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AiT.  L— ODD  PHASES  IN  LITfiEATUaE. 

THIRD  PAPBR.* 

I.  MAme  mt  fwewme  Ckevalerie. 

S.  Mtinn  dm  Jkt^peau. 

According  to  usage  preserved  daring  many  ages  amongst 
the  greater  number  of  modem  nations,  kings  have  taken  for 
tlic3r  chief  standard  the  religious  banner  of  the  Saint  in  vhose 
interceiaioii  tikey  had  most  fiuth.  Saint  Uartin,  one  of  the 
first  Apostles  of  the  Gaols,  and  the  first  patron  of  its  dawning 
monarchy,  was  consequently  chosen  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
as  their  patron^  and  his  cope  formed  their  standard. 

This  cope,  which  was  less,  without  doubt,  the  garment  of 
the  Saint  than  the  banner  of  his  Abbey,  was  painted  blue,  a 
color  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  tlie  Church,  was  specially 
tdopted  by  Saints  who  were  confessors.  The  standard  being 
tbos  oonsecrated,  the  kin^  considered  it  a  duty  of  religion  to 
ctrry  it  at  the  head  of  theur  armies  ;  bine  became  therefore  the 
national  <»lor  of  France  under  the  first  race.  It  continued 
thus  op  to  the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians, 
when  a  change  Taa  eonsidoed  necessary  both  in  the  national 
rtsndard  ana  in  its  color. 

For  the  Cope  ^  Saint  Martin,  the  color  of  which  was  always 
meserred  in  the  royal  arms,  they  substituted  the  Banner  of 
Sunt  Denis,  a  patron  chosen  through  the  devotion  of  the  new 
kings.  This  standard  of  the  Carlovingians  is  no  other  tlian 
that  which  has  been  so  celebrated  in  histoi^  under  the  name 
of  the  Oriflamme.  This  banner,  to  which  historians  for  a  long 
time  gave  the  title  of  VexiUum  Sancii  I)yoniiii,  was,  as  we  know^ 
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composed  of  red  silk,  without  ornament  of  gold  or  siiverj  "  de 
cendal  ronioyant  et  simpte,  sans  poartlraleture  d^Mcoile  B&ue," 
writes  Guukiiinfi  Onjart  in  bis  Royal  Lignage. 

Ked,  which  the  church  devoted  to  her  martyrs,  became  thna 
in  its  tarn  t^e  eolor  of  thoKii^  of  France :  they  bore  it  on  their 
coat  of  arms  during  the  period  of  the  Holy  Wars ;  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  they  were  still  faithful  to  this  glorious 
livery.  " Du  Guesetin/'writes  M.Bey,  "carried  tht  Bed  Cr<»8  in 
1380  against  the  White  Cross  of  the  English  in  Foiton."  But 
when  the  OriflammeceaSed  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  after  the  defeat  at  Ag^uoourb,  when  above  all  the  king  of 
England,  Henry  TI.,  became  master  of  Paris  and  of  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Denis,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  King  vf  France,  and 
hoisted  with  this  title  the  national  standftrd,  France  was 
obliged  to  abdicate  a  color  that  had  become  antagonistic. 
Bed  disappeared  from  their  flaffs^  and,  by  an  odd  interchan^ 
it  was  the  white,  abandoned  by  the  £nglish,  that  took  its 
place. 

The  pious  devotion  which  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  his  son 
Louis  the  Ninth,  o£Fered  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  causes  which  induced  them  to  aelect  this  color,  and 
which  preserved  it  on  their  flags  as  an  immaculate  symbol  of 
the  protection  of  the  Yi^n,  which  the  vows  of  the  two  kin^a^ 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XIII.  had  invoked  on  France.  White 
was  not,howeVer,  always,  even  during  the  time  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  and  of  the  Bourbons,  the  exclusive  color  of  France. 
Thus  we  know  that,  during  the  religions  wars,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  IIL  gave  their  soldiers  red  scarfs  and  standards, 
whilst  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Calvinistic  troojw  hoisted 
the  white  banner.  The  tricolor,  adopted  in  France 
daring  the  Bevolulion,  was  merely  by  accident  chosen  by  the 
kings,  if  not  as  a  standard,  at  least  for  a  livery.  Francis  I. 
Henry  II,,  Francis  II,,  and  Heniy  III.  having  given  those 
colors  to  their  pages,  at  a  period  when  partisan  costumes  were 
more  in  vogue  than  ostentations  dress.  Under  Henri  Qnatre^ 
the  three  colors  were  still  preserved  in  the  uniform  of  the 
halberdiers,  and  the  costume  of  the  king*s  footmen ;  and  it  was 
not  in  this  instance  a  capricious  choice  for  Henri  Quatre,  as 
the  tricolor  thus  adopted  by  his  household,  had  become 
really  the  national  livery  of  France. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  H<dUnd,  havinir  aecompHshed 
the  crisis  of  its  natiunaUty,  demanded  from  Henty  the  right 
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to  mum  the  Fnnoh  colon,  to  which  he  consented,  and  (he 
itudard  he  aent  as  a  proof  o(  his  satkafation  to  the  Stadthotder 
cfAfluterdam  was  a  fl^  with  tturee  colon.  Sinoe  then  Holland 
hu  lad  no  other. 

At  the  period  of  the  mamage  of  Louis  XIV.,  tiie  rojal 
hraj  pieaented  the  aingolar  appeanuwe  of  a  sqaare  draught 
bond  with  the  tricolor  interwoven  through  it.  The  costume 
borae  atnee  thia  tine  by  the  king's  people^  and  in  which 
n  ilwijs  discover  a  red  ground  with  white  and  bine  lace,  is 
bat  a  sottvenir  <rf  this  trioolor  livery. 

BcawemaynoteaetnagerfiMt  Attheoommenoementofthe 
ti^Mntii  oentBiy,  nearly  one  hundred  yean  before  the  Revo- 
Mo^  the  AttDeh  soldiers  brae  toi  a  time  the  three  colon ;  this 
laiit  Ute  period  of  the  tn^e  alliance  between  the  kings  of 
fiaaee  and  Spain  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  the  three 
nam  wen  beii^  Mmibined,  they  agreed  to  ^ve  the  soldien 
a  eoi^ade  in  which,  us  an  emblem  of  the  nnum  of  thetliree 
Mopts  tbe^  reprodooed  the  oiAot  of  each.  Tlios  the  white  of 
fnuiee,  the  rod  of  Spain,  found  itself  fotdJy  btoided  with  the 
the  national  color,  of  Bavaria. 

Ve  would  not,  however,  wish  to  attribute  to  these  facts, 
BMie  Msul  than  premeditated,  the  or^n  of  the  standard  and 
tOBokr  eookade  adopted  during  the  Revolution.  In  1789, 
gresB,  popolarisod  by  GamiUe  Desmontioa  at  the  Palais-Boyal, 
ns  limit  to  become  the  national  emUem ;  but  <m  recoUecU 
isg  that  it  was  the  color  of  the  Uveiy  of  the  Conut  D'Artois, 
the  most  unpopular  of  the  princea,  ViMy  sought  another  cockade. 
It  was  then  that  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  the  colon  of 
the  city  of  Paris ;  the  red  and  blue,  alrrady  celebrated  in  more 
tha  one  popnlar  6m&tie,  though  both  were  borrowed  from 
the  heraldry  of  the  ancient  kings,  aud  were  the  same  that 
UStaut  Maroel  had  hoisted  in  1458. 

The  new  standard  of  the  people  soon  ze-nnited  white  to 
the  two  fermer  colors ;  this  had  been  the  choice  of  the 
Brtiraal  govdy  still  faithful  to  royatty  and  its  emblems. 
It  wae^  honevet,  some  moatbs  after  ifyb  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
that  ^  tricolor  cockade  was  definitely  adopted.  Baillv  and 
Lafayette  offered  it  to  Louis  XVT.,in  the  grand  muDicipal  hall 
of  the  Hotel  de  YiUe.  The  Convention  supported  thia  choice 
of  colors,  and  conaectated  it,  even  in  the  Assembly,  by  the 
toUniing  deeree  :^ — 
"Ilut  the  natioBal  flag  shall  be  fonned  of  three  nation^ 
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colon,  arranged  in  three  equal  strips,  in  sach  a  manner  as 
that  tbe  bine  shall  be  attached  to  the  staff,  the  white 

in  tbe  centre,  and  the  red  floating  in  the  air." 

We  see  that  the  disposition  adopted  at  the  present  daj  io 
the  arrangement  of  the  colors,  is  the  only  good  one,  the  only 
historical  one.  The  motion  of  M.  de  Oausaidiere,  tending  to 
overturn  thia  order  after  Febmary,  far  from  beii^  rerolntion- 
ary,  was  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  revolutionists  of  the 
Convention. 

Several  decrees,  amongst  others,  the  law  of  the  JJflth  of 
June,  1791,  on  the  Eepublican  flag,  and  that  of  the  14th  of 
October,  1791,  on  tiie  flags  of  the  National  Guard,  sanctioned 
still  and  at  ill  times,  aocording  to  the  arrangement  before 
described  of  the  three  colors  of  this  flag.  Bat  what  tells  more 
for  their  glorification,  are  the  innumerable  victories  and  the 
three  revolutions  by  which  they  are  consecrated.  A  patnot 
would  not  ask  for  them  under  any  other  title.  If  the  archseo- 
logist,  indulging  his  love  of  ancient  origins,  does  not  feel 
aatisfied,  and  demands  more  real  antiquity,  for  a  standard  of  a 
nation  old  as  7raiice„we  would  reply  to  him,  Uiat  the  tricolor 
flag  was  alone  worthy  to  wave  its  pennons  over  the  soil  of 
centralised  France,  composed  altogether  of  tbe  parcellings  and 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Gaul.  ^nly,  in  efiect,  strange  fatality  I 
they  re-unite  on  the  ground  of  the  banner  tbe  three  .colors 
adopted,  nearly  eighteen  centuries  bacik,  by  the  three  great 
Gallic  nations,:  the  blue  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  white  o£  Belgio 
Gaul,  and  the  red  of  Aquitania. 

We  will  here  subjoin  some  details  relatire  to  the  Oriflammt 
and  to  Scarfs. 

At  first  the  Counts  de  Vexin.  who,  as  head  vassals  to 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denw,  had  idone  tbe  ri^t  to  take  from 
the  abbatial  altar,  and  display  at  the  head  of  the  Or^nma, 
the  monk's  banner.  When  Louis  VI.  had  become  Count  de 
Vexin,  he  used  the  privilege  which  this  title  gave  him  over  the 
Holy  Standard,  and  made  it  the  banner  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
Bvery  time  that  he  anpeared  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  the 
Oriflamme  was  borne  by  them. 

To  finish  all  that  has  has  been  stated  in  our  quotation  from 
the  Sojfause  Ltgnaga  cited  above,  we  will  repeat  with  Andr^ 
Duchesne,  that  the  Oriflamme  was  "  a  vermilion  banner 
bespangled  with  golden  lilies,"  and  he  adds  that  the  banner,  or 
rather  the  ])eimou  of  red  sUk,  was  terminated  by  three  pend- 
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inb  ornaraeuted  with  green  tassels  vithoat  gold  fringe,  and 
that  the  shaft  was  of  gilt  wood  or  only  whitened.  Howevei', 
the  Orifiamme  was  renewed  age  after  age,  ita  form  being  each 
tinie  modified. 

la  an  ancient  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  Saint  Denis  drawn 
op  in  1470,and  which  b;  tlierealfact  ofthe  description  given  in 
would  serve  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who  pretend  that  tbia 
sbmdard  was  taken  at  Agincoort  in  1415,  the  old  and  aban* 
dooed  Oriflamme  is  thus  descnbed **  A  standard  of  sandal- 
wood, very  thick,  split  through  the  centre,  enclosing  a 
flag  staff  in  a  case  of  copper  gilt,  and  having  a  rather  long  iron, 
fnited  at  the  end," 

When  the  king  set  out  to  join  the  army  he  went  himself  to 
leeetve  on  his  knees  the  Oriflamme  ^m  the  hands  of  the 
Abb£  of  Saint  Denist  and  then  confided  it  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  bravest  barons.  Sometimes,  according  to  Galand,  he 
carried  it  himself  around  his  neck,  without  displacing  it.  On 
Rtaming  from  the  campaign,  tliey  carried  back  the  sacred 
palladhim  to  Saint  Denis  with  the  same  pomp.  We  have 
read  in  a  maDUseript  in  the  Biblioth^ufe  Imp^riale,  having  for 
a  title,  U  Jardin  deaNobla,  by  Pierre  le  Qros,  and  bearing 
the  No.  685S,  the  description  of  the  ceremonial  observed  at 
Saint  Denis  on  taJking  the  Oriflamme. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Scarfs.  Tliese  were  at  first  a 
diivalric  device.  Tho^e  of  the  knights  who  were  most  valiant 
had  the  oolors  most  esteemed  by  their  ladies.  Frequently 
the  lady  herself  presented  a  scait  as  a  token  to  her  knight ; 
it  then  became  a  gage,  and,  according  to  a  chivalrio  role 
already  in  use  amongst  the  Germans,  as  M.  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  relates,  th^  kept  it  till  some  more  fortutiate  champion 
had  gained  a  victory  over  them  in  the  tourney,  or  even  until 
the  entetptise  prescribed  by  the  lady  to  her  knight  was 


When  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  were  established,  the  Scarf, 
by  its  form  and  color,  served  as  a  distinctive  emblem  between 
themselves ;  as  it  was  also  a  characteristic  badge,  both  of  the 
chiefs  ofthe  army  and  of  the  party.  The  Scarf  was  for  them 
and  for  their  soldiers  what  the  cockade  is  for  us.  The 
Crusader's  scarf  was  white,  and  they  wore  it  cross-wise,  as  the^ 
oontinned  to  do  np  to  the  seventeenth  century;  it  was  this 
oUiqne  position  of  the  scarf  that  origiuated  the  term  prendrt 
€»  ecAarpe,  applied  to  an  obiique  attack. 
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Between  the  war  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Orl^nista, 
the  Scatf  of  the  former  vas  red,  and  that  of  the  latter  a 
simple  band  of  white  lineD.  Some  hiatorisiu,  and  amongst 
other8pftradin,tfaooght  thatthectutom  of  wearing  white  acarfe  in 

the  royal  armies  commenced  with  Charles  YII.  and  is  derived 
thence.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henrj  II.,  the  difierent 
corps  were  distingnished  amongst  themselves  bj  the  color  of 
their  regimental  snrtonts ;  but  from  that  time  it  was  the 
Scarf  only  that  made  the  difference. 

Besides^  National  Scarf  which  they  bemn  to  attach  to 
tfadr  standard  or  flag  stafTj  each  corps  had  also  their  own 
particular  Uniform  Scarf,  the  colors  chosen  always  acoording 
to  the  &ncy  of  the  commanding  officer. 

During  the  party  wars  that  followed  this  reign,  the  colon 
cf  the  Scarfs  were  even  more  variable.  Those  of  the  Ungenots 
being  red ;  that  of  the  Leagnera  bkck^in  conseqaence  of  the 
death  of  Guise,  but  it  was  chaused  to  green  when  the 
assassination  of  Henrv  III.  perraittea  them  to  change  this  sym- 
bol into  a  symbol  of  hope. 

Daring  the  Fronde,  jlllazarine's  Scarf  was  green,  that  of  the 
Cond^  was  a  light  bay.  Then,  in  place  of  saying  as  at  {ve- 
tent,  changer  de  cocarde,  they  said  ehanger  tPSekarptf  a  saying 
still  perpetuated  by  La  Fontaine,  and  frequently  used  hi  the 
pamphlets  of  the  time  of  Henri  Qnatre.  It  was  not  until 
1692,  after  the  Ira^tle  of  Steinkirlc,  that  the  Scarf  havuig 
become  a  cravat  was  replaced  by  the  cockade  as  the  na^ 
tional  device    the  French  army. 

As  National  Emblema  we  find  in  France  the  Cbo^  which 
has,  at  least,  the  pretension  of  being  Gallic^  and  the 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Soman  in  its  origin. 

The  Coek  forms  no  part  in  the  gallic  monuments,  nor  even 
on  strange  monuments  bearing  any  reference  to  these  people, 
neither  have  the  authors  who  have  written  on  Uie  nsagea  and 
husbandry  of  Gaul  even  mentioned  it. 

It  has  been  found  only  amongst  the  barbarians  who,  on 
ravaging  Gaul,  renewed  its  population,  its  custom^  and  by 
that  means  imposed  on  them  one  of  their  devices.  The  only 
barbarians  amongst  whom  the  cock  has  beiNi  met  with  as  an 
emblem,  were  the  Goths,  and  we  know  that  they  were  also 
tiie  only  ones  who  indulged  themselves  by  a  hasty  invasion 
<m  tile  Gauls,  without,  however,  being  able  to  eatafalish  a 
a  long  residence  amongst  them. 
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lo  the  middle  ages,  tbe  same  abeence  of  the  naiional  bird  if 
otnuTsble.  U  does  not  even  appear  amongst  these  symboiic 
anioMls  which  adorned,  encircled  hy  a  aiotto,  the  penonal 
eoata  of  ansa  of  the  French  kings. 


FiiiIippe*Anguste  had  choaen  Lhiu* 
hm\nt,  mid  Boon, 
Saint  Looia,  DrofMi, 
Philip  tbe  Oardv,  Mafflt$, 
Cbarles  le  Bel,  Leopardt, 
£iog  John,  Svtait. 

Ghauea  Y.,  Qng  Bowds  and  Dolphin*, 

Chutse  TXI.  and  Ghariea  VIU.,  Wingtd  Stag*. 

Louis  XII.,  Sea  Feret^ine, 

fnncia  L,  SalMnander, 

I4obodj  selected  tbe  Cook, 
la  Uie  aerttiteenth  oeatorj  the  Cook  appeared  on  some  me* 
dik  la  1665,  le  Queauoj  having  been  dehTered,  aome  medals 
mestrook  on  which  were  to  be  seen  the  city  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  the  foceground  the  lion  fleeing  (thia  was  the  lion  of  JS^n,) 
lad  a  Cook  in  poisait.  This  evidently  reprraented  France 
fts  the  lion  portrayed  Spain.  The  French  not  baring  it 
amg^  their  nationwl  ensigns,  d^ermined  to  latinize  tbe 
Bsine,  and  disoorering  tiut  Oalliu  signified  at  the  same  time 
Gatki*  and  C^,  thej  adopted  tbe  ooek  to  represent  the 
Gtnls.  One  thu^  contribnted  (o  make  them  ofaooae  tiiia 
lUegory  :  tins  was  tbe  belief,  as  reUted  by  Plinn  that  the  cry 
of  w»  code  made  the  lion  flee;  this  notion  caused  them  to  pUoe 
nood  their  medals  this  legend :  Camtaa^  fvgat. 

Henoe  the  oock  has  been  adopted  as  a  devioe.  In  1679, 
hs  le^ppeaied  on  another  medal,  aarmounting  a  globe, 
on  wh)«i  waa  written  Lucoia :  it  was  repiesented  with  spread 
wingi  with  these  words:     OaUiu  ^otector  sub  umird 

On  a  medal  relative  to  the  junction  of  Prince  Ei^ne  and  of 
Marlborough,  which  caused  the  soattwing  of  the  french  army 


irith  a^ity  a  but  by  which  it  is  immediately  aecared. 
Amongst  tbe  Dutch  principally  was  this  symbol  spread,  being 
represented  in  variuus  medals  and  in  cbfierent  fonn^  the 
Bitanaa  or  Be^c  laon  following  tbe  Fxenob  cock.  On  one  ^ 
themedak  we  we  thoae  words :  iVwitf  OaUeJufUt  dumiof 
Sdga/remi,   On  a  medal  of  1 7IS,  we  see  the  Cock  demanding 
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peaoe  from  the  Batavian  Lion  and  the  Endish  Iiooparcl^  ud 
meeting  a  refusal.  Finally,  on  a  medal  of  1760,  it  is  tlie 
Imperial  Eagle  who  tears  the  Qallic  Cock  and  plaoks  its 
feathers. 

"  In  fact/'  it  is  related  in  a  curious  artiok  from  which 
we  have  d^red  mach  information  for  this  brief  eketob,  "  the 
Cock  assnmed  to  be  Gallic  ia  formed  of  the  Frrach  Bevolation, 
as  it  is  from  that  era  alone  its  origin  can  be  dated  aa  a  national 

emblem." 

''In  effect  it  originated  in  1789,  with  the  Tfational  Guard. 
Whilst  they  deliberated  on  the  choice  of  an  emblem  they  never 
dreamed  that  the  Cock  was  Gallic,  ^eyonly  lemunbered  tiiat 
it  was  the  Bird  of  the  God  Mars,  and  this  was  soffident  to 
indace  them  to  adopl  it ;  jet,  daring  a  long  period  of  F^endi 
history  it  was  not  employed.  Its  imnge  is  only  associated  with 
the  noblest  pages  in  the  annals  of  republicanism.  It  came 
with  the  glory  and  disappeared  before  slavery  j  the  &ggot, 
egalit^  and  the  bonnet  rouge  of  sad  memory  soon  replaced  it. 
In  all  the  long  roll  of  oonstitutionB  it  waa  but  seldom  exhibited 
until  the  year  1792,  and  we  believe  that  before  179S  it  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned." 

-  The  Bsgle  has  been  symbolized  in  the  armories  of  all  great 
waniors  of  every  nation,  it  had  oonsequoitly  the  right  of  place 
in  the  armorieB  ci  France. 

In  all  researches,  whether  of  mythology  or  of  history,  the 
Eagle  is  discoverable  everywhere.  He  embraces  each  fabulous 
trait  within  the  folds  of  his  extensive  wings,  always  sacred, 
always  venerated,  even  dreaded,  for  he  carried  the  thunderbolt. 
Bat  it  was  specially  as  a  protecting  bird  he  appeared,  protecting 
and  saving  being  the  noblest  rights  of  power  and  atrm^. 
Hesaved  Helen,  *  when  the  knives  of  the  orieets  were  raised 
against  her  as  their  victim;  he  savea  Taleria  whom 
they  placed  before  the  altar  for  immolation.  Thus,  strong 
and  immortal  he  was  above  all  the  en^y  of  death,  the  wing^ 
symbol  of  that  existence  <j£  which  he  was  the  prototype. 

To  behold  him  hovering  over  a  funeral  pile,  was  a  token  of 
deiBcation  and  immortality :  he  came  to  re-giiber  the  souls  of 
heroes  whose  glory  should  never  die,  or  rather  he  was  the 
type  of  the  spirit  who  re-ascended  with  them  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Gods.  It  was  the  ancient  belief  that  the  moment  the , 
pyre  was  lighted  an  eagle  was  set  loose  who  disdiaiged  ia  his 
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flight  tMKvls  of  flame  and  naoke,  as  tiie  soal  became  releaaed 
txom  the  clouds  of  death.  There  could  be  no  apotheosis  or 
dfiflcatiQD  of  which  the  e^le  was  not  minister.  To  immor- 
taKie  Uie  tjpe  of  tiie  divine  fatmon  rendered  to  Julius  Ceesar, 
thejr  bad  engraven  on  rings,  of  which  onljr  one  has  been 
yiuured,  the  figare  of  an  ea^  iwaing  Uie  thonderbdt,  his  eje 
fiud  on  a  star,  and  bearing  round  his  neck  the  name  of  Julius. 

It  is  the  eagle  above  all,  which  has  been  cousadered  the 
bird  of  Tictorf  and  of  power.  The  Bomans  were  not  the  first 
tocmiceive  this  idea.  Long  before  it  appeared  on  the  summit 
«f  their  standaids  he  had  been  regarded  as  one  who  could 
|ince  the  doada,  looking  fixedly  at  the  sun,  and  hold  the 
riMDJerbolt,  meet  emblem  ot  sovereignty  and  of  glory. 

"In  £g7pt,"  writes  a  French  author,  "  he  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Nile,  the  river  god,  and  onsomemonnmente  we  recognize 
him  in  his  soaring  flight  aiialogoos  to  the  wk^ieitpkerej  anodier 
cmUcm  of  the  ^wer  adored  by  the  £gyptians.  hmaa^  the 
Foimiia^  llithadates,  wiriiing  to  re-i^ pear  nnder  a  visible 
foim,  took  the  figure  of  an  eade,  and  it  was  a  similar  type  carved 
in  gold,  that  Cyrus  placed  at  the  snmmit  of  his  standards. 
Exechid  caught  a  glimpse  throngh  the  shadowing  of  his  visions 
of  the  eagle,  when  tie  nominated  the  sovereign  princes  nnder 
the  n«rae  the  victorious  bird.  But  why  then  do  we  not  see 
it  fikewiae  a  symbol  of  deliverance  for  his  nation,  since  with  the 
ea|^  hovering  over  Babylon,  liberty  returned  to  the  Jewish 
p^^,  asmwe  than  twenty  centuries  later  it  revived  fur  us 
nnder  our  imperial  eagles  und^  the  wings  of  whose  beneficent 
protection  we  calmly  repose." 

The  BomaDB  had  early  adopted  it.   At  fint,  they  wreathed 
the  eoeptre  of  their  kings  witii  it ;  then,  the  kings  being 
baniebed,  they  ornamented  with  it  the  sceptres  of  their  hero 
chiefs,  and  it  was  the  only  standard  of  theu  legions.  Under 
the  republic         Roman  Eagfeum  composed  of  wood, 
then  of  silver  with  a  golden  thunderbolt  in  his  claws.  Cecsar 
the  Tirst  wished  to  have  it  altogether  gold,  but  he  removed  the 
thanderbolt  on  vjiich  the  bird  was  perched.   To  mark  his  inde- 
fatigable aetivityand  h»  nnceasingaspiratioiw  towards  new  con- 
quests, Ceraar  ^ad  the  Eagle  always  represented  with  spread 
wings.  £ach  L^pon  had  its  golden  ea^e  set  on  the  point  of  the 
hnoe.   Tbej  gnaided  it  with  the  most  religious  veneration, 
th^  swore  by  it  as  bv  a  divinity,  and  these  oaths  WMe  held 
the  BQst  sMned.  'Aa  Minor  nid  still  ^iutained  its  char- 
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acler  as  patron,  the  gailty  aotdier  aboni  to  be  atruck  by  (be 
battle  axe  of  the  oentorionB,  the  enemj  menaced  with  deaih, 
in  order  to  be  spared,  came.to  place  himmf  onderthe  pioteotioa 
of  the  eagle,  hiding  in  hia  eubraces  the  lance  of  the  standard 
bearer.   On  daya  of  triumph  they  exhibited  the  ea^e  with  ail 
the  coqnetry  of  riotor; ;  they  covered  it  with  lanrel  btowub  and 
garlaoos  of  flowers.   When  a  legioD  was  'encatDped,  they 
placed  the  eagle  ia  the  centn  of  unt  quarter,  and  if  it  bap- 
peued  that  two  legioas  were  encamped  t<^her,  thoy  plaoad 
then  on  the  bordwa  of  the  two  campa  a  double  e^e  wHh 
beads  aud  wings  reversed.   This  explains,  witiiont  any  manner 
of  doabt,  the  double  eagle  which  we  see  on  the  colanin  of 
Antoninos,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  gnard  againat  con«> 
sidering  as  the  proto^rpe  of  that  mora  recently  adopted  by  the 
first  Bynratian  Emperors  as  an  cmUiera  of  their  doable 
empire  of  the  East  and  of  the  .West 

On  davs  of.  defeat,  the  eagle  was  new  permitted  to  fall 
ipto  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  when  Uie  rtandard-bearer  eaw 
the  commencement  of  the  rout,  he  broke  his  lanee  in  tv«^ 
and  concealed  in  the  ^nnd  the  ^le  and  the  fragment 
wbi«h  it  snrroonnted.   It  was  thus  it  happened  at  the  fatal 
combat  of  Trasimenus,  and  we  are  indebted  to  a  aimilai. 
precaution  of  a  standard-bearer  for  the  only  ragle  of  the- 
legion  which  has  been  preserved.    It  was  foimd  in  Germany,, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Count  D']*jrlaoh ;  it  is  of  gilt  bronze,  thuK 
teen  inches  high,  and  does  not  weigh  less  than  tweiil>y<«oaoda. 
Pmring  an  attack  of  the  Germans,  the  legion,  whidi  ia  believed 
to  have  been  the  twenty-second,  having  had  to  fly,  the 
standard-bearer  before  escaping  had  doubtless  concealed,  in 
the  ground  the  eagle  of  wliich  he  had  the  charge. 

ThvM,  the  enemies  of  Bomf^  notwithstanding  their  viotiwies, 
had  not  Uw  gratiflcatifm  of  (arading  the  n<»dest  insignia  <^ 
their  copqaests.  Varus,  nevertheless,  experienced  this  dia-< 
honor  of  beholding  his  legions  destroyed  and  of  losing  his 
eagles.  It  ia  a  tradition  amongst,  the  people  of  the  north, 
that  the  troops  of  Arminins  having  conquered  bore  amy  two 
of  them :  the  first,  which  was  black,  that  is  to  sav  Imoohii 
was  given  to  the  Germans,  the  other  white,  tbatia  silver,  wss 
left  to  the  Sannatian  auxiliaiies;  and  it  is  added  that  the 
black  eagle  which  figures  in  the  arms  of  the  empire^  and  the 
*hite  ea^e  on  the  escutdieoii  of  Poland,  had  no  oUmrwigiB. 

for  oar  put  we  giro  no  credit  toihiBlegeiidyauiibrsBMi 
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rtasoBs.  It  is  tnxe,  however,  that  the  emjiire  which  bears  at 
ike  pnmat  day  the  double  eade  on  its  coat  of  arms,  bad  for 
a  long  period  the  single  eagle.  But,  thou^  nnwiUing  to  fiSead 
tgutUt  tnditioD— tiiis  ia  not  the  eagle  otVanu.  It  is  a  bout- 
•mr  of  tbeBmnan  Cman  which  the  German  Ceeaan  had  taken. 
Bat  tb^  did  not  retun  it  long.  Was  it  not  the  sac- 
«MB(tfs  of  Qurlemnn^  who,  luving  taken  it  for  their 
inqierial  standard,  had  a  fragment  of  it  home  every  day  to  the 
thRHie  ci  Paleologoee  iA  Coustantinopl&  who  labored  to  make 
the  people  believe  by  this  doable  meed  eagle  that  they  sliU 
held  the  doable  crown  of  the  Sast  and  of  the  West  ?  Otho 
tfas  Fourth  omsed  it  to  be  engraven  on  his  regal  tealj  and  in 
As  ffteenth  eentniy  Sigiamond,  more  darings  had  it  made 
aftogrther  the  ground  of  the  eacntcheon  of  the  empire. 

nie  Bweeiana,  who  were  a  more  formidable  power,  became 
jeakms  of  this  emUem,  aad  the  Cbai  Ivan  the  Third,  who 
aoanng  to  espooeethe  daughter  of  Michael  Paleologues,  con- 
eared  he  had  a  night  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  to 
asBwnw  the  same  standard,  ordered  a  double  eagle  to  be 
wmwea  on  the  coin,  in  all  points  equal  to  that  of  the  German 
aad  Grecian  Emperors.  But  instead  of  having  the  mitfit 
atoendm$,  as  ^  eagle  of  the  Cbsbis,  it  had  the  ioing» 
imoer€tk.  Ivan  had  no  sooner  been  appiiaed  of  the  difference 
eziBtiiig  between  the  Muscovite  eagle  and  that  of  the  Ceeean, 
than  be  eanaed  the  designers  ana  engravers  of  the  monies 
to  be  cxeeoted.  The  Bossian  eagle  remained  with  the  win^ 
iewwred,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  overtakiiig  and 
even  distancing  the  Gecinan  eagle  whose  winga  were  apvead. 

Wt  give,  finally,  the  fbUowiug  legend  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  we  also  give  these  predi(^na,  which  some  even  amongit 
our  heraldiBta  seem  to  otniceive  reasonable,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  French  Imperial  eagle.  It  was,  say  they,  ivntUd, 
that  is  to  8ay»  having  the  head  leaning  towards  the 
left  aide,  which  is  tlw  symbol  of Now,  the  eagle 
which  snrmoonts  the  French  6ag  carries  his  head  to  the  right. 
The  Psalmist  has  said  of  the  Eagle  that  he  is  like  the 
Pboinx,  he  has  ^e  gift  of  renewing  bis  life,  and,  by  a  series 
of  sacoesnve  renovations,  augmenta  it  in  duration  a  hundred 
isUL  This  is,  however,  hot  a  magnificent  metaphor,  and  the 
King  Frophet,  in  speaking  thus,  has  undoubtrahr  wished  to 
■dke  DOttaiig  more  tiian  a  neantiful  allegory.  We  find  iu  the 
tteentii  ooiSiify  a-kanied  Italian,  named  Paaciioli»  who 
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Vouches  for  the  truth  of  thiit  noble  image  of  the  Psalms;  he 
has  even  undertaken  to  point  out  the  means  by  vrhioh  the 
JDagle  has  accomplished  the  revival  of  his  early  yoath.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  science  would  admit  the  proofs  he  has  ad- 
vanced; but  in  requital,  asanadmirerof  thepresent  French  ruler 
wouldsay, thanks  to  the  solemn  day  of  the  10th  of  May,  1 852,thia 
gift  of  regeneration  possessed  by  the  eagles  hu  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  historical  fact. 

We  shall  nov  present  a  short  sketch  on  bistorioal  De- 
vices, or  Mottoes.   The  Device,  we  are  aware,  is  a  eort  oi 
metaphorical  fignre,  by  the  assistance  of  which  one  object  is 
represented  by  another  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblanoe ;  a 
thought  by  a  figure ;  the  life  of  a  man,  his  origin,  his  noble 
deeds,  by  a  thought  or  by  an  image.   The  Ancients  made  use 
of  Devices.   Their  kings  and  their  chiefs  bore  them  on  their 
shields  and  on  their  standards,  but  frequently  they  were  not 
merely  emblems,  bnt  a  legend.    Thus,  at  the  si^  <A  Thebes, 
the  sooth-sayer,  Amphiaraus,  bore  a  dragon  on  his  shield, 
Perseus  a  gorgon,  Capaneus  a  hydra,  and  Polynices  a  Sphynx, 
as  symbolical  of  the  manner  in  which  his  father  (Edipus  had 
arrived  at  power. 

In  Yirffl,  all  the  companions  of  ^eas  had  also  their  de- 
vices, but  tfaer  were  not  always  merely  simple  emblems 


was  modelled  in  a  clearer  form.  The  symbol  was  accompanied 
by  an  inscription.  Augustus,  for  example,  bad  engraven 
on  his  monies  an  anchor  entangled  with  a  dolphin,  with 
these  words :  Fatina  lenie ;  and  Vespasian  had  represented 
a  butterfly  and  a  crab,  or  better  still,  a  Palm-tree  laden  with 
fruit,  and  bearing  for  an  inscription  this  single  wordj  Matufs, 
Cssar  had  two,  having  first  taken  a  device  without  an  emblem  j 
he  then  adopted  his  famous  Vmi,  Fidi,  Vici. 

It  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  science  of  Devices  became 
more  extensive  and  more  perfect,  thanks  to  the  Tournaments, 
'the  Carousals,  and  all  the  fdtesof  diivalir  which  rendered  neces" 
sary  the  use  of  these  gallant  and  martial  emblems.  Then  they 
commenced  to  be  distinguished  in  four  different  ways:  the  De- 
vices were  symbolled  in  imitation  of  MoorutA  Arabetquet  by  the 
colors,  or  the  mixture  of  colors,  and  of  which  the  laca  d* amour, 
which  encircle  at  the  present  day  the  escutcheon  of  the  Kings 
of  Sardinia,  are  a  last  memorial ;  then  the  Devices  only  included 
simple  words,  and  were  designated  on  that  account  dnm  toM 
corps  ;  afterwards  the  devices  havings  on  the  contrary,  •  fignn 


Very  soon,  in  fact,  the  device 
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witfaoni  irords,  were  named  ectps'tma  dma ;  'fioallj/  tbote' 
wbich  bad  at  the  same  time  corpt,  that  is  to  say  a  material 
rq)feaeiiUtiun  of  the  idea,  tlie  design  of  the  symbol ;  and  &me, 
that  is,  ny  the  legend,  the  iuseripl&on»  the  word  which  ani- 
Auted  Ihe  object,  moUo  in  Italian. 

The  derieeB  having  bat  a  legend  without  the  allegorical 
figare,  sbonid  not  be  confoanded  with  the  toar  ery  of  fiance, 
iMwcaium,  or  of  aecemon  j  they  were  most  fcequentlj  altoge- 
ther diatizici  from  them  ;  on  this  point  we  could  furnish  some 
rare  exceptions ;  the  Montnorency,  for  example,  the  Goants  da 
Cfairtrea,  and  the  Molac  of  Bretagne,  who  took  their  ww  eij 
fua  device,  and  reciprocally,  it  was  necessary  also  to  dis* 
tispusb  sentenees  {Jaced  on  the  shields  or  on  pennants  from 
ihe  ioscriptions  on  the  arms.  These  inscriptions  on  the  coat- 
oi-MToa  were  oflen  berrditaiy,  whilst  the  Device,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  comprised  almost  always  an  i^usion  to  the  cbaraeter  of 
ttuM  who  adopted  it,  or  an  event  in  .his  life  which  was  for  the 
most  part  penonal.  Ilie  inscription  on  the  anna  was  for  the 
ne«,  the  device  for  the  man.  Most  frequenUy  they  were  but 
>  single  word,  bearing  t^e  most  perfect  resemblance  to  those 
who  bad  selected  them.  Such  was  the  device  of  Saint  j^ranois 
de  Fwl,  Ck^miMf  and  that  also  of  St.  Charlea  Borromeo,  Bu- 
miiilM,  The  devices  containing  inscriptiona  are  the  <«ly 
oDcs  employed  at  the  present  day.  As  for  those  bearing  the 
%are  without  the  woras,mute  devices  which  should  only  rank 
tmoBgst  the  emblems,  they  have  not  been  mnoh  used  since 
tiie  ancients.  We  know  but  of  few  other  examples  to  cite, 
Mve  the  Ggit  aiU,  which,  in  15B0,  according  to  Jut^dbI 
dcs  Urains,  Charlea  TI.  made  Uie  supporters  of  bis  arms ;  the 
ompatt,  which  according  to  the  laconic  usage  of  ^e  Spanish) 
fonned  the  device  of  llie  Due  d'Albe,  and  finally  the  two  AAs; 
in  a  circle,  a  kind  of  heraldic  rebus,  eignifying  ehacun  a  ton 
ioWf  and  well  worthy  the  unbitioua  Guise,  who  had  adopted 
it  for  his  emblem  or  aymbol.  The  Devicea  which  reuaiitcd  atUi9 
sunetimetbel^^dand  the  inscription  weremuehlonger  in  use. 

The  most  atringmt  rules  were  adopted  in  their  oompoei- 
tiMi  adhering  one  to  the  figure,  le  eorp$t  the  other  to  the 
words,  Vdme.  Thus  it  was  neeesaary  to,  have  the  Device 
composed  of  body  and  of  soul  in  such  affinitv,one  with  the 
other,  that  the  soul  always  elucidated  the  body;  the  le- 
gend should  be  coucim,  slightly  diverted,  according  t^ 
U^Dagej  without  any  evasion,  and  easily  understood^ 
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stalks  and  broom  boda,  enamelled  and  inieitwined  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  with  the  dertce :  £jBaUatJkumile$. 

The  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Star,  fonnded  by.  King 
John,  whichbecameatalater  period  one  of  the  privil^es  of  the 
Fatrole,  was  composed  of  a  golden  star  with  five  rays, 
supported  by  a  collar  with  three  chains  of  gold,  interlaced 
with  golden  roses  enamelled  alteruatelj  in  white  and  red. 

The  Knighta  of  the  Porcupine^  instituted  by  the  Doke  of 
Orieans^  fatW  of  Louia  XII.,  was  distiDguisfaed  by  the  ermine 
mantle  and  a  chain  of  gold,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
Forcapine  of  the  same  metal,  with  tiiis  motto :  Q»mmtu  et 
Emintu.   A  collar  composed  of  shells  intertwined  with  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  medal  representing  the 
Archangel  St.  Michael,  was  the  decoration  of  the  famoos 
order  of  Saint  Michel  founded  by  Louis  XI.    That  of  Saint 
Esprit,  instituted  by  Henri  Ill.j  had  for  a  decoration  a  cross 
of  cold  with  eight  points  ornamoited  with  gulden  fleura-de-lia, 
wiu  a  dore  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  image  of  Saint 
Michael   The  ribbon  was  celestial  blue,  watered.  Another 
founded  br  Henri  ILL  under  the  title  of  Charity  Chr^enne, 
in  favor  of  soldiers  maimed  in  the  serrice  of  the  State,  had 
for  an  ensign  a  mantle  having  emlwoidered  on  the  left  idde  a 
cross  of  gdd>  with  these  wwos;  Pour  avoir  fiiHemeiU  terwi. 
The  order  of  8ainU'Loui»t  instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693, 
thus  indicated:  Ludcmeut  Magnus  ineiituit  I69S,  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  azure  border  of  his  cross,  had  for  a 
motto  these  words:  BeUiea  vtrtmii*  preemum,  which  plainly 
marked  the  purely  military  character  of  his  institntion.  Tlte 
cross  of  &iint  Louis,  which  should  be,  accwding  to  an  edict 
of  the  month  of  April,  1719,  decreed  to  none  but  CatboHe 
offiom;  and  it  was  in  order  to  repair  this  too  exclusive 
ordonnance  that  Louis  XY.  founded,  in  favor  of  officers  who 
were  not  Catholics,  the  special  order  of  the  M^rite  MilHaire* 
It  had  for  a  distinctive  mark  a  gold  eross  with  eight  points 
suspended  to  a  dark  blue  ribbon,  and  bearing  on  one  side  an 
unsheathed  sword,  with  these  words :  Pro  virtute  bellied,  and 
on  the  other  a  laurel  crown,  and  tlie  legend :  Ludomcue  XT. 
Uudtwi  17a9. 

.  The  order  of  the  LegtM  if  Monw,  wfaiohreplaoed  all  the 
others,  bad  at  first  for  a  decoration  a  star  enamelled 
-in  white,  with  five  donble  rays,  a  crown  of  oak  and 
lauid,  in  the  middle  of  which  was,  on  one  aide,  the  effigy  of 
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des  Fnui^;  and  on  the  other  nde  the  eagle  armed  with  the 
thuaderhoH,  and  ihederioe,  Stmneur  H  PtUrie,  At  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  the  cross  preserved  tlie  motto ;  its 


the  efllgj  of  Heuri  IV.  by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  substituted 
{be  Imperial  Eagle  for  the  fleurs  de  lis,  which  were  themselves 
replaced  in  1830  bjr  a  silver  ground  oruatnented  with  two 
tacolor  banners.     Thia  cross,  attached  to  a  red-watered 
iRibon,  was  in  sttm  for  the  knights  and  in  gold  for  the  other 
members.    The  officers  wore  it  at  their  button-hole,  with  a 
nsette  of  ribbon 'the  etmma%deur9,  who  were  called  command- 
nk  under  the  Kmpire,  wore  it  as  a  collar  with  a  little  la^r 
nbinn  than  the  omoers ;  the  kigker  rank  of  oMcen  bore  on- 
(k  right  side  of  their  coats  a  plate  in  silver  as  large  as  seven 
cmtimetre^,  two  millimetres ;  as  for  the  ^rantilr  croix^  ( grands 
eordoH*  under  the  Empire),  their  decoration  consisted  in  a 
la^  red-watered  ribbon  placed  saltier-wise  (in  the  form  of 
Saint  Andrew's  Cross),  and  supporting  the  cross,  and  a  large 
nlver  plate  of  ten  centimetres  bearing  four  colors  or  banners 
■t  ils  angles,  and  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  dress. 

Amongst  the  principal  odd  decorations,  we  will  cite :  in 
Enound,  that  of  tile  Order  of  the  Garter^  which  consisti), 
1st.,  in  a  garter  of  dark  bine  velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
the  device  :  Uoni  9oU  qui  mal  y  pentCy  and  attached  over  the 
HI  knee  with  a  little  golden  buckle;  2nd,  in  a  medallion  of 

Sold  with  the  effigy  of  St.  George,  suspended  by  a  large  dark 
Ine  ribbon ;  3rd  and  lastly,  in  a  fiilver  star  embroidered  on 
the  mantle  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast.  The  order  of  the 
l%Uile^  which  was  at  6rst  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  had  for 
a  device  a  golden  medal  representing  on  one  side  St, 
Andrew  with  the  cross  of  his  martyrdom,  and  on  the  other  a 
thistle  with  Uiis  l^nd  :  Nemo  me  s'fl^nw^  lacatU, 

The  order  of  JB^M,  which  comptises  only  thirty-six  knights, 
is  distinguished  by  a  red-watered  ribbon  firom  which  is  sus- 
pended a  medal  with  the  following  inscription  :  Tret  in  uno^  in 
allosion  to  the  three  theol<^cal  virtues;  this  symbol  was 
better  represented  by  the  three  crowns  which  upheld  the 
edcatial  bine  scarf  of  the  old  knights. 

In  Bossia,  the  order  of  Saint  ^fu^r^w,  which  is  obtained  at  the 
same  time  as  the  d^ree  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral,ha8  for  a  decorat  ioa 
a  gold  cross  bearing  at  ils  angles  the  four  initials  of  this  device : 


Thus  they  replaced 
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Sanctut  Andreas  PtUronus  Buttia  ;  on  the  reverse  roaj  be 
read  in  Bussian  language :  For  the  faith  andfdelUjf. 

The  order  of  Saint  Catherine  was  given  but  to  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank ;  the  distinctive  marks  were,  a  plate  witli 
these  words  in  the  Russian  language:  For  ike  eniintry,  and  a 
cross  bearing  this  inscription  :  ^qual  masnia  comparis. 

The  order  of  Saint  Wladimir  had  for  an  ensign  a  plate 
bearing  this  inscription  round  the  shield:  UtUitet  Honneutt 
Gloirei  and  in  the  centre  foar  Bassian  letters  which  signified 
Saint  Prince  Wladimir  femhlable  aus  apStres. 

In  Austria,  theorderof  the  (yoWfiw^yetfcew^  distinguished  by 
a  decoration  surmounted  by  a  stone  in  blue  enamel,  with  these 
words ;  Pretiunt  laborie  non  vile ;  and  by  these  chivalrous 
voids  embroidered  on  the  extrame  edge  of  the  mantle  of  the 
order :  /e  Vay  emprie. 

A  gold  cross  bearing  on  its  shield  the  initials  of  this  device  : 
SanctoStephano  Seffi  Jpostolico, atiA  the  legend :  Pu&licum,  Meri- 
^0r«»i/}re/mm,is  the  distinctive  mark  oftheorderof&*n^£;ft0Mfftf. 

As  to  that  of  Leopold,  he  had  for  a  legend,  un  the  front  of  his 
cross:  Int^ritaii  et  merito,  and  this  muttcs  which  was  that  of 
Leopold  I :  Opes  reffum  corda  ei^diionm. 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Croton,  had  for  a  decoration  a  crown 
surmounted  by  a  double  eagle,  and  furthermore,  for  knights  of 
the  6rst  class,  a  star  with  four  rays  embroidered  on  the  left  side 
of  the  dress,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  iron  crown  and  the  le- 
gend :  Avita  et  Aucta. 

In  Spain,  the  order  of  Charles  III.  bore  on  the  shield  of 
his  great  cross  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the 
cross  of  the  simple  knights,  a  G  interlacing  the  cipher  HI., 
and  this  device  :  Virtuti  et  merito. 

The  knights  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Ferdinand  bore  a  cross  with  this  Iwend  around  the 
shield ;  Mrey  y  la  jsatria,  whilst  those  of  tne  third  dass  had 
this  device,  Al  merito  militar. 

As  to  the  military  orderof  Saint  HeTm^Sgilde^  the  honorary 
signs  of  which  are  the  cross  and  plate,  with  this  inscription 
around  the  shield:  Pretnio  h  la  constancia  militar. 

In  PoiiTDOAL  the  Order  of  Christ,  instituted  as  a  continoation 
of  the  Templars,  recalled  in  fact  by  its  ensigos,  thecostumeof  the 
Knights  Templar.  Each  member  wore  a  long  robe  of  white  wool, 
and  on  thebreasta  red  patriarchal  cross,with  another  cross  in  silver. 

The  Order  of  the  Tbwfr,  and  that  of  the  Sword,  were  distin- 
guished by  a  cross  and  a  medal,  both  bearing  on  their  front  the 
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but  itf  Uw  fevning  King^  and  on  the  reverae  this  inscription: 
Faier*  *  ieoMh,  (ntlonr  and  fidelity). 

In  Pkub8IAj  the  Order  of  tbe  Eed  Eagle  had  for  a  device : 
Saetn  etf  CbitHaulu ;  and  sinoe  1814  they  have  snbstitatcd 
for  tbe  golden  medal,  its  ancient  decoration,  a  silver  cross 

Tsded  to  a  white  ribbon  embroidcaed  in  orange. 
B  Order  of  the  Ira*  Orou  bad  for  its  princiiml  attribntei 
a  dm  Croat  and  a  ribbon,  sometimes  black  embroidered  in 
vhitc^  and  sometimes  white  embroidered  in  black. 

In  the  KiNODOH  or  Naflss,  the  Order  qI  Saint  Ferdinamd,  and 
ifmeritf  bore  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  cross  the  inscription:  — 
IUb  merito ;  that  of  Saint  Georges  de  la  Reunion  marked 
jbpeat  croaa  by  this  inscription :  In  hoe  tigno  vineet.  Ti* 
ady,  the  Order  of  Francis  I.,  of  ifhioh  a  gold  medal  for  the 
Gonmanders  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  Knights  were  the  dis- 
tiictivo  emblcns,  had  these  words  for  a  legend :  De  rege  opti- 
ma meiito. 

In  the  Brans  of  thb  Cbcsoh  the  celebrated  Order  of  the 
Gdi  9fmr  leoalled  by  the  cross  of  its  Knights  that  of  the 
HoMRtaUers  of  Jemsalem,  the  spur  saspended  between  the 
two  lower  points,  b^ng  the  only  distinction.  The  new  Older 
of  BcM  Otegory  had  for  a  signal  an  octagoniJ  cross  enamelled 
ia  red ;  on  the  shield  was  the  efiSgy  of  Gregory  tlie  Qreat,  and 
<m  the  reverse  the  following  device  :  Pro  Deo  et  principe,  with 
Una  inscription :  ^regoriut  XVL,  P.  M.,  anno  1  j  the  ribbon 
if  red  and  yellow. 

In  SwSDfBN  the  Order  of  Waea  bore  on  the  oval  medallion,  in 
whidi  ihedecoration  was  set,  theaymbolic&l  sheaf>  {f^aaatn  So^ 
dois}.  and  this  inscription;  Qiutafdeit  tredie^  iustiktere,  1770. 
Ibe  Order  of  Z'£taUefolenre  had  for  the  motto  of  its  decora- 
lion,  these  words :  Nt$eU  oeeatum, 

Tbe  Order  of  the  Sere^Hm  had  for  an  insignia^a  cross 
n^eoded  to  a  bine  ribbon,  and  presenting  on  its  surface  tlie 
Ictten  L  H.  S.  (JetHi  H^mitmm  SalvaUtrJ,  whilst  on  the  re- 
verse were  the  initials  of  these  words  :  Friderieue  rex  Sueda^ 

In  DxMHAnm  the  knights  of  the  Otder  of  the  Elephant  or  of 
Enif  Mary,  bore  a  oollar  oompoeed  of  several  elephants,  in* 
tvwoven  with  Towers,  and  to  which  ie  saspended  a  golden 
dqihant  enamelled  in  white,  the  back  laden  with  a  silver  cas- 
tle built  of  sand  (noir),  on  a  raised  terrace  enamelled  with 
Bowers,  a  mantle  of  velvet  striped  with  white  satin,  bearing, 
eaibroidered  in  gold,  on  Uie  im  side,  a  cross  encircled  wilb 
lay^  is  iht  eeremonial  dress,   finally,  in  Belgium*  where  we 
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have  but  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  decoration  consists  in  a 
cross  enamelled  in  white,  of  which  a  crown  of  laurel  and  of 
oak  reunite  the  rays.  The  shield  enamelled  in  black  with  a 
xed  border  between  two  circles  of  gold,  bearing  on  its  face  the 
cipher  of  the  king,  and  on  the  back  the  coat-of-arms,  with  the 
device :  Vnnion  fait  la  force.  A  last  word,  apropos  of  a 
chivalric  ensign,  wliich  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  the  Vemprite*  By  this  word,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviation  of  tTenterprite,  consecrated  both  in 
the  Italian  empr^,  and  the  Spanish  entpresaSj  by  which  was 
designated  in  the  middle  ages,  these  adventures  which  the 
knights  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  perform  either  in  honor 
of,  or  to  give  pleasure  to,  their  ladies.  The  valiant  knis^ht  who 
undertook  an  emprite  bore  the  ensiffu  on  his  arms.  This  was 
a  ring*  a  bracelet,  a  manacle,  chains,  or  other  symbols  attached 
to  the  hands  by  their  mistress  herself.  Uf  this  they  were  not 
to  be  dispossessed,  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  several  ^ears, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  oath,  and  never  without 
having  accomplished  the  feat  of  arms  which  was  the  object  of 
this  cbivalreus  vow.  If  after  bearing  it  for  some  time,  the 
knight  met  some  other  vtdiant  knight,  who  offered  to  croaa  a 
lance  with  him,  and  strip  him  of  his  mprite,  that  is  to  say, 
bear  ofT  tbe  gage  that  he  bore,  this  would  be  to  him  a  serious 
disgrace. 

We  see  in  Monstrelet  a  squire  of  Aragon  who  having  chal- 
lenged some  English  Knights,  and  who  carried  on  his  right 
leg  un  tr&ngon  dS  greve^  never  resigned  this  emprise  till  he  was 
relea^d  from  it  by  one  of  the  knights.-  Sometimes  several 
knights  en^n^d  to  run  the  same  venture  and  take  tbe  same 
emprise.  We  see  in  1414,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  sixteen 
of  his  Lords,  Knights,  and  Squires,  made  a  vow  to  carry 
duritig  two  years,  every  Sunday  on  their  left  leg,  a  manacle  in 
gold  for  the  knights,  and  in  stiver  for  the  squires,  until  they 
had  found  an  equal  number  of  valiant  knights  to  combat. 
Whilst  the  knight  bore  the  emprise  he  was  inviolable  and  sa' 
cred.  The  squire  who  was  devoted  to  his  service  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  touch  the  emprise,  et  ioy  affenomUlanf  dieu 
ha».  To  take  away  the  emprise,  it  was  necessary  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Lord  of  the  Court  where  it  had  been  found  should 
be  obtained. 

VKasiyiKD  Works. — The  mania  of  versification  baa  been 
«t  times  80  great  amongst  some  writers  completely  devoid  of 
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imi^nation,  that  sooner  than  relinqaisfa  this  st^le  of  writing 
tbef  have  even  transformed  prose  works  into  verse,  and  were 
Dot  content  to  verafjr  literary  works;*  the/  versified  works  on 
hislor/,  ]aw,  tbeolc^,  science,  and  of  the  monastic  rules* 
Tbas  in  the  third  century  Hichard  D'Aauebaut^  an  Anglo 
Xorman  poet,  versified  the  InstUutet  of  Juatinianf  and  Nicho- 
UiDourbault  published  in  1280  la  CoiUume  de  Mrmandie, 
to  metre  of  eight  sylhiblea.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
bare  been  versified  very  many  times. 

Much  later  a  Spaniard  versified  the  treatise  Advenu*  omne» 
Uraet  of  the  Archbishop  of  Compostelio,  Castro,  who  died 
in\56tf.  The  celebrated  Italian  lawyer,  Oeunaro,  who  died  in 
17(1,  translated  the  Digest  in  Latin  verse.  Garnier  Desch^nes 
is  utior  of  ia  Couiume  de  Paris  put  inio  French  verge  1 768, 
ID  duodecimo,  a  work  which  passed  through  three  editions. 
A  lawyer,  Flacon,  published  in  Paris  in  1805,  le  Code  civil, 
Ml  M  vert. 

In  retaliatiou,  some  writers  of  the  latter  Empire  amused 
tbemselves  by  putting ^sop's  fables  into  prose,  Babrius  having 
Teisified  them.  In  tiie  hitter  ages  of  latinity  they  did  likewise 
with  the  fables  of  Fhedrus.  We  are  not  aware  whether  it  was 
the  same  motives  that  inspired  a  Protestant  minister,  Ducom- 
min,  who  had  put  into  prose  the  fables  of  la  Motte,  in  giving 
»  a  reason  that  all  did  not  like  verse^  and  that  besides  prose 
seemed  better  adapted  than  poetry  tu  the  simple  and  natural 
stjle  of  fables. 

The  tedinical  works  in  verse  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
Among  the  treatises  on  Grammar,  that  most  known  is  le 
Jardin  det  Racinet  grecquet,  of  Lancelot^  preceded  by  this 
advice  to  the  reader : 

"  Toi  qui  cheris  la  docte  Gr^ 
iadis  fleuiit  la  sagesse. 

£ntre  en  ce  jardin  non  de  fieur? 
Qui  n'ont  que  de  vaines  coulenrs, 

'  The  Fc«ft'»  d€  Pierri,  of  MoUere,  has  beat  put  Into  rerae  bj  Tfa. 
Ccnneille ;  tbe  Pricieuut  ItidicuU$,  hj  Somaize.  Telemaque  has  been 
put  Into  Tene  in  almost  all  European  lanjfuagM.  The  foUowiag  is  a 
fpedmeii  of  I^Uetier'B  style,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  last  ceatary 
riiTiiied  ths  MTCoth  book  of  this  Lut  work 

"  Mais  quel  est  ca  Mentor  ?   Par  la  simplicit* 
Sani  peine  on  le  croirait  ni  dans  robsenriiC : 
Hids  attentiremeat  quand  on  le  eonsidkre, 
II  aemble  d'an  mortel  Uen  mrpaswr  k  sphire." 
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Uais  de  raaitw  nourriasantes 
Qai  rendent  lea  ftmes  savanteB." 
The  elegance  of  the  versification  of  the  Jardin  de*  Saeine* 
(?fW!jii«»hMbeenatlea8tequaUed,ifnot  surpassed, xxklaQiomS- 
tm  m  vers  teoAniques,  published  in  Paris,  1801,  in  ootaro. 
*'  L'Angle  doiit  le  sommet  I  la  courbe  se  rend, 
A  moiti^  des  degr^s  de  Tarcque  qu*il  comprend  ; 
Ijorsqu'il  est  au  dehors,  le  cas  devient  oomplexe, 

Dq  concave  moiM^  moins  moiti^  da  conveze. 
*  »  »  #  • 

Le  triangle  rectangle  et  son  hjpotSnase 
Ont  des  propri^t^fl  que  pas  un  ne  recuse ; 
La  perpendicutaire  allant  &  Tangle  droit, 
De  nous  le  d^moutrer  aura  bientdt  le  droit." 

"We  do  not  know  if  it  was  in  the  same  work  that  thii 
definition  of  parallels  which  we  had  formerly  read  fippears  : 

"  A  I'abri  de  I'envie,  en  compagnes  fidMes, 

On  voit  marcher  de  front  deux  lignes  parallels." 

If  not  found  there,  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  there.  Amongst 
the  most  recent  works,  we  most  not  for^t  la  Qiograpkie  de 
la  France,  t»  teeknitad  vtr»e,  divided  tn$o  S/i^dome,  wtM 
noUi  wriiten  in  the  ttyle  of  ineeripHoM,  by  Balestrier.  We 
regret  not  knowing  this  week,  the  poetry  of  whi(^  would 
afford  strange  specimens. 

Pecdndity  ov  Writbm. — There  are  some  writers,  accord- 
ing to  Yignenl  Marville,  who  have  extreme  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning, bat  when  that  point  is  once  achieved,  and  the  way  open, 
they  go  ou  rapidly.  The  first  lines  of  the  history  of  M.  de 
Thoa  cost  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  but  that  difficolfy 
once  surmounted  he  sped  ou  with  great  rapidity.  Others  have 
gieat  facility  in  writing,  but  take  a  long  time  to  polish  their 
works.  In  this  category  we  may  class  Horace  amongst  the 
Bomans,  M.  de  Babutin  with  ourselves ;  saoh  in  fact  are  the 
greater  number  of  pndent  people,  who,  bom  writns,  fcdbv  at 
first  the  impulse  of  nature,  which  sobeequently  reqairee  both 
correction  and  finish.  Others,  in  fine,  but  that  is  their  mis- 
fortune,  write  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  do  not  revise  their 
works.  M.  de  Saumaise  was  of  this  description ;  a  daagerom 
character  which  uniformly  snffors ;  but  which  serves  no  point 
dther  as  a  model  or  example  to  auy  one.  "  Fabius  L&uiida, 
an  Italiau  poet,  dwelt  along  time  ou  his  works;  andietouohed 
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tlMi  more  than  ten  times  ia  order  to  give  them  the  perfieotion 
he  was  desiroaa  they  should  possess.  Pian  Maf^,  who  Kaa 
writtenso  wellin  Latin,  composed  on]y  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines 
■daj.  Paalas  Emilias  SaDctorius,  who  had  undertaken  to  write 
K  Latin  history  of  his  time,  was  eo  long  polishing  what  he  did. 
Chat  another  would  iu  less  time  have  written  9  liistory  of  the 
whole  world.  M .  de  Vaogelaa  was  thirty  years  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  Qnintus  Curtioa,  changing  and  correcting  it 
nneeasinffly.*  M.  Habert,  of  the  Academy,  author  of  the 
fempie  ae  ia  mort,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  pieces 
of  French  poetry,  changed  and  recltanged  during  three  years 
the  metreof  l^is  work,  in  order  that  it  might  attain  the  beauty, 
polish,  and  eleganos  which  he  ambitioned.  It  was  not  without 
meh  vigilanoe  and  Teiy  hard  labor  that  Malherbe  produced 
&»  dirine  poetry.  U.  de  Balzac  passed  days  and  nights 
arnnging  his  thoughts  to  attain  that  perspicuity  of  style  and 
dioioQ  of  words  for  which  we  admire  him  at  the  present  day. 

The  mannseripts  of  Ariosto  are  full  of  erasures.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  aat<^ph  manuscript  preserved  at  Florence,  the 
celebrated  stanza  in  wbioh  he  deseribed  a  tempest,  written  in 
sixteen  different  ways. 

Petrarch  re-made  one  of  his  verses  furty-six  times. 

The  niBnttscripts  of  Taaso  are  illegible  in  oouseqaeuce  of  all 
the  corrections. 

Pascal  re-made  as  often  as  sixteen  times  one  of  his  Pro- 
vltuiaiet. 

BnffoD  re-copied  fleven  times  the  mauuvcnpt  of  the  ^o^e» 
it  la  naiura. 

Bnoquet,  anerudite  Frenchman  ofthe  eighteenth  century,  re- 
lead  fifty  times,  and  copied  himself  foarteea  times  one  of  his 
works,  SMr  la  iMHiee. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  first  book  ofthe  Silvet^  addressed  to 
SteUa,  the  author  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  composed  these  poems,  "a  rapidity,"  writes  he, 
"which  was  not  to  me  without  pleasure  i  none  had  cost  me  more 
than^two  days ;  some  even  of  the  most  imaginative  but  one  day. 
I  feared  mueh  that  they  would  not  carry  with  them  the  proofs 

•  Volture  Mid  to  Wm  00  thia  lalijeot,  -jonwiUneTCr  finish  it,  for 
wtalhS  rott  «n  vtdiibiDg  one  part,  our  language  wUI  undergo  ^^J^  * 
roairiUthenbe  obliged  to  doidl  the  other  parti  otm  ■gMiii'*  ^mra 
ft^M  »M  (application  of  the  epigfam  of  'llartisleD  Uie  Unnm  or  a 
IwrbCT:  Alters  barba  mtbit). 
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which  I  adranced.  The  lines  on  the  colossal  statue  of  Domi- 
tian,  for  which  the  Bmperor  had  had  the  extreme  condescen- 
sion to  solicit  my  muse,  I  had  to  deliver  the  uext  day,  whi^ 
was  the  inauguration.  .  .  .  The  epithalaminm  which  you 
have  commanded,  yon  know  should  be  an  affair  of  two  days. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  great  undertaking,  seeing  that  there  are  in  .  the 
piece  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  hexameters." 

Caspar  Barthiusj  a  German  savant>  died  in  1587,  "  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  jears  of  age/'  said  Baillet,  "when  be  oom  posed 
a  treatise  or  a  dissertation  in  form  of  a  letter  on  the  manner 
of  reading  with  profit  the  authors  of  the  Latin  langua^,  com- 
mencing from  Bnnios  to  the  end  of  the  Soman  Empire,  and 
continuing  A^m  the  decline  of  the  language  up  to  the  critics 
of  these  latter  times  who  have  re-establiahed  the  ancient 
authors.  It  was  a  composition  which  the  author  aasnres  as 
cost  him  but  the  labor  of  one  day  of  four  and  twenty  hours."* 

Dumonin,  a  ^French  author  of  the  sixteenth  ceatury,  took 
two  months  to  translate  in  seven  thousand  Latin  vwsea  la 
Semaine  of  Dubartas. 

The  Italian  Ferreri  composed,  in  three  days,  a  poem  iu  Ladn 
(Lugdunente  mmuiumj  of  a  thousand  hexamdsr  verses  on 
Leo  X. 

VEloge  de  la  Jhlie  was  a  labor  of  only  seven  days  to 

Erasmus. 

Chapman,  an  English  poet,  died  1634,  translated  in  four 
months  the  twelve  last  books  of  the  lUad. 

Gnillard  Danville,  gendarme  of  the  Queen,  author  of  la 
CAasief^,  a.  heroi-comieaX  poem,  (1624,  in  duodecimo],  took 
care  to  apprise  his  readers  that  he  commenced  this  vork  daring 
an  official  voyage  across  Styria,  and  concluded  it  on  repair- 
ing to  Bavaria  in  France  on  the  king*s  service.  He  boasted  of 
having  composed  more  than  900  verses  in  twelve  days,  without 
infringing  in  the  least  on  his  other  avocations.  This  was  not 
bad  for  a  gendarme. 

Voltaire,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  in  1763,  composed  the 
tragedy  of  Olympie,  "  It  was  the  work  of  six  days,"  wrote 
he  to  one  of  bis  friends,  whose  opinion  he  wished  to  have  on 
the  merit  of  this  piece.  "  The  author  should  not  have  taken 
bis  rest  on  the  seventh/*  replied  his  frimd.  "  He  would  have 
repented  of  his  work,"  replied  Voltaire.  Some  time  after,  he 
returned  the  piece  with  several  corrections. 


*  Baillet,  Fi«  dei  tufinU  ceUbrta,  p  396. 
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Uary  Darbj,  b  celebrated  Englufa  actrew,  who  died  in  1800, 
conposed  in  tv^e  honn,  a  poenii  compriring  three  hundml 
aad  fiftjr  tenes.  It  is  bat  just  to  sst  that  the  greater  nnmber 
of  these  works  written  thus  fattrriedljr,  lived  out  as  diort  a 
lime  as  was  taken  to  compose  them. 

Two  theologians  of  the  fourth  centuij,  Did^mns  and  T heo- 
dorus,  have  left,  the  foriuer  six  thousand,  the  latter  ten 
thousand  volumes,  or  we  had  better  aaj,  one  six  thou- 
nud,  and  the  other  ten  thousand  treatises. 

The  works  of  Alfred  the  Great  (died  1280,)  published  in 
16M,  formed  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio.  The  Speculunt 
Mapis,  of  Vincent  de  Beaavais,  were  composed  in  ten  volumes 
ia  folio. 

The  Chronicle  of  Homeck,  a  German  historian  of  the  thir- 
leenth  centurr,  contained  eighty-three  thousand  vnaes.  The 
style  of  this  Chronicler  was  equally  good  aa  thai  of  Hennin, 
aathor  of  a  poem  in  a  hundred  songs.  Soyouthi,  an  Arabic 
author  of  the  fil^eeuth  century,  has  left  more  than  sixty 
works  on  all  subjects.  The  celebrated  Meiatertangor  Uans- 
Sachse,  who  died  in  1576,  has  left  between  all  his  writings, 
26  comedies,  and  27  tn^dies  sacred,  and  52  comedies,  and 
26  tra^diesprofane;  64farces  of  the  Carnival;  59fables;  110 
all^orical  tales ;  197  comic  tales,  and  307  poems,  sacred  and 
pro^ne.  He  had  besides  translated  and  put  into  verse 
several  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Mac«io,aPortngnese  Franciscanof  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  author  of  58  paneygrics,  60  discourses,  32  prayera,  128 
el^es,  115  epitaphs,  212  dedicatory  epistles,  7U0  letters, 
2,600  epic  poems,  5U0  elegies,  110  odes,  3,000  epigrams,  4 
l^in  comedies,  2  tragedies,  and  one  satire  in  Spanish. 

Alexander  Hardy  was  the  most  prolific  author  that  ever 
labored  in  France  for  the  theatre.  He  composed  600  pieces. 
This  was  nothing,  however,  in  oomparason  to  the  1,800  pieces 
in  verse  by  Lopez  de  Vega,  who,  besides,  composed  21  volumes 
in  quarto,  of  poetry,  and  sever^  minor  copies  of  verses. 


century,  lias  left  more  than  200  works,  forming  40  volumes  in 
folio  and  in  quarto. 

We  have  preserved  at  the  Bodlyan  library,  at  Oxford, 
122  volumes  in  folio,  writings  from  the  hand  of  Dodsworth, 
an  English  Antiquarian  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  German  lif  oser^  a  coinpiler  of  the  last  centaiy*  has  left 
480  vorks,  1 7  of  vhioh  are  still  aiipabliebcdj  18  are  dispntad; 
these  wonld  fnnn  in  all  » total  of  700  votumea,  whereor  there 
are  71  in  folio,  without  inclnding  S4  volomea  of  re-printa,  or 
new  editions  of  his  works,  nor  4  volnmes  of  which  be  was 
only  editor,  nor  24  dissertations  or  articles  vhich  he  bad  fur- 
nished  for  three  periodical  cominlations,  nor  26  nnmben  of 
weekly  notices  of  Itteraiy  news  from  Suabia. 

Another  German.Krnnitz>nho  died  in  1796,  composed  by  hioa- 
self  an  encyclopedia  which,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  formed 
72  huge  Tolames  in  octaro. 

The  author  of  Manon  Lewaui^  the  Abb^  Prerost,  wrote 
more  than  170  volumes. 

Hie  principal  works  of  Bestif  de  la  foetonne  formed  146 
volumes  in  daodecimo. 

The  Journalist,  Fr^ron,  is  author  of  260  volumee.  'Hier 
attribute  to  Figoeioedo,  a  Portugae»e  savant  of  the  eighteenth 
eeittury,  169  works,  6B  of  which  have  been  printed;  to  Madame 
Le^rince  Beaumont,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,70  volnmee ; 
toDueRiy-I)ameenil,95;toaGerman  romance  writer,Ijafout8inea 
descendant  of  the  French  refugees,  75romanoefiin  210  volumes. 

The  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Gail  make  500  pages  in 
qnarto. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  learned  botanist,  Adanson,  on  Natural 
Histoiy,  were  composed  of  120  volumes,  and  of  76,000  rep- 
resentations. 

Ding^,  a  French  writer,  rather  unknown,  (died  iu 
1 832)  has  left  autograph  manuscripts  which  weigh  400 
kilf^rammes. 

The  Chinese  authors  have  not  been,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
lees  prolific  than  oura.  In  the  last  century,  the  Bmperor 
Khiang-Loung,  wished  to  make  choice  of  some  of  the  chefa- 
d'oeuvres  of  Chinese  literature ;  this  selection  could  not  contain 
fewer  than  180,000  volumes.  In  this  collection  are  noted 
three  works  writtra  by  Europeans. 

XiB  JouRKAi.  DE  Savakts. — The  weekly  sheet,  founded  in 
1665,by  M.deSallo,  minister  in  theParliament  of  Paris,  under 
the  title  of /ourna/J««  Savanit^  deserves  particular  attention,  as 
having  been  the  first  model  of  literary  Periodical  Reviews.  M. 
de  Sallo,  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  his  opinions,  concealed  him- 
self under  the  signature  of  H^ouville.  Entrenched  behind  this 
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imn-de-placDehebQrledhisjadgtQeaUoatbeinen  mott  naiark- 
able  !brtheirwritiDgsatthi^period;and>accordiDgtoa  custom 
vhich  can  be  tnuied  sofficiently  high,  he  did  not  spare  tht 
modesty  of  his  coUaborateurB,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  bx- 
travagant  praises  he  lavishes  on  M.  Chap^n,  oue  of  his  co- 
partuers  in  the  compilation  of  the  Journal,  Notwithstanding 
the  reserve  aud  gravity  of  M.  de  Sallo.  he  was  not  able  to.  guard 
himself  from  occasional  ebullitions  of  satire,  as  has  been  thus 
expressed  by  La  Fontaine 

Tout&iseurde  journal  doit  tribal  aaotlui. 

But  the  republic  of  lettersi  little  accustomed  at  the  time  to  tiiis 
avpremtcy  in  ioQrDaIism«  rebelled  a^nst  this  new  speeies  of 
eeiuorship,  which,  spiioging  from  pnvste  suthorityj  set  itself 
up  as  a  enpreme  arbiter  of  the  scieaces  of  litemture  aud  of  the 
arls.  Against  this  modem  Procostes,  who  in  his  paper  com- 
menced the  occupation,  since  brought  to  perfection,  of  man- 
ning, mutilating  aud  disfiguring  all  those  who  had  had  the' 
misfortune  of  displeasing  him,  Charles  Fatin,  on  whom  they 
had  made  a  veiy  lively  attack,  the  author  of  VJnimduetim 
H'iUlcire  far  leM  midatlle*,  and  several  others  whose  sdf  lore 
bad  been  wounded,  coalesced  to  exLiDguisb  the  joamal  goilty 
of  hurting  their  literary  vanity. 

They  uund  this  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  as  Guy 
Patin  has  thus  written: — "M.  de  Colbert  took  nnder  hia 
protection  the  authors  of  this  journal. ;  and  if  my  son  had  de- 
Rnded  himself  they  say  hewonld  haveberosenttoUwBartUle : 
it  vas  consequenUy  better  not  to  write.'* 

But  on  the  occasion  of  some  books  having  been  condemned 
bytheronrtof  Borne,  there  escaped  from  M.  de  Sollosome 
sallies  contrary  to  the  ediot  of  the  inquisitors,  and  in  favour 
of  Iho  lUiorties  of  the  Qallican  Chnrcb.  Some,  to  whom  this 
innovation  of  journalism  was  not  agreeablet,  and  who  detested 
M .  de  Sallo  and  his  friends  in  their  capacity  of  a  parliainentai^ 
faction  and  of  Ghdlicans  suspected  of  Jansenism,  used  their 
influence  with  the  Pope*s  Nuncio,  and  obtained  an  order  for 
the  suspension  of  the  journal.  Chapelain,  well  known  for  the 
wariness  of  his  di8p08ition,and  with  which  Balzac  had  reproached 
him,  and  who  was  much  more  reserved  towards  the  powers  than 
Balsac,  had  as  we  know  the  best  income  of  all  the  Beaux  £s- 
priCs,  wrote  on  this  subjeot  in  a  letter  of  16ft5 :— 
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"The  complaints  of  Boine  on  the  liberty  of  our  Journal  de* 
Savants  has  caused  the  suspension  of  its  publication. —  M.  de 
Sallo,  who  is  its  founder,  would  sooner  abandun  altogether  bis 
oha^  than  submit  to  the  scrutinj  of  a  censor.  The  English^ 
in  imitation  of  us,  have  commenced  one  in  their  language. 
Thej  are  learned,  rare  and  free,  and  much  that  is  good  may 
beexpected;  besides,  not  being  obliged toobservethe  same  rules 
as  we  are,  we  may  indolgea  hope  that  it  will  be  more  lasUngand 
not  less  bold  than  ours  has  been,** 

When  the  publication  of  the  Journal  dea  SaoaiUs  was  re- 
sumed in  1674  the  direction  of  it  was  confided  to  the  A.bb^ 
Gallois.  This  Abbe  was  a  partisan  of  the  new  philosophy 
then  verr  strongly  attacked  by  zealous  disciples  of  the  old. 
These  latter  presented  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
in  which  thej  moved  that  the  Professors  of  the  Universitjr 
should  be  obliged  by  a  decree  to  teach  nothing  but  what  was 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle;  on  the  other  sicfe 
it  was  said,  ironically,  if  these  strange  regulations  were  not 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  return  thanks  ou  the  part  of  the 
burlesi^De  decree  of  Buileau,  and  on  that  of  the  polemic 
ingenuity  sustained  bv  the  Journals  dea  Savants. 

TheJoumal  was  afterwards  directed  by  M.  de  la  Boque;  then 
by  the  President  Cousin,  who  re-united  with  the  functions 
of  the  journalist  that  of  censor;  then  in  fine,  and  in  the  following 
century,  by  a  sucession  of  savants,  amongst  whom  we  dis- 
tinguish  Pontenelle,  Vertot,  Saurin,  Terrasson,  Trablet,  Des- 
fontaines.  Burette,  Duresnel,  Montcrif,  de  Guides,  Olairant, 
Dupuy,  Delalande,  and  others.* 


*  Tho  old  Journal  dea  Savant$  made,  np  to  1792.  eleven  huodred  vo- 
liunsi  ia  qtuvto.  This  Joomal  had  been  resatned  in  September,  IB16, 
under  the  dlrecdon  of  M.  Dannon,  afterwax^  under  tiiat  of  M.  Lehnur 
and  continuei  np  to  this  day  at  the  rate  of  one  Tolnme,  in  quarto^ 
annually. 
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Arr.  II.— BALDWIN,  FIRST  FRENCH  EMPEROK 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BauJom  IX.  Chmie  de  Plandret  premier  empereur  Romain  de 
OmtlanUnople,  Drame  hutonque  en  cinq  Actes,  precede  de 
amnderatitmM  ki»torique»t  polUiques,  ei  lUferairet  d*  une 
$Btere$$ttmie  adMoiUe,  Par  JuUen  le  Bomseaa.  ^ris, 
1856. 

The  late  Turkish  war  broaght  forward  new  objects  of 
interest  to  recreate  the  European  mtnd.    French  and  English 
soldiers  stood  side  by  side,  mirabile  dicta  1  on  a  soil  where 
western  warriors  had  not  trod  in  arms  since  the  Crusades. 
New  books  of  travel,  and  new  sketches  replaced  the  hack- 
nifd  scenes  of  France,  Italy,  the  Rhine.    Ottoman  and 
fiiUDtine  historians  led  the  reader  into  patliR  less  trite  than 
tfiose  of  the  Occidental  nations :  names,  that  though  historic, 
were  unfamiliar,  came  into  notice^  or  returned  to  memorr : 
there  were  fresh  themes  for  poets,  and  might  hare  been  fol" 
dmnntirts,  if  the  drama  still  maintained  the  position  that  once 
it  held :  there  were,  indeed,  two  or  three  attempts  to  find 
subjects  for  the  stage,  amid  all  Uiis  novelty,  but  the  attempts 
were  not  successfol.    Of  one  of  tliera,  however,  we  would 
write,  because  the  choice  of  the  subject  was  well  made,  but 
badly  wrought  out ;  exactly  reversing  the  old  saying,  "  mater- 
iem  smierabit  opus."    A  Frenchman,  rejoicing  in  the  cogno- 
nen  of  Le  Bousseau  (what  might  he  his  affinity  with  Jean 
Jacques  we  know  not)  was  struck  with  the  fact  of  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  a  liege  man  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  Suzerain  of  his  territory,  having  been  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne  of  Constantinople  by  French  arms  and  French  influeuce ; 
and  having  founded  a  dynasty,  (short-lived  enough,  be  it 
owned)  of  French  emperor?.    There  was  interest  in  this  to 
Gallic  ears:  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  there  was  another 
French  army  in  Constantinople :  what  Aad  been  might  be 
again  :  at  all  events  it  was  pour  la  gloire  de  la  belle  France  to 
KCsU  that  event;  and  Le  Rousseau  accordingly  indited  a 
Tragedy  entitled,  "  Baldwin  The  IX,  Count  of  Flandera,  first 
Roman  Emperor  of  Constantinople."   A  true  tragic  poet  could 
find  situations  of  deep  pathos  and  strong  emotion  in  the  strange 
story  of  Baldwin  and  his  family ;  a  story  which  is  replete  with 
Terror  and  Pity,  these  legitimate  elements  of  Tragedy,  accord- 
ing  to  tlie  ancient  canon  of  criticism.   Among  all  the  pasaages 
of  medieval  history  that  have  perplexed  alike  both  ootempor. 
aries  and  posterity,  there  are  none  more  dark,  more  fearful. 
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more  mysterious,  than  those  connected  with  Baldwiu  and  hia 
ohiMren.  Thai  the  reader  mar  fonn  hit  ovn  estimate  of  the 
means  afforded  by  them  for  mo  construction  of  an  effective 
tragedy,  we  will  enter  upon  a  soccinet  narrative  of  drcam- 
stancesj  many  of  which  lie  itmoved  from  the  high  road,  and 
beaten  tracks  of  every-day  readings. 

Baldwiu  the  Ninth  Count  of  Flanders  of  that  name,  was  the 
son  of  BaldwiOi  sumamed  the  CoarageonS}  Count  of  Hainanlt, 
and  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  early  trained 
to  arms  by  his  father*  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  in  a  snccessfol  campaign  against  Jacques  D^Avdoea,* 
a  noble  of  Hainault,  from  whom  they  couqoered  Cond^  The 
son  of  d*Av6nes  was  afterwards  closely  and  unhappily  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Count  of  Flanders.  At  seven*' 
teen,  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Neuville^ 
which  victOTT  he  recovered  some  disputed  territories  from 
his  father's  unclej  the  then  Count  of  ^amur.  He  was  still 
but  a  stripling  when  he  received  the  honor  of  knighlhood 
&om  the  royal  uands  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1194,  he  succeeded  to  her 
dominions  as  Baldwin  IX.  of  Flanders ;  aud  in  the  following 
Tear  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Baldwin  VI.  of  Hainault.  On 
flis  accession  he  did  homage  at  Metz  to  the  Emperor  of 
Qermany,  Henry  TI.  for  the  fiefs  he  possessed  under  the 
empircj  and  afterwards  rendered  fealty  for  Flanders  to  Philip 
An^stus,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  his  Suzerain, 
havinebeen  married  to  Isabella  of  Hainanlt,  Baldwin's  sbler, 
[who  had  died  in  1190).  Baldwin,  however,  soon  made  war 
upon  Philip,  to  recover  Artnis,  which  had  been  detached  from 
Flanders,  as  a  marriage  portion  for  Isabella,  contrary  (as  Bald* 
win  asserted)  to  the  constitution  of  his  stat«.  The  Count  was 
victorious,  and  his  success  against  so  great  a  monaich  as 
Philip  Anguetus,  together  with  thewisdomheevinoedin  politics, 
and  the  renown  of  nis  valour  in  boyhood,  won  for  him  tlut 
high  consideration  which  eventuated  in  his  elevation  to  tbe 
Imperial  dignity. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  anxious  to  recover  Jerusalem,  wfaidi  had 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  commissioned 


*  Tlie  flirtifled  town  of  Avdttei,  or  AreHiei,  on  the  lirer  Bepre  iq 
HaioMiU,  gavo  the  tlUe  of  Count. 
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Foulqne,  Cdi^  of  NeaiU;-en-Bud  to  preacb  a  new  Crasade.  A 
briiliint  toarnament  was  held  in  H99,  at  Eery-sur-Aisne,  in 
Champagne ;  thither  Foulque  repaired,  and  preached  to  the 
iM^e  asaemblr  with  so  much  unction,  that  knights,  princra, 
ill  were  moved  even  to  tears,  and  assumed  the  Cross.  Among 
thein  were  Baldwin,  Henry  of  Hninault,  Count  of  Saorbruck, 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Moutferrat,  Louis,  Count  of  Blois,  Hugh, 
Coont  de  St.  Fol,  the  Count  of  Champagne,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  too  well  remembered  (or  too  evil)  in  the  history  of 
the  Albigenses,  The  Margnis  of  Montferrat  was  nominated 
\nderof  tlie  expedition.  But  the  influence  of  Baldwin  was, 
on  ill  occasions,  predominant. 

TbeCount  of  Flanders  was  married  to  Mary  of  Champagne, 
iDd&adtwodaughters,  Jane  and  Maivaret.  Whenaboutto  leave 
^oie  for  the  East,  he  committed  we  care  of  his  dominion^ 
and  the  gaardianship  of  his  children,  then  very  ^oung,  to  his 
brother,  Philip,  Count  of  Namur,  conjointly  with  Bouchard 
d'Afdnca,  ihe  son  of  that  Jaques  d^Av^snes  upon  whom  Baldwin 
VIII.  had  formerly  made  war  (as  before  mentioned). 
BoQchard  had  left  his  own  country,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  ooart  of  Baldwin  IX.  with  whom  be  became  an  eapecial 
favorite,  from  his  great  abfliUes,  and  his  pleasing  manners. 
Little  (Jjd  the  nufbrtnnate  Bouchard  foresee  the  miseries  that 
would  be  heaped  upon  him  by  those  two  young  girls,  the  chiU 
dren  of  his  friend.  Their  mother,  carried  away  by  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Foolque  de  Neuilly,  had  resolved  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  bat  she  did  not  set  out  with  hts 
hostand;  she  waited  for  a  fleet  commanded  by  John  de  NMe, 
which  was  to  sail  from  one  of  the  Flemish  ports. 

Tne  rendezvous  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  of  the  different 
nations,  was  at  Venice,  where  they  Were  to  be  provided  with 
shipping  and  provisions  on  payment  of  85,000  muks  of 
rilver.  Bat  the  Crusaders,  on  their  arrival,  foand  that  all  Uie 
money  they  could  possibly  raise,  was  much  below  the  arnonnl 
required.  After  much  bargaining  with  the  Yenetians,  the 
latter  proposed  that  to  make  amends  for  the  sum  deficient,  the 
Crosaders,  before  proceeding  to  Palestine,  should  assault  and 
Rcover  for  Venice,  the  City  of  Zara,  in  Llyrio,  which  had 
fcvolted  to  the  Hangariaiw.  Several  of  the  Crusader-cfaiefa 
refused  to  turu  aside  from  their  ori^nal  mission  to  fight  in  an 
inferior  cause,  and  they  quitted  Venioe,  to  continue  their  route 
to  the  Holy  Land.    But  Baldwin,  fearing  that  without  the  aid 
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of  the  Venetians  tlie  whole  expedition  would  fail,  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  iiifloeiiced  man;  of  his  brother-leadera. 

The  Doge  of  Venice  at  that  time  vas  the  aged  and  heroie 
man  celebrated  b?  Lord  Bvron  in  the  eighth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold- 

"  Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  1" 
Henry  Daiidolo  was  then  beyond  90  years  old,  and  was  nearly 


in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of  Emanuel  Comnenus,  former 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  whom  he  had  been  scat 
ambassador  from  Venice  50  years  before,  and  who  had  caused 
a  sheet  of  hot  copper  to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  in  revenge  for 
Dandolo'a  firmness  in  defending  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Dandolo,  notwithstanding  his  defective  sight,  and  his  extreme 
age,  still  preserved  wondmul  strength  of  mind  and  body ;  he, 
too,  assumed  the  cross,  depnting  his  son  to  act  as  Doge  in 
his  absence,  and  accompanied  the  Expedition,  which  sailed 
from  Venice  in  October, 1202;  and  arriving  at  Zara,  besi^ed 
and  took  the  place,  where  the  Chiefs  resolvra  to  winter. 

At  Zara  they  were  visited  by  Envoys,  whose  embassy  caused 
another  departure  from  the  first  plan  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Greek  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  of  the  Imperial  flouseof  Com- 
nenU9,  had  been  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  sight 
by  an  ungrateful  brother  named  Alexius,  to  whom  he  had  given 
many  proofs  of  affection.  The  nnhappy  Isaac  had  a  sod,  al^io 
named  Alexius,  who  escaping  from  the  power  of  his  unnatural 
uncle,  exerted  himself  to  seek  aid  for  his  father,  lie  sent 
letters  to  the  confederates  at^Zara,  entreating  them  to  hasten 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  restore  Isaac  to  his  throne ;  aud 
promising,  in  recompense,  to  give  a  sum  of  200,000  marks 
among  the  knights  and  soldiers;  to  assist  them  with  a  Qreek 
Army  in  conquering  Egypt,  a  country  they  much  wished  to 
acquire  ;  and,  to  establish  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  Notwithstanding  these 
temp^g  offen,  some  of  the  lesdi'rs  protested  against  a  second 
postponement  of  their  design :  bnt  they  were  over-ruled  by 
Baldwin,  who  was  desirous  of  procuring  for  France  (whose 
troops  he  led)  the  advantage  of  a  close  connexion  with  Con- 
stantinople, the  key  of  the  East.  Montferrat  and  Dandulo 
acceded  to  Baldwin's  wishes;  aud  early  in  1203  the  French 
and  Venetians  sailed  with  500  ships  to  Corfu,  where  they  weie 
joined  by  Prince  Alexias,  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  about  120,000  men. 


blind,  scarcely  distinguishing  more  t1 
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Tbe  dtj  was  in  a  state  of  confasion,  fall  of  factions,  reli- 
gious and  political ;  and  the  people  were  utterly  degraded  and 
corrupt,  and  feared  while  they  hated  tbe  crueL  and  despotic 
usurper.  They  were  dism^d  by  the  appearance  of  the  brave 
and  hardy  warriors  of  the  West,  whom  they  called  "  men  of 
bronze,"  and  "exterminating  angels/'  and  firmly  believed 
that  each  one  was  able  to  tear  up  a  full  grown  oak  by  the 
root*.  The  fervent  ahortations,  however,  of  a  few  intrepid 
nirits,  availed  to  shame,  or  stimulate,  the  Greeks  into  some 
thow  of  reaistaoce  to  the  foreigners. 

Th»  ^sgjB  commenced  on  the  ist  of  July^  120S.  Baldnin 
led  the  van  with  the  Preuch,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and 
ittacked  the  city  from  Qalata :  the  panic  stricken  Greeks  soon 
fled  and  the  French  standard  was  planted  by  two  brothers  of 
a  noble  and  historic  house,  Ajitoine  and  Quesnes  de  Bethune; 
tbe  latter  was  a  wise  statesman,  a  brave  soldier,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  then  French  poets,  and  direct  ancestor  of  tbe  renowned 
SuUy,  minister  of  Henry  lY.  of  France.  TheYenetiau  fleet  forced 
ita  way  into  the  harbour ;  blind  oiA  Dandolo"  standing  on  the 
prow  of  bis  vessel  in  full  armour,  holding  his  drawn  sword, 
insisted  upon  going  on  shore.  A  kind  of  drawbridge  was 
contrived,  to  pass  from  the  yards  of  the  ship  to  the  walla  of 
the  city,  and  along  this  tbe  valiant  old  man  groped  his  way, 
and  entered  a  victor  into  Constantinople,  where,  half  a  century 
befwe,  he  had  been  treated  with  so  much  inhumanly.  Num- 
bers crowded  after  him;  they  planted  the  great  standard  of  St, 
Mark^ndtook  twenty-five  of  theonehundredand  ten  towers  that 
ought  to  have  vigorously  opposed  them.  The  terrified  Greeks 
revolted  against  the  usnrperj  who  made  his  escape  in  a  boat ; 
Isaac  Angelas  was  restored,  and  hia  son  assodated  with  him 
in  the  Empire  as  Alexius  lY. 

Tbe  latter  was  anxious  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  allies, 
but  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  though  he  melted  and  coined 
all  the  church  phite,  the  money  produced  was  much  below 
the  sum  promised;  and  the  Crusaders  encamped  without  the 
walla  till  thqr  should  receive  full  payment.  The  Greeks 
aUiomd  the  strangers;  frequent  brawls  ensued,  in  one  of 
which  the  city  was  fired,  and  a  large  pari  of  it  consumed. 
Alexius  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  own  subjects  for 


vooring  to  subvert  the  Greek  Church,  and  establish  that  qf 
Borne.   Meantime  the  unhappy  Alexius  was  treated  by  his 


tttviog  introduced  the  foreij 
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pllies  with  great  indignitj,  on  account  of  his  inTolantarjr  breach 
of  contract,  and  he  was  o^ten  compelled  to  attend  their  caroa- 
sals  clad,  as  in  mockery,  in  his  imperial  robes,  but  with  his 
crown  replaced  by  the  tarry  woollen  eap  of  a  Venetian  sailor, 
and  in  this  guise  he  was  expected  to  endure  patiently  rude 
tannts  and  practical  jokes. 

He  had  a  relative,  who  was  his  confidant  and  his  chamberlain, 
named  Alexins  Dncas,  and  snmamed  Murzufle,  a  man  with 
enormous  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  a  fierce  countenance;  tlus  trai- 
tor seeing  that  his  master  was  hated  by  the  Greeks,  and  scorned 
by  the  foremiers,  thonght  to  take  advanta^  of  the  circura- 
stances  to  elevate  himself  upon  the  young  Emperor's  ruin  :  be 
seized  and  strangled  him ;  the  old  and  infirm  Isaac  died  of  grief, 
and  Murzufie  reigned  as  Alexias  V. 

But  the  Crusaders,  determined  to  avenge  their  protege  and 
invested  Constantinople^whichnow  made  a  much  more  obstinate 
defence  than  before.  But  after  a  si^  of  three  monies  it  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  ezppsed  to  horrors  too  dreadful  for  detail. 
The  tetrible  carnage  was  at  length  checked,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  by  Montferrat  and  Biudwin  :  but  rapine  and  violence 
still  rioteid  in  every  quarter,  till  exhausted  by  excess ;  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  burned ;  and  noble  libraries  and  beautifid 
works  of  art  were  destroyed — and  in  the  midst  of  groans, 
shrieks,  flames,  ruins,  and  seas  of  blood,  the  French  officers 
and  the  Greek  ladies  (all  of  whom  must  hare  lost  some  friend 
or  near  relative),  assembled  and  danced  together  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Sophia; — has  this  revolting  instance  <tf  levi^  a 
parallel?  tee  cannot  remember  one. 

Murznfle  had  escaped  in  the  first  confusion,  but  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death  by  being  flung  headlong  from  a  147 
feet  nigh.  The  Latin  princes  then  decided  that  the  Byzantine 
sceptre  had  been  so  disgraced  by  the  many  atnxnties  of  its 
Greek  possessors  (a  series  of  the  moE^  weak  and  wicked  mon- 
archs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ever  known)  that  it  was 
expedient  to  tmnsfer  it  to  other  than  native  hands,  and  to 
choose  a  foreign  Emperor.  Twelve  electors  were  nominated, 
six  French  and  six  Venetian.  Their  votes  were  given  for 
Bandolo;  but  he  declined  the  imperial  dignity,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  a  Eepublic,  whose  chief 
magistrate  he  was.  The  electors,  then,  in  consideration 
the  valor,  wisdom,  and  many  virtues  of  the  Count  of  Flaoders 
and  Hainault,  nnanimonsly  elevated  him  to  the  vacant  throne 
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H  Bftkhrin  I.,  on  the  16th  of  tfay,  1204  ;  and  he  was  crowned 
in  the  Omrch  of  St.  Sophia  hj  Thomas  Moronni,  the  newly 
created  TenMiao  Patriaroh  of  Oonatanthiople,  a  Prelate  of  Ibe 
ChBvch  of  Borne. 

Bot  the  Croaaders,  instead  of  establishing  a  firm  and  power- 
Ibl  Kate,  to  censt  aggressions  on  the  peaee  of  Europe  from 
the  Notch  and  from  the  East,  eommitted  the  error  of  dismem- 
hetiog  the  Qreek  fimpire,  and  of  thos  rendering  its  sormign 
not  onlj  nselese  as  an  ally  to  the  Western  Powers,  fant  evsn 
a  barxien  to  them  when  their  policy  required  he  should  be 
saoported  against  an  en«ny.  The  oonfederates  assigaed  to 
Bttdwin  the  eiky  of  Constantinople,  and  one-third  of  the 
Snpive^  dividing  among  thensdvfs  the  remaining  share; 
Che  aiaet  valuable  portions  of  which  wMe  afterwards  aoqmred 
Ibr  Venice  by  the  address  of  Dandolo. 

The  Emperor  Biddwin,  with  power  thus  cireumsoribed  at 
his  oMaet^  was  unable,  notwithstanding  his  abihties  and 
aoangcto  lefbrmtbe  inveterate  abuses  among  the  natives 
of  bis  doorinions^  or  to  defend  bitf  throne  against  extern^ 
CDemiea.  The  exiled  Princes  of  the  Imperul  Houses  of 
Cemnenns  established  jHinoipalitun  for  themselves  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were,  of  oourse,  his  mortal  foes.  Gbeat  dis- 
ordcts  leigned  in  Constantinople ;  the  Laiins  were  insolent 
and  euoting;  the  Greeks  were  discontented  and  tnrbDien^ 
incensed  at  their  subiedion  to  an  alien  Prince,  and  their 
enforoed  wion  with  the  Choroh  of  Bome:  thus  the  new 
Empttor's  prospects  were  but  gloomy. 

A  few  months  after  B^wtn's  coronation,  he  was  visited  by 
a  domestic  bereavement.  His  wife,  who  was  destined  never 
to  ebaie  har  husband's  throne,  bad  embarked  for  Palestine  in 
thw  ieet  of  John  de  NMe :  the  voyage  was  long  and  stormy, 
and  ^  suflieted  so  much  from  terror,  sea-sickness,  and  hard- 
•hipe,  that  soon  after  landing  at  St.  Jean  d'Acrs,  she  expired 
of  exhaustion,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1204 ;  leaving  her  dangh- 
trrs  motheriMS  at  an  age  when  they  mort  needed  maternal  care ; 
if  they  bad  been  blest  with  that  care,  training  tbem  in  womanly 
beUng  and  filial  piety,  the  dark  stains  that  sully  thfi  memories 
of  Jane  and  Margaret  of  Flanders,  would,  in  aU  probability, 
never  have  existed. 

At  thia  period  the  Bulgarians  were  a  nation  as  powerful 
aa  eoonge  and  enogy  eo«d_  make  then.  Their  sovereign, 
Jomiice,  had  revolted  from  'Ittae  Angelns,  and  established 
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a  Icingdom.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Romait  communion, 
and,  corresponded  with  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  became 
desirous  to  form  relations  with  the  Latin  Prince  established 
at  Constantinople,  as  being  of  liis  own  creed.  But  his 
overtures  were  unwisely  cliecked  by  a  haughty  intimation  of 
Baldwin's  ministers,  that  he  (Joaniiice)  must  commence  by 
doing  homage  to  the'  new  emperor,  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire 
from  which  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  bad  been  dismembered. 
The  pride  of  Joannice  was  wounded,  and  he  at  once  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  Greeks.  An  extensive 
conspiracy  against  Baldwin  sprang  up,  not  only  on  the 
European,  but  also  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorns. 
Henry  of  Uainault,  Baldwin's  brother,  was  sent  with  the 
flower  of  the  army  into  Asia  Minor,  to  meet  the  conspirators 
Immediately  on  his  quitting  Europe,  the  Greeks  of  Thrace 
(now  Eomania)  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  most  of  the 
i'reuoh  and  Venetians  in  that  country ;  and  Joannice  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  panic  among  the  foreigners  to  cross 
ibe  Hsemus  mouotaine  (the  Balkan)  with  an  immeuBe  force. 

Baldwin  saw  the  n«»s6ity  of  making  head  at  once  against 
the  Bulgarians,  though  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the 
emergency.  He  marched  towards  Adrianople,  but  with  too 
email  an  army,  for  the  best  part  of  his  forces  had  accompanied 
hia  brother.  He  (Baldwin)  was  met  at  a  place  called  the 
Plains  of  Orestes  by  overwhelming  hordes  of  Bulgarians; 
and  his  few  troops  were  surrouuded  and  cut  to  |)ieces,  April 
15,  1205.  With  this  defeat  the  mysterious  and  tragical 
circumstances  of  Baldwin's  story  commence. 

At  first  the  Emperor  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed ;  but 
his  body  not  being  found,  and  euqniries  being  instituted, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed by  the  order  of  Joannice  to  a  castle  which  some  call 
Cernoa,  and  others  Ternobia,  and  was  kept  there  in  a  rigorous 
conlinetnent.  In  the  following  year  Pope  Innocent  wrote  to 
Joannice,  entreating  the  release  of  his  illustrious  captive : 
but  the  Bulgarian  curtly  replied,  that  he  could  not  grant  the 
request,  "as  Baldwin  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature;"  but  he 
said  nothing  whatever  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  the 
alleged  death ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  witli  others, 
contirmed  many  persons  in  the  belief  that  tlie  Emperor  was 
still  alive,  but  in  a  secret  dungeon.  A  prevalent  rumour 
affirmed,  that  tiie  Queen  of  Bulgaria  had  become  enamored  of 
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Baldwin's  handsome  person  and  noble  bearing,  aiid  had 
oiknd  him  liberty  on  the  condition  that  he  shoold  murder 
Joinniee,  and  marry  her.  But  Baldvin'a  generous  nature 
revolted  from  tliia  proposal,  and  the  Qaeeiij  iu  all  "  the  fury 
woman  scuroed,'*  had  accused  him  to  lier  husband  as  the 
suthor  of  the  wicked  scheme ;  and  at  her  instigatiou  J(»UQi<» 
had  (as  some  said)  put  his  victim  to  death  by  tortures  which 
be  scrupled  to  avow  to  Pope  Innocent ;  or,  as  was  more 
goierallr  believed,  had  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  spared  his 
prisoners  life  in  order  tn  render  it  a  burden  by  sufferings ; 
lod  had  astutely  asserted  him  to  be  dead,  to  retain  him  the 
awre  securelj  in  his  power.  But  we  must  leave  Baldwiu 
fat  a  while,  and  return  to  Constantinople. 

On  ibe  Emperor's  disappearance  his  brother  Henry  was 
ctUed  to  the  tottering  throne.  He  was  a  wise  and  ooumgeous 
Prince,  but  was  much  harassed  by  the  turbulent  Greeks ; 
and  died  iu  1217,  with  strong  evidences  of  having  been 
poisoDed.  Peter  de  Courten^e,*^  who  bad  married  Yolande, 
Baldwin's  sister,  succeeded.  In  an  ezpediiioo  against  Thessa- 
lonica  he  was  inrited  to  a  banquet,  under  pretext  of  treating 
for  peace,  by  Theodore  Aiigelus,  Prince  of  Epirus,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  His  son  and  successor,  Robert,  died 
from  grief  and  anxiety.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother, 
Baldwin  II.,  who  was  dethroned  and  expelled  by  Michael 
Faheolt^ns,  of  an  old  Byzantine  family.  These  Emperors 
were  all  viciima  of  tlie  false  policy  of  dismembering  the 
Empire;  all  saccuoibed  to  their  difficulties ;  surrounded  by 
enemies,  crippled  at  home,  and  ill  supported  abroad.  Tims 
France  lost  an  advantageous  position  in  the  liiast.  After  a 
period  of  57  years  the  French-Flemish  dynasty,  which  began 
with  a  Baldwin,  ended  with  a  Baldwin.  The  native  Greek 
princes  retomed  to  reign  as  badly  as  ever,  till  the  last 
Palieologus  yielded  to  the  then  martial  and  vigorous  Turks 
in  1453,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  had  commenced 
with  Constantiue  the  Great,  terminated  with  Constautinc 
Palsologns  Dracoses. 

We  must  now  re?ert  to  the  family  which  Baldwin  I.  had 
left  in  Flandeis. 

Od  the  report  of  this  Emperor^s  death,  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  required  that  the  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  should  be 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  under  his  auspices,  both  as  a 

*  Mwiuis  de  Nunur,  and  Count  of  Meven,  Auore,  and  Toanerre. 
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vtttal  of  Fmwe,  and  as  the  nkce  of  his  first  wife,  Isabella. 
The  younger  daaghter,  Margaret,  remained  in  flanden, 
under  the  gaardianship  of  Bonchard  d'Avtoee. 

When  Jane  was  of  an  age  to  marry,  Philip  Angustaa  espoosed 
her,  in  1211,  without  consulting  her  inclinations,  to  Fernando, 
second  son  of  Sancbo  I.  of  Portugal,  who,  ruling  OTer  Flanders 
and  Hainaolt  in  right  of  his  wue,  ia  called      iVenoh  and 
EngKsh  historiana,  Ferrand,  Goant  of  Fbnders.   Philip,  to 
repay  himself  for  his  care  of  the  young  heirese,  took  posaession 
of  part  of  her  territories;  au  encroachment  which  herhaaband 
resented  on  the  first  opportunity.  Otho,  Empenv  of  Germany, 
being  at  war  with  King  PhiHp,  raised  against  Uie  latter  a  fw- 
midable  confederation  of  jeaioaa  princea  and  discontented 
Tassels.   Ferrand  joined  the  Leagne,  and  brought  a  lai^  body 
of  Flemings  to  6ght  for  Otho  at  the  preat  battle  of  Bouvines,* 
(37th  Joly,  1£H}  where  Otho  and  his  allies  were  signally 
defeated,  and  Iferrand  (with  many  other  persons  of  distinction) 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  and  kept  m  close  oonfinenient. 
The  ill-ataned  Portuguese  would,  however,  hare  beat  liberated 
on  terms,  if  his  wife  would  have  agreed  to  raasom  him.  Bnt 
Jane  was  ambitious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling,  and  of  morals  far 
from  correct :  she  determined  to  rule  her  inheritance  by  her 
own  sole  will ;  and  rejoicing  to  be  freed  from  her  husMnd'a 
interference  with  her  sway,  and  hia  sorveillanoe  over  her 
conduct,  she  penmptorily  roFused  to  pay  hia  ransom,  and  left 
him  to  languish  for  many  years  in  a  [»inful  captivity.  Her 
government  was  so  tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  she  waa 
detested  by  the  Flemings,  who  deeply  lamented  the  losa  ctf 
their  revered  Count,  her  father. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1225,  just  twenty  years  after  the 
defeat  of  Baldwin  in  the  battle  near  Adriaiiople,  a  remarkable 
looking  old  man  appeared  in  Banders,  grave  and  majestie  in 
his  air,  and  seemingly  more  worn  by  grief  and  hardships  than 
even  by  age.  He  was  clad  in  nn  Armenian  robe  of  scarlet ; 
he  leaned  upon  a  lai^  staff,  and  his  snowy  beard  hung  down 
to  his  girdle.  He  dechtred  himself  to  be  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constantinope,  who  having  been  fiilsely 
reputed  dead,  had  at  lensth  found  means  to  escape  ttom  his 
Bulgarian  prison,  and  had  come  to  claim  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  his  natural  subjects.  The  Flemings  flocked  round  him 
with  alacrity,  and  all  who  remembered  their  lost  Count  affirmed 

*  A  TilUgc  of  Flaoden,  nesr  Toaruj. 
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Uwt  tbe  sCnmnr  nmnUed  him  ao  exaetij  ia  voioe,  fbatares, 
■ad  nuiiner,  unt  thoy  were  faUj  connneed  of  hia  identity 
with  tfadr  hiag  Ngtetted  Baldwin.  The  nobles  put  to  him 
many  aesrching  qaestions*  and  his  answers  displayed  an  inti- 
mate acqiudatance  with  the  faistoiy  of  the  coQutry,  and  wiUi 
tiw  pedigree,  beraldi;,  &c.,  of  eren  hi^  famih  in  Fianden 
and  Hainanlt.  The  ariatoonuT^  tae  dtisensi'the  populace 
all  avowed  theb  fall  persnarion  of  hia  truth,  and  pud  him 
the  homage  dot  to  their  faereditaxy  Count. 

Bot  tbe  Ooootess  Jane  repudiated  his  pretensions  with  pas- 
■ooate  iudignatioD,  denouncing  him  as  a  shameless  impostor. 
He  requested  to  see  her,  declaring  that  he  would  be  able,  in  a 
pmonal  interview,  to  oonfinca  her  of  his  being  her  fother.  Tet 
abipontrpely  rafbaed  erer  to  admit  him  into  ha  preaence;  a 
fliiemstanoe  whieh  was  interpreted  to  her  disadvantage.  It 
waa  argued,  that  if  her  heart  owned  one  touch  of  nature,  she 
woold  have  been  anxiooa  to  look  upon  one  who  so  closely 
immbled  the  pasokt  that  she  bad  not  seen  since  her  childhoadj 
or  if  die  faada^  aenae  ofjuatioei,  she  would  have  permitted 
the  nan  whoM  die  at^atiied  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
himadf  (if  he  could  do  so)  but  it  seemed  as  though  she  /eared 
to  see  hini}  lest  she  might  be  in  danger  of  convictioDi  contrary 
to  ber  stnbbovn  teaolntion  of  holding  fast  the  dominion  which 
eoold  not  be  hers  if  her  father  was  still  living.  It  was  her 
mtartU  to  i^ejadge  and  condemn  tbe  stranger ;  it  was  said 
that  she,  who  «aa  -Gcuel  to  a  fanabaitd  for  the  sake  of  power, 
could  alao  be  tmnatnxal  to  a  parent.  But  her  councillors,  for 
tbe  sake  ^  some  pretence  of  justicci  advised  her  to  permit 
tbem  to  investigate  the  case,  and  they  accordingly  invited  the 
atrangar  to  appear  before  them. 

Heeame,  oignified,  ob^,  and  collected,  thongb  they  interro- 
gated Urn  in  a  ba^  aud  menacing  manner,  on  the  particulars 
of  his  allied  escape,  and  on  his  reasons  for  re-appearing  in 
Flanders,  rather  than  in  the  Qreek  capital.  He  rebuked  them 
for  their  discourtesies,  and  proceeded  to  relate  that  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  many  years,  in  a  close  and  secret  dungeon, 
bytlie  Bolgarka  King;  but  at  length,  his  guards  relaxing 
their  vigilance,  he  found  means  to  elude  them.  But  while 
making  his  way  throo^  the  country,  he  was  unfortunately 
taken  by  a  band  (A  marauders,  who  aid  not  suspect  him  to  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  person.  He  waa  brought  by  them  into 
Sjpia,  sold  aa'a  iLave,  ud  employed  in  Uie  most  irksome  tuls. 
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Gennan  merchants  were  travelling  in  Syria,  and  baited  to  re- 
fresh themselves  near  the  place  where  he  was  at  work.  Heariog^ 
them  converse  in  Gennan,  he  approached,  and  aooosting  them 
in  the  same  language,  it^aied  to  them  his  miafortnnes.  Touched 
with  compassion  theypnrchased  him  from  his  maeUr  (who  vas 
ignorant  of  his  rank);  the^r  brought  him  to  £arope,  and  he 
hastened  at  once  to  his  native  land.  To  liave  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople woold  (he  said)  have  been  injarioos  to  his  interests. 
His  brother  Henry,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Gonrtenay, 
were  both  dead,  and  their  successor  would  not  readily  ackpow* 
ledge  claims  that  would  take  the  aceptie  from  bis  band. 
Besides,  a  journey  to  Clonstantuio[de  would  be  replete  with 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  the  Greeks.  He  preferred,  therefore, 
repairing  to  Flanders,  and  appealing  to  the  fidelity  of  bis 
native  subjects,  and  the  filial  instincts  of  his  child. 

The  stranger  was  still  speaking  with  enern,  when  the  Grand 
Treasurer,  as  though  dreading  the  effect  of  ma  worcb  upon  the 
hearers,  abruptly  dissolved  the  council,  affirming  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  debate  or  decide  upon  a  case  of  so  much  moment, 
without  first  ascertaining  the  will  and  pleasure  of  tfaeConntess. 

Tiie  nobles  and  people  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  however, 
almost  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of  the  stran^r,  and 
the  then  King  of  England,  Henry  III.,  felt  so  certain  of  his 
being  truly  the  imperial  Baldwin,  that  he  sent  him  a  letter, 
congratulating  him  on  his  restoration  to  liberty,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  his  sorrows.  Thus  powerfully  snpported,  the 
stranger  determined  on  compelling  the  Countess  Jane  to  give 
bim  the  audience  that  she  ao  obstinately  and  so  anspicioaaly 
refused ;  and  arriving  with  a  large  body  of  followers,  at  Qoeuioy, 
where  Jane  then  was,  he  very  nearly  sacceeded  in  taking  her 
by  surprize,  but  she  effected  her  escape,  and  fled  to 
claim  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France,  Louis  VIII., 
who  being  the  son  of  Isabella  of  Hainault,  first  wife  of  Philip 
Augustus,  was  cousin-merman  to  Jane.  But  the  Flemings 
conceived  an  additional  disgust  to  the  Countess,  for  appealing 
to  a  monarcli,  who,  like  his  father,  held  her  husband,  Ferrana, 
in  fetters. 

Louis  cited  the  supposed  Baldwin  to  appear  before  him  at 
Compeigne ;  and  he  granted  him  a  safe-conduct,  for  coming 
andretuming.  The  stivngerobeyed  the sammons,  asemanating 
from  the  feudal  Suzerain  to  whom  tbe  counts  of  Flanders  owed 
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faitf  J  and  he  pnaented  hiwadf  at  the  appointed  place  with 
the  MOW  coBiposed  and  noble  mien,  as  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  FiraiBh  Coancil.  It  was  the  interests  of  £jng  Lonis 
thatFlanden  sboald  be  subject  to  a  passioU'Ied  woman,  rather 
Ifain  to  an  ap|»oved  •talesman  andwanior  sochaa  Baldwin  (sup- 
{wdag  that  ke  sorvived  in  the  person  of  the  stranger) ;  it  was, 
therefore,  only  natoral  that  itf,  too,  shonU  be  determined  to 
pmjodm  and  eondemn  the  euididate. 

The  French  King  and  his  councillors  )f»8nmed  a  moiacing 
■nd  jet  a  mocking  tone,  to  disconcert  and  oonfiue  the  feeble 
ittmoaled  old  man;  dim^rding  the  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
Sknish  affairs  of  state,  &o..  dis^yed  by  the  mystoioos  person- 
ige,  Louis  annoaneed  that  he  would  limit  bis  investimtion  to 
tkm  questions,  viz.,  Ist^  in  what  place  did  Baldwin,  Coont  of 
UttMKni,  do  homage  to  Philip  Angostus  for  his  fiefs  ?  £dlr., 
in  what  |dace,  and  at  what  time,  did  he.  receive  knighthoooa  ? 
3dly.,  ia  what  place  and  on  what  day  was  he  married  to  Mary 
of  Champagne  ? 

On  these  three  questions  hutw  tbe  &te  of  the  old  man :  and 
HtsKf  were  questions  on  which  Baldwin  might  have  hentated. 
In  how  many  brilliant  scenes  had  the  Count  of  Flanders  been 
a  chief  actor  from  his  youth  I  he  had  been  a  knight  in  many 
toomaments,  a  General  in  many  batUes,  a  Prince  in  many 
Gouts  and  Conncik;  he  had  been  a  feudal  hereditary  ruler, 
and  an  deded  Emperor;  he  had ^om  homage  as  the  former, 
he  had  reeewed  it  as  the  latter :  he  bad  twice  done  homi^  for 
his  fiefs,  in  1195  to  the  £mperor  Henry  atUetz,  and  to 
Philip  Augustus  at  Compeignei  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years 
(tea  of  them  years  of  pomp,  and  important  occupations,  and 
twei^y  years  of  solitude  and  suffering)  his  memory  might 
hesitate  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  places  and  the 
times  ctf  those  acts — and  if  hnioere  Baldwin  (which  we  our- 
selves verily  believe), he  had  endured  imprisonment  and  slavery, 
he  had  suffered  intensely  in  mind  and  body.  As  he  was  of  ad- 
vanced age  it  was  quite  natural  that  when  he  was  suddenly 
qnestionra  on  the  pomps  of  his  youth,  on  his  investitures,  his 
knighthood,  and  his  marriage,  his  memory^  should  become 
beinldered  by  the  phuitasmagoria  of  half  faded  and  mingling 

*  The  l^ues  of  RecoUectioa  are  many  and  capridona ;  we  knew  a 
MB  of  extraordiDai7  learninff*  sonnd  judgment,  and  powerful  memor  j, 
vbo  lived  nrnxfy  40  jroui  in  affectionate  anion  with  a  bdored  wife»  but 
amr  contd  remember  Jjf  wbat  aeuon  of  the  Tear  th«]r  wars  narclad. 
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sceues  and  erents  tbst  those  questions  ealldd  ktth. — he 
hesitated — ho  tried  to  arrange  his  reoolleotions— bnt  the  look 
of  triumph  in  the  Kingi's  ooantoiance,  and  the  malicioas  £neen 
of  the  prejadioed  ooniwiUocs,  inoreased  (as  they  intended)  bis 
embairassment.  He  acknowledged  the  eonfasion  of  his  ideas, 
and  accounted  for  it ;  and  requested  a  delay  of  three  days,  to 
give  him  time  for  reflection,  and  for  the  nnintermpted  exertions 
of  memory.  But  Louis  vould  grant  n  o  delay,  listen  to  no 
reasoning,  and  proaonnrane  the  stranger  a  self-convioted  im- 
postor, dismuNea  the  assembly  in  an  eballition  of  nge. 

"We  may  hen  remaik,  with  regard  totiie  mysCerioos  stnnper, 
that  many  highly  respcNStable  and  authentic  foreign  historians 
have  recorded  their  beUef  that  he  wss,  in  truth,  the  man  he 
pKofessed  to  be.  Among  these  authors  roe  Sismondi  (Hishure 
des  SVan^ais)  Michelet  (Histoire  de  France),  and  Michaud 
(  Histoire  des  Cmsades) .  On  the  other  side,  among  those  who 
believe  him  an  impostor,  are  De  Rocolles  (Hisloire  des 
Imposteurs  Insigiies],  Miireri  (Dictionnaire  Historique),  and 
the  author  of  L'Art  de  Yerifiw  les  Dates.  But  we  think  the 
evidence  in  faror  of  the  stranger  preponderates,  when  we  r^ 
member  that  he  was  ackoovlt^gea  by  the  noUes  and  people 
of  his  native  states,  and  by  a  king  who  had  no  interest  to  bias 
him  cither  way,  Henry  III.  of  Eiufladd. 

To  resume.  Though  Tiouis  the  £^^ith  pronounced  the 
stranger  a  deceivM,  yet  respecting  the  royal  safe-condaet  he 
bad  given  him  when  summoned  to  Compose,  he  did  not  issue 
ordecs  to  arrest  him,  but  commanded  him  to  quit  France^ 
wiUiin  tiiree  days,  on  pain  of  death.  The  adherents  of  the  un- 
fortunate man,  disappointed  by  the  issue  of  the  conference, 
alarmed  at  the  hostility  of  the  French  King,  and  the  fory  of 
their  own  Countess,  abandoned  Mint  whom  they  still  firmly 
believed  to  be  their  rightful  lord.  Thus  forsaken,  he  retired  to 
Valenciennes,  and  attempted  to  pass  in  the  disgnise  of  a  trader 
Uirough  Bu^ndy  t  but  he  was  rec<^ised  hj  a  Bnr^udian 
gentleman,  named  Erard  Onstenae,  who  getting  him  into  hts 
power  by  sffectine  sympathy,  sold  him  for  4000  marks  of  silver 
to  the  unfeeling  Countess  Jane.  She  caused  her  captive  to  be 
put  to  the  most  excrooiatiog  tortures,  in  the  agony  of  which 
he  was  oomnelled  to  a  ready-prqnied  confeasum  to  Uie 
effect,  that  be  was  a  native  of  Champagne,  that  his  real  name 
was  Bertrand  de  Bains :  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  s 
forest  near  Yatenciennes,  as  a  hermit ;  and  knowing  that  the 
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fcaoatehtod  nenhigs  lamented  die  kM  of  their  Coont 
BiUwui,  and  argaiog  the  poteibiliiy  of  hia  being  stjU  alive,  be. 
vw  tUtxk  with  the  idee  cdf  penwoatuig  him,  and  to  tiiat  end 
took  pain  to  Mquira  adequate  informaUoa  on  all  necessary 
points;  and  wben  an  opportoiiity  that  appeamd  favourable 
wired,  b«  diaoofeied  himadf  aa  the  reverad  and  neretted 
BiUwii. 

Wbm  Jane  bad  wtoited  hia  siguatoie  to  thia  prepared 
ooiitansai,  ahe  ordered  ber  miaerable  captive  to  be  tied  upon 
iboM^  and  paraded,  with  every  mark  of  cont^pt,  throngb 
Un  piodpal  towoB  of  Flanders  and  {iainaiUl»  preceded  by  a 
cnrimckiiBis^  the  aUaged  impoetareand  oon&aston:  and 
not  ntiafied  with  tfaia  |Hinishment,  ahe  eanaed  him  to  be 
faUdv  banged  on  a  gibbet  at  Lisle.   It  is  recorded,  that 
aAv  toe  fxrcation,  the  hard-hearted,  anwomanly  Connteaa 
neetved  an  undeniable  mooi  that  her  victim  was  indeed  her 
m  nahappj  bther.   When  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  ha 
eatieated  a  trnsUworthy  person  to  remind  Iier  of  a  secret  known 
oaly  to  hor  father,  her  nuther,  and  her  nurse;  and  the  two. 
latter  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  certainly  never  re* 
Tosled  it  to  others.   It  is  added  that  the  Connteaa  was  seised 
with  a  deep  remorse ;  and  as  an  act  of  espiation,  she  founded 
it  Usle,  for  the  repose  of  the  suSber's  sou,  an  hoainta],  called 
"  tbs  HoBfatal  of  tho  Connteaa  $"  and  ahe  directed  a  gibbet 
to  be  repceaented  in  ita  eaentcbeon,  on  the  windows,  the  walls, 
ud  all  the  fomitnre,  hangings,  &o*   This  «ngalar  circum^ 
itiooe  confirmed  the  Flemin^p  in  their  belief  that  the  Countesa 
VIS  a  parvioide. 

Among  the  dark  destiniea  of  iUnstriona  persona  recorded 
bj  history^  there  is  none  nuHre  muerable  than  that  of  Baldwin 
(admitting  that  the  stranger  waa  he).  To  fall  from  a  throne 
ta  a  dnngeon,  to  exchai^  complaiaaut  coortiers  for  barbarous 
pcnecutors  is  not  without  parallel — but  after  years  of  anffering 
ud  G^>tivity,  to  hasten  home,  full  of  affection  and  hope, 
basting  in  tlm  love  of  children,  snd  the  fidelity  of  friends,  to 
fiad  his  most  imidacaUe  enomv  in  his  own  fint-bton ;  to  be 
denied  hw  preaenee  after  a  lengthened  aeparation ;  to  be 
nfosed  even  the  chance  of  recognition,  to  be  tortured  on  the 
rs^,  exposed  to  public  shame,  hanged  like  a  common  felon 
hj  tiw  sentemx  of  bis  own  child,  the  daughter  whom  he  had 
beamed  would  have  healed  bia  wounded  hewt— the  ima- 
SinitMn  shuddera  in  tiying  to  realisse  Uw  dreadful  picture  1 
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We  DiUBt  now  refer  to  the  jounger  sister  of  the  Goantess 
Jane,Mflr£raret,whomherfatherhBctHtunderthegu&Tdi8D8hipof 
her  uncle,  PliiUp,  Count  of  Namur,  and  of  Bouchard  d'  AvSues. 

When  Margaret  grew  ap,  Bouchard  waa  siiU  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  handaome,  graoefnl,  and  accomplished ;  he 
had  conciliated  the  Countess  Jane  by  his  poUtMud  serrices; 
he  had  won  the  heart  of  her  sister  b;  his  personal  advantages, 
and  bjr  bis  abilities  he  had  gained  the  respect  of  the  people. 
Encouraged  hy  his  popularity,  by  the  favours  of  the  Countess, 
and  by  his  own  nubie  birth,  he  asked,  and  obtained,  the  hand 
of  Margaret  in  marriag^.  They  had  two  sons,  John  d'Avdnes 
and  Baulwin.  In  aome  time  after  the  birth  of  these  children, 
(and  before  the  appearance  of  the  ill-fated  stranger)  the  Coun- 
tess Jane  discovered  that  Boticbard  had  formerly  been  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  had  received  the  tonsure,  and  had  been 
Archdeacon  of  Orleans,  but  on  coming  into  Manders  he  had 
concealed  these  facts,  and  had  consequently  married  without 
obtaining  the  necessary  dispensation  from  liia  vows  of  cdibacy. 
Jane  was  incensed  at  the  iusnlt  offered  by  Bouchard  to  an 
illustrious  house  by  contracting  an  informal  marriage  with  one 
of  its  daughters,  and  her  wounded  pride  inspired  her  with  a 
deadly  hatred  of  her  brother-in-law.  Instead  of  unng  her 
intereat  to  procure  a  dispensation  for  him  from  Some,  and  a 
ratification  of  her  sister's  marriage,  she  exerted  h«self  to  rain 
him,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  wife  for  ever.  She  took 
measures  to  arrest  him ;  but  he  avoided  her  snares,  and  has- 
tened to  Home,  to  seek  from  the  Pope  absolation  for  bis  fault, 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  marriage.  The  Pope  refused  the 
boons,  pronounced  him  divorced,  and  enjoined  him,  as  a 
penance,  and  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  repair  to 
Palestine,  there  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  during  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  (if  be 
survived)  to  retire  to  a  monastery  for  life.  Bouchard  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land ;  whwe  he 
performed  many  gallant  exploits  in  battle,  seddng  evo-y  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  in  the  hope  l£at  he  might 
thns  earn  the  indulgence  of  the  Pontiff  (who  was  especially 
interested  in  the  Holy  Wars),  and  might  be  permitted  to  njoin 
his  wife  and  family. 

The  time  of  his  ordeal  passed ;  covered  with  wdl  merited 
Uorels  he  retoraed  to  Europe  bearing  letters  of  the  strongest 
recommendation  from  many  leaden  and  nobles  addressed  to  the 
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prnmpal  Gardinals,  entreating  their  favour  aud  iatereat  for 
him.  He  reached  llanders  iu  safety,  and  found  means,  de3- 
pile  the  Goontess  Jane,  to  visit  his  wife  and  childreo.  In  this 
iDttrriew  he  felt  so  deeply  the  infloence  of  the  domestic  affee- 
tiooSf  that  he  declared  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
Toald  consent  to  retinguish  them  for  a  cloister.  With  renewed 
eageniess  he'  set  out  for  fiome,  to  urge  his  suit,  and  had  the 
baf^uess  to  find  the  Pope  propitiously  disposed  to  him,  for  the 
of  his  military  prowess.  He  at  length  obtained  absolotiont 
ind  the  promise  of  a  dispensation  to  confirm  his  maniage,  and, 
foil  of  hope  and  joy,  he  speeded  hack  to  Flanders. 

Bat  alas  I  for  baman  nope  and  human  joy  [  the  Countess 
Jue  was  reaolved  that  the  half  severed  bonds  between  d'  AvS- 
M  and  his  wife  should  never  be  re-united.  She  envenomed 
Jiiigarel's  feelings  against  him  by  eza^;eratiog  what  she 
tamed  bis  bvachc^  to  a  young  and  uoble  maiden,  and  inspired 
her  with  an  abhorrence  of  her  once  beloved  Bouchard,  an  ab- 
horrence of  such  an  unnatural  description,  that  Margaret  es- 
tended  it  even  to  her  innocent  children  because  they  were 
i».  In  this  perverted  state  of  mind,  she  acquiesced  in  the 
designs  oi  the  Countess  to  destroy  her  husband.  The  latter, 
oD  lus  journey  to  Plandtts,  waa  seized  by  Uie  myrmidons  of 
Jane,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  mode  of  his  death  was 
never  clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
was  banged  iu  bis  dungeon  by  the  order  of  his  savage  sister-in- 
law,  whos«  inhuman  conduct  was  subsequently  remembered  to 
btt  prqudice  on  the  execution  of  Aim  who  had  asserted  him- 
self to  be  her  father. 

Margaret  contracted  a  second  alliance,  taking  for  her  bus- 
baud  a  Burgundian  named  William  de  Dampierre,  a  knight 
of  noble  lineage.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  consisted  of 
three  sou^  William  who  died  at  an  early  age  childleas,  though 
married;  Guy,  and  John.  The  small  s^re  of  r^ard  she  testi- 
&ed  fur  anyone  was  now  wholly  reserved  for  her  second  family ; 
the  blameless  sons  of  the  wretched  Bouchard  she  spumed  and 
iU-treated  for  the  sake  of  their  father,  from  a  feeling  of  pity, 
Tloreut  the  Fourth,  Count  of  Holland,  took  the  eldest,  John 
d'Av&MS,  and  brought  him  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth; 
the  voongei  son,  Baldwin,  1^  fortunate,  remained  within  the 
ahadow  cf  his  mother's  frown. 

In  124S  Margaret  buried  her  second  husband,  and  iu  the 
foUoviog  year  her  sister,  who  dying  childless  was  succeeded 
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bj  Mai^aiet  as  Coantess  of  Flanders  and  Hainault:*  she  associ- 
ated her  son.  Gut  de  Dampierre,  with  her  in  the  government, 
r^rdless  of  the  elaims  of  her  eider  children,  the  two  d*  AvSnes. 
Her  swajr  waa  stall  ntoze  tjrannical  than  that  of.  her  sister  Jane, 
and  was  still  mofe  detested  b;  the  Fleming.  She  was  sd  dark, 
stem,  and  anbending;,  to  irboUy  without  evidenee  of  ordinary 
bumaii  feeliitg,  that  she  was  called  hj  her  subjects  "  The 
Black  lAdy*'.t  She  chose  to  consider  her  children  bj  Bou- 
chard as  ill^timate ;  and  dehghted  in  sowing  dissension 
between  them  and  the  Dampierres.  Her  unnatural  conduct 
brought  many  calamities  npon  her  country;  the  jarring  preten- 
•ions  of  her  sons  created  factions,  and  fostered  party  fediug. 

Some  powerful  interposition  was  neMssaiy.  In  1249  the 
Pope  (Innocent  HI.)  sent  his  Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of 
ChaIons-»nr-Mame,  and  the  Abbot  of  Let^,  to  enquire  into  the 
ease  o(  the  d'Avdnes.  After  long  deliberations,  these  ecclesi- 
Mties  deeided,tbat  although  the  marriage  of  Bouchard  d'AvSnea 
vHh  Maigvet  of  FlandCTs,  was  irregular  for  want  of  a  dispen- 
nlaon,  ytf^  as  it  had  been  solemnized  with  all  the  due  rites  of 
the  Choreh,  the  children  of  that  union  were  legitimate.  This 
Twdict  gave  position  to  the  young  men.  The  eldest,  John 
D'Avftnes,  received  frcrm  his  patron,  Plorent,  Count  of  Holland, 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Adelais  (or  Alix),  and  the  King  of 
France,  Lonis  the  IX  (St.  Loois,}  decreed  as  Suzerain  of  Flan- 
ders, that  John  d'Avfines  should  succeed  his  mother  as  Count 
of  Hainault ;  and  that  Zanders  should  be  the  heritage  of  Guy 
de  Bampnerre  :  sivovision  was  also  made  for  Baldwin  d'Avtliies. 

In  1263,  Goy  and  John  de  Dampierre  attempted,  at  their 
mother's  instigation,  to  wrest  part  of  Zealand  from  Uie  Count 
of  Holland,  whom  she  hated  for  his  kindness  to  John  d'AvSiiea. 
Id  a  battle  fought  at  West  Kapdlen,  in  Zealand,  between  the 
Bampienes  on  one  side,  and  the  Count  of  Holland  andhis  son- 
in-law  on  the  other,  the  Flemings  were  defeated  with  an  im- 
mense loss,  and  the  two  Bampierres  were  among  the  prisoners- 
John  D*Av6nes  wrote  to  his  mother,  imploring  her  to  listen  to 
the  long  nnheeded  voiee  of  mtuie,  and  to  let  the  captivity  of 


*  Ob  tiM  4flatft  flTthe  ufbrtuimte  Vettmi,  Jane  had  married  Tbomu 
of  Saw  (ku  of  Tbomu  lit.  Count  of  Savoy)  oallod  Ceimt  of  Flanders 
vhile  bis  wlft  Ured. 

t  She  is  tbe  rabject  oSone  of  T.  C.  Grattan'i "  Legends  of  tha  BbtIt^'' 
called  tbe  Cnne  of  the  Black  XmAj,  In  which  her  hatred  of  her  flnt 
huband  U  ascribed  (bj  tbt  lictnse  of  HoUea)  to  jeatoaiy. 
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hear  joui^er  «oii8  fam  a  softening  effact  upon  her  heart.  To 
his  earnest  and  tender  appeal  she  wrote  in  reply,  "that  he  waa 
vdoome  to  be  the  hangman  of  his  two  brothers,  and  that  he 
ought,  if  he  chose,  bou  the  one,  roast  the  other,  and  eat 
them  both  T  It  seems  incredible,  yet  it  is  gravely  affirmed 
l^a  ic^iectable  historian,  the  eontinnator  of  Matthew  Paris, 
that  thia  atrodons  language  was  used  by  a  lady  of  high  rankj 
a  nnther,— Hargaiet,  Countess  of  Handera. 

After  eiisting.  as  the  bane  of  her  fiumly  and  her  oonntry, 
(vfaid  she  involved  in  a  war  with  England)  the  "black  lady" 
died  in  1279,  and  iras  succeeded  (as  arranged)  in  flandeis  by 
Gay  de  Dampierre,  and  in  Hainatdt,  by  John  d'AvMes.  The 
hda  left  four  sons,  of  whom  John,  the  ehle8t,sacceeded  his 
fitter;  the  other  three  deroted  themselves  to  the  priesthood  : 
William  became  Bishop  of  Gambray,  Bouchard,  Bishop  oi 
Metx,  and  Gny,  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Boachard  d'AvSnes  and  his  evil-minded  vife  Mai^aret,  vere 
direct  ancestors  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  Qneen  of  England, 
FluBppa  of  Hainanlt  (wife  of  Edward  Hi],  who  was  fourth  in 
desoest  (throogh  Joha  d'Avdnes  and  Aduais  of  Holland)  bom 
tint  unhappily  wedded  pair.* 

The  tragical  story  of  Baldwin  and  his  children  surpasses 
b  gioom  even  that  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  :  it  is  of 
the  same  dark  cast  as  "  the  old  tales  of  Thebes  and  Pelops' 
hn^"  whose  guiit  and  anguish  the  Ancients  ascribed  to  the 
decrees  of  inaoraUe  Nemesis.  The  dramatic  material  begins 
si  Baldwin's  defeat  and  fate ;  but  Le  Booraeau'  has  unwisely 
"  commenced  at  the  commencement,"  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Crusade  by  Foulque  de  Neuilly ;  and  all  the  details'  drag 
tbdr"  alow  length  alon^'  through  aperiod  of  twenty-six  years : 
these  lie  the  transactions  at  Venice,  the  reigns  of  Isaac 
Angdus,  Alexius,  and  Morzufle,  the  two  sie^  of  Constantin- 
ople, the  elec^n  of  Baldwin,  &c.,  &c.,  down  to  the  execation 
itfBertrand  de  Bains,  whom  Le  Boussean,  like  ourselves, 
believes  to  have  been  Baldwin.  It  ia  a  mere  chronicle  in 
diali^e,  divided  into  five  part8»  we  cannot  call  than  acts 
when  there  is  no  acting ;  it  is  in  prose,  prosy ;  no  striking 
paint  is  made,  no  situation  well  wrought  ont ;  there  u  nothing 


*  The  denent  rani  tlru :  Jolu,  eldest  son  of  Bouchird  and  Ifugtret, 
«M  twvvt^  hii  eldeM  iob  John,  whose  Mcond  bod,  WiUiam  (heir 
OH  tlw  death  of  hw  elder  broUMT)  was  fiUher  of  QoMQ  FhUippa. 
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of  solemnity,  enei^,  or  pathos.  It  is  impracticable  (we 
should  sav)  for  the  theatre :  the  spectator  could  not  foUov 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  from  scene  to  scene  and  from  place 
to  place,  nor  coald  he  distinguish  between  all  the  personages, 


encumber  the  stage.   It  is  as  di£BcaU  to  be  rrad  as  to  be 

performed  ;  the  attention  is  worn  out  before  the  interest  corn- 


Jane,  who  might  have  been  made  interesting  by  the  tempest 
of  conflicting  feelings;  but  she  is  commonplace — the  Qneen 
of  Bulgaria,  without  the  fire  that  might  have  ^ven  force  to 
the  scene,  she  is  tame  enough,  and  embued  with  French 
sentimentality  ;  and  Mary  of  Champagne,  the  wif«  of  Baldwin, 
appears,  towards  the  conclusion,  merely  to  rave  in  madness, 
and  to  recognize  Baldwin  when  her  testimony  is  unavailing. 
We  have  ooked  all  through  this  so-called  drama  in  search  of 
one  scene,  one  passage  to  banacribe,  but  we  can  find  none 
that  we  could  think  the  reader  woold  care  to  see. 

The  "First  French  £mperor  of  Constantinople"  has  been 
unfortunate  in  France :  Nepomucene  Lemercier  essayed  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  representation  was 
attempted  at  two  theattea  in  Paris,  but  it  proved  wholly  ud- 
auccessful.  We  have  not  seen  or  read  it ;  but  Le  Boosseau 
speaks  of  it  very  disparagingly  in  the  preface  toAu  "Baldwin 
if  Lemercier's  drama  be  more  ^ete  than  liC  Bonsseau's,  it 
must,  indeed,  be  a  "Cnrioaity  of  Literature/' 


mences.    Among  the  dramatis 


have  the  Coantess 
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Aot.  III.— SUICIDE ;  ITS  MOTIVES  AND 
MYSTERIES. 

SeeUrcia  tur  let  Opinions  et  la  Legislation  en  Maiih-e  de 
Mfori  Foiamiaire  Pendent  U  Moyen  Age.  Par  M.  H.  Bour- 
qoelot.    Paris:  1840. 

Few  evcDls  ever  caused  so  mach  astooishment  and  dismaj 
•9  the  snicide  of  John  Sadleir — his  exteiuiTe  engagemeuts  in 
nst  concerns,  bin  position  in  society,  his  intelligence,  iuflaence, 
ud  reputed  fortune,  made  such  an  event,  of  all  event?,  the 
nost  nnlooked  for.  The  details  which  throw  light  on  the 
itadfol  c^astrophe  are  u  astounding  as  the  act  itself. 
He  most  cantioas  never  dreamed  that  the  apparent  favorite  of 
ArtoD^  whose  name  was  considered  a  goarantee  for  the  sac- 
eesa  of  any  project,  would  involve  establishments,  nndertak- 
logs,  and  a  host  of  indiridoals,  in  irretrievable  ruin.  In 
aimost  every  suicide,  however  abhorrent  the  act,  there  is 
somcthiag  to  dicit  a  toudi  of  sympathy — "  the  scowl  of  an  un- 
pitpig  world,"  may  have  driven  a  youthfol  aspirant  to  despe- 
ntum — ^brok«i  vows  may  have  bereft  a  testing  husbanaof 
srlf-contnl,  or  a  sadden  oereaTement  quite  upset  reason — but 
io  Sadleir^ s  case,  we  can  trace  no  higher  feeling  than  an  inor- 
diaate  thirst  of  gain,  which  stopped  at  nothing  for  its  gratifi- 
cation. The  attempt  of  his  friends  to  procure  a  verdict  of  in- 
anity, ntteriy  failed — the  intense  agony  of  his  letters,  and  his 
ex|«aBi<«u  of  remorse,  which  were  brought  forward  to  prove 
it, — and  which  could  not  indeed  be  read  without  pity — are  in 
troth  an  evidence  of  his  sanity — with  all  the  consequeueea  of 
hti  frauds,  at  length  staring  him  in  the  face — the  ruin  of  so 
many,  some  among  them  his  own  personal  friends — could  any 
bit  a  maHman  have  expressed  himself  butiutermsof  the  greatest 
agony  and  remorse — in  theoontemplationof  his^ty  career,  and 
itagully  termination,  we  canwdl  conceive  tfaatliispassionate  au- 
goahfor  the  Tron^whichhehadinfiicted,wastheouly8ourceof 
consolation  remaimng  for  those  to  whom  he  was  dear.  Dr. 
Friekard  in  his  Treatise  on  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System, 
observes  that  ^'disappcnntments  in  the  pursuit  of  wea  1th,  in 
Una  country,  where  commercial  enterprises  engage  so  many 
iodividoals  in  hazardous  pursuits,  are  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  insanity but  here  is  a  much  more  startling  result, 
and  the  speculator  may  well  pause  over  the  course  which,  step 
by  step,  led  to  such  a  fatal  conclusion  and  wide-spread  rnin— 
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and  may  well  call  to  mind  the  words  of  hoi;  writ,  "  he  who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,  for  they  who 
will  be  ricJiffall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  manr 
foolifth  and  hurtful  lustsj  which  drown  men  in  destruction  ana 
perdition." 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  high  medical 
authorities  on  the  question,  whether  the  mere  act  of  eelf-des* 
traction  is  in  itsdf  a  proof  of  insanity.  Men  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  jHnfession  hare  taken  the  uc^tiTe  side  of  tiie  question, 
while  others  of  equal  weight  take  a  different  view.  Juries  are 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  naturally  gives  a  bias  to  the  feelings  of  those  wlio  sit 
in  jndgment  Compassion  for  the  snrvirora  makea  them 
catch  at  every  incident  which  can  be  construed  into  insanity, 
and  avail  themselves  of  every  doubt  which  can  be  thrown  on 
the  adeqnacy  of  the  mulive,  to  account  for  the  act. 

It  is  little  more  than  three  and  thirty  years  since,  when  by 
cnstom  strong  as  law,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was  treated  with, 
marked  indignity ;  it  was  not  admitted  into  consecrated  ground, 
but  was  buned  at  the  meeting  of  cross  roads,  and  a  stake  was 
run  through  the  body.  Near  Boston,  in  Linedlnshire,  a  very 
ancient  hawthorn  tree  is  still  pointed  out ;  it  is  a  tradition  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  sprang  from  the  stake  driven 
through  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  destroyed  himself  more 
than  a  hundred  vears  since.  The  unconsecmted  grave  is  dvXj 
8b«wn  with  the  olossoins  which  are  afaed  over  it  like  pitying 
tears.  Aeasons  liave  been  assigned  for  the  mde  intermsaiof 
suicides  in  former  days ;  where  cross  roads  met,  a  mioifix  wis 
generally  erected,  that  the  pious  wayfarer  £rom  every  direc- 
tion might  offer  up  hia  devotions  at  the  holy  shrine and  the 
dead  w)io  were  excluded  from  consecrated  mroand,  were  laid 
where  they  might  vest  waAer  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  Tbit 
stake  was  ma  through  the  body,  to  ^vent  its  rising  to  haunt 
the  scenes  of  its  former  troubles.  A.  person  of  the  name  of 
Griihths  was  the  last  who  was  buried  in  this  way,  for  in  the 
same  year,  1823,  the  legislature  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
barbarous  mode  ^  interment.  A  law  was  passed,  which  enacted, 
tliat  /ktur§  it  ihwid  not  be  latofiU  for  eeery  eortmer 

having  uutkorUy  to  iold  infutsis,  to  mue  any  warranty  or 
vtktr  proeeMjor  directing  the  remauts  ofper^mt  oj^aimt  leian 
a  veraici  off  do  de  «e  thmid  have  been  had,  to  be  interred  m 
my  public  hightouy,  but  thai  direction*  ehonld  be  gwen.Jbr  the 
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prwate  imiermeat  of  tno^  pertotu  feh  de  w  in  ike  Churek^ 
ford  or  etier  burial  gromitd.  <^  the  parish  or  placet  in  which 
He  nmamf  ^  ruch  per*0H9  might,  ^ke  lavs  or  euttom  <if 
Btflaiul,  be  interred,  if  the  verdict  of  felo  de  ie  had  not  been 
fimdtt0wui  Hem;  nteh  interment  to  be  made  within  fyeenfy- 
fm  kmn  from  ike  fmdiing  ^  the  ttiquestt  and  to  take  place 
Mnm  fiitf  konr*  tfnme  and  tweloe  at  niffhf."  The  act^  hov- 
mr,  gars  no  aotlrarity  for  the  performanoe  of  the  rites  of  bu- 
mL  In  Uie  Boiaan  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sixth  century,  it 
wm  OTdered  "  that  no  commemoration  should  be  made  in  the 
bdwciat  for  soeh  as  oommitted  sdf-iniirder."  This  lav  con- 
tned  tiS  Ae  Rdbnutiom  vhea  it  was  admitted  into  the 
idtate  lav  of  Enaland  hj  partiamentarr  authority,  with  the 


a  crime  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  philosophers,  and  the 
oflnidi^  lund  waa  buried  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Ob  Athenian  lava  made  the  oondemned  miminals  their  ova 
•Konfcioncn^  thus  seDtendng  tbem  to  commit  siueade.  In  the 
city  of  Maneilles,  the  crime  of  suieide  was  tolerated,  for  we 
fiod  by  a  pAsn^  in  Monteigne*8  Essays,  that  "  in  fonner  times 
there  was  kept  in  the  dty  of  Marseilies,  a  poiwHi  {vepared  oat 
ftfhemiock  at  the  public  chaise,  for  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
hiita  tiieir  end,  hartng  first,  before  the  six  hundred  which 
were  llwir  senate,  mvm  an  aoeoaiit  irf  the  reasons  and  motives 
of  ihor  des^,  ana  it  was  not  otberwiae  lawful  than  by  leave 
from  the  nugi^xBtB,  and  apon  just  oeoasion  to  do  violence  to 
themsdrea ;  tiw  same  law  was  also  in  use  in  other  pLaces." 
Keflnt  inatanoe  of  suicide  recorded  in  the  Jewiah  history  is 
ftskofSunon;  the  next  is  that  of  Saal,  which  took  phce 
foefne  Rebirth  of  Christ^  His  suicide,  as  we  know, 
was  very  remaricable  He  was  a  mm      impetuous  pasaons, 
vader  no  8elf>«ontrd,  and  at  the  moment  wben  he  put  an  end 
to  himself,  he  was  distracted  bv  the  disastrous  circumstanees 
in  whidi  he  found  himadf — tiie  lose  of  lus  sons,  and  Uie  dread  of 
UKng  into  the  bands  at  his  enemiea  made  him  aatieapate  the 
itroke  of  death,  w^A  from  the  mortal  mnndB  he  hadrooraved 
must  soon  have  &llen  upon  him.   The  eariiesi;  aooonntof  sui- 
cide  given  in  Boman  history,  occurred  in  the  re^  of  Tarquio 
the  nrst,  when  the  soldieis,  ordered  to  make  common  sewers, 
cQoeeiving  Arauelvea  dispaoed,  dedared  that  thqr  would  not 
hve,  and  so  kiUed  ihemselTea ;  ofUrwaards  Gate  and  other 
Sntrioasmai  pat  sm  end  to  their  own  exiiteDce.   In  scenes 
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of  excitement  and  of  seclusion  we  find  that  suicide  was  equally 
prevalent.    In  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  all  their  pomp  of  jousts  and  tourna- 
ment, we  find  scattered  mournful  tales  of  "brave  iuigkU  and 
hdyes  fair,'*  who  died  for  love  by  their  own  hand  ;  and  in  the 
retirement  of  the  monastery,  that  peace  of  mind  which  its  re- 
moteness from  the  world  and  its  vain  concerns  seemed  to  pro- 
mise, was  not  always  found,  for  the  number  of  monks  who 
destroyed  themselves  is  stated  to  have  been  considerable. 
Teedium  vita,  or  weariness  of  life,  is  in  moat  cases  brought 
on  by  disappointment,  sorrow,  or  despair,  but  not  unfreqnentl^ 
from  disgust  of  the  world  and  an  excess  of  its  pleasures.  This 
unhappy  state  of  mind  has  never  been  more  accurately  des- 
cribed than  b^  Seneca,  for  it  was  not  only  a  common  malady  in 
his  days,  but  it  Avquently  ended  in  suicide^  "  full  of  heaviness 
and  disgust,"  are  his  words,    '*  languishing  and  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied  with  the  past,  and  witnout  hope  in  the  fu- 
tnre,  indifferent  to  what  they  had  done  or  what  they  had  to  do, 
men  plunge  into  solitude  without  finding  the  peace  of  mind 
they  seek;  they  try  all  kinds  of  distraction,  they  bustle  about, 
they  travel  from  place  to  place,  they  supplant  one  emotion  by 
another,  they  go  from  sight  to  sight,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure, 
'ever  wiahing  to  fljr  from  themselves,  and  ever  finding  themselves 
tied  to  the  same  insufferable  companion."  He  says  again,  "the 
evil  which  torments  us,  springs  not  from  the  place  we  live  in, 
hot  abides  within  us ;  we  are  too  weak  to  bear  with  anvthing, 
we  are  unable  to  endure  pain,  incapable  of  enjoying  pleasure, 
impatient  of  everything,  and  tired  of  all.  How  many  call  out 
for  death,  when  after  having  tried  every  change,  they  still  ex- 
perience the  same  sensations  and  cannot  rouse  a  novel  feeling. 
The  world,  their  foHane,  and  life  itself  becomes  a  burden  to 
them — in  the  midst  of  their  revelliogs,  they  exclaim,  what  I  the 
same  thing,  always  the  samel"    This  exactly  accords  with 
what  St.  Chrysostom  says  on  the  subject ;  he  speaks  of  the 
utter  want  of  all  interest  and  energy,  the  depression,  or  rather 
the  annihilation  of  spirit  which  accompanies  it ;  the  monotony 
of  wliich  the  wretched  sufferer  from  tsedium  vitse  complains 
may  well  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  the  preacher,  '*  all  is  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  spirit,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
suu."   It  is  well  known  that  the  action  of  the  mind  frequenUy 
disturbs  the  bodily  function^  and  that  they,  by  reaction  on 
the  mind,  occasion  maladies  which  are  known  as  mental  ^ 
eases.    The  medical  observer  is  aware  that  symptoms  may 
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be  aggrmted  or  indaced  by  the  thoaghts  of  the  patient  being 
directed  to  them   He  appreciates  the  puwer  of  the  will,  for  he 
often  c^s  on  his  patient  to  exert  it,  as  the  only  remedy  he 
an  point  out  for  the  mysterious  disorders  which  baffie  his  skill, 
aod  which  he  designates  nervous  affections.  He  can  cite  marvels 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  attention  being  suddenly  en- 
grossed by  aome  exciting  cause — how  the  lame  and  decrepid 
Din  been  restored  in  a  moment  to  the  active  use  of  their  limbs 
till  an  impending  danger  has  been  averted ; — he  can  set  a  just 
T^ue  on  occupation*  for  he  knows  that  whatever  withdraws  the 
BUDd  from  bein^  exclusively  engaged  on  bodily  ailments,  or 
the  troubles  of  fife,  whatever,  in  facA  compels  attention,  has  the 
Bwrt  salutary  effect.    It  has  been  happily  ordered  that  the 
afiirs  of  life  fiimish  occupation  for  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  and  he  who  voluntarily  retires  from  taking  part  in  its 
transactions,{aiIs  in  his  allotted  duty.    It  hasbeen  well  observed 
by  Bacon,  that  "  in  the  theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and  angels 
only  should  be  lookers  on."    A  philosopher  preserved  his 
reawn  while  in  prison,  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of  books 
and  writing  implemeuts,  by  working  out  mathematical  problems 
on  the  floor  of  bis  cell  with  an  iron  skewer  which  he  bad  con- 
cealed in  his  clothes;  another  declared tliat  be  could  not  have' 
lapported  existence  while  in  his  sick  chamber  and  enjoined 
peifect  stiUuess,  if  he  Imd  not  beguiled  the  time  by  reckoning 
the  tiles  on  the  opposite  houses.     Self-control,  habitually  ex- 
ercised, is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  will  and  for  the 
right  direction  of  the  attention ;  for  if  unchecked  by  it,  evil 
passions  will  gaiu  an  ascendancy  over  the  will  and  the  power 
of  ^tention,  irritability  wilt  increase  in  intensity  by  unrestrained 
indalgenoe,  and  act  npon  the  brain  till  it  becomes  diseased. 
There  are  even  instances  where  the  foundation  of  a  nervous 
complaint  was  laid  t^fore  the  birth  of  its  victim,  from  want 
of  the  exercise  of  self-control  in  the  mother ;  b^  givingway  to  un- 
reasonable emotions  of  terror  and  of  passionate  feeling,  she 
may  entail  lasting  suffering  upon  her  offspring.  Self-control 
is  then  necessary  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  and 
for  the  happiness  of  families.  The  means  of  our  well-bein^  are 
placed  lately  with  ourselves ;  we  are  furnished  with  restraining 
faculties  for  every  temptation,  with  a  sustaining  help  for  every 
trial.  To  the  neglect  of  the  great  power  of  self-control  may  be 
traced  many  of  the  sad  and  appalling  events  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  power  is 
10  often  utterly  lott^  as  supposed ;  it  is  aometimea  fonnd  where 
noitimlookedfor.  Weoouldcite  instanceswhete  lnnatic8,nnder  a 
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searching  examination  in  onr  coarts  of  law,  hare  exercised  sach 
self-control  astobetrajno  proof  of  insanity — where  no  ingenuity 
of  tlie  most  expert  lawyer  conid  surprise  them  into  a  discovery 
of  the  illusions  and  hulucinations  which  haunted  tiiem.  We 
are  endowed  with  a  mrsterioas  command  over  our  thoughts,  by 
which  we  can  direct  them  to  a  Bnbject  which  it  ia  expedient 
that  we  should  consider,  and  withdraw  tbem  in  great  measoro 
from  what  is  distasteful.  Bat  this  command  depends  chiefiy  on 
self-control ;  if  it  be  discarded,  then  one  fixed  idea  may  take 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  may  lead  to  most  disastroos  con- 
sequences, lliis  is  a  marked  featan  in  almost  ereiy  case  of  in- 
sanity, and  ia  observed  in  most  cases  of  suicide.  Medical  su- 
perintendents in  lunatic  asylums  are  so  fdlly  aware  that  a 
fixed  idea  belongs  to  most  cases  of  the  malady  which  they  are 
appointed  to  treat,  that  their  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  a  patient 
is  to  elicit  what  his  fixed  idea  is,  and  when  it  is  ascertained,  to 
endeavour  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  it,  by  every  means  that 
can  be  devised.  The  fixed  idea  brings  on  the  rarerie  which  en- 
genders hallncinations  and  illosions,  and  oflentimea  an  otter  re- 
pugnance to  exertion.  There  have  been  instances  where  suicide 
has  been  prevented  by  a  sudden  turn  which  has  arrested  the 
attention.  Finel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  hail  left  his 
house  one  night  with  a  determination  to  drown  hinuelf ;  on  his 
way  he  vas  attacked  by  robbers,  and  having  made  a  vieorous 
resistance,  the  intention  of  suicide  was  totally  dissipated.  Dr. 
Barrows  records  a  similar  case — that  of  a  woman  who  went  out 
with  the  like  intent,  and  was  interrupted  by  something  falling 
on  her  head ;  she  changed  her  mind,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
water  returned  home.  But  a  more  interesting  account  of  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  was  given  by  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  and 
may  be  found  in  a  note  in  Rogers's  poem  of  liafy.  He  was 
hurrying  along  the  streets,  to  throw  himself  into  the  river ;  "  I 
felt  a  sudden  check,"  said  he,  "  and  on  turning  round  beheld  a 
little  boy ;  *  there  are  six  of  us,*  said  he,  *  we  are  dying  for 
want  of  food "  the  nobleman  followed  the  child  to  his  miseraUe 
home,and  relieved  the  starving  family;  "their  barst  of  gratitude," 
added  he,  "  overcame  me,  and  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart ; 
fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of  leaving  a  world  where  such  pleasure 
was  to  be  had  so  cheaply." 

Poor  Cowper  under  his  attacks  of  despondency  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  himself.  One  night,  when  suffering  from  deep 
depression,  he  called  a  hackney  coach  from  the  stand,  and  told 
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the  dfirer  to  loife  hm  at  the  Tower  itain;  the  eoaobman  drove 
tevanbUw  eifty;  two  hoars  pasted, aad  be  was  siill  driving  about 
tke  stitete ;  at  last  he  stopped^butit  was  at  Cowper*8  door. When 
fipnthtlated  with,  he  coald  offer  no  explanation^  bat  said  that 
thoagh  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Tower  freqaently 
daiia^  the  week,  he  was  ashamed  to  say,  that  be  had  tried 
IB  vain  that  eveDina  to  find  the  place.  Cowper  sot  oat  of  ttw 
cttriageandhaBteDed  to  the  letiiement  of  hie  ebrauieff;  there,  on 
bii  kaeea,  be  offeied  op  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  divine 
iite^KMstion  in  his  favour. 

C&teaukn'iaiid  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  self-destruc- 
tioi,  while  making  the  attempt ;  its  failure  confirmed  his  belief 
ii  kalian;  a&dwbe  eonoloded  that  hit  hour  was  not  jet 
esM;  He  apeaks  of  the  dread  which  he  had  of  his  ftither,  and 
(dls  how  when  onder  his  eyes,  he  sat  motionless ;  "  a  cold  per- 
sfindiosi,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  broke  oo  mj  brow,  the  last  ray  of 
itsson  fled— I  had  a  gun,  the  worn  out^g^  of  which  often 
vnt(^  anexpeetedly ;  I  loaded  this  gnn  with  three  balls,  and 
vMrt  to  a  spot  at  a  eonsiderable  distance  from  the  great  mail ; 
i  flocked  tM  gaa,  put  the  end  oS  the  barrel  into  my  month ;  I 
itnuk  the  batt  end  against  the  ground ;  I  r^feated  the  attempt 
Mnraltimea,but  nusaccessfnlly;  the  appearance  of  a  game-keepo: 
ioteiTapted  bm  in  my  design.  SufqKwng  that  my  honr  was  not 
?«t  ooaM,  I  deHrrred  the  execution  of  my  projeet  to  anotiier  day ; 
that  da^  mmet  euua," 

Sttidde  baa  not  only  been  prevented,  but  it  has  been  ao> 
whtated  by  aoeidental  circumstanoes ;  two  years  have  not  yet 
m  tbeir  ooorte,  siooe  M.  Gerard  de  Nerval  perished  by 
his  own  hand — bis  kws  was  deeply  regretted  in  the  Hteruy 
wcrid  of  Paris;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  in- 
fbcmation;  he  was  a  welcome  oontribntw  to  reriewa;  an 
anfinished  piece,  intended  for  the  Sapue  Paruiennet  was  actn> 
slly  found  in  hia  podtet  after  his  death, — the  string  by 
wtudi  he  hailed  hinuelf  to  a  door  in  the  Plaet  de  Chatelet, 
vss  a  piece  of  8t»»ig  tt^  ^parently  a)i  apron  string.  It  is 
tappoaed  that  Uie  aocideDUl  circumstance  <m  his  having  piek- 
cd it ap,  suggested  tbft&tal  act;  he  was  at  the  time  anraring 
faom  %  nerrona  afleetion.   Sir  Cbarlea  Bell  meotaons  the  case 
of  1  barber,  a  steady  indostrioos  man,  who  waa  one  day  stiav- 
iogacBstomer,'— one  of  the  sorgeons  gH  the  Middlesex  hoa- 
pitsl.  The  conversation  turned  on  a  recenUy  attempted  suicide ; 
the  Surgeon  observed  that  the  man  had  mistaken  the  right 
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place  for  catting  the  throat ;  the  barber  asked  where  the  cut 
ahonld  hare  been  made ;  the  Stuneon  said  it  ahonld  have  been 
made  at  the  carotid  artery>  and  showed  exactly  where  it  was 
»taated.  The  barber  listened  attentively ;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
snrgeon  heard  a  noiae  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  spot,  he  found  tliat  the  barber  had  cut  his  own  throat, 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  had  been  explained,  and  with  the 
razor  he  bad  jtiat  used  in  shaving  the  surgeon.  The  poww  of 
sadden  impofse  points  oat  strongly  the  neoeesity  for  the  haU- 
toal  exercise  of  self-control,  and  teaches  that  it  is  not  only 
requisite  in  the  trying  eiite^ncies  of  life,  but  in  its  daily 
occurrences. 

The  inquests  on  auiddea  are  truly  a  melancholy  study,  but 
it  is  not  wiUiout  its  use;  it  exhilnts  in  stem  leuity  the  &tal 

effects  of  want  of  self-control,  and  a  lamentable  deficient^ 
of  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  it  may  su^^st  to  such  as 
would  recoil  witli  horror  from  tie  crime  for  wAick  there  %$  no 
rt^entanee,  that  there  is  something  to  be  answered  for^  by 
those  who  by  over  severity,  neglect,  or  want  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  may  have  had  some  share,  although  it  may  be  a 
remote  one,  in  the  fatal  catastrophe.  Who  can  say  the  guilt  of 
the  poor  n^ro^  toru  from  home  and  all  that  he  loves^  who 
escapes  from  captivity  by  death,  is  noT  shared,  nay  more  than 
shared,  by  his  ruthless  task-master  ? — Horror,  dismay,  and  eon- 
stant  dread,  during  thereignof  Sobeapierre,  madelifBinsnpport- 
able  to  many  in  France  w^died  by  their  own  hands.   Was  not 
the  tyrant  answerable  for  the  catastrophe?  The  comparative  rarity 
of  suicides  inlunaticasylums  since  the  humane  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  introduced,  proves  that  they  had  been  cnuch  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  despair  than  of  insanity.  Must  not  the  me- 
*  uory  of  the  boy,  who  hanged  himself  in  the  curtain,  because  his 
mother  scolded  him  oTermach,havehaantedher,asifshehad  been 
accessory  to  the  crime  ? — The  weariness  of  life  frequently  arises 
from  a  constitutional  melanclioly,  which  if  not  combated  by  re- 
ligion and  by  reason,  will  take  such  hold  upon  the  mind,  that  no 
argument  or  variety  can  dissipate  it.    It  is  not  nnfreqnently 
found  where  all  outward  drcumstaDoea  are  raoinenUy  calculat- 
ed to  dispel  it.  "  I  feel  a  hotror  of  the  world"— it  is  thus  one 
writes  to  the  friends  he  is  aboat  voluntarily  to  leave;  "  ennui 
consumes  my  aistence ;  my  good  frieuds,  I  bid  yoa  adieu,  for 
T  am  resolved  to  die." 
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Am>ng  the  mvnj  intmitiiig  cases  recorded    in  the 
JouBil  ^  Psycfaologica]  Uedicdne,*  is  that  of  a  gen- 
Uman,   not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of    age,  who 
possessed  ever;  worldlj  advantage,  and  who  was  surrounded 
hj  a  familj  bj  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved.  He 
bedayed  an  nnhappy  dispontion  from  his  infancy ;  thongh 
tadtam,  gloomy  and  aad,  he  could  not  say  why  he  was  so; 
piessed  to  partake  in  the  amusements  of  his  friendsj  be  would 
seldom  joia  in  them  ;  he  invariably  treated  his  family  with 
amerve  which  no  kindness  on  their  part  could  overcome  ; 
an  exduaive  idea  had  probably  long  taken  possession  of  his 
■iitd ;  at  last,  for  three  or  four  weeks  it  was  observed  that  he 
■med  to  take  great  interest  in  feshioning  a  plank  of  wood, 
iboot  which  he  employed  himself.  When  asked  for  what  he 
ns  preparing  it,  he  replied  that  they  would  see  for  what  it 
*M  intended,  when  it  was  finished.    One  morning,  having 
nade  his  usual  enquiries  about  his  father's  health,  and  having 
taken  his  breakfast,  be  retired  to  his  own  room,  from  wbioh  he 
never  again  came  out  aKve ;  he  was  found  quite  dead  in  the 
itrsDge  wooden  ooostruction  about  which  he  had  been  engaged* 
It  is  acooTfttely  described  in  the  journal,  in  which  we  met  with 
the  daaika  of  the  event.  A  fire-arm  was  fixed  before  him,  a 
pUnk  £wtaied  to  the  wall  behind  him  to  deaden  the  balls, 
aid  a  basket  of  bran  beneath  him  to  receive  his  blood ;  he  had 
written  several  sentences  with  a  pencil  on  the  walls,  and  on  a 
aroall  casket  containing  some  lettera  referring  to  the  £M»1  design, 
whidi  there  is  every  reason  to  think  he  had  contemplated  for  a 
kmgtime.   The  lime  which  he  had  spent  in  making  his 
preparations,  the  mrtbodical  manner  in  wnich  they  were  com- 
peted, proved  that  the  i^n  had  been  conceived  long  before. 
One  of  the  letters  found  in  the  casket  runs  thus,—"  1  am  going 

to  heaven  with  my  mother  and  Eugene  D  that  is,  if  those 

who  destroy  themselves  are  admitted  to  the  celestial  habitations. 
No  one  on  earth  can  address  a  reproach  to  me,  toucliiiig  my 
honor,  probity  and  conscience.  I  die  satisfied  on  these  thres 
pmnts.  I  regret  that  mv  death  is  useless  to  my  parents  and 
my  cocntiT."  He  had  written  on  the  panel,  «  The  apparatus 
for  my  end  is  completed.  Adieu,  father,  brother,  relations  and 
fciends— ifitbeOod's  will  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  next 
Yorid  ;  in  my  left  hand  I  hold  the  weapon  which  is  about  to 

*  EdUed  by  Doetw  Windoir. 
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send  me  there  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  j  pray  God  for  the 
repose  of  my  muL*'  A  few  vorda  were  written  aUudhig  to  the 

plank  and  the  basket  of  bran:  "  by  that  contrivance  the  trace 
of  my  blood  will  not  stain  the  floor,  and  the  imprtasion  of  the 
four  bulleta  about  to  traverse  my  body,  will  be  marked  only 


ahoold  be  the  scene  of  my  death."  Sacb  preeantioDs  had  bo 
taken  to  spare  bis  family  the  pain  of  seeing  Um  Hiarks  of  tiie 
fatal  catastropbe^  vwhile  with  a  struige  ineonsistent^  be  was 
aboDt  to  plunge  them  in  irreparable  misery ;  he  left  a  few  Hues 
to  the  puntet  who  had  recently  tak«  bis  likeness ;  "  when 
you  recdve  Uns  letter,  I  shall  live  oi^;^  in  the  jvictare  which 
^foa  have  bo  ably  execo^ ;  my  eyes  will  be  vmled,  asd  mj 
unage  alone  can  recall  to  my  poor  father,  what  Uiey  formerly 
w^re.  On  the  point  of  quitting  life,  I  must  set  aside  the 
painful  thought  that  I  am  saying  an  etranal  adiea  to  my  dear 
relations.  More  fortunate  than  they,  nothing  but  the  e^mmtion 
is  terriUe  to  me ;  my  resoWe  accomplisbed,  all  will  be  annihi- 
lated— iffli^inatioD,  oigans ;  and  I  shall  be  inaccessible  to  all 
temptatioDs;  but thatis  not  enough ;  egotism  nevw  had  a  pUce  in 
my  heart,  and  Uie  intoxicating  anticipataoD  of  the  repose  which 
I  shall  enjoy  in  death,  does  not  blind  me  to  the  affiieting 
position  in  which  I  leave  mv  father  and  brother;  may  they 
find  in  the  features  so  fidthfnlly  c<^ed  by  yoo^  some  eoHsol^ 
tion  for  their  own  sorrow ;  by  two  o'clock  to.moRow  momiBg 
I  riiali  have  yielded  up  my  soul  to  Gw^,  oaless  suae  unforeseen 
obstacle  prevent  it."  In  his  letter  to  his  fether  he  speaks  of 
the  ennui  which  embittered  bis  life  as  beyond  endurance, "  and 
in  the  conflict,"  he  adds,  "  I  should  certainly  become  a  prey  to 
insanity."  It  is  coiions  to  observe  in  almost  all  the  docamcnts 
left  by  auicidesj  how  assured  they  feeil,  not  only  of  rqiose  bat 
of  an  immediate  trHMlatum  to  a  celestial  abode. 

It  is  remarkable  that  suicides  in  luniUio  asyloms  leave  no 
writing  after  them,  while  those  who  are  at  large  invariably  do ; 
in  letters,  pieces  of  poetry,  or  narrative,  they  reveal  their  feel- 
ings and  their  motives.  In  speaking  of  writing,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  as  stated  by  that  ezperienmd  and  accurate  observer. 
Doctor  GonoUy,  that  insanity  is  easily  detected  in  the  writing 
of  the  lunatic,  not  only  in  the  style,  but  even  in  the  band- 
writing :  those  who  may  have  the  power  of  concealing  their 
insanity  in  a  court  of  justice,  under  the  most  searching  cross- 
examination,  will,  nevtttheless,  be^y  it  in  their  writing. 
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Th»  (riMerration  poinfai  oat  a  teat  by  vliioh  a  question  of  preat 
iaportauoe  m^^t  bo  aacertained.  The  most  extraordinary 
detuls  erer  vritten  under  aach  disastrous  oireamstances,  are 
tfaose  whidi  have  been  given  by  a  subaltern  in  the  Artillery, 
vbojHit  an  end  to  bis  existence  by  lighting  charcoal  and 
bkmag  it  with  his  month.  He  began  by  mentioning  his 
iatentiffli  of  '*  employing  the  few  minutes  that  remainea"  to 
biia  in  describing  the  sensations  attendant  on  seir-asphyxiaiion, 
and  the  daration  of  the  aa0«rings.  "  If  that,"  he  goes  on  to 
mj, "  is  of  anv  utility,  my  death  will  have  been  in  smne  degree 
MTficoaUe.  if  I  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  it  will  not  be 
oting  to  anjr  pusillanimity  on  my  part,  but  to  the  inability  to 
CBitiaiie^  or  tlut  I  have  preferred  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe." 
For  upwuda  ct  an  hoar  and  five  minutea,  he  gave  a  reguhir 
account,  at  intervals  of  three  oi  four  minutes,  of  the  pulsation 
sod  progress  of  saffocation ;  the  broken  sentence  marked  the 
pndse  moment  when  insensibility  occurred.  The  account  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Jonrual  of  Psychological  Medicine.  A 
caae  analogoas  to  this  is  mentiooed  by  Montaigne  in  his  Essays, 
which  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Cea  in  Xegropont,  where  the 
ame  permiaaion  was  given  by  law  to  suicide  aa  in  Marseilles. 
When  Sixtua  Pompeius  had  touched  there,  in  his  expedition  to 
Asia,  be  vas  invited  by  a  woman  of  great  quality  to  her  death. 
She  had  explained  to  her  citizens  her  reasons  for  having 
Ksolved  to  me.  Having  taken  the  bowl  of  poison  in  presence 
of  her  religions  and  friends,  she  described  miimtelv  the  gradual 
effects  which  it  produced,  from  time  to  time  as  thev  occurred. 
She  announced  the  progress  of  the  cold,  which  by  degrees 
seized  diflerrait  parts  of  her  body  ;  as  soon  as  it  ntaohed  her 
heart,  ahe  called  upon  her  daughters  to  close  her  eyes. 

Among  strange  docamenta,  written  ^nat  before  the  act  of 
suicide,  we  have  been  struck  by  one  wliich  appeared  in  the 
ioumals  of  the  day,  and  found  a  place  in  Doasley*s  Annual 
fillister,  January  20,  1767.  A  gentleman  named  Daviea 
poisoned  himself  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington.  He  wrote  a 
card  a  few  honxa  before  his  death.in  these  words — "Deacendied 
&om  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  I  have  for  fifteen  years 
past  suffered  more  indigence  than  ever  gentleman  before  sub- 
nutted  to.  N^lecied  by  my  acquaintance,  traduced  by  my 
enemies,  and  insulted  by  the  vulgar,  1  am  so  reduced,  worn 
down  and  tind,  that  I  have  nothing  left  but  that  lasting  repose, 
the  joint  and  dernier  inheritance  of  all. 
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Of  laudanum  an  ample  dose 
Must  all  my  present  ills  compose. 
But  the  best  laudanam  of  all 
I  want — not  resolation,  but  a  ball. 

Advertise  this.  T.  D." 

In  the  last  letters  of  manj  suicides  there  is  a  d^ree  of 
levity  which  may  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  courage,  but  they 
cannot  be  read  without  a  shock  to  the  feelings.  A  student 
writes  thus  to  a  medical  ftiend,  just  before  the  dreadful  a<^ 
— **  I  afford  yon  an  admirable  opportunity  of  pursuing  your 

Phrenological  studies,  as  I  nm  now  about  to  suffocate  myself, 
'on  will  even  render  me  a  great  service,  for  in  case  of  resur- 
rection, I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  I  had  the  bump  of 
suicide."  We  may  indeed  hope  that  the  verdict  of  iiisani^ 
in  this  case  admitted  of  no  doubt.  For  years  the  design  of 
suicide  may  be  entertained  nithout  the  least  betrayal  that  can 
lead  to  suspicion ;  indeed  it  is  remarked  that  those  who  threateu 
to  destroy  themselves  rarely  carry  their  threat  into  execution, 
while  those  who  are  really  bent  on  suicide  take  every  precaution 
to  elude  suspicion.  Hamlet's  meditation  on  suicide  was  when 
he  thought  himself  alone — the  moment  he  perceived  Ophelia 
he  ceasral  to  speak  on  the  subject ;  so  well  was  every  state  of 
mind  understood  by  Shakespeare.  Our  thoughts  and  our 
feelings  are  so  exclusively  our  own,  that  even  those  who  love 
us  best  know  them  but  in  part. 

"  Nor  can  the  tenderest  heart  and  next  our  own. 
Know  half  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

Various  documents  found  after  the  death  of  suicides  prove 
that  self-destruction  has  been  contemplated  for  a  length  of  time 
before  it  was  accomplished ;  a  number  of  tho^e  may  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  a  puhlicationto  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  from  which  we  have  derived 
much  valuable  information.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
one  of  the  numbers : — "  1  Iiave  had  so  little  enjoyment  of  life 
that  I  quit  it  without  regret.  I  have  entertained  the  idea  for 
the  last  three  years."  Another  passage  runs  thus  : — "  I  am 
certain  I  shall  be  easier  with  6ve  or  six  feet  of  clay  over  my 
body  than  if  I  was  erect.  I  had  always  determined  never  to 
go  beyond  thirty-two  years  of  age,  unless  my  fortune  improved ; 
my  long  fixed  resolution  does  not  fail."  He  goes  on  to  bear 
.testimony  in  his  own  favor,  wliich  is  frequently  the  case  with 
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thtne  unhappy  persona  :  "  I  never  committed  any  action  with 
vfaicfa  mj  conscience  reproaches  me ;  I  firmly  believe  I  shall 
be  happier  in  another  vorld."  He  then  makes  a  reqaest, 
wbieh  indeed  shows  the  same  recklessness  about  the  feeUngs  of 
his  Mends  which  his  determmstion  evinced — "  The  last  service 
I  ask  yoa  to  render  me  is  to  assure  yourselves  that  I  am  really 
dad.  I  hare  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  finish  it,  yet  it  would 
be  veiy  miserable  to  avake  up  and  find  myself  between  five 
boards:  the  way  to  satisfy  yourselves  is  to  open  the  four 
mas.  You  mar  easily  see  I  do  not  kill  myself  in  despair, 
far  my  writing  dearly  shows  that  my  hand  does  not  tremble." 

have  been  often  struck  by  the  deliberate  and  elaborate 
■uaner  in  which  some  suicides  have  been  effected.  That  of 
Villeoeaove  was  very  remarkable ;  we  give  it  in  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  as  reoordled  by  O'Meara — "  Vilieneauve,"  said  bOj 
"  when  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  London,  was  so  much 
grieved  tt  his  defeat  that  he  stadied  anatomy,  on  purpose  to 
destioy  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  bought  some  anatomical 
plates  of  the  hearty  and  compared  them  with  his  own  body^  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that  oigui  j  on  his 
snrival  in  France,  I  ordered  that  he  should  remain  Bennes, 
utd  not  proceed  to  Pftris.  YiUeneanve,  afraid  of  being  tried 
by  8  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  consequently 
losing  the  fieett — for  I  had  ordered  him  not  to  sail,  or  to 
engage  the  English, — determined  to  destroy  himself,  and  ac- 
conlingly  took  the  plates  of  the  heart  and  compared  them  with 
his  breast,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  he  made  a 
■Dark  with  a  la^  pin,  tiien  fixed  the  pin  as  near  as  he  could 
jodge  in  the  same  spot  in  his  own  breast,  and  shoved  it  in  to 
tbe  bead,  penetrated  the  heart,  and  expired.  When  the  room 
was  openfld  he  was  found  dnd,  the  pin  in  his  breast,  and  a 
mark  in  the  plate  corresponding  wiUi  the  wonnd  in  the  breast.'* 
Tlie  great  determination  of  purpose  is  often  apparent  in  the 
deliberate  manner  in  which  it  is  accomi^iahed.  An  inquest 
<ras  held  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Trout,  of  Little  Sheffield, 
Torkshire,  as  recorded  in  Dodsley's  Animal  Registerfor  1806  ; 
in  a  fit  of  despair  she  made  her  way  to  a  pond  with  tbe 
iatention  of  drowning  herself ;  the  pond  was  frozen,  but  she 
wsi  not  to  be  deterred  from  Ua  purpose.  With  a  stick  she 
made  a  hole  in  the  thick  ice,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  her 
bsid,  which  she  was  thus  enabled  to  ihrast  under  water ;  the 
Rst  of  her  body  was  perfectly  dry,  when  she  was  funud  We 
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rfod  of  another,  who  vae  inspected  of  in  intention  to  dertroy 
herself.  She  was  wefaUj  watched,  her  windows  woe  nidled 
down,  snd  everything  removed  from  the  room  wift  which  it 
was  thought  she  could  injare  herself ;  for  still  greater  oecimty 
an  attendant  slept  in  the  bed  with  hfT,»who  one  nigiit  was 
awadcened  from  a  slamber  by  a  soand  in  the  chamber ;  she 
missed  the  young  lady  from  her  side,  and  jumping  out  of  bed, 
she  foand  that  she  had  stolen  to  a  drawer  at  the  &r  end  of 
the  room  and  got  at  a  pair  of  sdssora  with  which  shecontrired 
to  <!Ut  her  tluroat.  Nothing  can  be  mm  fltrange  than  the 
expedients  resorted  to,  to  insnre  death.  There  are  instances  of 
persons  lying  down  on  the  rail-roads,  that  a  passing  traiu 
might  crash  them  to  death.  A  workman  Uirew  himself  under 
the  wheels  of  a  cart  filled  with  paving  stones ;  it  {nssed  over 
him,  and  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  I  wished  to  be  killed  and  I 
am  onW  woanded — if  I  couM  get  up,  I  woold  ^  and  drown 
myself.  In  a  few  moments  be  was  omd— ibeinjaries  reoeaved 
were  mortal.  In  September,  IHSO,  as  we  find  noticed  in 
Dodsle/s  Anmnl  Bister,  a  well  dressed  man,  along  with 
a  namber  of  persons,  was  looking  at  a  bear  and  other  animals, 
whioh  w«re  bong  shown  in  tlie  /anfia  de  Bxn.  The  man 
saddenly  threw  himsdf  into  such  a  position  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  bear,  which  sprang  npon  him  and  killed 
him ;  there  is  idso  a  notice  in  the  same  jonrnal,  of  another 
remarkable  snicide  whioh  took  place  within  that  year. 
M.  Fabiicions,  the  director  of  the  theatre  at  Magd^oi^, 
undertO(A  to  dischai^  the  pistol  throngh  the  grating  of  the 
prison)  by  vhich  the  Marquis  Fosa  in  SchilWr's  Dm  Garlos 
M  killed  on  the  stage.  At  the  veiy  moment  of  that  part  of  the 
representation,  he  shot  himself  through  the  heart  and  fell 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  part  of  Posa,  without 
uttering  a  s^Uable.  At  a  med-ing  of  tlie  Homane  Sooielr  in 
1846,  a  eunoas  instance  of  attempted  suicide  was  reportea  by 
If.  Malier.  A  woman  left  her  bonae  one  firosty  night,  d^- 
mined  to  drown  herself;  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  she  could 
find  no  place  where  she  could  effect  her  purpose,  so  she 
placed  her  bead  under  a  spout,  from  which  the  ioides  were 
thawing,  and  there  remained  till  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
insensibility,  that  the  most  powerfol  atiraulants  did  «ot  restore 
suspended  animatioii,  till  two  hoors  had  dapsed.  Some  have 
faeea  aotoally  known  to  commit  murder  that  their  lives  m^ 
be  forfeited  to  the  law— «  honor  of  the  crime  of  setf-dertnutioi^ 
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preveoled  tbeir  conmitting  &  more  direct  suicide.  There  are 
intanees  of  •niddes  having  occnrred  so  nnacconntably  as  to 
lem  but  littb  doabt,  that  they  were  the  result  of  audden 
inpolae ;  there  is  ranch  in  many  of  them  that  is  mysterioas, 
eases  whnc  no  poflsible  motire  can  be  conceiTed»  and  no 
imi^oin  of  insanity  proved.  Among  those  who  have  failed 
in  tae  attempt  wad  reoovered,  or  who  have  lingered  for  awhile 
before  death  enssed,  some  have  declared  tlieir  inability  to 
aeeoant  for  it,  bnt  described  it  as  originating  from  an  impulse 
ihidi  thty  ODald  neither  nndanUnd  or  reststr— often  saying 
ibt  the  devil  had  been  jncfting  them  to  the  deed  for  a  length 
ti  time.  Doctor  Eades  deposed  on  the  inquest  held  on  the 
of  l^otey,  an  hotel-keeper  in  Dublin,  who  had  stubbed 
ioDielf  in  three  places  on  the  %Oth  of  April,  1846,  that  "on 
bi  being  placed  on  the  sofa,  he  declared  he  had  stabbed  him- 
idf ;  he  described  the  manner  of  having  done  it ;  he  said  he 
But  have  been  insane  at  tite  time,  and  expressed  ranch 
eoDtritioa  for  what  he  had  done ;  said  the  devil  bad  been 
tempting  him  to  do  the  deed,  and  had  eventaally  overcome 
bin,  and  fxpicssed  tiie  greatest  denre  to  recover,  both  for  the 
sake  of  his  soul,  and  on  aecoont  of  his  family." 

Mioy  similar  cases  are  recorded ;  Carmiel  speaks  of  the 
fensle  deeaonolaton  of  Northern  Germany,  who  were  frequently 
btougbt  before  the  magistrates  "braised  and  wounded  by 
ttiaiBelvee  as  if  ihey  were  possessed/'  They  aswrted  vehem- 
ently, ^t  it  w»a  SiUan,  who  in  revenge  for  their  confeHB(Hi| 
did  tint  mischief.  Symptoms  of  a  disordered  state,  they  eon- 
eeired  to  be  tokens  m  Satanic  power,  and  to  escape  from  the 
torture  and  the  stake  which  they  anticipated,  they  sought  a 
refiifte  in  aelf-inflieted  death,  by  throwing  themsdves  into 
metB  and  wells,  or  "  hanging  themselves  to  the  bars  of  their 
prisons  with  shreda  torn  from  their  garments."  A  man  con- 
Mmed  to  the  stake*  made  nse  of  a  piece  (tf  old  rag  fastenM 
to  a  bone  stock  in  the  wall,  to  hang  himself;  his  knees  nearly 
tooched  the  ground,  bat  he  contrived  to  effect  bis  purpose. 
Though  we  ascribe  cases  to  insanity,  there  is  undoumedly 
(om^iing  awfelly  mysterioos  abcmt  many  of  them.  We  are 
Mt  among  those  who  oonodva  ■  belief  in  evil  influences  a 
aeie  idle  luperslition.  We  an  assmi  is  the  word  which 
cannot  err,  that  we  have  aoch  to  contend  wiA,  and  that  they 
IK  eertadnly  among  Uie  trials  of  the  present  st^  of  existence. 
Uadoabtcdty,  many  of  the  fatal  aefts,  which  appear  tkit  resuH 
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of  sodden  impulse^  ma;  have  been  prompted  hy  a  fixed  idea, 
which  may  have  possessed  the  mind  for  a  length  of  time,  so 
silently  and  unsaspectedly,  that  even  after  the  melani^oly 
catastrophe  its  existence  was  not  suspected. 

Among  coses  of  apparently  sudden  impulse,  we  found  a 
remarkable  one,  cited  in  some  of  the  medical  joomals ;  it  ii 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  society ;  be 
was  in  affluent  circumstances,  had  a  happy  home,  and  enjoyed 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
no  one  could  be  in  his  company  without  feeling  enlivened  by 
his  wit  and  rivadty.  He  was  one  day  entertaining  a  company 
of  his  chosen  friends  and  companions,  and  was  observed  to  m 
in  his  usual  cheerful  spirits ;  he  rose  from  the  head  of  his  table 
and  went  into  his  own  room,  took  out  a  razor  and  cut  his 
throat ;  his  friends  were  iu  the  act  of  drinking  his  health,  when 
the  aUttm  was  given.  A  man  who  went  out  to  his  morning 
work  as  it  was  supposed,  proceeded  to  Virginia  water,  into 
wluch  he  threw  himself  from  off  the  high  bridge  near  the 
black  nest  entrance  to  the  royal  property  ;  his  death  might 
have  been  conceived  to  have  been  accidental,  but  for  the 
writing  which  he  had  traced  on  the  wall,  "  Good  bye  all" 
The  (ttomptings  to  suicide  have  originated  from  such  trifling 
canses  in  many  instance^  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  hov 
tiiey  could  have  produced  such  a  fatal  effect ;  it  has  indeed 
been  truly  said  by  Butler,  "  the  greatest  evils  in  life  have  had 
their  rise  from  somewhat  which  was  thought  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  attended  to."  In  the  public  journals  for 
the  year  1782,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Edward  Chamberlayne, 
who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  hi^h  character  and  great 
erudition,  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  joint  secretaries  to  the 
treasury  that  year,  but  his  death  soon  followed  his  appoint' 
ment.  An  excess  of  diffidence  attended  his  acceptance  of  the 
office ;  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  who  reosonstrated  with  him 
on  the  absurdi^  of  his  misgivings,  and  asked  him  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  park  where  they  might  talk  the  matter  ovct.  Mr. 
C^iamberlayne  went  up  for  his  hat  and  cane,  but  took  the 
opportunity  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  insure  his  falling  on  his  head  ;  his  death  was 
in^nfaneous.  Several  cases  of  suicide  from  trivial  causes  are 
mentioned  by  Doctor  J.  Q.  AlilUugen  in  his  entertaining  work 
on  "  The  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  He  tells  us  that  a  CtomsD 
student  destroyed  himself  because  he  had  a  club  foot;  a  youth 
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pst  u  end  to  his  existence,  becuise  he  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  bis  Sanda;  clothes — another  becaase  he  was  conscioos 
of  being  too  fond  of  gossipping.    A  workman,  enraged  with, 
bis  brother  for  taking  some  oS  his  fried  potatoes  and  throwing 
tbem  ioto  the  fire,  ia  his  anger  rushed  to  strike  him,  but  bmng 
withheld  and  prevented,  he  snddenly  ran  off  and  tiirew  him- 
lelf  into  the  canal  St.  Martin  and  was  drowned.  "Apiece 
of  good  news  which  I  heard  since  I  had  resolved  to  die, 
voold  have  made  me  renounce  my  project,  if  I  had  not  already 
diqiatched  a  letter  aunotmcing  mj  suicide" — was  tlie  explana- 
tjonleft  bj  a  suicide.   Ajonng  lady  killed  herself  because  her 
brer  made  it  a  point  that  she  should  sot  go  to  a  ball  to 
wUch  she  had  been  inrited ;  a  few  lines  left  on  her  dressing 
table  declared  her  reason  for  the  rash  act.   Those  about  to 
eommit  suicide  almost  invariably  contrive  to  be  alone,  they  lock 
tbemaelves  up,  tiifly  send  those  who  are  with  them  ont  of 
the  way ;  thvf  seek  some  secloded  spot  seouie  from  intermp- 
tira;  oai  there  an  instanoea  whm  the  fatal  act  has  taken 
place  in  tbe  presence  of  others.   A  remarkable  case  is  recorded 
in  Dodslev's  Annual  Blister  for  177S.   As  the  r^^ent  of 
the  heremtary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  on  its  roaroh,  a 
eaplaio  made  his  company  halt,  and  draw  up  around  him; 
the  greoadiors  loved  him  as  their  father,  beesnse  he  traUed 
them  as  his  children.  He  made  a  short  speech  to  them 
on  their  situation,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  always  to  do 
their  duty.  Having  said  this,  he  distributed  all  the  money  he 
had  umoDg  them,  then  drew  a  fMstol  from  the  holster  of  his 
saddle  and  discharged  it  into  his  breaa^  and  fell  down  dasd 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers;  no  reason  was  alleged  for  the  act. 
An  ioatanoe  simiUr  in  some  partieularB,  we  have  ofken  heard 
tiom  the  brother  officers  of  a  young  man  who  fell  by  his  own 
hand.   He  was  a  subaltern  in  the  Tyrone  militia  at  the  time 
of  the  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798.    At  the  hard 
Couglit  battle  of  Boas,  be  was  desperately  wounded,  and  unable 
to  move  with  Uie  troops  who  were  rapidly  retreating.   He  waa 
fondly  beloved  bv  his  men  who  gathered  about  him;  he 
impk>red  tbem  to  leave  bim,  and  quit  the  field  with  the  retiring 
army.    When  he  saw  that  his  entreaties  were  vain,  and  knew 
that  in  a  few  moments  his  faithful  adherenta  would  be  sun 
rounded,  he  drew  out  his  pistol  and  shot  himself  Uuough  the 
hsizt.  This  act  of  self-destruction  may  certainly  ruk  aa  a 
sacrifiee  and  not  «a  a  suicide— the  good  of  others  waa  ita 
sole  ofafject;  none  of  the  wei&nk  nelings  which  induce 
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an  escape  from  troables,  or  harassiiig  thoughts  by  suicide, 
mingled  with  this  act.  Not  onlj  have  there  been  instances 
where  suicide  has  been  cofnoiitted  in  the  presence  nf  others, 
but  there  have  been  cases  where  there  has  been  companion- 
ships in  the  crime.  Husbands  and  wives  reduced  b;  want  have 
been  found  lying  dead  side  b;  side,  having  determined  to 
destroy  themselves  together ;  still  more  dreadful,  the  haalnnd 
and  the  parent  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
dearest  to  him,  before  he  has  destroyed  himself.  Lovers 
aboDt  to  be  parted,  have  had  lecoorseto  charcoal,  determined 
that  even  death  shall  not  divide  them.  Of  have  been  foond 
drowned  in  some  river,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  A 
remarkable  case  where  suicide  was  planned  and  carried  into 
effect  with  a  companion,  may  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Annual 
Register  for  1818.  Two  brothera,  John  and  Lancelot  Yoang- 
husband,  were  respectable  fanners,  living  near  Alnwick 
at  Hickiey  Orange ;  the  eldw  was  near  seventy  years  of  age, 
the  younger  sixty.  They  had  been  remaritable  from  their 
esriiest  childhood  for  their  strong  attachment  to  each  other, 
l^re  was  such  an  agreement  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  they  were  never  known  to  have  had  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  10th  ttf  Novem- 
ber, one  of  them  was  giving  directions  to  a  boy,  who  was 
ploughing  in  one  of  the  fields,  when  the  other  came  over  and 
said  to  his  brother,  are  yon  ready  ?  he  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  they  left  the  field  together.  They  were  misaed  at 
dinner,  but  it  was  conjectnred  that  they  were  dekyed  by 
farming  business,  but  when  the  shades  of  evening  came  on, 
seme  alarm  was  fdit  al  their  coutinaed  absence,  and  a  servant 
was  sent  in  the  direction  where  tiiey  had  been  seen  walking. 
In  some  time  they  were  found  lying  near  a  ditch,  but  a  few 
yards  asunder,  each  with  his  throat  cut,  and  a  razor  near  his 
body ;  a  watch  was  found  near  one  of  them,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  they  had  determined  to  die  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  straggle,  or 
any  room  for  snspicion  that  they  had  fallen  by  any  hands  but 
their  own.  An  inquest  was  held  that  night,  and  a  verdict  <rf 
fffio  de  »e  was  found  ;  an  attempt  to  prove  insanity  had  utterly 
failed ;  the  bodies  were  buried  at  midnight,  in  the  cross  nain 
near  the  church.  The  act  appeared  to  hive  been  for  some 
time  [»emeditated,  as  a  hair-dresser  identified  the  razors,  as 
the  saioe  which  had  beeu  brought  to  him  on  the  Saturday 
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before  to  be  sharpened.    In  the  aonals  of  passing  events, 
in  the  Annual  Begister  for  1825,  ve  met  with  the  following 
ntnoidinfiry  drteil  :— ^"A  Hanoverian  gentleman  and  hit 
five  dtngfaters  resided  at  Bemo,  where  they  ware  visited  bjr 
a  joung  £n^ish]iian  who  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  aisten. 
(aw  fine  aomner  evening  when  the  young  ladies  wne  taking 
the  air  in  their  carriage  in  the  avenues  of  Engi,  the  young 
man  and  a  friend  drove  up  in  his  cabriolet.  In  a  abort  time 
he  proposed  ^t  one  of  the  ladies  should  change  places  with 
his  oompaiiion,  and  thft  object  of  his  affections  accordingly 
took  her  neai  in  the  calxiolet  beside  him»  The  sisters  expected 
to  find  them  on  their  return  home— >bat  vhen  time  passed, 
and  tbej  did  not  come,  the  elder  sister  became  alarmed,  and 
the  pcdice  were  informed  of  the  elopement.  Next  day  news 
was  received  that  the  fagitives  were  traced  to  Friburg.  The 
eldest  sister,  who  was  of  an  impetooas  tempw,  set  off  with  one 
(tf  her  sisters  to  reach  them ;  she  told  the  two  whom  iriie  was 
leaving,  that  if  she  did  not  return  by  a  certain  hour  the/ 
were  to  consider  k  a  proof  that  their  family  was  dishonoured. 
She  then  aude  them  all  join  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  and  that  she  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
hour,  that  they  would  pat  an  end  to  their  existence.  On 
mcUiw  Eriburg,  the  sisters  fbnnd  all  tibeir  efforts  to  induoe 
the  girT  to  return  home  unavailing,  and  they  resolved  to 
redeem  their  pledge ;  they,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  banks  of 
the  riv^  to  drown  themselves,  but  the  courage  of  the  younger 
biUni^  she  cried  out,  "  kill  me,  sistw,  for  I  can  never  throw 
mysetf  into  the  river."  The  eldest  drew  oat  a  dag^rar  and  was 
aboot  to  dispatch  her,  when  a  peasant  cune  np  um  interfered 
to  prevent  her;  she  Aen  sent  a  message  in  all  haste  to  absdva 
her  sisters  at  home  from  their  oath ;  it  was  too  late;  they  had 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  father's  comfort,  and 
then  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  a  oare  which 
suicides  almost  always  take.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  (he  Aer* 
they  fastened  themselves  together  with  a  shawl  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  in  which  positioD  they  were  found 
some  hours  after. 

Hk  direetions  left  by  suicides  who  have  died  together,  are 
genenlly  to  the  effeot  that  they  may  not  be  separated  in  the 
grave.  There  is  sometimes  an  eatntiy  that  titey  may  b« 
wrapped  in  the  same  shroud.  A  yoong  woman  deserted  by  her 
lover  still  hopes  to  touch  his  heart  1^  her  melancholy 
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fate  and  her  last  wish.     She  conjures  him  to  follow  her, 
ind  to  belaid  in  the  grave  by  her  side.   "Carry  this  garland  to 
our  child*a  frrave/'  were  the  words  addressed  to  her  lover  by  an 
unhappy  girl;  "it  is  the  last  prayer  of  one  who  loves  you 
better  then  life  itself."  "Do  not  reproach  the  author  of  my 
death/'  is  the  last  request  of  a  forsaken  one  about  to  drown 
herself.   On  the  20th  of  last  November,  when  the  letters  of  a 
young  girl  were  read  on  whose  body  an  inquest  had  been 
held,  thero  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  court,  and  her  poor  sister 
fu'nted  away.  Her  innocence  had  never  been  doubted,  and  she 
had  borne  an  excellent  character;  to  hide  her  shame  she 
had  committed  suicide.    In  her  letter  to  her  mother  site 
speaks  of  her  case  as  being  a  fearful  one,  and  begs  of  her  not 
to  fret;  in  speaking  of  him  ^Yie  had  loved  too  well,  she  says, 
"  I  beg  you  will  not  scold  my  dear  Harry  ;  write  to  him  and 
he  will  pay  my  funeral  expenses ;  pray  don't  wrong  him  for 
my  sake,  don*t  scold  him,  I  would  not  die  happy  if  I  thought 
you  would  do  so.    I  am  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  do 
not  forget  my  birth  day,  the  20th  of  December."    The  will  of 
another  at  once  betray  the  cause  of  her  suicide.  8he  bequeaths 
all  she  dies  possessed  of,  to  her  brother,  Uat  he  may  not 
foUtno  her  example,  but  be  able  to  marr^  the  person  he  love*. 
Another,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  feehngs,  desires  that  her 
faithless  lover  may  be  assured  that  he  thall  be  haunted  by  ker 
ghott.  The  most  extraordinary  direction  perhaps  ever  given  was 
that  of  a  French  gentleman  to  his  servant;  he  left  a  positive  order 
that  he  should  get  a  candle  made  of  his  fat,  and  take  it  lighted 
to  his  mistress  that  she  might  read  by  its  blaze  the  lines 
written  to  her  by  him  just  before  his  suicide :  a  record  of 
this  curious  case  may  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Kegister 
for  1818.     The  tenderness  with  which  the  tokens  of  other 
days  are  cherished  to  the  last,  appears  in  the  directions  left 
by  the  unhappy  beings;  the  request  that  some  trinket — a  ring, 
a  bracelet,  or  some  other  token  of  affection — may  be  buried 
with  tliem,  is  often  the  last  wish  expressed  in  writing.  "  We 
have  eight  letters  on  this  subject,"  are  the  words  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine.    "I  pray 
to  be  buried  with  the  hair  that  is  round  my  neck,"  writes  one; 
*'  it  is  my  mother's.'*    It  has  been  remarked  that  in  general, 
those  who  have  lingered  after  they  have  inflicted  the  death 
wound  are  most   anxious  to  recover;  we  could  mention 
several  instances.    £arly  one  morning,  some  yeare  since,  the 
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<(nd  bodj  a  man  was  found  in  the  Phfleniz  Park ;  the 
ifistrament  with  which  be  had  cut  his  throat  was  by  his  side ;  his 
pockets  were  anrifled,  and  it  was  erident  that  the  wound  which 
fiad  deprived  him  of  life,  had  been  inflicted  by  himKlf«  and 
also  that  he  would  have  lived,  if  he  conld.  The  wound  was 
staffed  with  the  grass  with  which  he  had  striven  to  atannch 
the  blood,  and  which  he  must  have  clotched  from  the  ground 
where  he  lay ;  whether  the  removal  of  some  pressure  on  the 
brsin  bj  the  flow  of  blood,  or  some  sudden  turn  of  the  mind 
brooght  the  late  repentance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Providential  aid  ma/  be  at  hand  to  avert  the  very  ills,  which 
die  soiciile  hastens  to  escape.   It  is  now  many  ^eara  since 

the  Bev.  Mr.  H  ,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  the 

loghboDrhood  of  Dublin,  was  involved  in  some  pecuniary 
difficolties ;  be  lost  his  patience,  and  probably  his  brain 
became  di^urbed.  He  and  his  daughter  sat  together  alone ; 
one  daj  aftw  dinner  he  told  her  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden ;  ahe  went  out  by  the  ghus  door  which  led  from  the 
iDom;  ahe  was  not  long  absent;  when  she  returned,  she  found 
her  &ther  quite  dead,  snspended  from  a  rail  over  the  door 
case,  which  ^e  recollected  to  have  seen  him  hammering  in  that 
fflomii^,  as  ahe  tiien  supposed  for  a  picture.  Uis  last  sermon 
bad  been  on  the  shortness  of  Mfe.  Soon  after  the  melancholy 

event,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Lord  M  ^y,  and  of  the 

nnnificcnt  legacy  beqaeathed  in  his  will  to  Mr.  H  • ;  a 

legai^  &r  more  than  would  hflve  met  all  his  difficulties. 

fipjctemic  suicide  is  not  rare;  indeed  in  turning  over  the  daily 
jonrnals,  we  are  struck  by  the  numbers  which  occur  about  the 
lanwtime  and  even  in  the  same  manner.  Plutarch  speaks  of  an 
intense  propensity  to  snidde  which  raged  among  the  Milesian 
vitmns,  from  which  the  agonized  entreaties  of  their  friends 
eoQld  not  dissuade  them ;  a  decree  was  at  length  passed,  that 
the  body  of  any  young  maiden  who  destroyed  herself,  should 
be  cbawn  naked  throngt  the  streets  j  this  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  tile  dreadful  practice. 

Suicide  by  fire  is  rare ;  Montaigne  gives  an  account  of  a  re- 
markable one,  in  one  of  his  essays;  it  was  probably  in 
imitation  of  Empedocles,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Crater 
of  Btna,  that  two  were  committed  within  a  short  time  of  each 
otho', — an  Englishman  threw  himself  into  the  Crater  of  Mount 
Tesnvina,  and  a  Gwman  not  long  after,  threw  himself  into  a 
fomaee.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  circumstance  iu  the  history  pf 
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tolcide^  that  'tb»e  shotdd  sometimn  be  a  foshifm  in  the  mode 

of  its  perpetration.  When  Elizabeth  Moyes,  a  handsome  giri  o( 
fire-and-twenty^  determined  to  kill  herself  to  avoid  going  to 
service,  which  she  thought  would  be  a  d^jradation,  though 
the  ezigencies  of  her  fatiber'e  circnnutanoeB  made  lum  con* 
rider  it  imperatiTe,  the  death  she  fixed  ob  was  one  vhioh 
required  great  resolution,  perhaps  she  adopted  it  for  its 
singularity ;  strange,  that  ha  oourage  should  not  have  wavered 
as  she  ascended  the  long  winding  stairs  which  led  to  the  top 
of  the  mouament,  from  which  she  flung  herself,  and  was 
instantly  killed.  Her  remarkable  snioide  seemed  the  signal  for 
others,  and  her  example  was  speedily  followed ;  it  was  foond 
necessary  to  place  a  strong  iron  noling  round  the  top,  to 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  a  dreadJul  act.  A  veteran 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  some  years  since,  was  found 
suspended  from  a  door  in  one  of  the  corridors ;  life  was  quite 
extinct.  No  anicide  had  taken  place  in  the  estabUshmont  fiv 
two  years,  but  within  one  fortnight  five  invalides  hung  thon- 
selves  from  the  same  cross  bar,  and  the  passage  had  to  be 
shut  up.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  the 
Pirst,  a  man  threw  himself  off  the  top  of  the  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  A  week  had 
ficarcely  eUipsed  before  four  others  destroyed  theBuelvcs  in 
the  same  way.  The  interfer^e  of  Uie  ^lice  became  neceaaaiy, 
and  entrance  to  the  column  was  prohibited.  A  man  who  hanged 
himself  had  no  motive  for  the  deed,  but  the  desire  to  die  as 
he  had  seen  a  melefactor  to  whose  execution  he  had  been 
brought  in  his  childhood;  the  wish  to  imitate  him  had  haunted 
him  all  his  dajs.  Doctor  Bancan,  in  his  interesting  volume, 
"  The  Popular  Errors  on  Insanity,"  su^iests  an  explanation  (tf 
tlioEie  remarkable  cases;  he  supposes  that  from  excited 
curiosity,  the  scene  where  the  catastrophe  occurred,  is  visited, 
that  there  imagination  supplies  the  motives  and  leiuations 
which  may  have  led  to  the  fatal  act;  and  the  visional;  ao  far 
realises  au  that  is  passine  in  his  mind,  as  to  conceive  himadf 
in  the  same  sitoatioD  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings ;  then 
"  iAe  fatal  plwtge  is  taken  and  all  it  over.^*  This  view  of  the 
subject  agrees  with  Adam  Smith's  observations  on  our  sym- 
pathy with  others;  it  arises,  he  says,  from  our  imagining 
ourselves  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  are  placed;  it  is 
this,  he  thinks,  which  makes  us  shrink  and  draw  back  onr  leg 
or  arm  when  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  ready  to  fUl  upon  the 
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kforwin  of  another.  The  mob,"  goes  onto  saj,  "irhen 
tb^  an  CMing  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack  rope,  naturally 
nww  snd  twist  and  balance  tbnr  own  bodies,  as  they  see 
him  do»  and  as  ibey  fed  that  they  themselves  most  do  in  his 
situation.'"  Boahaafe,  in  his  academical  lectores  on  diseases 
of  the  nerves,  mentions  a  remaHcable  case  of  imitatire 
i^pithy  ;  it  was  that  of  a  yoang  man,  "addicted  from  his 
iabaxj,  to  so  ^reat  a  degree  of  sympathy,  that  he  would 
iaWNautely  imitate  all  motions'  made  by  others,  insomnch 
that  when  he  walked  the  atReta,  he  was  obliged  to  look  on 
the  groand,  to  Nt  in  company  with  his  eyes  shut,  or  to  turn 
his  face  from  his  oompamona ;  if  he  saw  a  man  shaking  his 
kad>  tiint  moment  he  woold  shake  his  own  head ;  if  he  saw 
tao  la^(h  or  amile,  be  would  laugh  <»  smile  with  bim  j  if  any 
one  BnooTered  his  bead,  he  would  do  the  same:  if  one  danced, 
he  would  get  up  and  danoe  along  with  him ;  in  short,  whatever 
he  saw»  he  would  mimic  it  immediately  in  spite  of  himself ; 
if  hia  oompanions  laid  fast  hold  of  him  and  tied  his  arms,  and 
he  then  mw  any  one  gesticulating  and  pUying  aiitiea,  he 
•Implied  hard  to  get  loose,  and  felt  within  him  the  strongest 
notions  which  he  was  not  able  to  oonqner ;  if  asked  what 
be  wae  doing,  he  said  he  knew  not,  bnt  was  so  accustomed 
from  bin  youth,  and  begged  to  be  left  alone,  because  his  head 
ached  from  wob  motions,  and  he  was  greatly  disturbed  in 
mind,  nod  withal  as  much  fatigued  as  if  he  had  done  them  of 
hia  own  nocord."  In  referring  to  those  extraordinary  cases, 
we  uwat  pecceiTe  that  actions  may  be  prompted  by  a  wonder- 
ful and  mysterioos  influence;  and  that  sympathy,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  nseful  attributes  of  our  nature,  may,  if  yielded 
kothttunoontroUed  command  of  the  imagination,  become  the 
Ten  inatrament  of  what  is  most  hurtful  aud  calamitous. 

^e  different  modea  of  suimde,  when  not  merely  determined 
by  imitation,  are  said  to  vary  according  to  the  motives  which 
prompt  them.  Poison  is  often  resorted  to  in  jealousy, 
drowning  in  disappoinled  lore  and  broken  faith,  shooting  in 
angv  and  rejectea  love,  while  in  pecuniary  despair,  hanging  and 
cittting  the  throat  are  the  usual  modes  of  accomplishing  the  fatal 
act.  According  to  the  statistics  of  suicides,  we  find  the  cases  in 
whwhIemaleBpieponderate  are,"  crossed  in  love,"  "jealousy," 
"mi8Cfy;"and"fauaticiam  :''thenumberof  males  is  greaterin ''loss 
oCrq>ut^ion,'*  "revenge,"  ''reverse  of  fortune,"*' disappointed 
ambition,'* "  miaoouducty"  and  domestic  chagrin   in  "  mortified 
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];ride"  the  nnmbos  are  equal.  We  freqnentlj  meet  a  notice  of  a 
suicide  in  the  puUic  papen,  without  anj  detaila  d  the  aad 
tragedj,  which  termiuated  so  btally;  to  one  of  the  melaneholy 
causes  enumerated  in  the  statistics,  the  oatasbophe  might  be 
traced.  Manj  of  the  wretched  creatures  who  wander  thiongh  the 
streets,  homeless  and  friendless,  are  melancfaolj  examples  of 
destitute  loneliness,  they  learn  to  look  upon  the  grave  aa  their 
onlv  resoaroe.  We  read  in  the  papen  from  time  to  time  that  the 
bo^y  of  one  of  those  outcasts  has  been  brought  from  the  river 
Thames,  to  tAe  dead  itnutf,  where  it  has  lain  probably  nndaimed 
and  unacknowledged  till  borne  away  in  the  omcority  of  night  to 
be  laid  in  its  last  resting  place  on  earth.  The  addreaaea  which  are 
found  in  "  The  Times    every  day,  to  un&itiifal  or  unbnpl^ 
fugitives,  suggest  the  idea  of  untimely  death;  many  among 
those  objects  of  anxiety  may  have  paaaed  "  tiia  bonni  from 
which  no  traveller  returns."  One  such  address  appeared  some 
years  ago ;  an  unhappy  father  implored  the  return  of  his  son  in 
the  most  endearing  terms ;  he  had  punished  the  boj  in  hot 
anger,  for  some  tr^ng  fault,  and  in  dxesd  and  miaerr  be  had 
absconded.  Be  waa  aought  for  every  where  but  ooud  not  be 
traced,  and  month  after  month  passed  away.  At  length  one  daj 
when  a  trial  of  great  interest  was  going  on,  the  father  saw  bis 
son  at  9ome  distance  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  court;  he 
beckoned  to  him  with  eDcuoraging  looks,  but  the  boy  shook 
his  head  mournfully;  he  then  held  up  an  orange,  and  made  aigna 
of  a  warm  welcome,  but  his  child  agun  shook  bis  head  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  that  went  to  his  father's  heart;  he  tried 
to  reach  him,  but  lie  had  mingled  with  the  thnrng  and  was  no 
where  to  be  found  ;  they  never  met  again. 

Among  the  evil  passions,  jealousy  has  had  its  hoatof  victims 
We  met  with  an  account  in  Dodsley's.  Annual  Begister,  of  the 
wife  of  a  gipsey  ratcatcher,  who  waa  encamped  witlk  hw  has* 
band  and  another  person  in  a  lane,  just  above  Spring6dd 
village,  in  the  year  1824 ;  in  a  6t  of  jealousy  she  swallowed  aome 
of  the  poison  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  vermin ; 
she  told  the  surgeon  that  she  had  not  intended  to  kill  hersdf, 
but  had  taken  the  poison  to  alarm  her  husband  and  to  ezdte 
his  affection ;  an  antidote  was  administered  and  she  recovered. 
The  sui^n  went  to  see  her  the  next  day,  but  the  encampm«it 
had  broken  up  ;  after  much  enquiry,  the  strolling  party  was 
traced  to  a  baru  on  the  road  to  Waltliam ;  here  again,  incited 
by  jealousy,  slie  took  another  dose  of  the  poiaon  ana  died.  The 
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Bid  eAtaet9  cf  an  vnconfiding  disposition,  wrs  never  more  stri- 
kingty  exempliOed  than  in  Count  Octave  de  Segure.    It  is 
detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine; — married 
to  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  passionalelj  in  love,  and 
vbo  was  eqoallj  attached  to  him,  nothing  appeared  want- 
it^  to  his  happiness,  but  unfortanately  he  mistmsted  his 
vifo't  affection.   The  idea  that  he  was  no  longer  beloved, 
nade  him  miserable.    The  fixed  idea  made  him  at  length 
naolre  to  quit  her,  and  for  fourteen  years  he  abandoned  her, 
fait  parenta,  and  his  children.    He  served  as  a  common  Hussar 
in  the  campaign  in  Gennanj,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
■Bch,  thai  no  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant.  Heart 
icwninga  after  his  home,  and  those  he  loTed,  at  last  induced 
Im  toretam ;  beannonncxd  hisintention  in  a  letter  tohis  wife,  and 
nmred  bar  that  he  wonld  make  up  for  all  that  had  been  sof- 
fcred  on  bis  account,  by  the  most  devoted  attachment.  He 
HA  ntnrn,  but  the  joy  of  the  meeting  was  of  short  duration. 
His  mietnist  rerivediand  he  ^in  hurried  from  thoee  who 
loved  him  best,  but  never  more  to  come  back.  He  had  thrown 
Inmself  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.   This  is  no  solitary 
instance  of  an  abandonment  of  home,  from  a  morbid  misgiving 
rrspecCiag  the  affections  of  those  whose  love  is  most  coveted. 
Sach  caaea  are  ascribed  by  Doctor  Priehard,  in  his  admirable 
Idealise  on  Inaani^,  to  '*  an  excess  of  tendefness."   One  of 
the  BBoH  nMlaneholr  cases  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine;  it  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  suffered  great  anxiety  in  conse- 
qoeoee  of  pecuniary  losses.    He  manifested  symptoms  which 
eansed  in  nia  &mily  great  uneasiness,  and  they  feared  that  they 
Bigbt  be  the  forerunner  of  mental  derangement.    He  disap- 
peued  one  day,  and  was  sought  for  every  where>  bat  was  no 
where  to  be  found.    Month  after  month  passed  on,  and  still 
no  tidings  of  Mm  reached  his  unhappy  wife ;  half-a^year  had 
gone  by  in  this  cruel  suspense,  when  one  beautiful  moouHgbt 
night,  afl  she  was  sitting  meditating  mournfully,  at  her  door, 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  advancing  with  stealthy  steps,  along 
by  the  trees  which  skirted  the  path  to  the  house.  She 
watched  the  movements  of  the  stranger  as  he  sometimes  paused 
viUi  folded  arms,  and  looked  at  the  moon,  and  sometimes 
wistfiiOy  at  the  house,  and  up  at  the  tall  trees ;  he  came  a  little 
asuu,  and  her  loet  husband  stood  before  her ;  but  alas  I  he 
Wit  a  lunatic.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  heard  a  footstep 
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appToacIi  the  door  of  the  room  where  she  sl^t ;  it  opened  vaA 
her  hasbaiid  entered ;  he  looked  silently  and  Mdtj  round  the 
room,  aud  then  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedsideand  sat  down.  In  her 
terror  the  wife  lost  all  presence  of  mind  wid  was  unable  to  speak 
or  stir.  In  a  few  minutes  she  percei? ed  him  looking  fizedl; 
at  somettdng  which  be  held  in  his  hand.   It  was  i  large  onrv- 


apartment,  would  have  been  attended  with  immediato  dangw, 
80  she  resolved  to  remain  quite  still,  unless  obliged  to  strode 
for  her  life.  The  looks  with  which  he  rq^ded  her  and  the  wea- 
pon whioh  he  held,  were  very  tmible.  In  a  few  minutes^ 
however,  Ihe  expression  ai  his  countenimoe  ehaiuKd ;  he  smiled 
and  looked  at  her  with  all  the  fond  tenderness  ol  happier  days, 
and  said  in  the  roost  pathetic  tone — Poor  SaUy — Poor  SaUy — 
Dear  Sallif  !  He  then  rose  and  left  Uie  room.  His  wife 
immediately  fastened  and  bolted  the  door ;  he  soon  retamed 
and  tried  to  force  in,  but  finding  his  attempts  anandling,  he 
went  to  his  own  room.  When  morning  dawned,  he  was  again 
missed.  A  neighbouring  pond  was  dragged  and  his  dead 
body  was  discovered. 

"bsQ  trial  is  greater  than  the  discovery  of  faithlessneea  in  the 
one  who  has  been  loved  and  trusted.    It  has,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  number  of  snusides.   It  is  m<»e  atteriy 
devoid  of  consolation  than  any  other.    To  th<»e  who  .outlive 
a  fond  companion,  the  remembrance  of  the  tenderness  and 
affection  which  made  a  happy  home,  is  the  the  most  precioos 
consolation.  But  the  recolleetion  of  every  endearment  adds  a 
pang  to  the  deserted  one.-  Doctor  Winslow  mentione  the 
case  of  a  man  who  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  aoon 
after  went  gut  of  his  mind,  on  finding  that  his  wi&  was  nn- 
faithful  to  bim.   In  ttiis  unhappy  state,  he  was  the  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  thirtj  years.     His  mother,  who  had 
desired  all  along  to  watch  over  him  herself,  suocesded  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  gaining  pwmiasion  to  take  him  home,  for 
no  apprehension  of  danger  in  hia  removal  was  then  enter- 
tained. She  tended  him  in  the  melancholy  fits  of  depression  to 
which  he  bad  been  subject  ever  since  his  misfortune.    In  one 
of  these  attacks,  when  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  home, 
he  cut  his  throat.   The  loss  of  blood  was  as  great  as  was  con- 
sistent with  life.    He  recovered,  and  still  more  surprising,  he 
recovered  his  reason.   The  case  was  reported,  flfteeen  years 
after,  and  he  had  continued  well  op  to  that  time.    He  must 
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have  beeo  tootlied  bj  the  care  and  tenderoess  of  his  motlier. 
Bat  the  best  pari  of  bis  life  had  bwn  ^lenl  in  mdanchol;  seclu'- 
■oa,  and  bis  eariy  affiaetioiu  had  been  blighted  for  ever. 

U  the  vUtastics  of  anicidej  a  great  number  are  pot  dowu  to 
"  erotted  iu  love"  We  have  met  with  mau;  inteceating  accouute 
of  aaoh,  but  few  more  intoesting  than  one  which  occurred  in 
die  jcWy  1826,  which  was  noticed  iu  the  jouroala  of  tlte  da;.  In 
tk  fommer  of  that  yow,  the  fift^-aiztlt  lament  waa  qaar- 
tend  ift  MqIUiwv  ;  the  second  waiter,  a  young  man  of  excel- 
laAdHmoter,  becMne  deeply  atiaobed  to  a  girl,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  aecistant  cook  in  the  officer'a  kitchen.  The  Lieu- 
Uunt>Colon«I  ooaunandiug  the  regiment,  disoooraged  mar- 
ligi  amoE^  the  aoldieiBj  h^ond  the  limited  nnmber  who  were 
lOsied  to  take  their  wives  abroad,  so  the  good  young  woman 
IS  diaobarKed,  but  the  attachment  oontanned*  In  some 
tioe  ^er,  the  poor  girl  walked  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in 
tbs  beat  of  eommer,  nndw  a  scorching  sun,  to  implore  of  the 
Cakmd  to  oonaent  to  the  marriage  He,  however,  peremptorily 
xfused.  The  story  goes  on  to  tell,  that  "  the  lovers  were 
conpeiled  to  take  a  aad  and  hopdess  fare  well."  "Soon  after," 
the  namtor  went  on  to  say,  "  we  were  horrified  at  aeeiug 
sane  fidd  laborers  bringing  the  girl's  corpse,  whion 
they  had  dv^ed  out  of  the  Publin  canal,  to  the  regimental 
hoqatal,  and  alUiou^  prompt  attendance  was  given,  idl  means 
naorted  to  for  her  recovery  were  unavailiug.  The  sonrivor 
maniffated  no  motion,  but  aeemed  rather  to  evince  revesting 
indiflenDce.  Se  innrted  on  attending  at  the  dinner  table,  as 
usual,  and  even  w^ted  on  a  supper  party,  and  we  need  not 
saj  that  an  officer's  supper  is  a  meny  one.  £arly  next  morning 
he  paned  the  sentry  at  the  barrack  gate,  without  exciting  anv 
ao4iuioa»  bat  waa  eie  loi^f  bronght  back  apparently  drowned, 
bum  the  canal,  by,  ve  b^ve,  the  same  men  who  md  seen  his 
sweetheart  take  the  fatal  plonge.  As  his  body  Uy  on  a  taUe 
beside  that  on  which  her*s  was  stretched,  in  the  dead  room, 
the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  shuddered  at  the  sight.  How- 
ever, after  many  efforts,  the  young  man  was  re^ored  to  life,  and 
^bted  carefully  watcheid  in  one  of  the  wards ;  but  he  persisted 
u  expresaing  hia  determination  not  to  survive.  The  medical 
ittandaat  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  iu  moral  aid ;  Mr.  Gibson, 
a  Frediytenan  Minister,  a  very  excellent  and  highly  esteemed 
nan,  succeeded  in  soothing  the  unhappy  man,  by  his  pious 
oovaael ;  the  salutary  effect  of  religions  conadation  was  thus 
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exemplified/'  Parting  from  tliose  best  loved,  is  allowed  hj 
bU  to  be  tlie  greatest  calamitj  of  life,  except  their  miscon- 


prisn,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  a  sustaining  power  in  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

Perbflps  there  never  was  a  greater  instance  of  sappott 
onder  difficolties,  dangen,  aiid  sorrow,  than  in  the  danghter 
of  Ladj  Sale ;  accustomed  to  every  luxury  of  life,  she  followed 
her  husband  through  his  perilous  campaign ;  the  birth  of 
her  child  took  place  in  a  stable,  shared  by  eight  women,  and 
where  none  of  the  necessaries  for  such  a  ttmei  or  almost  fof 
the  sustenance  of  life,  could  be  procured.  But  the  privfttion  and 
wants  were  of  little  account  to  her,  who  was  deploring  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  hasband,  who  had  fallen  but  a  few  days 
before  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  The  mother  and  child 
were  providentially  spared  to  each  other. 

The  mind  is  often  wrecked  in  the  storm  of  grief,  and  many  of 
the  suicides  of  which  we  read  are  its  result.  There  was  a  case  of 
this  melancholy  class,  of  the  8lst  of  October,  1853.  A  young 

firl  of  eighteen,  threw  herSelf  from  an  upper  window,  and  wss 
illed;  grief  for  the  toss  of.  a  sister  who  had  been  carried  ^ 
by  a  rapid  attack  of  cholera,  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  act ; 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  no  doubt,  upset  her  reason ;  a 
paper  was  found  on  her  table,  with  these  words  "I  gon  to 
see  sister,  God  forgiv." 

The  year  1818  was  remarkable  for  two  suicides  which 
caused  universal  regret,  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomillj  and 
Sir  Biehard  Crofts,  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  ailHlitj; 
the  suicide  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  the  eonseqnence  of 
disease  brought  on  by  mental  affliction;  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  caused  an  intensity  of  anxiely 
which  was  too  much  for  his  nervous  system — sl^eputterl^ 
forsook  bis  pillow,  and  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  his 
troubled  feelings,  he  became  apprehensive  about  his  own 
state.  That  the  idea  of  suicide  had  not  been  entertained  as 
long  as  Lady  Eomilly  lived,  is  evident  from  a  letter  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  a  friend,  dated  September  27 ;  in  speaking 
of  Lady  Bomilly  he  says,  "she  is  considered  by  her  medical 
attendants  in  some  danger;  she  is  for  the  presoit  a  little 
better,  and  I  take  care  neither  to  let  her  nor  the  poor  ehildrm 
see  the  anxiety  I  feel,  bnt  it  costs  me  a  great  deal ;  with  all 
thi^  do  not  suppose  I  have  not  resolution  to  undergo  any- 
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tUag  (o  piwem  my  health  for  my  children's  sak«."  Notwitb- 
fUflung  this  determination,  when  the  blow  came  he  was 
(|Ulc  oneqaal  to  bear  ap  against  it ;  the  very  effort  which  he 
hid  made  to  suppress  bis  feelings,  while  he  watched  over  her 
Shem,  maj  have  been  injurious;  his  piety  and  fortitude  would 
bare  anppovted  him,  had  not  his  brain  been  in  a  state  of 
dina^  uoaght  on  by  uneasiness  and  grief  j  his  pasnonate 
•cdous ;  the  tearing  of  his  ^ores,  and  of  his  hands,  was  a 
piti^de  sight,  his  shedding  no  tears,  and  his  utter  abstrac- 
boa  and  eaduess,  alarmed  those  about  him  ;  bis  daughter  was 
bn^t  to  hia  side,  and  her  hand  placed  in  his;  he  embraced 
ksi  and  then  regarded  his  friend  with  a  grateful  smile  as 
if  la  thank  him  for  this  momentarily  collecting  of  his 
doagfata ;  bat  the  fotel  mischief  was  done,  and  he  lost  all 
Ktf-oontrol ;  be  told  a  terrific  dream  which  he  bad  had,  to 
Us  medical  attendant,  and  be  found  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  it  a  realUy;  this  was  not  ouiy  a  proof  of  the  shattered 
itate  qI  hia  Dwea,  bat  the  means  of  increasing  his  malady. 
Tbe  wHoeasea  on  tbe  inqnest  wm  ovocome  by  their  agon^ed 
{edii^ ;  his  self-inflicted  death  was  a  source  of  the  deepest 
^ictiou  to  all  his  relations  and  friends,  and  of  r^^t  to  men 
of  erary  party;  admired  for  fais  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  truth 
and  senae^  raietated  for  his  piety  and  humanity,  he  was  a 
loss  alike  to  all    To  his  philanthiopie  views  are  due  Uie  first 
Dovementa  towards  a  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  by  the 
linitatiou  of  capital  punishment;  bis  humane  views  were  after- 
wirds  taken  up,  and  followed  out  by  Sir  Robert  Feci.  Sir 
Richard  Crofts  never  recovered  the  shock  from  the  disastrous 
lenninatioa  of  hia  attendance  on  the  Princess  Charlotte: 
nothing  iiMleed  could  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  a  pnifessional 
nan,  a»  an  eventao  very  sad;  Lhe  thought,  however  ill  fbnnded 
it  might  have  been,  that  something  could  have  been  done 
which  might  have  saved  his  patient,  but  was  omitted,  may 
bave  addra  tenfold  more  bitterness  lo  his  regret ;  his  pro- 
fearional  calls  too,  a^ravated  his  distress;  every  new  case 
Wo^^  vividly  befoK  him  the  agonizing  scene  which  had 
robbed  him  for  ever  of  his  peace.  But  three  months  had  passed 
from  the  deaUi  of  tbe  Princess  Charlotte,  when  an  inquest 
Wi8  hdd  on  the  body  of  Sir  Bichard  Crofts ;  medical  men, 
bis  friends,  gave  evidence  on  tbe  distracted  sti^  of  his  mind ; 
be  was  obamrved  to  be  melanchdy  and  abstracted,  sighing 
ofteoi  and  not  to  reply  to  the  questions  pnt  to  him ;  striking 
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1)18  forehrad  m  agony  when  about  to  vint  a  patient)  aajing  he 
would  (live  five  buudrcd  pounds  that  his  attendance  waa  over, 

and  exclaiming,  "Good  God  !  what  will  become  of  mel"  On 
one  occasiun  a  medic^  friend^  at  his  vehement  eatfeat/i 
attended  for  him.  It  was  while  in  attendance  on  the  wile  of 
Doctor  Thackera;  that  he  killed  himself ;  he  bad  remaiaed 
with  her  till  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  on  Thursday  nigh^ 
when  be  appeared  fiatiKued  aud  was  prevailed  on  to  retire  to 
rest ;  be  was  to  be  oallf»  at  any  time  to  attend  If  rs.  Tbat^eray ; 
at  about  two  o'clock,  her  husband  heard  a  noise  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  falling  of  a  chair ;  at  about  three  o'clock 
the  servent  maid  knocked  at  his  doorand  told  him  her  mistren 
wished  to  see  the  doctor ;  he  hastened  to  Sir  Bichard'a  roont, 
and  on  entering  found  him  on  his  back  quite  dead,  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  the  muzzles  both  were  at  either  side  of  hii 
head,  and  had  been  dischai^d  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  verdict  to  be  found  in  such  a  case. 

Bnt  there  have  been  cases  involved  in  such  mystery,  tliat  a 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  justice  of  the  findings  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  deceased  having  accomplished  Uieact  from  which 
death  ensued,  being  doabtfuL  "  It  bas  been  contended/'  w«  ars 
told  by  Professor  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Medical  J  uriapradenoe, 
"  that  the  position  of  the  body  may  serve  to  distingoiah  suicidal 
from  homicidal  hanging.  Thispointwaastrenuouslyargoedonthe 
investigation  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  iAeFrinee  it 
Condi  in  1830 ;  according  to  theopinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
on  that  investigation,  if  the  body  of  a  man  be  found  in  an  in- 
clined posture,  or  so  suspended  that  his  feet  are  iu  contact  with 
the  floor,  the  idea  of  suidde  by  hanging  is  at  once  negatived." 
Doctor  Taylor  brings  a  number  of  cases  forward  to  prove  the 
contrary.    "Cases  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,'*  he  aaysi 
"  where  the  bodies  of  hanged  persons  are  found  with  the  feet  on 
the  ground,  kneeling,  and  sitting,  or  even  iu  the  recumbent 
position ;  these  are  truly  mixed  cases  of  hanging  and  strangula- 
tion." He  enumerates  anumber  of  most  extraordinary  cases;  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  is  that  of  a  prisoner  who  was  found  dead 
\n  the  sitting  posture ;  he  was  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of  the 
window  of  his  prison,  which  was  so  low,  that  he  was  almost  in 
a  sitting  posture.  The  ligature  which  he  employed  was  a  cravat; 
what  was  more  remarkable  in  the  case,  was  that  the  hands  (f 
the  deceaaed  were  found  tied  ^  anoUer  handkerchi^^  The  body 
was  warm  when  discovered ;  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  of 
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tUs  bunag  been  id  act  of  inieide :  it  is  inpposed  that  he  had 
antrired  to  tie  his  hands  together  by  means  of  his  teeth.  In 
the  CttM  of  the  Prince  de  Condi  it  was  alleged,  that  he  eoald  not 
hm  hangvd  himself,  in  conieqaence  of  a  defect  in  the  power 
of  one  hand.  *'  A  detemined  pnrpoBe,"  the  professor  goes  on  to 
nj,"  will  often  make  up  for  a  gteatd^reeof  corporeal  iofiimity." 
A  radiet  of  TMp  dttewaM  broogifat  in,  at  the  inquest  held  on 
tbe  bodf  of  IfaLiyanne  Waley;  the  case  appears  to  ns  inTolved 
ii  great  mystery.  She  was  of  a  highl;^  respectable  fainily ;  her 
DUti^  took  place  on  the  27  tb  of  Jane,  with  the  entire 
■pimbatioa  of  her  firiends.  She  accompanied  h«*  hnsband  on  a 
ledding  ueonion  to  Soarborongh  and  lieamington,  and  then 
RttU  in  Leeds,  wbwe  Us  bunness  lay.    Mr.  Walejr  was  inst 
tiui^t  and  abe  was  three  years  yunnger  at  the  time  of  their 
aniige ;  tha  wrote  to  her  sister ;  her  het  letter  was  dated  the 
7tb  of  Jijj,  giring,  as  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological 
UediGiae,  "  tfae  most  ample  and  artless  account  of  her  hap- 
fiam^  it  ended  with  these  words ; "  it  has  jnst  strack  five,  and 
m  ny  dorcst  William  makes  bis  appearance  about  that  time, 
I  nasi  drav  to  &  dose  and  make  ready  for  hU  tea,  so,  dearest 
Saaaina,  witii  our  united  lore,  yonr  affectionate  and  happy 
oater.**  On  the  ninth  of  Jnly  she  had  breakfasted  with  her  has- 
band,  and       had  parted  on  the  most  aSbotionate  terms,  as 
hsvasgoinBouttohis  bosineas;  she  was  pions  and  gentle^ 
iad  of »  fwnwrfcaWy  cheerful  disposition ;  she  had  been  seen  as 
laie  BS  bBU*pwt  vleveo  o'clock  m  perfect  health  and  spirits ;  in 
fonr  ttiuntea  aftev,  abe  was  found  stretched  on  the  floor,  her 
tWoat  ent  from  ear  to  ear,  a  razor  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  her  left  hand;  the  Ooroner*adirection  to  the  jury  obliged  them 
to  bring  in  n  wotdaotot  Jhh  de  tt,  tbongh  he  said  it  was  a  case 
iarolving  great  mystery,  and  "  it  appeared  singular,"  he  added, 
"Ux^ahe  could  use  the  left  hand  to  theleftnde  of  the  neck,  as 
^  other  would  have  been  exerted  more  readily  and  more 
powerfoUy,  bot  the  jury  must  respect  the  medical  testimony  in 
itatingv  that  it  was  possible  for  deceased  to  have  inflicted  tbe- 
voDftd,  eren  in  the  manner  described.   There  weK  no  onmnds 
be  ansiMacm  against  any  one ;  the  servant  girl  had  been  ex- 
anmed,  and  there  were  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  was 
an  agent  m  her  mistress's  death.'*  He  coold    not  sa;  whether 
pKBoahadantaKdthe  house,  aa  persons  had  been  so  officious 
as  to  dear  awa^  ril  befoTa  ttNtjuty  or  any  other  persons  capable 
of  Ibffmmg  an  opinion  had  seen  the  j^aee.   It  0  infdrense  could 
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be  drawn  from  Mr.  Keii'a  stiktement,  he  was  so  confiued ;  there 

was  sufficient  evidence  bs  to  her  perfect  sanitj  up  to  five  minutes 
before  her  death so  he  told  the  jur^  that  they  had  better  &id  a 
verdict ofyWo  dete,  thau  bjrgivingan()therverdict,Uirow  asnspi- 
cion  00  an;  one.  After  tliree  hours'  deliberatiou,  the  jarj 
broogbt  in  a  verdict  according  to  the  Coroner's  direction. 
The  inquest  was  held  just  eighteen  days  after  her  wedding  day. 
The  verdict  appears  strange. 

In  the  inquests  on  those  who  have  filled  the  measure  of 
tlieir  guilt  and  have  sooght  for  no  pardon  and  no  peace  hot 
that  which  they  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  grave,  it  wonld 
appear  that  on  roan;  inquiries  there  could  be  no  bentation  in 
the  verdict,  unless  ever;  excess  of  passion  is  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  insanity.  It  is  often  said  of  a  reckless  charac- 
ter that  he  U  nobodyt  enemy  but  kit  otm.  There  never  was  a 
more  unfounded  assertion ;  it  is  worthy  of  all  observation, 
that  every  guilty  action  involves  more  ttian  its  perpetrator  in 
misery.  The  misconduct  of  one  who  is  near  and  dev,  frfants 
the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  breast  that  ever  rankled  there.  How 
man;  silent  tears  have  been  shed — how  man;  agonised  prayers 
have  been  offered  for  one,  who  never  weeps  for  himself,  who  ne- 
ver breathes  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf — for  one  toAo,  ac- 
cording to  tlu  ttdt^e,  is  nobody*e  enemy  bui  hie  oum — hov  often 
does  his  career  involve  a  whole  faiul;  in  distress,  rain,  and 
sbame  1  There  never  was  a  more  startuiig  illustration  of  this, 
than  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Piers.  After  the  venrdict  found 
against  him,  in  the  action  brought  by  Lord  CloncDrry  for  the- 
seduction  of  bis  wife,  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  most 
probably  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  damages  which  had  been 
awarded.  Untouched  by  remorse,  his  seclusion  was  not  given  to 
repentance,  but  to  the  same  crimiiul  coarse  which  had  disgraced 
him  in  his  own  Itmd.  Here  he  seduced  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman ;  driven  to  madness,  by  the  ruin  of  his  child,  her 
bther  shot  himself;  excited  by  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  ^ 
John  Piers  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  and  to  the  sad  cata- 
logue of  miwies  which  he  had  caused,  the  utter  distraction 
of  bis  victim  may  be  added.  One  of  the  sad  tragedies  which 
are  revealed  on  inquests  occurred  at  LitUe  Chdaea,  in  the 
autumn  of  1821.  A  father  and  daughter,  Andrew  and  Mary 
King,  resided  together ;  she  man^in^  his  household  coDoems, 
and  he  following  his  calling  of  camer  between  Chelsea  and 
Jiondouj  he  was  often  seen  at  the  first  dawning  of  da;  wend- 
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ingbis  TCj  with  his  horw  and  cart,  and  returuing  in  the  eveii- 
iDgtothe  lepose  of  Iiis  home.  It  came  out  in  evidence  that 
the  girl  had  wen  seduced  by  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family^  and 
hid  ^ven  birth  to  a  still-born  infant.    The  father  was  nearly 
beicft  of  nsson  when  the  discoveiy  took  place,  and  it  appeared 
jDend«oe,too,th&tthegiri was qaite  heart-broken.  Oneevcn- 
ii^  when  ber  father  was  from  home,  she  stole  back  to  the  cabin, 
ud  drawing  a  chair  she  sat  down.  What  ber  feelings  must  have 
bera,  in  finding  herself  in  the  place  where  tlie^  had  been  once 
■0  bappy,  and  surrounded  with  the  objects  familiar  to  her  sight, 
WIS  proved,  for  on  bis  return,  tiie  father  found  the  one  who  used 
to  gnddeit  him  with  a  welcome,  now  stretched^  dead  and  gone. 
Orneome  by  anguish  she  had  fallen  lifeless  from  the  chair. 
IWre  she  lav  before  him,  dead,  quite  dead.   In  an  agony  the 
old  man  exclaimed,  vehemently,  that  he  could  not  survive  her, 
md  heavy  were  the  curses  which  he  he8i)ed  upon  the  head  of 
Idid  who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  child.    After  the  first  frantic  . 
bant  of  grief  he  b^n  to  busy  himself  with  his  usual  concerns, 
and  he  went  from  home  on  Saturday,  as  we  find  by  the  record 
of  the  inquest,  and  returned  in  the  evening.    Having  put  up 
the  cart  in  the  stable,  he  went  in  and  wrote  a  letter  to  liis  son ; 
he  then  retamed  to  the  stable ;  the  sou  coming  in,  missed  his 
iitber  and  went  to  the  stable  to  look  for  him,  and  there  he 
finnd  him  Buspepded  to  a  pole  placed  across  the  hav<loft  door. 
T»  Ibis  be  had  tied  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  ue  fastened 
romid  his  neck.    He  had  thrown  himself  off  a  ladder;  to  his 
eoit  was  pinned  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  sou.  It 
cuntainea  his  TiU,to  whieh  the  following  words  were  attached : — 
"  I  am  aont  to  toonble  any  body  witli  my  miseries,  but  the 
tKadKiy  of false  firiendship  has  broken  my  heart;"  be  then  named 
theperson,  and  added,  "yon  have  destroyed  my  family.  My 
dmghter  is  dead,  and  T  am  undone."  The  father  and  daugh- 
Ux  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave. 

When  speaking  of  suicide,  Scott  observes  :  "  Imagination 
renders  us  the  victims  of  occasional  low  spirits;  all  belonging 
to  this  gifted,  as  it  is  called,  but  often  unhappy  class,  must 
bneiidt  that,  but  forthe  dictates  of  religion,  or  the  natural  recoil 
•of  the  mind  from  the  idea  of  dissolution,  there  have  been 
tines  whoi  they  would  have  been  wilhng  to  throw  away  life, 
u  a  child  does  a  broken  toy.  I  am  sure  I  know  one  who  has 
so."  When  such  were  the  feelings  of  Scott,  so  remnrkablc 
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for  his  social  qualities  and  boohominie,  it  is  bot'atupriaiDg  to  find 
that  a  dash  of  moloDcholy  is  not  incompatible  with  4he  power  of 
amusing  others.  Alternations  of  mirth  and  sadness  itre  by  no 
ineatisuncommonin  persons  of  gonius.  Mathews, the  eomediui, 
vho  could  witliout  the  aid  of  any  other  actor,  keep  a  crowded 
audicDcej  night  after  ni^t,  in  peals  of  laughter,  suffered  nadcr 
fits  of  the  deepestdeprossion.  The  story  of  the  f  rench  H^e- 
quin  is  well  \nown.  The  pliysician  oh  whom  he  Ofdkd  to 
relieve  his  dejection  told  liim  there  wu  a  remedy,  -and 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  the  tricks  of  Carlini. 
"  Alas  !"  replied  the  patient,  "  I  am  that  unhappy  man  1"  The 
most  admired  french  comic  actress,  wlio  could  by  her  gay  sal- 
lies make  every  one  merry,  was  herself  a  prey  to  sad- 
ness  which  waa  feared  to  be  incurable,  and  she  Ind  to  retire  to 
the  bountry,  nnder  the  care  of  a  medical  man,  who  had  made 
psychological  pursuits  biii  particular  study.  Some  of  the  gay- 
est companions  at  convivial  meetings,  have  sought  retirement 
to  indulge  their  melancholy  moods.  Many  of  the  bot^s 
over  which  we  have  laughed  most,  have  been  written  by  tinae 
who  wept  much  oftraer  than  they  smiled.  If  the  spinta  of 
those  whose  powers  are  exerted  to  enliven  others,  have  their 
moments  of  sinking,it  is  not  strange  that  those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  imaginative  arts,  and  whose  thooghts  are  of  the  sablioie 
and  the  pathetic,  should  be  powerfully  affected.  The  fiiediden, 
which,  tu  the  poet  and  the  painter,  is  inspiration,  conjures  i^)  a 
thousand  wild  hallndnations.  The  enthueiasm  which  iBvigo- 
rates  genius  oftentimes  outwears  the  springs  of  Ufe,  or  exalts  the 
mind,  till  the  ecstacy  passes  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  sensitire 
temperament  of  sa<^  as  those,  is  ill  suited  for  the  tinges  and 
chanraa  of  this  disastrous  world.  It  has  often  happened  tlmt 
a  youthful  genius,  panting  after  fame,  as  mach  for  his  •rft's 
sake-as  for  his  owu^  has  been  left  to  bngaish  tor  want  of  a 
helping  hand.  In  D'Israeli's  MueeHanies  of  IMeraiure  there 
is  a  notice  of  "  poor  Henry  Care/*  as  a  melancholy  example  of 
neglected  genius.  While  crowds  were  thronging  the  theatre 
every  night  to  enjoy  hisamtttingpiecea,  er  listening  to  haamags 
in  every  company,  or  echoed  through  the  streets,  while  Addiaon, 
no  mean  judge,  waa  expressing  his  delight  with  the  artless  sim- 
plicity of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  a  song,  which  had  a  greater  im, 
pe.-hapf=,than  any  which  had  ever  been  published,  its  HuUiorywem 
out  by  distress  and  disappointment,  losing  alt  self-oedtrol, 
in  a  moment  of  desperatiou  put  an  end  to  his  Hatched  Ufe. 
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A  litde  iikfluential  patronage  would  have  given  hiip  hope  and 
omutgfiitho  estatuiabment  trfa  faod  for.  decayed  musiciana, 
m  due  to  hia  ^tive  benevoleaoe.  When  he  died,  all  of  this 
vorld'a  wealth  in  his  possession  waa  one  half-penny  found  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 

There  never  was  a  sadder  suicide  than  that  of  poor  Chatter- 
too.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest  pity  and 
jq^lbr:t^at  ill-^ted  genius.    Ho:v  much  to  tlie  honor  of 
^  Utecaiy  dupes  it  would  have  been,  bad  they  reseuted  less, 
Jihat.Qerbuoly  originated  in  a  boyish  trick.  Pique  at  having  been 
imposed  apim  by  one  little  more  than  a  obild^  may  have  had 
tmt  share  ip  exciting  the  severity  ivith  which  be  was  regarded. 
Hie  ifflpositiou  might  have  been  forgiven,  for  sake  of  the  genius 
■faieh  it  discovered ;  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  exper- 
lEKe  and  Gweful  kaining,  whidi  he  neyer  Imu),  might  have 
isoght  biro  to  regard  every  deviation  from  truth  as  a  great 
sSeftce.    Mr.  Walpole,  who  treated  bis  .application  with  mark- 
.«!  disdun,-fihouUl  not  have  forgotten  that  he  himself  gave  his 
C^Ue  qfOtrfiiUo  to  the  world,  wairanslatioH  <f  a  book,  found 
is  ike  lidrary  of  an  ttneient  Cat^io^  famiy^  printed  at  Nicies 
in  th»  ^laeiMier,  miAey€ar  1529.   The  aspirings  uf  genius 
filled      invagination  of  the  gifted  boy  with  visions  of  fame  and 
foctuoe;  bat  he  languished  uncart;d  for,  and  unpitied.  His 
(ooad  spirit  rose: against  the  neglect  which  he  attributed  to 
eoptenapt  pf.bis  poverty,  llis  mental  labours,  from  the  time 
be  arrived  in  JLondon,  were  .quite  wonderful.    While  others 
sli^  he  piura«d  hu  midnight  studies  with  an  ardour  which 
eren  in  one  whose  mjButal  and  bodily  functions  were  fully  de- 
vd(^y  would  Ittve  been  extraordinary.     Never  had  the 
nocodight.  which  he  loved,  and  believed  to  have  an  inspiring 
indnenoe  apsn  his  mind,  shone  upon  one  of  more  trausoendant 
gMmu.  The  venatiUt;  of  iiis  laboois  was  astonishing.  He 
fmniabed  the  Magazines  and  Reviews  with  art^des;  he  wrote 
^tioal  letters  .wiiich  were  highly  thought  of.   Among  his 
nriws  prodoctioQS  were  burlettas  which  were  brought  out  at 


•nd.ereo  perseoutod,  he  struggled  for  five  ntputbs  with  despe- 
.nle<aiGUuiataD«es,  without  imparting  his  misery  to  any  one. 
Ibe  account  of  his  last  walk  is  very  affecting  It  was  on  the 
nnroing  before  his  death.  He  went  with  a  friend  to-St.  Pancras 
Cbuqh-yiid.   Ue  wandsted  among  the  gcave-stones  xeading 
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the  iiisicriptioiis,  and  was  90  absorbed  in  his  musings  that  he 
did  not  perceive  a  oew  made  grave,  which  laj  open  before  him; 
he  fell  into  it,  and  on  being  assisted  by  his  friend  to  rise,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said  :  '*  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  the  sting  of 
a  speedy  dissolution.  I  have  been  at  war  with  the  grave  for 
some  time.  I  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  as  I  imagined. 
We  can  find  an  asylum  from  eveir  creditor  but  that."  That 
melancholy  walk  with  its  accidental  circumstance,  probably  re- 
called too  vividly,  those  thoughts  of  a  drieadful  resource  for  the 
wretched  on  which  he  had  often  meditated.  The  idea  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind  and  a  dose  of  poison  terminated  bis  brief 
life.  He  had  only  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  nine 
month?.  He  had  not  tasted  food  for  three  days,  and  it  was 
with  his  last  penny  that  he  purchased  the  arsenic  with  which 
he  poisoned  hims^f.  The  record  of  the  inqnest  which  was 
held  on  his  body,  is  one  of  the  most  affeciing  documents  we 
have  ever  read.  The  evidence  all  went  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
cellent character,  and  a  very  sad  fate ;  the  persons  with  whom 
he  lodged,  bore  testimony  to  the  regularity  of  his  payments, 
and  of  his  care  for  his  mother  and  sister,  "  sending  presents 
to  them  while  in  the  utmost  want  himself." — One  loaf  was 
all  that  he  allowed  himself  in  the  week,  the  stalest  that  could  be 
got,  that  it  might  last  the  longer.  He  asked  for  no  assistance 
and  even  declined  such  as  was  offered.  At  one  time  bis  land- 
lady pressed  him  to  retain  sixpence  out  of  his  week^s  rent,  as 
she  knew  he  was  handing  her  all  that  he  had,  but  he  would 
not.  One  day,  when  he  had  taken  no  food,  she  voald  have 
had  him  dine  with  her  and  her  husband  ;  he  thanked  her,  bat 
declared  he  was  not  hungry.  The  apothecary  said  'when  he  was 
examined,  "  I  believe  if  he  had  not  killed  himself,  he  would 
soon  have  died  of  starvation,  for  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  of 
any  one ;  witness  considered  deceased  as  an  astonishing 
genius."  It  came  out  in  evidence  that  "  he  was  frequently  for 
nights  without  going  to  bed ;  he  wrote  for  the  Magazines 
his  publishers  were  inconsiderate,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
distress  was  so  urgent,  and  drove  him  to  such  extremity, 
they  owed  him  eleven  pounds.  iL  is  no  great  stretch  of  char- 
ity, however,  difiering  from  the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the 
inquest,  to  attribute  the  fatal  act  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain, 
biuught  on  by  mental  labour  and  bodily  suffering.  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keata,  and  Alfred  de  Vigoy, 
liave  each  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  genius  of  "  the 
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namlloDs  boj".  Chatterton,  we  are  told,  was  in  his  cljild- 
hood,  peusive  and  melancholy.  This  cast  of  character  is  often 
observed  in  the  early  dajs  of  men  of  genius,  but  by  judicious 
aunaig'enient,  its  ill  effects  may  be  prevented;  air,  exercise  and 
direnity  of  occupation,  are  anfarourable  to  the  state  of  reverie 
to  rhich  it  inclines  and  by  which  it  is  encouraged. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  instances  of  insane  naturalists 
irerarely  if  ever  found;  the  endless  variety  which  their  pursuit 
iffords  keeps  their  mind  and  attention  alive,  and  in  the 
marvels  which  natare  reveals,  their  thoughts  are  constantly 
directed  to  the  Author  of  all.  A  friend,  in  speaking  of  her 
own  dear  son,  told  how  much  she  had  suffered  daring  part  of 
his  childhood  by  the  unaccountable  melancholy  under  wliich 
be  laboured  ;  he  would  stand  looking  in  her  face^  while  the 
b^^ tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  "Mother,  I'm  sorry,"  he 
voold  repeat  from  time  to  time,  in  the  most  pathetic  tone ; 
vben  she  would  press  him  to  say  what  ailed  him,  he  would 
still  reply  "  Mother,  I*m  sorry."  Various  pursuits,  suited  to 
his  elegant  tastes,  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  feeling!) 
that  sought  in  the  sympathy  of  others  for  their  greatest 
eojoyment,  prepared  him  for  coming  years,  and  through  his 
/oath  and  manhood  he  was  remarked  for  a  delightful  gaiety, 
and  "the  sweet  coDteot  that  goodness  bosoms  ever." 

Though  exercise  is  necessary  for  tlie  jireservation  of  mind 
and  body  in  a  healthy  state,  it  may  be  carried  too  far;  the  body 
Till  sink,  if  it  is  exerted  beyond  its  natural  strength,  and  the 
Diodif  overstrained  by  intense  study,  particularly  if  it  interfere 
vith  the  hours  of  repose  and  relaxation,  cannot  bear  up  against 
tfacprewure-  Dr.  Winslow  observes  that  "every  effort  of  thought 
B  acoompanied  by  expenditare  of  living  material;  the  supply 
of  the  material  is  through  the  blood,  hence  the  blood  is  sent 
ia  greater  quantity  to  the  brain  in  thought ;  and  when  the 
iocreased  demand  is  constant,  an  increase  in  the  vascular 
capacity  of  the  brain  becomes  necessary,  and  is  provided  by 
the  adaptive  reaction  of  the  organism.*'   The  affecting  case  of 
William  E.  Tooke,  who  was  a  victim  to  exclusive  study, 
is  no  solitary  example  of  its  fatal  effects.  This  gifted  youth,  so 
distinguished  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  devoted  himself 
from  a  very  early  age  to  the  most  abstruse  enquiries  into 
moral  and  political  philosophy ;  to  his  intense  application  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  was  attributed  which  deprived  bis 
coantiy  of  one  who  would  have  ranked  among  her  chief 
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ornameDts.  The  verdict  rtitumed,  was,  that  he  had  "dfetroyrf 
Himself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  brought  on  by  inflamma- 
tion' of  a  membrane  of  tlie  brain,  sapervening  oh  a  stale  of 
nerroQs  exbsosticni,  consequent  oii  excesnve  mental  exertion 
in  too  ardent  a  pursuit  of  knowledge.''  Seattle's  sufTeringa 
after  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
while  writing  his  Etaay  on  TruH,  were  so  great  that  he  coald 
not  bear  to  look  over  the  proof  sheets,  and  had  to  employ 
friend  to  undertake  tbe  taak;  when  it  was  published,  he 
declared  that  he  dared  not  read  it ;  "  those  stadiefi,"  he 
said,  "came  to  have  dmdfnl  effects  upon  my  nerrons  system; 
I  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote,  without  some  degree  of 
horror,  because  it  realises  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I  have 
sometimes  felt  after  passing  a  long  evening  in  those  severe 
studies.'*  Tissot,  in  treating  of  "  the  health  of  n»n  of  Tetters," 
enumerates  a  vast  and  melancholjr  number  of  tfa(»e  who 
were  intense  sufferers  from  exclusive  devotion  to  study;  he 
mentions  among  them  Kotzebue  as  having  "attemptect  smcide 
in  consequence  of  an  overwrought  btain;**  it  is  wMl  known 
that  Lord  Londonderry,  wlio  died  by  his  owii  hand,  tn 
August,  1822,  toiled  generally  for  twelve  or  fourteen  Iwurs 
every  day,  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labotn*.  Tfafi 
deep  thought,  and  the  cast  of  melancholy  expressed  m  his  fine 
countenance,  indicated  the  state  of  his  mind.  We  read  in  one 
of  the  late  papers  the  result  of  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a 
suicide;  he  "destroyed  himself,"  was  the  verdict,  '*while 
labouring  under  temporary  insanity,  Aaving  beeii  Jbr  gome 
Ume  »  a  low  and  desponding  state  of  mindf  hro«g%t  mi  ^  MW^ 
ttud^."  There  are  many  cases,  where  those  wht*  Spend 
themselves  in  au  exclusive  study,  are  liable  to  the  same  state 
of  abstraction  and  reverie,  to  which  poets  ot  painters  are  so 
peculiarly  subject;  unable  to  dismiss  the  train  of  ideAs  vhidb 
has  occupied  them  in  a  fascinating  pursuit,  they  are  frequently 
as  little  observant  of  the  passing  scene,  as  if  it  were  not  in 
existence ;  this  is  the  very  state  of  mind  most  fi-eq^uently  beset 
by  illusions  and  hallucinations;  the  state  which  is  knoirn  Aft 
the  students  hallucination. 

We  could  cite  examples  of  many  a  bright  star,  which  set  even 
while  diffusing  its  light  on  a  world,  fthioh  it  seemed  desired 
to  illumine.  There  was  one — temeihbered  wdl — whose  memory 
will  be  for  ever  cherished  in  his  native  university  with  the 
pride  and  admiration  due  to  rare  endowments ;  his  honon^d 
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■nie  has  leaebed  (he  raost  distant  part  orthe  world-;  he  fell  a 
TutiiQ  to  pressure  on.  th«  bf^^n,  whjd)  l^d.  to  tbe  ^tal  car 
tasbQphf,  brought  oD^  it  w^as^id,  bf  intense  applicatioiv  to 
mthematjcal  nuestions  of  complicated  calculfiti,o;i,  u  eve^  con- 
solation vas  afforded  to  the  fri.eode  of  one  wt^  died  uadecsuch 
ctfCQmstanceSj  itwasiu  this  deplorablp  case.  The  last  work 
vhich  had  been  seen  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  on  the  very 
mmang  of  bie  death,  was.  a  volone  of  Batter's  Sermons ;  the 
iMBBW  in  wbidi  he  spoka  of  those  admirable  disoooFses  to  a 
imA,  who  oame  to  a»  be  closed  the  volume,  evinced  Uie 
MiteflntsiHbich  were  nppecmestia  his  Bnind.  elevation  of 
tfait  mlighteaed  mind,  w  so  well  known  to  his  friendi,  that 
Uwj  at  once  attributed  the  fatal  act  to  a  physiotd  cause,  a  oou- 
duioQ  homo  oat  ou  the  inquiry. 
Haay  of  the  nervous  ailments  now  so  prevalent  among  the 


Wore  it  is  sufficiently  mataved,  the  mind  is  overtasked  with 
wientifie  lessons  and  profound  rabjf  eta,  which  nqnire  a  depth  of 
thoo^ht  wad  o  closeness  of  attention  quite  nnsnitea  to  the  mental 
vd  fkjmttH  tenperanenl  of  childkoo<i.  Medical  men  are  quite 


farents  wko  would  make  prodigies  of  their  children,  should  be 
ti^itin  a  less  SMlan^holy  way  than  by  experience,  that  tite  func- 
tions of  the  brain  should  not  be  premalnrel^  exercised  on  sab- 
mlswlm^  veqeivea  great  stretch  of  the  intelteotapl  powers. 
Itfd  Dudley  has  been  mentionedj  as  exemplifying  the  mischief 
^e  by  this  fatal  error ;  his  fine  intelteet  was  irreparably  injured 
bjthemteia  pursued  by  his  tutors,  who,  in  edmiration  of  the 
power  ef  his  mind,  e^ enmed  it  too  severely ;  the  child  of  premise 
was,  afUr  tiie  lapse  of  some  years,  doomed  to  the  most  pitiable 
MduaioR. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  much  calculated  to  impress  us  with 
t  conviction  of  our  fallen  stste,  as  the  frequent  observation 
that  to  the  best  affections,  the  highest  endowments,  and  the 
noblest  pursuits,  the  origin  of  the  greatest  calamity  may  be 
tlioed ;  it  should  indeed  teach  that  these  inestimable  gifts  should 
W  hnmbly  held,  and  subjected  to  the  control  without  which 
the  very  blessings  bestowM  for  our  happiness  may  become  a 
aoeres  ef  miaeiy. 
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A  BUtoiy  of  the  JrUh  Poor  Law,  in  Connexion  with  the 
Condition  o/tAe  People,  By  Sir  George  NichoUa,  K.C.B., 
late  Poor  Law  Clommissioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  London:  John  Marray,  Albemarle-street, 
ECnight  and  Co.,  90  Fieetrstreet.  1856. 

Of  the  ills  and  misfurtunea  of  life  it  is  tjrite  to  say,  that 
while  the  laraer  and  heavier  inflict  of  ooune  the  aererer 
suffering  for  the  time,  the  Icaaer  are  nsuaUy  found  to  be  the 
more  thoroughly  harassing,  owing  to  their  more  freqnent 
recurrence,  and  not  a  little  also  to  the  undignified  character 
of  the  annoyance. 

The  particular  case  of  Lreland  offers  no  exception  to  this 
general  role.  Her  graver  viaitatiims  have  their  own  terrible 
effect  for  the  moment,  and  undoubtedly  leave  deep  traces 
behind.  But  there  are  minor  evils  far  oftener  at  work,  which 
if  less  tragic  in  their  effects,  prove  on  the  whole  to  be  infinitely 
more  teazing  and  irritating.  And  amongst  these  latter,  there 
are  none  to  our  mind  rifer  with  small  but  freqnent  vezatioiM» 
and  petty,  yet  often  very  insulting,  annoyances,  that  those 
vhidi  go  to  make  up  the  charactmsiics  of  the  work  now 
lying  before  us,  ftnd  of  its  author  as  a  public  man  and  an 
official. 

This  application  should  indeed  be  extended  to  almost  ewT 
English  pubUcation  of  whatever  nature  that  has  (or  moIm,) 
occasion  for  commenting  upon  Irish  matters,  and  to  ttte 
writers  and  compilers  of  those  publications.  Whatever  else 
they  coatain,  however  in  other  points  and  particulars  they  may 
vary  from  each  other,  in  one  point  there  is  an  unfailing 
similarity,  namely,  in  the  tendency  to  depreciatory,  sanastic, 
and  oftentimes  most  calumnious  expressions  towards  Irriand. 
No  doubt,  sad  to  say,  that  this  state  of  things  is  encoun^ed 
and  fostered  by  that  yet  more  unworthy  and  deplorable 
tendency  of  too  many  Irishmen  to  run  down  their  own 
country  and  countrymen ;  a  disposition  and  practice  totally 
without  parallel  in  any  other  country;  as  neither  the  Englishy 
the  French,  the  Germans,  nor  any  other  people  save  only 
certain  classes  amongst  our  own,  are  guilty  of  ealumnum 
candor  of  the  kind.  They  rather  endeavor  to  cover  over  and 
conceal,  or  excuse  where  concealment  is  not  practicable,  wliat- 
ever  they  may  consider  defective,  or  open  to  censure,  at 
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bome;  and  aeitlier  seek  to  gralifT  prejudice  and  parly  leaiiiiigs 
■t  tiie  expence  of  natioiiftl  aud  brotherly  feeling,  nor  suffer 
tbetmelves  to  be  deluded  by  the  altogether  miserable  hope 
of  enhancing  their  own  importance  by  depreciating,  zidicnling, 
aod  slandering  the  sons  of  a  common  soil. 

Bat  tiie  mufortone  of  Ireland  in  having  these  unuatiual 
sad  nnvorthy  children  is  no  justification  or  excnse  for  the 
farther  infliction  npon  her  of  sneers,  misrepresentations,  and 
eontempt  on  the  part  of  our  British  neighbonrs.  Assuredly  it 
voold  better  become  them  to  have  consideration, — we  will 
My  eorapaauon,  if  Uny  prefer  Uie  word, — for  as  Irish;  and 
to  be  mm  earttfel  in  avmdiog  whatever  may  tend  to  impede 
or  imkeo  that  thorough,  bear^,  kindly,  good  will  and  right 
anderstanding  of  each  other  which  ought  to  mark  the  normal 
state  of  our  intemationai  relations,  but  never  can  do  so  while 
English  writers  and  speakers  so  thoughtlessly,  or  wantonly, 
indulge  in  slight,  and  petty  insult  and  outrage,  whenevw 
refaiing  to  Ireland  uid  the  Irish.  The  legal  aud  political 
ties  of  the  two  countries,  may  be  drawn  tight  as  such  ties  can 
be ;  hut  so  long  as  the  strength  of  moral  ties  is  wanting, — and 
wanting  it  mutt  be  when  dislike  and  ill-feeling  are  being 
oontinnally  generated  by  these  continual  provocations — the 
connexion  .will  ever  wear  a  character  of  compulaiou,  of  most 
anhappy  prestige  and  effect  at  the  moment,  and  of  equally 
inhappy  augury  fotanyimperialemergeiK^  of  the  remote  future. 

At  int  sight  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  are  making 
isther  too  much  of  this  inconsiderate  practice.    But  even  if 
the  instances  of  it  are  to  be  accounted  tri0e8,  yet  as  before 
mnarked,  trifles  after  all  make  up  the  sum  of  our  daily 
tnmbles  and  cares,  and  leave  their  mark  upon  us  in  lira. 
And  there  is  not  an  Irishman,  of  whatever  class  or  party  he 
may  be,  who  if  he  indulge  in  a  moments  self-examination,  and 
aodidly  declare  tho  result,  will  not  confess  to  having  many 
times  felt,  and  felt  sorely,  the  particular   annoyances  in 
question^  and  the  lurking  bitterness  they  have  occasioned 
in  his  breast.     Besides  which  we  must  add  Uiat  the  instances 
patently  and  indisputably  of  grave  importance  are  by  no 
means  far  to  seek.    One  of  them  is  forced  directly  and  im- 
mediately upon  our  notice  by  this  book  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Nicholls. 
We  oonnot  bring  ourselves  to  treat  as  of  lieht  consequence 
the  manner  and  spirit,  no  more  than  the  substantial  nature, 
of  liis  interferences,  legislative  and  literary,  with  our  concerns. 
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There  is  not,  of  ooan%  nov  can  there  ke,  any  HBpnchmciit 

of  his  personal  Nspttctehrilifty  and  booent;  «£  pavpose:  iSfor 
iadeed  if  his  interferences  have,  as  we  believe,  k^en  ii^adi- 
cions  and  harmful,  is  tb»  Uame  of  originsting  them  to  lie 
upon  him.  He  was'  chosen  oat  and  specially  commisatoned 
mc  the  purpose  aodi  it  is  to  the  Govcmment  or  Chief 
Hinister  of  HIoq  day,  wfacma^  Ae  ehoiee,  mil  nro  tb*-oo»* 
niBsion^  and  mt  to  hin,  that  the  bbmie  ana  tib*  ifaain» 
dioald  levcfft.  His'  self-opinion  vas  natorallj  eoccsfted  to  the 
utternosi  by  ih»  nleotion,  paitioaUirljr  vndef  the  oircum- 
skinces  attendins  itj  mA  there  can  be  Uttle  vondw  at  his 
eoneeqaent  bliadiMas  to  the  difiBoolties  and  luoanb  •(  the 
tadc  bwbre  him.  Of  oonrsey  faowerei,  tbeBaRaeeMON  oeased 
to  exist  Then  his  ignorance  of  their  magnitajcle  and  otter 
%noranee-  of  Irehmd  began  to  be  disaifietod. 

The  circorastanees  of  hie  selection  aod  *'  fvat  Bepork"  wne 
shortlj  these.  A  demand,  springing  from  several  ■otiTee  i 
jealoasj  of  Ireland's  exemption  from  my  public  burthen  to 
which  Gmt  ^tain  wasHaoIe,  impatieaoe  at  the  presence  of 
Irisb  paupers  in  the  English  workhouses,  and  adcaire  to  throw 
at  all  hazards  the  support  of  Irish  poverty  upon  Irelaod,  while 
ber  wealth  should  cf»)Unne  as  theretofore  to  flow  into  and  be 
spent  in  inland — bad  been  for  a  long  time  made  for  the  estab- 
luhment  cf  poor  lawa  in  this  cuantry,  by  the  iiiltaeDtial  middle 
ehuses  of  tiie  sister  kingdom,  and  about  the  ymt  IHftS  had 
acquired  such  potency  that  a  special  oommissioQ  to  enquire 
into  and  report  npon  the  subject  of  a  PoorLawsystom  for  Ireland 
was  nominated  and  set  to  work.  That  commissiofl,  to  use  Sir 
George  Nicholls'  own  words,  (p.  1^9)  was  composed  "  of  men 
speci^lf  selected  fot  ^  task,  and  standing  deservedly  high  in 
public  estimation  for  talent  and  acquirements."  They  made  three 
most  elaborate  and  painstaking  reports,  full  of  valuable  matter 
and  important  and  well  considered  suggestious.  But  tiieirviews 
and  recommendations  not  promising  to  satisfy  the  inoreasing 
clamour  in  England,  Lord  John  Russell  threw  them  overboard, 
and  sent  Sir  Q«»-ge,  then  plain  Mr.  Nicholls,  to  report  in  the 
way  desired  and  recommend  up  to  the  mark  <rf  what  the 
clunourers  demanded  !  1 

•  He  shall  now  speak  for  himself,  pp.  157<8,  &o.,  of  tiw  work 
we  are  reviewing : — 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1636,  I  received  directions  to  proceed  to 
Ireland,  taking  with  me  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
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thintoMttnlMbow'llirilalgfatlMjiidieidtBMP  pnieficable  tvoff^r 
nliaf  to  wMa  olmam  of  tha  poor,  wbMbar  of  lfa«  liok,  the  infirmj  or 
wfhaa  chUdran — whether  such  relief  m^h  t  not  have  the  effect  of  pro  • 
owtiiw  imposture,  withuut  dest'rojins  mendicitr — whether  the  condi- 
ioA  of  the  great  balk  of  the  poorer  classes  *ouId  be  ImprAvWj  bj  inch 
<^«^aMr*:-:irhefber  a  rate  nt^ted  in  ilB-  uiuRMt,  rt.wt  than,  in  iw 
■fpHcrfoBy  ritght  beoBeftdh-dunotadto  flm«r«otioD  and  duiBten- 
aaorof  warkhouM,  for  all  thoaa  who  sot^ht  relief  aa  paupers — whe- 
Am^  ao^  Und  of  workhouse  cao  be  established  which  Miould*  not^ii^e 
its  inmates  a'  superidr  degree  of  corafbrttd  the  (ionimon  lotof^ Chtf 
ittdependM  laborer — whether  the  restr^nt  of  aiTorkhotne  would  b« 
•Mfieint  ebecb  to^lieaots  fdc  tAuiatiaaf  sBdirh^tketf,  if  tk* 
rtiteia  w«n  onot  eitabliehed)  th«  iaaataa  vtonid  flot  nnft,  bj  totOB, 
IM  restraint  which  would  be  neceasarj. 

SuppoiiDg  the  workhouse  system  not  to  be  aivliAhU,  I  was 
directed  to  cooaider  ib  wliAt  Other  diod^  a  mifion&l  or  looAl  rat* 
flight  ba  beqHttdallf  applliftd,  and  to  examhie  Hkm  pbtitj  of  eitablish. 
m$  i»piu  vfam  eaadidatea  fiw  etaigrafien  vawrt.  Mji 

■ttwuioc  was  alao  ^seiaHy  dlnetad  to  the  nacbinery  bj  which  rates 
far  tha  rali^  of  the  poor,  night  b«  nused  and  expended;  and  to  flu 
rarmafioA  aftd  constitution  o^  i  central  bo<rd,  of  Ioc<f  boards,  df 
iMriet  noiwis,  and  of  parochial  VeaUies.  I  irtf  tiM  dlr«el«d  to 
(B^aire  wbethet-  tke  oapttal  applM  to  the  improreBHOt  of  had,  tmi 
tha  realainiag  «f  host  and  #aBlea,r  #as  pr«o^ptiblj  or  notorioul^ 
iDRaasio^,  or  dinunisnii^,  and  to  r«nark  generall;  upon  anj  plana 
#bicb  might  lead  to  an  increased  demaod  for  labour ;  and  lastly,  ta 
carefully  read  the  bills  which  bad  been  Ivot^ht  into  the  Hoose  of 
Commona  on  tbi^  snbjeM,  dMing  that  year,  nd  tbe  dAft  of  *  bill 
ircMndbjrOMof  Ae  OwnnUlianera  ^  In^aigy  in  ooftfcrai ity  «hh 

Aa  he  bimseU  sttTS,  "the  proposed  inqniry  vM  tuffleittlily 
ertennvej"  and  he  ifdds  that  be  "entered  upon  the  doty  with  s 
deep  sense  of  th6  responsibility  it  involted."  Soch  A  feeling 
was  bat  natanU,  especially  aa  be  had  never  been  in  Iroland  in 
iH  his  life,  and  knev  nothing  U  tU  abMit  h«r.  VndM  these 
tircamdtdnoes,  whdt  vas  thd  period  of  time  that  iritervened 
between  hia  nndertahing  the  task  and  his  fin^  and  maia 
report?— exactly  ninb  w«Btfl!!! 

Nice  weefcb  tnelnnvi  of  preKidinary  visits  to  wofkhoosea  w 
London,  days  travelling  by  eodek  (no  tailroad  then  Man  save 
horn  Manchester  to  Liverpod)  voyages  acroM  cbandelj  Saodays, 
kc.  &c.  '*£arly  in  September'*  he  tregan*  as  h«ihfonna  as,  aad 
on  the  15th  of  November  presented  his  completed  report, 
Baring  travelled,  enquired,  visited,  meditated,  digested,  jotted 
dovn  roaghly  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  research«Si  sketched 
Mt  and  finally  fitted  in,  clean  copied,  and  as  «re  have  said  pre- 
nnted  his  report,  all  in  that  short  space  1 1  ! 
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The  aim  of  fiction  is  to  represent  and  imihite  truth,  but  while 
it  is  occasionally  said  to  be  lesE^  strange  than  its  prototype,  it 
will  oftcnest  err  on  the  side  of  extravagance.  The  amusing 
incident  in  Dickens's  first  and  best  work,  the  immortal  Picktoici 
Papers,  of  the  "famous  foreign  Count"  who  professes  to  h&ve 
gathered  "  materials  for  his  great  work  on  England'*— "histoty, 
mnsiCj  pictures,  science,  politics,  all  things  I"  in  one  fortnight, 
was  of  course  a  caricature  of  ignorant  presumption  and  so  in- 
tended to  be.  But  if  the  author  had  chanced  to  have  written 
mne  instead  of  ttoo  weeka,  there  would,  however  still  absurdly 
short  the  term,  have  been  no  caricature  in  the  case  at  all, 
as  it  oonld  have  been  at  once  paralleled  by  citing  that  of  Mr. 
Nicholls'  post  chaise  and  poat  hute  report ! 

Those  wno  do  know  Ireland,  and  have  experience  of  the  many 
problems  and  time-tangled  difficulties  of  her  social  and  economic 
condition,  will  appreciate  the  hardihood  at  any  rate,  if  not  the 
"Heaven-bom  statesmanship,**  of  the  nnhesitating  dogmatist  who 
undertook  in  such  brief  space  to  pronounce  authoritatively  Biid 
definitively  upon  such  questions  as  those  contained  in  the 
"three  parts  or  principal  divisions**  into  which  Sir  George 
Nicholls  describes  his  first  report  to  have  been  by  him  divided ; 
specifying  those  "  principal  divisions"  as  follows,  viz  : 

'*  First,  the  general  result  of  inquiries  into  the  condition, 
habits,  and  fewnga  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  a  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.** 

"  Second,  the  question  whether  the  workhouse  system  could 
with  safety  and  advantage  be  established  iu  Ireland ;  and  also 
whether  the  means  for  creating  an  efficient  union  maoliin«y 
existed  there." 

"  Third  : —  <mumwg  tkete  quetUoiu  io  he  austoered  affirm- 
aUvefyf  the  chief  points  requiring  attention  in  framing  a  poor 
law  for  Ireland  were  in  the  last  part  considered." 

We  have  italicised  the  first  branch  of  the  third  of  these  pos- 
tulates, because  the  wording  not  inaptly  sums  up  the  great 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  report.  There  was 
"assumption" of  facts  "assumption"  of  aiguments,  and  astoun- 
ding assumption  and  preau^iion  in  pronouncing  and 
deciding  I 

It  m^ht  be  supposed  that  whether  the  hurry  of  the  first  visit 
were  altogether  voluntary  or  altogether  involuntary,  or  pardy 
the  one  and  partly  the  other,  an  ordinary  regard  for  the  opinions 
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ofraeaand  for  tRe  btmseaneeg  of  life  would  have  indaced 
I  speeAj  return  when  leisoK  allowed,  and  a  more  pn^oi^d 
rait  to  Irdud,  to  haTe  the  appearance  at  least  of  revising  and 
conectiog  the  inevitable  errors  of  haste,  and  adding  the  fruits 
of  more  searching  enquiry  and  matarer  study. 

Sir  Geo^  NichoUs  did  visit  Ireland  again,  and  on  the 
buiiiiess  of  her  poor  law.  But  not  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  Aogost  in  the  next  year,  and  then  for  the  space  of five  wetkt  I 
£ulj  in  September  he  left  it,  and  earlj  in  November  presented 
bis  MOiMM^and  tox  all  practical  purposes,  \k\%Jimil  report  It  is 
true  there  was  a  third  report  in  the  succeeding  jear,  but  though 
nooiinallj  having  reference  to  Ireland,  it  was  in  rrality  a  report 
Bpon  the  poor  law  systems  of  Holland  and  Be^um,  and  here  too 
be  displayed  his  Camilla-like  celerity;  having  done*'  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  reported  on  th^  manners  and  cnstoms,  social 
CGuDomy,  natural  and  artificial  resources  and  future  proepeots, 
iu  the  course  of  three  short  weeks  I  I ! 
Isit  not  reasonable  to  venture  here  the  remark,  that  there  would 
really  have  been  more  of  decraoy  in  the  manner  of  imposing 
Poor  Laws  upon  IreUnd,  if  these  flying  visits  and  flmpant  mock- 
eries of  enquiry  had  never  taken  place  at  ail  !  The  power  as 
wdl  as  the  will  to  impose  the  l^islation  in  question  woe 
absolutely  possessed  by  England.  Ireland  could  make  no 
eBiBctive  opposition,  even  if  united  against  its  introduction,  in- 
stead of  having  not  a  few  of  her  influential  children  misled  and 
carried  svav  by  its  t^nsibilities  and  apparent,  bat  most  dela- 
tire  benevolence  of  spirit.  Why  not  then  have  boldly  estab- 
lished it  at  once,  and  not  have  mocked  us  in  the  face  of  the 
Empire  and  of  £arope,  by  forma  and  preliminaries  too  transpar^ 
eat  to  deceive  the  simplest  mind,  and  most  unworthy  of  the  dig- 
nity of  England  faeradf. 

We  have  now  reviewed  with  briefness,  bat  for  the  present  at 
least  widi  snfi&dency,  the  maitner  of  what  we  have  called  Sir 
6eo^  Kicholls'  interferences  with  us.  We  have  properly  to 
treat  next  of  their  tone  and  spirit;  after  which  we  shall  go  into 
some  of  the  leading  details  of  their  substance. 

in  bis  early  reports  he  accuses  the  Irish  people  of  "  filth  and 
nidolence,"  "  idlenessyfondness  for  tobacco  andwhiskey/'negleet 
A  thrir  harvests  at  critiad  momenta  for  the  sake  of  a  "  fair,  a 
horse  race,  a  fnneral,  a  fight,  a  wedding,"  &c.,  "  recklessuass,'' 
"  fondness  for  ardent  spirits,*'  "  no  industry  nor  steadiness, 
prmenessto  disorderly  conduct  and  outrage,  turbulence,  and 
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iiMifaonliimtion/'  fte.  ftc  &&— -imMl  IW  Xawt,  BipoHt»  pp. 

16O  .«0tf  NitsioUi  Hufory  o/PoorZaiet. 
Q3iie  changes  «e  •rang  oTtr  and  over  again  upon  Iheie 

chaiges  tbroughoat  hjs  early  Reports,  and  no  opportani^'is  lost 

for  disparaging  rsmark  upon  the  ooantvy  and  its  people. 

In  the  work  befoM  as,  he  takes  a  herg&c  field,  and  reviews 
■ika  past  bisto^,  or  what  he  asaaoMS  to  bp  the  hiafeMy  of 
Jtodand  wd  henpeo^e.  With  tlie  same  £»rlea8<and  off-band 
juidadty  that  be  displayedin  treatingy  and  «t  the  firat  glaiute 
^nd  first  cpaay,  ^r^lring,  (to  his  own  jatisfEketion  and  that  of 
:his  tetnpbysrs,  nrhatever  may  have  been   the  case  with 

belaiid,  «Dd  whi^M  the  ooBseqaenoea  to  hw)  the  diffiealt 
jMid  oomplioated  social  pvoble«B.ai  her  oondition,  -he  now  takes 
■npf.decides  upon  the  most  omtested  points  of  Ireland's  history, 
land-fiUDnoiates  his^ipinitm  and  decision  with  the  sauie  imper- 
.tarfaf^tle.and  aoagiuficent  8elf*conceitl 

Having  first  establidied  in  the  apace  of  one  short -eeDtense 
i&e  oE^nof  oor^peo^,  and  timsaetatresfefor  ever  the  qiecala- 
'jkicna,  :and  ^Tendered  nngaiory  the  labows  of  ell  preceding 
•mikfln  laad  .enqnkars  on  the  sabjeat,  be  prooeeds  to  -correet 
=ti>dr  subsequent  .errors        simihirly  laf  down  the  law  on 

etberipwilB.  Wie  are  informed  that  it  is  a  mistaketo  suppose 
(ihabthe  light  of  learning  iniidand  in  early  times,  vhieh  attract- 
'fid  auebjUDwds  of  students  firom  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  otiier 
:ABn  ''Adit- and  partial/*  or.  that  its  eatabliriiiBmts  were  more 
■fthaa  'fapeobft  of  cmlivtion,"  and  "oaaaa  io'tbe  desett-of  bar- 
.harism^Ill 

Basnng^from  f^ese  ''specks"  and    oases"  be  next  iDfcM*m$ 
-the  world  that  "it  it  ousaqi"  that  the  Insh  were  Frotes- 
-tuka!   Never. vntil  the. leup  and  iuvanon  of  Uenry  the-Il. 
did  they  acknowledge  the  Pope's  st^remacy,  and  thus  th«y 
aatictpated  >by  several  oenturies  the  establiahment  of  Protes- 
liantism.in  £nglaiid.andin  other  arts  of  E^iropel  'There  can  no 
longer  be  anyquestionof  the  faet  on  the  partof  ignorant  Papists. 
Sir  Geoi«e  Nioholls  has  decUred  it  certain  that  we  rejected  the 
Pope  and  all  hia  voKke  and  poasps  up  to  and  nntil  four  omtn- 
.  lies:  before  Martiii  Lathtf  appeared.   The  oanse  is  ended' 
'ike  oravle  has  spoken  I 

We  are  next  informed  or  MW^rue^  on  the  sane  infaHihle 
authonty,  that  thefour  oentuFies  interveoing  between  our  spos- 
twiy  from  Protestantism,  and  the  eatabliafament  of  the  biter  in 
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£d^b(1,  wm'HMrkediyf  '^treachery  «nd  marder  everyvrbere 
pimUing*'  am&nffst  the  Srith  ;  «nd  that  the  English  Govem- 
twnt  "did -little  tovflitls  eritabliiihing  ordcrraiid  the  supremacy 
of  the  bnr**.  Not  a  word  of  What  they  moBt  effectaally  did  ia 
teontniy  direction, 'uor  of 'their  flagrant  treMheriea  towards 
tba  nitive  ehi«ftaii».  And  ibeir  ft«queat  suboraation^of  miirier, 
ad  eqully  'frequent  commisfiiou  of  it  by  the  direeier  nuBiu 
of  'Roek  imbf  with  iniquitoas  and  barbaFotis  senAenees, 
irranged  ii^finthaiid  -and  mthles!^  earned  out,  and  where 
facilities  did  noti«adily  presmk  ttiemselres  for  these  jtnliiMl 
fflorrakies,  ^eo  b^'the  «implea-  and  nut  more  rathless  weans 
of  nilitaiy  exeeotion. 

Afltcr  qMting  Spen^fj  (whose  sweet  ^tiy  can  faaNlIy  be 
held  to  cover  as  -wilh  «  tlotk,  Ms  iniquitous  participation  in 
^  mnrdcrons  coaneUs  of  the  savage  Lord  6r^, -audin  the 
plunder  and  eorifiseatioiiB   of  the   Irish,)    as  the  nwia 
latboritj  for'bis  ewn  aeeoant  of  the  soetal  condition  of  Ireland 
in  tbe-ceigD'«f  Qaeen  Elintbeth.^he  tdls  ns  that  the  680»000 
■eres  of  eonfisoated  lands  in  James  tbeFirst'dveigni'tiadshdter- 
ed  ''only  robbers  and  rebels,"  utterly  ignoring  all  tbatluatonaflB 
ofintiikpatableerediMitrbfife  toM  <>f  the  frands,  the  iiUsehoeds, 
-and  the  t^namoas  crafty  wi^  which  Jameses  scheme  of  the 
"Plantation  of  Ulster/'  was  carried  ont,  and  the  misery, 
destitalion,  and  death,  .thereby  mflictod  opon  hundreds  of 
thovisBcIa  of  onforlnnirtes,  withoat  discriminfttion  of  age,  sex, 
condition,  or  good  or  bad  eondoet.    And  in  perfect  keeping 
with  t^'cbaraoter  throughout  of  this  (henceforward  to  be) 
sUndard  history  of  Ireland,  he  revifes-and  endeavor?,  so  far 
as  simple  assertion -goes,  to  reintegrate  >  the  ohi  -exploded 
otlDDsny  of  :(he  **Ma$mtere  of  1641;"  the  anfoithfal  Mid 
bigoted  Clarendon's  invention  of  "  tlie  murder  of  40  or  &0,000 
rroteatanto^beforeswpeoting  any  danger,  or  bang^l^  to  pro. 
vide  for  Aeir  own  defenee  or  safety"!  Sir  George  Nicholis  km 
takra  no  netioe  of  the  faet,  that  the  Lords  Justices  of  Irdaud, 
iaibeirdecpatehoe  of  that  year,  and  notaUy  in  those  of  tbi 
Uler  montha  of  itj-whenirbatever  had  occoifcd  must  have  been 
M\f  hnown  to  them,  mahe«iio  mention  of  ai^  sooh  oocaRenoe, 
althonh  they  in  no  taanner'sparet  their  expressions  of  detesta- 
tisiiof  the  Irish  who  had 'been  driven  'by  persecation  to  nse 
ioanps  in  the  North,  arid  had  nndonbtedly  planda«d.add 
foncd-fin^ish  settlen  to  fly.  Jjingard,  m  the  Notes  >to  that 
vohne  of  his  labonMs^nd  paiMtaking  history  whioh  indades 
Uwyev  1641,  thoa  writes:— 
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"In  the  Lords' Justices*  despBtches  of  October  the  25th, 
1641,  withaccoQipaiiying  documents,  (see  the  Lords'  Journals, 
iv.  12.)*  there  is  no  mentioD  of  any  murder.  After  detail- 
ing the  rising  and  plundering  by  the  insurgents,  they  add : 
'  This,  though  much,  is  all  that  we  yet  hear  is  done  by  them.' 
In  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  November  16th;  they  thus 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  rebels : — '  They  have  seized  the 
houses  and  estates  of  almost  all  the  English  and  diapotuued 
them  qf  arnu^  and  »<me  of  the  English  gentlemen  tlig 
barbarously  murdered.  They  surprised  the  greater  part  of  a 
troop  of  horse  of  His  Majest/s  army,  and  pottfued  tkm- 
selvet  of  their  arms.  They  apprehended  Lord  Caulfield,  Sir 
£.  Trevor,  Sir  Charles  Foynt^and  a  great  number  of  other 
gentlemen  of  good  quality,  and  also  Lord  Blayne/s  wife  and 
children,  and  sevenu  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  wiom  theg 
keep  prisoners.  In  these  their  assaults  of  the  English  in  the 
Northern  Counties  they  have  slain  many,  fo66ed  Siiid  8[)oiled 
iiouaande,  reduced  men  of  good  estates  to  nakedness,  &c.>  &c. 
Ttiey  threaten  all  the  English  to  be  gone  by  a  time,  or  they 
will  destroy  them.'* 

On  the  25th  November,  the  Lords  Justices  write :  "The 
Eng^sb  with  their  wives  and  children  are  stripped  naked  and 
banished" 

On  December  14<th,  in  the  same  year,  the  same  authorities 
write,  that  when  "  English  and  Protestants  leave  their  goods 
for  more  safety  with  any  Papists,  these  are  called  out  by  the 
rebels  and  the  goods  taken,  and  they  proclaim  that  if  any  Irish 
harbour  the  English,  it  shall  be  penal  to  them,  and  tliUi» 
though  they  put  not  those  English  actual^  to  the  steord,  yet 
they  do  as  certainly  cot  them  oS  as  if  ihey  had  done  it  with 
the  sword." 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  same  Lords  Justices  granted 
a  commission  to  the  Protestant  DeanofKitdare,  and  seven  other 
cleigymen,  to  call  before  them  and  examine  on  oath  all  such 
persons  as  have  been  robbed  and  despoiled,  and  enquire  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  robberies  committed,  and  of  all 
traitorous  and  disloyal  speeches,  and  to  examine  also  all 
other  witnesses  that  can  give  evidence  of  the  same."  If 
200,000,  as  May  says,  or  60,000,  as  Clarendon  and  others 
say,  were  massacred,  will  not  the  reader  think  it  strange  that 
tlie  Lords  Justices  (who  must  have  known  the  facts  from  the 
number  of  'despoiled  Protestants  who  took  refuge  in  Dublin, 
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if  from  DO  other  source)  should  have  omitted  to  extend  the 
euquiiy  into  so  bloodj  a  transaction  ?  If  we  consider  the 
lugiuge  of  these  despttohes,  and  recollect  who  the  writers 
were,  and  what  an  intereet  they  had  in  exaggerating  the  ex- 
ccM>  of  the  insurgents,  we  most  conclude  that  no  general 
miisarrr  had  been  made  or  attempted." 

In  Jannaiy,  164S,  more  than  a  year  later,  when  the  impor- 
tiDce  and  advantage  (for  ulterior  designs  and  confiftcations)  of 
gttting  op  a  caae  against  the  Irish  Papists  had  been  more 
slndied,  a  commission  was  isaued  to  enquire  into  '*  what  lands 
bad  been  seised,  what  murders  committed  b^  the  rebels,  and 
■hit  nnmbers  of  English  had  perished  on  their  waj  to  Dublin 
(NT  elsewhere."  Had  there  been  a  massacre  it  surely  would 
have  been  specially  mentioned  and  priority  given  to  it  over  the 
*'taxMre  landa"  The  Commissioners  reported  in  1644,  and 
the  Protestant  writer,  Warner,  after  a  diligent  inspection,  ob- 
Mcved  that  "  in  in^nite^  tJke  greaternumber  (^ike  depositions 
die  words  '  being  duly  sworn  *,  have  the  pen  drawn  through 
them  with  the  same  ink  the  examinations  were  written  with, 
ind  in  several  where  those  words  remain,  many  partt  of  the 
eramimtttioni  ancroucd  out," 

Hie  Comnuanoners  ttumsdves  could  not  by  aiw  means  deduce 
frontheevidenoea  hkhnrestimateofpersonsthusKilledcH^rMh- 
ing,  than  2,109  in  the  iwo  yean  1641  and  1642,  and  even  this 
atimate  waa  glarin^y  open  to  suspicion,  from  the  undoubted 
desire  of  the  Oovemment  of  t/te  day  to  swell  the  amount  as 
much  as  at  all  possible,  and  the  natural  and  simulated  bias  of 
Uie  Commissioners  in  the  same  direction. 

Br.  Lti^ard,  aaya  in  oonclnsion,  "  I  shall  not  lengthen  this 
note  by  namting  the  recriminationfl  of  the  Irish.  That  they 
soflered  aa  much  as  th^  inflicted,  cannot  be  doubted." 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  delay  upon  this  point 
becaoseit,  more  than  anr  other,  iUustrales  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter (tf  Sir  Geoi^  Nicholla'  loonbrations  upon  Ireland.  What 
aeceirity  washe  undw  to  touch  upon  subjects  of  such  bitterness? 
Whit  relevance  had  or  have  they  to  Poor  Laws?  And  if  the 
^giitest  connexion  did  exist,  should- hp  not  have  informed 
himself  of  the  fi»^,  and  "  heard  the  other  side,"  before  treating 
thepohtico-sectarian  &€  of  the  massacre  of  Protestants  in  1641 
Mao  established  atrocity  and  an  established  stain  upon  the  &me 
ttd  wDe  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ?  From  no  Catliotic  aonrce, 
bat  bom  the  mouths  or  j>ens  of  the-anti-<IatholiG  Lords  Justices 
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of  the  time  themselves.  Linganl  convicts  the  propagators  of  tlie 
story  of  gross  falsehood,  and  this  without  one  single  word  of 
quotation  from  the  writing  and  te^monies  of  Catholics,  eiti»r 
of  that  time  or  at  any  sabseqaent  period. 

What  a  legislator  for  Ireland,  who,  deciding  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  her  social  state  on  tlie  materials  collected  by 
him  m  a  nine  weeks  posting  tour, — ^revising  and  confirming  his 
tabors  in  a  subsequent  trip  of^Sw  iMeif,*— now  makes  the  occa- 
sion of  reviewing  them  one  for  ofiering  wanton  insult,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  truth  of  history,  to  the  political  and  nligioas 
feelings  and  prepossessions  of  the  people  unhappily  subjected 
to  his  experiments ! 

Proceeding  onwards  with  his  wonted  rapidity,  be  ncrtices 
GromweU*s  visitation  of  Ireland,  but  with  no  word  of  regret 
for  his  slaughters,  wh^faer  of  the  galUnt  Anglo-Irish  garrison 
of  Drogheda,  or  of  the  SOO  helpless  women  and  children  round 
the  market-cross  of  Wexford.  According  to  him  they  were 
merely  part  of  a  "  stem  retribution"  for  the  "  atroci^'  of  the 
apocryphal  "massacre  of  1641."  In  the  next  paragraph  he 
jumps  to  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  allowing  to  be  *'  doubtless 
lamentable,"  he  yet  says  was  "  not  without  Ut  uae,  as  it  Atlped 
to  eriahiitk  tke  Igffitlativt  union"  1 1  Truth  at  last  I  It  did 
80  help,  it  was  so  intended  whrai  it  was  ffot  up  by  the  ^Tem- 
ment  of  the  day.  But  for  its  distraction  and  horrors  thoy 
could  not  have  overmastered  the  independent  spirit  of  Ireland. 
They  therefore  allowed  it  tu  grow  up  towards  maturity,  fos- 
tering it  by  their  secret  agents  and  the  open  lieeuae  of 
oppres8ion,plnuder,  and  torture  of  the  people,  and  availed  tiiem- 
selves  of  it  as  a  pretext  to  crush  diseossion  and  all  constitutional 
opposition  to  their  measure  of  the  union,  which  it  thus  did  (as 
Sir  George  Nicholls  oongntnlatea  himselO  help*  Kod  tiiatmost 
potentlv  "  to  carry"  I 

Ample  illustration  now  has  been  furnished  ofthe  tone  and 
spirit  of  our  heaven-bom  legislator,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
third  division  of  our  subject,  the  nature  and  working  of  his 
interferences. 

This,  which  is  of  course  the  one  requiring  the  longest  delay, 
is  reviewed  by  him  at  conjiiderabte  length,  and  with  a  kind  of 
pre&tory  introduction  of  a  doable  kind,  indnding  as  it  does  not 
only  the  topics  on  which  we  have  just  been  commenting,  but 
also  a  sketch  of  the  history  legislation  for  Irish  pauperism, 
^m  early  timea  down  to  the  period  when  he  undertook  the 
care  and  charge  of  us. 
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Bj  wbst  the  opponents  of  Poor  Laws — a  larger  clasa  than  is 
at  all  sapposed,  and  one  steadily  recruiting  its  numbers  with 
former  sapporters  and  advocates  of  those  laws  who  have  been 
AsabasedDy  bitter  nperienoe,  and  are  now  heartily  repentant — 
by  what  this  class  of  politicians  delight  in  considering  an  in- 
cfitiAle  &tality,Sir  GleoT^  Nicholls,  like  all  other  writers  upon 
Poor  Lawn,  n  compelled,  in  tracing  their  course  up  to  its  origin, 
to  remoant  to  statutes  of  a  restrictive  and  penal  character. 
Oeeanoiidly,iodeed,a  benevolent  mind  in  the  warmth  of  enthu- 
snsm  for  ^or  Laws, will  be  found  to  revolt  against  the  ascribing 
ofanch  pucniageto  them,  and  will  eagerly  set  about  endeavoring 
Co  true  out  a  nighw  and  noblw  descent  for  its  &vorite  I^s- 
lation.  Bat  on  the  lightest  enqoiry  the  chain  is  seen  to  be  too 
direct,  and  the  saccession  too  obviously  continuous,  for  a  nega- 
ti««  long  to  be  maintained,  and  those  who  tried  to  do  so  have 
IB  tlie  end  to  acquiesoe  as  readily  and  as  completely,  though 
doubtless  not  quite  ao  heartilj,  as  we  do  ourseWes,  in  tlie  un- 
popolar  doivatioii. 

That  Foot  Laws  in  England  originated  in  a  repressive  and 
pnul  8[Hiit  towards  the  people,is  a  fact  attested  by  every  writer 
who  has  touched  opon  them,  not  only  in  onr  own  tim^,  but 
ever  since  the  earliest  period  that  ihey  have  been  made  the 
sabjeet  of  historic  enquiry  and  discussion.  Tbe  English  Com- 
nmakmeraof  Poor  Law  £ii^niiy,in  their  Report  of  theyear 1 833, 
only  re-echoed  the  moltipbed  previous  declarations  of  others 
when  tbey  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  '*tbe  great  object  of  early 
puiper  Wialationseemstohavebeentherepressionof  vagrancy." 
The  feodu  lorda  sought  to  restrain  their  vassals  from  flying  to 
cnponrte  towoa  to  eacape  from  thraldom,  and  find  protection 
inwer  tiie  mnnioipal  pnvil^ea  of  those  towns.  To  remedy 
this  the  "Mute  of  iadoreri'  was  passed;  it  was  a  sta- 
tute whereby  not  only  the  personal  liberty  of  the  agricultural 
population  was  put  under  severe  restraints,  but  the  further 
restrictive  measure  of  definitely  settling  and  fixing  the 
amount  of  wages  they  were  to  oe  paid  for  their  labor  was 
enacted.  The  better  political  economy  of  tbe  present  day, 
drilled  and  drioen  into  tiie  legislative  mind  by  tlie  bitter  ex- 
perience of  a  thousand  finlurea,  proclaims  tbe  certain  inefficacy 
of  all  snch  tegMatioD}  but  for  a  very  long  time  the  doctrine 
held  in  respect  of  it  was  the  same  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
dispensers  of  HoUowa^t  cdebrated  pills — that  the  cases  of 
failare  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  foult  of  the  medicine,  bttt 
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simplj  to  not  having  taken  enough.  And  the  remedy  in  either 
case  was  the  same — to  keep  on  increasing  Uie  dose  so  long  u 
the  patient  could  be  got  to  swallow  it  I  - 

Upon  this  principle  the  Parliameuts  of  Edward  the  Third 
passed  act  after  act  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  vaiu  hope  of 
enforcing  effectively  and  generally  the  objects  of  the  "  statute 
of  laborers."  But  the  complaints  in  Parliament  in  1376  and 
1878,  and  succeeding  years,  of  the  escape  of  vassals  to  the  cor- 
porate towns,  where  they  found  refuge  and  harboaiing,  made 

{latent  the  fact  of  failara.  That  iniquitous  statute  was  found, 
ike  all  similar  legislative  quackeries,  inoperative,  save  in  rare 
and  partial  instances,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended; 
but  at  the  same  time  copiously  productive  of  misery  to  the 
general  people. 

The  reign  of  Bichard  the  Second,  and  the  succeeding  reigns» 
present  a  long  lists  of  acts  more  or  less  restrictive  ofpersonal 
liberty,  and  more  or  less  interfering  with  industry.   The  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  unholy  crusade  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor  followed — the  lower  elates,  met  at  every  step  by  searching 
and  grinding  tyranny,  either  gave  up,  or  were  forced  greatly  to 
relax,  their  exertions  for  subsistence,  and  the  land  was  crowded 
with  the  destitute  and  the  discontented.  Then  the  harsh  and  des- 
potic spirit  which  dictated  these  ruinona  nstrictions  got  fall 
scope,  and  vagrancy  was  punislied  by  laws  of  which  it  has  been 
well  said,  that,  "  with  the  single  exception  of  scalping,  thej 
equalled  the  worst  atrocities  ever  practised  by  the  North 
American  Indians  upon  their  prisoners."*    Lashing  ''-nntil 
the  body  be  bloody,*'  boring  with  a  hot  iron, "  the  compass  of 
an  inch  through  the  gristle  of  the  ear,"  btandii^  "  in  the  &ce 
and  on  the  shoulder,"  "cropping  the  ears,"  "chaining,'*  "  slavery 
for  two  years,''  and  in  case  of  attempts  to  escape,  "  slavery  for 
life"  and  "  death  as  a  felon^' — these  were  the  mild  and  paternal 
methods  of  treating  the  poorer  classes  that  marked  the  earlier 
history  of  Poor  Laws,  and  that  indeed  contiaoed,  with  not  veiy 
extensive  modifications,  to  disgrace  the  statute  book  until  a 
period  not  remote  from  our  own  time. 

The  monasteries,  whose  charitable  largesses  had,  in  not  a 
little  degree,  counterbalanced  the  more  shocking  effects  of  this  le- 
gislation, by  affording  subsistence  to  multitudes  who  must  have 
otherwise  plundered  or  perished  of  inanition,  were,  as  every  body 
knows,  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ihe  VIII. ;  and  the 

*  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden's    History  <^  the  Pow."  Vol.  L 
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grett  foontaiDS  of  chanty  being  thas  sealed  np,  while  the 
leatiictiTe  laws  before  mentioned  were  Idt  to  continue  their 
crnd  operation,  it  became  absolotelj  necessary  for  the  secnrity 
of  piopMfy  and  stability  oi  society  itself,  to  supply  for  their 
orfbioed  doanlt  by  contnbatioiu  from  the  general  community. 

"Charity  bjf  Act  of  Parliament*^  thas  began,  and  at  first 
*ith  no  greater  devdopment  than  the  concession  of  a  licence 
to  b^  within  certain  limits  of  the  pauperis  place  of  abode. 
The  first  step  beyond  thia  was  taken  by  the  27th  Henry 
VIII.  chapter  25,  passed  in  I5S6,  which  added  provisions 
■tkiDg  it  incumbent  on  the  head  officers  of  every  dty,  town, 
diire,  and  paririi  to  exert  Uiemselves  to  procure  the  means  of 
support  for  the  impotent,  and  of  labor  for  the  able  bodied^ 
Yolnntary  alma  were  to  be  collected  by  the  officials  for  these 
purposes;  and  the  cler^  were  called  upon  to  exhort  their  flocka 
to  oiui^,  Alma-giTing,  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  con- 
tribations  to  the  common  box  of'tlie  Parish,  was  forbidden 
under  forfeitttre  of  ten  tim«  the  amount.  The  humane  clauses 
of  former  acts  relative  to  flo^ug,  cropping  tiie  ear,  and  put- 
ting to  a  fdon's  death,  were  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of  what 
wae  denominated  '*  sturdy  beggars  I'* 

The  1st  £dward  TI.  c.  3,  passed  in  1547,  recites  that 
"  partly  hj/boii»k^y  and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have 
■en  km  aforeaak)  goodly  laws  executed,  and  partly  from  the 
perverse  nature  and  Jong  accustomed  idleness  of  the  persons 
given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small  effect ; 
the  idle  and  vagabond  persons  being  unprofitable  members,  or 
laiher  enemies,  of  the  common-wealth,  have  been  sufi'ered  to 
lemain  and  increase,  and  yet  so  do."  It,  therefore,  enacts 
thai  aUe  bodied  persons  who  do  not  apply  to  houest  labor,  or 
vOex  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  shall  be  branded  with 
the  letter  V  on  the  shoulder,  and  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  two 
years,  to  any  peraon  who  shall  demand  him  ;  and  shall  be  fed 
OS  bread  and  water,  and  kept  to  work  by  beating,  chaining, 
&e.,  fte.  I  Banaways  to  be  made  slaves  for  life,  and  to  be  fur- 
tber  branded  on  the  cfaeek,  and  where  incorrigible,  to  suffer 
deathl 

There  were  modifications  and  alterations  of  this  statute  of 
variooB  kinds  until  1551,  when  the  5th  &  6th  Edward  YI .,  o. 
2,  was  passed,  afterwards  repeated  verbatim  by  the  2ud  and  3rd 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  (1555)  preserving  all  the  chaining  and 
beiliiig  pronsiona ;  and  enacting  that  certain  collectors  shcuild 
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on  thie  Sunday  after  'Whitsuntide,  *^g€ntfy  ask  ever;  man  and 
woman/'  what  thej  of  their  "  diarity  would  give  weekly  to  the 
poor,"  and  should  dntribnte  the  weacW  colleetioBs  afVer  sodi 
sort  that  the  moreimpotentmay  have  the  more  hdp,  and  mcfa  as 
can  get  part  of  their  living  les^  and  put  them  on  such  labor  as 
they  can  do,  bat  none  openly  to  beg."  Under  the  old  penalties 
any  one  refusing  to  nve  these  alms  is  to  be  **gemtly  exMoried** 
first  by  ministers  ana  churchwardens,  and  '*  if  r^wiiory,  to  be 
mm/ by  the  Bishop,  who  shidl  ti^e  wder  for  his  Teftmna- 
tion^I  Tlie  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  S,  passed  in  1568,  diraets  the 
still  refractory  individual,  to  be  sent  on  by  the  ^hop  to  the 
Magistrates,  who  are  to  "tax  him  according  to  their  good  dis- 
cretion." And  thus  commenced  wd  thezcafter  followed  the 
compulsory  rating  for  the  poor. 

Sir  George  NichoUs  sets  out  in  his  history  ofpaapa  legida- 
tion  in  Ireland,  with  a  statute  of  £dward  the  II.  at  a  Fbrtia- 
ment  held  in  the  City  of  Eilkennjr,  in  the  year  1310,  and  Ibl- 
lowsit  Dp  with  two  others  of  thereignof  Henry  YI. passed  inPar^ 
liameuts  held  in  Dublin  in  the  years  I4i40and  1450  respeetivdy, 
allthreeof  which  speakof  '*  idle  people,  keame8,thieTes, robbers^ 
rebels  and  ill-doer8,increasing  in  great  store,  and  in  maliee 
from  day  to  day,  and  causing  the  land  to  fell  into  detyty  and 
poverty  and  waste  every  day  more  and  more" — wherefore  it  is 
ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  li^  man  to  ItiUor  take 
notorious  thieves  such  as  these,  and  every  man  that  kills  or 
takes  them  shall  have  one  penny  of  every  plough  and  one  ftr- 
thing  of  every  cottage  withm  the  barony  wfaavUu  mandanghter 
is  done,  for  every  thief." 

In  the  same  reign  a  statute  of  1447,  passed  at  a  aessioa  at 
Trim  in  the  county  Meath,  laments  the  idleness  of  the  "sons 
of  husbandmen  and  laborers,"  and  ordains  that  tiiey  **  ^all 
use  the  same  labors  and  travails  that  their  fathers  have  done — 
and  that  every  man  shall  answer  for  the  offence  and  iUdotng  of 
hia  gon  saving  punishment  of  death,  whidi  shall  inonr  to  the 
trespasser  himself.'* 

On  this  Sir  George  NichoUs  characferiatically  wmarks  fpc^ 
1 5  J  that  "  it  was,  perhaps,  a  defensible  or  excusable  measure 
under  the  circumstancps  to  mate  tht  father  amnoer /or  ikt  aett 
ofhU  son," — but  that"^^  Mm  «a«iHo/  d0«auf  of  requiring  the 
son  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father."  1 1 1 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate tium  this  remarkaUe  sentence 
the  pronenesB  of  tliose  who  assume  to  be  oracles  of  {xriStinl 
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etODOmy  to  nde  tluir  hobby  to  death.  Take  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  sonteDoe  clew  of  nnneoniaiy  words.  To  punitk  a  man 
e/anol^er  may  6a  allowaile'-  nay  juatifiable^bat 
it  woaM  oiitoage  all  right  and  reason  to  make  the  sua  follow 
tho  fsiher's  caiUng  1 1 1 

IjOftviog  the  reader  to  do  justice  for  himseir  upon  this  trans- 
ceDd«at«l{wo|KM^n,  wo  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage 
odr  a  few  pages  latw  in  which  the  poor-law-oommissioner,  pore 
aM  flmple,  otmies  out  as  sfaroDgly  and  typioallj  of  his  ch^,  as 
ia  that  we  have  last  quoted  does  the  politico-econoinic  sciolist 
and  tbeoiuer. 

"An  A4  of  15S7— the  itSth  Henry  YIU.,  chap.  15-1-enacted 
*ttnt  no  000  shall  wear  hair  on  the  face,  nor  any  manner  of 
doUiing,  inaatle»  coat  or  hood  after  the  Irish  fai^ion,  bat  shall 
ooDfpnD  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the'  English  Pale,  and 
nhall  Tn  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  cunning,  and  knowledge 
— nae  the  BngU^  tongue,  and  keen  their  households  as  near 
as  ever  %hty  can  aecoraing  to  the  English  order*  Spiritual 
promotion  is  moreover  directed  to  be  given  only  to  saoh  as 
apeak  En^b.  w  tiai  notoinq  avpbars  to  havi  uibn  oscittkd 
^  jni^«V  A^m'  Ai«  detired  atdmilaium  of  the  native  Irish 
wUk  ihetrfeUoK-nbjeeUr!  1 1  {p.lU) 

A  most  poor-la w-commisaioner-iike  idea  certainly  of  inter- 
iiati<Mul  assimilation  t  Let  the  hair  be  cut  and  worn  in  the 
sane  fosbion — the  clothing  be  all  as  per  sample— the  same  lan- 
guage be  spoken  whether  understood  or  not,  and  religion  itself 
be  praaohed  in  what  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  objects  of 
this  patent  assimilating  process  must  be  an  unknown  tongue, — 
and  to  I  the  assimilation  is  complete !  StianKe  that  so  profound 
a  icaaooer  aud  philosophic  a  legislator  should  have  omitted  to 
take  note  of  fclw  defect  in  the  statute  in  not  having  included 
saoh  a  provision  for  the  further  promoting  of  uniformity  or 
"  ■■eiimlntinu  "  as  thai  embodied  in  the  work'house  regulation 
of  the  present  day,under  which  a  common  stamp  or  mark  is  pat 
apou  each  and  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  I 
Sabdoiiig,thoughnotwitboutsoredifticatty,thebittereremotion8 
Tcqr  satnrally  excited  within  us  by  his  language  and  the  whole 
taorirf  bis  work*  may  we  not,  in  the  simplest  and  soberest  sad- 
ness aak  of  what  stuff  that  man  can  be  who  undertook  to  write 
M  it  wne  a  social  history  of  Ireland,  as  he  equally  fearlessly 
asdieeklessly  undwtook  in  1837-39  (o  legislate  for  her,  witliout 
ooe  feeling  in  commoii  wilJi  her  people  or  one  sympathy  for 
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their  snfferings  ?  Can  it  be  possible — we  fear  it  w  pMsible,  and 
that  the  proof  of  ita  being  not  onlv  possible,  bat  tit  fact  is  given 
in  this  as  in  many  other  passages  by  himself— ^lat  in  his 
estimate  of  things  necessary  for  the  "  complete  asnmiUtion  of 
the  Irish  with  their  fellow  subjects,**  he  never  took  into  account 
at  all  the  cessation  of  prooonsalar  tyrannies  and  of  peraeootions 
because  of  creed  or  race,  and  the  establiahiiient  of  equaUty  of 
privileges  and  rights  \ 

It  wonld  be  idle  to  endeavor  to  follow  him  step  by  step  in 
what  he  professes  to  consider  his  "  earlier  histoiy  of  poor  laws 
in  Ireland."  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  kind  or  d^^ree 
whatever  of  connexion  there  can  be  between  poor  lam  and  the 
following  legislation  inted  and  reviewed  by  him  from  pago  10 
to  page  31,  viz  : — An  ordinance  by  statnte  <tf  Edirara  IV. 

?assed  in  1465,  to  the  effect  that  "in  every  JSW^t/mA  town  of 
reland  where  no  other  president  is,  there  be  chosen  by  his 
neighbours,  or  by  the  lord  of  the  said  town,  one  constable  to  be 
governor  or  president  thereof."    A  statnte  of  the  year  1472, 
enacting  that "  no  grain  be  laded  oot  of  Ireland  to  parts  witfaoo^ 
if  one  peck  of  the  said  grain  exceed  the  price  fA  tenpence."— 
the  statnte  of  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Sevraitfa,  chapter,  4, 
(passed  in  1495,)  known  as  "  Poynings*  Law  "  becanse  pamed 
at  the  instance  of  the  then  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Sir  £dward 
P<miin^  whereby  it  was  directed    that  no  parliuDents  be 
held  in  Ireland  antil  the  acts  i^lU)  be  first  certified  into  Enghuid 
and  be  thence  returned  with  the  sanction  of  the  King  in  (x»an- 
cil,  expressed  under  the  great  seal" — two  other  acts  of  the  same 
year,  (chapters  6  and  17)  the  one  forbidding  any  "lord  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  laud  to  have  any  retainers  save  his  bayliti,  steward, 
learned  eonmel,  and  menial  tervanti" — the  other  fwhidding 
any    peace  or  war  within  the  land,  without  the  lieatraant  or 
lord  deputys*  licence" — and  two  acta  of  Henry  the  8th,  in  the 
13th  and  26th  years  of  his  reign,  (1622  aud  I534,)again8t  stack 
and  rick-burning  aud  the  payment  of  harvest-labor  in  kind. 

Atlength,  however,  he  begins  to  feel  bottom  under  him  when 
he  reaches  the  year  1542,  in  which  the  act  33  Senry  VIII. 
chapter  9,  announces  in  its  preamble  that "  prices  of  victuals, 
cloth,  and  other  necessaries  mr  labour^  servants  at  hnsbaudry 
and  artificers,  yearly  change,  as  well  sometimes  by  reason  of 
dearth  and  scarceness  of  corn  and  victual  as  otherwise,  so  that 
bard  it  is  to  limit  in  certain  what  wages  servants  at  husbandry 
should  take  by  the  year,  and  other  artificers  and  laborws  by 
the  day,  by  reason  whereof  they  now  ask  andiaie  anieasonable 
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wages  within  the  land  of  Ireland."  Upon  these  premises  the 
act  goes  on  to  empower  and  order  the  regulation  of  wages  at  a 
yeanj  session  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  county.  An  act 
for  vagabtMids"  shortly  followed,  reciting  the  English  act  22nd 
Heuj  VIII.  e.  15,  whereby  "  it  was  enacted  and  ordered 
bowaged,  poor,  and  impotant  persons  compelled  to  live  by  almg 
should  be  ordered,  and  how  vagabond!^  and  mighty  strong 
bugars  should  be  punished/'  and  declaring  "  tiiat  the  same  act 
every  article  aiid  provisioa  and  thing  comprised 
within  the  aame,  should  be  lav  within  this  laud  of  Ireland, 
secording  to  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  same." 

Sir  Geoige  NichoUa  loses  some  more  time  with  acts  of  the 
rd^s  of  Elizabrth  and  James  the  First,  which,  save  in  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  the  similarity  of  their  arbitrary,  crotchetty,  and  we 
ntj  add  unfeeling  character,  have  really  nothing  akin  or  rele- 
vant to  bis  subject.  Coming  down  at  Ipst  to  tlie  reign  of 
Charies  the  Fir8t,the  fbre-shadowiDgs  of  Poor  Laws  recommence 
with  the  statute  10th  and  11th  Charles  I.  c.  4,  "  an  act  for 
the  erecting  of  houses  of  correction^'  provided  with  "  mills, 
working  cards,and  other  necessary  implemeuts^to  set  rogues  and 
otker  idlepenotu  on  work  &c.  &c."  The  "otheridle  persons'* 
here  spoken  of  are,  in  a  specul  section,  described  to  \)e  aa 
follows : — 

"  All  persons  calling  themselves  ickolan  going  about  begging ; 
all  idle  persons  going  about  either  be^^ng  or  using  any  subtle . 
craft,  or  unlawhil  games,  or  feigning  to  have  knowledge  in 
^Ofint^nomif.,  or  palmistry,  or  that  they  can  tell  destinies,  or 
svieh  other  like  pbantastiral  imaginations,  or  who  utter  them- 
•dyes  to  be  prodorg  (!)  procurers,  patent  gatherers,  or  coUecton 
for  gaols  or  hospitals; — all  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players, 
and  minstrels,  jugglers,  wanderers,  and  able-bodied  common 
laborers  loitering  and  refusing rAuonod/^  wages."  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  broke  off  our  brief  review  of  the  history  of  Poor  Laws 
in  England  (a  review  made, we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to,  and  indeed  without  having 
no  to  this  present  moment  even  once  opened  Sir  George  . 
Nicholls*  treatise  on  the  En^liBh  PoorLaws  and  their  history,  but 
taken  from  the  sounder  authorities  of  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden, 
the  Government  Commissions,  and  Parliamentary  Committees  of 
EuDoiry  long  previous  to  his  rising  above  the  horizou]  at  the 
penod  of  their  compulsory  estaUishmeut  in  that  country  during 
the  reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth.    Xo  further  parallel  can  of 
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coarse  be  drawn  betveen  their  progress  and  that  of  Irish  Poor 
L&v»,  until  we  come  to  the  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
latter,  viz.,  the  period  1839-41. 

In  the  next  step  of  our  progress  thitlierward  we  have  again 
to  leave  oar  author  wandering  through  several  pages  of  rally 
irrelevant  matter,  and  to  come  bj  a  jump  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  statute  2d  Anne,  chap.  19  (1703,)  was  mased 
"  for  erecting  a  workhouse  in  the  City  of  Dablin  for  employing 
and  maintaining  the  poor  thereof."  As  usaal  the  •  poor"  are 
jumbled  up  in  this  act  with  vagabonds  and  rogues,  add  treated 
alike.  To  defray  the  cost  of  working  it  and  maintaining  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to — 
the  honor  of  being  constituted  a  "governor  and  guardian'*  be. 
ing  held  out  to  induce  fifty-pound  donations,and  a  power  is  given 
for  granting  backup  carriage  lieenoeafor  coaches and^sedans/' 
each  licence  to  be  chained  with  five  pounds  fine  and  forty- 
shillings  annual  payment  towards  the  support  of  the  workhouse. 
Finally  a  eou^nUtory  rale  of  three-pence  in  the  pound  is  charged 
on  every  house  within  the  cit^  and  liberties  of  Dublin  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  be  levied  in  the  same  way  as  '*  Ministers' 
money."  This  act  was  amended  and  extended  in  its  chief  pro- 
visions by  the  statute  1st  George  II.  chap.  27,  passed  in  17E8. 

At  pages  43-45  Sir  Qeorge  NichoHs,  in  dealing  with  the 
act  9th  George  II.  chap.  25,  similar  in  its  scope  and  pro- 
visions to  the  Snd.  of  Anne,  save  that  it  was  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workhouse  in  Cori,  and  t^at  there  was  a  kind  of 
hotch-potch-clause  in  it  for  rebuilding  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Finbar  in  that  city,  details  how  these  institutions  gradually 
were  narrowed  down  to  the  single  object  of  receiving  foundlings", 
in  short  became  Foundling  Hos|ntals;  the  Ilth  and  t2th 
Geoigelll.  chap.  11,  at  length  legislatively  oonfiningthem  to 
the  latter  object,  and  packing  off  ^'vaffadonda  and  h^arii*  to 
Sridewell.  As  all  expenence,home  and  foreign,in  the  history  of 
such  Institutions  has  been  found  to  prove,  the  pressure  upon 
them  kept  continually  increasing  more  and  more,  children  being 
deserted  according  as  improvements  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
maintenance  of  children  within  them  happened  to  progress, 
and  the  compulsory  rate,  notwithstanding  the  check  of  limiting 
thease  of  admission  to  under  three  years,  had  in  177S  to  be 
doubled,  that  is  to  be  made  6d.  instead  of  3d.  in  the  pound, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  be  raised  to  tenpence  in  the 
pound. 
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We  will  not  debj  to  remark  upon  Sir  George  Nicholls'  faulU 
finding  with  the  wntched  Bom  an  Catholic  parents  of  mau^  of 
these  nnfortanatea  for  their  "  unreasoning  inconsistency"  as  lie 
plinMB  it,  or  '*  improper  interference'*  as  the  Cork  workhoase 
denominates  it,  in  "  making  it  a  point  of  conscience  (agaiti 
we  quote  our  omt  NichoUs,)  to  hinder  their  children  being 
brought  up  in  the  reli^on  of  their  protectors/'  an  iucon- 
aiitency  or  "improper  interference"  against  vliich  the  Cork 
Aot  provides  by  the  honsanci  and  iolerm£  expedient  of  em- 
powering the  governors  of  the  workhouses  of  Cork  and  Dublin 
fc  cKehange  the  children  maintained  therein,  "  whenever  such 
intwchaDge  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  respective  governors." 
Nor  seed  we  tarry  to  adiDire  the  gentle  he^tation  with  which 
he  (not  oAen  m  modest  and  adf-custroBting  J 

**  Jiut  hints  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike,'' 
of  the  principle  on  which  Foondling  Hospitals  existed — aprinci- 
pie  the  extreme  unsoundness  of  which  has  long  been  condemned 
oy  public  c^iou  in  these  coontiiesj  and  exposed  and  repudiated 
by  statesmen.  In  Ireland  its  abandonmeol  was  hastened  by 
the  horrible  discovery,  distinctly  and  irrefragably  traced  out 
and  pTOvedj  of  a  young  lad  having  come  to  be  married  to  hit 
own  -mother  !  We  proceed  with  His  "  history,*'  taking  him  op 
uain  at  page  51,  jnst  after  he  has  cited  the  1  Uh  and  l2Ln 
George  in.  chap.  15,  extending  similar  legisUtion  to  other 
citiee»  besides  Dublin  and  Oo^,  and  the  1 8th  and  14th  of  the 
same  king,  chap.  24,  which  extended  it  to  all  parishes  throngfa- 
ont  Ireland,  civic  or  mr^.   Our  author  here  says  : — 

TbflM  acts  taken  fa^ether  make  pronsion  for  the  support  of 
azposed  and  deserted  children  of  tender  age  in  ere^  parish  in  Ir&> 

land,  by  meant  of  a  oompnlsorjr  assessment  m  fact  a  limited 

r^ef  of  tbe  poor,  or  srestricted  kind  of  poor  law,  the  children  being 
in  almost  every  instance  the  of&pring  of  parents  too  poor  to  rear 
and  mainuio  uicm,  whence,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  the  parish 
of  nteetsUy  (?)  becomes  responsible  for  the  performance  of  these 
antics,  aad  stands  in  loco  parentis.  After  thus  legislftting  for  one 
dass  of  the  destitate  and  recognising  the  principle  of  compulsory 
Minnsiiiiiit,  it  seems  remarkable  that  nothing  further  was  done  in  the 
WSJ  of  estaUishing  a  regular  system  of  relief  for  the  destitute  of 
every  class,  especiallr  as  vestries  were  now  being  organised  and  over- 
seers appointed  in  all  the  parishes  of  Ireland.  Pertiaps  an  act  pass- 
ed wixnt  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  will  now  turn,  may  serve 
to  enlaiD  ttua  onusuon,  as  it  attempts  to  effect  the  object  circuitous- 
ly  ■nd  by  indirect  means,  instead  of  openly  charging  property  for  the 
ffsliaf  of  deatitntioB. 
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Thellth&ISth  Cleoi:ge  the  3rd»  chapter  AO,  i»  entitled  "Aa 
Act  for  badgmg  such  poor  aa  shall  be  found  anable  to  support  them- 
selves by  ubor  and  otherwise  providing  for  them,  and  tor  restrain- 
iitg  such'as  shall  be  found  able  to  support  themselTes  by  laboor  or 
industry  from  b^gtng. "  It  commences  aa  follow* : "  Wh««M  atardll. 
ing  beggars  are  very  numerous  in  this  kingdom,  and  whweas  it  U 
equally  necessary  to  give  conntenance  and  assistance  to  those  poor 
who  shall  be  found  disabled  by  old  age  or  infirmities  to  earn  their 
living,  and  to  restrun  and  punish  those  who  may  be  able  to  support 
themselves  by  labour  or  industry,  and  yet  may  choose  to  live  in  idle* 
nesB  by  b^ging ;  and  it  is  just  to  call  upon  tbe  humaae  and  afloent 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  real  objects  of  charity  ;  and  whereas 
those  purposes  may  be  better  affected  by  one  law  than  by  many  lawa 
tending  to  the  same  purpose" — it  ia  enacted  that  the  33rd  Henry  Bth 
cap.  lA,  and  the  lOUi  ukl  11th  Oharlei  lst,o».  4,  be  repealed.* 

The  Act  tbeo  prooeeds — "  And  whereas  «m  good  purpoeea  In* 
tended  1^  this  act  are  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  onatiag 
corporations  in  every  county  at  large,  and  in  every  county  of  a 
cit7  or  town  in  this  kingdom,  who  may  execute  the  powera  and  truata 
hereinafter  expressed"-— it  ia  enacted  that  suc^  eorporatioiu  be  esta- 
bliahed  accordingly,  consisting  in  counties  of  the  arohbiahop  or 
bishop,  the  county  members,  and  tbe  justices  of  peace,  and  in  conn- 
ties  of  a  city  or  town,  of  the  chief  magistrate,  sheriffs,  recorders, 
members  of  parliament,  and  juatice  of  peace.  Every  such  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  called,  "  The  president  and  assistants  instituted  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  punishing  vagabonds  and  aturdy 
beggars,"  of  the  county,  city,  or  town,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  ii  to 
have  a  common  seal,  and  to  hold  meetings  at  which  tbe  buhop  when 
present  is  to  preside,  and  to  make  bye  laws  and  i^point  standing 
comnutteea,  and  is  likewise  empowered  to  elect  such  other  persona  u 
shall  he  thou^t  fit,  including  those  who  contribute  any  sum  not  less 
than  X20,  or  subscribe  annually  not  less  than  £3,  to  the  chuitable 
purposes  of  the  corporation  to  be  members  thereof  respectively. 
The  corporations  are  authorised  to  accept  donations,  and  to  take  or 
purchase  lands  and  tenements  not  exceedim;  £500  annual  ,  value,  and 
to  hold  leases  for  terms  not  ezceediog  21  years,  and  may  ^rd  take 
by  grant  or  devise  any  quantity  of  land  in  a  city  or  town  not  exeeed- 
ing  two  roods,  and  m  the  open  country  not  exoeedii^  twenty  acres, 
'(for  the  sites  of  houses  to  be  built  for  the  reception  of  the  helpless 
poor,  and  for  keeping  in  restraint  sturdy  beggars  and  vsgabonda."  . 

The  corporations,  oonstitutedai  above,  are  empower- 

Tbe  poor  to       ^°  grant  *  hadget'  to  such  of  the  helpless  poor  as 

bo  Metd.  have  reuded  one  year  in  their  respective  counties,  eities, 
or  towns,  with  a  licence  to  beg  within  such  limits  fiw 
such  time  as  may  be  thought  fit ;  and  are  also  empowered  to  appoint 
certwn  of  the  justices  to  grant  "  hadget"  and  licences  likewise— 
"  specifying:  tbe  names  and  places  of  birth  and  the  character  of  tbe 
persons  so  Ucensed,  and  the  causes,  as  nearly  as  may  be  collected,  of 
theur  poverty,  and  whether  reduced  to  that  stat^  by  Tii^wa  or  Mis- 
fortune." 


•  Ante.  pp.  32  and  28. 
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Tb*  su<l_Mrpontioiii  are  nioreoTerf  as  soon  as  thaj    gg^^  ^  i„. 


MfloiMit  flmds,  to  haOd  hospitals  to  be  called  di^^Work' 
worthoosM  or  bmiseBof indnBtry  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  honawtobe  pra- 
ia  Ibrir  raqtoetive  oonnties,  "  as  plun,  as  durable,  and 
at  at  moderattt  ezpoise  as  may  be  ;"  which  hospitals  are  to  be  dirid- 
cd  into  four  parts,  one  for  snch  poor  helpless  men,  and  one  other  for 
uA  poor  belpleas  women  as  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  admission  j  a 
third  for  tb«  reception  of  men  able  to  labour  and  committed  as  raga- 
boodi  or  sturdy  be^ars  ;  and  the  fourth  for  idle,  strolling,  and  £s- 
orderlj  women,  committed  to  the  hospital  and  found  fit  for  labour. 
Every  man  abore  the  age  of  fifteen  found  begging  rmaoa  boc- 
vitboot  a  lieenee  and  not  wearing  a  badge,  ia  to  be  ring  vithont«  . 
couuttcd  to  the  stocks  for  any  time  not  exceeding  *^ 
three  hoara  for  the  first  offence,  and  six  hours  for  ^ 
cTscy  snbaequent  oflence;  and  old  persevering  offenders  may  be 
tDifieted  at  tM  sesuons,  and  if  convicted  are  to  suffier  imprisonmant 
not  eie—diny  two  months ;  after  whit^,  if  they  agun  offbnd,  thay  may 
he  piddidjr  whipped,  and  be  again  imprisoned  for  foor  months,  and 
■0  00  eootiaMilly  for  every  subsequent  oflhnce.  Every  fomale  found 
h^^Dg-  without  a  licence  and  bai%iv  may  be  confined  in  anv  placa 
sppeiBtsd  for  that  purpose,  not  exceeding  three  hours  for  toe  first 
annee,  and  for  every  anbsequent  offence  not  exceeding  ux  hours  | 
aad  erary  old  and  peraevCTing  offender  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  to 
he  proceeded  against  at  the  searionsj  and  in  order  that  these  direo- 
tions  may  be  carried  into  effaet,  iba  corporations  are  empowered  to 
ameiiit  **  soeh  and  so  many  persons  as  thev  shall  think  fit,  at  reason- 
able  salaries,  to  seize  and  arrest  all  such  persons  whom  they  shall 
find  b^ging  wiUiont  snch  licence  and  badge,  and  carry  them  oefora 
the  next  jostice,  who  may  commit  the  party  to  the  stocks  or  otherwiso 
at  aforesaid."  Justices  are  moreover  empowered  on  thdr  own  view* 
to  enoso  such  persons  to  be  seized  and  dealt  witii  as  is  above  directed 
for  every  first  and  sabseqaent  offence. 

Whenever  a  poor  person  deemed  worthy  of  having  a  licence  to 
itg,  baa  MM  or  more  children  under  the  a^e  of  ten 
years  not  ^»prent3ced  or  otherwise  provided  for,  S^Sd 
the  age  and  number  of  such  children  are  to  be  inserted  tn 
in  tM  lietnea,  by  the  person  applied  to  in  such  case,  or 
ha  Baj**nt  hiaor  theur  deotion  tdcesuch  and  so  many  of  them  as  he 
or  Uwj  ahall  think  At  fivm  tk»  pamU,  and  convey  such  child  or  cldl- 
irm  to  the  eommittea  <if  tb»  county,  city  or  town,  and  insert  the 
aanMS  of  the  rcet  in  the  parents'  license.  If  any  fatherless  or  desert, 
ed  poor  children  under  eight  years  of  age  are  found  strolKng  or 
iMj^ii^,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  committee  of  the  particular 
ooonty,  ci^  or  town,  to  be  placed  in  such  charter  school  or  nurserr 
u  will  reoeive  them  when  uuder  eight,  and  the  rest  to  be  apprenticed. 
The  ooomittae*  are  required  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Protestant  Charter  Schools  Society,*  that  they  may  be  informed  from 
me  to  time  when  there  is  accommodation  for  poor  children,  in 
order  Aat  all  poor  ^ildren  may  as  much  as  possible  be  prevented 
firan  atroUiag,  and  may  be  put  to  trades  or  to  induatry." 


*  Ante,  p.  26. 
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As  soon  at  the  boiuea  of  industrj  are  provided  aod  furnished  for 
the  parpose,  the  corporations  are  to  j^ace  tberun  so  man/  vagraotB. 
stttrd;  offfgari,  and  vagabonds,  ana  ao  maay  helpless  poor  as  their 
Ainds  admit  of;  and  thejr  are  aotborised  to  "  reqn&e  ana  seiae  everj 
mrtOag  mt-  *^Uiiig  Tigrant  capable  of  labonr  who  hatli  no  piece 
bondatobaiS^  of  abode*  and  who  aoth  not  Uve  hj  his  or  her  labour  or 
•d^«id  eommu-  indwtrj,  and  erery  person  above  the  ^  of  fifteen  who 
shall  beg  pubUclv  withont  a  licence  or  badge,  and 
every  strolling  prostitute  capable  of  labour,  and  to  commit  the  said 
persons  to  the  divisions  allotted  for  them  respectively  in  the  sud 
houses,  and  there  to  keep  them  to  hard  labonr,  and  compel  diem  to 
work,  maintainiog  them  properly,"  and  infficting  reasonable  pun- 
ishment when  necessary,  for  the  periods  named  in  the  Act,  varying 
from  two  months  to  four  years. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  revenues  for  the  said  corporaUons  at 
Monertobenro- outset,  the  grand  Juries  are  required  to  present 
TMed  ttTOnoA  annually  at  every  spring  assizes  in  every  county  of  a  city 
Jmr  FrsNDt- or  town,  to  be  raised  ofiF  the  lands  and  houses  eqoally 
and  rateably,  any  sum  not  less  than  £100  nor  more  than 
JC300,  and  In  every  county  at  large  not  less  than  £200,  nor  more 
than  £400,  to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  other  county  taxes  are, 
and  pud  to  the  corporations  reepectively,  without  fee  or  deduction 
whatever,  for  the  cluuitable  purpose  of  the  Act.  All  rectors,  vicar** 
and  incumbents  of  parishes,  are  required  likewise  to  permit  sotA 
clergymen  aa  the  respective  corporations  may  i^>point  to  prmch 
aermoni  in  their  ohnrohes  annnuly,  and  to  peniut  coUootions  to  be 
made  for  the  olgeots  contemplated  by  iba  Act. 

We  here  eee  that  provision  has  been  made,  partly  by  oompulsa? 
•BHisment,  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  throu^  Um 
instrumentality  of  corporations  especially  appointed  for  the  badging 
and  licensitw  of  the  poor  to  beg,  for  providing  hospitals,  workbottaes* 
or  houses  of  industry  In  every  county  at  la^  and  county  of  a  city 
or  town— for  separately  confining  therein  able-bodied  vagabonds  and 
disorderly  women  who  are  to  be  Kept  to  hard  labour*— and  for  the 
maintenance  therein  of  poor  helpless  men  and  women.  Authority 
is  likewise  given  to  seize  any  one  oeggiDg  without  a  badge  or  licence^ 
and  to  send  such  as  are  above  fifteen  to  tne  house  of  industry  for  pun- 
ishment, whilst  the  children  are  to  be  placed  at  scho<rf  or  pnt  out  on 
trade  or  service,  and  finally,  persons  are  appointed  at  reasonable 
salaries  to  carry  these  enactments  ^unst  unlicensed  hegghag  into 
effect." 

Thus  we  see  that  Paapet  Li^slatioa  in  Ireland,  with  that 
tendency  ever  marking  such  legislation  to  go  hunting  after 
and  to  adopt  at  once,  when  found,  any  and  every  shift  and  expe- 
dient that  presents  itself  no  matter  how  discredited  by  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  had  recourse  in  1771»  to  the  exploded  crokAelt 
of  the  16th  century  in  EngUnd.  Licences  and  badges,  enti- 
tling those  possessed  of  them  to  the  high  privilege  of  beggvnSt 
tfe  provided  for  the  **dueni»g"  poor,  and  imprisonments, 
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hani  labor,  and  coiporeal  panisbment,  for  those  whom  the 
local  authorities  should  adjudge  to  be  6tbut  unvillingtowork. 
Xo  resenratioii  in  the  latter  ease  seems  to  'have  been  made  in 
birat  of  the  able>bodied  who  could  not  find  work.  To  the 
mne  antiquated  English  crotchets  was  superadded  the  Irish 
on©  of  Charlesi  the  First's  reign,  oonstitnting  foundling  hospi- 
tals, and  the  ends  of  proselytism  were  sought  to  be  advanced 
bj  classes  diapoeii^  not  only  of  foundling  children  at  the  will 
of  the  governors  and  managers  of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  (all 
neoesaaiily  Protestants),  but  giving  power  forcibly  to  take 
ivay  fh>in  even  the  licensed  and  badged  beggars  such  and  so 
many  of  their  children  as  the  local  authorities  should  desire, 
and  to  put  them  in  the  long  notorious  "  Charter- scliools/'  there 
to  be  brought  ap  as  "  true  Protestants." 

Our  author  now  comes  down  to  the  Legislative  Union,  and 
with  the  same  oracular  enunciation  which  gives  such  dignity 
to  all  his  other  solemn  dieta^  expresses  his  high  apfn^val  of 
that  measure — an  approval  which  doubtless  for  ever  condndea 
aU  ooRteovezsy  on  the  subject  I    He  then  proceeds  to  notice, 

eert^a  aeta  paiied  snlnequeat  to  the  imloD,  which  it  will  be  requisite 
to  notice,  aa  they  shew  the  views  of  tfas  now  united  I^fiament  in 
rfgard  to  Ivdand  and  tiie  relief  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  form  alio  a  nfr- 
enury  introdnetion  to  the  more  important  meaanre  of  1638. 

Tlie  first  of  tiiese  acta  ts  the  41st  Geo.  8,  cap.  78^  which  directs 
^  upHcation  of  cvtnin  sums  of  money  granted  by  ^rliament  to 
the  Dublin  Sooietj  and  the  Farming  Societies— namely  £4,500  Irish, 
to  the  first  towards  completing  their  repository  in  Efawhins'-street, 
ud  the  botanic  garden  at  Olaanavin,  and ^2,000  towards  the  purposes 

of  the  farming  eoeietiea  for  die  present  year  The  45th  Geo. 

3,  cap.  Ill  recites  that  whereas  the  distance  of  many  parts  of  each 
cennty  Irom  its  infirmary,  does  not  allow  the  poor  of  those  parts  the 
advantage  of  immediate  medical  aid,  it  is  enacted  that  where  the 

Srareora  of  the  oouabf  infirmary  certify  to  the  grand  jary  that  they 
ve  received  from  private  subscription  any  sum  for  establishing  a 
<tiBpensary,  the  grand  jary  may  raise  from  the  county  at  large  an  equal 

mm  fortne  purpose  The  46  Geo.  III.,  cap.  05, entitled  an 

Act  for  the  mor«  eff^tually  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
Uwmani^ment  of -infirmaries  and  hospitals."  It  directs,  amon^ 
other  thii^,  tliat  with  sanction  of  ^e  going  judges  of  assise,  grand 
iwica  ma^  present  and  lavy  from  4  to  £700  towards  bmlding  fte„ 
Mosss  «f  iadostry.  ....  In  1809  tho  49  Oeo^IIL  o.  101,  enacted 
tetthalordliaatMHWtnugfat  appoint  nin««ommis8ionmftHrascertidii-  ' 
isg  tha  cxtaetof  sneh  bogs  as  exceed  fiOO  aores,  and  the  practicahilitr, 
■odt»aad  mpanseef  drMningthen,  &c.,  ftc,  with  a  view  to  provi- 
amployaMDt  for  the  people,  and  *'  securing  a  supply  of  flu  and 
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hemp  for  the  linen  mamtftcture  and  tlw  ue  of  the  nary,"  Ac.,  ftc.« 
(pg.  78-76.) 

The  Mth  Oeo.  III.  c.  113,  empowered  grand  juries  to  present  for 
ferer  hospitals,  uid  the  58th  Oeo.  XIT.  cap.  47ten]&rged  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  act,  and  made  **  other  regulations  for  relief  of  the 
BttfliBringpoor."  The  59  Oeo.  III.  cap  41.  followed,  appointii^  officers 
of  health  to  carrv  out  these  and  other  sanitarv  meaaaresi  and  mean  • 
time  the  &7  Oeo.  III.  cap.  106,empowered  the  ford  lieutenant  to  order 
the  erection  of  lunatic  asylums,   (pp.  77-80.) 

"  Theyear  1822  vas  a  period  of  much  distress  ta  Ireland,  and  the 
9  Oeo.  I V .  chaptersS  and  S4,were  passed  empowering  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant to  order  adrances  from  the  public  Treasory  in  certua  cases, 
anticipatorr  of  grapd  jury  presentments  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor ;  and  farther  advances  (beyond  the  amount  of  such  presentments) 

for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  same  object  In  1825  the 

6  Geo.  IV.cbapter  102,  levied  £5  on  every  parish  where  a  deserted  child 
was  found,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  child — being  the  Brat  act  to 

§Ive  a  l^^lative  sanction  to  the  rating  of  a  parish  for  the  relief  of  a 
estitute  clasjt  found  therein,   (p,  QO.J 

Having  thus  enumerated  all  the  acts  actaally  paaaed  prerious 
to  18S8,  iu  any  degree  paving  the  vay  for  a  formal  and  regular 
legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  and  partaking  in  more  or  less 
degree  of  the  nature  of  poor  lawsj  onr  author  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  reports  of  committees  on  the  state,  &c.,  of  the  Irish 
poor  in  the  interval  between  the  Union  and  .the  year  above 
mentioned. 

In  1804  a  committee  specially  appointed  to  make  enquiry  "  respect- 
ing poor  in  Ireland,"  resolved  that,  "  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
oiprovisioD  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  by  war  of  parish-rate  as  in  Bngland 
or  in  any  similar  manner,  would  be  highly  ii^urioos  to  that  oountry* 
and  wonld  not  produce  any  real  or  permuieDt  advantage  even  to  the 
loww  olau  who  most  be  it*  otfjects."— And  they  Airther  resolved  that 
the  acts  for  establishiiw  houses  of  industry.  Sec,  &o.,  had  only  bam 
very  partially  complied  with — and  after  dealing  with  a  few  otbw  mat. 
ten.  oonclnded  their  r^Kn>t  by  reoommmding  that  the  very  importaut 
olgects  refbrrad  to  them  should  be  taken  up  again  in  the  ensmng  sai»- 
non  I  which  was  not  however  done."    (pp-  62-63.) 

In  1619  a  committee,  of  which  Sir  John  Newport  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  disease  wid  also  into  the 

oondiUon  of  the  labouriag  poor  of  Ireland  They  "  considered 

the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  a  calamitous  indication  of  general 
distnss/' and  in  order  to  ".prevent  the  migration  of  lai^  bodies  of 
mendicants  pressed  by  wuit,  who  fatally  contributed  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  diseaae,''  they  recommend  that  magistrates,  churchwardens, 
&c.,  *<  be  empowered  to  remove  out  of  their  respective  parishes  any 
persons  found  bf^ing  or  wandering  aa  vagabonds  ;  or  to  coofinasach 
persons  to  hard  ls£our  for  24  bourst  or*aaopt  both  measures ;  and  to 
causetheirpenonsandclothestedetRuiWrfandoleansed.''.  .  .  .  .The 
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awwittw  tben  ezprws  tlmr  tatoition  of  procwding  to  eiujnire  into 
the  practicability  of  amelioratii^  the  condition  of  ths  labounng  poor, 
••by  ftcilitatit^  the  application  of  the  fiinds  of  prinUe  individuals  and 
■wodatioaa  fiv  tbaCr  emploTmettt  in  lueftil  ana  prodnctive  lalnrar.'' 
Their  cnqoirMe  iah  head  wm«  particnlarl;  directed  towardi 

apiculture  and  the  fisheries,  as  being  the  two  most  important  deparu 
ments  of  labour,  and  aa  those  "  wnich  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
extension  without  haaarding  re-action."  The;  consider  the  reportof  the 
Bog<couiniisuon  to  prove  **  the  imtoenw  amount  of  land  easily  reclaim- 
■Ue  and  oonrertible  to  the  produotton  of  grain  almost  without  limit " 
— whilst  **  the  tinall  extoit  to  which  the  commissioners'  recommenda- 
tieas  have  been  acted  upon,  domonstratea  lamentably  that  want  of 
capital  which  ill  Ireland  unnerves  all  effort  for  improvement." 

In  1823  another  committee,  with  the  present  Lord  Hontea^le  as 
chMrman,  was  appointed  **  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laliour- 
ii^  poor  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  application  of  fbods 
of|iriTate  individuals  and  associations  for  employment  of  the  poor  in 
useful  and  productive  labour.**   They  recommeaded  "  the  encourage 
ment  of  the  fisheries^  erection  of  piers,  formation  of  harbours,  and 
openii^  of  mono  tain  roads."  In  conclusion,  admitting  the  danger 
■ttawiingail  inlarftceiieai  with  industrial  pursuits,  which  prmmer  Mat 
whsn  left  to  tbair  om  natnral  darelc^nent,  they  yet  cfmsioer  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  constituted  her  an  exception  to  the  gaaeral  rule, 
and  that  the  aid  of  Oovemment  in  support  of  local  effort  was  there 
^itohUhf  neteitary.   (pp,  80-95.) 
▲t  tbeand  of  Sevan  years — in  1830— another  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  «*  take  into  oonaideration  the  state  of  the  ^rer  classes  in  Ireland 
ind  the  beat  means  of  improving  their  condition,"  and  they  made  a 
very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report.    They  estimated  the  un- 
sm^oyed  at  from  on»-finh  to  one-foarth  of  the  population,  and  sud 
that  toia  fsct,  oombined  with  the  system  of  managing  land,  "  produced 
aimrj  and  nfltariiv  which  no  language  could adeqnatelydescribe:" 
•  •  •  •    ,( iii^ei^      inorease  of  the  population  of  a  country  prooeads 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  her  wealth  (they  observe)  an 
increase  of  distress  among  the  poor  may  be  concurrent  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  national  wealth,"  and  tiiia  they  considered  to  be  the  case 
of  Ireland.  *  •  '  •  •  Considering  it  impossible  correctly  to  estimate 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  without  looking  into  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  give  great  attent^m 
to  tbia  part  of  the  subject.  •  •  •  •  •  After  describing  the  state  of 
thoM  rwatiom  and  tiie  causes  of  the  evils  marking  them,  and  of  the 
itete  of  £streM  irf  the  ejected  **  tenantry,  they  went  on  to  raeiHDnend 
asranaffial  measam,  **«migtatioa,lbttmproTenieDtitfb(^  and  wast* 
lends,  embankment  and  drainage  of  mardi-laDdi^  prosecution  of  pnblio 
works  on  a  large  scale,  education  of  the  people  not  only  in  elementary 
knowledge,  but  habits  of  industry,  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
exteuion  of  the  fisheries^  and  lastiy,  the  introduction  of  a  aytstem  of 
poorJaw^  either  on  llie  English  or  Scoteh  prindples^  or  so  modified 
SB  to  be  adapted  to  the  pec^iar  circamstances  of  Ireland."  /pp.  9i- 
109.) 
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We  have  been  compelled  by  the  Htnits  of  our  space  very 
greatly  to  condeuse  tbe  foregoing;  historic  detail  by  Sir  George 
Nicholia,  preparatory  to  his  ^  discuwion  of  tiie  esiatiDg  poor 
laws  of  Ireland,  the  same  considerations  iadnoe  m  to  pass  over 
ihe  pages  in  which  he  makM  mention  of  the  commissiotia  of 
education,  and  the  proceedit^  and  legislation  in  reference  to 
it,  and  to  be  very  brief  in  noticing  his  review  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  poor-law  commission  ^  1833,  appointed  "to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classed  in  Ireland,  and  hito  tii« 
varions  institations  at  present  established  by  law  for  Uieir  relief, 
and  also  whether  any  and  what  farther  remedial  measares  appear 
to  be  requisite  to  uneliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor.'* 
Tbeae  cosDinimionera  made  three  reports,  one  in  Jnly,  1835, 
"on  the  modes  in  which  the  destitute  classes  in  Ireland  were 
supported,  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  those  modes,  and  their 
effect  upon  those  who  give,  and  those  who  receive  relief  — 
the  seoood  report^  in  1836,  **on  that  pait  of  the  coqniry  whiofa 
respects  the  various  institutions  at  present  tstal^isbed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor;" — and  the  third  and  final  report  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  embodying  the  oouclunons  they  bad  con»e 
to.    These  began  with  a  repudiiUion  of  the  workhouse  system 
as  wholly  uaMiited  to  Ireland ;  and  after  expresging  great  doubt 
of  any  species  of  labor-rate,  recommendra  public  worka  to 
employ  the  redundant  laboring  population,  and  emigratioti  as 
a  safety-valve whra  the  pressure  oeoame  exoeBsive^   A  "Board 
of  improvement "  was  to  preside  over  these  public  works,  and 
to  cause  surveys,  valnationsa  ftc.,  to  be  made  tfaroughont  the 
counti^— to  enforce  drainage,  fencing,  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
including  wretched  cabin^  whose  occupants  were  to  be  provided 
for  elsewhere  partly  at  the  landlord's  expense— ^agricultural 
schools,  leasee  of  thirty-ooe  yesrs,  chai^  on  proper^  for  per- 
manent improvements,  &c.,  ite.,— and  finely  a  legal  provi<iion 
for  incuraMes,  lanatics,  idiots,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  poor, 
within  the  walls  of  public  mstitutioiui,  and  increase  of  hospitals, 
&c.    The  necessary  funds  to  be  provided  in  part  through  a 
national  rate,  in  part  by  private  associations  rec(^ized  snd 
aided  by  the  government — "  the  plan  of  such  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  be  tried  in  the  jirtt  instance,**— and  the  suosequeat 
rate  if  necessary,  to  be  chaigcd  on  the  land  in  the  first  inatance, 
and  afterwards  on  personal  property. 

With  many  and  overweening  professions  of  respect  and  fai^i 
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considentioiifor  theteoommissionen  penonftll;^  and  collectively, 
Sir  George  Nicholls  treats  their  reports  and  recommendations 
with  very  thiolj  disgaiaed  contempt,  and  immediately  proceeds 
tocoBUut  them  vitL  ius  own  '*  trnggettiont "  for  an  Iri^  poor 
Inr,  nade  bj  him  w  early  as  Jannary,  I8i)6,  at  the  instance  itf 
LoWl  John  Bussell,  and  m&de  therefore  long  previona  to  his 
first  brief  visitation  of  this  country.  Of  these  *'  suggestions," 
our  author  say^,  (page  130,)  that  "on  perusing  tliem  now  (1856) 
aA«r  ao  loiig  ao  iatervalf  be  finds  l^e  to  alter  in  what  he  then 
veutned  to  sognst.^  Aa  their  main  points  were  embodied 
in  his  sabte^uetitiegislatiDn,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  a 
aerate  review. 

Wc  aov  oome  to  that  le^slation  ilself,  and  ite  history  up  to 
the  present  time*  At  peve  21^2,  and  from  that  to  page 
the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  prcmaioiis  of  the  original 
act,  the  ist  and  2nd  Victoria*  cap.  56,  "  for  the  more  effectual 
jdief  of  the  poor  in  Uelaad,"  and  its  first  emendation  by  the 
£nd  Victoria,  eap.  1.  passed  lo  Uareb,  1689.  At  pwe  291  is 
the  next  emendatory  or  ''extension"  act,  6  and  7  Vict.  cap. 
92 — at  page  330,  to  page  335,  three  additional  acts  passed  iu 
1847';  tour  short  acts  dealing  with  details,  in  1S48  and  1849, 
KentiM  of  which  will  be  found  from  pi^  354  to  S57,  particu- 
lariy  of  the  iMtof  then,  called  the  "JEtftte-in-Aid"  act— the  i2th 
and  13th  Victotie,  cap.  104,  (at  p:^  867,)  "to  further  amend 
the  acts  for  the  idi^  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,"  (chiefly 
Jaailitatiag  aougEataon,) — the  i3th  and  I4th  Vict  c.  14,  regu- 
Jatiag  advaa*e«  to  unions,  at  pageS74--4nd  the  14th  and  Idth 
Viot.  tfaepter  69,  regulating  medical  charities,  at  pages  3ti2-3. 

To  enable  oin  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the 
results  of  dl  ihis  l^sUtion  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
aelf-congmtaktions  of  its  author,  we  proceed  to  set  out  in  due 
order  ti  sneeesMtn  his  premises  end  vatieinatiofls,  tt^her  with 
of  eoaiM,  tite  teeeived  and  established  statements  and  facts, 
offldal  and  otiierwise  eotinecfted  «ith  the  operation  of  his  poor-hiw. 

In  his  First  Keportj^Mvw^er,  1887,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

Mendicancj  and  indiicnininate  alm^vlng  have  produced  io  Trelaod 
mnlts  Horilar  to  vhat  iediscriminste  relief  under  her  old  poor-law 
pro^wced  iu  Englatil — the  like  reckleM  dtoegard  of  the  future,  the 
we  idkaadmwderlyocxidnetttiiesainepriflWfMSB  to  outrage  havitig 
thes  characteriavd  tM  EoglUh  pauper-lahoursr  whklh  are  now  too 

geoerally  the  character  iatics  of  the  Irish  peasant  In  the  one 

case  the  new  poor-law  is  ruildly  eflhcting  a  remedy.— The  corrective 
Ibr  both  will,  I  beUete,  bn  fmnd  to  be  esnntfadly  tnr  same. 
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The  mendiewt  in  Irelan<t  hu  now,  (18S6,)  precedatee  orer  ever; 
one  else.  If  the  whole  property  of  Ireland  were  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  cost  wonld  be  no  more,  hot  in  soch  case  the  cham 

woafd  be  equally  home,  whereas  at  present  it  is  unequal  The 

feelings  of  charity  and  gratitude  which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate 
ai  the  motive  and  fruit  of  benevolent  actions,  can  onl;  exist  between 
itt^viduals  (!)  It  matters  not  whether  the  fund  to  be  distributed  bis 
been  raised  b;  volantor;  or  legal  assessment,  or  whether  devised  tux 
purposes  of  general  charity.  The  application  is  in  each  case  a  initt ; 
It  is  so  distributed  and  received  as  a  right,  not  a  gift. 

At  present  the  burthen  falls  almost  ezclnsiveljr  upon  the  lower 
classes,  while  the  higher  geoerallr  escape.  Poor-laws  similar  in  priO' 
ciple  to  the  English  system  would  vo  far  to  remedy  this  inequality. 
Such  a  measure  would  connect  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  so  benefit  both,  and  promote  general  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
desire  now  so  general  for  a  full  participation  in  English  laws,  aod 
English  ioatitntions,  will  dispose  the  Irish  to  reonre  with  iJaerity  any 
measure  tending  to  pat  them  on  the  same  footing  as  their  EngUui 
fellow-snbjeotB 

A  poor-law  m  Ireluid  wonld  help  the  oonntry  through  the  tran- 
•itioa  from  the  system  of  small  holdings,  oon-aere  and  the  snb^dirieioitt 
of  luid,  to  the  better  practice  of  day-utbonr  for  wages  and  dependonoe 
on  daily  labonr  for  support. 

A  1^^  provision  for  the  destitute  is  moreover  an  iodispens^le 
preliminary  to  the  suptrressioo  of  mendicacy.  If  the  state  offer  an 
alternative,  it  may  prohibit  beggioff. 

Much  of  the  waste  land  of  Irerand  is  susceptible  of  coltlTation* 
and  the  or  der  and  security  which  a  poor-law  would  tend  to  estabUsh, 
will  encourage  the  application  of  capital  to  such  objects. 

It  appears  then,  I  think,  that  a  poor-law  is  necessary  as  a _firtt  step 
towards  bringing  about  improvement  in  the  habits  and  social  condition 
of  the  people.   In  tbdth  the  reelamation  of  bogt  and  wutea — ths 

BBTABUSHHBNT  OF  riSHSBtBS  AND  HARDFACTCaBB — ImpTOVtmeatl  M 

Agriculture  and  the  general  conditum  of  the  comlry, — and  tasth/,  thb 

BI.ETAT10N  OP  THB  IBISH  PKOPLE  IN  TBB  BOCIAL  SCAI.B,  appear  ALL 
CONTINGENT  OPON  ESTABLIBHINO  A  POOB  LAW  1  !  ]  " — Report  of  1836. 

The  most  superBcial  observer  of  the  present  of  Ireland — 
BOW  twenty  years  after  the  foregoing  predictions  were  given  to 
the  admiring  public  of  these  kingdoms — will  be  able  to  estimate 
their  miserable  want  of  value.  The  mendicancy  that  was  to 
be  suppressed  or  to  disappear  of  itself,  is  as  rife  as  ever,  nay 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  mort  rife  along  our  streets  and  our 
roads  than  ever.  The  burthen  of  relief  of  the  poor  whicli  as 
this  pompous  and  egotistical  and  emptiest  of  theorists,  informed 
as,  was  to  be  lightened  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  more  equally 
shared  by  the  higher,  is  heavier  upou  the  former  than  ever. 
Formerly  thev  had  to  give,  and  they  gave  in  obedience  to  the 
duty  positively  inoolcated  upon  tlveni  oy  their  religion.  Nov 
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thej  have,  »  addition,  to  pay  the  legal  asseaament  We  saj 
debbentelj,  «■  addiiio» ; — for  the  lattorpayiaente  by  no  means 
are  held  by  them  to  remit  the  fcHmer.  'Hie  poor-law  collectors 
receipt  is  not  considered  by  them  a  dischai^  from  charitable 
oblivions,  and  over  and  beyond  what  it  has  drawn  from  them 
the  force  of  a  haman  law,  the  great  second  precept  of  the 
divine  law,  the  "  mandatum  novum  **  of  the  New  Testament, 
niges  tb«n  to  a  mote  willing,  but,  of  course,  additional  contri- 
butioD.  * 

Then  comes  the  certain  &ct,  that  as  the  poors'  rate  is  Grst 
enforced  in  its  entirety  upon  and  from  the  occupier,  and  as  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  of  tJie  relations  generally  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  this  country,  by  imposing  no  check  to  a  rapacious 
or  a  needy  landlord,  tends  to  subject  the  tenant  in  the  immense 
majority  of  oases  to  a  rack-rent,  or  what  is  very  nearly  so,  and 
thus  creates  more  than  a  tet-off  to  any  psssible  demand  for 
abatement  on  his  part  on  account  of  the  landlord's  moiety  of 
poors'  rate,  by  him  so  paid  in  the  first  instance, — the  occupier 
and  the  occupier  alone,  has  really  the  burthen  of  this  tax  upon 
bin,  and  the  promise  of  "  a  more  equable  sharing  of  it  by  the 
upper  eUasea'  turns  out  to  be  a  tn^^  and  a  delusion. 

In  bis  present  work  ^  George  Nicholls,  although  abating 
not  one  jot  of  his  original  pretensions  to, 

**  Witcb  the  world  with  noble  ttatetmanthip'  f 

jct  is  not  altc^ther  "8o  frank  in  stating  the  grounds  of  his 
caleulalions,  (or  niacalcnlations)  as  in  his  earlier  theses.  We 
read  and  hear  no  more  of  that  celebrated  position  of  his,  that 
inasnmch  as  the  voluntary  gifts  of  potatoes  or  meal  given  out 
at  the  cabin  doors  of  the  pensantry  to  the  poor,  represented, 
according  to  him,  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  money,  the  effect 
and  operation  of  hie  Poor  Law  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
waste  and  indiscriminateness  of  this  mode  of  relief,  and  realising 
by  a  rate  a  portion,  and  only  a  portion,  of  the  just  stated  amount 
in  hard  cash,  to  distribute  it  better,  more  economically  and  mors 
efBcientiy  withal,  than  was  possible  under  the  previous  or  any 
mere  voluntary  system  of  relief  I  To  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  who 
knew  how  they  used  to  forecast  and  prepare  for  tlie  giving  of 
tins  relief  in  kind,  by  setting  out  and  cultivating  a  little  more 
ground  under  potatoes  than  was  likely  to  be  needed  for  thrir 
own  supply,  and  thwefore  how  comparatively  cheap  and  ea^ 
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ihis  m^bod  of  coubibnting  iovards  the  poor  wbs  to  tbem,  th« 
absurdity  of  the  pretence  to  lighten  their  conthbution  by  makiog 
them  pay  in  money  an  arbitrary  valoatum  of  what  realljr  wm 
not  realisable  in  money,  being  an  almost  inSnite^mal  portion 
of  produce  raised  by  their  own  Toluntaiy  I^r,  will  at  once  be 
most  glaringly  apparent  Its  author  liaa  evidently  become 
ashamed  of  it,  and  so  in  his  jueaent  work  he  is  sil^U  on  the 
subject. 

Quite  of  a  piece  with  such  speculations  and  predictions^  is 
that  embodiea  in  the  paragraphs  of  our  but  extract,  wliieb  talk 
of  changing  the  system  of  small  holdingi  for  the  "  better  practice 
of  daily  labor  for  wages."   The  idea  of  throwing  the  whole 
aKriouknral  population  of  the  oountiyuptm  the^in  this  ooantty, 
iJwaya  uncertain,  scanty  and  fluctuating  resource  of  money 
wagea  for  daily  labor,  aa  their  means  of  ra|iport,  is  too  pre- 
potteroos  to  need  comments   Why,  even  at  this  moment,  wkon 
the  gaps,  the  terrible  gaps  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  years 
are  yet  unfilled,  when  the  oTer-pressure,  as  it  was  called,  of 
population  cannot  be  said  to  be  fdt,  what  the  high  prices  for 
i^cultural  produce  and  the  abonduit  faarvesta  have  increased 
and  vivified  tor  the  time  the  cirealation  of  tiie  country,  there 
are  periods  and  uontha  of  inaetion  and  want  of  employmeDt, 
and  necessarily  must  be ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  now,  hew  raoch 
worse  will  not  the  state  of  things  prove,  when  the  temporary 
incidents  we  have  enumerated  shall  cease,  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  they  must  cease,  and  give  way  to  less  favorable 
circumstances  P    We  may  equally  dismiss  mhout  discnssion 
tbe  concluding  part  of  the  extract  where  he  sums  up  the  laa- 
dation  of  his  project  by  promising  tbat  it  would  cause  our  **  bogs 
and  wastes  to  be  reclaimed,"  '*  our  fisheries  to  be  worked  and 
developed,"  our  "manufactures,"  that  died  away  under  the 
general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  to  be  revived  and  made 
to  flourish,  our  general  condition  to  be  wonderfully  and  per- 
manently improved,  and  onr  people  to  be  "  rievated  in  the  social 
scale,"  all  by  the  agency  of  a  legislation  under  every  form  and 
modeof  which  it  has  inevitably  resulted  that  the  poor,  strugating, 
indnstrioos  man  is  made  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  idle,  the 
lazyj  and  the  improvident,  and  further,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  numerous  and  costly  staff,  or  Sureancracy^  to  watch  and  rule 
the  prison-like  worklu>uses  where  Uie  really  deserviu  destitute 
are  mixed  up  with  the  worthless  and  the  vidouft— toe  honest 
with  the  rogues — the  chaste  and  orderly  with  the  lewd,  the 
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iiBbriM  feb9  ahanwteM!,  wd  genetati^  of  bojs  ftnd  girU 
are  growiDg  up  without  ftn^^tties  or  aajthing  to  bind  tneio 
to  societj,  bat  ratker  with  enl  feeUngp  in  thcar  hearts  at  the 
restraints  and  harshnesses  tbej  are  subjected  to,  and  the  grudg- 
ing Mtve  snd  manner  of  the  wpport  tltej  r^W^ 

Bis  Second  Beport,  that  of  November,  I837j  naa  in  its  qiain 
Aitiue9  noarly  identical  with  tb«  ^st,  and  CQnfinoatQrj  of  its 
views  Vid  propoaal«.  It  WM  thrqwQ  more  into  tbefopm  of  an 
laiwer  to  olyectioiM  than  it9  predeooasoiv  but  Ui«  objections 
Ktr  as  often  huipeDa  in  wdh  vms,  not  ^Wj  (wodidly,  or  at  Ie^9t 
very  folly  stated.  W«  rasa  io  thfi  Xa^m  preoim  m»tteia  of 
diftaBct  and  potttive  preoictioiui  and  t«8t^  staintioa. 

The  {bUawiog  was  aa  ^mato  prepared  hy  Sir  Qeorge 
NtohoUs  daring  the  prog7«sa  of  th^  Poor  belief  Act  through 
Farliuntnt*  ef  the  espsiue  of  working  it  as  a  lav 

Aannring  that  there  will  b«  a  hundred  UiUene,  eaeh  hAvkuf  & 
WorkhonM  capable  of  aeooBnedatlng  800  pmou^  the  pvd  offiqlala, 
with  their  reiiMCtiw  salsriea  in  each  Union,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows, via. 
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» 

30 

Total,  from  £450  to  ;e650. 

For  the  hnodred  Unioiu,  thla  would  give  a  total  H^aqditure  in 
«lariesoffrom45,Q0«;to  09.01MV.  per  annum;  or eaj,  £5,0002.  on 
anafemre. 

In  ad£tion  to  the  above,  it  may  be  fortiwr  ammed,  that  on  an 
•Tfruelluoiu^ut  tbe  >ear,  the  workhoutes  will  be  three-parta  full, 
and  iM  totafcost  of  maintenance,  clothing,  bedding,  wear  and 
tear,  &c.,  will  amount  to  Is.  6d.  per  bead  week,  whioh  is  equal 
tol3  ISa.  opsa;£4perheadperanniUD;  this  will  give  an  euenditure 
ef  MO,OOM  per  aanvm,  for  miuntenance,  &e.,  in  the  huodrod  Unions, 
vhich,  added  to  the  «^Q00^  for  ssJaries,  will  m^ke  a  total  charge  of 
S95,0O0J,  anaoalljri  for  the  relief  of  the  destitnte,  under  the  pro- 
TlaioDs  of  the  bill. 

The  moner  for  bnlldlng  the  workhofoiiet  is  to  be  aftTpneed  by 
OofermeDt  free  of  interest  for  (en  jwn ;  aodi*  to  ba  repaid  byannnw 
tvtalmepts  of  five  per  csnt.  The  cost  of  the  workhouse  has  been 
■taled  at  700,0001.,  bat  assuming  it  to  amount  to  1,000,000/.,  this 
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vould  impose  an  ad(UtioDa1  cluti^e  of  50,000/.  annoallj,  for  tin  fint 
20  yeu-s>  (exclusive  of  the  interest  after  the  fint  ten  yoan  on  the 
then  residue  of  the  priacipal),  which,  added  to  the  above,  nafcoiu 
aggr^te  cbai^  of  ^345,000  per  anntuo. 

Before  proceeding  with  onr  anthor  to  review  at  least  sum- 
marily, the  successive  annual  Beports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  Ireland  upon  the  working  of  his  law,  from 
1840,  when  the  first  Beport  was  made,  up  to  the  Beporl  of 
last  year,  it  will  not  be  considered  oat  oi  place  here  to  note 
one  striking  instance  of  the  failure  of  oar  author's  predictions, 
the  testimony  to  which  failure  we  quote  from  the  Beport  ol 
the  Commissioners  for  taking  theCensusof  Ireland  in  1861. 
'  Sir  George  Nicholls  had  promised  that  his  Poor  Law  should 
at  any  rate  prevent  deaths  from  starvation.  Not  iu  any 
intentional  rererence  to  this,  but  as  incidental  to  their  subject, 
the  Irish  Census  Ck>mmiaBioners  say  in  their  Bepoct,  Part  Y, 
"  On  the  Tables  of  Deaths,"  page  253— 

la  every  countrj,  even  in  EDgland,  with  all  its  wealth— with  its 
workhouses  and  its  long  established  public  institotions — deaths  from 
starvation  are  annually  recorded.  The  deaths  registered  in  £ng^d 
from  privation  of  food,  were,  for  inanj  years,  wove  100  annwly  ; 
and  even  in  the  year  1853,  as  many  as  twenty-eight  persons  perished 
therefrom  want.  In  the  Irish  retoms  made  in  1841,  omy  117 
death*  were  r«riitered  fr«n  itarvatiMi  for  the  tenyeara  prior  to  Hut 
period ;  but  from  thence,  according  to  the  rc^utratiw  made  iu 
1851,  deaths  from  this  cause  flwoM  notabhf  to  iiumue,  from  167  im 
tie  year  to  5\Bm  1845.  After  that  period  deaths  attriboied  to 
starvation  increased  r^dly  so  as  to  amount  to  S,041  fbr  the  year 
1846 ;  in  1847  they  reached  the  great  height  of  6fi58 ;  and  in  the 
two  foUowiiu;  years,  1848  and  1M9,  taken  together  they  amounted 
to  8.S95.  In  1820  they  were  even  more  than  in  1846,  and  during 
the  Jirst  quarter  of  1851  as  many  as  652  deaths  attributed  to  starva- 
tion were  recorded.  The  total  deaths  returned  to  us  under  the  head 
ofstanation  amounted  to  21,770,  the  sexes  bai^;  in  the  proportion  <mF 
70.6  ftmales  to  100  males. 

In  our  judgment  the  facts  just  stated  would  alone  be 
enough  to  exemplify  and  expose  the  fatal  miscalculations  and 
delusions  under  which  the  Poor  Law  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  chiefest  and  moat  confidmt  assuianoes  given 
us  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  was,  that  it  would  at  any 
rate  put  an  end  to  the  shocking  recurrence,  year  after  year>  of 
deaths  from  absolute  want.  Yet  as  we  have  just  seen  and  are 
told  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  "  these  deaths  increased 
notably  after  1811,— amounting  in  the  meceeSingr  year  1848 
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to  nearly  double  what  they  had  been  in  the  whole  ten  years 
bam  1831  to  1841,  and  in  1845  to  between  and/ve 
Hmee  that  amount"  1 

After  that  came  the  famine,  and  of  course  much  is  to  be 
allowed  in  that  score — still  the  fearful  figure  of  6,058,  for  the 
jear  1846,  when  the  famine  had  onlj  just  b^n,  and  the 
resources  of  private  charity  were  not  yet  atrainea, — and  that 
652  for  only  the  /rt£  quarter  of  1851,  when  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  coantry  were  improving,  and  the  great  prerious 
waste  of  Hfe,  the  enormoas  emm«tion,  and  the  la^  extension 
of  the  workhouse  system,  ought,  one  would  have  thought  to 
have  reduced  very  low  the  numbers  of .  those  obnoxious  to  so 
horrible  a  fate^ — these  speak  trumpet-ton^ed  of  the  real  ineffi- 
cac^  of  the  Poor  Law  for  its  most  obvious  and  loudest  pro- 
daimed  purposes,  and  of  its  sad  efficacy  in  drying  up  the 
previously  abounding  natnnl  channela  of  benevolence. 

The  ^Tst  -Beport  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  CommissioDerB  waa 
dated  the  1st  of  Hay,  13S9,  and  necessarily  contained  little 
b^ond  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  preparatory  to  bringing 
the  new  law  into  operation.  The  Second  Seport  dated  30m 
April,  1840,  brought  the  proceedings  towards  this  end  down 
to  the  96ih  Uarcb,  in  the  last  named  vear,  by  which  time  the 
number  of  "  Unions"  declared  was  104. 

«*  It  was  thought  (says  Sir  George  Kicholls,  p.  245)  that 
thirty  more  Unions  would  probably  complete  the  number  into 
which  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  country  should  be  arrang- 
ed. This  would  be  a  greater  number  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, but  a  strong  desire  for  smaQ  Unions  was  found  to  be 
very  genttal ;  and  this  denre  added  to  the  want  of  convenient 
centres  and  other  local  circumstances,  led  to  an  increase  of  the 


Sir  Geo^  Nicholls  has  omitted  in  his  summary  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  of  his  first  Beport,  that  portion  of  it  in  which,  with 
his  nnial  unhesitating  confidence,  he  pronounced  that  ngl^ 
workhouses  would  be  amply  sufflment  for  all  the  reooirements 
of  Ireland.  In  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  seen  how  gently 
he  lets  himself  down,  and  bow  anxiondy  he  endeaTors  to  cover 
tiwsross  miscalculation. 

1^  Third  Beport,  dated  May  1st,  and  reporting  up  to  the 
pnoeding  25th  March,  1841,  announced  that  127  anions  had 
wen  dedared,  and  115  workhouses  were  either  built  or  in 
pneess  of  bmlding.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  South 


number  beyond  the  original  estimate.' 
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Dublin  WQ^bouse  on  the  2&th  of  March  wm  2^080,  «nd  in  the . 
Noith  Onblin  the  number  was  1^837.   Something  of  a  dne 

to  the  extraordinary  mcrease  before  noticed,  iu  the  number  of 
deatba  from  starvation,  may,  for  at  least  the  period  at  which 
the  tbiid  Beport  waa  mftde-^XS^Q-ll — be  found  in  the  cjrcam- 
stance  mentioned  by  oar  author  at  page  where  rentarking 
on  the  extraordinary  utflux  of  paupers  into  the  newly  opened 
Dublin  workhouses. 

£lven  after  the  fint  infloK  of  mendicity  paupers  had  ceased, 
there  was  a  great  preasnre  ibi  ftdmiasiou^  on  which  account  a 
cautionary  letter  waa  addressed  to  the  guardians,  recommend- 
iiig  they  should  at  one  time  select  only  such  a  moderate  num- 
ber, 'as  could  ba  ctnmmthf  cleansed,  classified,  pUcad  in  (heir 
proper  wards  and  cwiatered  in  oonrsa  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day/  and  ^at  likewiae  the  visiting  committee  should  report 
as  to  toe  condition  of  the  mmatea,  and  whether  they  had  been 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  uie  regulationa,*^previoua  to 
further  admissions  taking  place  on  the  d^^s  Used  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

Thus  '^convenieuce,"  and  "  r^olatioos/'  and  Inspection 
and  reports  **  visiting  oommitt^"  and  other  red  tape 
fonnahties,  were  to  be  ^rti  considered,  and  when  they  had  had 
ample  room  and  verge  enough.  Mm  the  busiuesa  of  saving 
life  waa  to  be  gone  on  with.  Ifo  doubt  it  waa  great  perverse- 
ness  on  the  palft  of  somft  of  the  starving  appuoauts  to  die 
during  these  delays.  No  deubt  these  regulatwns,  &c.,  were 
all  *'  very  proper,'  and  doubUesa  necessary  also  for  the  good" 
ordering^'  of  the  workhouses,  and  Poor  Ijaw  Commissioners 
are  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  that  human  nature  will  not 
dways  work  in  the  grooves,  and  Iw  dealt  with  by  the  rule 
and  square  which  t^ey  so  acientifically  and  ingeniously  arrange 
for  it  and  would  adapt  it  to  I 

The  Beport  for  184-2,  bringing  the  account  of  proceedings 
down  to  the  1st  of  May  in  that  year,  announced  the  completed 
division  of  IreUuid  into  130  unions,  and  the  opening  of  81 
workhouses.  A  second  miscalculalion  of  our  i^allibte  author 
began  now  to  be  exposed.  The  "  one  million  sterling"  at 
which  he  estimated  the  cost  of  building  workhouses  for  Ire- 
land, had  ab^ady  to  ba  supplemented  with  aloan  of£l50,000, 
and  that  too  common  and  constantly  recurring  incident  of  the 
workhouse  system,  the  mortality  of  young  chilurepji  had  already 
begun  to  shew  itself  in  an  alarming  manner. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  workhouse  relief  was  shewn  to  be 
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•Auaiatorad  is  37  uniona  togetW.  to  X&,Mftdo»tibui(e  penona, 
«( IB  cnMDve  of  £110,272.  Tbwe  figucts  bad  nayectively 
vmmeQ  m  foUows  on  the  Ist  of  Jmnary,  1843,  m  sliewa  by 
th*  6tb  S«poii  o{  the  Iriah  Poor  Law  Goinaaisaitiiiera  preseut- 
■diu  1843,  YiB.,  niaety-two  OBtons  at  work*  supporting 
UJi7%  paopM^,  at  a  cost  of  £9^i;23&. 

la  tva  netiflo  of  tho  3i&feh  Eeport,  lat  of  Maj, .  1  ti4i4,  (page 
290-294)  Sir  George  Nicholls,  faithfnl  to  huaelf-impoaedtaak 
of  leetariDg  »a  weU  as  logiri^g  for  us,  nme  Irish,  pcodainis 
that  in  hia  opipion  the  agitation  for  the  Eepwl  of  tha  Legulativa 
thaa  wad  for  aooM  years  praviooaly  and  aubaeciBeatly  in 
operatioDj  "direrted  the  people  from  their  kgitimate  and 
DooeHMry  ooccmatioin^  excited  jealouay  and  iU<feeuuga  tovatda 
fa^and,  inciucatad  diwtnat  of  the  goTemment  (!)  veakanad 
the  aoLlrauty  of  law, — and  incited  to  a  reaiataooeof  whatever 
vaa  estahtiatutd,  ituhdhff  ofcenrM  ike  Poor  L^ta"  J  t !  We 
leave  the  Repealera  to  aqawer  these  grave  cfaargea  coming  fam 
BQ  exalted  and  ioa  portent  a  souroe.  It  was  doubtless  oul^  hia 
ducacteristie  modeaty  whi<^  made  faua  omit  Ute  additional 
cba^  of  not  aoffioientlr  xecognisiag  the  blessing  conferred 
opon  Iceland  by  having  her  eoonomio  inftcieeta  coofidud  to  the  ; 
Icgislatioa  of  aneh  a  man  t 

The  foUowing  figures  we  collate  froox  his  detnled  moacka  ■ 
on  the  peciod  184)1-1846,  being  that  iotervening  between  the 
fint  B^alat  eomiog  into  operation  of  the  now  lair>  and  the 
first  aenous  development  of  the  Famine. 


Ho.  of 
WM-h. 

opm. 

So.  of  Iq- 
hiMmm* 

Total  Sx. 

Ob  tba  lat  of  jMinaijr.  IMl 
1842 
1648 
1M4 

184a 

1846 

4 

37 
93 
106 
Its 
123 

6^468 
15,246 
31,572 
3S,£10 
3S.I7$ 
42.000 

£37.057 
1 10,277 
381,238 
244,374 
270,000 
316.026 

AltboBgh  in  the  above  table  the  Mai  expenae  for  the  year- 
jest  expired  is  stated  iu  each  case,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  nnm- 
bm  given  of  the  inniatee  of  the  workhooaea  Ue  merely  the' 
onnbcrs  in  each  om  Uejirot  <f  fawitarif  in  each  year,  ana  not 
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the  total  number  relieved  during  the  year.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  snflBcient  to  state,  that  in  the  year  from  lat  January, 
1842,  to  the  first  <tf  January,  1S43,  the  total  number  leUered 
was  56,000,  andin  theyearl845, 114,205  persons  were  relieved. 
Tbeaveragecoat  of  the  paupers  in  the  latter  year  was  Is.  for 
maintenance  and  2id.  for  clothing,  making  altogether  Is.  Sd., 
that  being  2d.  more  thaa  the  original  estimate,  viz.  Is.  6d. 
weekly  chaise  for  each  pauper. 

The  aacceeding  six  or  seven  years  of  the  History  of  Poor 
Laws  in  Ir^and  form  an  exceptional  period ;  as  the  otraordinary 
Famine,  and  the  extraordinary  measures  hastily  cavght  at,  as  it 
yi&tf  and  adopted  to  meet  it,  of  course  distorbed  all  previona 
cidcnlation^  whether  ol  our  author  or  of  any  body  else  whom- 
soever,  and  tiieir  operation  and  efiiects  cannot  be  guwed  and 
judged  of  by  the  ordinary  rules  whereby  to  test  the  eflScac^  w 
otherwise  of  a  particular  legislation.  We  therefore  shall  pass 
over  them  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  sad  and  fearful 
history  of  the  terrible  visitation  then  sent  upon  the  countTv, 
than  to  that  of  Poor  Laws.  It  was  a  time  when,  whether  Poor 
Lavs  existed  or  not,  special  and  peculiar  efforts  towards  pro- 
viding means  to  save  life  should  have  been  made ;  and  as  none 
of  its  disasters  or  blunders  can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  aoconnt 
of  Poor  Laws,  so  neither  can  any  ai^ument  in  favor  of  those 
laws  be  derived  therefrom,  unless  ul  logic  and  reason  be  violated 
by  ai^uing  from  the  particuhtr  to  the  nuiveraal,  from  the  extreme 
case  to  the  ordinary  and  normal. 

We  shaU  therefore  leap  over  those  years,  and  come  to  Sir 
GeoHfe  Nicholls*  review  in  1853,  of  his  handiwork,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Dublin  on  the  16th  of  September  in  that  year,  and 
addressed  to  his  patron.  Lord  JohnAussell,  Before  proceeding 
to  give  that  letter,  which  will  be  found  at  page  ii99  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  to  make  the  passing  remark  that,  up  to  1846, 
besides  several  oontrovernes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  size  of  Unions,  and  of  Electoral  Divisions — 
matters  that  have  been  hotly  disputed  upon  since  and  are  at  this 
moment  exciting  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  we  shall  presently 
have  to  notice— much  dissatisfaction  had  existed  on  account  of 
the  mortality  of  children  in  workhouses,  the  separation  of  families, 
a  measure  whichf  however  considered  essential  in  such  estab- 
lishments, is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  warm  family  feelings 
of  our  poor  people, — and  the  iucieasing  burthen  of  a  young 
popnlabon  growing  up  without  social  ties  of  any  kind.  !I%e 
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litter  nril  it  had  aireadjr  been  proposed  to  alleviate  hj  a  GoTern- 
nent  regulated  eniigration,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  rates. 
Hie  Act,  first  and  second  Victoria,  chap.  56,  the  original  Irish 
Poor  Belief  Act  of  Sir  George  Nicholls,  in  sections  51  and  52, 
cfBpowered  Poor  Law  Gaardians,  with  the  consent  of  the 
late  pajers  of  any  electoral  division,  to  raise  and  apply  to  the 
onigiatioii  to  Uie  colonies  of  poor  persons  belonging  to  that 
diviaou,  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound.  Sir  George  I4ichoUs*  own 
plan  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  was  to  have  made  the  provision 

3}plicab1e  to  the  entire  Union,  not  to  be  applied  in  detail  to 
ectoral  divisions,  bat  the  latter  having  been  substituted  in 
the  Uotue  of  Lords,  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  the  pro- 
vtaon,  till  the  amendment  act  of  1848,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Victoria,  chap.  9S,  further  amended  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
Victoria,  chap.  31,  did  away  with  the  restriction  to  electoral 
divisions  in  the  raising  a  rate  for  emigration,  and  enabled  the 
guardians  to  levy  it  on  the  Union  at  large,  the  first  of  these 
acts  allowed  persons  three  months  in  a  workhouse  to  be  "  emig- 
rated," (if  we  may  use  the  new  verb  poMwe  that  is  in  commoa 
currency  of  conversation  in  this  country)  and  the  second  ex- 
tended the  permission  to  other  persouSj  as  well  those  outside 
as  those  less  than  three  months  within. 

Under  these  provisions  a  number  of  young  females  (of  whioK 
sex  the  overvh«mingproportiouof  juvenile  paupers  were  chiefly 
found  to  consiat)  have  been  lirom  tune  to  time  *'  emigrated"  to 
the  colonies ;  a  proceeding  which  assuredly  no  amount  of  re- 
petition nor  any  lapse  of  time,  nor  indeed  any  casual  amount  of 
what  is  called  good  soccess,  can  deprive  of  its  startling  and  nn- 
natnrml  character. 
Hie  fidbwing  is  Sir  George  Nicholls'  letter  of  September, 


poor-law  bu  been  subjected  to  a  most  severe  triaL  An  esamiDstion 
of  the  preunt  cotMlition  of  the  conotrj  and  Btate  of  the  lav  cannot 
therefore  fail  of  b«Df  deeply  ioteresttng,  sod  I  ahoald  have  been  glad 
to  bAve  gif  ea  more  time  to  it,  if  other  clatnu  had  pomittsd. 

The  circuBUtanee  that  now  first  arrests  attention  ut  pasiing 
throogh  tbe  cooBtry,  is  the  comparatively  small  munber  of  beggan. 
Fee —fly  the  roads  were  lined  with  them,  and  tbe  traveUer  wherever 
bs  stonsd  was  sornnndtd  faj  damorooi  mts«able.Iooku]g  aoUoitors 
of  ehan^.  TUs  is  now  ohaqged.  Beggars  are  rarely  seta  on  the 
Toads,  Istt  freqnantlj  in  the  towns ;  aad  are  not  I  think  on  the  whole 
more  munerom  than  in  Ei^bad.   The  flunlne  may  have  been  partly 


.  waae  I  quitted  Ireland.  la  the  io- 
from  fwrnme  and  pestilence,  and  the 
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the  cixu6  of  this  change,  but  another,  if  not  tbe  chief  cause,  h  the 
irorichOQsea,  if  h«r«  the  wi  ftnd  feabte,  the  litA;  and  inftvi  poor,  art  oow 
tvqpported*  M  the  taw  denffnedt  and  as  kound  pf^c^  requb«d  Uiat 
the;  should  be.  The  workhouses  are  entirely  occa[Hed  bj  tbis  des- 
cription of  paupers,  aud  the  very  young — tnere  are  no  able-bo^ed. 
The  total  nnmber  of  ibmatA  of  ul  olaues,  is  now  84.000,  wUcli  h 
mfaotit  tb«  nntDber  I  undated  ait  th«  ouHet  as  re<{i^ring  to  b«  pmlded 
for*  ThB  Mat  of  ««li«f  ia  probably,  nonorei^  about  tb«  smbo  as  I 
tbm  aatioated  tbat  it  woold  amount  to ;  aad  it  it  not  a  little  gratiij. 
iqgto  find  that  our  cidcalations  in  these  respects  are  so  far  vertfiea. 

The  poor-law  Appears  to  be  ao'w  thoroughlv  naturafised  in  Ireland, 
Torn-  lordship  would  have  t)een  delighted  to  Mve  heard  it  epolwa  of 
w  I  hM*  don«,  and  that  by  pemtos  who  did  not  faiow  roe,  and  who 
firaisadit  aa  having  faw  tba  salvation  of  the  oonatvy,  exolahning, 
"  What  should  we  have  don«  without  it  1 "  Oomplaints  of  the  ezpenae 
are,  it  ia  tru^  sometimes  heard,  bat  these  are  directed  rather  aguost 
the  inequality  of  the  charge,  than  against  the  general  amoimt,  some 
eI«ctonA  divisions  paymg  hMvitt,  whilst  otbtrs  pay  little  or  notbing, 
as  is  aoaaatitnas  the  case  with  finglish  parities. 

Thn  ehaaget  whiob  bare  been  made,  are  not  I  think  all  of  tfaetn 
improrements.  ^though  the  sub-divisions  of  a  few  of  the  udiods  might 
have  been  necessary,  ibis,  as  well  as  the  sub-divistons  of  the  districts 
of  cbargeabilfty,  has,  I  fear  been  carried  too  fbr-^it  has  added  to  the 
weildiig  fridtion,  mA  vwelted  the  a^ragaftt  cha^. 

Whm  aattlfettant  ahall  be  aboli^ed  tn  Giiriand,and  adion  ratiqg 
eatablished  instep  of  parodiial,  at  I  trust  will  ere  long  be  the  eu^t 
we  mav  hftp*  to  see  a  aimllaT  form  extended  in  Ireland,  which  woiitd 
briuff  the  law  back  nearly  to  vhtst  your  lordship  Bret  proposed,  and 
earned  thmngh  the  Moose  af  Oonmons  i  aod  most  of  tbe  obenges 
whioh  »«re  aiuMequeatly  made^  aa  well  as  some  of  tbeee  uaoe  added, 
have  in  tay  jut^mant  served  to  detraot  from  its  simplicity,  and  tended 
to  impede  its  effective  operations. 

An  the  workhouses  which  I  have  seen  are  in  good  order,  and  tbe 
buildings  in  perfect  condition,  and  such  also  t  am  told  is  the  case  with 
the  others.  It  ia  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  find  tUa  the  eaae  after  tbe 
coasplunts  that  were  made  of  these  baildinga,  whioh  are  now  aa  much 
praised  as  they  were  at  one  time  decried. 

The  most  pleasing  circumstance  connected  with  the  wot^bouse, 
ia  tba  staite  of  the  pauper  childrea,  who  are  there  edwcatedend  trained 
up  in  habits  of  erder,  cleanliness,  and  iodtutry.  instead  of  Irnag  left 
aa  outoasts,  vrith  ever;  HkaUhood  of  their  beGoraing  a  burtheni  aed 
ponihiy  a  baae  to  the  community.  I  wish  ^u  eouTd  b»ve  aeeu  with 
me  aoiM  of  these  workb«uae  schools,  and  witnessed  th*  benefits  they 
are  conltrring  u^n  the  country.  In  tbe  rural  distriou  there  is  litUe 
diflkol^  in  gettwg  the  boya  o«t  to  aerriee  as  eoon  aa  they  are  of  an 
we  fit  for  akd  the  girb  now  likewies  generally  ohtluK  phwMi 
altbeugh  DM  BO  readf^  t  brtiu  tba  large  torn  there  ia  atiU  »  difl- 
oul^  witii  the  laitttbere  betor  profortimatelyleaa  tnpV^iamt  far 
fomales  in  iNlaad  than  in  England.  A  oonsiderafcle  number  of  gMs 
and  yonttf  women  have  been  aidated  to  emigrate  within  the  last  three 
yeaf«,  mm  it  ia  very  daairabie  that  othert  should  be  «o  asHsted  and  seat 
from  such  of  the  vorbfaonses  uare  overstocked  with  thu  class  of  inmates. 
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Witb  rnptet  U  eaigndoo,  I  think  tlut  h  has  ben  alreftdv  carried 
AtfllMr  thu  wu  dMirftbla.  Tbw«aH»BBntobeM«icMBOifbbo«nra 
ujwbtfe,  wad  now  in  the  barvett-season  there  is  eTidently  «  want  of 
htnds  to  do  the  worki  and  high  waffes  are  pud|  as  much  in  Bome 
htftaMes  u  and  Ss  6d  a-da;,  but  this  U  mV  ^«ri«g  'A«  pmot/  «^ 
vgtmf.  There  it  tUtl  a  want«ffmrUm  ondcmHnmut  emjiopment  m 
Mam^  and  the  people  do  aoC  my  190D  r^ular  aad  dail^  labour  ae 
ameaoa  of  supjMrt,  althoi^h  th^are.  I  think,  approzimatiDg  to  it; 
and  the  extensive  emigration  which  has  taken  place,  will  so  doulA 
facto  fbnrard  the  change.  The  rage  for  emigrating,  however,  continaes 
ahhongh  the  AoeastM  for  h  has  ceased.  It  pervades  every  class,  and 
is  stroui^  with  the  best  edveated  aod  most  lotetligent.  1  foetid  tMs 
to  be  the  case  tritb  the  boye  io  the  workhoiwe  schools.  The  shara, 
acUve,  iotelligent  lads  were  all  eager  to  emigrate.  It  was  only  l£e 
more  dnll,  feeble,  and  inert  who  appeared  content  to  remain  at  home. 
Yetl  know  of  no  coontry  where  labour  con  be  applied  with  the  cer- 
tva^  ti\  iMttor  Ntnri).  LalHAtr  Is  kera  fn  fhot  the  thing  chiefly 
Mided.  It  i«  in^oiaiUe  to  pMk  Ar»«gli  freUud  witiioutMeii^  tiri*, 
and  lamenting  the  onussku. 

It  is  encoum^Dg  to  reflect,  boverer,  that  were  there  leas  room 
for  iuproTeuient  in  this  and  other  respects,  there  would  be  less  incen^ 
tin  to  e»ertkm  ;  and  wb«n  the  rage  for  emigration  wh!di  trtill  prev^ 
shall  have  anbsidBd,  asnhaide  it  will,  «e  tna^f  with  greater  confi^ce 
expect  that  the  energies  end  iaoreased  iatdbgniee  t)£  the  people  wiU 
be  turned  to  the  imnrovenient  of  their  own  country*  in  wbifui  they  will 
auuredlj  find  A  ricn  reward,  Kad  in  fortheranee  of  which  they  will* 
in  the  poor-law,  have  a  TaluableatrrUiary.    pp.  399-403. 

One  of  tiie  moit  amiwing  points  in  this  amaBit]g4peeim«n  of 
Ugh-flownarif^tuktioDiisthatof  the  near  propOftion  between 
IM  naiiiber  mtiUuHlf  in  Uw  vockbouses  "of  ill  dasse»,'*  as  he 
ssf9,  in  18!»U»  and  thenQmber  irhieh  in  1886-7  fae  calcabtled 
as  the  probbble  oinoant  "reqairing  to  be  prbvided  ft>f !  *^ 
The  effects  of  (be  famine  Had  emigratioD  ate  altogether  ignorrd, 
as  alao  &be  evident  fact  tlMit  bat  for  their  trcmeDdous  o|)mti«n 
in  dimiDishing  the  daanB  from  which  the  rank*  of  patipensm 
an  rectnitad,  o«e  mora  of  his  "grand  miatakea**  would  tiave 
been  exposed — not  even  our  aothor'a  ielf>assanuice,  inpenbitn- 
dant  as  k  was  aad  is,  having  nemd  him  to  usert  that  be 
had  fcveaeen  and  forefast  the  extraordinary  events  that  wen 
to  happen  and  had  shaped .  his  oalcobtiona  acoordingly. 

The  assertion  of  tike  great  dimiiuition  of  b^gan  maj  be  oon- 
fidentli  Mtto  the  judgnwat  of  our  readers,  espeoiftllj  of  sveli 
ef  a*in  m  hwt  seen  midi  of  th«  intavior  of  IrolRnd.  Passf ng 
over  his  remarks  on  the  "natoralisation  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Irelancl,"  (whatever  that  meons^)  and  on  the  great  discovei; 
that  without  MOie  jsgeoiu  of  oompalBor;  aasasnnent  lik«  that 
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under  the  poor-law,  Uie  extraordinary  season  of  dutreas  would 

have  been  yet  more  disastrona — a  conclusion  that  proves  nothing 
bat  that  an  extreme  case  requires  an  extreme  measure  to  meet 
it,  we  come  to  his  remarks  about  the  children  in  workhouses- 
Taking  leave  to  deny  the  success  of  their  treatment  in  "  incnl- 
oating  lubita  of  order,  cleanliness  and  indttstoy,"  qualities  that 
are  in  a  multitude  of  instances  found  to  be  peculiarly  wanting 
in  those  taken  into  private  employment  out  of  the  workhouse ; 
(and  so  wanting  for  the  simple  reason  that  cleanliness,  industry, 
&o.  are  inculcated  upon  them  necessarily  as  laah,  and  are 
assooiMed  in  their  minds  with  the  constraint  and  the  liarshuesa 
of  their  former  places  of  abode) — ^we  appeal  to  every  right  and 
manly  and  humane  feeling  against  the  coldblooded  satisfaction 
with  which  he  talks,  and  further  recommends  tiie  ttp&riaUM 


for  ever  away  from  rel^ives,  friends,  and  country,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  iu  the  colonies.  No  doubt  this  really  compulsory  snd 
(considering  tlie  dangers  that  beset  young  females  away  from 
uiear  natoru  protet^rs  and  friends,)  most  cruel  and  perilons 
expatriation  has  been  resorted  to  by  various  boards  of  guardians 
throughout  the  country,  but  so  h^  the  starvation  scale  of  diet 
in  some  unions,  and  so  have  other  proofs  been  given  by  boards 
of  guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  almost  in- 
evitable hardening  of  the  heart  aud  development  of  selfishness 
whidi  result  from  being  mixed  up  wiUi  the  working  of  the  poor 
law,  mcffe  generally,  (aa  is  easily  conceivable,)  among  the  smal- 
ler zatepayers  on  the  boards,  but  not  by  any  means  infrequently 
among  their  superiors  in  wraith  and  condition.  But  no  matter 
by  whom  adopted,  or  whrae,  or  to  what  extent  put  in  preface, 
the  atartUng  and  unnatural  and  really  crnel  character  of  the 
expedient  remains  unchanged  and  undeniable. 

We  would  pray  the  attention  of  those  who  are  moat  disposed 
to  look  with  approval  on  Sir  Geoi^e  Nioholls'  words  and  acts, 
to  passagea  in  the  second  last  paragraph  of  his  just  quoted  letter 
of  1853.  Aa  we  read  that  paragraph  it  seems  to  resolve  itself 
iuto  the  following  propositions,  viz :  Ist — Emigration  has  gone 
too  far,  and  there  is  no  exeeu  of  labourers.  Snd — Wages  are 
high,  but  oiUy  during  ike  period  tjf  wsemeg,  ^x^r^^Ceiiaiii  end 
cm/MtrnM  emjiioymeiU  it  smx  wa2itino  in  IreUnd,  and  the 
people  "  do  not  rely  on  regular  and  daily  labour  for  support.^ 
4th— The  extensive  emigration,  (although  tiie  necessity  f(Mr  it 
haa  ceased,)  teiU  kelp  fwwmrd  tke  ekai^*  6th— Sir  Geoige 


like  sheep  or  cattle  of  ^ffirU  and 
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NicboUs  immt  ^  no  eaimfry  where  labow  eon  be  applied  vUk 
ik  eeiUtimtg  ^  a  heUer  return  !  1 1 

We  OOBKU  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  &U 
Uus !  A  not  very  remote  probability  may  be  that  it  had  really 
DO  T«y  definite  and  consistent  meaning  in  our  author's  own 
■ind.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  it  bad,  there  remains  only  to 
renrk,  that  he  has  then  been  nngolarlv  unfortunate  in  the 
endeavoor  to  convey  his  meaning  to  others.  If,  as  he  in- 
forms Lord  John  Russell,  "  Emigration  has  gone  too  far,  and 
tbm  is  no  excess  of  laborers/'  what  necessity  can  there  be 
fat  invoking  the  aid  of  Bmigration  to  "  help  forward  the  de^ 
and  change"  of  getting  the  people  "to  rely  on  r^utar  and 
daily  labor  for  their  support " ?  If  there  "be  still  a  want 
t:^  certain  and  eontinnoue  employment  in  Ireland,'*  bow  eon 
tiw  people  "be  brought  to  rely  for  support  oureffular  and  daily 
kior"?  And  since  he  seems  to  consider  that  it  was  his  es- 
pecial ofBce  and  mission  to  lecture  and  enlighten  us,  wAy  hoe 
ie  mot  explained  to  u»  the  eautes  of  this  want,  and  the  means  of 
iCBoving  them  and  of  supplying  to  it  ?  The  quesliou  is  one 
«f  most  grave  impwtance,  for  if  with  ao  reduced  a  population 
ts  at  preeeat  a  serious  want  of  employment,  at  least  of  eon* 
AaU  and  continnons*'  employment  is  felt,  what  will  not  be  th« 
esse  when  population  has  increased  again 

We  flhall  attempt  a  solution  of  the  difBcnlty  he  has  not  at- 
tonpted  to  meet,  and  if  our  solution  be  wrong,  by  ^1  means  let 
its  emir  be  shown,  and  let  him  thus  complete  his  task  of  instruc- 
tion. To  us  it  appears  that  the  nudonbted  "  want  of  constant  and 
eontittuoiu  emfdoymeut"  in  Ireland  is  mainly  xeferable  to  two 
canses,  viz  : — Firat,  the  general  impoveiishmeut  of  this  country, 
o*mg  to  the  la^  drains  of  money  in  absentee  rents,  surplus 
revenue  (i.  e.  surplus  after  defraying  the  very  moderate  Govern- 
MntEzpenditare  i»/ftf/afM^  and  payments  forimported  English 
laaanfiKtares,  our  own,  with  a  comparatively  small  exception  in 
fielbst,  being  long  annihilated.    Second,  the  insecurity  of 
tenore  under  which  our  fvoiers  hold  their  lands.   They  an 
driven  to  the  practices. of  houding,  or  investing  in  savings* 
banks,  &C.,  because  if  they  were  tu  expend  their  monies  in  im- 
bcovements,  (whereby  additional  employment  would  of  course 
oe  given  in  the  best  and  most  natural  way  to  the  labouring 
popolstion,)  they  could  not  depend  on  being  allowed  to  reap 
die  profits.    The  present  state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  notorioosly  such,  that  the  man  who  lays  out  his 
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capiul  in  improving  his  faring  doea  aoinduipatably  at  a  riiJc  and 
mofit  commonlj  at  a  certain  loss ;  aa  in  tne  vwt  majoriW  of 
cases  either  his  rent  is  raised  at  once  opon  him,  or  his  mn 
given  to  the  best  bidder  without  any  compensation  to  him. 
And  it  is  equally  Dotorious  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  procHiring 
an  amendment  of  the  law,  aa  the  extravagant  demands  made  on 
one  side,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  other,  and  the  lutaral 
Ter;  great  difficulties  of  the  qnestion  itaelf*  have  ooiwpirod  to 
deprive  ns  of  hope. 

Whether  Sir  Qeowe  Kicholla' absolute  sdlenceon  these  points, 
a  silence  remarkable  throughout  his  works,  be  the  resuU 
simply  of  what  the  French  term  "  une  ignorance  crasse/*  or  of 
a  reIuctanceto8peakwhat,to  his employersBndfautors,are  doubt- 
less unpalatable  truths^  we  will  not  stop  to  consider^  but  turn,  ere 
we  conclude  this  paper,  to  a  few  statistics  illustrative  of  what 
may  be  called  the  tiiecAattical  working  of  hia  Poor  Law. 
give  along  with  them  a  few  similar  collections  of  figures  for 
England  and  Scotland  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws  there. 

The  first  of  these  tables  is  exclusively  a  statement  for  Ireland, 
beginning  with  the  Poor  Law  year,  ending  September,  1S45,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Famine,  and  contrasting  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  with  that  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  Slst  December,  Itt^d,  when  the  famine  and  distress 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  thdr  eulminating  point.  The 
comparison  is  then  carried  on  to  the  12  months  euding  31  st 
December,  1855,  when  the  visitation  was  past  away,  and  thipgl 
had  returned  to  something  of  a  normal  state. 


PAUrSBS. 

MMrtwud 
ObargH. 

OUMrcoqwD. 

■MHlMT 

waUt,  Ac. 

ToMl 

Expoiitltiiie 

InwocUumM 

OntaUs. 

■nddotUng 

15th  Sept.  ) 
1844tO(Uttof 

1845.  y 

74,685 

ISo  oat- 
door  relief 
1111845. 

£ 

159,837 

£ 
30,892 

£ 
42,034 

4 

292,733 

l8t  Jan.  to  ) 
31 8t  ilecem.  V 
184a  3 

982,284 

1,210.46-3 

£ 

1,476,898 

£ 

700,753 

Not 

£ 

Ditto  1855 

269.794 

35.432 

£ 

437.544 

247^716 

£ 

685.259 

Hence  it  appears  that  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Poor 
Law  system,  amounted  in  1845  to  fuUy  one-half  of  the  sum 
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aotaaUj  aipended  in  mainteaMua  amd  clotkimg  tf  the  poorj  aad 
tiitfiii  1855,  the  next  nonM/jeac  in  thefoiegoing  table,  thej 
loounted  to  a  good  deal  more  thaa  oae-half.  And  this  is  the 
RfoU  aad  proof  Sir  George  Nicholls  promised  of  the  superior 
teonomjf^  according  to  him,  of  a  system  of  legal  reli^  over  that 
of  voloatarj  charity ! 

Tbe  folloving  are  the  statements  for  Bn^land  ia  the  jears 
1863  and  1B56  respeotivelj,  aad  aabjoined  w  a  similar  one  for 
Soodand 


1  WtflibsaiB. 

DfttO  KWdB. 

Total  DOffllMr 

ExpMtdUtm. 

1853      j  106^418 

798,011 

814,424 

X4,807>6a6 

1856      1  135^507 

752,170 

877,767 

^880,041 

aOOTLaND. 

1852 

00.637 

46^601 

146,838 

X535,e63 

IBS6 

100;500 

'42,86$ 

143,363 

X611,78S 

Thns  in  the  three  oountries  the  inevitable  tendency  of  Poor 
Lav  expenditure  towards  increase,  and  an  increase  dispropor- 
tioned  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  relieved,  is 
pliwly  risible.  In  England,  with  a  four  years'  increase  of  paa- 
pcraamonotingoaly  to  3M00  (oo  a  total  of  878,000),  the 
of  eipenditare  is  one  million  !  Aud  in  Scotlindj  witii 
a  positive  deereaae  in  the  namber  of  [Hiapers,  ther«  is  an  wereate 
of  £80,000  in  the  expenditnre  I 

In  Ireland,  aa  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  back  to  the  first 
o(  tlie  forcing  tables,  that  whereas  on  a  population  in  1845, 
of  8,300,000,  we  had  only  74,665  paupers,  costing  the  country 
iK92,733 — we  had  iu  1855,  on  a  population  of  tHiUiatu, 
no  less  than  305,000  paupers,  costing  us  £685,259. 

That  this  ooaatiT  ia  not  quite  so  content  with  bis  Irish  Poor 
Lnr  M  Sir  Get^p  Nioholla  wootd  persoade  his  English  readen^ 
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is  sufficteutly  evident  to  all  who  read  the  Irish  provincial  papers. 
These  latter  constantly  teeni  with  compkints  of  ita  pressure, 
tlie  exlravagance  of  the  expenditure  nnner  it,  and  the  arbitrary 
and  injurious  interferences  of  the  HeadOommissionersin  Dublin. 
The  metropolitan  unions,  (North  and  South  Dublin,)  have 
their  own  particular  grievances,  which  they  have  abundant 
opportanities  of  proclaiming.  The  general  bodv  of  Poor  Law 
Guardians  thronghont  Ireland  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
made  a  special  occasion  of  their  own,  for  proclaitning  those 
matters  of  complaint  which  are  common  to  them  all.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  the  neuspaper  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  although,  as  inevitably  happens  in  such  large  and 
mixed  assemblages,  there  was  a  want  of  deBniteness  and  precision 
in  the  representations  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  an  omission  of  many 
important  matters  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  a  peruasi  of  these 
brief  extracts  will  be  found  to  support  our  assertion,  that  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  sit  so  easy  upon  us  as  our  author  declares : — 

PROPOSED    AMALOAMATIOM  OW  POOK  LAW  CMtOHB — DIFITTATIO  K  TO 
THK  LOSD  I.IRDTBNAIIT. 

A  deputotion  of  poor  law  guardians,  appointed  at  the  general  meet- 
ing of  guardians,  held  on  the  30tb  of  January  at  the  Commercial 
Buildings,  relative  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  the  reduction 
of  establishment  charges,  wuted  yesterday  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
at  Dublin  Castle.  His  Excellency,  who  was  attended  by  Colonel 
Larcoin,  Mr.  F.  Howard,  and  the  A.D.C.*s  in  waitingt  receiyedthe 
dentation  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Presence  Chamber.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  deputation 

J.  h.  W.  Naper,  Samuel  VesCT,  D.L.,  county  Tyrone  t  A.  O'Reilly, 
D.L.,  ooun^  Cavao  i  R.  T.  Tmell,  J.P.,  D.L  .  county  Wicklow ; 
A.  8.  Hnuey,  D.L^  couDty  Meath ;  B.  H.  Beanchamp,  v.O.,  Clare  j 
Fitzat^h«n  Dwyer,  J.P.*  Borrisokane,  county  Tipperary  ;  W.  O'Mm^ 
bony,  Youghal,  Cork ;  Thomas  M.  Commins,  J.P.,  Cork  county; 
George  Qreene,  Y.C.  Clonmel ;  Wm.  Gilbert,  Bathdram ;  James 
Coatei,  D.L.,  J.P.,  county  Down  ;  John  Wingfietd  King,  D.L.,  J.P., 
Sligo  ;  John  Blnndell,  Bart.,  county  Kilkenny ;  James  Harden,  D.L. 
and  J. P.,  county  Armagh ;  F.  A.  Knox  Gore,  Col.  Lieutenant  of 
Sliffo  ;  £.  K.  Tennison,  Lieutenant  of  Roscommon  ;  A.  H.  Striteb, 
J.P.,  Longford  ;  John  J.  Sullivan,  Limerick ;  G.  A.  Boyd,  D.L., 
Middleton  Park,  Westmeath  ;  Henry  Masters,  Lieut  Colonel,  Long- 
ford  ;  Lord  Dunally.  D.L.,  Kilboy,  Nenagh ;  John  Bayly,  D.L., 
Dobsborough,  Nenagh  ;  Wm.  S.  Trench,  county  Monngban;  Julm 
P.  Byrne,  county  Dublin  ;  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bart.  ;  P.  Creagfa, 
H.  J.  M'Farlane,  Captain  Lindsay. 

The  deputation  haviDg  been  Introduced,  J.  L  Vaper,  Chaiman  of 
the  mcetii^,  addretrii^  Eis  Excellency,  read  the  followii^  memoiiaL:^ 
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"ToBitExeetteney  George  Frederick  WU&im  Boward,Earl  o/Carlulet 
K.O.  Lord  Lieutenant  OeneraloMd  Oeneral  Ooventor  of  Ireland, 

"  Hie  Memorial  of  the  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Boardi 
of  Onardians  id  Ireland*  aMembled  at  a  meeting  held  in  DubUn  on 
the  30th  Jan..  1857, 

"Sheweth — That  memorialista  having  met  in  Dublin  to  consider 
tlie  existing  evils  in  the  administratioa  of  the  poor  laws  in  this  countr;, 
aad  having  conferred  ti^tber,  we  heg  leave  to  call  joar  Excellency's 
•nention  to  the  foUowing  circumstances : — 

*'  That  there  is  at  present  a  superabundant  and  very  unnecessary 
amount  of  indoor  accommodation,  exceeding,  by  about  four  times,  what 

Eired*«nd  this  at  a  period  when  not  only  pauperism  but  the 
tion  u  on  the  decrease,  there  being  only  53,000  tBmates  of  work> 
in  Che  163  unions  in  Ireland*  being  one-fifUi  of  the  number 
in  1851,  the  number  then  being  250,000.  And  wbereu  in  68  unioDs 
then  are  only  8,625  inmates ;  the  est^ilisbment  charges  in  these  anions 
slone  amount  to  over  ^£58,465  per  annum,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  sum  might  be  saved  to  the  country  by  an  amalgamation  in  some 
cises  and  by  the  reduction  of  establishment  ati^s  in  others. 

"  Under  the  forgoing  circumstances,  the  law  obviously  retjuiring 
amendment,  we  beg  leave  to  request  your  Excellency  to  apprise  the 
goTcnment  of  the  necessity  of  applying  some  remedy  by  legislative 

eoacUoent  to  the  evils  of  which  we  complaio." 

•  ■  • 

Mr.  A.  O'Beill^  remarked  that  the  great  point  at  present  was  to 
reduce  the  excessive  establishment  expenditure.  When  the  war  was 
over  the  war  establishment  was  reduced,  and  so  when  the  necessity 
for  a  lai^  poor  law  machinery  in  worhhooMSf  waa  at  an  end  the  ex- 

pnues  shomd  be  reduced. 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

Mr.  Dwjer  said  that  from  the  way  the  children  were  broaght  up 
under  the  present  system  in  the  workhouses  they  neither  made  good 
Uwvert  nor  good  soldiers. 

Tlie  Chairman*  Mr.  Naper*  checked  the  further  ebullition  of 
50ch  complaints  as  those  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  Mr.  Dwjer,  bv 
lemindiog  all  present  that  for  the  sake  of  unanitnlty  thej  had, 
Kt  their  previous  meeting,  agreed  stnctl;  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  itatemeDts  of  the  memorial. 

There  is  one  fearful  consideration  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  upon  which  we  have  not  as  yet  touched, 
ind  which  we  have  not  now  either  the  space  or  the  desire  to 
enlarge  npon.  It  is  that  of  the  demoralisation  of  young  females 
in  the  workhouses.  Virtuous  honest  girls  are  thrown  into  the 
company  and  close  companionship  of  the  most  depraved  and 
wretched  of  their  sex,  and  coulamiuation  too  frequently  follows. 
Add  to  this,  that  officials  and  even  guardians  of  the  workhouses 
have  been  known  to  have  abused  their  position  and  opportu- 
nities, to  gratify  their  vilest  passions  among  the  uufortaoate 
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female  inmates.  Add  not  only  in  Dabltn,  bot  in  many  vork- 
honses  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  well  known  that  proca- 
resses  for  hoases  of  iU-fame  have  gone  in  for  the  purpose,  (in 
a  number  of  instances  only  too  saccessfally  accomplished,)  of 
ncraiting  among  the  yoang  female  panpers  for  the  infamoos 
establishments  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  or  by  which 
they  were  employed ! 

The  conclusion  we  would  come  to  upon  all  this  is,  that  Sir 
George  Nicholls  has  been  at  least  premature  in  sounding  the 
note  of  triumph,  as  he  does  in  the  woil:  before  as,  upon  his 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  It  has  not  delivered  ns  from  be^rs,  it 
has  increased  enormously  the  exaotions  from  ua  towards  the  sop- 
port  of  pauperism.  It  is  year  after  year  becoming  in  itself 
more  costly.  It  is  rearing  up  in  the  workhonse  young  genera- 
tions without  one  kindly  tie  to  bind  them  to  society,  but  rather 
with  rancour  towards  it  in  their  hearts.  It  expatriates  or 
demoralizes  too  many  of  the  young  females  who  are  aban- 
doned to  its  tender  meioiea.  it  haiaens  tiie  hearts  oi  tiie  Tat»- 
paying  classes,  and  creates  evil  feeling  between  them  and  the  in- 
creasing class  of  recipients  of  relief.  And  we  almost  fed  as  if 
mocking  the  real  impoverishment  of  our  peo'^e  if  we  allude  even 
in  passing,  to  the  total  and  utter  failure  of  Sir  George  Nicholla* 
pKHuiscs  of  abounding  and  overflowing  manufacturing,  ooramer- 
cial,  and  agricultural  prosperity,  all  to  be  brought  about  br  the 
magical  agency  of  Poor  Laws  I  Troly  the  "  Case  of  Irelana"  is 
sad,  not  only  as  regards  the  old  grievance  of  Molyneux's  tim^ 
"  her  being  bound  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  lUiglaDd,''  bilt  w 
haying  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  points  of  her  legis- 
lation made  over  as  a  hobby,  and  a  matter  of  rash  and  random 
experiment,  to  a  puffed-up,  hard-headed  theorist  and  scioUst  in 
political  and  sodal  economy,  like  Sir  George  NidioUa  I 
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1.  PHiU  Uemnru  i$  tOpdra.     Par  Charles  de  Boigne. 
Paris.  1857. 

%.  BUloire  dm  Theatre  de  V  dead^u  Bogale  de  Mutiqua  m 

R-anoe.    A  Paris,  1757. 
S.  Musical  HUloTv,  Biognphy  and  OrUicim,  hj  George 

Ho^h,  Z  Vols.   London,  1838. 
4.  Memoirs  <^  the  Opera,  by  Q^otfgb  Hoguth.  Aiohard 

Beuf  ley,  London*  1851. 

Li  tiiese  oar  days,  and  amon^t  this  our  people  of  habitu^ 
of  the  Italidn  opera,  when  the  legitimate  drama  is  at  a  discount, 
and  Shakespeare  is  laid  aside  for  ttie  qaatrains  of  Italian  mpro~ 
vitaiorit  it  must  be  a  veTf  difficult  task  to  cause  tu  be  appreciated, 
the  early  efforts  of  the  rrench  to  establish  a  national  represen- 
tation of  theatrical  music  amon^t  themselves.  Kotwitnatand- 
idg  the  (dents  of  Balfe  and  Wallace,  and  numerous  others, 
oar  own  Bn^isfa  opera  has  been  ocmipletely  thrown  into  the 
shade;  it  is  not  the  ^011,  it  does  not  possess  the  foreign  twang,  and 
Btutyieldtotbeimperatlvgmandateof  fashion^  Xnnothingarethe 
Eagfasfa  so  slaTtsh  to  conventionalities,  as  in  their  theatre-going; 
not  that  we  mean  to  sa;,  tlie  music  of  tbeae  foreign  perfortnancea 
way  not  be  snperior  to  many  of  our  own,  but  out  of  everj  han- 
dred  spectator  there  are  not  perhaps  two^  wIio  understand  the 
nMuii^  of  the  words,  or  can  follow  tiie  singer  through  his 
put   A  Mind  snbserrience  to  a  public  furor  hurries  tbem  on, 
and  thejr  sit  ont  the  evening  with  open  ejres  and  mouths,  catching 
at  the  pantomimic  gestures  of  the  singers,  and  now  and  then 
rec<^m2ing  an  aria,  which  tbey  have  most  probably  picked  up 
ftm  the  mrrel-organ  of  a  strolling  Savoyaru.   There  is  nnfor" 
t&nitely  very  little  encouragement  given  to  the  improvement  of 
native  talent  in  this  direction,  and  the  conseqaeuce  is,  that  we 
ale  irnmeasorably  inferior  in  our  musical  knowledge,  tastes,  and 
capabiHtiea,  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Spmiaids.    In  Germany  long  since,  musical  universities  and 
academies  have  been  established,  which  by  a  regular  system  of 
edacstion,  train  up  professors  and  develope  native  talent,  while 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  is  considered  as  necessary  a  part 
of  polite  learning  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
UQsieal  art,  as  it  has  been  in  these  countries,  to  be  aomewhat 
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proficient  in  Greek,  latiaj  and  a  little  mathematics  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  of  late  the  tastes  of  oar  people  have 
been  very  much  improved  in  this  direction,  and  especial^  in  this 

our  city  of  Dublin,  where  so  many  Concert,  Glee,  Madrigal, 
and  other  musical  societies  have  sprung  up,  and  promiae  to 
humanize  the  rough  elements  of  oor  national  character. 

Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
in  most  of  the  arts,  which  embellish  the  life  of  man  in  those 
Bgea.    Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  Music,  the  Drama,  and 
finally,  the  Opera,  have  all  had  their  infency  in  her  realm*, 
when  the  dawn  of  civilization  had  dissipated  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  since  then  they  have  been  propagated  from 
dime  to  clime,  from  her  as  from  a  centre.    As  modem  oomedj 
and  tragedy  owe  their  origin  to  the  representations  of  sacred 
mysteries  in  public,  in  booths,  at  fairs,  and  markets,  so  the 
opera  was  initialed  in  Florence  about  the  year  1449,  by  dra- 
matic pieces  with  mueical  interludes,  in  which  the  lives  and 
actions  of  tha  patriarchs  and  saints  were  held  up  to  an  admiring 
audience.    Subsequently  profane  subjects  were  introduced,  as 
for  instance,  a  comedy  called  La  Calandra,  which  vas  got  up  bj 
tiie  Cardinal  Bernard  de  Bibienne  for  the  amtuement  of  the 
Tope  Leo  X.  at  Borne,  under  the  direction  of  one  Balthazar 
Peruzzi,  in  the  year  161 6.   The  Orfeo  of  PoUUan  is  also  refer- 
red to  somewhat  about  this  date.    But  these  performances  only 
resembled  our  ballet  operas  of  the  present  day,  with  occasions 
arias  introduced,  the  recitative  not  being  sung.    The  application 
of  harmonized  music  to  the  recitative,  has  been  attributed  to  two 
authors,  with  rival  claims  to  invention,  Ottavio  Kinoccini  of 
Florence,  and  Jacopo  Peri,  who  brought  out  a  musical  drama 
called  Dafne,  in  the  same  city  in  the  year  1597.    At  Borne  the 
first  operatic  performance  entirely  sung  was  produced  in  1600, 
entitled  "il  rappresentazione  dell '  Anima  e  del  corpo,"  in  which 
the  personages  were  allegorical.    The  favorite  subject  of  all 
the  early  authors,  seems  to  have  been  the  mythical  adventures 
of  Orpheus,  aa  wpears  by  the  Orfeo  of  Politian,  Einuccini, 
Monteverde,  and  others,  and  which  was  introduced  subsequently 
in  various  shapes  on  the  French  stage.   The  orchestra  of  this 
period  was  of  a  most  original  description,  consisting  of  the  viol 
de  gamba,  an  instrument  which  approached  in  construction  the 
violoncello  of  our  days,  the  harpsichord,  ancestor  of  the  piane, 
and  guitars  and  flntea,  all  of  whitui  were  played  behind  the  scenes, 
forming  but  a  very  weak  accompaniment  to  the  singers. 
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Tht  Oratorio  also,  the  progenitor  of  the  opera,  was  hrought 
to  some  decree  of  perfection  in  this  age,  particularljr  by  Alessan-. 
dro  StradeOs,  vhose  fame  as  a  musician  was  fully  established  at 
Toiioe  by  his  "  San  Giovanni  Batliafa/'  and  whose  romantio 
adnntares  and  death  desenre  some  notice  here.   His  renown 
as  a  musician  caused  him  to  be  engaged  by  a  Venetian  nobkman, 
to  instruct  a  young  lady  named  Hortenaia,  whom  the  Patrician 
bad  inveigled  from   her  family.    The  lady  preferred  the 
frofeuore  to  the  noble,  and  tlie  pair  fled  to  Naples,  and  sabse- 
i{aently  to  Bome.    Here  they  were  traced  by  two  assassins,  sent 
the  Venetian  to  avenge  the  insult  and  dispatch  Stradella^ 
and  who  entered  a  chnrch,  where  the  mnsician  was  couducting 
ID  oratorio,  with  tfie  determination  of  accomplishing  their  fof 
parpose.    Such,  however,  was  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  its 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  assassins, that  they  relinquished 
their  design,  and  eveu  discovered  the  whole  plot  to  Stradella, 
advising  him  at  the  same  time  to  fly  to  safer  quarters.  He 
repaired  to  Turin,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dncheis  ol  Savoy.  Two  other  villains,  however*  were  hired,  and 
aaoeeeded  in  leaving  their  victim  in  an  ajroarently  hopeless  state 
in  the  dncal  palace.  Still  he  recovered,  and  the  Duchess,  in  order 
to  remove  all  further  possibility  of  separating  the  lovers,  had  them 
poUicly  anited  at  her  court,  and  constantly  guarded  within  its 
Dfedncts.    Hie  vengeance  of  the  Venetian  did  not  yet  slumbn ; 
u  despatched  another  brace  of  mnrderers  in  porsiiit,  and  after 
some  years,  when  Stradella  was  obliged  to  go  to  Genoa  on  some  or- 
gent  affiurs,  they  succeeded  in  stabmng  to  the  heart  the  luckless 
mir,  as  they  lay  sleeping  one  early  morning  in  each  other's  arms. 
This  occnrred  in  the  year  1670,  and  is  a  striking  trait  both  of 
the  Italian  love  for  music,  and  the  Italian  love  for  revenge 
itiU  subsisting  at  the  present  day. 

Banucdni  had  come  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  company  at  her  court,  in 
the  year  1577.  Ballfts  were  the  principal  performances  at  this 
period,  one  of  which  was  brought  oat  at  the  marriage  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Joyeuse  with  Mademoiselle  de  Vandemout,  under  the 
dire<^ion  of  Balthasarini,  the  best  violin  playw  of  his  time,  in 
the  year  1581.  The  Cardinal  Mazuin  was,  however,  the  first  to 
mtrodoce  Uie  complete  opera,  in  164>5,  by  causing  to  be  represent- 
ed before  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Petit  Bourbon  an  Italian 
pece  entitled,  ha  Fetta  tkeairaU  de  la  jmia  Pazza,  and  in 
1647  anoUier,  Otfto^BKfidke,  by  an  Italian  company.  Three 
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years  afterwards,  Pierre  Corneille  produced  a  tragedj  called 
Midrmidet  in  getting  op  vhich  great  expense  was  gone  to  in 
machinery,  dresses,  &c.    It  was  ^ayed  before  the  Queen  Anne 
d*Autriche,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation.  The 
whole  piece  was  not  sung,  but  the  recitative  was  intermingled 
with  airs,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.   BalletSj  however,  continued  to  be  the 
&vorite  amusement  of  the  Court,  the  verses  of  them  being 
composed  by  some  of  the  best  authors,  and  the  cbaracteray 
divinities,  heroes,  shepherds,  and  other  personages,  represented 
by  the  yonn^  king,  Louis  XIV.,  the  priace8„aQd  the  most  noble 
ui  the  courtiers.   The  troubles  of  the  Tronde  interrupted  for 
some  time  any  further  attempts  to  establish  a  French  opera, 
until  the  year  1659,  when  a  pastoral  piece  in  five  acts,  the  words 
by  the  Aob^  Perrin,  and  the  music  by  Iiambwt  and  C«mbert» 
music  masters  to  the  Qaeen,  was  played  at  the  viUage  of  la^y 
in  the  house  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Haye,  and  snboequently  at  Vin- 
ceDnes,at  the  desire  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  before  the  whole  cooxL 
This  success  induced  the  Abb^  to  write  several  other  pieces, 
and  led  to  his  obtaining  in  the  year  1669  a  patent  for  establish- 
ing academies  of  music  at  Paris,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  Heand  his  associates  subseqnently  brought  out  several 
operas,  amongst  the  rest  JPomone,  which  was  played  in  1671  in 
the  Jen  de  Peaume  de  Bel-air,  rue  Mazarine,  of  which  an  author 
of  the  times  says :  "  The  scenery  was  regarded  with  surprise, 
the  dances  with  pleasure,  the  singing  was  heard  with  dehgbt, 
the  words  with  disgust.'* 

A  great  revolution  in  French  music  was  now  about  to  be 
effected  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Baptiste  LuUi,  a  Florentine 
who  had  obtained  the  place  of  superintendent  of  music  to  the 
King.  He  was  son  of  a  peasant,  and  had  received  some  Lostmc- 
tion  from  a  cordelier  in  music  and  playing  on  the  guitar,  which 
be  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  violin,  his  favourite  instrument. 
The  Chevalier  de  Quise  brought  him  to  France  for  the  service 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  in  whose  kitchen  he  was  for 
some  time  saug-marmiCon,  under  scullion,  until  one  day  the 
Comte  de  T^ogent,  hearing  him  by  chance  amusing  himself 
with  playing  on  the  violin,  recommended  to  his  mistress  to  have 
bim  taught  by  proper  masters.  At  this  time  the  principal  band 
of  the  court  consisted  of  twenty-four  violins,  considered  the 
best  in  Europe  but  Louis  XIV.  having  heard  IjuIU  play« 
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initibited  a  ntv  buid  in  his  favor  in  the  year  1652,  and  gave 
tbem  the  name  of  Lapedta  Fiolotu.  The  different  parts  of  a 
Bosical  [ueoe  were  not  then  performed  from  r^alar  books,  but 
learned  off  by  heart  by  the  musicians,  who  should  each  be  indi- 
Tidaally  instruct  . by  the  master.  Here  Lnlli  introduced 
his  first  great  improvement,  making  his  pnpils  play  from  the 
book  and  Icaiu  tiieir  own  parte,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  was 
able  to  inodace  ^mphoniea  and  other  harmcmised  pieces,  and 
bnmgbt  his  band  to  greater  perfection  than  any  of  the  Italians 
(tf  his  day.  He  was  iu>w  appointed  superintendent  of  the  king's 
vane,  and  io  the  year  1672,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
the  Abb^  Penia  and  his  associates,  the  former  g:ive  up  his 
privilc^  of  the  academy  of  music,  which  was  granted  to  Lulli, 
vbo  eaued  a  new  tbei^  to  be  constructed  near  the  Palais 
d*  Orieana,  in  the  Uoe  Yaugirard,  called  the  Luxemburg, 
Afker  the  death  of  Moli^  in  1673,  the  French  opera  was  re- 
moved to  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  where  it  remained 
for  a  long  time.  The  first  piece  brought  out  by  Lulli,  was 
that  of  IfU  PeUt  de  f  Autour  ei  de  Bacckut,  a  pastoral  with 
ballet8,the  words  by  Quinault,in  1672,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  CadmM,  The  first  female  actors  and  singers  did 
not  appear  until  the  year  1681. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Erench  AeadSmie  de  Munque 
by  the  famous  Lnlli,  of  whom  Voltaire  says  that  he  "  was  the 
Esther  of  true  music  in  France."  Before  the  time  of  this  great 
matfer,  attention  was  paid  only  to  the  first  parts  of  the  singine. 
In  the  violin  parts,  the  baas  and  tenor  instruments  muy 
performed  a  simple  accompaniment,  a  sort  of  counter-poin^ 
vbicb  the  players  oomposed  generally  as  it  occurred  to  them, 
and  played  without  book,  and  the  singers  of  the  same  parts 
followea  the  same  method.  But  Lulli  brought  the  whole  into 
a  regular  system,  such  as  is  {Hractised  at  the  present  day.  He 
was  the  fint  also  to  inta>dnce  oboes,  trumpets,  drums,  and 
cymbals  into  the  Orchestra,  and  even  made  use  of  a  whistle  in 
one  the  scenes  of  his  Ads  ei  Galai^*  The  words  of  his 
Operas  woe  principally  written  by  Quinault,  who  was  an 
advocate  by  profession,  and  considered  the  beat  poet  of  his  time, 
notwithatanaing  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  tiM 
critic  Boilcau : 

*'  £t  tons  esa  lieu  eoaurans  ds  monle  Inbriqae, 
Qne  Lolfi  rachauifo  det  ions  de  aa  muiique.'* 

When  these  two  ooncorted  a  piece  between  them,  it  was 
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at  once  submitted  to  the  King,  Lou»  XIV.,  and  his  court  jnr;, 
who  decided  on  the  scenes^  verses,  dresses,  and  iimsic,  and  then 
it  was  shewn  to  the  Acad^mie  Fran^ise,  of  which  Qainanlt 
Was  a  member.  La  Fontaine  wrote  an  opera  for  Lulli,  but  it 
was  condemned  by  the  whole  court,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
played. 

So  great  was  the  favor  <rf  Lulli  at  conrti  that  it  raised  ap 
many  enemiesto  him,  amongst  the  rest  Oiu8chard,who  attempted 

to  poison  him  with  juice  of  tobacco.   The  king,  however,  gave 
him  letters  of  nobility,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  high  courtiers,  who  up  to 
this  time  considered  that  an  honor  particularly  reserved  for 
themselves.   Th&r  cut  him,  and  would  not  receive  him  into 
their  sodety  until  the  king  insisted,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
reception  into  the  eot^frerie,  he  treated  the  members  to  the 
Opera  of  le  triomphe  de  V  Amour.    Lulli  now  neglected  the 
violin  so  much,  that  he  would  not  even  allow  one  to  be 
brought  into  his  honse,  but  the  Mar^chal  de  Orammout,  by  a 
happy  nH0,  managed  to  get  him  to  play.   She  desired  LuUi 
to  hear  one  of  his  valets,  Lahmde,  playing  on  that  instrument, 
and  to  give  him  a  fiew  instmctions.    The  lesson  b^n,  but 
Lulli,  soon  di^usted  with  the  bad  performance  of  bis  pupil, 
snatched  the  violin  from  his  hands,  and  commencing  himself, 
became  so  excited  by  his  own  music,  that  he  could  not  be  got 
to  stop  for  three  hoars. 

One  of  his  best  operas,  Alf»t  created  a  great  sensation  at 
court,  and  nve  rise  to  a  him  moi  of  the  king,  who,  when 
Madame  de  Mainlenon  declared  Mf/t  to  be  her  favorite,  said, 
**  Ah,  Atys  is  a  happy  man.'*     Boilean,  at  the  performance  of 
this  opera,  asked  the  box-keeper  to  put  him  in  a  placejn  the 
theatre,  where  he  would  not  hear  the  words,  as  though  he 
liked  Lulli's  music  much,  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
Qninault*8  verses.    This  ia  but  one  of  the  injustices  which 
this  bitter  critic  committed. 
Qoineult's  last  opera  was  that  of  Armide^  the  last  act  of  which 
had  to  be  rewritten  five  times  in  order  to  please  Lulli.     It  is 
still  considered  a  very  excellent  performance,  has  been  reset  by 
fiameau,  subsequently  by  Qluck,  and  is  still  frequently  played 
in  France.  MoH^re's  Boufffeois  QentUhomme,  and  Fontenelle's 
Pgyciie,  and  also  BelieropAtm,  were  brought  out  by  Lulli. 
The  siiigers  of  his  time  were  not  of  such  exodlence  as  to  need 
mnch  mention,  the  two  principal  female  rocalisU  being  La 
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Sodois  and  La  Uanpin.  The  adveDtores  of  the  latter  are 
somewhat  carious  as  given  by  Mr.  George  Hogarth. 

81m  wtM  born  in  1673)  uid  married  at  a  terj  early  ^e,  but  soon 
ran  nraj  with  a  feucinff  master*  from  whom  she  learned  tba  lua 
of  the  imall  sword.  Alter  remaining  for  some  time  at  Marseilles, 
where  she  narrowl;  escaped  the  panishment  of  burning  alire  for 
setting  fire  to  a  convent,  ihe  went  to  Paris,  speared  on  the  opwa 
stage  at  the  affe9f  two-and-twent;,  and  was  for  a  oonriderable  time 
the  re%mny  mroqrite  of  the  day*  HavlBir  on  some  occasion  been 
sfttnted  bj  Dnmeni,  a  singer,  we  put  on  male  attire,  watched  for 
hin  in  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  insiuted  on  his  drawing  his  sword 
and  fighting  her,  and  on  his  refusing,  caned  bim  and  took  bis  watch 
snd  snnlF-box.  Next  day  Dumeni  haviog  boasted  in  the  opera  house, 
that  he  had  defended  himself  against  three  men.  who  had  attempted 
to  rob  hitn,  she  told  the  whole  story,  and  produced  bis  watch 
and  snnfT-box  in  proof  of  her  baviug  chastised  him  as  a  coward. 
TbeTenard,  another  unger  of  note,  was  nearly  treated  in  the  same 
nianner,  and  had  no  other  way  of  escaping,  but  by  publicly  begging 
bcr  pardon,  after  hiding  himself  in  the  Palais  Boyal  for  three 
verb.  At  a  Ball  ^ven  by  Monaiear  the  brother  or  Louis  XIV., 
she  appesu^  in  men's  clothes,  and  having  behaved  impertinently  to 
a  lady,  was  called  oat  by  three  of  her  friends.  Instead  of  avoicuog 
the  combat,  by  discovering  her  sex,  drew  her  sword,  and  killed 
all  the  three ;  and  then,  returning  very  coolly  to  the  ball-room,  told 
the  storj  to  Hcmnaar,  who  ohtuafd  mr  pardon*  After  aome  other 
adventure*.  An  went  to  Brnasels,  where  she  became  mistora  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  prince,  having  quitted  her  for  the  Countess  of 
Arcos,  sent  her  by  that  lady's  husband  a  purse  of  40U0  livres,  with  an 
order  to  quit  Brussels.  But  this  singular  heroine  threw  thejpurse  at  the 
Count's  head,  telling  bim  it  was  a  recompense  worthy  of  such  a 
roetemptible  scoundrel  as  himsdf.  She  afUrwards  returned  to  the 
Parisian  stage,  irtiich  sbe  left  in  1705.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  life 
M  not  the  lout  extraordinary  part  of  it.  She  became  at  last  very 
devout,  and  having  recalled  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been 
bog  separated,  lived  with  him  in  a  pious  manner  till  her  death  In 
17(^,  at  the  ige  of  thirty-fonr.  Sooli  is  the  history  of  this  woman, 
given  by  Labrade  and  other  writos  (  and  strai^e  as  it  is,  there 
seems  no  reason  fbr  doubting  its  truth. 

lioUi  owed  his  death  to  a  voand  he  gave  himaelf  in  the  foot 
vith  a  cane,  as  he  was  beating  time  to  a  Te  Beam  performed 
in  honor  of  the  king's  recoverjr  frmn  a  serious  illness  in  1687. 
The  court  doctors  advised  bim  to  have  the  limb  ampDtated, 
bat  be  put  himself  under  a  qaack,  who  promised  to  save  the 
member,  and  only  prodnced  mmtification.  His  confessor 
would  not  give  him  atwolution,  if  be  did  not  consent  to  burn 
a  rather  licentious  opera,  which  he  was  engaged  composing, 
called  JeJkUle  ei  Pulith^    It  was  taken  from  a  drawer  and 
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cast  into  the  fire.  Ooe  of  the  Princes  of  Vendtoie  asked  him, 
whv  he  had  barned  it,  as  he  might  recover.  *'  Hush,**  nkl 
Ltuli,  "  I  have  got  anoUier  copy  of  it**  Howwcr^  whea  pm> 
oounced  be,Tond  recovery,  he  shewed  iotense  remorse,  and 
stretched  himself  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  singing  to  one  of  his  own  airs  the  words, "  // /atU  ntourir, 
pieAetir,  ii  famt  mornir."  After  his  death  the  obnoxious  opera 
was  finished  hy  another  composer  and  sabeeqnentij  performed. 
This  famous  man  was  stout  m  person,  dark  in  faoe,  widi  a  sjpi- 
rited  expression.  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  table,  which 
predisposed  him  to  the  illness  from  which  he  died.  The  che< 
Tilier  de  Lorraine,  one  of  his  boon  companions,  obtained 
admittance  to  him  on  his  death-bed  on  the  plea  of  long  friend- 
ship. Madame  Lulli,  in  her  husband's  presence,  upbraided 
hun  as  being  the  person  who  made  him  last  drunk,  and  caused 
his  death.  "  My  dear  wifle^"  said  Lolli  intermpting  ha, 
"M.  le  Chevalier  was  certainly  the  last  wh»  made  me  oruiik,  and 
if  I  recover  shall  be  the  first  to  do  so  again."  He  left  a  for- 
tune of  tweutj-six  thousand  pounds  aterling  after  him,  at  least 
three  times  the  value  of  the  same  sum  at  die  present  day. 
His  music  waa  van  simple,  and  though  the  aocompaniment 
vas  rather  thin  and  weak,  it  retained  posBasaiou  of  the  ^£^enoh 
stage  until  the  middle  of  the  last  oentniy,  to  the  time  of 

■  Bameao.  A  apecimen  of  his  play  of  Proterpine  is  given 
in  the  Harmonicon  of  1823.  lot  a  good  description  of  the 
style  of  actors  and  dresses  of  this  period,  we  ma^  refer  to  a 
paper  of  Addison's,  in  No.  29  of  the  Spectator. 

The  principal  followers  of  Lulli  up  to  the  time  of  Bamean, 
were  Golasse,  Campra,  and  Destonches,  the  former  of  whom 
prodnced  an  opera,  A^4t^  by  la  Fontaine  in  1691.  The 
author  himself  thonght  so  little  of  it,  that  he  told  some  ladies, 
who  sat  behind  him  during  the  performance,  and  who  praised 
both  the  anthOT  and  the  piece,  "  Well,  ladies,  the  piece  is 
not  worth  a  farthing,  and  this  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  whom  you 
talk  of,  ia  a  blockhead,  he  teUs  you  so  himself."  Li  &ct  up 
to  the  time  of  finmeau,  no  eminent  name  appears  connected 
with  the  French  Opera  except  Coupin  and  Marchand,  two 
great  organists,  and  Leclaire,  a  violinist.  A  new  style  of  music 
waa  now  introduced,  more  elaborate  and  fuller  in  the  accom- 
paniments and  chorus,  which  promised  soon  to  ^persede  th^ 

■  ofLulU. 

Bameau  was  born  in  the  year  1683,  at  Clermont  in  Aaveigne, 
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ad  pnUiBlMd  mwvni  treatises  on  mmicin  his  youth,  but 
ifidnot  produce  any  opera  until  his  fiftieth  year  in  1733,  when 
be  biooght  out  his  "  ayppolfte  et  Arieie"  which  at  once  gave 
bin  a  triumph  and  superseded  the  mnsic  of  Lulli.  Factions 
spirit,  however,  in  fa?or  of  either  of  these  composers  ran  very 
and  Tut  a  long  time  divided  the  public  and  court.  An 
Italiaii  company  having  eome  to  Paris,  and  acted  in  the  year 
17Sil  a  Bnrl«ita,  Strva  Padtvna,  the  parties  in  the  contest 
mm  dianged,  and  the  poblic  divided  between  the  Italians  and 
IVendi,  and  the  fend  became  so  strong  that  Jean  Jacques 
Bottsseao,  who  wrote  his  Letlre  ntr  la  Mtuique  Frangaue 
agunat  IVenoh  school,  was  burned  in  effigy  at  the  Opera 
koose  doOT.  The  Italians  were  after  two  years  driven  from 
Puis.  RoiisBfatt  hinudf  produced  a  piece,  lie  Devm  du  VU- 
Uf^t  which  has  been  since  reproduced  on  the  IVench  stage, 
but  he  got  into  such  bad  odour  with  his  orchestra  from  his 
iaiperions  manner,  that  th^  hang  him  in  efQgy.  Bameau 
was  a  man  of  a  coarse  disposition,  selfish  and  very  avaricious. 
He  broaght  out  his  last  opera,  /ew  Paladim  in  1760,  and  four 
years  after  died  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Daring  hia  time,  Hondonville  composed  TUtm  ti  Aurore  in 
the  heigbt  of  the  Italian  dispute,  when  the  theatre  was  divided 
into  two  sides,  the  Coin  dn  Soi^  the  French  faction,  and  the 
Coi*  de  la  BeinCy  the  Italian.  The  author  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  whose  orders  the  pit,  before 
the  doors  were  opened,  was  filled  by  the  king's  household) 
ududiug  the  other  party,  so  that  the  Opera  was  completely 
BDCoessfal.  He  also  prod  need  a  piece,  Dapimt  et  Aleimadure, 
in  the  patois  of  Languedoc,  sung  by  artistes  from  the  south, 
the  mosical  langnage  of  which,  contrasted  with  the  French,  crea- 
ted a  great  sensation  on  the  stage. 

At  the  QfMni  Omtgne  many  Operas  d  ariettes  or  ballets, 
wen  now  represented,  some  by  the  nmous  Favart.  He  was 
ton  of  ft  pe>^  couk,  and  made  ekaneonnier  to  Marshal  Saxe's 
amy  in  ronders  before  the  battle  of  Boconx.  He  married  a 
Hademoisdle  Obantilly,  with  whom  the  general  fell  desperately 
in  love.  They  escaped  from  the  camp  before  Maestricht 
dorii^  a  stormy  ni^t,  when  the  bridges  of  communication 
between  two  parts  oi  the  armv,  then  in  a  perilous  position, 
had  been  avept  away.  Marshal  8axe  was  found  by  one  of  his 
offlcert,  Dumesnil,  atting  on  his  bed  and  bewailing  his  fate  in 
tones  of  the  most  viideut  giief.  The  officer  thought  his  anxiety 
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was  running  oil  the  misfortane  of  the  bridges,  and  endeATonred 
to  comfort  him  representing  that  ihej  might  be  repaired  in 
a  few  hoars.  "  What/'  cried  the  Marshal,  "  is  it  the  bridges 
you  are  talking  about  all  this  while  P   That  is  nothing — I  can 

f)ut  it  to  T^hts  in  a  coaple  of  hoan.  Bat  ChantiUy — I  hsra 
ost  her,  she  has  deserted  me."  He  procured  a  Letlre  de  Gaciat 
from  Louis  XY.,  subsequentlyf  and  imprisoned  Madame 
Pavart  in  a  convent  in  the  country,  until  she  consented  to  be- 


actress  at  the  TA^tre  ItaHeti,  and  died  in  1773. 

There  is  an  amusing  description  of  the  manner  of  representa- 
tion of  a  French  Opera  at  this  period,  given  in  hia  eorre^ond- 

ence  for  1765  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm.   "The  piece  was 


alternately,  and  never  to  the  purpose.  It  ended  with  every 
act,  and  then  had*  to  begin  again,  till  at  last  Castor  was  fairly 
killed,  buried,  brought  to  life  again,  and  received  into  Paradise. 
To  celebrate  his  apotheosis,  the  dancers,  male  and  female,  took 
the  names  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  danced  a  ekaeonne, 
and  while  the  moon,  who  was  called  Mademoiselle  Preslin, 
placed  herself  between  M.  Vestris,  who  was  the  sun,  and 
Mademoiselle  Allard,  who  was  the  earUi,  the  foot-lights  wore 
lowered  to  imitate  an  eclipse.  This  ingenious  i(ks  vaa  leceired 
with  great  applause." 

Duni,  Phiiidor,  the  great  chess-player,  and  a  few  others,  prece- 
ded Gr^try,  who  composed  for  the  oomio  Op«a  some  80  pieces, 
commencing  with  U  Huron,  the  words  of  which  are  by  M  ar- 
montel.  He  improved  very  much  the  taste  for  music  in  France, 
aurvived  the  Eevolution,  and  died  full  of  honor  in  18(5. 

Gluc^  now  came  forward  under  the  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoanette  with  the  /pMi^^ie  e»  JuHde,  and  OrpA/e,  and  was 
shortly  after  opposed  by  Piccini,  who,  under  the  tuition  of  Mar- 
montel  in  the  rrench  language,  of  which  he  did  not  understand 
one  word,  composed  Roland.  At  the  rehearsals  of  the  music, 
I^ccini  was  thrown  into  de^wir  by  the  singers  and  the  band, 
who  could  not  keep  time  for  a  dozen  bars  together.  It  pro- 
duced, however,  such  an  impression  on  the  public,  as  to  revive 
the  old  factions  of  Italians  and  French,  under  the  names  of 
Gluckites  and  Piccinistes.  The  rival  authors  met  one  evening 
at  supper  at  the  house  of  Berton,  then  director  of  the  Opera, 
they  embraced  each  other,  converaed  very  freely,  and  when 
Gluck  became  warmed  with  wine,  he  turned  to  Picoini,  and 


come  his  mistress. 
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told  him,  tlwt  the  French  understood  nothing  of  singing,  that 
he  vas  m  great  man,  composed  fine  oiasic,  and  thought  onljr 
ot  his  reputation,  bat  that  if  he  vaa  wise  he  should  Uiink  only 
of  nuking  money,  and  nothing  else.  They  parted  very  good 
friends,  bat  the  var  between  their  partisans  was  still  maintained 
IS  hotly  aa  ever. 

Piccini  afterwards  went  to  Nnplea,  but  fell  under  the  dis- 
plessare  of  the  Government  there  on  account  of  his  political 
i^ions,  and  lost  all  his  property.  He  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  was  about  receiving  an  office  from  the 
Finit  Consul,  when  he  expired  on  the  7th  May  1800,  at  the 
village  of  Pas»y,  exhausted  by  mental  labour  and  bodily  suffer* 
ing,  at  the  age  of  peventy-two  years.  In  his  Jphige'nie  en  TaU' 
ride  a  Mademoiselle  Ij^uerre  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  sucli 
a  state  of  elevation,  that  she  could  not  walk,  and  was  supported 
by  her  attendant  priestesses.  She  had  ruined  by  her  eztrava- 
gsace  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  a  wealthy  farmer  general,  but 
was  still  a  great  favorite.  The  audience  treated  lier  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  did  not  hiss,  and  between  the  acta  she  had 
time  to  recover  herself  and  finish  her  part  creditably.  She  was 
sent,  however,  to  the  pruon  of  Fort  L'Eveque  by  the  king,  where 
she  remained  two  days,  and  expressed  great  contrition  on 
coming  oat,  repeating  the  first  two  Hues  of  her  part 
"  O  jour  fatal,  que  Je  voulais  en  vain, 
Ne  pas  compter  parmiceux  de  ma  vie." 
Sbe  subsequentlr  died  from  the  effects  of  dissipation  in  the 
jear  1788,  leavinglKhind  her  a  fortune  of  £75,000  sterling. 

After  the  Opera  house  was  burned  in  1781,  the  Academio 
Royale  de  Musique  gave  concerts  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  on  one 
occasion  imposed  on  the  Gluckistes,  a  piece  announced  as  a 
action  of  Gluck,  but  really  one  by  Jomelli,  and  which  had 
hissed  in  Italy.  It  was  loudly  applaused  by  the  partisans, 
who  finding  ont  their  mistake  by  a  whisper  passed  in  the  hal), 
abandoned  Hm  field  of  battle  alt<^etl)er  to  the  Ficcinistea 
and  did  not  again  shew  themselves.  Before  this,  while 
U.  Yismes  was  director  in  1779,  a  rebellion  arose  among 
the  corps  dramaiique  against  the  despotism  of  the  manager. 
La  Fayette  had  just  retamed  from  America,  and  a  congress 
wts  formed  having  at  its  head  the  elder  Vestris,  le  Dieu  de  /a 
Brnm^  One  lady.  Mademoiselle  Guichard,  being  ordered  by 
the  government  to  dance,  replied,  "  The  miiiister  orders  txae 
to  dance;  well— he  had  better  look  to  himself,  lest  I  make 
himself  dance  one  of  these  days."  When  this  was  reported  to 
10 
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the  jonng  l^ing  he  remarked  to  those  about  him, "  It  is  all 
yoar  own  faulty  ffenllemeD ;  if  joa  paid  these  ladies  fewer  atten- 
tionsj  they  wonla  not  be  so  insolent."  She  applied  for  a  nev 
and  extravagant  dresa,  and  waa  refased  ;  but  she  gained  her 
point  by  sending  the  manager  the  dress  she  had,  cut  into  ten 
thousand  pieces.  A  dancer,  Dauberval,  and  the  younger  Ves- 
tris  were  teut  to  piison  for  their  rebellion,  the  elder  Vestris 
saying  to  his  son  as  he  was  taken  away,  "Go — this  ia  the 
proadest  day  of  your  life.  Take  my  carriage  and  demand  the 
apartment  of  my  friend  the  King  of  Poland ;  I  shall  pay  every 
expense."  The  fracas  ended  by  the  Prev6t  des  MarcfasnOi 
being  appointed  director,  M.  Yisons  reduced  to  be  his  deputy, 
aud  all  the  ItaUans  in  Paris  dismissed  by  the  Government. 

Gluck  had  left  Paris  in  1779,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other eminent  composer,  Sacchini.  Ilis  operas,  S^naud  brought 
oat  in  1783,  and  (Edipe  h  Colonte  in  1787,  obtained  complete 
sacoess.  Oluck  died  in  17S7,  and  his  rival,  Piccini,  generously 
proposed  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  concert,  to  consist  entirely  of  his  compositions.  Tlie 
warfare  between  the  two  parties  of  which  these  men  were  the 
chiefs,  had  a  most  beneficaal  effect  on  French  taste  in  music, 
and  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  raise  it  above  the 
style  of  the  productions  of  Bameau.  The  comiooperas  of  Gretiy 
had  the  same  useful  tendency,  and  were  aucceeded  by  those  of 
Dalayrac,  whose  Nina,  <m  ia  /olle  par  Amamr  created  a  great 
sensation. 

Goasec  compj)sed  a  great  namber  of  successful  operas  which 
are  now  forgotten.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  CoMervatoire 
de  Miuique  along  with  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  when  that  in- 
stitation  was  established  in  1795,  and  lemaiued  in  it  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1829  at  the  age  of  96  years. 
"  All  Paris/*  says  a  French  memoir  of  him,  "  remembers  the 
venerable  composer,  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  quitting 
bis  lodgings  precisely  at  five,  to  repair  to  the  TA^tre  ii'^dea% 
{ht  lived  tkt  village  ofPaa^,)  He  always  halted  halfway 
at  the  CS|/?  de%  vainSiSst  and  after  taking  his  coffee  resumed  hu 
oouiae,  and  was  found  immediately  after  Ooa  opening  of  tiie 
doors,  in  his  accustomed  comer  of  the  pit.  liike  a  veteran,  he 
continued  to  the  last,  faithful  to  the  post  of  his  early  glories.'' 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  suddenly  fainted  in  the  street, 
and  when  on  recovering  his  senses  he  was  asked  where  he  wished 
to  be  takm  to,  he  replied ;  "  to  the  Opera  Comique." 
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SftKeri,  ft  papil  of  Glock's,  bronght  oat  iu  17H1 ,  lea  Danaides 
is  the  niLine  of  his  master  with  great  success,  and  in  1 787  com- 
the  music  Tarart,  an  Opera  by  Beaumarchais,  which  had' 
read  to  priTate  circles  for  three  years  before  by  its  author. 
It  vas  founded  on  an  eastern  tale,  the  music  was  considered 
to  be  irf  great  merit,  and  it  drew  immense  crowds,  perhaps 
owiag  to  the  political  notions  mixed  up  with  it,  which  suited 
tbe  temper  of  the  times.  Another  disciple  of  Gluck  shortly 
fiiUoved,  tbe  more  celebrated  Mehul,  a  Belgian,  who  was  found 
It  ]<t  years  of  age  hiding  in  the  theatre  to  hear  the  performance 
of  Iplugiitieem  Temridey  and  was  taken  in  hand  by  Gluck.  He 
prodaoed  many  pieces  daring  tbe  Bev<4ation,  and  in  1806  ex- 
daded  the  violins  from  the  orchestra  during  the  performance 
of  his  C/jUa/,  substituting  violas. for  them.  The  effect  was 
daU  and  monotonoos,  and  Gretry  who  was  present,  whispered 
to  a  friend  near  him,  "  I  would  give  a  loais  to  hear  a  cricket 
ddrp  just  now  **  His  master-piece,  /m^A,  appeared  in  1816, 
ad  it  eonsidered  to  be  a  work  of  noble  simplicity  in  its  style, 
udpatbetic  beauties  in  its  melodies. 

We  now  come  to  the  contemporary  era  in  French  music, 
over  which  it  will  be  snfficient  to  cast  a  very  hurried  glance,  aa 
no  doubt  every  person  is  more  or  less  femuiaT  with  the  most 
celebrated  composers  of  it,  and  their  productions.   The  most 
miarkable  of  Uiese  are  Cherabini,  Spontini,  Herold,  Auber, 
Mejobev  and  Hd^y.  The  first  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1768, 
ind  produced  his  Opera  DemopAeon  in  17S8,  which  was  followed 
many  others,  lea  Meneevroffea,  his  last,  coming  out  in  1813. 
Uf  was  more  celebrated  for  his  chnrch  music.  Bonaparte,  when 
fint  oonsnl,  did  not  seem  mach  to  relish  his  operas,  and  once 
tsBMrked  to  him,  "my  dear  Cherabini,  yon  are  certainly  an  ex- 
eellflBt  uiisieiaD,  but  really  yonr  music  is  so  noisy  and  com- 
plieated  th«t  I  can  make  nothing  of  it."   To  which  the  com- 
poser replied ;  **  my  dear  general,  you  are  an  excellent  soldier, 
W  in  regard  to  masic,-  yon  must  excuse  me  if  X  don't  think  it 
OMCssaiy  to  adapt  my  compositions  to  your  comprehension." 
This  K^j  annoyed  Napoleon,  for  some  years  afterwards  he 
wintcd  a  maedro  di  eavella  and  offered  the  office  to  MehnI, 
who  forested  Cherabini ;  but  Napoleon  replied  haaghtily, "  1 
nnt  a  matatro  di  eapella  who  will  make  mnsio,  and  not  noise, 
and  hr  appointed  Le  Suenr.  Cherabini  was  a  director  for  some 
time  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  died  in  184  L  at  the  age  of  80 
vests,  ^nlini'a  principal  work  is  SemirMnia,  brought  out  first 
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in  ]  803.    He,Berton,  and  Le  Sueur  may  be  placed  in  tlie  same 

class;  their  works  are  now  out  of  date.    Boieldieu  obtained  a 
somewhat  greater  reputation ;  we  know  his  compositions  by 
la  JJame  Blanche,  still  occasionally  produced  on  the  PrencU 
stage.  It  is  founded  on  Scott's  novel,  the  Monastery,  the  words 
by  Scribe,  and  is  considered  to  contain  many  fine  passages. 
Herold brought outi/anVin  1826,&nd^ffi;Ki  in  1831, the  latter 
resembling  Don  Giovanni  in  its  plot.    A  few  years  ago  it  was 
Italianicised  at  her  Mojosty's  Theatre  in  London,  and  much 
admired.    Auber's  Operas,  Fra  IHavolo,  LaMuetfe  de  Portici 
(Ma^aniello)^  Lea  BiamanU  de  la  Couronne,  Le  Domino  Noir, 
and  others,  are  well  knovn  to  the  public,  as  well  as  bis  brilltant 
style  of  mnsic,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Mejerbeer 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1794,  and  was  tlie  son  of  a  banker  in 
that  city.    He  was  a  pupil  of  tlie  Ahh6  Vogler,  a  teacher  of 
the  old  German  school,  but  hnppily  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
improved  the  severe  style  of  his  native  country.  His  il  CroeiatOy 
performed  at  Venice  in  1S25,  gained  him  great  reputation,  and 
showed  that  lie  could  combine  the  softness  and  flowing  characler 
of  the  Italian  with  the  strict  harmony  of  the  German  melody. 
He  went  shorlly  after  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself  to  the  French 
Opera,  bringingout  Robert  leJHableat  the Acaiie'/iiic  de  Mueigue 
in  1B31.    It  will  be  seen  ht  reafler  that  it  met  with  immense 
success.    The  words  are  by  Scribe,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto 
of  his  next  piece,  les  Huguenots  jjerformed  for  the  first  time  in 
I S36.   This  composition  marks  the  present  taste  of  the  French 
theatres  for  horrible  exhibitions  and  massacres,  strong  chorases 
r.nd  stunning  music.  Le  Propkete,  whicli  came  out  in  1848,  has 
oqunllcd  its  predecessors  in  reputation,  and  has  been  translated 
and  played  in  Italian  and  German.    It  is  somewhat  gloomy  and 
monotonous  in  its  expression,  but  the  cQ'ect  is  generally  grand 
and  dramatic.    HaBvy  has  enjoyed  a  great  name  in  France  for 
many  years,  founded  in  the  first  place  on  la  Juice  and  many 
comic  Operas,  Gnido  et  Ginevra,  le  val  d"  Andorre,  and  others. 
His  la  Tempesta  also  produced  considerable  effect  and  won 
fame  for  its  author.    Some  of  those  shall  be  noticed  hereafter, 
as  well  as  the  efiect  produced  by  them  on  the  Parisian  public. 
Tlie  only  remaining  name  is  that  of  Adolpbe  Adam,  whose 
tillon  de  Longjvmeau  is  well  known,  and  has  become  popular 
in  many  other  countries  besides  France.    He  died  in  the  year 
1847,  shortly  after  producing  his  ballet  of  la  Fille  de  Marbret 
in  which  Fanny  Cento  danced  along  with  Carlotta  Grisi  and  M.' 
Saint  li^n. 
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The  most  celebrated  rasle  vocalist  that  France  perhaps  ever 
gave  birth  to,  vas.  tJie  famoaa  Garat«  who  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Bordeaux.  He  had  never  learned  music,  and  sung 
merelj  from  ear«  but  his  performances  as  an  amateur  delighted 
even  the  beat  judi^en  in  the  musical  world,  Picciui  aud  Sacchiui 
his  contemporaries.  He  attracted  notice  first  in  1784,  bjr  eiug- 
ing  through  an  entire  Opera,  not  omitting  tlie  violin  aocom- 
paniments  and  airs  of  the  ballet.  Contemporarj  with  him  was 
Chardin,  another  first  rate  tenor,  and  since  then  Lais  and  Elle- 
viou  became  distinguished  both  as  theatrical  and  church  singers. 
The  artistes  of  our  own  times  will  be  noticed  bereafterj  and 
their  merits  aud  characters  discussed.  It  is  strange,  that  Ma- 
dame Malibran,  perhaps  the  greatest  female  singer  that  ever  came 
bom  Francci  never  devoted  herself  to  the  support  of  the  Opera 
of  her  own  nation,  but  comfined  herself  exclusively  to  Italian 
singing.  This  perhaps  was  caused  entirely,  byherhavingowedher 
firstgrcal  success  toller  efforts  at  Her  Majesty's  theatreiiiLoiidon. 
We  therefore  have  nothing  to  say  of  her  performances,  as  we  are 
confined  completely  to  the  art  isles  of  the  AcademiedeMusique. 

It  would  be  altogether  supertl  uous,  and  no  doubt  wearisome,  to 
give  anyien^theneidaccountof  the  different  managers,  who  were 
placed  at  vanoos  times  siuceits  foundation  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musigue,  or  the  numerous  orders  made  at  various 
times  by  thei'rench  Government  rp?in'cting  it.  During  LuUi's 
time,  as  before  noticed,  aflcr  tlie  death  of  MolitSre  in  1 U73,  the 
theatre  of  tiie  Palais  Koyal  was  given  over  to  it  for  its  perform- 
ances. JTemale  actors  aud  i^ingcr?  did  not  appear  on  its  stage 
until  the  year  1C81.  After  LuUi's  death,  his  nepliew  Fravime 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  court  for  thirteen  years,  subject  to 
a  number  of  pensions  to  Lulli's  family  and  otliers,  and  subse- 
quently held  the  directorship  for  many  years.  Several 
persons  succeeded  him  up  to  the  year  1749,  when  the 
management  was  granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  whose  oQicers  took  possession  of  and  sealed  up  all  the 
etoresand  appointments.  Permission  had  beengiven  in  1715 
to  hold  balls  aud  concerts  in  the  house,  for  which  purpose,  ur* 
rangements  were  made  to  place  the  orchestra  and  pit  on  a  level 
with  the  stage,  to  decorate  the  sides  of  the  grand  hall  thus 
formed  with  pilasters,  arcades,  and  mirrorf!,  and  to  hang  twenty- 
four  lustres  from  the  ceiling.  The  first  ball  was  held  in  the 
next  year  on  the  11th  November,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  and, 
Roewdiog  to  the  Frencli  custom,  was  repeated  every  Sunday 
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vatSa  Advent}  then  taken  ap  again  on  Twelfth  day,  oontinued 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  until  the  Carnival.  Masks  attended, 
the  dancing  eommenced  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
ended  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such  waa  the  ori^n 
of  the  present  Bals  de  I'Opera,  which  form  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Paris  in  the  season.  In  1763  the  theatre  of  the 
Fftlata  Boyal  was  burned  down,  and  the  Opera  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Tuilleries ;  bat  in  1781  the  same  fate  await- 
ed it  in  its  new  quarters,  and  caused  it  to  be  established 
provisionatl;  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  Government 
constructed  a  new  building  for  it  in  the  Rue  Bichelieo, 
opposite  the  Boyal  Libru7,  in  the  jear  1794.  Here  it  was 
domiciled  np  to  the  year  1820,  when  the  Duke  de  Bern  was 
asaassinated  bv  Lonvel,  and  it  waa  determined  to  take  down 
the  edifice  and  raise  an  expiatory  monmnent  in  its  place. 
This,  however,  was  changed  afterwards  in  18S0  into  a  public 
fountain,  commemoratory  of  the  deed  perpetrat«l  on  its  site. 
A  Buccesfiion  of  different  v^stema  of  management  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  Qovemment  since  the  year  1776,  when  siz  com- 
missioners were  named  by  the  king  to  look  after  the  proper 
direction  of  the  theatre.  In  1790  it  fcU  into  the  hands  of 
the  municipality,  and  subsequently  was  given  ov&  to  the  actors 
themselves,  as  a  private  speculation,  until  1794,  when  it  was 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  Empire 
tile  chamberlain  of  the  household  had  entire  control  over  the 
manaf^ment,  and  with  t^e  return  of  the  Boorbona  a  royal 
commissioner  was  appointed,  for  the  apeoial  pBrpoee  ai  the 
snpervision  of  the  Acad^mie  Boyale  de  Musique.  It  was«^ain 
given  over  to  private  enterprize  with  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
state,  as  will  be  seen  herea^r,  until  the  present  Emperor 
brought  it  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  appointing  an  administrator  general,  with  a  salary  of 
30,000  francs  a  yeaf)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ita  ob- 
jects. 

The  building  in  the  Bne  Lepelletier,  near  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  where  the  performances  of  French  Opetss  are  now 
given  to  the  public,  was  constructed  in  the  je^  ll^SO,  by  the 
architect  Debret.  It  communicates  with  three  streets,  one  for 
private  vehicles,  another  for  hired  fiacres,  and  the  thvd  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  pers«is  o&  foot,  who  form  their  gwm^ 
as  at  all  French  Theatres  nndw  the  orders  of  the  police,  along 
the  Bne  Grange  Bateli^re.  Two  passages,  with  a  range  of 
small  shops  at  each  side,  connect  it  also  with  the  Boulevard. 
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X%efnmtuon»mented  with  arcades,  and  a  projeeting  veraa- 
der,  under  which  carnages  can  approach  the  principal  entraaoen. 
Tba  interim  arrangBmeDts  are  verjr  spacioos,  the  bodj  of  tha 
koose  itself  being  capable  of  eontaining  neatl;  2,000  penon«. 
Tkt  atege  is  about  45  Isct  in  width  by  86  in  length,  with  a  apeoe 
beneaUk  it  for  the  trap  aad  o^er  nuchioery  nearly  35  feet  in 
depth.  Its  singers  and  musidana  are  lecrnited  &om  the 
liBlitation  of  the  Ootuervatoire  de  Mmique  et  de  Deolamaivm, 
where  nearly  fonr  hundred  papHa  of  both  aexee  receive  gratuit- 
001  lessozis,  aiKl  compete  for  honors  and  prizes,  preparatory  to 
baag  uriieied  before  the  public  at  the  Ghvnd  Opera. 

Enough  has  now  been  given  of  the  history  of  the  deadinue 
it  Mu»qu«y  and  of  tbe  origin,  growth,  and  progress  of  the 
Aendi  open,  to  serve  as  anintrodnciion  of  the  reader  to  areviev 
of  the  volume,  which  is  plaoed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
It  eonnsts  of  a  series  of  sketches,  covering  a  space  of  aboot 
twenty  yean  of  tbe  most  recent  period,  and  is  wriU«n  in  that 
ityleofdaiiM^tf  so  acceptable  to  tbe  Parisian  public.  TheFreoch 
are  BMst  cnthusiaatio  on  tbe  aobject  of  tiieii  theatres,  and  paiw 
ticnlarly  of  the  two  which  may  be  called  national,  the 
Pftm^isj  and  the  Aead^mia  de  Mtuimte,  the  fhrst  specially 
devoted  to  le^timate  Preuch  drama,  and  the  second  to  opera- 
tie  modnotions  m  tbdr  own  language.  Thqr  are  jostly  proud 
of  niese  two  institntions,  which  haa  served  very  much  to  su»> 
tun  Md  keep  alive  good  taste  in  literature  and  music 
amongst  tbe  people.  It  ia  vecy  mueh  to  be  r^retted,  tbatitbe 
sune  pabKe  spirit  does  not  manifest  itself  in  Great  Britain, 
where  every  day  tbe  desire  for  national  dramatic  perfonnaQoea 
ii  dying  ont,  and  the  productions  of  native  talent  are  superseded 
bj  translations  of  foreign  pieces,  or  representations  in  foreign 
laagnages,  and  by  fbveign  actors.  It  u  incredible  tbe  amount 
itf  Honey  ^nt  by  the  Parisian  middle-classes  in  thea^gmng, 
partioulaiiy  during  tka  finer  montbs  oi  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  whole  population  may  be  said  to  live  in  tbe  open 
air.  miey  deprive  themselves  not  only  of  tbe  luxuries,  but 
ilso  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  become  habitues  of 
the  diffsreot  playhouses.  Henoe  may  be  easily  ondecstood 
the  avidity  with  which  anch  a  volume,  as  is  now  before  ua,  may 
be  nonvM  hy  the  public  of  that  gay  capitdu 

fHiese  J^tits  Memoires  must  uve  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
my  oos  who  haa  been  acquaiotpd  with  Parisian  life  for  »WM 
jmn  pMt.  They  will  KoaU  many  amusing  incidenta  and  stories 
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circulated  at  the  time,  which  formed  the  gossip  of  the  town, 
and  the  delight  of  the  habUtt^.  Thej  are  also  useAil  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  appearances  and  disappearances  of  many  cele- 
brated actors  and  actresses,  singers  and  dancers,  who  h^d  the 
stage  for  a  while  and  commanded  universal  applause,  but  who 
are  now  passed  awaj  and  almost  completelr  foi^tten.  Thej 
commence  in  the  year  1831,  when  M.  V^ron  obtained  the 
managemeni<  A  tiUe  is  told  of  M.  BoyerCoUard,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Division  des  beaux  ArU,  having  received  25,000 
francs  from  his  grateful  friend  for  having  procured  for  him  this 
appointment.'  Y^ron  was  also  editor  of  the  QMuiUvtionnelf 
and  as  such  had  allotted  to  him  152  shares  in  the  Northern 
Eailway  of  France,  on  which  the  premium  was  €0,000  franco 
but  which  he  sold  the  very  evening  he  obtained  them,  st  a 
profit  of  50,000  in  cash,  to  a  man  of  money,' in  order  to  realiae 
them  at  once.  He  was  a  most  superstitions  man,  would  never 
sit  at  table  when  the  company  numbered  thirteen,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  the  son  of  bis  coachman  dressed  up,  washed, 
sprinkled  with  Eau  de  Cologne^  and  placed  among  his  guests  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hated  number. 

The  Academy  of  Music  at  this  time  had  a  support  from  the 
state  of  810,000  francs,  or  abont  £32,400  sterling  a-year. 
It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  manager  to  lose  on  such  a  tran- 
saction, and  consequently,  when  M,  V^ron  retired  in  1835, 
and  took  the  Constituttonnel  ail  to  himself^  he  was  reported  to 
be  worth  some  500,000  francs,  or  £20,000  a-year.  In  1831 
the  opera  of  JRobert  le  Diable  by  Meyerbea  was  in  preparation, 
the  author  having  given  an  indemnity  against  Iqss  of  40,000 
francs.  It  was  sung  by  Dabadie,  Madame  Devrient,  Madame 
Dainoreau,  Mademoiselle  Doras,  ^Nourrist,  and  Levasseor. 
Meyerbeer  was  in  a  state  of  despair  during  the  rehearsals,  but 
notwithstanding  that  a  lamp-holderfell  on  the  stage  with  a  crash 
in  the  secondactjinthethiraascenenearlycrushedMademoiselle 
TagHoni,  and  in  the  last  Nounit  and  Levasseur  disappeared 
down  one  of  the  traps  destined  fur  another,  the  whole  went  off 
with  sucli  eclat,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  M.Veron'a  fortune. 

The  ]irincip:d  dansimes  were  Taglioni,  the  two  Esslers,  Du- 
vernay,  Koland,  who  possessed  50,000  francs  in  diamonds, 
Coquillurd,  Lc  Konx,  &c.  Tlie  foyer  de  la  dante,  or  room  in 
which  the  dancing  exercises  are  carried  on,  j^rticuUrly 
belonged  to  them.  Here  tliey  came  every  day,  their  wateiiog 
,  flans  in  their  hands,  and  having  sprinkled  the  floor  somewhat) 

I 
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and  robbed  their  slippers  1o  it,  began  the  evolatious  of  the  bar 
Janing  on  it  with  one  hand,  raising  their  feet  to  the  height  of 
their  heads,  whirling  around  and  ^ing  through  all  sorts  of 
nrnnasticoj  until  they  are  almo^  disjointed.  This  process  mast 
K  repeated  eTerj  day,  and  one  lesson  passed  over  will  sometime 
nfces^itate  a  constant  drilling  of  a  week,  before  the  necessarj 
nppleness  is  attained.  "  It  is  thought  general!;/*  says  M.  de 
Boigne,  that  the  daiuueses  at  the  opera  pass  their  lives  laugh* 
ing,  drinking,  eatingi  amusing  themselves,  and  making  love. 
Poor  girls  I  they  exist  onlj  to  work,  perspire,  eat  cold  veal, 
and  b^  for  a  ppUuse."  The  admirers  of  some  of  the  dedukinUt 
gaio  their  favor  by  menaces  of  being  hissed  by  them  or  their 
Iriends,  others  make  themselves  ridiculous,  making  love  to  a 
creature  who  disjoints  herself  every  moment,  or  flourishes  her 
toe  ia  the  face  of  her  Hen-aim^. 

Mile.  Davemay  was  a  child  of  the  opera,  that  is,  she  learned 
ha  steps  in  the  government  class  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Btftez,  a  retired  zephyr.  She  very  soon  abandoned  him  for 
the  more  experienced  tutelage  of  M.  Vestns,  who  exercised  a 
species  of  tyranny  over  her,  but  for  eacli  attack  or  insult 
ioflicted  by  him,  she  gave  him  in  return  a  sharp  retort.  This 
QDder-pacha  of  the  opera  was  understood  to  prefer  grape  in  a 
bottle  to  grape  in  a  cluster,  and  one  day  that  he  remarked  to 
bis  pupil,  *'  You  me  wrong,  Mile.,  in  fighting  against  me,  I 
trillsmashyou.  Itisthecaseoftheeartheujaragainst  the  iron  pot," 
alluding  to  one  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  "  The  iron  pot," 
laid  she,  it  is  the  wine  pot  you  mean;"  and  this  nickname  of 
viae  pot  stuck  to  the  pacha  during  the  rest  of  his  career. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  43  years,  in  conseqaence  of  liavingseen 
iiD  advertisement  for  a  dancing  master  at  Calcutta,  but  that 
tDTone  presenting  himself  should  be  a  chiropodist.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  might  be  seen  in  the  rue  St.  ^usiacJie,  a 
liuge  tooth  hanging  from  a  window  and  under  it  this  legenfl : 
"  Jean  Congo  pulls  out  teeth  and  gives  lessons  in  dancing  at 
Uie  fairest  price."  Mile.  Buvemay  appeared  first  in  the  cha> 
ncter  of  Miranda,  iu  la  Tetitation,  and  was  cast  upon  the 
stage  from  the  midst  of  a  witch's  diabolical  flaming  cauldron, 
to  charm  the  spectators  with  her  youth,  freshness,  and  timidity. 
She  fled  from  the  stage,  and  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  a  lover, 
to  the  quiet  cloisters  of  a  convent,  but  managed  by  an  anony- 
nioos  letter  cleverly  to  reveal  her  retreat,  and  be  brought  back 
to  the  scene  itf  her  triamphs.      A  Russian  admirer  jiresented 
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her  with  a  casket  containing  100,000  franca,  which  ebe  re- 
jected, telling  him  to  take  away  all  that  ftrraiUe  (metal). 
Another  hearine  this  said  to  her,  **  I  would  never  offer 

;  it  is  my  life  itidf,  which  I  would  be  happj  to  sacnBoe 
to  yon."  She,  howercr,  only  asked  a  tooth,  wmdi  he  haaetened 
to  present  to  her,  riiuwing  her  at  the  same  time  the  s[Hice  left 
in  liis  npperjaw.  "But,  you  wretch,"  cried  Miranda,  "it was 
one  of  yonr  lower  teeth,  which  I  asked  for,'*  and  afterwards 
sent  hni  back  Ids  tooth,  which  he  had  reset.  She  fell  in  love, 
however,  herself,  and  attempted  poisoniiig  wiA  a  decoction  <^ 
•om  and  vinegar,  in  1886  she  retired  from  the  opera,  u  now 
married,  and  enjoys  a  large  fortune. 

The  miseries  which  these  unfortunate  doMeutet  undergo  in 
learning  their  ^de,  the  constant  practioe  necessary  to  k^p  it 
up,  the  excessire  fatigue  consequent  on  the  esertioDa  on  the 
stA^e,  are  all  depictea  in  the  liveliest  manner.  They  paas  all 
their  time,  when  not  at  the  theatre,  in  endeavoring  to  invite 
lepoae^  stretched  in  an  arm-chair  or  on  a  sofe.  Their  food  is 
principally  cold  veal  or  poor  mutton,  their  appetite  is  extinct, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  exercise,  all  the  strength 
and  plumpness  of  their  bodies  go  into  their  lower  limba,  kav* 
iog  the  irat  nothing  but  akin  and  bone.  In  feet  the  Open  is 
said  to  be  the  best  collection  of  bones  in  IWnce  and  Naram. 
Two  species  of  dancing  have  been  invented,  the  0aA»i*i/,  con- 
sisting of  bounds  and  rebounds,  flying  through  the  air,  which  is 
that  practised  by  Taglioni ;  and  the  tacquet^,  the  essence  of  which 
is  vivacity,  quickness,  spinning  and  Im  peiit»  imps  sttr  ki 
pointes,  the  step  on  the  top  of  the  toes,  personified  by  Mile. 
£8sler.  The  male  dancns  are  no  longer  in  the  great  request, 
in  which  they  were  formerly,  the  principal  requirementa  <tf 
them  being,  that  they  should  be  reasonably  ugly  in  order  to  scA 
off  the  beauty  of  their  companion,  and  likewise  able  to  pirouette 
under  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  they  may  bear 
several  Sylphes  poised  on  various  parts  of  their  persons. 
What  wretched  slavery  these  unfortunate  people  subject  them- 
■elves  to,  in  order  to  gain  a  litUe  public  applanae  t 

Uarie  TagUoni  is  (teclared  to  be  ^e  most  perfect  dansense, 
who  ever  appeared  at  the  opera.  Before  her  time,  dancing 
was  only  an  art  of  jumpingas  high  as  possible,  and  spinning 
round  like  a  teetotum.  Her  appearance  revolntionized  the 
ialiet.  Her  father  was  a  Neapolitan,  her  ^ndfither  a  Swede. 
Bhe  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna  in  18S2,  in  a  my- 
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tbologioal  ballet;  "the  reoeptioii  of  a  youn^  nymph  at  the 
eourt  of  Terpsichore."  Her  fame  reeounded  in  Stuttgard  and 
Monidi,  where  she  added  to  it  nev  harelip  and  at  length,  in 
1827,  she  obtained  an  ordre  de  debmt  at  the  open  at 
Her  perfonnanoe  in  la  VtMe  dethroned  Madame  Moatesea, 
the  mgaing  qneen,  and  the  fint  bonquet  whioh  ef  er  fell  on 
the  stage,  was  thrown  at  her  feet.  In  183£  she  created  two 
bailete,  la  8^lphid%  and  NatMit,  both  of  which  had  enormoiu 
loocess.  She  pa»l  a  risit  to  Scotiand,  where  the  muncipalitj 
of  Bsrth  aent  her  a  depatation  reqaeating  her  to  dance  JKUAo- 
/m  in  the  town.  It  may  be  w^l  oonoeifcd  thnt  then  wen 
natfaer  a^n  nor  scenery  fit  to  sapport  the  performance ;  her 
semnt  Kerre  was  obliged  to  sabout  to  have  his  moaataches 
shaved  off,  to  render  him  fit  to  play  the  part  of  a  mannekin  in 
the  piece,  and  while  the  operation  was  Wng  performed,  she 
kept  the  attention  of  the  audience  engaged  by  steps  and  MUr#- 
which  ehe  invented  at  the  moment.  On  her  retnm  to 
Pttii,  she  disappointed  H.  Dnponcbdi  tiie  new  director,  wlw 
had  annonnced  la  SflpAidt,  and  besides  losing  the  nsoal  re- 
ceipts of  8000  francs,  be  was  fined  10,000.  She  complained 
of  an  abscess  in  the  foot,  which  a  few  days  after  was  compl^y 
healed  and  she  danced  sucoessfnlly.  The  fact  was,  her  fetber 
did  not  wish  her  to  appear  immediately  after  the  famous  aingor 
Noarril^  w  ho  had  gone  to  Italy  only  tin  day  before  her  letnm ; 
die  shoidd  come  out  after  bad  actors  or  singers,  so  that  tte 
contrast  would  be  the  more  striking.  The  Queen's  Theatre 
in  London  was  honored  by  her  fur  a  time,  but  she  soon  com* 
[dttned  (tf  a  swelling  in  the  knee.  In  1837  she  Seated  with 
the  open  at  St.  Petersburg^  where  she  gathered  roubles  and  ora- 
tions for  five  years  with  imperial  magnificence.  The  year  lS4i 
law  her  again  in  Paris  performing  the  Pa»del'OiiUtre,hvLtthc 
was  only  a  shadow  of  herself.  On  this  occasion  one  of  her 
friends,  Alfred  de  Musaet,  wrote  the  foUowing  verses  in  her 
«U)am : 

"Si  voua  ne  voulez  plus  danser, 
Si  vous  ne  faites  que  passer 
Sur  ce  grand  th^re  si  sombre, 
Ne  conrez  pas  apres  votre  ombre 
!Et  tftcbez  oe  nous  la  laisser." 

There  is  a  dark,  unwholesome  psnue  openiiw  into  the 
ne  Giange  Bateli^   At  tlie  end  of  Uiis  is  a  door,  which 
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leads  to  the  lodge  of  Mother  Orosnier,  who  in  her  capacity  of 
concierge  de»  amligtea,  presided  at  the  private  entrance  of  the 
artistes  of  the  Opera.  She  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
theatre,  not  that  she  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  during  her 
service  of  40  years,  daring  which  Ume  she  h^  not  seen  a 
single  opera  or  ballet  perfonned,  had  never  been  absent  or 
sick  even  once,  or  received  a  single  reprimand,  or  asked  for 
leave  to  absent  herself.  Every  evening  she  saw  defiling  before 
her,  the  whole  company  of  performers  and  scene-shifters, 
backwards  and  forwards  from  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
two  in  the  morning.  £ach  of  the  passers  by  saluted  her 
politely,  Bocording  to  the  nsnal  habit  of  the  French,  and 
addreraed  her,  some  m  Madame,  others  Mame,  others  Mire 
or  simply  Cromier,  but  the  name  of  La  Mhre,  given  to  her  one 
evening  by  the  singer  Nourrit,  appeared  to  aronse  her  ire ;  he 
did  not  repeat  it.  Her  cold  grey  eye  watched  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  lest  any  foreign  element  should  attempt  to 
gain  admission.  She  gave  good  advice  to  the  Figurantes, 
and  guarded  them  against  the  too  hot  pursuit  of  their  ardent 
admirers.  Once  a  young  gentleman  tried  to  bribe  her  with  a 
piece  of  tvrenty  francs  to  pass  a  note  and  bouquet  to  Mdle. 
Olympe.  When  be  caine  back  for  an  answer,  slie  returned  him 
the  note  unopened,  and  presented  the  Louie  to  a  be^ar  girl, 
who  stood  in  the  passage.  When  each  representation  was 
over,  she  went  round  the  theatre,  a  dark  lantern  in  her  hand, 
along  with  an  inspector  and  fireman ;  visited  all  the  boxes, 
and  saw  that  the  fires  were  extinct^  The  fortune?  and  lives 
of  an  immense  quarter  of  the  town  were  in  her  hands ;  bat 
they  might  all  sleep  in  peace,  Madame  Crosnier  was  their 
angel  guardian. 

Some  operas  which  M.  Y^ron  brought  out  during  his 
directorship  from  183 1  to  1835,  did  not  produce  much  for 
the  strong  box,  Guttave  IIL,  by  Aubert,  had  some  success 
at  first,  but  it  speedily  fell  to  a  very  low  level.  It  owed  its 
first  success  to  the  care  of  M.  Duponche),  the  sub  manager, 
who  although  sufl'ering  from  a  swelling  of  the  hip,  and  con- 
fined to  bed,  sat  up,  and  supported  on  one  side  by  M. 
the  master  dresser,  and  on  tlie  other  by  the  mistress  dresser, 
caused  every  one  of  the  actors  and  actresses  to  defile  before 
him,  and  exhibit  their  costumes^  and  receive  his  orders.  It 
accwdingly  was  received  by  the  house  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  a  time.  Clierubini's  piece  of  JU  Saba  was  a  clear  loss  of 
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SO,  or  80,000  fnnes.  Its  anthor  could  not  understand  how 
it  did  not  snooeed,  and  attributed  this  to  everything,  but  Uie 
badness  of  the  music  Don  Jvan  was  well  brought  oat  in 
1834.  Nourrit  acted  Don  Juan ;  Levasseur,  Leporello ;  Mile. 
FakoQ,  Donna  Anna;  Mile.  Dorus,  Elvira;  Mnie.  Bamorean, 
Zeriina.  No  trouble  or  expense  was  spared  on  the  appoinU 
mmtSy  costumesj  and  decorations ;  still  it  did  not  pay.  Mme. 
Damoieaa  passed  shortly  after  to  the  Opera  Omi^,  where 
for  ten  years  she  reigned  supreme.  The  Ballet  of  fa  TempSU 
was  got  up  for  Fanny  Essler,  who  it  was  expected  would 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  Taglioni.  She  was  looked  at  with 
»arpriae  running  on  the  tops  of  her  toes,  ao  livelyt  supple  and 
active,  but  she  did  not  conquer  the  throne  of  her  rival. 
Fauny^Bssitt  was  the  most  ravishing  expression  of  terrestrial 
sensual  dancing,  as  T^glloni  was  ths  incarnation  of  the  aerial 
and  modest.  The  one  pleased  the  men,  the  other  tlie  women, 
and  la  TempSie  produced  much  less  cash  than  was  expected. 
ha  J^uive  by  Halevy  was  the  last  opera  brought  out  by  M. 
V^ron,  and  it  had  certainly  a  good  run  and  full  boxes,  and  the 
manager  shortly  after  gave  up  Ins  place,  retiring  with  a 
furtuue  of  900,000  francs,  some  £35,000  sterling. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  French 
theatres  are  the  claqueun,  regular  organized  clappers,  and  the 
ticket  merchants.  The  public  in  France  do  not  take  any 
trouble  about  applauding ;  they  sometimes  may  hazard  a 
bravo,  or  try  a  slight  hiss,  but  never  gu  so  far  as  to  exercise 
the  right  to  applaud.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  hired 
clappers.  Mauy  of  the  theatres  have  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  them,  but  they  were  found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  principal  head  of  the  claqueurs  in  the  time  of  M.  Yeron  was 
Auguste ;  he  was  proud  of  his  liands,  never  disguised  them 
with  gloves ;  his  thick  whiskers,  ring  on  finger,  glaring  shirt 
stnda,  short  trousers,  and  shorter  waistcoat,  at  once  betrayed  his 
calling.  £very  evening  he  presented  himself  at  three  o'clock 
at  the  proper  office,  received  from  40  to  50  tickets,  some  of 
which  he  sold,  and  with  the  others  passed  in  liis  troupe  by 
the  Forte  Grosnier,  and  took  up  his  position  at  six  o'clock. 
The  actors  and  actresses  handed  over  to  him  many  of  the 
tickets,  which  were  allowed  to  them,  and  from  one  he  received 
in  the  space  of  15  years,  value  for  55,000  francs.  Fanny 
Esaler  had  occasion  to  be  displeased  with  Augtuie,  and  he 
was  displaced  by  SanioH  from  the  Oymnase.   The  next  day 
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Juffiute  appeared  before  the  irritatecl  damtute,  begged  of  her 
to  get  him  back  his  place,  laying  at  her  feet  at  the  same  time 
a  pocketbook,  and  requesting  her  to  distribate  its  contents, 
30,000  francs,  to  the  poor.  The  empty  pocket-book  was 
indi^iantly  refused,  but  he  regained  his  place.  Au  angry 
lover  onee  paid  him  twenty-five  Ionia  to  hiss  the  lad/,  who 
despiaed  his  addresses ;  but  the  fiffurmUe  was  applauded  in  the 
most  vociferous  manner.  Augoste  when  reproached  with  his 
treachery  responded,  "  treachery  I  call  it  a  stroke  of  genias, 

M.  Le  Oomte;  I  could  not  hiss  Mile.  ,  my  principles 

forbid  me."  His  successor  as  leader  of  the  elaque  was 
P<Hcher,  about  whom  au  absurd  story  is  told  of  Alexandre 
Biunas,  having  called  one  morning  at  his  house  in  a  cabriolet, 
first  borrowed  from  him  three  louis,  and  then  paid  one  of  them 
to  P(m;her's  servant  woman  for  a  piece  of  confectionaiy  made 
at  the  house,  and  that  this  circumstance  was  the  cause  of 
Dumas  not  being  admitted  into  the  French  Academy. 

The  ticket  mvehants  afe  another  necessaij  evil,  and  were 
at  one  time  the  same  persons  as  the  daquenrs.  Any  one  who 
has  approached  one  of  the  French  theatres  during  the  dav, 
must  remember  shabby  looking  men,  who  importuned  him  with, 
*'  A  box,  sir,  a  box,  cheaper  than  you'll  get  it  at  the  office." 
This  traffic  began  with  authors  of  pieces,  who  usually  received 
a  number  of  tickets  for  friends,  and  then  sold  them  to  the 
merchants  One  M.  Aimand  d'  Artois  paid  for  the  education 
of  hia  son  with  them.  Scribe,  instead  of  his  gratis  tioketi^ 
agreed  with  the  managraient  to  receive  11^  francs  for  each  time 
one  of  his  pieces  was  played.  This  brought  him  in  a  verv  con- 
siderable revenue.  In  1632  the  ticket  merchants,  when  hobert 
U  JOiable  was  brought  out,  formed  themselves  into  a  ^teue  or 
string;  as  the  applicants  always  do  at  the  f'rench  ticket  offices 
under  the  diiec^on  of  the  police,  and  having  bought  up  all 
the  tickets,  the  real  spectators  could  get  none.  Af.  Y^ron, 
afraid  lest  the  public  might  suspect  him  of  complicity,  endea- 
vored to  prevent  this  traffic,  and  actnally  beat  one  of  the 
merchants,  an  ex-cobbler,  who  would  not  afterwards  appear  to 
prosecute  before  the  police.  Still  various  tricks  were  played  to 
obtain  the  tickets,  hossani,  lacquais,  provincial  ladies  were 
employed  to  purchase,  who  were  all  found  out  Now  an 
improved  system  is  adopted ;  the  merchant  has  a  large  capital, 

and  purchases  frofli  M.  le  Due  or  M.  le  Baron  his 

spare  tickets,  while  he  is  in  the  country,  or  at  balls,  concerts 
or  other  places  of  amusement.   This  is  not  a  verv  nristocratiu 
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coone  f<H  the  nohle,  hot  the  taste  of  his  wife  for  lace,  crinoline, 
and  diamonds  mnst  be  supplied  in  some  vaj,  or  o&ers  will 
snpplj  it  for  him.  Heoce  auo  the  cheapness  of  these  tickets. 
FregaenUy,  however,  when  there  is  nu  demand,  these  mer- 
cbant9  lose  ver^r  considerablj ;  this  is  called  boire  un  bouiUon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  sometimes  rise  enonnoaaly, 
the  stalls  to  50  or  60  francs,  and  the  boxes  to  2  or  300  j 
their  fortunes  are  made.  The  management  have  occasionallj 
baeo  obliged  to  repurchase  tickets,  with  which  to  snpplj  their 
friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  lady  who  was  thus  provided 
with  abox,  had  been  presented  by  the  merchant  with  a  magnificent 
boequet.  We  all  know  bow  the  music  shops  in  Xondoii 
lupply  the  public.  In  Italy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tbeatres,  for  a  proper  consideration,  a  small  key  is  given,  which 
opens  Uie  box  or  stall,  and  is  redelivered  to  uie  proprietor  on 
oontDg  oat  again.  But  there  are  also  rogues  among  these 
nocbants  ;  one  of  these  sold  to  an  EngUsh  family  in  1840, 
a  ticket  at  a  small  price,  stating  at  the  same  tim^  that  the 
king  was  going  that  evening  to  the  o|fera.  The  news  spread, 
and  the  office  was  besieged,  but  the  statement  turned  out  to 
be  nnfonnded,  and  the  inctignant  body  of  honest  merchants 
sought  out  the  English  family,  and  repaid  the  money.  In 
this  handsome  manner  was  the  eiUenie  e<»4iale  re-established 
between  France  and  England. 

In  1835,  M.  V^ron  retired,  having  sold  his  privilege  for 
eighteen  months  to  M.  Duponchel  for  244,000  francs,  and 
tbe  new  manager  was  approved  of  by  M.  Thiers,  the  minister 
of  public  works.  M.  Duponchel,  however,  had  exhausted 
his  pocket,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  M,  Aguado,  who  took 
bslf  the  receipts  and  paid  122,000  francs.  This  latter  gentle- 
man had  been  a  major  at  Ceuta  in  IbQH ;  served  under  the 
French  in  the  Feuinsala,  was  at  Victoria  in  1813,  and  sab- 
sequently  in  Paris  sold  umbrellas  and  Eau  de  Cologne  of  his 
own  manufacture.  In  182U,  he  was  worth  500,000  francs, 
undertook  Uie  Spaniali  loan,  and  gained  enonnou^v  by  paying 
r^larly.  He  became  then  general  banker  to  the  Spanish 
government,  and  was  made  Marquis  de  las  Merismas,  but 
never  used  the  title,  as  he  was  a  yonnger  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Uontelirios  of  Seville,  and  in  Spain  younger  sons  do  not  bear 
titles.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Bossini,  and  aM.  de  Cases^ 
whose  advice  in  baking  matters  cost  him  as  much  as  600,000 
francs  at  one  time.   He  possessed  a  handsome  chateau  called 
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the  PeiitSourff,  which  was  destroyed  one  fine  day  by  the 
Orleans  railway  running  through  it.  Aa  early  as  1831,  he 
had  joined  M.  V^ron  in  tlie  management  of  the  opera,  supply- 
ing  very  large  faiids,  and  presenting  many  gifts  to  the  poor 
acton  and  actrenes,  one  of  whom,  formerly  a  man  of  stationi 
received  from  him  every  year  a  pocket  book  containing  a 
handsome  sum.  His  son  Alezandert  an  officer  in  a  provincial 
garrison,  had  an  intrigue  with  some  married  lady.  The  affair 
was  discovered,  and  the  husband  furious,  but  the  general 
commanding  sent  off  the  young  Aguado  to  Paris  with  a  letter 
to  his  parent,  explaining  the  whole  matter.  The  father  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  capital,  and  sent  him 
back  again  with  an  injunction  not  to  dishonor  bis  epaulets,  and 
not  to  kill  the  husband.    The  fracas  was  fortunately  arranged. 

M.  DuponcheFs  first  Opera  was  the  Huguenots,  which  he 
brought  out  on  the  29th  February,  1836.  Meyerbeer,  the  au- 
thor, had  made  an  agreement  with  M.  V^ron  to  produce  it  on 
a  certain  day  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000  francs,  and  the  day 
being  past,  M.  V^rou,  Ktiring  from  the  theatre,  demanded  the 
money  and  was  paid  it.  M.  Duponchel  wishing  to  have  the  piece, 
offered  Meyerbeerback his  30,000  francs,  of  which,  liowever,lie 
wouldonly  receive  20,000,  as  10,000  ofthefinehadgoneintotlie 
pocket  of  M.  Scribe,  the  writer  of  ilie  words.  Besides  this. 
Scribe  was  entitled  to  a  gift  of  1,000  francs  on  each  act,  and 
the  opera  being  one  of  five,  5,000  francs  were  added,  so  that 
the  writer  got  before  the  performance  a  sum  of  15,000  francs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  another  poet,  M.  Emile  Deschamps  was 
engaged  to  polish  up  the  grand  scena  in  the  third  act.  The 
performance  brought  in  very  large  receipts,  owing  to  the  ad- 
mirable singing  of  Nourrit,  Mile.  Falcon  and  a  young  girl, 
Maria  Fl^heux,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  page,  and  displayed 
a  fine  voice  and  well  turned  limbs.  Unfortunately  she  was 
shortly  after  seized  with  consumption,  and  her  passing  glimpse 
of  fame  shut  out  for  ever. 

M.  Duponchel  was  not  satisfied  with  having  one  such  good 
singer  as  Nourrit,  the  latter  might  be  incapauited  at  any  mo- 
ment by  a  slight  cold,  and  the  public  disappointed.  Ueaccord' 
ingly  went  about  searching  for  a  second  tenor,  and  his  friend 
Armaud  Bertin  of  the  Journal  de»  2^&att  discovered  one, 
Duprez,  who  was  at  that  time  singing  in  Italy.  Jrmide  had 
)}eea  sung  by  him  at  the  Tfa^tre  Louvois,  and  Ruolz  had 
written  Lara  for  him.  The  manager,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
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engage  him,  without  fullj  informing  Nourrit  of  his  reasons, 
rhich  9ati96ed  the  latter  completely,  and  the  two  singers 
became  the  grpatest  frimds.    Madame  Duprez^  who  was  also 
in  Italy,  and  a  very  poor  voicei  vas  aiso  engaged  at  the  request 
of  the  hasband,  at  an  additional  expense  of  30  or  35,000 
francs.    Such  was  tlie  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  March,. 
Ife37,  when  La  Muette  de  Fordci  was  brought  out.  Nourrit 
nme  to  his  stall  a  short  time  before  the  piece  opened,  was  met 
there  by  M.  Duponchel,  who  left  him  shortly  after  exceedingly 
vdl  in  voice.    As  he  was  about,  however,  to  quit  the  stall,  his 
servant  came  to  him,  and  throwing  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders 
suggested  that  he  should  sing  his  best,  as  M.  Duprez  was  in. 
the  house.    This  intelligence  petrified, almost  paralysed,  Nour- 
lit.    He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  hoarseness,  obliged 
to  give  np  his  part,  and  the  next  day  when  M.  Duponchel 
csUed  on  him,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  fever,  and  demanded 
to  be  sei  at  liberty  from  his  engagements.    On  the  4th  of  April 
la  Hu^enoit  was  produced,  and  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Pari- 
sian public,-  amidst  immense  applause,  which  was  shared  by 
Daprez.    Fanny  Sssler  was  at  this  time  dancing  the  cachucha, 
and  the  season  produced  very  Lrge  protits  for  the  management. 
Madame  Duprez  broke  down  completely  in  the  rehearsal  of 
Gndo  ei  Ginevra,  her  engagement  was  cuncelled,  but  tliat  of 
Daprez  was  raised  to  70,000  francs. 

The  Italian  Opera  had  just  been  burned,  its  rival  therefore, 
the  French  one,  was  in  the  ascendant.    M.  Du|)onchel  proposed 
BOVtoM.  Agoado  a  huge  speculation  and  monoply,  to  unite 
ooder  one  management,  the  London  Italian  Opera,  that  of 
Puis,  and  their  own.    M.  Viardot  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Parisian  one,  but  they  could  not  obtain  that  of  London.  On 
this  secount  the  scheme  was  broken  np,  and  a  new  contract  en- 
toed  into  much  to  the  advantage  of  M.  Dujionchel.    M.  Yiar- 
married  his  prima  donna,  Pauline  Qarcia  the  sifter  of  the 
tel^r^ed  Malibran;  M.  Aguado  made  an  unfortuuate  excur-. 
tioQ  into  Spain,  from  which  he  never  returned,  and  a  law  suit 
>u  instituted  between  M.  Duponchel  aud  M.  Yiardot,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.    He  revived  lus  old 
•cheme  of  having  two  tenors,  a  companion  for  Dupna,  and  was- 
n  Tortanate  as  to  meet  with  di  Candia,  now  called  Mario,  the 
■nanner  of  whose  introduction  to  the  pubUc,  being  somewhat 
pKaliar,  will  be  given  in  the  writer's  own  words,  which  mutt 
iiece!«in)y  suffer  somewhat  by -a  traui'latiou. 
XL 
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The  attention  of  the  highest  Parisian  loricty,  of  the  moot  aris- 
tocratic saloons,  had  been  for  some  time  find  on  a  jwog  non-polki- 
cal  X^edmontese  raftigce*  whose  ravishing  voice  created  a  /nrorc 
Bi*  ngVf  birth,  adTentures.  all  contributed  to  his  success,  "flie  cir- 
qnawtaaces  which  had  brought  faim  to  France  were  tallted  of  in  pn- 
ratflj  and  even  in  public.  He  had  incnrred  the  anger  of  his  faraer, 
a  serere  and  religiously  inclined  man — though  a  geiiersl--on  acooant 
of  some  triflii^  d^ts,  when  a  6nal  prank  Drought  his  crimes  to  a 
olimax.  Listen  and  shudder  !  He  was  in  garrison  at  Qenoa  along 
with  hia  regiment,  the  Sardinian  chasseurs.  The  Italian  women  are 
considered  soft.bearted  ;  the  Qenevese  are,  in  this  particular 
more  Italian  than  the  others.  A  well  known  countess  recetred  eouM- 
what  lightl;  the  attentions  of  the  joui^  seducii^  officer.  She 
^Ided,  but  could  not  do  so  without  publicit; ;  all  knew  of  their 
mtrigae  the  next  day,  perhaps  the  verj  eve  of  the  daj  when  it  com- 
menced. The  count  beheld  and  grew  enraged — a  strange  thing  in  a 
oonntt7  where  husbands,  more  complacent  even  than  their  wives,  sea 
nothing,  and  do  not  wish  to  see  anything.  Ha  heeam*  realW  angrj, 
this  ricuonloM  husband,  oa  the  pretext  that  he  was  tired  or  the  ea- 
prieee  of  his  wife,  which  numbered  as  manj  as  thirty-three  I  What 
a  female  Don  Juan  I  It  was  all  very  well  telling  the  count  that  It 
was  not  the  young  officer's  fault,  that  he  had  only  come  as  the  thir^- 
foorth ;  that  he  would  have  preferred  being  mudi  sooner  ;  that 
it  was  utmost  to  cast  upon  an  innocent  man  all  the  jealousy  conoea* 
trated  on  the  other  thirty-three  gniltr ;  it  was  of  no  avail.  The 
count  bad  sworn  that  bis  forbearance  should  go  as  far  as  thirty-three, 
no  further,  and  be  kept  his  word.  He  was  inflexible,  and  being  well  to 
do  at  court,  lodged  a  complaint.  The  young  officer  was  condemned 
to  join  the  depot  of  his  regiment  at  Gagliari  in  Sardinia ;  thia  was 
exile,  vexation,  death.  He  protested  against  this  barbarous  order  ; 
he  appealed,  bat  the  husband  being  more  powerful  than  the  lover, 
the  order  was  confirmed.  The  officer  then  gave  in  his  resignation  ; 
it  was  not  accepted ;  the  authority  of  his  father,  supreme  at  that 
time  in  ^edmont,  was  opposed  to  the  resignation.  At  twntjr  year* 
of  1^  one's  Aitnre  hs^pioes^  often  one'a  Ufb»  is  ported  witb  for 
tri^  net  worth  a  few  numtbs  of  exile  at  CauUari ;  tu  young  fool  did 
not  yield  to  what  he  called  an  injustice,  he  nid  himself  in  the  very 
hondfrir  of  the  countess.  It  was  a  hold  stroke,  hut  he  knew  very 
well  that  they  would  not  look  for  him  under  the  nwhtcap  of  ha 
enemy,  and  on  the  first  opportonity  he  esciqped  to  Franoei.  Seoa 
afterwards  bs  was  in  Paris. 

Paris  was  an  improvement  on  Genoa.  The  handsome  refugee  ob- 
tained everywhere  a  sympathetic  reception  and  consolations  of  all 
sorts ;  he  soon  forgot  his  countess  near  other  counteseei  and  mar- 
chionems  who  had  mtt  yet  arrived  at  tbe  fatal  awmber  of  thirty- 
three  )  he  Sved  therefore  happily,  k»ving  and  singing ;  hnt  it  is  a  wur 
bMin•■^lor^dg  ud  un^ng  m  Farii. 

La  ownle  ayant  cbantd 

Tout  1'  £tg 
Be  trouva  fort  de  pourme 
Quand  la  bise  fnt  venue. 
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Oar  oAflw  fenod  iHoudf  in  m  jjrwt  a  itate  «f  deprivittton  $m  th« 
■rmhi^per  after  singiq^.  it  daring  the  winter  oriammer? 

Bat  tlM  MAson  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  he  Was  a  man  of 
boooor  and  «nergj,  had  heard  it  a  handrod  timea  r«peated  to  hiDft 
Ami  he  held  100,000  francs  ■.year  in  hie  throat,  and  while  w^ting 
for  three,  b*  decided  with  a  heavy  Heart  to  aeeept  Hu  fifteen  hundred 
firaaci  a  mflmth,  which  M.  Duponcbel  offered  htm  to  come  out  at  the 
op«^    This  yoang  t^iedmontese  was  no  other  than  di  Oandia,  since 
aa  edebrated  under  the  name  of  Mario.    It  was  not  without  hesi- 
tating fbr  a  hmg  time  that  di  Gandia  put  his  signatore  at  (he  foot  of 
(be  mawameat,  which  was  bronght  to  him.   At  the  last  moment, 
when  liboat  to  change  his  name,  the  name  of  his  fathers  fur  that  of 
Uario,  the  noble  and  braTe  jodi^  man  wavered.  Alone  in  the  world 
he  would  not  have  siened,  but  he  had  in  his  own  countr;  and  elsew'here 
fHends,  vhoee  sernces  he  had  accepted,  and  his  honour  revolted  at 
Oe  idea  of  peting  them  Out;  by  gratitude.    At  a  diaAtfr  given  bj  the 
Ceaiteeee  Molin,  at  whi<^  assisted  Priace  Belgioeo,  31.  Duponehel 
aad  maaj  friendst  di  Gaadia,  pressed,  maddened  by  advice  and  praise^ 
templeted  the  deed,  which  has  obtuned  for  him  now  such  a  hand- 
soite  and  honoatable  fortnne.   Di  Caadia  did  not  Icue  bis  friends  bj 
gtrincf  on  tbe  theatre.   BubaeqiWDtljr  he  was  able  to  retom  to  Pled- 
«oat  aad  reWsit  hb  fimily,  who  opened  their  arms  to  the  prodinl 
eoB,  MUMorpboeed  into  a  great  artistic  a  m2Uioiiatre»  a  rather  im» 
proriw  drcnmstance.   On  tbe  2nd  December,  1838,  after  more  than 
a  year  s  study  under  the  direction  of  MicheTof,  Ponchard,  and  Bor- 
d^l.  Marra  appeared  in  the  part  of  Robert  te  Diable.    In  spite  of 
the  enotioa,  very  naturally  fesaUing  from  so  bold  an  attempt,  he 
placed  bimtelf  at  once  in  the  first  raok  of  singers  ;  and  every  one 
eomie^  out  of  tbe  theatre,  thought  and  said : — '  What  a  delicious 
vnicel    But  he  »ill  not  stay  at  the  opera.    Mario  will  replace  Bu. 
tenl.'    It  was  the  best  euloglum  of  tbe  young  artiste  which  could  be 
ttodt^  and  ftitttrlCy  baa  itkea  on  itself  tbe  task  of  verifying  it." 

U.  Chretien  tJrfaan  was  Uie  first  of  the  second  rioHns,  and 
tbe  l^ppist  of  the  orchestra.    He  was  not  devoid  of  talent,  for 
the  Empress  Josephine  had  put  him  in  the  class  of  Le  Sueur, 
mA  be  was  well  taught:  bat  he  had  mistaken  grievously  his 
Tocatioa.    He  fasted  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  was  never 
knowa  to  raise  up  his  eyes  towards  the  stage,  to  look  at  a 
maeh  less  a  dantenae.   One  evening,  however,  he 
d  a  temptation,  and  bj  chance,  saw  Fanny  Essler's  toe. 
Far  one  month  be  put  himself  on  bread  and  water.  An 
accident  happened  another  time  to  Madame  D-     ■  ■■  and  the 
vbole  house  shuddered.    This  attracted  the  attention  of  M, 
Urhan  and  be  looked  apon  the  stage^  but  almost  died  on  the 
GBoee  then  he  wears  aaokcloth  under  his  clothes,  and 
languishes  under  the  weight  of       sin.    The  ladies  of  the 
mpt  de  iaUel  aud  the  gentlemen  uf  the  urchestrA  send  him 
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glowing  billetS'doux  or  cover  his  music  with  amorous  sketclie^, 
substitutiDg  for  the  pious  books,  which  he  reads  between  theacta, 
the  works  of  Pad  de  Kock.  He  is  the  wretched  butt  of  the 
orchestra,  and  all  because  he  has  mistaken  bis  vocation. 

The  stage  box  on  the  second  row  is  said  to  be  m _pid»  ciaiU, 
that  is,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  first  female 
singers,  who,  after  they  have  |>erformed  their  parts,  repair 
hitlier  to  criticise  the  acting  of  those  still  upon  the  stage. 
Two  rows  above  this  is  the  fouTt  dedicated  to  the  presence  of 
the  secondary  divinities  of  the  dance,  and  here  Mile.  H^oise 
de  France,  and  Mile.  Celeste  exhibit  themselves  to  advantage. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  rather  romantic^  lier  death  was 
dramatic  One  day  last  year  a  Mite.  Clarisse  rushed  into  the 
Jockey  Club  in  Paris,  her  hair  flying  about  and  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  the  card-room,  where  she  shrieked  oat; 
"  help,  help !  H^loise  is  dying."  Two  or  three  persons  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  miserable  garret,  in  which  H<iloise  was  stretched 
almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  self-poisoned  by  landanum. 
With  the  greatest  diffieulty  and  by  the  constant  care  of  an 
eminent  physician,  she  was  restored  to  life,  and  returned  to 
her  duties  at  the  opera.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she 
disappeared  altogether,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Mlie.  Celeste's  story  is  very  different.  A  young  M.  Moncade 
meets  a  young  girl,  with  beautiful  light  hair  and  in  rags  on 
the  Boulevard,  and  interested  in  her  appearance  gives  her  a 
louis  and  goes  away.  The  next  lime  he  sees  her,  she 
married  to  his  own  valet,  Joseph ;  then  she  appears  magnifi- 
cently dressed  at  the  Caf^  Tortoni  in  company  with  some  of 
liis  frieuds,  and  finally  she  enters  the  Opera,  where  she 
captivates  the  heart  of  M.  Moncade  himself. 

The  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  have  their  box  on  the  fourth 
tier,  that  they  may  profit  something  in  their  profession  by 
the  lessons  in  singing.  Meyerbeer  and  Scribe  have  each 
their  quarters,  ana  look  down  npon  the  fate  of  their  own 
productions.  M.  Rothschild  may  be  also  seen  there  trying 
to  foi^t  the  millions  which  passed  through  his  hands  during 
the  day.  Even  this  asylum  ia  not  sacred  to  him ;  often  have 
unfortunate  speculators  in  shares  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way  to  him.  Once  such  a  person,  of  a  very  martial  mien, 
wim  bristling  monstache,  patised  in  spite  of  the  door-keeper,  and 
presenting  himself  before  the  banker,  demanded  to  have 
allotted  to  him  a  number  of  shares,  for  which  he  had  applied. 
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U.  Rothschild  politely  requested  him  to  be  seated,  asked  him 
to  remain  until  he  sliould  return,  and  going  out  left  his  tor- 
mentor to  his  own  reflections  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  bull? ;  he  made  a  simihir 
rait  to  the  capitalist's  own  hoose,  and  floarishing  a  sword 
threatened  to  run  him  through  the  bodr,  if  he  did  not  accedo 
to  the  request  before  made.  The  banker  very  coolly  replied; 
"If  all  those  who  have  threatened  to  run  me  through  had 
kept  their  word,  I  should  have  been  long  since  reduced  td 
serre  as  a  pincashion.  I  hope  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Toa  again,  sir/* — and  he  bowed  out  the  bra?o,  blushing  with 
confusion. 

Hie  year  1837  was  one  of  grand  receipts  at  the  opera ;  that 
of  18S8  would  have  been  the  very  contrary  but  for  the 
appearance  of  Mario  near  its  termiualion.  Mademoiselle 
Falcon  had  lost  her  voice,  and  the  piece  of  Guido  et  Ginevra 
by  Hal^vy  and  Scribe  had  failed.  Madame  Qras  played  the 
principal  part ;  it  was  considered  an  ominous  thing  to  have 
three  G's  meeting,  and  Valenciennes,  the  place  where  Mme. 
Gras  was  bom,  was  said  to  have  produced  only  lace-makers, 
not  artistes.  The  same  town  had  contribated,  through  its 
municipality,  the  sum  of  150U  francs  a  year,  for  the  musical 
edaeation  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Mile.  Dorus,  and  was 
imitated  by  Versailles  in  the  case  of  Mile.  Dobr^.  Both 
those  ladies  carried  oif  the  first  prizes  for  singing,  but  never 
became  prime  donne  at  the  opera.  At  one  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Guido  et  Ginevra,  a  side  scene  took  fire,  while  the 
curtain  was  down,  and  threatened  to  ronst  the  playcrij.  It  was 
not  seen  by  the  firemen,  who  are  always  on  guard,  in  fact 
their  captain  bad  been  set  to  sleep  by  the  music.  M. 
BopoDchel,  howeva,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  with  his  glass, 
and  rushing  on  the  stage  amidst  the  confusion,  cried  out  to  the 
utors:  *'  stand  firm  at  your  posts  every  one.  The  first  that 
stirs  will  be  fined.  Five  francs  to  every  one  that  remains.'' 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to  frighten  the  people  in  the 
body  of  the  bcmse.  Not  one  |>erson  left  the  stage,  the  engines 
were  brought  into  play,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutea  tho 
flames  were  extinguished.  Then  M.  Trtfvaux,  the  orator  of 
the  iroupe,  came  before  the  curtain,  informed  the  audience  of 
ttie  danger  they  had  run,  and  the  happy. termination  of  it. 

One  day  five  friends,  men  of  station  in  the  world,  put  their 
htads  together,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  walls  of  Paris 
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Ten  coTwed  with  tlio  C»biilutio  woi^s.   *'  fea  Poponehel'' 

— the  Ute  Duponchel.   In  1885,  or  *36,  piaoardu  ntd  be«n 
nmilarly  poetcd  all  through  France  vitn  the  inscription, 
"O^derille  Voleur/'— Cr^deviJIa  the  robber.     Bnt  oar 
friends  went  further,  and  sent  out  notes  of  invitation,  end 
oerds,  deeply  bordered  in  black,  to  all  the  frifmds  of  the 
management,  to  attend  the  obeequiea.    In  due  time  a  orowd 
mutea  arrived  in  the  oourfc-yard,  and  aoon  oovered  the 
gateway  with  mournful  draperies  in  white  and  blaek,  and 
erected  a  bier.    Strange  to  say,  the  first  person  they  met  wai 
M*  Duponchel  himself,  and  one  asked  wbm  ther  were  to  find 
the  body.    M.  Duponchel  disclosed  himself,  but  still  they 
insiated  on  barying  him.     Tlien  come  a  crowd  of  moorqing 
friends,  and  the  choristers,  wilii  their  letters  of  invitation  in 
their  hands*   The  joke  was  soou  explained,  and  the  a&ir 
glided  by  a  pour  boir*  to  the  mutes,  and  a  grand  dinner  at 
M.  Duponchel's  house,  where  every  one  was  content,  except  a 
M-  Maillot,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  ti^te  worn  by  the 
£ffuranU4.   He  was  annoyed,  aa  he  said,  becanae  be  had  lost 
nis  day.   "  Bnt  I  have  gained  mine,"  replied  If.  Paponebel. 
and  the  matter  ended.   This  mystification  had  the  moat  for* 
tunate  consequences;  the  report  of  it  brought  lucceeaive 
overflowing  audiences,  and  the  newspapers,  which  never  praise 
the  living,  published  sympathetic  reports  of  U.  X>nponchri> 
virtues,  and  lauded  him  to  the  akiea,  faecanea  truth  la  due  to 
the  dead. 

rannr  Essla  appeared  shortly  ^ter  in  the  Qyp9^,  ^e  fiiat 
piece  which  M.  de  Saint  Qeorges  produced  for  the  opera* 
The  author  is  the  rival  of  M.  Scribe,  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  tastes  and  toilet,  and  for  his  attachment  to  his 
old  servant  Marguerite,  who  rules  his  household  with  a  rod 
iron,  and  gives  bad  dinuera  to  hia  friends,  when  they  c^e 
to  celebrate  the  success,  of  a  play,  which  she  doaa  not  like* 
M.  de  Saint  Georges  has  been  falsely  aconaed  of  keeping 
several  secret  cO'Iabourers,  whose  productaona  he  signs  and 
aends  forth  as  bis  own.  A  more  pardonable  freak  appean 
in  his  habit  of  making  his  bathing  man  at  Dieppe  pour  into 
the  water  before  he  enters  it,  half  a  doaen  bottles  or  genune 
Jean-Marie  Farina'aEan  de  Cologne;  no  doubt  the  tendemen 
of  hia  olfactory  nervea  cannot  bear  the  strong  salt  perfnne 
of  the  sea, 

Madame  Stolz  had  replaced  Mile.  Falcon,  whwe  Teies 
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bad  Bot  jet  letarned,  but  she  failed  in  her  part,  and  Mile. 
Katban  vaa  labstituted,  when  suddenlv  a  cry  arose,  **  Noarrit 
is  dead,  lie  killed  himself  at  Naples.  The  unfortunate  man, 
orer-ezcited,  iaaaticall^  religioasi  and  tortured  with  home  sick- 
Bese  and  the  impossibility  of  returning  to  Paris,  after  an  even- 
ing of  onparaUeled  success  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  vindoir 
at  four  o'clodc  ia  tl^e  momiug,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
He  left  behiud  him  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Up  to  the  year  1836  or '37  the  balls  £^ven  at  the  Opera  were 
not  allowed  by  the  police  to  be  attended  by  any  persons  in 
laocT  dresses,  and  the  ladies  alone  were  permitted  to  wear 
masks.  Musard,  the  author  of  the  Sals  MaaquPi,  had  not  yet 
emended  his  dominion  beyond  the  Theatre  des  Yari^t^s,  and 
die  Salle  Valentino.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  year 
by  eooie  individuals,  to  introduoe  fancy  dresses  luto  the  ordi- 
nary ball,  but  they  were  captured  by  the  poUce,  and  thrust  into 
the  director's  box  ou  die  stage  through  the  window.  They 
•acceeded,  however,  in  effecting  their  escape  by  the  same  issue, 
and  were  rediscovered  in  the  dancing  room,  enjoying  them- 
•dves  with  six  young  ladies  of  the  corps  de  ballet  and  six 
bottles  ctf  chunpagne.  This  escapade  created  a  revolatton ; 
M.  Mira,  Uie  contractor  for  the  balls,  at  length  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  police  to  iustitate  a  regular  masked  and  fancy  ball, 
and  though  the  licence  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  the  ball 
came  off,  and  the  first  of  these  magnificent  assemblages,  which 
form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Parix,  was  inaugurated. 
The  contractor  was  fined  10,000  francs  by  the  police,  which, 
howeT6r,it  is  thought  he  was  not  obliged  tu  pay.  The  hero  ctf 
the  evening,  Muaard,  was  carried  three  times  round  the  house 
in  triumph,  and  a  dance  instituted  called  that  of  the  brokm 
ckair,  because  the  curule  throne  of  the  director  was  smashed 
to  pieces  ou  the  occasion.  Musard  introduced  also  a  stroke  of 
rtron^  dramatic  effect  in  the  shape  of  a  small  mortar,  which 
electrified  the  assembly  by  its  sudden  discharge,  and  maddened 
tiiem  wilb  the  smell  of  its  powder.  The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  old  balls,  and  the  conduct  and  intrigues  of  the  persons 
who  attended  them,  had  been  tiresome  and  pretentious,  out  the 
moment  the  debardeurt  and  debardeuten  (ladies  add  gentlemen, 
both  in  the  characters  and  diesses  of  boatmen  of  the  Seine) 
came  apon  the,  stage,  the  ion  of  every  thing  was  complete 
ffhang^-  The  costumes  became  some  of  them  extrem^y 
grotesque,  otheis  in  the  perfection  of  elegance,  the  conversation 
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was  replaced  by  frantic  cries  and  gedtnies,  coniical  adclreswfl 

and  energetic  familiarity.  Unfortunately  also  lieentioasnwa 
crept  into  the  conduct  of  the  dancers*  notwithstanding  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  police,  and  the  intrigues  obtained  a 
marked  significance  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Still 
these  balls  produced  a  pretty  round  sum  to  the  management, 
the  first  contractors  having  agreed  to  pay  40,000  francs  a  yew 
for  the  privily,  and  cleared  for  themseWea  nearly  100,000. 
In  1848,  vhen  Messrs.  Duponchel  and  Boqueplan  were  joined, 
there  being  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  funds  of  the  theato, 
M.  Griuaaldi  paid  down  250,000  fraucs  for  the  contract,  and  re- 
lieved the  temporary  embarrassment. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  consequent  on  these  extravagant 
amusements,  is  tne  effect  it  produces  among  the  aasistantA  of 
the  shopkeepers  at  Paris.    Many  of  these  foolish  fellows  imft> 
gine  that  while  serving  their  lady  customers,  they  have  also 
produced  au  indelible  impression  on  their  hearts.   Tbey  next 
.mauBge  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  fair  ones,  wbo  out  <rf 
the  pure  love  of  intrigue  so  iunate  to  a  Frenchwoman,  receive 
without  any  sign  of  denial,  notes  of  appointment  to  meet  at  the 
Bal  del'  Opera.    Tlte  presumptuous  fools  repair  to  the  theatre 
in  a  dress  which  will  be  recognised,  and  either  spend  the  entire 
evening  vainly  searching  for  the  object  of  their  affections,  get- 
ting snubbed  by  wrong  parties  whom  tbey  address,  and  abused 
by  their  male  companions,  or  are  led  into  a  maze  of  absurdities 
and  expenses  by  griseltes  or  servants  sent  by  the  veritable 
mistress  to  carry  out  the  jest  to  its  end.    This  is  not  however, 
always  the  issue  of  such  an  adventure,  as  the  following  verita- 
ble history  will  shew  : — M.  Philippe  B  adored  the  adora- 
ble Madame  de  G  who  adurcd  him  in  return.     Her  hus- 
band was  of  that  extremely  jealous  disposition,  which  all 
wronged  husbands  participate  in.    Once  the  lover  was  obUged 
to  lieap  out  of  the  lady's  window,  and  pass  a  freezing  night  in 
her  garden,  because  of  the  unexpecteo  arrival  of  the  A^s, 
who  watched  over  her.     Another  time  being  surprised  in  her 
chamber,  at  the  Batlis  of  Ais  in  Savoy,  and  the  lady  having 
cried  out  to  seize  the  robber,  he  was  obliged  to  allow  himself 
to  be  taken  off  to  prison,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  settling  the 
matter.   In  fact  the  liaison  became  so  dangerous  that  the 
gentleman  began  to  repent,  and  endeavoured  to  break  off  Uie 

acquaintance.    Madame  C  ,  however,  continned  to  write  to 

him,  and  at  length  sent  him  a  formal  appointment  for  the  ball 
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at  the  Ot-eni,  indicating  at.  tb«  ^aoie  time  the  domino  by  which 
sbe  would  be  distingni^lied.    They  meet,  have  a  qDnrrel,  M. 

Philippe  B         is  about  to  pluck  the  mask  from  her  face, 

vbeii  who  should  interpose,  but  the  lady'a  husband.  He  rea- 
wmted  with.  M.  Philippe  fi— —  on  the  impropriety  of  attacking 
■  lady  in  the  open  ball  room,  and  taking  her,  atill  unknown  to 
him 'on  his  arm,  was  moving  away  when  M.  Philippe,  thinking 

that  Madame  C  would  disclose  every  thing,  and  wishing 

to  act  as  a  brave  man,  appointed  to  meet  the  husband  at  the 
0^6  Anglais  before  five  o'clock  iu  the  morning.  On  going 
to  the  Cef^  M.  Phihppe  found  there  a  friend  of  hi8,M>  Etienne, 
whom  fbrtane  threw  in  his  way  for  the  occasion,  and  to  whom 
he  related  the  whole  of  the  previous  facts.    Soon  after  M.  de 

C  ,  the  hu:}band,  appeared  iu  person,  having  descended 

from  his  vehicle  at  the  door  of  the  C&(4  on  the  Boulevard,  and 
left  behind  him  ensconced  in  the  corner,  the  real  live  Madame 

de  C         herself.    lie  advanced  to  the  box  where  the  two 

friends  were  sitting,  and  the  rest  of  their  int«rview  shall  be 
given  in  the  author's  words. 

**  '  Can  I  ipeak  before  this  gentleman,*  said  he  to  Philippe.  *  This 
gentleman  is  my  friend ;  1  have  confided  everything  to  bitn.'-.- 
'Ever^tbing?'  *  Yes,  everything,'  *  Welt,  sir,  this  unfortunate 
wwnan  has  confided  everything  to  tne  also.*  *  Everything  ?'  '  Yes, 
everything.*    *  1  am  at  your  command  ;  what  U  your  weapon,  yoor 

thne  ?*   '  Stop,  Madame  de  C  is  off,  *  wm  the  sndden,  int«r- 

raptton  of  Etienne.  *  Madame  de  C  .  ■  1*  cried  M.  de  O  Airi. 
nnily,  *  you  have  aud  Madame  de  G-~— .*  *  Etienne,  Etienne*  what 
have  TOO  done?'  tud  PlUlippe  in  a  sorrowfal  tone.  *  Will  yoa  answer 

me^  H.  de  B— — ,'  said  M.  ae  C  ,  placing  himself  opposite  Phil. 

I^ie,  and  stariw  at  him  with  a  cold  menacing  air ;  '  will  you  answer 
mt ;  who  was  that  woman  with  whom  yoa  left  me  at  the. ball  of  tba 
opera  f  *  And  what  right  have  you,  sir,  to  ask  me  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  my  coodoct  ?  It  is  the  second  time  to-night  that  you  have 
interfered  with  me,  and  it  has  occurred  twice  too  often.'    '  Was  that 

Madame  de  C  repeated  M.  de  C  ,  beaide  himRelf.    *  I  have 

nothing  to  answer.'     *  Was  that  Madame  de  C  ?'  roared  M.  d* 

C  ,  more  and  more  enraged;  'answer,  sir,  or  I  wilt  l-* 

*Not  one  word,  not  one  motion  more  !*  interrupted  Philippe  ;  *  Have 
]  not  ahready  told  you  that  I  am  at  your  command.'  '  You  arow  it 
then?  .  .  .  you  are  not  so  cowardly  a?  I  believed  you  to  be  !' 
At  these  words  M.  de  C  sat  down  ;  ne  no  Ioniser  doubted,  he  re- 
flected ;  he  was  revolving  in  bis  mind  the  means  of  carrying  ont  Ute 
de^ierate  duel  which  was  in  preparation. 

**  What  had  passed  between  hiin  and  Madame  de  0  ?  Doubt- 
less this  bD»band  so  tender  of  his  honour  had  been  guilty  of  the  very 
crina  which  he  considered  deserving  of  death  in  his  own  wift. 
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Doubtleu  he  bad  Ustened  and  open«d  hii  h««rt  to  dw  Hm,  Mdwtion. 
ud  hatrad  of  ao  imlaiowii  voman,  whom  ercrytluiig  ordainad  him  to 
dbtroft.  Hadamade  C— —  had  akilfull;  caught  at  the  i^ank  of 
uUetj  olfored  to  her.  While  ezeitiiig  her  new  and  straiwe  alave 
■nunat  PhiUppe,  abe  had  provided  for  neraelf  an  unexpected  method 
of  flight.  And  above  all  thh^  it  waa  aeocMarj  to  fly  .  .  Brary- 
Aing  elae  waa  left  to  ehaaer. 

"Etienne  and  Philippe  were  amoVingi  H.  de  C—  remuned 
absorbed  In  hit  reflaetiona.  This  uleooe  coiud  not  be  long  carried  on. 
Philippe  interrapted  it.  *  Well,  sir,'  said  be  to  M.  «w  C— — ,  'I 
await  your  commands,  when  do  yon  wiah  that  mr  witneaaaa  aboald 
meet  yonn  ?'  <  What  is  the  Dse  of  witncasea  7  What  is  the  nae  of 
putting  off  what  may  be  done  here  this  moment?  What  do  jou  aa; 
to  it?"  'Waiter!'  'Sir  I"  'Twoawords.'  *Ye»,  bit.'  «And  ten 
lampa  on  the  Bonlerard.*  '  Yea,  air.*  The  waiter  went  out,  M.  de 
G— — f  Philippe  and  Etienne  did  the  same  thing.  Swords  and  lamps 
were  brought ;  the  gnesta  came  to  the  windowe,  the  drivers  deaeeBd- 
ed  from  thnr  aeats,  the  waitera  of  die  CafS  appronohed,  and  the 
eombat  b^ao.  It  waa  not  a  long  ona  |  at  the  aeeond  paaa  U.  da 
p..  ..  ftU  to  rlae  no  more.  When  the  police  arrived  everjthing  had 
ratnmed  to  ita  naoal  muet  and  obacuritj.  On  the  morrow  Fhuippe 
received  the  extra  Ull  of  the  Caffi  An^lala.  Between  the  lobater 
aalad  and  the  tmtrwMU  of  truffled  partridges  a  enrSona  nde  diah  was 
brought  in : — Duel — 600  franca  .  .  .  rjiilippe  paid  itt  gave  ten 
louis  to  the  waiters^  and  .    .   .  ." 

Vain  efforts  had  been  made  to  charm  back  again  the  voice 
of  Mademoiselle  Falcon,  extraordinary  means  had  been  spoken 
of  to  effect  it»  and  amongst  the  rest  it  was  said  that  a  glasa 
bell  had  been  placed  oYer  her  mouth,  and  had  suooeeded  in 
restoring  it.  To  the  great  delight  of  her  admirers  she  came 
out  again  in  la  Juive  and  the  Hnguenottt  but  only  to  disappoint 
them,  and  to  burst  out  into  convulsive  sobs  on  the  stage  on 
the  shoulder  of  Dupres.  Madame  Qras  replaced  her  in  kt 
AfarCyn  of  Donizetti,  and  Madame  StoJz  appeared  in  ia  Favorite 
and  boa  Seboifian  by  the  same  author.  jBaroilbet  the  famous 
tenor,  sang  in  this  last  opera  the  barcarole,  Pieheun  de  la  rivet 
the  seconotrophe  of  which  produced  wild  applause  at  the  re* 
hearsal.  Madame  Stolz,  roused  to  jealousy,  bad  the  strof^ 
suppressed ;  Donizetti  ou  learning  thia  became  furious,  and  was 
struck  with  the  first  of  these  attacks  of  bewilderment,  whidi 
ended  by  taking  away  his  reason.  In  the  last  year  of  his  in- 
tellectual life,  he  had  composed  twenty-two  acta  of  operas, 
'  amongst  them  was  Don  Pasqnale,  and  a  ntjwwv  for  the  court 
of  Austria.  The  excessive  labor  worked  on  hia  mind ;  he  had 
already  ahewn  various  eccentricities,  frequenting  every  evening 
seven  or  eight  caf^,  and  always  calling  for  rice-milk.  At  length 
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it  bteamr  neoemr;  to  have  bitn  lrAUBf<»red  lo  a  iiuul-liouse  in 
the  Champs  £)js^.  Here  he  becanoe  resigned  and  silent ; 
stretcbed  upop  a  «o&  iu  tlie  middle  of  the  garden,  and  covered 
tinoti  wiib  flowers,  his  bead  beat  opon  hie  bnastt  be  paaaed 
whole  dajs  witboat  a  word.  Ue  coiud  not  «ven  reeognue  hia 
frieiui.  AoBoniv  and  (he  ovUj  thing  that  roneed  him,  was  the 
CtvaitM  d9  laJo(i$  ia  Lncia.  He  opened  his  evefl,  and  beat 
line  Lo  th«  music  j  but  when  tbis  was  ended,  his  bead  fell 
sgaiii,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  aenaelesa  state  of  existence. 
Soch  was  the  end  of  thi«  great  man. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  1840^  two  of  the  best  dancers  quit* 
ted  the  theatre ;  Mademoiselle  Dssler  went  off  to  America, 
where  abe  picked  op  more  dollaxa  than  she  coald  gather  fnzica 
at  Paris ;  and  Maaemoiselle  Albertine  departed  on  a  visit  of 
three  montha  to  London.    This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  stage. 
Meanwhile,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  management,  M. 
iMsa  Pillet,  frtwa  being  a  royal  commissioner,  was  joined  with 
id.  DuDODoliel,  and  M.  Ddouard  Monnaia  took  the  place  of  the 
fifit  M.  nikt  waa  a  simple  man,  without  ranity,  and  not 
dreaming  of  tiie  fortune  which  his  fHenda  thought  he  ehouhl 
make  at  the  operaj  but  he  lost  it.    He  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  minded  to  resist  noxious  inflnences;  he  idolised  Madame 
Stds,  and  was  led  by  the  nose  by  his  friend  k  p^e  OmHI, 
both  of  whom  rained  his  prospects.   From  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  August  the  theatre  waa  shut,  and  when  it  re-opeoed, 
it  waa  without  any  ^ect.    Mario  had  been  dismissed  and  gone 
over  to  tbe  Italians,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Mari^  who  de* 
eeived  all  expectations.   BaroUhet  was  the  only  person  who 
sapported  the  end  of  the  season  of  1840,  in  la  Favorite.  Sodi 
was  the  reaolt  of  abandoniog  all  the  arrangementa  of  M. 
Daponchel. 

A  dboovery  had  been  made  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle 
CMinka  HeanefeUer,  sister  to  tbecelebratedSabina  Ueinef^ter, 


bnt,  nnfortunatelv  for  herself,  she  waa  placed  between  the 
ill-will  of  M.  Pilfetj  and  the  jealousy  of  Madame  Stols.  Her 
Rugmg,  which  waa  very  respeotahle^  waa  favorably  reoeived  \ij 
the  public,  the  managemoit  was  againat  ber,  and  she  waa 
obliged  to  yield.  She  ventoff  toBruxdle^  leaving  behindher 
at  Paris  a  H.  Caumartio,  an  admirer,  for  whom  abe  profa»ed 
the  moat  extreme  affection^  and  to  whom  die  wn4e  periodical 
cffunona  in  Germanised  French.    The  Qrasd  Theatre  at 


a  young  lady,  haudsome  and  capable  of  i 
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Bruxellcs  received  her  with  open  arms,  she  played  with  success 
the  characters  of  Rachel  in  la  Juive,  and  Yaleatine  in  la 
JfNffMHoiSf  and  found  in  the  person  of  a  M.  Sirer,  a  new  lover, 
while  she  was  still  corr^ponding  with  the  old  one  at  Paris. 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th  November,  184S,  on  returning  to 
Iter  a)>artment«  from  the  play,  she  found  M.  Caumartin  alr^dj 
there,  having  just  arrived  across  the  frontier.  A  supper  for 
six  persons  was  prepared,  three  young  ladies  of  her  acquaint* 
anct,  M.  Sirey,  M.  Milord,  and  herself.  She  invited  H. 
Caumartin  to  join  them,  he  appeared  somewhat  out  of  humour, 
bnt  subsequently  did  sup.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  the  ladiea,  in  order  to  appease  it,  left  the. room 
to  go  to  rest.  On  their  departure  the  fight  began  again,  some 
abusive  expressions  were  interchanged  with  blows  of  their  fists, 
and  strokes  of  their  canes.    At  length  M.  Sirey  fell  to  the 

f round,  pierced  by  a  cane  sword,  and  crying  out,  '*  He  has 
illed  me.'*   M .  Caumartin  cried  oat  in  reply, "  He  threw  him- 
self on  me !  "  and  then  run  out  to  Irok  for  a  doctor.  When 
the  medical  man  came  he  found  M,  Sirey  dead,  with  nine 
inches  of  the  sword  in  his  body.    M.  Caumariin  fled  first  to 
Faii^,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  the  Belgian  authorities, 
and  was  tried  on  the  19th  of  April,  1843,  at  the  sittings  of 
the  crimiual  eourt  in  the  free  University.   His  advocate,  M. 
CliaiXj  attacked  the  conduct  of  Al.  Sirey  and  Mademoiselle 
Heinefetter,  shewed  how  the  latter  had  played  his  client  false, 
liad  reused  him  to  the  qnarrel,  and  how  both  had  done  their 
utmost  to  irritate  him.    There  was  one  bad  circumstance 
against  the  prisoner,  namely,  the  possession  of  the  cane  sword, 
from  which  it  might  be  thought  he  had  crossed  the  frontier 
with  a  premeditation  to  attack  his  rival.    He  replied  on 
his  examination,  that  he  had  got  the  cane  made  at  Paris  pre- 
paratory to  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Brux- 
elles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  returning  to  Mademoiselle  Heine- 
fetter  the  key  of  her  room,  which  he  held,  as  lie  intended 
^ving  up  her  society,  and  was  about  to  get  married.  The 
juiy  acquitted  M.  Caumartin,  but  Mademoiselle  Heiiefetter 
was  for  ever  mined  and  dishonored.    Her  career  was  suddenly 
eliecked,  the  entrances  of  all  the  great  theatres  of  Paris.  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  and  Naples  were  shut  against  her.    Such  7.  costly 
luxury  was  it  to  have  M.  Caumartin  for  her  admirer. 

It  IS  a  curious  thing  to  read  an  account  the  number  of  appli- 
ances necessary  to  bring  out  an  operajtUedifTereut  description  of 
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•eeiMs,  traps,  lighting  apparatus,  dresses,  &c.,  but  it  would  be 
Tarisome  to  gire  even  a  sketch  of  tbeoi  here.  It  ma^  be 
nnitioned  that  the  expensea  for  bringing  oat  afint^Uss  piece 
mj  ftoffi  100,000  to  ISOfOOO  francs,  an  euormoua  sum,  re- 
qaning  veiy  lai^  receipts  lo  repa^  the  management.  To  give 
ID  itoD,  there  are  three  aorta  of  shppers  provided  for  the  dan- 
mm,  drab,  white,  and  flesh-colored.  The  first-class  ladies 
iR  entitled  to  have  their  drab  slippers  renewed  alter  every 
tUid  performance,  and  their  white  or  flesh-colored  after  evei^ 
Koond.  The  second  class,  or  the  figwaniet,  receive  a  new  pair 
of  dnb  after  eight,  and  the  white  or  flesh-colored  after  six 
prrforauncea.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  latter  young 
ladies  had  a  strong  eye  to  economy,  and  used  to  continue 
using  the  old,  while  they  exchanged  the  new  sHppers  for  ordi- 
uiy  walking  shoes.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  compel  them  to 
wear  what  was  provided  for  them,  they  now  can  only  receive  a 
new  pair  on  delivering  up  the  old,  and  this  is  done  by  con- 
mative  numbers ;  number  eleven  being  handed  out  of  the 
stock,  when  number  ten  is  given  up. 

Tbm  is  a  secret  part  of  the  Theatre,  the  adyta  of  this  tem- 
ple of  the  mu:(es,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  dressing  room  of  the  dancers  is  considered  the  most  pri- 
vate and  secret  recess  of  the  shrine,  and  it  is  generally  consi- 
dered  that  in  ilare  carried  on  many  of  these  intrigues  behind  the 
ittnes  so  often  spoken  of.  Jt  is  also  usually  thought  to  be 
adorned  and  furnished  with  the  most  expensive  luxury;  sucli  is 
not  the  real  fact.  Except  pernaps  the  dressing-rooms  of 
Milt?.  Nan,  Falcon  and  Essler,  the  rest  are  closets  of  six 
or  seven  feet  square,  somewhat  resembling  a  perfumer's  shop 
tamed  tupsy-turvy.  The  entrance  to  them  can  only  be  effected 
thnwgh  the  scenes,  and  subject  to  a  rig(»0U8  examinatiou: 
In  wk  the  only  men  permitted  to  enter  them  are  the  faus- 
Innds,  hair-dressers,  and  other  indispensable  nothings.  Each 
first  class  danaeute,  called  pi-emier  sujet^  has  a  closet  to  herselt', 
the  second,  or  ^trypkies^  have  one  for  two  or  three  persons, 
and  the  third  rank  otfyHrantet  must  accommodate  themselves 
tn  w  twelve  together.  One  of  these  closets  has  got  the  name 
of  U  loge  de*  Minerve*,  because  it  was  for  a  long  time  frequent- 
ed I7  six  or  seven  of  the  most  proper  ladies  of  the  corpt  de  bal- 
let.  Even  they,  however,  were  obliged  to  admit  a  man  amongst 
thcD,  M.  Poinle  their  hairdresser,  confident,  friend,  duily  jour- 
nal ami  jpanhlonneurt  that  is  stretcher  of  tights,   lie  provided 
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tliem  with  all  flie  litt)p  fcaiidal  of  the  neoghboarhuud,  bow 

Philibwt,  the  valtA  of  M.  B        had  aupplwfed  bis  ouater  in 

the  gnoet  of  a  Hadanw  Martin,  aod  how  AL  Martin*  Mtt 
viahing  that  his  wife  sboold  hne  any  thing  to  laj  to  bajt  «w 
not  a  genUemau,  compelled  her>  a  rich  womaB,  to  mdte  over 
by  deed  to  the  valet  a  aum  of  lOOjOOO  francs,  and  bow  the 
l«Uer  changed  his  name  to  M.  de  Saint  Philibert.  Or  another 

tale  of  Mile.  U  and  her  admirer  Lord  John,  who  baT> 

ing  sent  her  a  wreath  of  diamond  by  the  jeweller'a  young  man, 
along  with  a  note  Kcquealiug  her  acoeptanoe  of  Uie  littis  we- 
sent  oy  which  he  meant  to  obtain  her  UToor,  Waa  aurpriaea  on 
the  next  occaaon  when  he  visited  her,  by  her  crying  out  tliat 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  her  exhibiting  the  note  without  the 
gift.    Lord  Johu  was  obliged  to  produce  himself  another 

wreath,  and  thus  Mile.  B         obtained  double  payment. 

Od  another  occasion,  in  the  abasnse  of  Lord  John,  this  amtabk 
young  lady  invited  a  bomber  of  her  friends  to  a  magoifioeDt 
supper,bnt  was  at  a  loss  where  to  provide  the  plate,  that  ordered 
by  the  mylord  not  having  been  yet  delivered.  In  this  state  of 
distress  she  allies  to  mother  of  her  many  admirers,  Arthur 

 • —  the  type  of  devoted  friends,  and  begs  him  to 

borrow  from  his  father's  Iiead  butler  fof  one  night  omy,  old 
gentleman's  silver  dishes,  covers,  tureens,  ^  Tw  young 
man  does  so^  the  plate  is  borrows),  and  the  supper  passes  off 
with  the  greatest  magniScence,  and  some  little  elevation  on 
the  part  of  the  guests.  Arthur  slept  rather  late,  and  when  he 
got  up,  his  father's  plate  had  not  yet  returned.    He  hurried 

at  once  to  Ulle.  B  to  scold  her,  when  the  folbwing 

scene  took  place. 

"  Mdllt.  B'  kad  already  gol  up,  fresh  and  prtttj  .U  wonid  be 

difBcalt  to  recwniM  the  emnffMr  who  had  passed  the  night  in  tasting 
the  cellar  aod  the  coUnarj  producUoos  of  Cbevet.  <  And  father's 
plate?' ashed  Arthur  in  an  ansioas  manner.  '  It  ia  no  loiter  here, 
mt  Uttle  Arthnr.'  '  Where  is  it  V  *  At  m;  Aunt'i.'  *  Tour  Annt's  ?' 
'  At  the  HmC  dr  PiM,  if  you  prefrr  that.  This  nomtnff  upKoa- 
thra  waa  made  for  die  bill  of  the  rapper ;  I  was  not  in  nmw,  and 
Oheret'a  mao  would  not  wut  To  pay  for  the  thiOg  contMied  1 
have  disposetl  of  the  thing  containing,  and  here  is  the  resultr  I  have 
recrived  8,000  francs,  I  p»d  for  the  supper,  the  balance  was  for  the 
waiter  oed  a  preeent  to  myself.  Embraev  me,  my  little  Aitfttir,  and 
ftrgive  jonr  Aplai.'  Arthur  forgave  her,  Arthurs  alwara  for^Tc, 
bat  thej  rarely  have  8^000  franca  at  iimr  diapoeal  and  rearij  to  reeo' 
ver  from  the  pawn  .office  the  family  plate.  Arthur  Was  obliged  to 
coafeu  the  whole  affiiir  to  his  father,  who  was  the  victim,  not  witli. 
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out  bHng  tempted  to  pn»e«iiU  the  guilt;  pernons,  or  nther  the 
gaOtj  oo^  for  Aere  vaa  odI;^  one.  and  that  was  not  Agtae.  Her 
■otborB— —  in  the  MleDce  of  her  closet,  and  without  cunsulting 
htr  dai^ter,  had  concocted,  perfected  and  accomplitifaed.  this  mu- 
t«r4(ronb  *nd  mfonned  the  jroung  lady  of  it  only  on  har  rtttim 
from  the  noac-de-pi^i^." 

Such  u  a  &ir  example  of  the  kutorietUa  retailed  in  great 
inmbera  conceroiu^  the  babitaal  conduct  of  these  pleasant 
jo«Bg  ladies.  It  is  brought  forward  here,  not  on  account 
of  anj  particolar  pleasure  takei}  in  detailing  similar  acts  of 
TiUaajfDot  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  some  yonng  fools,  who 
inij  be  tempted  to  put  theaiseWes  in  the  power  of  persons  of 
tbU  class.  In  no  case  is  the  trutb  of  the  old  adage^  which 
speaks  of  evil  commanicatioiu,  so  entirdy  justified,  as  in  the 
resulls  whinb  generally  foUow  from  connexions  of  the  kind 
alluded  to. 

The  maDagenent  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Musique  no  longer 
consider  it  aovisabk  to  engage  the  services  of  male  dancers, 
vhose  perfoimancea  might  at  all  approach  in  artistic  effect 
those  of  the  female  artistes.  Whether  it  be  that  the  contrast 
■oald  not  be  suffidently  striking,  or  that  acellenee  in 
danciii^  ongbt  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  ladies,  and 
their  pnronettea  alone  ought  to  attract  andienees,  certain  it  is 
that  the  p<Jicy  has  been  adopted  of  discarding  all  male  com- 
petitors. Fcrrot,  le  laid  or  the  ugly,  was  the  last  of  those ; 
be  was  iuconwlable  for  having  been  banished  from  the  opera, 
and  tried  every  means  to  regain  his  position.  He  had  met 
in  his  nmbles  with  a  young  girl  named  Carlotta  Grisi,  who  at 
five  yean  ctf  age  had  appeared  at  ia  Scala  in  Milan,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  cliildren  there,  where  Cerito  was  first 
sDong  the  youi^  gifh>>  Later  in  her  yoath  Malibran  had 
told  her  to  give  up  dancing,  and  learn  singing;  that  her 
voice  waa  admirable,  and  she  ought  to  cultivate  it.  Subse- 
quently abe  met  Perrot,  a&nimeo  his  name  and  protection, 
tnd  still  cotttimied  to  work  hard  with  her  feet  and  practise 
ber  vocal  powers.  She  oame  out  at  the  Theatre  It  la 
Biiiaissance  in  la  Ziugari  as  Madame  Ferrot,  but  was  shortly 
sfler  eng^ed  for  the  opera,  Taglioni  being  in  Russia,  Ksslet 
ia  America,  and  Lucile  Grahn  laid  np  with  a  swollen  knee. 
She  made  her  debut  in  the  second  act  of  ^  favorUe,  much  to 
tht  aanoyaiice  of  Madame  Stolz,  who  would  havie  wished  to 
retain  (ot  herself  all  the  applause  conferred  on  ttiat  piece. 
Uadame  Perrot  resumed  at  the  same  time  her  old  title  of 
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Oarlottn  Orifii,  and  Perrot  was  discomfited  in  his  eudearoun 

to  be  included  in  her  piigngeinent.  Every  one  knows  tlie 
absurd  pantomimes  and  incongruoas  dres^  of  the  actors 
ami  actresses  in  ballets;  how  a  gentleman  in  tights  becomes  a 
hero,  and  delivers  from  jirison  or  a  forced  marriage  a  misera- 
ble victim  in  gauze  muslin,  and  finally  they  dance  themselves 
off  their  legs  to  celebrate  the  rescue.  Such  is  tl:e  nature  of 
all  performances  of  this  kind,  but  thc^  are  very  paying  things 
to  the  direclor,  sometimes  bringing  in  as  much  as  10,000 
francs,  some  £400  in  an  evening.  A  very  amusing  account 
is  given  in  these  Petit*  Memoires  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
a  piece  is  got  up,  the  duties  of  the  musician  and  of  the  ballet 
roaster,  the  drilling  of  the  dansetues,  and  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  of  these  ladies,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  transcribe  the  passage,  and  a  great  dealof  its  verce 
should  be  lost  or  weakened  in  the  translation. 

When  Mario  and  Mile.  Heinefetter  were  dismissed  by  M. 
Fillet,  there  remained  to  him  only  one  resource  to  supi>ort  his 
theatre.  This  was  Faultier,  a  good  singer  from  Boueu,  but 
he  required  his  manners,  appearance,  and  dress  to  be  educated. 


several  masters,  he  was  brought  out  in  OuiUeaume  Tell, 
Mari^  was  close  at  hand  to  take  his  place  in  the  second  act,  if 
he  failed  in  the  first,  as  was  expected.    He  succeeded  wonder- 
fully,  was  applauded  at  the  second,  and  called  out  at  the  third 
act,  an  ovation  which  had  never  been  granted  by  the  public 
to  Madame  Stolz    The  part  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
also  that  of  Masaniello,  bringing  large  receipts  of  8  and  9,000 
francs  a  night  to  the  management.     A  misunderstanding  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  between  the  directors,  M.  Dujxiuchel 
and  M.  Piilet,  until  at  Iriiglh,  on  the  21st  November,  1841, 
the  former  gave  up  to  the  latter  his  share,  and  retired  from  the 
house.   The  year  1842  did  not  prove  very  favourable  fur  the 
opera,  in  fact  M.  Piilet  during  the  course  of  it  was  very  much 
engaged  in  law  proceedings  with  several  of  the'leading  arlictes, 
in  epistolary  correspondence  in  the  public  prints,  and  various 
other  matters  which  drew  off  his  attention.    He  placed  too 
much  reliance  upon  the  ascendant  star  of  Madame  Stolz,  who 
was  never  able  to  attract  sufficient  nnmbera  to  the  theatre,  to 
make  it  pay.   Oue  sad  thing,  however,  occurred  during  this 
season,  which  cast  a  glooin  over  its  otherwise  cloudless  memory. 
Madame  Stolz  had  n  young  female  friend  named  Sara,  who 
was  much  given  to  romantic  dreams  and  melancholy  presages. 


After  some  months  hard  drilling  under 
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Slw  hid  fellen  in  love  with  a  M.  Taillade,  one  of  the  per- 
formen  at  the  Circas,  who  reciprocated  for  some  time  her 
attaehmeut,  but  finally  went  avay,  never  to  return.  She  fell 
into  a  deplorable  state  of  affliction  and  tears,  and  spoke 
T^^oely  of  poisoniog,  which  no  one  believed.  At  length  one 
day  ilw  nianed  into  her  landlady's  room,  declaring  that  she 
hu  poisoned  herself,  and  bej^ug  for  assistance.  The  woman 
did  not  believe  her,  thought  it  was  only  one  of  her  usual  fits 
of  despondency,  and  did  not  call  in  a  doctor,  until  Sara  liad 
prodoeed  from  her  pocket  a  phial  labelled:  Laudanum.  The 
assistance  came  too  late,  she  died  in  a  few  hours  after,  and 
on  searching  her  clothes  another  phial  was  found,  containing 
wster  slightly  tinted  with  poison,  evidently  shewing  thut  she 
did  not  intend  to  kill  herself,  and  iii  carrying  out  a  foolish 
resolve,  bad  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  mistake. 

According  to  the  heathen  mythology,  ^scniapius,  the  god 
of  medicine,  was  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music.    At  tiie 
JatdimiedeMiuiqveihei^iiion  may  be  said  to  be  reversed  ,as  the 
machine  of  the  theatre  conld  never  be  kept  going,  were  it  not 
for  the  provident  care  of  the  inspecting  doctors.  Without 
tbrm  the  theatre,  would  become  a  sort  of  hospital  or  infirmary, 
vberein  every  little  foible  contradicted,  every  hope  deceived, 
or  cupidity  checked,  gay  pleasures  or  suppers  over  night,  would 
conspire  to  ruin  the  director,  and  render  hiq^  incapable  of 
cirrying  on  his  office.    M.  V^ron  undentood  this  perfectly, 
aod  immediately  on  his  accession  appointed  medical  men,  who 
wen  to  attend  r^larly,  and  a  council  of  physicians  to  be  called 
in  m  cases  of  importance.   The  former  take  their  daty  wedc 
ibout,  one  calh>  every  morning  aud  examines  the  artistes,  who 
declare  themsdvea  ill.    If  Buch  be  the  fact,,  they  are  dispensed 
from  attending,  and  may  treat  themselves  in  whatever  way 
tbey  like;  but  If  they  are  not  realty  cick,  and  the  doctor  reports 
10,  they  must  nng  or  dance  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  or  give 
np  their  psy.   This  rul%  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  first 
cnsa  performers,  called,  premiere  grands  e»Jete,BWih  as  Noarrit, 
lisvasseur,  Doprez,  &c,  who  are  supposed  to  be  completely 
vi\ling  to  come  forward.    But  the  regular  doctors'  duty  does 
not  stop  there,  he  must  attend  in  the  evening  at  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  and  not  leave  the  house  until  the  performance  is 
orrr.  Any  litde  accident  on  the  stage  caused  fay  a  nail  over- 
lookrd,  or  a  badly  dosed  trap,  or  an  ercoenter  with  a  side 
■eenp,  or  some  caprice  of  a  jealous  danseuse,  must  be  remedied 
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on  the  spot,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  llie  piece.  TagKoni  once 
whm  she  was  marri<idi  but  judicinlly  separatetl  from  her  hus- 
band, had  a  medical  council  called  in  on  the  state  of  her  knee^ 
of  which  she  complained  very  much.  The  council  came  to  the 
resolution  of  applying  twenty  leeches  to  draw  away  the 
peccant  humours.  The  animala  contented  themselves  with 
pricking  the  part  affected,  and  then  fell  off  without  draw- 
ing any  blood.  A  pbysician  present  saw  how  the  case  stood, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  lady  on  the  next  day.  No 
doubt  she  confided  to  him  her  situation,  and  he,  in  order  not 
to  betray  her,  or  to  deceive  the  directors,  scut  in  his  resignaticm. 
Mademoisdle  Tagtioni  did  not  dance  for  at  least  nine  months 
afterwards,  and  then  came  out  as  lively  as  ever. 

There  is  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French  stage  of 
the  present  day,  who  does  not  know  that  the  great  snppty  of 
Torking  material  in  woids^  hasbeen  contributed  to  the  theatres 

Paris  by  M.  Scribe.  His  talent  has  been  so  prolific,  that  to 
enumerate  the  different  pieces,  which  he  has  composed  himself 
or  signed  with  his  name,  would  become  very  tedious  and  not 
at  all  instructive.  Their  statistics  are  something  astonishing, 
when  one  begins  with  300  vaudevilles,  100  operas,  &c.,  and 
innumerable  small  productions,  besides  novels.  They  have 
^ined  for  him  riches,  chateaux,  cordons,  honors  of  aU  sorts, 
and  the  entry  to  the  Academic  I'ran9aiae  .It  is  uot  with  these 
last  we  have  nSw  to  deal,  but  with  his  character  as  a  writer 
and  dramatist.  The  volume  before  us  judges  him  b_^  his  taste 
in  furniture,  and  the  construction  of  his  hbrary,  pointing  out 
the  various  books  and  passages  from  which  he  has  borrowed 
the  plots  and  some  of  toe  bwuties  of  many  of  his  works.  It 
criticises  also  his  style  in  a  very  minute  fashion,  citing  several 
flagrant  bulta  from  eighteen  differei^  plaf  s,  which  could  only 
have  crept  in  by  the  most  careless  negbgence.  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  condemn  him  wholly,  as  the  following  passage 
will  shew : — 

DoM  it  follow,  from  all  we  IwTe  said,  that  M.  Smbe  hu  neitiMr 
wit,  talmt,  Bor  merit  Suoh  is  not  onr  opinion ;  we  arc  neither 
deaf  nor  bUodt  and  least  of  all  nigust.  We  will  be  the  fint  to  do 
justice  to  M.  Scribe.  We  do  not  deny  bis  success,  what  we  wish  to 
state  is,  that  he  often  lays  abide  on  the  ttage  that  moral  sense  which 
he  possesses  so  intimately  •  that  being  a  tedious  aud  inaccnrate 
writer  he  has  gained  hii  ^oint  without  s^le  or  local  coloring,  with 
the  aid  of  these  little  strings  with  which  his  stores  are  fall ;  he  Is 
deep  or  profound  in  nothing,  has  skimm«d  over  everything ;  that  be 
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^epieti  maiiDttrs  onlj  on  their  surfiice,  men  in  pai»lot$t  and  women 
H  cnaolioe.  He  has  pleaMd  bjr  his  very  defects  a  certain  cJas*,  who 
adore  the  monej.god  on  the  st^  as  weft  as  in  town,  and  can  do  rerj 
well  without  grand  or  generons  sentiments.  M.  Scribe  created  for 
Mmidf  ^  bamrgeoU  party,  who  put  entire  fwth  in  bis  impossible  dalte^ 
and  uugiwy  Qeroian  barons,  whoee  states,  always  identical,  only 
exoted  on  Um  ideal  map,  formed  in  the  author's  imagination.  One 
fine  day  this  party  itself  became  awakened  to  the  truth,  and  astoa- 
iibed  ^  its  own  preference  for  M.  Scribe; it  had  at  length  (Uscovered 
^[^^  whieii  had  been  concealed  from  it  for  nearly  fifty  yeare, 
■ad  i*ra>g«  are  only  useful  as  long  as  they  escape  the  opera-glasa. 
U.  Scribe's  ISune  has  not  withstood  the  march  of  improvement  in 
open  passes.  He  is  an  author  easily  understood,  it  is  only  necessary 
not  to  foi^get  his  antecedents.  All  his  productions  and  heroes  are 
Ittr  one  another,  he  onlT  dresses  them  up  in  what  he  considers  the 
Cuhion  of  the  day.  A  akilfiil  master  of  sts^  effects,  fertile  in  expe- 
dient*, but  profoundly  ignorant,  he  introduces  a  mMked  ball  into  the 
VtpttM  iScAgiuut,  andaaofa  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  he  speaks  as 
no  one  else  does  be  says,  MMfemmet  <fnmencex  la  repetition,  O  then- 
wise  as  a  good  husband,  citizen,  ft-iend,  and  &ther,  M.  Scribe  at 
home,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  without  erer 
cbaaging  bis  character,  recovers  the  ground  which  he  has  lost  as  a 
Uterar^  man.  ,  He  does  not  dislike  money,  but  it  is  not  to  keep  or 
board  It  u^  ;  he  gets  as  much  grist  for  his  mill  as  he  can,  without 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use ;  he  may  take  two  or  three  tolls  from 
the  same  saclc,  but  he  does  not  allow  them  to  smoulder  in  his  stores. 
M.  Scribe  gives  and  spends.  In  the  use  of  his  money  there  is  nothing 
ezchaire,  nothing  which  marks  the  artiste,  his  virtues  are  private, 
he  ddig^ta  in  conferring  benefits  on  his  family,  and  distributing  them 
with^prndenee  and  eircnmspection.  He  purchases  estates,  and  does 
not  dipnT0  himself  of  any  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life :  he  is  just 
■sw  boHifing  for  Umadf  in  the  Rue  Pigale,  between  the  oourt  and 
garden,  a  nanrion  whose  fonlt  will  certunlj  not  be  excess  of  tastei 
and  itiU  more  certainly  not  excess  of  economy.  He  will  re-produce 
there  hia  snnll  saloons  of  the  gymuae,  which  appear  to  him  the 
baau-ideal  of  elmnce  and  comfort.  Such  is  M.  Scribe,  a  bourgeois 
hot  a  good  on*  ;  nis  life  is  the  epil(^ue  of  his  compositions. 

The  office  of  director  for  the  Opera  is  not  one  easily  cou- 
docted,  there  are  so  manj  rivalriea,  so  many  pretensionB  attd 
attentions  to  be  looked  after,  that  whoever  undertakes  the  duty 
mint  make  up  his  mind  to  continual  annoyances.  Among  its 
greatest  difficnities  is  that  of  managing  the  orchestra,  whidi 
has  an  independent  leader  of  its  own,  whose  nomination  be- 
bugs  to  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  Habeneck,  who  unex- 
pectedly charmed  the  Empress  Josephine  at  a  concert  by  tite 
dosnce  and  fine  style  of  lus  playing,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
Jetider  of  the  orchestra.  He  was  also  at  the  haad  ot  the  con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  expressed  the  greatest 
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contempt  for  the  music  and  mnaiciaiis  of  the  Opera,  although  his 
bands  at  both  places  were  composed  of  nearly  the  same  iiersons. 
If  a  mistake  was  made  at  the  concert  rehearsals,  he  would  turn 
round,  shake  hi?  batoH  at  the  ofTeuder,  and  shout,  "Do  you 
think  that  jou  are  at  the  Opera  ?"  Girard,  formerly  leader  at 
the  Opera  Clomique,  suceeeded  him ;  be  is  not  subject  to  the 
game  fault  as  bis  predecessor,  but  has  another,  that  of  not 
being  able  to  agree  with  his  second  in  command.  The  expense 
of  this  mnsicfu  department  is  somewhat  large,  amounting  to 
]  20,000  francs,  10,000  of  which  go  to  Girard,  6,000  to  his 
Lieutenant  Battu,  and  1,000  perhaps  to  each  of  the  othem. 
This  is  bad  payment,  but  it  is  made  up  for  by  the  position 
which  commands  lai^e  prices  for  tuitions  in  the  city. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  this  grand  Theatre,  which 
are  somewhat  interesting,  as  shewing  the  cost  of  such  an  im- 
mense undertaking.  In  the  year  1S37,  when  it  was  attached 
tn  the  king's  household,  the  budget  of  it  amounted  to  more  tlian 
1,700,000  francs  (£68,000).  The  receipts  at  the  doors  caaie 
to  670,000  francs  (£1^6,500),  the  royal  cotttribution  was 
750,000  francs,  (£30,000),  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  by 
the  annual  rent  of  boxes,  masked  balls,  concerts,  rent  of  shops, 
and  payment  by  other  theatres,  which  last  reached  185,000 
francs  (£7,400).  The  appointments  of  the  dancers  and  sing- 
ers were  not  at  that  time  so  heavy  as  they  are  now,  Madame 
Daraoreau  receiving  in  1829  only  16,000  francs  and  afterwards 
24,000 ;  whereas  Taglioni  received  36,000  francs  (£1,440), 
Fanny  E?s!er  46,nOO  francs  (£1.840),  Cariotta  Grisi  42,000 
francs  (£1,680),  Cerrito  45,000  francs  (£1,800),  aud  fiosati 
is  now  engaged  at  a  salary  of  60,000  francs  (£2,400).  But 
the  sums  paid  to  singers  of  both  sexes  have  been  much  greater 
to  Duprez,  70,000  francs  (£2,800),  to  Baroiihet  60,000  francs 
(£2,400),  to  Levasseur  45,000  francs  (£1,800),  Mario  had 
only  30,000  francs  (£1,200)  though  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  tenor  of  all.  Mdlle.  Falcon  received  50,000 
francs  (£2,000)  Madame  Gras  45,000  francs  (£1,800, 
Madame  Stolz  72,000  francs  (£2,880),  and  lastly,  Mdlle. 
Cruvelli,  for  an  engagement  of  ten  months,  100,000  francs 
(£i,000).  In  the  year  1829  the  twelve  first  performances  of 
the  Opera  Guilleaume  Tell  produced  the  sum  of  71,000  franca 
(£2,840),  but  in  the  year  18^7  the  amount  received  for  the 
same  number  of  nights  of  the  same  piece  reached  as  much  as 
121,000  franca  (£4,840).    This  was  caused  by  the  d^ebut  of 
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Dupm,  and  had  been  predicted  hj  Rossini  himself,  when 
tsked  at  Boulogne  to  bring  ont  some  new  works.  "  Wait/' 
Mid  "  unril  the  Jews  have  finished  their  sabbath."  He 
envied  Meyerbeer  the  long  ran  olBt^t  le  Diahh.  Since  the 
■  year  1830,  the  position  of  the  Opera  has  been  altered.  The 
state  now  gives  only  600,000  francs  {£i4,000),  the  minor 
tbntres  coutrihute  nothing,  but  tlie  receipts  at  the  doors  have 
reached  1,200,000  francs  (£4S,000),  and  the  rents  of  boxes 
lot)  shops  are  quadrupled.  A  box  pays  from  7  to  8,000  franc!>. 
Bat  how  are  the  authors  and  poets  payed?  They  each  get 
for  the  first  forty  performances  of  a  five-act  Opera  the  sum  of 
250  franca  a  night,  and  then  tlie  payment  falls  to  100  francs. 
If  the  piece  has  only  one  or  two  acts,  the  sums  are  170  francs 
and  SO  francs  respectively.  M.  Scribe,  besides  this,  demands 
and  obtains  a  bonus  of  1,000  francs  for  each  act;  but  then 
the  mnsician  has  an  advantage  over  the  poet  in  the  sale  uf  the 
parts,  the  share  of  the  former  being  two-thirds.  One  of  Mey- 
erbeer's Opera  sells  for  45  or  50,000  francs,  which  may  con- 
tain some  3,000  verses.  The  poet  gets  out  of  this  about  five 
francs  for  each  verse;  not  bad  payment  for  the  muses. 

Tliere  is  an  inspector  of  tlie  theatres  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  iu  Franccj  whose  duty  is  is  to  be  present  at 
geoeral  rehearsals  and  performances,  and  to  see  that  the  actors 
speak  only  the  pnrta  approved  of  by  the  censorship,  without 
nding  a  word  against  public  morals  or  the  government.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  filled  tins  situation,  was 
named  M.  Perpiguan.  He  was  generally  liked,  especially  at 
the  Opera,  where  opportunities  of  exercising  his  functioiia 
were  veiy  rare.  Eond  of  repartee,  he  was  not  at  all  quarrel- 
some, yet  this  particular  pleasure  brought  him  once  face  to  face 
with  an  adversary  on  the  field  of  honor.  His  second  was  a 
somewhat  coarse  fiery  roan,  and  was  engaged  with  the  other 
second  in  loading  the  pistols,  when  Perpignan  walked  up  to 
tbem  and  said  in  a  jocular  tone,  "I  feel  myself  somewhat  ner- 
TODSthis  morning ;  1  shall  never  be  able  to  kill  that  gentleman ; 
it  woald  be  better  to  put  the  affair  off  to  another  day."  His 
second  b^n  to  get  enraged,  and  still  Perpignan  excited  him 
bj  saying,  "  I  would  prefer  being  kicked  ten  times  than  fight 
to-day."  "  Indeed  ?"  asked  the  other.  "  On  my  honor  I 
»ould,"  replied  Perpignan.  "  Then  here  you  are,"  was  the 
response,  accompanied  with  a  real  kick.  ^Perpignan  now  jested 
no  longer,  but  seized  his  own  second  by  the  throat,  as  if  to 
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strangle  him.  They  were  separated ;  our  inspector  b^ged  i^ 
his  first  adversary  fo  allow  him  five  minutes  to  arrange  the 
matter.  The  new  antagonists  were  placed  opposite  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  second  fell  at  tiie  word  of  command.  The  first 
duel  was  very  easily  arranged  after  this.  M.  Ferpignan  had  a 
hdnt  whenever  he  happened  to  be  at  an  idle  moment,  in  a  ca£6, 
restaurant,  or  elsewhere,  to  get  a  pen  and  ink  and  make  fancy 
sketches  of  imaginary  horses.  His  mania  in  this  particular 
was  so  well  known,  that  those  scraps  often  served  as  passes  for 
his  friends  to  the  theatres,  where  they  were  duly  recognised  and 
honored.  A  horse  with  his  head  to  the  ngitt  meant  a  stall, 
to  the  left  a  reserved  seat  in  the  pit ;  if  it  was  sketched  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  two  ^\zces  in  a  box  were  intended,  if  on 
a  large  piece,  an  entire  box.  This  worthy  inspector  got  married, 
but  his  wife  did  not  relish  his  raillery,  and  they  ^reed 
mutually  to  separate.  He  did  not  bear  of  her  for  fifteen  years, 
until  one  fine  morning  when  a  gentleman  with  gilt  ^lectaclea, 
ajjparently  a  lawyer,  visited  him,  and  gave  him  scune  news  of 
his  better  half.  Madame  had  lost  her  mother,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  her  inheritance,  the  signature  of  her  husband 
to  n  deed  was  necessary.  The  gentleman  of  the  law  su^ested 
that  by  persisting  in  a  refusal  to  grant  the  signature,  M.  Fer- 
pignan might  obtain  very  advantageous  terms,  the  value  of  the 
property  being  about  300,000  francs,  and  that  he  would  ar- 
nmge  the  whole  affair  for  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.  Our  in- 
spector made  an  appointment  with  him  for  another  day,  bat  in 
the  meanwhile  hao  a  deed  drawn  up  by  a  notary,  signed  it  and 
despatched  it  to  his  wife  without  any  stipulations.  His  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced,  fur  lie  received  in  return  a  sum  of 
20.000  francs,  and  a  deed  settling  on  him  an  annuity  of  6,000 
francs. 

In  the  month  of  January  1815,  tliere  appeared  a  new  pbeno- 
ihenon  in  the  dancing  art,  in  the  sbapeof  thirty-six  young  ladies 
from  Vienna,  of  all  ages  from  five  years  up  to  twelve,  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Opera.  They  were  Jewesses,  under  theduectiun 
of  a  Madame  Weiss,  made  their  debut  in  the  ballet  of  la  Jolic 
^te  de  Gand,  and  performed  their  parts  in  the  most  accurate 
manner.  They  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that  the  court 
wished  to  have  them  at  the  Tnilleries,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  none  of  them  fulfilled  the  proper  duties  of  religion,  and 
for  a  good  reii^on,  because  they  were  Jewesses,  so  the  idea  was 
given  uj).    At  this  time  Fanny  Easier  was  at  Bome,  Tetesa 
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Easier  had  annied  a  German  Baron,  and  Madame  Stolz  was 
at  Ljons,  where  she  was  hissed  at  two  performances,  and  then 
Fctonied  to  Paris.  Here  she  met  vith  the  very  same  treat- 
neni;  in  Bobert  Bruce  the  whole  house  rose  ap  against  her, 
and  Tented  a  dislike  which  it  bad  taken  eight  vears  to  mature. 
Ibdame  Stols  so  for  forgot  herself  as  to  burst  into  a  rage,  hoii 
voids  of  defiance  at  the  pit,  stalls,  and  boxes,  tear  her  hand- 
keiehtef  with  her  teeth,  and  finally  depart,  never  to  return. 
She  repaired  her  faolt  to  a  certain  extent,  bj  returning  to  M. 
Fillet,  whom  she  knew  at  the  time  to  be  very  much  in  want  of 
fbods,  a  sum  of  80,000  francs  to  assist  him  in  his  expenses. 
The  fflonej  was  delicately  offered  and  as  delicately  refused. 

H.  Pillet  retired  from  the  management  in  June,  1847,  hav- 
iitta  year  of  his  privilege  yet  to  run.  lie  most  have  felt  him- 
wu  luppy  to  get  rid  of  such  an  onerous  burden,  which  had 
weighed  on  him  for  many  years,  and  wasted  all  the  fortune  he 
possessed.  M.  Duponchel  and  M.  Boqueplan  entered  upon 
A  new  directorship,  and  obtained  ten  gears'  lease  of  the  specu- 
lation of  this  (h)eratic  concern,  taking  on  their  backs  at  the 
same  time  tiie  debt  of  613,000  francs  left  behind  him  by  M. 
Fillet,  and  an  administration  deprived  of  all  the  beat  singers 
and  dancers.  With  such  difficdties  before  them  they  were 
obliged  to  create  a  troupe,  and  to  obtain  music  for  it.  Boge 
was  engaged,  vhich  displeased  tlie  jealous  Duprez.  Madame 
Julian  Vangelder  was  added  with  Alboni  for  the  next  year. 
Cerrito  and  St  Leon  were  to  be  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the 
dance.  Za^ile  de  Marbre  of  Adolphe  Adam  wns  pot  upon 
the  stage  and  succeeded  admirably  in  the  month  of  October 
owing  to  the  excellent  performance  of  Cerrito,  a  short  descrip- 
Uon  of  whose  personal  appeannce  may  be  here  given. 

Inferior  to  Carlotta  Qrisi,  but  superior  to  Bosad,  small  and 
plump,  Uie  bast  veil  developed,  and  verv  fair,  her  amta  perfSect,  her 
•jet  quick  and  sparUug,  her  smile  deUshtful,  limbi  stouC  foot  small 
lad  thick,  her  hwr  fi^  and  flomUng  to  uie  winds.  Oeirito  is  tiie  first 
dnuvBM  io  the  world  for  salntiiw  the  amUeace,  aftn:  a  loud  echo  of 
applause,  thankiiig  them  with  ber  month  and  look,  plseing  at  th* 
uae  time  ber  hud  upon  her  heart. 

She  had  two  jmv*,  that  ia  gentlemen  who  managed  her 
bannesi^  whether  fathers  or  not,  one  at  ^ris,  the  otiier  at 

London.  The  latter  always  called  her  his  Dmnitht  had  his 
pockets  always  crammed  with  her  used  up  slippers,  crowns  of 
fiorers,  and  declarations  of  love  made  to  her.    He  could  not 
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move  out  without  an  escort  of  Italian  supporter.^.  She 
danced  a  famous  pat  de  quatre  along  with  Taglioni,  Carlotta 
Gr»i,  and  Locite  Grahn,  and  subsequently  came  to  Paiia  to 
snpnort  a  difficult  reputation  in  la  FilU  d«  Marbre. 

Verdi's  la  Jenaalm  was  brought  oat  in  Uie  middle  of 
December,  1847}  the  part  of  prima  donna  being  filled  by 
Madame  Julian  Vangelder,  whom  the  public  received  with 
delight^  after  their  indignant  rejection  of  Madame  Slolz.  The 
account  ^ven  of  the  author  of  this  opera  in  the«e  PeUit 
Memoi/m,  is  so  interestingf  that  it  would  not  be  pardonable 
to  pass  over  it. 

Yer^  wai  horn  in  the  Dachy  of  Parma,  at  BoasettOf  a  place  to 
small  that  it  is  not  even  marked  on  the  m^  His  parents,  poor 
peasants,  did  not  possess  sufficient  means  to  have  him  tanghtrMwng, 
besides  that  In  the  country jpart!>  uf  Ita1y>  reading  is  a  luxury  which 
does  not  tempt  any  one.  The  village  priest  took  a  liking  to  biin» 
•od  instructM  him  in  the  little  he  knew  himself,  in  all  his  own  know- 
ledge*  reading,  writing,  and  music  In  a  few  years  the  papil  knew 
more  than  the  master,  he  composed  military  marches,  church  pieeee* 
which  commanded  the  astooishment  and  admiration  of  the  good 
priest.  Verdi  left  his  villuge,  went  to  Milan,  and  there,  poor,  un- 
known, without  protection,  he  worked  night  and  day,  giving  lessons 
at  tenpece  a  piece  when  he  could,  and  he  was  too  happy  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  of  pontifical  memory,  began  life  as  & 
swineherd.  Fortune  decided  that  Verdi  should  meet  in  tus  path 
Herein,  the  great  impresario.  Merelli  made  him  an  offer  to  compose 
a  partition  for  La  Scala,  and  gave  him  the  poem  of  Oherto  di  San 
SiRt^cio  to  work  upon.  Thereisin  Italy  such  a  great  consumption  of 
operas  and  musicians,  that  manu^ers  are  obliged  often  to  haaard  a 
master  stroke,  to  have  recourse  from  time  to  time  to  some  youug 
unknown  mnsidan.  If  he  sncceedn,  they  pa^  him,  not  in  money,  but 
in  fame,  and  the  theatre  possesses  an  additional  composer ;  if  he 
fails  they  pass  on  to  another ;  the  trouble  all  falls  on  the  perfi^mers* 
who  have  lost  their  time  in  studying,  learning,  and  singing  music 
which  onl^  lasts  a  day.  The  Oberto  di  Saa  Bonifaew  succeeded, 
and  Verdi  very  properly  did  not  touch  a  single  copper ;  but  Merelli 
ordered  a  second  work,  Vr  Oiorno  di  regno.  A  violent  fit  of  sorrow 
fi-om  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  weakened  the  rapture  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  young  maettro ;  it  is  his  only  work  that  has  failed. 
Verdi  was  not  discouragedtbe  had  tasted  success  and  applause,  he  placed 
himself  in  a  position  to  taste  them  wain.  Convinced  that  a  trne  musi* 
cian  should  he  acquainted  with  all  the  great  masters  in  literature  and 

ftoetry  of  every  country  and  age,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  monkish 
abor.  He  studied  at  the  same  time  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Schiller,  GoSthe,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
and  with  that  perseverance,  that  power  of  will  which  genius  gives, 
he  found  himself  one  day  capable  of  addressing  to  every  uatiOD«  to 
every  hero,  the  musical  language  appropriate  to  each. 
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Merelli  nndentood  the  cftose  of  the  fftilure  of  fl»  Ohnto  di 
Btgtot  he  sppreeiftted  Verdif  uid  did  not  hesitate  in  proposing  to 
him  the  poem  of  Nftbuccti,  which  be  had  unauccesBfully  offered  to 
Mwal  compoirrs.  Struck  with  the  grandear  of  the  tubject.  Verdi 
treated  it  in  a  nasterl;  manner.  Ub  anoeeBs  was  immense*  still  it 
brought  bim  more  fame  than  money,  2000  franca  at  the  utmost. 
This  was  magnificent  after  a  first  success,  a  failure,  and  a 
Kcond  succew  ;  his  fortune  was  made.  From  this  moment 
tbe  Diana^ra  were  all  at  his  feet ;  Merelli  merited  the  preference 
and  olitained  it.  Verdi  composed  for  him  /  Lombardi,  which 
broogfat  him  in  10,000fraocs  in  cash.  Then  came.Enuiiu  at  tbe  i^enice 
theatre  in  Venice,  and  tbe  Dae  Potcari  at  Rome  in  tbe  theatre  of 
Apollo.  Ver^  dictated  terms  to  tbe  managers,  he  was  in  a  position 
todoso,  for  his  tities  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  all  the  theatres 
of  Italj.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  intosioatton  of  glory,  he  had  onlj  one 
m  in  Tiaw,  that  of  pnrehasiog  the  eaUn  in  wnidi  be  was  born,  and 
formii^  aboDt  it  an  extensive  estate.  He  paid  for  tbe  cabin  with 
Xttimeeu  ;  and  by  his  operas  he  aoqnired  a  property  which  is  now  not 
less  than  three  leagues  in  extent.  His  greatest  happiness  is  to 
iiTc  on  his  own  lands,  amon^  his  own  country  people,  who  are  fanii- 
Hsr  with  the  best  parts  of  hu  operas.  At  Bussetto,wbile  malting  the 
barrest,  tbey  eing  tbe  choruses  of  Rigobfto,  Eriumit  la  l^a^ta, 
and  U  Truoatore, 

Naturally  senutive,  though  rough  in  hia  manner,  Verdi  does  not 
eare  for  society,  and  avoids  honours.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  after  bis  Jenuaiem  appeared,  and  lea  Y£pre$  Sid- 
ItetMs  earned  for  bim  that  of  officer  in  tbe  same  body,  without  his 
baring  asked  for  either  the  aecond  or  first  distinction.  He  had  only 
to  solicit  the  Cross  of  Parma,  which  is  granted  to  the  moat  inferior 
composers,  but  it  should  be  solicited.  He  was  offt;red  the  place  of 
Cbi^l-master  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  refused  it.  His  art 
was  enoogfa  for  Mm.  Early  in  the  moming  he  goes  to  work,  places 
hiaself  before  the  piano,  repeats  if  neoessary  the  same  passage  a 
hacdred  times,  until  be  is  perfoeti^  content  i  each  note  costs  him  a 
drop  of  perspiration,  he  is  not  a  quick  composer. 

Not  to  allow  this  extract,  which  has  alreadjr  grown  too 
kmg,  to  weai7  the  reader,  ^  may  be  aafficient  tq  state  here 
tbe  result  of  his  labors.  Vndi  has  realised  a  colossal 
fortuDe ;  his  last  works  brought  him  in  60,000  francs  each, 
paid  by  fiicordi  at  Milnn.  Besides  this,  a  composer  in  Italy 
sells  bis  works  to  a  publisher,  who  lets  tliem  out  by  seasons 
of  Uiree  mouths  to  the  different  managers.  11  Trovaiore  was 
pud  for  at  the  late  of  5,000  francs  per  season;  there  are 
hat  seaaonsj  and  twenty-four  theatres  iu  Italy;  all  certainly  do 
not  pay  the  full  sum.  but  this  last  opera  gained  in  one  year 
80,000  francs.  Compare  this  with  Meyerbeer's  Hubert  la 
Diaiie,  which  in  25  years  only  gained  some  45,000  franca. 
Vexdi's  last  wwks,  ta  IVaviata  and  /«r  V^uret  SteiUennes  an 
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in  a  mocli  more  Frenchified  style  of  music,  than  hia  first 
compositions,  which  had  more  of  Uie  Italian  toandiieaB  and 
lofiness  of  melodj. 

Such  was  the  master,  who  had  channpd  htA  saocess  to  the 
Acad^mie  de  Mosiqae,  when  the  Bevolation  of  1 843  borst 
out;  the  people  rush^  into  the  opera  house,  but  did  no 
other  injury,  than  tiiat  of  seizing  on  some  rusty  old  arms. 
When  the  first  rage  of  insurrection  was  somewhat  cooled 
down,  the  doors  were  again  opened  at  the  command  of 
Caussidi^re,  tiiat  welKknown  leader  of  the  Parisian  mob, 
but  the  crowds  of  fashionable  habitu&  were  afraid  to  come, 
Madame  Aguado  alone  bad  courage  enough  to  continue  to 
occupy  her  box.  Le  Prophete  was  brought  out  and  well 
sQstuned  by  Madame  Vi&rdot  in  her  part  of  Fidh.  This 
lady,  the  sister  of  Malibran,  is  more  of  an  artiste  than  a 
cantatrice;  she  is  not  handsome  aud  has  not  much  voice,  but 
h«r  style  of  singing  is  full  of  expression,  dramatie  and 
passionate,  and  pleases  without  exciting  ncessive  admiration. 
Carlotta  Grlsi  and  Perrot  contributed  tneir  part  to  the  success 
of  the  season  in  la  Filleult  de»  PSes,  a  ballet  in  which  Perrot 
was  able  to  recover  his  position  in  the  theatre. 

The  years  1850  and  1851  were  principally  marked  at  the 
Academic  de  Mnsique  by  the  appearance  of  Alboni.  She 
had  been  going  the  rounds  of  all  the  theatres  of  Europe,  yet 
none  of  the  Parisun  managers  wished  to  have  her  on  thnr 
stage ;  her  voice  was  not  considered  suitable  for  the  Parisian 
taste.  Sbe  purchased  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the  year  1848 
at  the  Cours  la  Reine,  furnished  it  very  richly,  and  caused  all 
her  family,  some  of  whom  had  been  suldiers  under  Garibaldi,  to 
come  and  live  with  her  at  Paris.  Her  republican  enthnriasm 
went  so  far,  that  she  gave  the  name  of  an  unfortunate 
Viennese  tailor,  Blum,  shot  during  the  troubles  in  that  city, 
to  one  of  her  horses.  The  great  and  good  point  of  her 
character  is  her  generosity,  not  only  towards  her  own  family, 
but  towards  all  classes  of  persons.  She  made  h«:  debut  at 
"huis  in  four  conrarts,  which  created  audi  a  furore^  that  Yatel 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  engaged  her  at  the  la^ 
figure  of  5,000  francs  a  month.  After  a  year's  experience  of 
the  French  language,  she  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  able  to 
appear  at  the  opera  in  the  part  of  F%dS»  in  le  PropAHe,  Her 
success  was  complete;  her  singing  was  at  once  pronounced 
to  belong  to  the  very  highest  ecliool  of  art.    In  the  year  1851 
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I  piece  vrriUen  for  her  hy  Scribe,  la  CorbeUle  SOranga^ 
produced  in  fourteen  performancea  the  enormous  sum  of 
120,000  francs,  (£4800,)  the  very  beat  tertof  her  cspsbUides. 
Tt»  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  ^bat  of  a  fiaasian 
Jtnseuse,  Mile.  Nadedja  Bagdanoff,  whoee  peculiar  manner 
of  appropriating  to  herself  the  entire  stage,  did  not  obtain  for 
her  the  good  viU  of  her  companions  of  the  dance.  She  was 
eten  accused  of  being  a  secret  diplomatist,  sent  over  ^  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersba^  to  gain  inLelHgenoe  at  Paris.  When 
the  Oimean  war  cnnmenoed  she  fell  into  aaoh  bad  repote, 
and  became  so  obnoxrons  to  her  sister  dameiuM,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  re^rn  to  her  native  laud,  where  she  complained 
of  the  persecutions  she  had  been  subjected  to  on  account  of 
the  names  of  her  brothers,  Nicholas  and  Alexander. 

The  principal  artistes,  who  have  since  appeared  at  opera, 
are  Madame  Bosio,  Uadame  Bosati,  at  present  the  first 
Jansense,  and  earning  more  money  than  any  of  those  ode* 
brated  names  which  went  before  her,  and  MUe.  Cravelli. 
Eoaati  at  one  of  her  performances  was  very  nearly  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  flowers.  The  mania  for  bouquets  had 
at  this  time  gone  so  far,  that  a  nosegay  ordered  by  some  one 
of  ha  admirers,  was  exhibited  in  the  window  of  its  manu- 
&ctnrer  as  a  curiosity,  drew  immence  crowds  and  had  very 
nearly  created  a  riot.  Tlie  stem  of  it,  which  in  ordinary 
bouquets  is  enveloped  in  paper,  was  wrapped  round  with 
\kx,  worth  nearly  120U  jrancs,  (£48.)  Very  wisely  the 
owner  of  this  expensive  piece  of  manniacture,  did  not  hurl 
it  at  the  head  of  his  iAmsm,  along  with  the  others  which 
covered  her,  it  nught  have  permanently  put  an  end  to  her 
triumphs.  It  was  sent  to  her  apartmentoy  where  no  doubt 
the  giver  had  afterwards  an  oppoitunity-  of  receiving  the 
thinks  of  the  fair  dan»eu»e. 

M.  Roqueplan  engaged  in  1854  the  services  of  MUe, 
CroveUi,a  German  by  birth  from  Prussia,  her  name  Italianised 
from  Cruvellt  at  the  high  figure  of  10,000  francs  a  month. 
She  was  said  to  be  muried  to  Uuprez*  who  knew  well  how 
to  obtain  the  largest  sum  she  could  command.  Her  debnt 
was  made  in  let  Vepret  Siciliennes,  and  the  beauty  of  this 
open  contributed  very  mucli  to  establish  her  reputation.  She 
has  since  appeared  in  this  country,  and  it  is  needless  to  give 
ray  description  of  her  person  or  voice,  now  so  well  known. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year  the  French 
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Govenimriit  took  this  theatrical  speculation  oat  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  and  put  it  under  the  managemeut  of  an 
administrator  general,  H.  Crosnier,  at  a  salary  of  30,000 
franca.  During  the  next  season  Mile.  Cravelli  and  Madame 
Bosati  reigned  sapreine  in  their  different  departments  of  the 
song  and  dance,  the  principal  opera  being  Us  VSpn* 
Sieiliennet,  and  the  Ballet  la  FonU.  Another  piece,  Pania- 
gruel,  it  is  supposed  drawn  &om  the  witty  pages  of  Babelsis, 
only  suffered  one  perrormauce  aud  has  not  reappeared.  The 
rtaff  of  danseases  at  present  consists,  besides  Ulle.  Boaatt, 
of  Mile.  Oaudina  Couqui  the  premier  second  si^et,  with  a 
salary  of  12,000  francs,  seven  figurantes  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  3  to  5,000  francs,  four  media  from  1500  to  2500  francs, 
and  nine  corypk^s  with  from  1 ,000  to  1 200  francs  of  appoint- 
ments. It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  direction  will 
produce  better  effects  than  private  management  with  a  la^ 
subsidy. 

Under  the  directorships  of  M.  Veron  and  M.  Duponchel 
respeclively  the  opera  flourished,  and  the  manngcrs  were  able 
to  lay  by  considerable  sums.  The  former  had  the  advantage 
of  the  recent  appearance  of  Meyerbeer,  and  the  furore  which 
his  works  created,  without  counting  the  laige  state  subsidy 
of  800,000  francs.  His  expenses  amounted  to  very  nearly 
an  average  of  1,600,000  francs,  yet  he  was  able  to  make  a 
handsome  pro6t,  as  has  been  seen.  M.  Duponchel  came  next 
on  the  stage,  with  the  same  subsidy  and  the  same  debts,  bnt 
also  with  a  burthen  of  £50,000  francs,  which  he  paid  his 
predecessor  for  eighteen  months  of  his  lease.  Nevertheless  he 
managed  to  save  very  nearly  as  mucli  hard  cash,  and  gave 
aoraevhat  more  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Both  these  direc- 
tors were  powerfully  supported  by  the  talents  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  artistes  of  modern  time,  Nourrit,  Levasseur, 
Duprez,  Mario,  Mile.  Falcon,  Mme.  Gras,  Mme.  Stolz,  in 
the  singing*  and  Taglioni,  the  two  Esslers,  Lucile  Grahn,  aud 
Cerrito  in  the  dancing  department. 

Then  comes  the  management  by  M.  Fillet  and  M.  Boque- 
plan ;  neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  to  make  anything 
of  the  speculation ;  on  the  contrary  the  former  is  understood  to 
have  lost  very  considerably.  "What  was  the  cause  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  state  subsidy  was  reduced  to  600,000,  and  the 
expense  were  found  to  have  increased  to  1,800,000  francs, 
200,000  francs  lees  iu  the  former  and  more  in  the  latter, 
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thin  awler  the  first  managen.  This  is  nearly  soffloient  to 
Kcoont  for  the  non-saCeess  of  M.  Fillet,  but  there  were  other 
reasons  for  M .  Roqiieptan's  fulare.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  wittj  man,  but  that  is  not  the  quality  most  useful  for  a  man 
of  bosinrss,  (hough  it  uiaj  be  particnlarlj  pleasant  after  dinner 
hi  the  dessert,  or  in  a  drawing-room  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place. Anolher  accuaation  has  been  brought  against  him  of 
drming  too  vell»  and  spending  the  time  requisite  for  condact- 
iag  his  afiiairs  in  adorning  his  person.  His  white  morning 
crava^  or  choker,  as  we  call  it  iu  this  country,  was  somewhat 
eoRspicuoGs  for  its  nratness  and  singularity  in  France,  where 
black  is  the  eomleur  de  rigt^r  of  the  ante-meridian  neck-cloth. 
But  why  should  not  a  man  dress  himself  neatly  and  respect- 
ably, and  use  whatever  style  of  dothea  he  may  wish,  witnoat 
incarring  the  eensnre  of  toe  pnblic,  and  losing  bis  money  in  a 
bid  speculation  ?  Foolish  public ;  not  to  know  the  worth  of 
8  man  with  a  perfumed  beard,  embroidered  shirt,  and  white 
cravat  I 

Is  H.  Crosnier  in  a  proper  condition  to  succeed  as  manager  P 
He  haa  not  done  much  in  the  Inst  two  years,  notwithstanding 
liis  aperience  at  the  PorU  Saint  Martin  and  the  Opdra 
Qmme,  Hia  30,000  francs  appeared  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
ind  the  public  did  uot  expect  so  mnch  from  him  as  from  a 
privste  speculator,  whom  they  always  suspect  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  theatre  and  of  art  to  his  own  private  gains. 
Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  government  management  of  a 
tbeatre  which  may  be  called  strictly  national,  as  opposed  to 
olben  in  which  a  foreign  language  and  foreign  artistes  are 
almost  exclusively  employed,  'fhen  there  is  the  latge,  almost 
nnlimited,  support  by  the  state,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
manager  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  A  great  change  has 
also  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  penaioning  off  the  used  op 
Biateriak  of  the  chorus  and  dancing  loom.  The  munciaus 
any  be  still  of  grrat  use  in  the  orchestra,  even  after  thirty 
jm*  of  service,  so  that  their  pay  is  not  in  any  manner  thrown 
away.  But  the  old  choristers  and  corypA^et,  whose  hoarsc- 
Den  or  spindles  would  completely  rain  the  best  presented 
piece,  cannot  be  retained  on  the  effective  staff,  they  must  be 
paid  off  in  some  manner,  especially  the  former,  whose  services 
aud  old  age  deserve  some  consideration.  The  latter,  however, 
usually  pass  their  youth  in  that  stole  of  Inxury  and  diaaipation 
iacideutal  to  their  position.    Their  salaries  of  perhaps  1,000 
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or  1,600  francs  are  given  np  to  their  fimme*  4e  ekmAre^ 
elaqueurs  and  other  parasites,  and  yet  they  are  often  seen  to 
possesa  vehicles,  horses,  cooiitry  houseic.  and  to  spend  on  their 
toilets  perhaps  20,000  franca  in  a  single  year.  This  blaze 
of  expensire  luxury  lasts  only  for  a  fev  seasons )  the  effects  of 
dissipation  and  increasing  age  carry  off  the  diarms,  and  scatter 
the  admirers,  never  to  retnm  ;  the  danteute  then  sinks  to  that 
position,  winch  she  at  first  despised,  of  depmdanoe  on  the 
pension  allowed  her  by  the  Opera.  She  becomes  lazy,  idle, 
sickly,  a  barthen  on  the  management  and  a  soarce  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  director. 

The  greatest  aonree  of  expense  to  the  theatrical  chest  is  the 
enormous  earns  paid  to  stars,  particularly  those  of  the  first 
magnitade.  The  man^r  most  wait  on  them  at  their  leisure, 
ask  their  tennsj  perhaps  100,000  francs,  and  pay  them  without 
wincing.  The  state  requires  a  drawback  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  salaries  paid  by  the  opera,  but  stars  never  submit  to  this ; 
the^  must  have  a  certain  sum  net,  and  the  administrator  is 
obliged  to  charge  this  percentage  to  the  funds  of  the  theatre. 
When  the  short  engagement  of  the  star  has  expired,  he  or  she 
flies  fsR  to  other  cKmes,  and  leaves  the  unfortunate  manager  to 
the  pleasant  tadc  of  hunting  up  another  to  replace  this  shooting 
meteor,  and  but  too  happy  to  give  almost  any  price  for  a 
fubstitnte.  Such  are  some  of  ttie  evils  of  all  directorships, 
and  they  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  that  of  the  Acadmie 
de  Musique  at  Paris,  which  requires  a  particular  class  of  French 
ungers,  whose  number  is  very  limited,  and  no  choice  left  or 
competition  to  be  dreaded.  The  Italian  Opera  is  not  so  much 
subject  to  this  incwrenience,  because  its  artistes  may  be  recruited 
from  these  numerous  roving  bands  drilled  on  the  four-and-twentj 
Italian  stages,  and  afterwards  spreading  themselves  with  ririd 
locust  powers  over  the  surface  of  Europe  to  the  confines  of 
Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  even  some  parts  of  America 
and  Australia. 

M.  Crosnier  did  not  remain  long  administrator  general  of 
the  opera,  whether  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  not  well 
satisfied  with  him,  or  he  was  nut  content  with  his  salary,  bat 
in  November  Isst  M.  Alphonse  Koger,  formerly  manager  at  the 
Od^n,  was  put  in  his  place.  This  gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
literary  man,  somewhat  of  the  old  school,  and  has  not  been  a 
complete  stranger  to  the  AeadSmie  de  Mugique,  having  formerlj 
brought  out  there  Za  Rtvorile  with  great  aucocss.   Time  onljr 
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can  tell  vbether  tho  ahoke  of  tbe  Qovernmeat  be  such  as  to 
insare  success  to  the  National  Theatre  under  his  administration. 

On  looking  back  over  this  short  sketch  of  the  historj  of  the 
Frnsch  Opera,  it  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  perseverance 
nth  whira  the  orifdnal  ideas  of  its  fonuders  have  oeen  carried 
oot  and  perpetuated.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  these  our 
own  countries  to  be  compared  to  it,  the  n^e  for  Italian  musio 
being  here  so  exolnsive  as  to  crush  at  once  and  level  with  the 
dost  all  attempts  to  set  up  a  rival  in  the  national  manner. 
Fashion  has  a  great  (leal  to  do  with  this,  but  still  more  is  ibis 
result  brought  about  by  a  complete  absence  of  proper  aoadonical 
edneation'in  the  Orphean  ArL  We  are  accustomed  to  r^ard 
French  music  and  singing  as  sometiiing  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Italian,  but  that  arises  principally  from  the  difference 
of  the  two  languages  in  natural  melody,  the  rotundity  and 
fblaeas  of  the  latter  being  more  suited  to  our  ears.  The 


blended  into  harmony,  and  yet  woat  futile  attempts  have  been 
made,  at  great  loss  to  speculators,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
national  operatic  performances.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
band,  whose  language  is  more  nearly  allied  to,  and  porbaps 
less  harmonious  than  our  own,  have  completely  succeeded  in 
establishing  amongst  them  a  rival  worthy  of  the  Italian  music, 
and  a  pecuUv  style  of  their  own  more  scientific  and  profound 
in  artistic  study,  if  not  so  full  of  flowing  melody.  The  German 
composers  liave  for  many  years  divided  the  spoils  with  those  of 
the  Peninsula,  Meyerbeer  and  Beethoven  marching  arm  in  arm 
with  Bossini,  Donizetti,  and  Yerdi,  from  stage  to  stage  and 
dime  to  clime.  All  this  is  due  to  the  improved  system  of 
musical  instruction  instituted  in  tbe  Fatherland,  where  the 
{sindples  of  the  humanizing  art  are  considered  as  necessary  a 
portion  of  public  learning,  as  the  classics  have  been  hitherto  in 
these  Idands. 


En^h  tongue  ia  much 
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Not  To  do  rr. 

The  Hifiory  of  England  from  the  Jeeeuum  of  Jamet  ike  II., 
Bj  Thomfts  BabiDgton  Macaulay. — Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Londou ; 
Longmans. 

In  onr  early  youth  we  read,  as  doabtless  have  many  of  oar 
friends,  the  adreiitures  of  Robinson  Cmsoe  and  his  man  Friday. 
Charmed  by  the  beauty  and  apparent  consistency  of  the  tale,  we 
believed  it  true ;  but  time,  the  diseuchanter,  has  robbed  us  of  our 
greatest  pleasure  by  destroying  our  conviction  of  its  veracity. 
So  it  19  witii  the  volumes  now  before  us,  for  as  Time  in  the  for- 
mer, so  Knowledge  in  the  latter  case,  has  rudely  raised  the  veil 
by  which  the  fables  of  the  narrator  were  concealed,  and  has 
displayed  in  their  true  colour  the  false  foundaliouB  ouon  which 
these  pleasing  superstructures  have  been  built  np.  On  our  first 
hasty  perusal  we  confess  we  were  fascinated  by  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  narrative  now  under  consideration,  but  on  repernsal 
and  reflection,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  it  lacks 
the  chief  ingredient,  without  which  history  becomes  a  romance — 
Truth.  Full  of  political  prejudice  and  partisan  advocacy,  it  renders 
the  &ct8  of  English  history  as  fabulous  as  tlie  fictions  of  Roman' 
tradition,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  no  amount  d  doquent 
antithesis,  classical  terseness  or  vivid  portraiture,  can  compen- 
sate fur  this  most  substantial  defect.  We  do  uot  wish  to  be 
hypercritical,  neither  shall  we  take  exception  to  an  exordium 
equally  if  not  more  applicable  to  other  countries,  nor  join  issue 
with  Mr.  M»»ulayas  to  whether  Procopius'  description  applied 
to  Brittia  orto  Britain ;  we  have  not  time  for  such  trifles,  and  we 
thiiik  such  a  course  would  ar^e  rather  the  anxious  craving  of 
a  partizan  to  magnify  the  trifling  errors  of  a  political  oppouent, 
than  the  earnest  wish  of  an  impartial  critic  to  discover  and 
bring  to  light  the  material  misstatements  of  a  historian.  Style 
is  so  various  that  it  is  invidious  to  cavil  at  particular  modes  of 
expression,  unless  they  clear!  y  violate  some  well  .established  canon. 
And  this  is  the  case  especially  in  considering  a  historical  perfor- 
mance, where  what  is  told  is  much  more  essential  than  how  it  is 
related,  and  therefore  we  shall  direct  our  dttention  rather  to  the 
facts  stated,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  narrated  In 
tmUi,  so  anxious  have  we  been  to  be  above  suspicion  and  to  act 
with  even-handed  justice,  that  we  have  refrained  till  the  present 
f.om  commenting  upon  these  volumes,  iu  the  hope  that  those 
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ffmtnoTs  which  deprive  ttiem  of  all  diaim  to  rank  with  llie  histori- 
ak  filentare  of  thecomiti^,  woald  when  pointed  out  have  been 
vifmrned  from  future  editions.    But  in  this,  our  expectations 
hs«e  Men  disappointed.    For,  notwithstanding  the  clearness 
with  whidi  many  of  these  mistakes  have  been  corrected,  uot- 
vitfaBtanding  the  weight  of  evidence  which  haa  been  brou^t 
forward  to  refute  the  chai^  (herein  contained,  they  are  still 
pttinted  in.  Mid  edition  afier  edition  has  passed  throuj^h  the  prestf 
without  witiidrawid  or  ez[^nation.   Therefore  we  consider  it  a 
daty  we  owe  oof  readers  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  of 
these  errors  which  appear  fo  us  most  to  need  exposure.  The 
nnn  who  discofns  a  danger,  and  yet  himself  incurs  it,  surely 
deserves  to  be  Uie  object  of  oar  scorn  and  contempt.  Yet,  Mr. 
Uacaulav,  who,  in  his  rsriew  of  Mackintosh,  admitii  that  all  the 
dietiflguMbed  writera  of  £nglish  history  are  advocates,  and  in  hxa 
own  DMtory  aasiinta  the  cause,  is  not  himself  certainly  free  from 
tin  Kj^Ofloh.   r<ffmerly  history  was  considered  to  be  a  trathfn! 
Dimtife  of  facts,  a  dispassionate  summary  of  the  evidence 
addooed  in  support  of  the  statements  advanced,  a  faithworthy 
iudei  of  authorities,  which  sustained  the  views  they  were  quoted 
tv  eonfirm,  and  Ihe  test  of  ita  value  was  its  conformity  to  this 
slMdaid;  but  Mr.  Macanlay  vouM  teaeh  a  different  lesson.  In 
im  voeabalary,  history  ia  defined  as  the  medium  for  the  mia' 
rrpreaentation  of  factsy  the  misstatement  or  suppression  of 
evidttieei,  an  index  of  authorities  which  satisfactorily  refute  the 
statententi  ia  proof  of  trhieh  they  are  adduced,  and  in  accor- 
danoe  with  thia  hi^i  sland«d  of  historical  excellence,  the  test 
(rf  its  rahie  ia  the  anocesa  with  which  the  student,  bewitched  by 
ofaUnical  aonfery,  ia  made  to  oscillate  between  facts  which  every 
oae  know*,  and  «onse<|aefiees  nobody  ctm  admit,  until,  completely 
DKsmerised  fay  ingeniuoB  manipulation,  his  reason  succumbs  to 
the  power  of  the  operator.  .Tiie  errors  and  folsehoods  these 
vohiines  are  so  Dumerous  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  extract  parti- 
calar  paasagee  aa  etriktBg  prooifs  of  this  accnaatiou.    In  ordi* 
ury  writers  tbefe  ate  uaoally  some  aalicmt  points,  which  may  be 
reCnred  to  by  the  critic,  but  here  hardly  a  page  can  be  pointed 
to  in  which  evidence  of  bad  teste,  bad  fe^ng  and  (we  regret  to 
add,)  bad  faith,  canAot  be  discovered. 

**  Every  oat"  says  Archdeacon  Paley, "  who  knowingly  excites 
expectation  in  another  tiieret^  tacitly  promises  fo  fulfil  it." 
Now  a  writer  wlio  underlakea  a  history  of  any  country  or  any 
pmod,  pledges  hia»elf  to  the  public  to  funiish  an  impartial 
18 
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and  reliable  record  of  tliat  country  or  that  period  of  which  he 
proposes  to  write.  NoveHsts  or  essayists  contract  no  such 
obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  violate  any  confi- 
dence. The  former  are  confessedly  free  from  such  ties  and  may 
level  in  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  grossest  anachronismt, 
and  certainly  they  connot  be  charged  with  neglecting  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  latter  are  known  to  be  uttering 
their  own  peculiar  views  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  no  person  would  be  insane  enough  to  deny  their  perfect 
right  to  do  so.  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  same  subject  may 
be  differently  viewed  wxsording  to  the  different  points  of  obsec- 
vation  firom  which  it  is  regarded.  One  man  may  consider  a 
free  press  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a  country  can 
boast,  the  eegis  which  protects  the  liberty  of  a  people  from  the 
innovations  of  a  despot.  Another  may  with  equal  sincerity 
consider  it  as  the  greatest  curse  with  which  a  nation  can  be 
afflicted,  a  sort  of  barricade  from  behind  which  democratie 
malecontents  may  assail  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  king.  A 
Whig  of  the  reigu  of  Queen  Anne  looked  upon  the  Bevolution 
as  the  most  glorious  event  recorded  in  our  annals,  whilst  a 
Tory  of  the  same  period  considered  it  to  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty  a  subject  owes  to  his  sovereign. 
And  both  may  be  right,  and  each  is  entitled  to  entertain  and 
express  his  own  opinions  upon  these  or  any  other  subjects  when 
treating  of  them  in  this  particular  manner.  But  when  a  man 
sits  down  to  write  a  history,  be  he  Whig  or  be  he  Tory,  should 
cease  to  be  either,  the  distinctions  of  party  should  be  merged 
in  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  private  feeling  should  yield  to 
public  duty,  and  he  should  approach  his  task  with  a  mind 
uutrammelled  by  prqudice,  a  conscience  free  from  the  influeace 
of  factious  bias,  prepared  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whcAt  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  With  him  the  interests  of  the  few 
should  be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  many,  the  claims  of 
party  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  truth,  and  his 
motto  should  be  "  fiat  justitia  ruat  ccelum.'''  In  these 
characteristics  Mr.  Macaulay  is  deficient,  he  lacks  the  courage 
to  break  up  his  old  connexion,  to  abstract  himself  from  old  pre- 
judices and  former  habits  of  thought,  lest  iu  the  effort  some  ray 
of  light  might  gleam  upon  the  dawness  in  which  be  seems  to  be 
enveloped,  manifesting  to  his  astonished  gaze  the  startling  fact 
that  virtues  do  exist  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Whig 
coterie,  and  men  may  be  patriots  who  are  not  Whigs.  Fearful 
of  this  terrible  consequence  he  resolutely  refuses  to  judge  for 
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himself,  snd  sinks  the  historian  in  the  Whig.  Hence  his  history 
is  but  a  continaation  of  those  brilliant  essays  by  which  some 
yars  ago  the  public  irerc  dazzled  and  deliglited,  itself  an  essay 
and  nothing  more.  Of  course  he  abuses  Catholicism }  in  this> 
horever,  he  is  consistent,  and  as  in  his  earlier  literary  efforts  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  (nay  often  makes  one)  of  vilifying 

so  in  bis  latest  he  does  not  spare  the  lash.  For  this  we  were 
prepared,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  most  polished 
periods  fall  dully  on  the  ear  of  Profestant  England,  unless 
quickened  by  the  censure  of  that  "  Gorgeous  Superstition"  to 
which  nev«theles3  her  people  are  entitled  for  whatever  of 
liberty  they  now  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  (a  distempered  appetite  most 
be  gratified  even  with  garbage,  but  then  proper  ministers 
«honld  be  found  to  furnish  forth  the  repast),  out  we  do  com> 
plun  that  history  should  be  degraded  by  an  alliance  with  those 
pany  abortions  which  hebdumadally  issue  from  the  press  full 
of  tho-most  hideous  obcenities — scoffing  at  religion,  ridiculing 
Morahtj,  jesting  with  Hell,  and  insulting  Heaven.  We  do 
comjdam  that  men  of  genius  should  pander  to  the  foul  passions 
of  besotted  prejudice^  and  seek  to  wm  the  worthless  applause 
of  i^orant  and  misguided  zealots  by  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  of 
justice,  and  of  truth.  Can  Mr.  Macaulay  forget  that  to  the 
pniod  when  the  Bishop  and  the  Tiiane  sat  together  on  the  judg- 
ment seat  most  be  referred  those  merciful  dispensations  by 
which  the  justice  of  the  common  law  is  tempered  ?  Shall  he 
be  permitted  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  gratitude  posterity  owes 
to  those  pious  men  (whom  modern  latitudinatians  denominate 
lizy  monks)  by  whose  labors  have  been  preserved  those  master- 
pieces of  the  cussic  eenius  of  antiquity^  which  else  had  perished 
beneath  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  burbarismj  which  on  Rome's 
dsatniction  swept  overthefairest  provinces  of  Southern  Europe? 
^rJI  he  be  suflered  to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  cause  of  tiumanity,  in  achieving  during  the 
tvetflfa  and  thirteen  centuries  the  most  wonderful  revolution  of 
ucient  or  modem  times,  and  by  attempting  to  lessen  our 
estimation  of  the  agency  by  which  that  revolution  was  accom- 
pU^edj  rob  the  Church  of  the  glory  to  which  her  patriotism  is 
entitled P  "A  pnrer  religion,'  he  writes,  "  might  be  a  less 
efficient  agent."  Beally  we  must  protest  against  this  and  such 
like  unfair  insinuations.  If  possible  let  the  fact  be  denied,  bat 
if  not,  let  it  be  stated,  fairly  and  honestly.  If  any  of  the  snr^ 
nmnding  circumstances  suggest  the  idea  of  improper  motives 
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ill  the  inception,  improper  acts  in  the  execution,  or  improper 
designs  in  tne  consummation,  ^tate  them,  comment  apun  them, 
produce  the  evidence  which  is  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  view; 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  .(^^  f&ct,  in  the  ahsence  of  every 
suspicion  which  could  excite  a  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
chi^  agent  in  its  achievement,  we  object  to  private  religious 
opinions  being  foisted  upon  the  public  as  the  result  of  historical 
research  and  pbilo8ophical  reflection.    Mr.  Macaulay  maj  hold 
whatever  religious  opinions  he  considers  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man's  creation,  but  we  do 
object  that  he  should  set  up  his  private  creed  as  the  standard 
by  which  every  other  religion  is  to  be  judged.   We  know  it 
is  the  historiRn's  province  to  comment  upon  the  events  he 
relates,  and  intersperse  his  narrative  with  reflections  fairly  sug- 
gested  by  the  subject  matter,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
historian  (deserving  the  name)  should  graft  upon  his  narrative 
personal  opinions  at  variance  with  acknowledged  facts.  Wen 
we  to  attempt  the  confutation  of  Mr.  Macaulay^s  falsehoods 
with  regard  to  Catholicity,  the  whole  Beview  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  contain  our  remarks,  and  as  we  have  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  space  allotted  to  us,  we  must  pass  overmany  points,  warning 
our  readers,  however,  to  receivewith  caution  every  statement  he 
makes  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church.    But  while  we 
pass  by  many  particulars  we  cannot  abstain  from  referring  to 
one  passage,  a  passage  which  disgraces  not  alone  the  man  who 
.  u  tered  it,  but  the  age  which  conld  tolerate  its  utterance.  We 
grieve  to  be  obliged  to  speak  thus  harshly  of  the  expressions 
of  one  for  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  every 
Catholic  must  be  grateful,  bat  we  cannot  admit  that  because 
as  a  politician  he  advocated  the  extension  to  a  larn  portion  of 
his  fellow  subjects  of  a  right  to  participate  in  the  oene&ts  of  a 
constitution  which  their  ancestors  had  created  end  fostered — a 
right  which  the  entire  civilized  world  demanded,  and  M-liicti  the 
Government  declared  they  could  no  longer  safely  withhold — 
we  cannot  admit  that  this  confers  upon  him  any  privily  to 
insult  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  not  alone  of  this  Bmpire, 
but  of  the  universe,  by  misrepresenting  the  doctrines  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess.    "  Eloquence,"  the  present  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  said  when  addressing  a  gentleman  who  had 
then  recently  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  advocacy  is 
a  very  remarkable  ease,  but  whose  reputation,  like  that  of  single 
speech  Hamilton,  seems  to  rest  upon  this  solitary  forensic  effort. 
Eloquence,  when  properly  dire^ed,  is  he  noblest  gifl  of  God." 
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Bat  snrdv  when  that  great  gift  is  diverted  from  its  IegiCiaut« 
office,  and  made  the  tool  of  Ingotry  and  malevole  noe,  it  becoin^ 
a  corse  instead  of  a  bleesing,  and  frran  being  the  noblest  gift 
of  God  becomes  the  moat  efficient  agent  of  the  devil  in  working 
oRt  bis  diabolical  soberaes.  We  can  freely  admit  that  Mr. 
Haeaiday  doM  possess  great  povnt  of  ftuoination,  bat  we  feai 
tmth  is  often  sacriBccd  to  effect^  and  he  freqnently  exceeds  the 
laHtuda  which  even  the  exaggeration  of  fictitiooB  narrative 
allows^ 

In  hia  sketch  of  Qeorge  Pox  be  permits  himaalf  to  be 
betrayed  into  an  exhibition  of  rnlgar  bigotiy  of  whioh  the  most 
ignorant  fanaticism  wonld  be  ashamed.     Forgetful  of  hia 
own  antecedents,  false  to  the  traditional  glory  of  that  party, 
to  whose  interests  he  so  willingly  sacrifices  truth  and  candour, 
forgetful  of  the  noble  stand  whioh  Fox  and  Burke  made 
against  the  enormoes  iirjnstice  of  that  oath  by  which  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  dedaied  damMMbU  and  nfo/Wroiw, 
mnkindfol  of  the  sentiments  iriiidi  tiie  moat  distii^nidied 
Bishop  of  the  Sstabhshraent  have  entertained  and  expieased 
onthissabiect,  regardless  of  the  well  merited  rebuke  by  which 
die  great  £n^h  lexicographer  silenced  the  impertinent  sneer 
of  his  Scotch  lackey,  Mr.  Macaulay  d^berately  insnlta  the 
id^n  of  that  nation  whose  troops  have  pcesenred  our 
my  from  the  rain  and  di^raoe  to  which  ignorance  and 
iftcapacity  had  consigned  it,  outrages  the  feelings  of  hia 
Catholic  compatriots,  whose  blood  has  fortilizedthe  dassio  soil 
of  the  Tauric  Cherscmeae,  and  whose  bleaching  bones  mark 
the  ^t  whereon  a  mighty  armament  has  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  defeat,  1^  the  dnU  sneer  of  self-snihcient  ignorance  at 
that  most  luly  Sacrament  in  which  tXi  C^tholicB  believe  their 
6od  to  be  present.   What  doea  he  say  ?— 4nd  now^  readws, 
naik  weU  this  passage ;  he  is  sceonnting  Ibr  the  phenom^on 
that  George  Fox's  theories  ahonld  have  had  any  diso^lea 
amongst  the  veil  informed : — 

"Thus  we  frequently*  aea  inqnisitive  and  restlew  spirit! 
take  reftun  from  tbdr  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a 
drareb  whieh  pnlMtb  to  in/altAiUitjft  and  Arrsa  «DBSTioOTMa 
ns  niinaoi  or  a  DBtrr,  bbiko  xmiMBBLvaa  *o  WOBSHIP 
A  WA.FERIII" 

If  this  were  a  matter  of  opinion  we  shoald  not  have 
teferred  to  it,  but  it  is  nn  admitted  fact,  admitted  by  erery 
one,  that  Cathotics  do  believe  in  the  real  presence ;  and  tlie 
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tDOst  fertile  theme  our  adversaries  possess,  (a  theme  od  which 
the  recipients  of  our  forced  contributions  love  to  dilate,) 
is,  the  foUjf  the  madness,  the  stu|»ditjr  of  those  deluded 
papists  who  heUete  a  priest  can  create  %  Qod.  We 
shall,  hovever,  offer  no  flarther  commoit  upon  this  d^ant 
extoict;  it  is  a  «)nimeDt  apon  itself;  and  so  ve  leave  it  to 
^>eak  for  itself. 

Having  thus  shown  how  Mr.  Macaulaj  speaks  of  Catholics^ 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  shew  how  he  deals  with  history. 

Charles  the  First  having  been  beheaded  by  a  scsitence  the 
injustice  of  which  few  now  are  found  to  question,  a  period 
of  anarchy  succeeded,  which  gradually  subnded  thiougn  Uie 
consecutive  phases  of  republtcanisnij  and  a  military  ^dictatw- 
ship  into  the  old  ana  well  loved  ioitm  of  monarchical 
government.  Charles  the  Second  was  restored,  and  after 
ft  gay  and  dissolute  hfe,  yielded  his  place  to  his  brother  James^ 
who  in  spite  <st  the  unfair  attempt  to  exclude  him,  now  came 
to  the  throne  without  any  opposition.  Few  can  praise  the 
entire  course  of  this  King's  conduct,  and  lea^  of  all  have 
we  es  Irishmen  any  reason  to  revert  with  pleasure  to  the 
period  when  he  held  the  sceptre  of  these  kingdom^  or  to 
that  subsequent  period,  when,  deprived  of  his  Crown,  he  songht 
i^ge  in  Ireland,  and  requited  the  loyalty  and  faospitimty 
with  which  her  people  welcomed  him,  by  hetmying  the 
cause  he  had  aommoued  them  to  support,  and  awndoning 
them  to  the  measureless  vengeance  with  which  their  generous 
efforts  in  his  behalf  were  visited.  Still  we  cannot  ^in  in  tiiat 
indiscriminate  censnre  with  which  it  is  scmght  to  ruin  his 
reputation.  We  liave  no  desire  to  screen  from  just  reproach 
the  man  who  merited  the  expressive,  though  not  veiy  flitter- 
ing, soubriquet  by  which  he  is  still  known  in  wany  parts  of 
Ireuind,  but  we  think  there  are  circnmstances  which,  if  fairly  . 
stated,  would  palliate  if  not  excuse  many  ctf  those  acts  which 
otherwise  appear  indefensible. 

Called  to  the  government  of  a  country  whose  people  diSinr- 
ing  from  him  in  religion,  looked  with  suspicion  upon  every 
act  by  which  he  sought  to  exteud  freedom  to  the  professom 
of  his  own  creed,  auxious  himself  to  be  free  frdtn  that 
foreign  influence  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  brolher** 
career,  but  compelled  to  act  under  the  advice  of  men 
corrupted  by  french  gold  ;  disliked  by  the  Whigs,  dts^ 
trustee!  by  the  Tories,  unsupported  by  the  Parliament  and 
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doabtfol  of  the  feelings  of  his  subjects,  fesrfol  of  engaging 
in  t  var  which  the  resources  of  the  country  were  inadaquate 
to  maintain,  and  threatened  by  a  rebellion  be  miffbt  be  unable 
anglj  to  repress,  he  became  the  raeature  of  ^aoce,  a  peii- 
tiooer  on  forugn  bonntj.  These  dionmstances  are  carefullj 
conoMled  by  Ur.  Macaulay,  oertainlj  not  stated  with  that 
jvominenoe  thejr  are  entitled  to.    He  would  represent  James 
as  a  most  powerful  Prince  untrammelled  by  restrictions ;  his 
enemies  disorganised  and  snbdued,  his  friends,  triumphant 
and  zealous  in  their  affection  towards  his  throue  and  person; 
in  &ct  the  whole  nation  Jacobite,  omitting  to  mention  that 
those  fnends  most  trusted  by  James  were  tlu  spies  of 
WiUiam,  and  bebayed  to  him  secrets  their  obUm  bonnd  them 
io  preserve  inriolate.   Scarcely  bad  James  succeeded  to  the 
Crown,  when  the  nation  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  landing  of  Ar^le  in  ScotUnd,  followed  shortly  after 
by  the  news  that  Monmouth  had  landed  at  Lyme ;  had  been 
RceiTed  with  transports  of  affection;  had  published  a  de- 
daration  in  which  he  aoeosed  the  king  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes;  had  assnmed  the  regal  title;  had  proclaimed  against 
his  oncle  a  war  without  quarter,  and  had  been  joined  b^ 
many  thousands  of  the  commonalty,  who  crowded  to  his 
standard.    And  here  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  Mr. 
Sbcanlay's  impartiaUiy  (?)    Conscious  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Oraiice  and  Monmouth,  yet  foithful  to  ttie 
interests  of  that  party  whose  cause  he  has  been  retained  to 
tdvocate,  be  bolmy  asserts  in  the  Uoe  of  fact,  and  in  defiance 
of  evidence,  William's  entire  disapproval  of  Monmouth's 
ittempt  to  subvert  the  established  government  of  the  country. 
Bot  knowing  he  cannot  traverse  the  all^tion  or  adopt  that 
^ea,  permitted  by  our  courts  of  law,  of-  confession  and 
avddanoe,  he  with  all  the  recklessness  appertaining  to  s  bad 
caose,  seeks  to  shelter  himself  behind  a  vagne  generality, 
ind  under  cover  of  a  random  volley  to  make  a  safe  retreat; 
he  says : — 

"It  is  not  worth  whik  to  refote  those  writers  who  represent 
the  Prince  of  Oruge  m  an  accomplice  ia  Uonmoath's  enterprise." 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  respect 
geaios,  though  we  must  deplore  its  prostitution  to  an  unwor- 
uy  purpose;  vet  we  cannot  but  think  this  a  disingenuous 
Bsthod  of  ending  a  difficalty  it  was  found  imjKWsible  to  ove^ 
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come.  It  ia  strange  tbi^  an  aathoriW  to  whon  in  uther  iustra- 
ces,  Mr.  Macaulav  attaefaes  so  moeh  ireight/shoald  saddeofy 
sink  into soch total  insigDifioanceas  tobeclamed  with  Uiose  vriters 
whose  statements  it  is  not  «orth  ^hile  to  r«fnte.  The  pas- 
sage to  vhich  ve  refer  must  have  eecaj)ed  Mr.  Maeaalay's 
attention,  for  had  he  obserred  it»  we  ut  confident  he  tronld 
not  thns  summarilj  iiave  dismissed  a  topio  do  interest- 
ing to  ever  J  stndent  of  history,  and  on  which  every  true 
worshipper  of  the  '*  glorious,'*  "  pious/'  and  **  immortal 
memorj."  would  wish  to  be  eorrecuy  iufonned.  Howevu' 
this  may  be,  the  bet  ia  that  lyATaaX}  whom  be  con- 
stantly cites  88  an  unimpeaefaable  witness  on  otiier  tranaactionB, 
8a;fs>— 

**  That  William  obtidned  •  fbll  rcntmoUtion  at  HoanMntIn  pv^ 
taided  l^itiinacy,  and  thtnmpm  they  •ntered  into  a  matiuil  agprMfnant 
to  aoita  their  interests  and  assist  each  other»  and  it  was  then  was 

formed  that  alliaDce  vhich  has  caused  so  man;  disorders,  and  whicb 
cost  Monmouth  his  life,  and  James  his  kingdom." 

We  might  quote  many  writers  of  equal,  if  not  greater  rea- 


when  ve  come  to  ooii&ider  Mr.  Macaulay'a  view  of  the  char* 
aoter  of  Wiiliam,  we  content  ourselves  for  theiveaent  wiUi 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  pertfaient 
passage.  Upon  the  news  of  Monmouth's  insurrection  reach- 
ing the  capital,  the  Parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder.  With- 
out entering  upon  the  ju8ti(»  or  imustice  sooh  a  proceedise, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  as  to  say,  tW.its  effect  was  to  place  the 
attainted  in  the  position  of  a  person  charged  with  high  tteaatm, 
found  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  senttneed  to  uAoe^  the 
punishment  affixed  by  the  law  to  such  a  crime.  We  smII  not 
particu]anzeMr.Macaulay*s  topographical  errors;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  many  mistakes  m  bis  account  of  Monioauth^s 
route  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  he  proceeds  to  attack 
James,  (a  pleasing  task  it  would  seem,)  for  bis  barbarity  to  his 
brother's  reputed  child.  To  understand  this  folly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise,  that  Monmouth,  having  failed  in  hia  attempted 
insurrection,  fled  from  the  field,  which  his  misguided  dupes 
had  watered  with  their  blood,  but  was  soon  captured  and  eon< 
veyed  to  Singwood  ;  arrived  there,  he  addressed  a  moat  aap- 
fdunt  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  an  interview,  on  the  plea 
of  barii^  some  information  to  communicate  wfaieb  wo^id 
Mourethecountiyagainstany  future  such  attempt.  It  iabaUeved 
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that  tie  inteuded  to  disclose  the  niacliination  of  Wiltiam  against 
]«maj  but  «ras  induced  bj  those  io  the  interests  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  toooiiceid  bis  share  io  proinptin|^hiffl  to  undertake 
this  wild  and  ansuceeBrful  oiterprise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  James 
meived  him,  but  finding  that  oe  refhixned  from  masing  the 
i}iKlo5ares  he  had  peomuted^  and  nncourinced  bj  his  protesta- 
tkmof  his  peraonal  innocence,  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  with 
the  effect  of  the  attainder,  and  Monmonth  was  removed  to  the 
TVnrer.  This  proceeding  aeeras  to  eicite  Mr.  Mfteaalaj*s  most 
rident  indignation ;  he  writes 

"  The  king  cunQt  ba  blamed  for  detcrminiq^  that  MMoaoatti 
ihoold  su&r  deatb.  Ern?  man  who  beads  a  rebellion  i^nst  aa  atta- 
bluhei  gOTemment,  itake*  his  life  on  the  event :  and  rebellion  was  the 
■nallest  part  of  Monmontfa't  crime.  He  had  declared  against  bis 
naele  a  war  withont  quarter.  In  the  aaniCssto  pnt  fbrth  at  Ljttia^ 
Janes  had  bceo  b^d  op  to  exMrafaon  as  an  iDcandiar7,  aiaa  aisawta 
who  bad  stranffled  one  itnooait  raaa  and  out  the  throat  of  anathar, 
sod  lastl;,  as  the  poisoner  of  hia  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy 
who  bad  not  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  eatremttles,  would  have  been 
IB  aet  of  rtrm,  pmiapa  of  Uameable  generoeityf  but  to  Mee  him  and 
aot  to  spar*  hira  was  an  ootraga  «tt  deomeg  and  hummaty," 

This  is  men  uonaeuse.  It  is  aiiotha  instance  of  that 
sbuning  after  effect  to  which  truth  (inadverteatlj  we  hope)  is 
not  unfrequently  sacrificed.  It  is  aaother  iustauce  of  that  per- 
soDil  antipathr  which  Mr.  Uacaulaj  seems  to  feel  towards 
James,  and  which  induces  him  to  be  sometimes  illogic^,  always 
unjust.  If  it  were  proper  for  James  to  have  d^rmined  on 
Monmouth's  death,  bow  can  the  propriety  of  that  detenuia** 
tion  be  altered  hy  his  admitting  to  a  personal  interviav 
the  nan  from  whom,  b;^  hia  own  promise,  be  might  expect  fci 
derive  some  valuable  information  on  a  sal^ect  on  which  be 
Tu  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  iutcUigeuce  ?  This  inter- 
view, mark,  was  nut  sought  bj  the  king,  but  was  conceded 
to  the  remorseful  appeal  ofa.maa  whom  craven  fear  bad  made 
usensible  to  shame. 

James  had  long  suspected  (and  with  reason)  that  bra  soi^w- 
law  was  conspiring  against  bini,  and  he  hoped  to  gain  foov 
Monmouth  some  insigut  into  the  full  exteut,  and  various  rami- 
fiations  of  bis  intrigues.  And  tiad  the  Duke  acted  up  to  the 
^lirit  of  bis  promise,  and  made  the  disdosore  he  then  intended, 
we  maj  presame  be  would  nut  have  suSsred  the  extireme 
penaltv  of  the  law.    In  his  letta  he  bad  stated  that  he  Iwd 
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tluit  to  reveal  which  he  could  itut  cominft  to  pajier,  that  which 
would  secure  to  the  monarch  a  long  andhap^rngn.  A 
single  word,  did  he  dare  write  it,  would  be  sufficienl  to  prove 
his  repentance  for  the  past  and  his  lojalt;  for  the  future.  But 
unfortunntely  he  was  cajoled  into  a  suppression  of  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  design  of  William  hy  craftj  politicians,  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  purpose  of  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement;  accordingly  when  brought  into  the  |m- 
sauce  ho  had  nothing  to  tuL,  bat  flinging  himself  at  llie  feet 
of  him  whom  hehul  so  ncentlj  held  up  to  pnbUc  eiecntioo, 
beexclaimedf  "Life^  life,  grant  me  life,  at  any  price,  eren 
the  sacrifice  of  my  religion — I  am  not  gniltyj  it  was  Fei^sou 
-who  lured  me  on  to  my  destruction.*'  But  to  James  his  protes- 
tations of  remorse  appeared  too  vehement  to  deserve  credit,  and 
his  abject  proposal  to  save  bis  life  by  forfeitii^  his  faith  appeand 
too  degradingtopurehase  pardon.  Had  James  refiued this  meet- 
ing, might  not  his  conduct  have  been  with  greaterreason  addnced 
as  a  proof  of  cruelty  ?  Would  not  the  circumstance  have  been 
seized  on  with  avidity  as  a  further  proof  of  the  utter  heartless- 
ness  of  that  cold-blooded  monster  whose  steru  reh^on  Iiad 
blunted  all  his  natural  feeling,  whose  snivelling  superstition  had 
subjected  him  to  the  influence  of  priestcraft,  and  placed  him  under 
thecontrol  of  self-seeking  celibates,  who,  deprived  by  their  vows 
of  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  delights,  are  ever  plotting  the 
destruction  of  kindred  ties?  Bathe  did  receive  him,  therefore 
he  committed  an  outrage  on  decency  and  humanity.  Is  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  charged  with  cruelty  because,  when  a  recommeu- 
dation  to  mercy  is  forwarded  to  him  for  presentation  to  Her 
Majesty,  he  does  not  conceive  that  sufStnent  cause  has  beeii 
shown  to  justify  him  in  advising  his  sovereign  to  grant  tlie 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  by  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative 
cancel  or  commute  the  sentence  that  has  been  pronounced  ? 
But  would  he  not  be  obnoxious  to  public  censure  and  parlia- 
tnentary  rebuke  if  the  remonstrance  were  allowed  to  remain 


facts  which  if  known  might  have  induced  htm  to  interpose? 
This  was  jnst  the  position  of  James,  for  his  determination  to  do 
justice  on  the  wrong  doer  was  no  more  than  the  determination 
every  loyal  snbject  should  feel  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty 
of  the  law.  He  heard  whatever  the  unhappy  prisoner  could 
plead  in  his  own  defence  nrged  with  all  the  pathetic  eloquence 
the  near  approach  of  death  could  ins|}ire,  but  unconvinced  of 
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hii  innocence  took  the  course  ever;  hount  mau  must  applaud, 
penDitted  the  sentence  to  remain  in  force.  But  James  was  a 
Fipist — all  Papists  are  cruel  and  vindictive  ;  therefore  an  act 
vbiuh  in  aaotner  is  considered  to  be  piompted  by  a  desire  to 
mabtsin  lav  and  order,  becomes  in  him  an  w^rt^  on  tkeett^ 
ad  iumanUv. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  refer  to  the  misstatements  made  with, 
imrd  to  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  that  great  colonj  which 
it^  bears  his  name.  The  refutation  of  these  errors  has  been 
undertaken  by  an  abler  pen  than  ours,  and  onr  readers  may  be 
well  assured  the  character  of  this  philanthropist  has  not  suffered 
under  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  able  and  learned  advocate. 
Nor  is  George  fox  wiUiout  a  champion ;  he  has  found  a  vindi- 
cstor  in  the  person»  we  believe,  of  the  same  gentleman  who 
baa  distingaisned  himself  so  macfa  in  the  Penn  controversy ; 
ud  thon^  we  have  not  had  the  pleunie  of  reading  this  book, 
we  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  defence  of 
tbis  great  apostle  of  Quakerism.  We  confess  we  honor  and 
respect  the  Quakers — diatinguished  in  pubUc  for  honesty, 
int^t^,  and  patriotism;  in  private  equally  entitled  to  oar 
adnnration  for  tndr  charity,  their  simplicity,  and  their  individual 
devotion  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  their  community.  We  cannot  comprehend  why 
Ur.  Macanlay  so  dialikea  tlie  "  Friends,"  unless  it  is  that  when 
lie  hates  he  hates  with  a  will.  We  hope  the  convecpe  is  equally 
tne,  and  that  his  affections  are  aa  strong  and  niivarj'ing. 
Furing  over  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  James — omitting 
too  any  refinence  to  Mr.  Hacanlay's  other  fii(»raphioal  Sketches 
—we  come  lb  that  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  Born  in 
1650,  he  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  the  Secondj 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  bad  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Clisrles  the  f  irsL  Deprived  of  the  judicious  instruction  of 
paternal  experience  (for  his  father  had  died  a  week  before  his 
Ditth),  oppoeed  by  the  aristocratic  repahlicaus  among  the  Dutch 
who  were  nostile  to  ^e  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
tod  fcurrouuded  by  the  officers  ana  spies  of  a  jealous  .govern-. 
iDcat,  he  early  acquired,  as  a  defence  a^nst  their  snares,  the 
leserved  maimers  and  crafty  habits  which  were  his  chief  char- 
acterisUcs  through  life*  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he 
wasdected  by  the  people,  who  were  terrified  at  the  disasters, 
of  the  English  and  French  wars,  to  the  offices  of  Stadtholder 
tttd  Captain  General.   It  is  a  deep  blot  on  his  fame  that  he' 
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permitted  Oe  Witts  to  fall  a  viotiiD  to  the  infuriated  populace, 
sfnd  never  took  any  dept  to  brinff  the  mitrderert  to  Justice. 
This  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  still  deeper  blot  on  bis 
fame  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention.  Elected  to  this  high  position,  he  faithfully  diadiai^ 
his  dutjr  to  his  countcy ,  and  though  he  met  with  fteqaeirt 
wntws,  he  won  the  admiration  of  Enrope  for  bis  bravery  as 
a  general  and  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman.  In  167t$  he  con- 
claded  the  peace  of  Kim^uen,  and  in  the  same  year  married 
the  daughter  of  James  the  Siscondj  and  from  this  period  he 
looked  upon  England  as  his  birthright.  Mr.  Macanlay, 
however,  not  satiSed  that  we  should  r^rd  l^iQiam  as  a 
warrior^  a  statesman,  the  opportoue  though  irr^olaf  instrammt 
of  a  necessary  Bevolntion,  tabors  to  prove  that  his  claims  to 
the  crown  were  founded  upon  his  many  private  virtnes,  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  person  in  whom  tbose  claims  legally 
centred.  That  the  Prince  of  Orange  lon^  regarded  the  English 
throne  as  his  heritage,  few,  we  think,  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny.  His  court  had  been  the  refuge  of  those  who  bad 
either  suj^orted  the  Exclusion  Bill,  or  favored  the  pretensions 
of  Monmouth.  He  had  given  encouragement  to  the  Bye* 
house  plot,  had  aided  the  advocates  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  used  Monmouth  as  the  stalking 
horse  of  his  ambition.  But  what  interest,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  the  prince  have  had  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  country 
over  which  his  father-in-law  reigned,  and  in  seconding  the 
enterprise  of  one  whose  success  would  have  defeated  his  own 
projects.  This  is  capable  of  a  simple  solution.  He' hoped 
by  constantly  keeping  the  nation  in  a  state  of  excitement,  to 
create  disturbances  which  he  himself  might  be  called  upon  to 
compose,  and  he  knew  that  the  ^Inre  of  Monmonth's  insane 
attempt  would  be  fdllotted  by  executions  which  wodd  dtsgost 
the  public  mind;  and  be  fbresaw  that  James  wotdd  be  likely  to 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  would  soon  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people.  And  should  the  worst  happen,  should  Monmouth  be 
victorious,  he  could  very  soon  be  rid  of  his  opposition,  for  we 
have  seen  that  he  had  in  his  possession  Monmouth^s  lenonci- 
ation  of  hia  pretended  legitimacy,  and,  better  still,  be  knew 
that  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  ^seness  of  bis  chdm,  and  be 
was  well  aware  that  the  English  people,  when  the  first  fertowr 
of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  would  ill  brook  the  rule  of  a 
bastard.   In  fact,  in  the  words  of  D'Araux,  4Jle  prince  JisH 
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M  kmg  were  once  dUpo$Bd  cf  ike  duJtt  wouidpve  Aim 
w  graU  irwdle.  This  was  H^liam's  opinion  and  polx7 
tbooi^MNit,  ami  henee  be  neter  intorfered  to  pnvrat  the 
dfijnttan  the  expeditkm  of  MopmonCh  and  Argjrle.  Pal- 
lympl^  vbo,  thoBg^a  Whig  is  an  honest  historian,  thua  viites 
en  the  aathorilytHD'ATaux: — 

"  TfacM  ptwanitMBS,  (mBunng  ittoae  of  Aivjle  and  MonnioBth,) 
Bide  ft  oonaiacraUc  aus^  even  in  HolUad.  Bat  u  rnmourB 
mcreaw  br  the  dutaacs  tb«7  hare  to  vvat,  they  made  a  much  greater 
ID  EogUnd.  Jamet,  therefore,  applied  hj  Skelton,  his  ambassador,  to 
tbe  Migistracjof  Amsterdaio,  sndafterwards  to  the  States  General,  to 
Haj  Ae  embarkatioi)  of  Momnotith.  Bnt  both,  ander  pretence  of  the 
fbnu  of  office,  conoiTed  at  his  escape,  cither  from  dislike  to  Jamee, 
whose  conoexioD  with  FraDce  thef  dreaded,  or  ft-om  re^ct  to  that 
refuge  tbej  profess  to  afford  to  the  uofortuuate  of  all  natioiu. 
Tbe  Frinue  iuterfered,  not  ezcuaiog  himself  because  his  assistance 
wts  not  asked,  and  perhaps  not  displeased  to  see  one  expose  hims^ 
to  nte,  vbo  had  been  nral  to  the  nrfaiceea  for  the  aooeessioo,  tlie 
Eaglidh  tried  in  a  eawse  Chat  was  giwk  014  to  be  Uiatcf  relipon  and 
hbntj,  and  dlstorbance  rwsed  he  m^ht  himself  be  called  to  compose. 
He  even  pretended  that  he  gave  no  creditto  the  rworts  of  the  pro- 
jects of  Ai^le  aod  M'onmonth,  although  he  knew  that  one  was  gone, 
■ad  the  other  jnst  rndj  to  go.  James  then  innsted  with  thoDatdl 
to  arise  all  Che  British  rebeb  who  had  at  aaf  ikai  taken  refii^e  in 
dieir  territories.  But  FagU  10  public,  and  the  Prince  in  prirate* 
opposed  the  success  of  the  application.  James,  in  the  last  place, 
applied  to  tbe  Prince  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  regiAents  In 
ibe  serrioe  of  die  Dertoh.  The  Prinoe,  without  giving  a  refusal,  tht^w 
dtSoaltin  and  delajs  in  tbe  way.  Soon  after  he  omjf  ed  to  go  him* 
estfinto  Enghnd  wMli  hia  own  conrda,  bat  reoeived  this  aiMignoua 
ttswer— That  it  WM  mote  ft»r  van  Kinga  brtenat  be  should  reoieua 
wfaere  be  was." 

And  Lingard,  (a  historian  wbose  varied,  accomplish  meiit$ 
and  profonud  knowledge  enineotly  fitted  him  for  that  office^ 
vboae  tmpnHialilgr  all  are  ohl^Qod  to  admit,  and  whoae  juifc 
views  of  men  end  principles  none  have  ever  dated  to  impeaoh ;) 
Ihas  observes  to  the  same  effect : — 

**  William's  advocacj'  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  his  reception  of 
Monmouth  during  the  life  of  Charles,  were  offeooes  not  easily  for- 
getten,  aod  the  reconciliation  be  sought  and  obtuned  on  the  death 
of  that  monarch  was  soon  afterwards  shaken  bv  his  ambiguous  con- 
tact ia  relation  to  die  expedition  of  Monmoutli  and  Argjie.  From 
all  the  cirromstaaces,  it  is  plua,  that  if  at  ftrst,  he  knew  not  of  tliB 
diwign,  it  waa  because  be  pnftnrtd  to  ba  ignortaU,  and  that  if  his 
eardna  to  prevent  their  departure  were  subsequently  disri^arch^,  it 
wu  beeaoae  he  did  not  mean  them  to  be  adopted.  Jameii,  however. 


■be  Maee,  «as  aeeepSei^  tboqgb  natiMlevMU  aad  hii  oAr  of  aaniiag 

sod  figfatiag  against  the  oanrper,  waa  daeliDed  onder  tihe  pretence 
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that  his  prebeoce  mt  the  Hsgve  was  nHoeaaarj  to  pnnAfc  the  tnuti* 

miuion  of  succour  to  the  enetnj." 

These  extracts,  we  think,  go  to  prove  William's  complioitjr 
in  Monmoatli's  enterpritte,  and  entirely  negative  the  presamp- 
tion  that  he  oaed  his  very  best  endeavoars  to  stop  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet.  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  credit  for  William's  readiness 
to  send  over  the  Eii^ish  foments  in  the  Batch  serrioe*  which 
readiness  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  vna  if  it  were  not,  by 
whom  were  these  regiments  officered?  Why  it  was  a  piece  of 
the  deepest  policy  to  send  those  regiments ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  well-wishers  of  the  Prince,  and  when  James  desired  to 
remove  the  staff,  William  refused  to  approve  of  the  officers 
James  proposed;  in  fact,  they  became,  on  William's  landing, 
the  moat  c^cient  auxiliaries  in  his  caose.  Yet  Mr.  Macaulay 
-would  ba?e  as  believe,  that  William  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
sustain  his  father-in-law,  and  that  the  Crown  was  the  voluntary 
offering  of  the  nation,  rather  than  the  interested  proposal  of  a 
politick  party. 

In  selecting  William's  conju^  life  as  an  instance  of  his 
private  virtoes,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  really  unfortunate.  By  an 
apparently  fraiUt  avowal,  he  seeks  to  throw  ns  off  our  guard, 
but  the  least  attentive  reader  will  see  through  this  unworthy 
arttfl(%.   He  says  i — 

"  For  a  time  William  was  a  Diligent  hosband ;  be  was  indeed 
drawn  aw»  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
Eliiabeth  Villieri,  who  tbongb  destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and 
disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents  which  w«lt  fitted  her 
to  partake  his  cares.  He  was  indeed  athamed  of  his  errorst  and  spared 
no  pains  to  comceai  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  Marj 
well  knew  he  was  nut  strictlv  faitfanil  to  her.  Spies  and  tale-bearers 
eneonraged  bj  her  fiither,  md  their  best  to  inflame  ber  resentment. 
A  man  «f  a  wn  difbrent  eharaotert  the  encUent  Kan  who  was  ber 
cbaplainattb*  Hagne  during  some  months,  was  so  mooh  iooensed  at  her 
wroiwa*  that  with  more  zeu  than  dlsoretion  he  threatened  to  r^ri- 
.mana  her  husband  severely.  She  however  bore  her  iiu  ones  with  a 
meekness  and  patience  which  deserved,  and  graduafiy  obtained, 
-William's  esteem  and  gratitude." 

.  There  is  but  little  truth  in  this  statement.  It  was  not  for 
a  time,  but  during  the  entire  period  of  bis  union  with  the 
Princess,  for  Miss  Strickland  states  thai  "  Elisabeth  Yilliers 
was  the  canker  of  Mary's  life  from  her  marriage  to  her  grave.** 
He  did  noi  conceal  ic ;  he  carried  on  his  amour  openly,  and 
so  far  from  being  askamed  of  it,  he,  when  hia  aoocession  to 
the  English  throne  gave  him  the  power,  created  her  husband 
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Etri  of  Orkney,  and  gave  ber  some  of  the  forfeited  esUtes  in 
Ifdaod  to  the  valoe  of  £25,000  ptt  annum,  a  grant  so  fli^- 
tiooi  that  the  Parliament  subseqaentlj  iwoked  it 

In  tmtli,  however,  high  his  name  van  stand  on  the  rdl  of 
fame  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  there  is  mnch  in  his 
private  life  to  condemn  and  deplore.  TJnited  to  a  young, 
amiable,  intelligent,  though  not  beantifal  Princess,  be  treated 
her  with  all  the  coldness  and  insult  of  which  his  jealous 
tenper  was  capable.  •  He  was  a  most  onfaitiifdl  hnsoand  to 
a  young  and  confiding  woman,  and  a  most  caieless  protector 
of  one  who  loved  him  fondly  and  truly,  who  was  spotless 
ID  her  own  character  and  conduct,  and  wnose  Ufe  his  indiffer- 
ence and  n^lect  steeped  in  unimaginable  bitterness.  Had 
William  been  eug^ed  previous  to  his  marriage-  in  aneh 
onholv  oonseuon,  some  fmlliation  might  perhaps  1»  piofiiered  j 
tbongh  we  connder  it  should  not  be  accepted,  for  this  the 
iDost  nefarious  outrage  that  can  be  committed  on  a  trusting 
woman .  as  former  ties,  old  associations,  and  the  difficulty 
suddenly  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  vice  ever  enthrals 
its  votaries.  T^esv  might  be  n^ed,  though  we  cannot  admit 
that  they  afford  an^  eztenoatioa  of  his  guilt.  But  Uiat  he 
should  inaugun^  bis  nuptials  by  a  liaison  with  a  stranger,  and 
that  stranger  herself  a  married  woman,  shocks  and  disgusts 
the  mind.  Base  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  coald  thus  set 
at  defiance  public  decency  and  private  morality ;  proclaim 
hb  contempt  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  6y  thi 
endearing  joy  of  troth'tied  love  to  bask  iu  the  booght  smiles 
of  a  harlot's  pasHon,  loveless,  joyless,  nnendeared ;  but  baser 
4tiU  the  man  who  iusnlta  religion,  and  outrages  humunty  by 
the  public  defence  of  the  character  of  him  woo  has  cUred  to 
vidate  one  of  the  holiest  ties  by  which  the  various  members 
(tf  soci^  are  united.  We  have  been  taught  to  r^rd  as  an 
ineimable  stain  the  unmanly  desertion  of  his  wife  by 
£]iaand*8greate8t;.naval  hero,  and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  to  be 
told  to  revweuce  and  respetrt  in  the  Eoag  what  we  loathe  and 
abhor  in  the  cofflmander.  What  plea  can  be  advanced 
for  die  one,  that  can  not  be  urged  for  the  other  ?  Tis  true 
that  Ndson  did  not,  as  William  did,  inBict  opou  Itis  wife  the 
puD  of  daily  witnessing  her  own  humiliation  by  the  constant 
presence  of  his  paramour.  If  this  refinement  of  cruelty  be  an 
excuse,  we  give  the  Prince  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

To.  us  it  se^s  to  aggravate^  if  possible  the  insult  to  hes 
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vlimi  by  all  lav,  bumnn  and  Ainnt,  he  wu  bouod  to  lovo  and 
honor.  Bat  then  William  «»teened  hii  wife.  Good  heaventl 
is  it  not  too  bad  to  have  mch  statements  pat  upon  record; 
ia  it  oaoBl  for  tboae  who  feel  eateoa  £ar  a  Pttwo  to  do^  or 
conlioae  to  do.ibiit  whiidi  tbay  know  to  be  injnrioaa  and 
diatreBsing  to  the  person  so  eataeoied.  Is  it  umal  to  eihiHt 
grstitndfl  for  fortnannee,  by  petsistiiig  in  that  line  of  oon- 
dnotftbe  forbesringto  espose  of  punish  which  is  the  anbjeot 
of  giatitttle.  BeaUf  we  hsive  no  patience  with  sseh  trash, 
and  we  fssff  did  v«  Unrther  conuneiit  upon  this  pasii^,  we 
shonid  be  tempted  to  infringe  the  limits  of  that 

JDOdemtioa  wfaidi  ia  the  duti^nishing  cbsrscterutie  of  onr 
Bcfiew,  and  which  has  won  for  it  the  position  it  now  so  jnstW 
ooevpies.  For  who  can  be  temperate  ia  speaking  of  suofi 
utter  oonsecse,  and  asking  readers  to  liave  common  senee. 
'Wb|  it  wonld  be  an  iDsalt  to  their  judgment  to  aak  them 
to  dwbelieTS  a  rtsicamit  that  no  man  of  oownon  andcrsUad- 
ing  oua  oiedit.  Bid  Willura  esteem  his  wife  ?  ISo.  Was 
he  grateful  for  her  patience  under  his  insults?  No,  he  could 
fiot  hare  been,  for  even  the  facts  stated  hy  our  author,  dis- 
tuictly  disprove  its  posaifailitj,  and  we  coufldeuUy  appeal  to 
oof  readers  for  a  mtifiealion  of  oar  deliberate  opinion.  Spies 
oontinoaUj  infocmed  Mary  of  WiUiam'a  peccsdtlloea.  If  Mr. 
Maoaolaj  iknew  a  IiUie  saore  of  baman  nature,  he  woold  have 
Jkoown  that  no  subt^nge  can  sncceed  in  blinding  the 
penetratiDg  eyta  of  s  wife  even  to  the  most  trivial  n^lect  of  a 
husband,  and  bow  mncb  more  easily  would  slie  discover  the 
gross  infidelity  of  her  lord.  But  no  more  of  this.  Mot  con- 
tent, however,  with  thus  insaltiog  ifarv's  feelings  as  a  wife^ 
be  oatcagdl  her  afiection  as  a  chik),  and  regarded  as  ^erik, 
aad  ofmiemptible  ber  Slid  pictj,  that  virtue  which  is  most 
d/eoaiy  rooted  in  the  huniao  heart,  and  twined  within  the  cords 
<A  life  itself,  which  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  orator  is 
the  "Sacrament  if  our  natmn."  For,  on  that  solenni  day,  the 
sipiversary  of  that  moat  huless  one,  on  which  English  fuiatics 
flared  vithaacnlegioashaulto  slay  the -Lord's  anomted—Ki  day 
which  then  was  and  stiU  is  kept  with  nsMeoce  byBngHshmen 
in  whstever  kind  ofasace  nay  have  cast  their  lot,  wbetker 

*'  In  oltmes  whers  Muthern  sniu  unclouded  glow. 
Or  northern  regions  of  perpetual  mow — " 

A.  day  os  which  an  eptivs  peo]^  seek  by  pn^er  and 
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huDiKstion  to  avert  from  tbemseUes  the  punishment  due  to 
the  crime  of  their  ancestors.  If  such  be  the  feelings  of  an 
entire  race,  how  mnch  more  sacred  mast  that  daj  have  been 
to  her  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  martyr  king. 
Hov  most  she  have  irished  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  her 
chamber,  and,  laying  aside  the  paraphernalia  of  her  rank,  weep 
not  merely  in  sorrow  for  the  past,  but  also  in  fear  for  that 
(nliue  which  loomed  dismally  on  her  father's  path,  for  well 
she  knew  the  dark  designs  with  which  her  husband's  brain 
ilready  teemed,  well  she  knew  the  deep  laid  schemea  by  which 
he  hoped  to  comptua  his  ambition,  and  mnch  she  grieved  that 
she  should  be  the  instrument  by  which  her  fathers  dowofalt 
ehoold  be  wrought.  But  Wuliam  was  a  stranger  to  such 
tender  feelings,  and  despite  his  own  near  relationship  to  the 
victim  whose  immolation  that  day  was  instituted  to  oommemo- 
nte,  he,  with  that  calloaaneas  for  whicti  he  was  remarkable, 
ordoed  her  to  put  away  snch  paeriUty,  to  cast  off  such 
tfleminate  sentimentality — forced  her  to  array  herself  in  costly 
ittire,  to  dine  at  the  public  table,  and  further  to  mark  liis 
Btter  contempt  for  her  ddicate  sensitiveness,  compelled  her 
to  attend  the  theatre.  Hear  how  an  impartial  witness  de- 
fcribes  the  scene ;  a  witness  whom  Mr.  MaCaulay  loves  to 
qaote  wbm  his  testimony  is  calculated  to  impeadi  the  integrity 
d  James,  bat  whose  evidence  it  is  foand  convenient  to  over- 
kbk  or  dasa  with  that  of  tho«e  writers  whom  it  is  not  worth 
vhile  to  refute  when  it  clashes  with  his  preconceived  estimate 
of  bishero'sdiaracter.  Thus  writes  D'Avaux  to  his  master: — 

"Tour  majesty  knowa  how  the  English  are  in  the  habit  of 
obsnring  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 
On  that  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  fwoed  the  Princess  instead 
of  her  intended  mourning  to  put  on  full  dress.  lie  next,  in 
^ite  of  her  entreaties  and  prayers,  f<»rced  her  to  dinner.  The 
Princess  waa  obliged  to  submit  to  have  all  the  dishea  brought 
to  her  one  after  anoUier." 

This  we  presnme  is  an  instance  of  that  esteem  and  gratitude 
vfaicb  the  fbtbearanee  and  patience  she  exhibited  towards 
inibsm's  infidelity  moited  and  obtained — obtained  we  have 
DO  doubt,  for  his  cold  heart,  steeled  against  the  influence  of 
nttonl  affection,  dead  to  the  demands  of  conjugal  duty,  knew 
DO  better  recompense  for  such  generous  devotion,  but  surely 
such  geoerooa  devotion  deserved  a  more  worthy  requitaL 
Hear  fnrther  :— 
14 
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"  Tis  trae  ebe  ate  little  or  nthsr  nothing  and  in  order  to 
make  pnbtic  the  insalt  he  meant  to  the  king  bT  all  lhiS|  bf| 
forced  her  to  go  to  the  play-katue" 

Not  Maiy  was  a  religious  voouin  and  did  sot  like  plays  or 
plftvers,  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  soch  strict  notiom^ 
still  we  re»pe(^  religions  scruples  when  sincerely  felt  and 
honestly  acted  upon.  Many  of  our  friends  still  oouiinue  to 
r^ard  the  theatre  as  the  temple  of  vice,  and  some  object  to 
eeatain  representations  as  apotheosisinglewdfieas,  and  intrtidae- 
iag^  decked  in  histronio  gerb,  eharacters  from  whom,  whoi 
met  in  the  pnblic  way,  we  ton  witii  loathing  eyes.  And  if 
now,  when  the  stage  is  to  some  extent  purified  by  the  l^nx- 
eyed  morality  of  a  generation  which  wishes  to  assume  a  virtae 
ii  it  have  it  not,  persons  are  still  found  who  object  to  enter 
within  the  dwelling  of  Thespis,  how  much  stronger  and 
more  seasonable  was  tiie  objection  iiwi,  when  the  st^  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  licentiousness  of  prirate  life,  when 
were  performed  Beaumont  and  Hetcfaer's  plays,  in  whidi  virtne 
was  held  up  to  scorn ;  when  actor  was  hut  another  name  for 
Tsgabond,  and  actress  the  synonyme  of  bawd— can  then  a 
chaste  and  virtuous  woman  be  blamed  for  adberi^  to  her 
religious  teaching,  and  refusii^  to  witness  the  representation 
of  a  libel  upon  the  purity  of  her  ses.  Bat  WiUiMn  had  no 
moral  aoac^tibility  to  be  o&ndad,  no  rdigioM  teaahingto 
be  undermined,  no  tirtnons  fedings  to  be  ootngedh  The 
adolterer  could  not  understand  why  Maiy  ahonld  refuse  to 
participate  in  a  spectacle  at  which  Villiera  loved  to  be  present. 
And  it  is  ever  the  consequence  of  this  debasing  sin  of  lost  that 
nen  who  are  its  victims  r^rd  the  most  virtuous  as  virtaoas 
only  because  they  lack  the  opportunity  of  set^tly  and  securely 
ifidal^ng  their  otiI  propensitiee.  Ajid  hence  WiDiam  fiMoed 
Ms  wife  to  the  pky^hottse,  and  thua  afforded  mother  examine 
of  that  gratitude  and  esteem  which  he  eiperioiQed  towuds 
her.    But  listen  still  to  what  this  veracioin  inficnmuit  states * 

It  is  to  b«  remarlcei],  that  thoa^b  there  htcn  twen  tdays  fomr 
nmti  a  weekt  Ae  Prince  fau  been  thtts  tal  ftsier  before  fii  the  )ut 
three  months,  which  diowt  theS  bU  ^afaig  ta  ibo  play  that  sight 
was  mmenpuett/par^// 

A  mere  piece  of  parade  I  Wherefore  for  what  purpeec  f 
— for  whom  f  That* s  the  question.  Now  hear  the  reply.  He 
had  felled  in  the  Bye  House  Hot— he  had  foiled  in  thefia* 
elusion  Bin  —he  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempted  insiirreo- 
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tion — ^he  fested  the  Tories  would  cling  to  the  principle  of  non- 
mistanca  to  legitimate  authority — ^he  feared  the  miiga  would 
strip  the  executive  of  those  powers  he  thought  necessarj  to  ita 
dignity  mad  efficiency,  and  thua  make  the  Crown  not  worth 
Iba  wearinfT,  and  therefore,  the  grandson  of  Chariea  the  Ifirst. 
■ought  by  desecrating  his  metnorr  to  win  the  sopport  of 
tboM  reffian  regicides  who  had  de&led  the  throne,  broke  the 
ieepti«,  trampled  on  the  Crown ;  whose  hands  still  recked  wit}i 
(be  Ufe  blood  of  their  king,  and  wfaoee  deed  posterity  has 
"  damned  beyond  the  infinite  and  boandl^  reach  of  mercy." 
Xham  were  the  men  on  whose  aid  he  counted,  for  tJiem  wa«  tint 
degrading  accne  enacted,  for  them  were  Maiys  feelings  sighted, 
her  affeotwiw  mocked,  her  daty  to  her  fialier  ridioaled,  and— . 
oh  I  most  diuracefnl  record  in  the  book  of  time — her  duty  to 
her  God  mmSe  the  object  for  "  the  type  of  acorn  to  point 
his  low  nnmering  finger  at'*  And  yet  this  monster  passed 
tbnogh  the  eradble  of  Mr.  Macaula/s  imagination,  his  goilt 
eflaeed,  his  crimes  blotted  out,  is  presented  to  the  wondering 
gue  of  posterity — a  Hero.   To  proceed  : — 

Tet  tbare  still  remjdned  one  cause  of  aatruigement.  A  time 
would  prpbably  come  when  the  Prince**  who  lild  heea  educated  tmlf 
to  won  embroidery,  to  play  on  the  ipioet,  and  to  read  the  BibM 
Mid  ^  Wbde  of  Mid,  woold  be  tba  Ant  of  a  great  moBarchy, 
lad  would  hold  the  balaaoe  ef  Enrepc^  while  harlord,  amhitioiuiy 
Ttrsad  in  affldr^  and  bent  on  great  enterpriiea,  would  find  in  tiia 
BritlA  Oovemment  no  place  msaked  oat  for  him,  and  wotdd  hoM 
power  only  from  her  bcmnty,  and  during  her  pleasare.  It  is  not 
itraage  tluit  a  man  so  fond  of  authority  as  WilHam,  and  so  CoDsai«at 
•f  a  geidns  for  command,  should  hare  itroo^ly  felt  that  jealomr 
wlueh  during  a  few  hours  of  rojal^  pat  disnnsiooa  between  Ouilfbra 
Dodlej  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  woiob  produced  a  rupture  still  more 
tngieal  between  Darnle;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Princeae 
of  Onago  had  not  the  faintest  sospicion  of  her  husband's  feeling 
Ucr  preceptor.  Bishop  Compton,  hsd  inytmcted  her  carefully  in 
rel^kKi,  and  had  especialljr  niarded  her  mind  against  the  arts  of 
Aolun  Oatholio  cGnnes,'  but  had  left  her  profounmy  ignorant  of  the 
Kai^ab  ewutitutiou  and  of  her  own  position. 

tin  poor  Bisfaep,  like  niaoy  of  bisendscmd  brethren  in  our 
own  times,  wsb  so  infected  by  his  dread  of  Fopety,  as  to  A^ect 
lus  prqper  dol^,  and  see  the  result  which  followed. 

She  knew  her  marriage  tow  hound  herto  obey  her  husband,  and 
It  had  nerer  occurred  to  her,  that  ihe  rehtion  in  whleb  t^y  Mood  to 
•■efa  other  one  day  be  inverted.    6fae  had  been  nine  years 

amled  tefbrw  she  disccrrered  the  eaiua  of  William's  diacoateot ;  nor 
weald  she  ever  have  learned  it  from  himaalf.   In  getferal  his  temper 
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inclined  falm  rather  to  brood  over  bis  griefs  than  to  give  ntteranoe 
to  them,  and  in  this  cue  his  lipa  were  sealed  by  a  very  oatnral  de- 
licacy. At  length,  a  cosoplete  explanation  ano  reeondKaUon  wen 
brooght  about  hy  Gilbert  Burnet. 

We  pause  to  draw  our  reader*s  attention  to  tliis  rather  re- 
markable circumstance : — "  She  had  been  nine  years  married 
before  she  knew  the  cause  of  William's  discontent.**  It  will  be 
recollected  that  William  was  married  to  Mary  in  therear  1678. 
Nine  years  brings  us  to  the  year  1687.  Then  William  saw 
that  the  consummation  he  so  ardently  desired  was  approaching, 
the  long  coveted  object  of  his  ambition  within  his  reach,  yet 
he  felt  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  vain,  unless  his  wife  could 
be  induced  to  concur  in  his  assumption  of  the  regal  title.  Taio 
had  been  his  labors,  fruitless  his  intrigues,  unless  Mary 
would  be  satisfied  to  ignore  her  rights.  For,  by  the  law  <^ 
succession,  she,  and  she  alone,  was  entitled  in  default  of  male 
issue,  to  ascend  the  throne.  Therefore,  he  was  desirous  of 
gaining  from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  willingness  to 
assent  to  his  supremacy.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ? 
After  uine  years  of  unkindness,  neglect,  and  infidelity,  how 
could  he  ask  his  slighted  wife  for  this  high  mark  uf  her  esteem 
and  coufidence.  How  could  he  demand  any  fiaTor  from  her, 
whose  honor  he  had  betrayed,  whose  life  he  bad  rendered 
wretched,  and  whose  forbearance  he  had  requited  with  careless 
indifference.  He  could  not,  he  dared  not ;  for  even  his  cold 
heart,  case-hardened,  though  it  was,  would  be  wrung  by  tlie 
indignant  reclamations  of  his  injured  wife.  This  is  the  "natural 
delicacy"  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  speaks.  But  Burnet, 
aye  that's  the  man.  friend  Burnet  will  .hold  forth  on  the 
abomination  of  a  doctrine  that  would  set  the  wife  above  her 
husband,  and  will  thus  extort  from  her  religious  fears  what  I 
could  never  demand  from  her  affection,  and  he  succeeded. 

He  (Burnet)  plainly  told  the  Princess  what  the  feeling  was  which 
prejred  npon  her  husband's  mind.  She  learned  then,  for  the  6nt 
time,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that  when  she  became  Queen  of 
England,  William  would  not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  submifsion  and  affection 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies  and 
solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being  had  put  words  into  bis 
mouth,  (hypocrite)  informed  her  that  the  remedy  ivas  in  her  own 
hands.  Sne  might  easily,  (she  did  not  find  it  so),  when  the  Grown 
devolved  OD  her,  induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  give  the  regal 
title  to  her  husband,but  to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legislative  act,  the 
administration  of  the  QovemmenL  But,  be  added,  your  Boyal  High- 
ness ought  to  consider  well  before  you  announce  any  such  resolution, 
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Jar  h  U  a  resolution,  which  when  once  announced,  cannot  safelj  or 
Msil;  be  retracted. 

This  looks  verf  like  trjriog,  as  lawjers  say,  to  pick  out  an 
usumpeit.  It  u  a  castom  when  a  man  wants  to  found  an 
action  on  an  unwritten  contract  to  send  a  mntual  Aiend  to  the 
party  be  wishes  to  charge^  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  interview  extracting  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  promise,  to  which  be  afterwards  swears. 
Bat  this  method  of  sustaining  au  action  ia  generally  looked  on 
with  great  suspicion  by  courts  and  juries. 

I  wantno  time  for  consideration, exclaimed  Marv.  It  is  enongh  that  I 
hsre  an  opportunity  of  shewing  mj  regard  for  t£e  Prince.  Tell  him 
what  I  uy^-and  bring  him  to  me  that  he  ra^  bear  it  from  my  own  lips. 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William,  but  William  was  many  miles  off 
after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  tbe  decisive  interview 
took  place.  I  did  not  know  tilt  yesterday*  said  Mary,  that  there  was 
taeh  a  difbrenee  between  tbe  laws  of  England  and  the  laws  of  Ood. 
bat  I  now  promise  yon,  yon  shall  always  bear  role,  and  in  retom  I  ask 
•nly  this,  that  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives  to 
be  obe^ent  to  tbdr  husbands,  yon  will  observe  that  which  eiooins 


guned  tbe  heart  of  William  (of  course  he  dismissed  Villiers  ?}.  From 
tasttinietiU  the  sad  dav  when  he  was  carried  in  fits  from  bar  dying  bed 
there  was  entire  confidence  and  friendship  between  them.  Many  of 
her  letters  to  him  are  still  extant,  and  they  contain  abnndant  evidence 
that  this  man,  anamiable  as  he  was  in  tbo  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had 
iDoceeded  in  inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom  his  su- 
perior, with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry  ?    (OA  Prodigious  !) 

For  the  entire  of  this  long  extract  Macaulay  gives  not  a 
single  authority.  We  snpposelhatas  the  stereotyped  announoe- 
nunt  of  plaj-bonse  bills  sav,  "  they  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  this  advertisement."  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  who 
read  our  pages,  that  William  employed  Burnet  to  terrify  the 
poor  Princess  into  a  declaration  that  on  coming  to  the  Crown 
fbe  would  bestow  upon  the  Prince  not  merely  the  regal  title, 
for  that  he  cared  not,  but  that  which  be  did  prize  highly, 
tbe  administration  of  the  Glovernment.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
•oppose  that  Mary,  educated  by  a  man  of  learning,  could 
mbeen  |Knnitted  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the 
eoantry  which  it  was  not  improbable  she  might  one  day  be 
called  togovem.  And  even  if  this  subjectdidnotformaportion 
hereducational  course,  no  one  can  suppose  she  was  not  thoroughly 
ouBversani  with  the  rights  and  privil^;es  of  her  position,  James 
wai  not  the  sort  of  man  to  refisin  ficom  lemiiidiug  her  of 


hnabands  to  love  their  wives. 


affection  completely 
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the  high  deatinj:  that  awaited  her.  The  attempt  which  "Moody 
Mar^'  had  made  to  obtain  for  her  husband  tner^tl  title,  and 
her  Lilore  therein,  must  surdy  have  been  iVequoiUj  referred 
to  bji  her  pion*  tntor  in  bis  anti-popery  predications  as  an  in- 
stance of  theinsidioasnesa  of  a  priestrridden  monarch  in  ptotiing 
the  snbjection  of  Protestant  England  to  Popish  Spain.  The 
tragical  disputes  between  Darnley  and  the  Queen  <A  Soots,  Uarr's 
own  anoestor,  cannot  surely  hare  escaped  hw  attention.  The 
&ct  is  she  knew  it  very  weul;  but  Maeaulay  throws  in  this  insi- 
noation  to  save  his  friend  GKlbert,  of  whose  reputation,  by  Uw 
way,  he  is  not  alwa^  so  careful.  For  when  Bomet  spmks  un- 
favourably of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple's  religions  optniona,  Maeaulay 
fires  up  at  once,  and  stigmatizes  the  '*  f  agoe  aaaerUooB  of  ao 
raah  and  partial  a  writer  aa  of  littfe  weight.** 

Barnetknew  very  well  that  Mary  knew  tbelaw,  and  therefore 
never  touched  upon  this  topic,  but  directed  hia  diaooarse  en- 
tirely to  the  discrepancy  between  the  law  of&igland  andtheUw 
Ood,  pointed  out  to  her  that  all  hnnun  niloa  sbonkl  be 
founded  on,  and  snbeervient  to,  the  rules  propounded  by 
the  Supreme  Being  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers,  and  that 
when  He  commanded  wives  to  be  obedient  to  their  husband^ 
it  was  irreligious  and  unchristian  in  any  legialfUare  to  preaMibe 
that  hoabands  should  be  subject  to  their  wives.   And  so  skil- 
fblljdid  he  excite  her  feelings  of  conjagal  duty  and  reli^oua 
obbgation,  that  she  sent  him  at  once  for  her  husband.  But 
Wil  liam  was  "off  after  a  stag.'*  This  is  really  ludicrous : —  "off 
after  a  stag,"  leaving  Gilbert,  we  suppose,  to  take  adiotatthe 
more  domestic  game.   Having  killed  his  stag,  he  returned  to 
1^  dear  J  ({(wgive  the  pnn>)  and  found  Bnmrt  in  a  state  of 
awful  eidtement,  lest  tne  Princess  should,  in  the  intscim  have 
changed  her  mind,  and  then  adieu  to  all  visions  of  epieeopal 
promotion.    In  harried  accents  he  acquainted  his  maater  with 
the  success  of  his  missi(»,  and  communicated  her  meesage, 
which  having  rec^ved,  the  Prince  flew  on  the  wings  of  antici- 
patiott  tu  the  woman  that  loved  him  to  idolatry.   ThsD»  ae 
Macanlay.  rCTresenta,  took  place  that  most  important  eoaTer- 
sation  oa  wuch  dcoended  the  fate  of  tfw  Berolntion,  tiie 
Whigs,  and  England.  In  bis  sparkling  u^,  however,  ii  reads 
like  the  happy  denouement  of  some  lively  farcej  in  which  the 
faahion^le  wife  extends  her  pardon  to  the  repentant  totf e,  on 
oonditKMi  of  his  fnture  good  behaviour,  and  we  can  imi^ine 
AVilliBB,likeCharkaTonenBin"The  Serioua  Paauly,"  dedac- 
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in^  as  load  he  could  in  bis  own  mind,  Utai  in  return  for 
tku  frightful  bore,  a  conuubtal  tSte-a-tSte  he  would  lure  « 
gooddaj'sshooting."  *' Sedawoto  querarausaerialodo/*  Letw 
turn  to  the  pages  of  one  who  never  derives  his  information  from 
dnbiona  sources,  nor  draws  on  bis  fancj  for  facts,  but  who  ha9 
carefuUr  coU^«d  his  authorities  and  founded  his  uarrative  ou 
the  faith  of  origtml  docuineota.  Let  U9  aee  how  Pr<  Jjiogard 
tnata  this  subject : — 

Bnmt^  kmvloje  a  of  mm  and  pvrtm  reod«red  him  an  invalm* 

Ui  patron  »  most  ammtable  t^rvice,  bj  pertoadiog  th*  feeble  nund 
«f  tM  Mwm  Omt  the  Uw  of  £ng;land,  which  in  the  event  of  ber 
■■eeaarion  to  Ae  C^wn  would  give  hot  the  superiority  over  hep 
iMhap^  wia  eontrmiy  to  the  law  of  <3odi  whieh  nada  oer  at  all 
tUMa  aohjoct  to  his  anthoritv,  and  that  she  was  therefore  totnid  oi 
tmttimBt  to  tram&r  to  the  hands  of  the  Prince  the  sover^go  power 
which  ihe  ni^t  8abae({uentW  inherit  u  ber  birthright.  Under  this 
tepraaiioB.  sending  ftir  WilnaiDt  she  made  to  him,  la  the  presence 
af  her  iDetmetor,  a  B<rfMna  promise  that  whatever  authorit;  might 
■ahsnqasntjj  deroiva  «pim  bar,  shonld  ha  possess^  a«d  azarcued  hjf 
\imm  ba  ahonld  bear  the  swaj>  she  would  ganiean  hwself  w  a  datifij4 
aad  lovii^  wifo ;  nor  did  she  ask  aoj  return  for  this  proof  of  affection, 
than  that  as  Ab  practised  one  command.  "  wives  l>e  obedient  to  jour 
hihiJa  ia  all  things^"  so  he  would  practise  the  other,  "  husbands 
lava ye«r  wiwa."    BftkeMwordt  aiw  albided  ta  his  amour  tcitkMrt, 

htr  Ae  bnffit  of  thepromUe,  was  care/td  to  o&so/m  hinue^/rom  iht 
Mg^wna  of  eotaplyag  wih  the  contUtioit. 

This  extract  relates  the  circumgtanee  with  much  more  eeemW 
pavitj.  Here  we  have  nothing  about  being  "  off  after  s  stag, 
oat  we  fa«ve  that  which  is  oi  much  greater  iuportaoce,  toe 
ol^tct  of  Ifarj  in  using  the  remarkabht  words  attributed  to 
her.  it  is  the  inuendo  points  the  libel,  and  these  few  h'nesy 
like  a  lad/e  postscript,  contain  an  explanation  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding. The;  prove  that  Mar;  Knew  why  it  was  that  her 
husband,  who  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to  treat  with 
her  on  such  a  subject,  held  back,  and  emploved  his  friend  tp 
nediate.  She  hoped  (hat  this  slume  might  oe  the  focerauner 
of  amoidment,  and  therefore,  admonished  him  as  stated  in  the 
text.  But  she  was  a  fool  if  she  supposed  that  Williaqi,  once 
he  had  carried  bis  point,  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
her  observations.  This,  however,  would  not  suit  Mr.  Macsnlay^s 
book;  it  would  not  answer  to  represent  William  as  obtoiniog 
a  promise  on  a  condition,  and  then  exacting  the  perforiDanas 
without  observing  the  condition. 
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We  do  not  find  in  this  extracfc  any  mention  of  Barnei's 
protestations,  and  therefore  we  think  it  not  irrelevant  to  con- 
aider  was  he  really  commissioned  by  William  to  perform  this 
difficult  task.    Who  was  Burnet  ?    He  was  the  friend,  the 
intimate,  the  bosom  tiiend,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — familiar 
with  all  his  thonghta,  his  feelings,  his  hopes,  his  fears ;  deeply 
engaged  in  all  his  schemes  for  compassing  the  darling  object 
of  his  life ;  and  rewarded  for  his  fideliW  to  the  caase  of  his 
patron  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.    In  truth  so  identified 
was  he  with  the  intrigues  of  the  period,  that  James  was  com- 
pelled to  require  and  William  to  submit  to  his  temporary 
removal  from  court.   But  though  ostensibly  exiled,  he  stiU 
eontinaed  to  guide  by  his  counsels  the  acts  of  the  Prinoe,  and 
the  latter  never  engaged  in  any  enterprise  without  the  consent 
and  approval  of  his  secret  adviser.    Considering  then  the 
intimate  relations  which  subsisted  between  them,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  feelings  which  preyed  upon 
his  master's  mind.   The  supposition  is  negatived  by  the  admis- 
sion thathewasthe  first  to  inform  the  Princess  of  what  those  feel- 
ings were.    How  then  did  he  obtain  that  knowledge  ?  Why  by 
the  simple  process  of  hearing  the  Prince  give  expression  to  his 
disgust  at  ttie  idea  of  being  tied  to  a  woman^s  apron  ^ngs. 
In  what  manner  was  this  information  conveyed  ?  was  it  merely 
by  an  expression  of  his  annoyance  at  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  the  British  Constitution  placed  him  simply,  and  did 
no  suggestion  rise  to  the  lips  of  his  confidant  j  or  is  it  not  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  a  conv^sation  with 
the  embryo  prelate  he  disburdened  his  mind  and  requested  his 
advice  and  assistance,  and  would  not  the  very  phrase  used  by 
Burnet  imply  that  his  act  was  not  the  result  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  but.  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan? 

Lord  Dartmouth  naturally  infers  from  the  narrative  itself 
that  Burnet  was  employed  by  the  Prince.  And  we  ourselves 
being  desirous  of  giving  Burnet  credit  for  common  sense, 
would  much  prefer  supposing  that  he  was  sent  than  that  he 
took  upon  himself  that  precarious  office  of  a  go-between,  which 
might  expose  him  to  the  severe  animadversions  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  administers  so  stern  a  rebuke  to  poor  Ken  for  proposing 
to  interfere  between  man  aud  wife,  by  stigmatising  his  single- 
minded  offer  as  characterised  by  "  more  zeal  than  prudeuce." 
These  are  trifles  no  doubt,  but  a  straw  thrown  up  shows  how 
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(he  wind  blows,  and  them  little  miaate  aicamsfaucea;  faivial 
in  themselves,  acquire  a  prominence  otherwise  unmerited  when 
regarded  as  tlie  sign-posts  hy  which  the  route  pursned  may  be 
discovered.    Thus  Mr.  Macanlay  himself  speaks  in  one  of  his 
essays  of  such  trifles — "  The  poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  in  one 
sense  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  poisoning  of  a  rat. 
But  the  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be  an  era  in  ehemistcy,  and  an 
emperor  may  be  poisoned  by  such  ordinary  means,  and  with 
soch  ordinary  symptoms,  that  no  scientific  journal  would  notice 
the  occurrence."   And  thus  it  is  in  history,  a  great  and  well- 
Icnown  fact  can  rarely  be  mis-stated  without  exciting  inqoiiy  and 
challenging  contradiction.   If  any  one  expressed  a  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  William  III.,  except  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  with  which  the  "  Historic  Doubts"  were  published, 
the  whole  presa  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  would  be 
down  on  him,  the  reviews  would  tear  him  in  pieces,  perhaps 
a  commission  lunatico  de  inqnirendo  would  be  sued  out  and  he 
shut  np  in  an  asylum.   But  admittiog  the  great  fact,  by  skilful 
manipuklion  the  individual  and  minute  traits  of  character  may 
be  so  tamed  and  twisted  as  to  pxeaerre  bot  few  traces  of  t^e 
wi^nal.    A  aly  insinuation,  a  covert  sneer,  a  significant  hint, 
a  pre^nt  suggestion,  a  scientific  combination  of  light  and 
shade,  and  an  ingenious  admixture  of  truth'and  falsehood,  may 
so  change  the  face  of  the  picture,  that  were  the  subject  evoked 
firom  ttie  tomb  he  would  be  unable  to  recognise  his  own  features 
in  the  varied  portraits  by  which  diffi^nt  parties  seek  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Our  object  has  been  in  being  thus  minute,  to  warn  oar 
readers  from  accepting  anything  froifl  Mr.  Macaulay  without 
sbict  investigation.  Even  when  he  makes  an  admission,  angnis 
in  herba,  bkwabs,  Timete  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Be  not  de- 
ceived. Never  permit  yourselves  to  be  ledaway  by  the  false  glit- 
ter of  a  meretricious  eloquence  from  the  neoeBsanoonrideiation  of 
facts,  for  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  true  eloquence  consists 
in  raying  all  that  is  necessary  and  nothing  bat  what  is  necessary. 

WilUam  having  thus  received  the  concurrence  of  Mary — how 
gained  it  is  needless  further  to  remark — began  to  make  liis  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  ^England.  He  made  considerable 
augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  additional  troops  were  also 
kned  and  with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty  he  oontnved  to  ob- 
trinasnm  of  money  from  Pope  Innocent  XI.  on  tiie  andeivtand- 
ing  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  he  was  about  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  France.  The  conjuncture  was 
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fovontbk  for  his  sttmpt  opon  England.  T\m  lisaghtj  cha- 
raoter  of  LoutB  XIV.  aud  the  a^randising  natttre  of  bis  policy, 
had  trmyed  all  theoontinentftt  sovereigns,  notexcepios  UiePbpe, 
against  ninif  andpoqr  James  from  his  eonnexion  with  the  King  of 
France,  tiionf^  d(s4nng  from  no  matenal  advaatagei  was 
nade  to  feel  Uio  effects  of  the  genoal  enmity  vhieh  existed 
•^Mt  )ni  attjr*  Uanee  tht  e^erneaa  with  whieh  ^e  pope 
WW  ndsced  to  ghe  a  aom  of  money  for  the  pnrpoae  he 
thoQghtfOf  bambling  the  Frendi  monaroh,  and  hence  too  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  powera  at  the  league  of  Aiwsba^h 
raoefred  William's  representation,  that  the  eipecKtiM  uen  pre- 
pared in  HoUand  was  fw  the  pwpose  of  reooncilitt^  mattm  be- 
twetm  James  e»d  hie  snbjeots,  and  getting  him  to  jmn  the  lei^ne 
•gainst  Fnnee.  "  If/  eays  Daliymple,  "  the  Prince  of  Orange 
hi  eoming  to  Sngland  had  really  the  intention  of  mounting  the 
throne,  Iw  deoeiTed  the  Enperor  as  well  as  the  Pope."  *'ln  his 
box  tbwe  is  a  eop^  of  the  following  letter  from  him  to  the 
EmpeKHF  a  riiort  time  bdbre  he  sailed.*'  We  shall  merely  nre 
•  ooaptoof  extcaets.  Having  referred  to  the  misimderBtaiiding 
that  unhappily  existed  between  James  and  his  sabjeets^  be  ^ro- 
■oeeds.^'*  J^a»  FwIhj  Sirs,  auwerpar  eHie  teUre  wtre  Mi^eH^ 
In^male,  qua  fuelgwa  bntU*  que  PoHpuU$$  avoir  d^^temea^  d 
fKm^utmUeeumqw  Ceufourrm  favre  eoimir  a  t«nmir}e 
pm  U  mwtdre  iuieiUim  defaiiM  aucun  tort  k  m  Mtffetf^ 
BriUimi^t^hmMqueoiUdnUdeprHaitdinktaimxammi 
4a  «M  rejeifiw.  Br  nroou  xoms  s*k]iPBOTiB  mot  ■■mk 

8UB  L&  COUKONKB  OU  DB  VOULOIB  HI  i/aFROPUIR.'*  Hc 

says  be  had  no  design  to  destroy  the  Catholica,  hnt  merely 
to  correct  tho  disorders  which  had  arisen  through  evil  conneeb, 
be  wishes  to  give  freedom  to  the  Parliament,  procure  the  eko- 
iions  of  proper  representatives  and  place  in  secority  the  rights 
of  Ae  Proteatonta,  the  liberfy  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  people, — "  Per  ee  moyen  setdement  0  y  aliea  cKeeperer  qgpt 
/ffMweni  una  Anhw  iimim  et  une  HnMn  eoi^mte$  eiUn  U  Sng 

et  a»  9Uf'8t»y  A  FIN  d'xTKB  en  KTAT  DB  POUVOIK  OONTftTBUK 

ruissioficin:  au  bun  pubu<iub.'*  He  wishes  to  establish  this 
anion  on  a  solid  foondatdon  I "  Je  dois  Prior  votre  Majeete  Irape- 
'riale  de  s^assnrer  qne  'Jm^ioyeray  tout  man  ereSU  p9%r 
meyenner  Mte  le»  caiAoliqu4S  Romain  de  ee  pays  la  jouiate  de 
la  UbtHS  de  eemeience  «t  »oieiU  mia  ion  de  iouie  i»qui^ude 
^etre  peneeuiez  k  eaute  de  eur  reliffi&»  e(  que  peurveu  qu^iU 
eujhteeni  FeMrciee  tone  bruit  et  avee  modeitte  il»  m  toieui 
pffini  eu^  d  aueune  punUieK.** 
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"J'aT  tat  DC  TOUTK  TKXP8  UNB  TKBS  «ftAKDAT>B8X0N  roVR 
lODTK  SCOCTB    P£  f JfRKKOHTlON  XH  3UTX1UUI    DB  RBUOIOH 

p&KHX  Lss  cuKcrxKNs."  We  9n  not  McoimUbla  for  oifthognt- 
phical  erronu 

H«viiia  bj  these  quwqK^  triok*  rilenotd  th«  npiwent*- 
tious  of  Uiose  who  else  might  have  oppoaed  eawoatioD  of 
hisdengo,  having  b]r  the  eonfedeniej  he  orgamEed  againti 
Pnmce  given  oconpalioDto  Ijowai  hope,  tnd  thus  peratod 
his  impeaing  him  id  cairjin^oat  his  project,  and  hannsby  his 
aguita  in  England  cast  siupKaoi)  on  the  parentage  of  the  heir 
Toich  had  leoently  been  bwn  to  Jame^  baviaff  under  the  we- 
tences  of  aas^rtiog  the  iwople'a  Uberdea  and  leenring  their 
religion,  procurecThimsetf  to  be  invited  over  fat  the  pu^xwe  of 
composing  the  disturfaaoceB  he  himself  had  exuifted,  ne  set  sail 
for  England,  and  after  some  failttree  Unded  at  Torbay  on  the 
5th  November,  1688.  James,  dee9rt«d  by  his  mniatets  and 
abandoned  by  his  childreo>  terrified  ai  the  eqiproacdiHig  daegef , 
and  devoid  of  Uiat  moral  conrage  wluch  ia  each  a  ensk 


iDgiQ  &ct  theiagb  notindiMd  tusthrooa*  fogthoi^  pomaw 
ing,  TB  believe,  in  an  eminent  d^ree  thatphyaicu  coarage 
irajch  wins  renovn  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  battle  amy,  be 
lacked  that  nobler  spirit  which  eodarea  with  foititade  the 
stii^  and  arrows  of  ^erse  fortune.  Heseems  itdeed  to  ns  to 
hare  beoi  characterized  rath»  by  that  impetaoua  rrionr  wfaieh 
in  the  oldei  time  woaldhave  enabled  him  to  aohieve  the  lanrek 
of  the  hero  than  to  have  been  endned  with  that  dignified 
virtu  which  wonld  entitle  him  to  claim  the  palm  of  the  mar*, 
tyr.  The  throne  being  declared  vaeaut  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  William  and  Mary  were  dected  to  diadiarge  tiie 
fanctioD.  of  sovereignty. 

We  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  vpon  a  diaenasion  of  the  doc* 
bines  of  reToUtion.  Nor  ia  it  our  provinee  to  lagr  doiwn  any 
tn^  by  which  the  bonndaiiea  betweoi  unlawful  reairtanoe  to  the 
constituted  authorities  and  legal  oppocition  to  the  undue  exercise 
of  power,  may  be  accurately  ascertained  and  clearly  deBoed.  Sooh 
a  subject,  tlwugh  interesting,  as  oSordiag  ao  opportunitrr  for 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  of  tlie  reader,  is  fbreiga 
to  our  present  duty,  and  bebugs  rather  to  tbe  eonatitutional 
pfailoaopher  then  to  the  critic.  Tbe  former  may  theoriae  on 
what  onght  to  be,  the  Utter  can  deal  on^y  with  what  w  We 
eonader  it  therefore  most  conranant  with  the  piiaeiplea  of 
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free  discussion  to  hold  our  own  opinions  on  this  matter, 
extending  to  our  readers  the  same  privil^s  ve  claim  for 
onnehres,  et  hanc  veniam  petimosque  damusqae  yicissim. 
Bight  or  wrong,  expedient  or  inexpedient^  necessarr  or 
nnneceasary,  the  Revolution  was  accompliseid,  the  wrone 
was  offtfed  to   William  and   Mary ;  the  latter  eiijuviiig 
the  honorary  distinctioii,  whilst  the  former  possessed  the  real 
power,  of  sovereignty.    Their  acceptance  of  it,  however,  was 
do^eid  with  such  impolitic  restrictions  as  had  not  the  spirit 
of  a  man  liberal  legislation  intervened,  might  have  caused 
tbe  disruption  of  this  empire,  the  loss  to  England  of  do 
inconsiderable  portion  of  Iter  dominions,  and  the  total  aliena- 
tion of  the  most  loyal  population  that  ever  rallied  round  tlie 
standard  of  a  king.    William  having  thus  gained  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  he  proceeded  to  strengthen  bis  government, 
and  having  quelled  all  opposition  to  his  authority  at  home,  he 
lomed  his  attention  to  Irehrnd,  which  country  waa  then  mnch 
disturbed  by  the  supporters  of  James's  rights  to  the  throne, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled.    Thither  he  had  retired 
after  his  flight  from  England,  and  had  summoned  her  people  to 
aid  in  his  restoration.    It  wUl  not,  we  hope,  be  conndcr^  un- 
interesting or  irrelevant  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of 
that  conntiyj^revious  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  fievolution 
of  1638.    Though  enjoying  many  of  those  elements  vhich 
contribute  to  the  agricnitnnl  aud  commercial  prosperity  of  a 
country  blessed   with  a  fertile  soil,  and  genial  climate, 
possessed  of  great  natural  advantages  for  the  advancement 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  peopled  by  a  race  inferior 
to  none  in  the  possession  of  those  qualities  whicli  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of  a  nation,  Ireland 
has  yet  from  various  canses  been  impeded  in  her  ^orts  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country.   In  the  earlier  periods  of  her  political  existence,  the 
continual  hostilities  which  the  clannish  or  feudal  state  of 
society  engendered,  exercised  a  fatal  influence  upon  her 
progress.      One  of  the  worst  results, "  says  Ur.  Moore  in  his 
histoiy,  "of  that  system  of  law  and  government  in  which 
Xrelaud  first  started  into  political   existence,  and  retained 
in  full  vigour  of  abuse  for  much  more  then  a  thousand  years, 
was,  the  constant  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the  growth 
of  a  public  national  spirit,  by  separating  ihe  mass  of  the 
people  into  mutually  hostile  tribes,  and  accustoming  each  to 
merge  all  tliought  of  the  general  peace  or  wdfare  in  its  own 
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ftetious  views,  or  the  gratification  of  private  rerenge."  To 
iliU  Qufaappjf  [ffopensitj  of  preferring  private  interest  to 
pahhc  mmte,  were  the  Danes  indebted  u>r  the  footing  the^ 
«ere  able  to  maintain  so  long  in  the  coontiy.  Even  when 
the  Romans  held  Britain  one  of  the  native  princes  promised 
to  pnt  Agricola  in  possession  of  the  Island.  Agricola  howr 
ever,  ke^t  him  hj  him  for  a  fitting  opportunitj.  "Agricola, 
»j%  TmatoB,'*  ezpulsum  seditione  domestic^  uman  ex  r^ulia 
gratis  ezoeperat,  ac  specie  amicitiee  in  occasionum  retinebat." 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  period  when  Ireland  was  sacrificed 
to  the  {vivate  feelings  of  a  petty  prince*  and  deserted 
by  her  faithless  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heniy  II. 
iHien  a  continaed  persecution  of  the  original  inhabitants 
commoicedj  the  consequences  of  which  are  not  yet  90m- 
^telj  obliterated.  A  frightful  war  spmng  up  between  the 
invadiec  and  the  invaded,  out  even  in  presence  of  this  great 
evil  the  private  quarrels  of  the  petty  princess  still  continued) 
and  by  impeding  all  unanimous  opposition  to  the  attack  of 
astranger,  achieved  for  him  a  conquest  which  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  assailant  never  could  have  gained.  Then  were  incor- 
puated  the  subdued  counties  into  what  has  called  "the 
£ndish  pale "  to  be  witiiout  which  was  synonymous  with 
annihilation. 

Bnt  when  James  the  first  ascended  the  throne  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  introduced  into  this  already  distracted 
country.  Thedoctdnesof  theEeformalionhad  found  few  foUow- 
eis  amongst  the  Irish,  but  at  this  period  a  fertile  source 
of  discontent  was  created  by  the  establishment  ,of  a 
Protestant  colony  iu  the  north,  which  adding  to  the 
many  causes  of  discontent  already  exisUng  that  of  differ^ 
eoce  in  religious  belief,  gave  rise  to  those  frightful  scenes  of 
unavailing  resistance  and  unrighteous  persecution  to  which  the 
history  of  no  other  country  affords  a  parallel.  To  the  hatred 
vbich  the  Celt  felt  towards  the  Saxon  was  now  added  the  ani- 
mon^  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  The  entire 
EnglidipopQlation  clung  so  closely  to  the  interest  of  the  country 
oi  their  bulb,  that  ireqnent  quarrels,  reciprocal  enmity,  and 
mutual  retaliation, were  the  consequences  of  this  unwise  policy. 
In  other  countries,  as  in  England,  the  conquerors  coalesced  with 
Uie  conquered,  and  their  united  exertions  secured  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  common  liberty.  But  Ireland,  cursed  by  the 
.domination  of  race  over  race,  and  religion  over  religion,  presented 
the  anomaly  of  a  people  differing  in  language,  in  customs,  and  in 
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r^igion,  dwritin^  it  is  tine  on  tiie  same  soil,  bat  dnvn  by 
feeling&nd  interest  wide  as  tbe  poles  apart.   Some  indeed,  in- 
ftneneed  hj  uptight  motiTes  and  sound  pobcT,  sou^t  a  onion 
the  original  noMeswrs  of  tbe  soil ;  but  the  punty  of  tbrir 
sMtiTtt  Vas  doQoted,  the  soattdnessof  their  policy  vas  ques- 
tioned) and,  mistrasted  bj  ttiose  whose  aU^oe  thef  coattod, 
demiBed  bj  those  whose  party  they  had  deserted,  th^  azeidBed 
iitue  itaiveuoe  ttptm  the  eontee  of  snbseqaent  etents,  wd  either 
snide  Into  totu  Imsgnifioanee  or  rejoined  tbe  ttnln  of 
their  eommtriote.   Daring  a  period  so  disastrous  little  pro- 
ftesB  eenld  be  Mdet  fotesieges  inter  anna  silent,  eo  a  time  of 
intetneoine  strife  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
pdMcM  arts.    Ifemtbeless  toe  Irish  peoj^e  were  even 
tfaea  Mtaunfatble  for  their  woolkn  fnbries  tiU  Straffinid 
interdieted  their  MimtfiH!tnre,le8t  it  shonld  interfere  vitli  the 
Sn^sh  trade  in  this  commodity,  which  was  then  becoming  the 
ehief  «rtiele  of  expoit  witiiher  merchants.  Then  the  great  foe* 
loitea  were  closed  and  thonsandswere  deprired  of  tbe  means  hj 
irbioh  they  had  been  enaUed  to  earn  an  nonest  liyelihood.  It 
is  Heedless  to  draw  attention  to  the  frightfnl  massMres  which 
distinguished  OromTell's  career  in  this  Island ;  thc^  «n  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  arinds  of  fte  peo|de  to  need  nie- 
ference,  nor  do  we  wish  at  all  to  touch  upon  exciting  themes 
98Ve  only  so  far  as  tbey  are  necessary  for  the  due  perfbnnntce 
•of  ottr  present  ^atj.   On  the  secession  of  James  a  gleam  of 
iM^sbotfttbwartthe  dufcness  and  despair  which  had  hiUtertoen- 
alntHided  the  natiou,  bat  das  its  ^hort  duration  oal^  serred  to 
Moder     oontnrt  tiie  snbseqaent  deedation  more  lat^enble. 
7lie  feelings  of  James  natarally  impelled  him  to  extend  to  hes 
Oitholic  subjects  a  participation  in  those  liberties  which  tbedr 
forefathershad  won  when  the  mitre  of  Tjai^ton  proudly  gtittered 
in  the  van  of  England's  chivalry,  and  the         and  the  sword 
wereunited  to  wrest  fromaftilse  and  pnsiUanimoQsprinceUiechar- 
ter  (jf  a  people's  independence.  He  wished  to  grant  to  theme  ftir 
portioA  of  a  those  liberties  of  which  thmr  immediate  anoeaton 
had  Sem  so  nnjustly  deprired.  Bat  vUle  thus  anxioas  Co  gam 
for  kts  oo-religionists  admission  within  tite  pale  of  the  eonsU- 
tdtion,  be  never  dreamt  of  disturbing  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished chnreh  in  the  possession  of  those  ri^ts  tbej  Were  enti- 
tled to  enjoy.  Unlike  his  son-in-law,  who^  wiA  toleralmn  on  his 
lips,  bat  persecutiom  in  his  heart,  plotted  the  extirpation  of 
tiie  popish  elans  in  the  H^lande,  bv  an  aet  of  inhuman  bar^ 
■bari^,  and  with  no  leaa  disgraeefol  do^ieity  drove  forth  fiFom 
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tbe  bmd  of  ttieir  Him  th«  Joyitl  Irish  Catholici  to  seek  beneatii 
afonqpiAag  tiitt  gkirv.  in  a  foreign  clime,  that  freedom  denied 
to  fkm  at  boiDe  i  nnUke  him  Jamea  atdentljr  denred  to  main- 
tam  the  sjpirit  (rf  toleraiion — that  boast  of  the  English  consUta- 
tion  in  its  int^rity,apdtoyindicatafrom  the  unjust  aspernons 
which  reKgHKU  intoiersiioe  had  cast  upon  it  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple of  univenal  emancipatioa.  In  England  the  besotted 
igiiomoo  of  Fsthamait  impeded  l^slaiion  on  this  snbjeot, 
Md  fioraed  James  to  adopt  a  coarse  whichp  thovph  not  atnctty 
mutitatioBa],  is  yat  not  wholly  iudeftnsiUe.  For  however  we 
may  blame  him  for  viohtiiig  one  of  the  f^mdamental  principles 
of  theooDstitation,  ve  very  mnch  oaestion  if  Parliament  be  not 
to  severe  animadveraiaa  for  «»ogating  another,  not  less 
■ooeseacy  for  the  v«U  being  oi  the  nation,  viz*,  oniversu  freedom, 
fioweverthen  we  nu(y  oensore  James's  measure  we  must  at  all 
amita  aocord  to  him  oar  fall  meed  of  praise  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  he  sought  to  carry  out,  a  policy  to  which  a  subse- 
qoast  govmuBoit  was  forced  to  conform,  as  the  on^  means 
of  praaerving  tbe  int^rity  of  this  Empire.  We  do  not  mean 
to  become  the  advocates  of  Jsooes.  We  have  already  expressed 
oar  (fnnion  apcm  his  oondnct,  bat  we  must  again  deprecate  the 
aacandid  criticism  by  whkAt  raka  of  government  which  Hcdd 
iathe  ua^eealh  oentonraieapiilied  to  acta  done  at  a  time 
«liea»  theagh  andoobte<uy  these  rolea  existed,  the  lineof  demar- 
catkm  which  separated  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  control  the 
FartiaoMnt,  and  tbe  aathDiity  of  parliament  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  the  pcerojptiTe,  bad  not  beaa  accoiately  ascertained  or 
eleaily  defined.  James  had  aoaght  to  pkee  the  constitution 
in  tbe  position  itahoold  oecapjt.  But  the  English,  who  for^t 
ID  their  aew-fSangled  notions  these  verv  privileges  for  which 
brfbi*  tba;f  had  xoaght  and  bled,  drove  him  from  his  throne, 
and  plaeed  thereon  William  and  Maiy. 

But  ia  Ireknd  tiiiina  were  difieiently  managed.  Then  as 
now  faer  intsresta  were  little  attended  to,  and  by  means  of  a 
eoaiteoaa  Tioeny  many  things  coald  be  Aooomplisfaed  which 
ia  the  sister  isle- oonld  never  be  achieved.  By  gradoal  stepa 
the  power  fomeriy  wielded  by  ^  Protestants  to  the  exclnsioB 
ef  the  Papbts  came  to  be  shared  ia  by  the  latter  without 
material  iqnry  to  tbe  professors  of  the  reformed  faith,  and 
sorely  it  was  not  annatural  that  tbe  preponderating  element  of 
the  popalation  should  beoonte  the  preponderating  element  in 
ihe  eosneil  by  wbich  thai  pt^outioa  was  governed.  Bat 
when  WiUiam  landed  tlua  state  of  thiags  was  alterad,  and  the 
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povf^  of  the  sword  was  again  bandedover  to  those  wjio  had  before 

so  flagrantly  abused  it.  In  England  those  who  fonght  for  William 
fought  for  an  abstract  principle  of  constitutional  right,  but  when 
we  cross  the  channel  we  find  the  same  class  which  had  sustained 
his  pretensionsseeking  to  abrogate  a  inooh  morecleariy  establiriied 
principle  of  thesameconstitution^nd  to  invade  not  merelfthe  poli- 
tical libertybut  thd  personal  existence  of  a  loneopi»eseed  people, 
whose  deserted  schools,  rained  shrines^  and  desecrated  temples, 
proclaimed  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  the  horrors  of 
that  system,  compar«l  with  which  all  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition  sink  into  significance.  Whilst  admitting  to  some 
extent  this  state  of  things,  whilst  blaming  ns  for  ignorance 
when  education  was  proscribed,  whilst  insulting  our  poverty 
when  to  be  otiterwise  was  penal,  Mr.  Hjfananlay  edaces  from 
Uiese  circumstances  an  excuse  for  retaliations  vhieh  never 
occurred.  For  when  rebuking  us  for  a  legislation  unwise  and 
unmerciftil,  he  seeks  to  jnstify  our  conduct  on  grounds  repug- 
nant to  morality  and  Christianity.  He  says : — *'  Of  legislation 
such  as  thus  it  is  impossible  to  apeak  too  severely,  bat  for  the 
legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  unwisely,  bat 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom,  from 
a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and 
then  maddened  by  tlie  joy  of  a  sudden  dehverance  and  armed 
with  inesistible  power.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation 
were,  wiUi  few  otceptions,  rude  and  ignorant,  &c.,  fto."  It 
is  not  necessary  for  as  to  ^e  the  extract  in  full ;  it  will  be 
found  in  page  209  of  the  third  volume  of  his  history.  Now, 
let  us  ask,  what  was  this  legislation  so  unjust,  unmerciful,  and 
unwise  ?  Before  entering  upon  this  8ubj«:t  it  may  be  as  well 
for  us  to  observe  that  the  chief  source  whence  he  derives  his 
information  is  "  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Irdand,"  a 
si^nenll^  suspitnous  authority.  But  Mr.  Macanlay  even  goes 
beyond  hts  antnority,  and  states  as  fSusts  matters  wnich  Eling 
himself,  with  all  his  bigotry,  does  not  dare  to  affirm.  Mr. 
Macanlay's  other  sources  of  information  are  equally  respect- 
able ;  viz. : — **  A  true  account  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  by 
a  person  that  with  great  difficulty  left  Dublin."  "  Walker's  true 
accouut."  "Ireland's  Lamentation;"  "Sightto  the  Blind,'*  &c 
But  what  was  this  legislation  ?  This  nnmeroifol,  unjust,  and 
Unwise  parliament  passed  thirty-five  bills — many  of  which  Mr. 
Macanlay  altogether  ignores.  ButthosehedoesrefertOjhe  refers 
to  only  to  misrepresent.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  thisparHam«it 
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w»  one  which  nfleeb  ondit  on  James's  oonnstenof,  it  wu 
"In  set/or  liberty  of  conscience."  Now,  kind  readers,  follow 
u,  sad  then  read  Mr.  Macanlaj ;  another  was  concerning 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  daties.  This  is  represented  by 
him  to  have  been  an  act  which  transferred  the  greater  part  <^ 
the  tithes  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Boman  Catholio  de^. 
EeepiDg  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  Fhpiats  wen  paupers,  wnue 
the  Piratestants  revelled  in  wealth,  we  shall  consider  the 
daoses  of  this  statute  which  refer  to  this  8ul:gect.   It  enacts : — 

"That  the  Boman  Catholics  shall  and  may  set  out  and  pay 
thdr  own  tithes  and  oblations  to  their  own  cler§nr,  and  to  no 
other  of  what  religion  or  persoasion  whatsoever,  all  tithes  paid 
by  Protestants  to  be  paid  as  before  to  the  Protestant  clergy." 
Jost  the  system  fw  which  now  so  many  distinguished  men  in 
Engknd  are  laboring,  and  which  we  poor  Irish  would  wish  to 
tee  established,  the  vuluntary  system,  by  which  each  creed 
donld  support  its  own  pastors.   Then  would  that  bloated 
enormity  which  even  its  friends  cannot  defend,  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  that  degrading 
imtitation  which,  like  an  inoubua,  broods  upon  this  Unhappy 
ooontry  would  be  removed,  those  vultures  who  gor|^  them- 
sdves  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  people  with  an  appetite  which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  would  be  driven  out,  and  peace, 
posperity,  and  happiness  would  reign  in  this  then  united 
oooivtiy.   For  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  arrived  at  in  no 
inimical  spirit,  that  despite  BmamnpaHon  acts,  despite  May- 
noolh  grants  despite  every  Uberal  measnre  a  liberal  minister 
may  propose,  or  an  enlightened  legislature  sanction,  the 
Irish  Catholic  can  never  feel  himself  on  an  equality  with  his 
Protestant  fellow-counl^ymen  until  that  most  obnoziona  enact- 
is  repealed  which  forces  him  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenaoce  of  those  whose  chief  mission  seems  to  be  to  vilify 
that  religion  &om  the  professors  of  which  their  t^ief  support 
ii  derived,  by  representing  its  doctrinea  as  blasphemous,  its 
vorship  idolatrous^  its  pastors  impostors,  and  its  foUewers 
dopes.   Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.    We  mean  not  to 
offnid  those  who  while  differing  from  us  on  conscientious 
groands,  would  wish  to  accord  to  us  the  same  liberty  they 
chum      themselves ;  we  araail  a  system  under  which  such 
dMues  as  confessedly  exist  in  this  conntry,  could  arise,  and 
arisB  too  from  the  very  nature  of  the  institution. 

What  would  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  rational  men  of 
die  sanity  of  Uie  individual  who  should  propose  th^  lawyers 
15 
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shonld  receive  fees  from  those  who  never  go  to  lav,  and  shoold 
defend  his  measure  on  the  ground  that  the;  had  the  oppor- 
tafiity  of  doine  so  if  they  had  wished  to  avail  themselves  (tf 
it.  Would  Fbriiament  enact  anch  a  measure — would  the  peo- 
ple tolerate  its  enactment.  Never !  This  parallel  snggesU  to 
our  recollection  a  story  we  once  heard,  of  a  barber  who  was 
called  upon  by  !he  parish  clergyman  for  his  dues.  "Why 
should  I  pay,"  said  he, "  I  never  enter  vonr  church."  Butvon 
might  if  you  liked,  replied  the  apostle  of  toleration,  um- 
viuced  either  by  the  logic  of  the  divine,  or  b;|'  the  more  funuid* 
able  argument,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  bailiffs  by  whom  this 
meek  disciple  of  reformation  (?)  was  accompanied,  he  paid 
the  money  ;  shortly  after,  the  barber  sent  in  to  the  minister  a 
bill  for  shaving;  the  indignant  parson  exclaimed,  "you  never 
ahavedme,!  nevKenteredyourshmforthe  purpose."  "Ahyes," 
replied  the  astute  barber,  "but  I  woiUd  have  shaved  you  had 
you  oome,  and  my  ahc^  waa  always  open,"  We  know  not  if 
this  as  it  may  be  termed  retort  courteous  had  the  desired  effect. 
Bat  between  the  church  and  the  barber  we  have  neglected  out 
sobject.  His  next  object  of  antipathy  is  the  **  Act  for  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement."  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  the  innocent  purchasers  of  the  estates 
which  had  been  forfeited  under  the  act  of  settiement.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  Kiiw  distinctly  admits  the 
existence  of  an  express  c^lanse  for  indemnifying  purchasers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  statute,  but  com- 
mend it  to  the  pera?al  of  our  readers.  We  shall  eonclnde 
this  portion  of  our  subject  by  mentioning  the  parties  who 
constituted  this  assembly.  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  the  number 
of  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  who  attended  this  parliament, 
tiiirty.five,  there  were  fifty-six.  He  nentibns  four  bishops, 
in  this  he  is  correct ;  but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  two  more 
acted  by  proxy,  the  bishop  of  Meath  holding  that  of  the 
Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Ossoty  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford; 
all  of  these  were  Protestants,  and  not '  oiie  single  Gatbolie 
Bishop  was  summoned.  The  commons,  he  states,  to  have 
numbered  250 ;  King  says  230,  of  whom,  judging  from  the  list 
he  fumuhea  in  his  appendix,  169  were  Bnglish  and -some  of 
the  Celts  were  Protestants.  So  much  for  Mr.  Maeanlay's 
impartiality  (?)  and  James's  bigotry.  We  again  warn  onr 
readers  to  receive  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  statements  cum  grano, 
and  pertainly  they  do  require  a  deal  of  seasoning  to  make 
tlirati  palatable. 
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Having  thus  di^ioeed  of  the  cml,  ve  now  take  up 
aome  of  the  militaiy  eventa  this  period,  aod  in-  bis  account 
of  these  Mr.  Macuilay  will  be  found  to  be  equally  correct  P 

Wbibt  the  eount^^  waa  i^taied  by  theae  oppoaing 
iDtmsts,  what  was  WiUiain  doing  P  Tojing  withviUiws, 
wt  anppoae,  anticipating  the  ttme  when  he  ahoold  hare 
an  (^poitnnitj  of  rewarding  her  di^terested  affection. 
However  he  waa  occupied,  he  n^lected  to  aend  sncconro 
ts  Ireland.  He  wonld  scaioely  listen  to  accounts  Imngbt 
fitom  that  coontiy,  or  see  those  who  brought  them.  It  wan 
add  he  had  been  led  astraj  Biobard  Talbot,  who  was 
vicefoj  under  James,  and  who  haa  acted  in  thaieapaoito  for  the 
fiirtfamnceofhisR^master^ainterest.  This  nobleman  had  been 
looght  to  be  made  the  victim  of  Oates'  Iving  testimony ;  btU>  by 
an  opportune  flight,  he  escaped  the  danger  which  others  lesa 
fortanate  incorrra.  Hia  policT  waa  to  plape  the  Iriah 
Catholics  in  the  poation  to  which  by  their  numerical  supe- 
riority th^  wen  entitled,  and  thus  make  friends  £or  JaoMs 
ui  tlw  hour  of  ttial,  which  hia  aagaci^  led  him  to  beiiwe  waa 
not  &r  distant    The  and  Scotch  settlers  of  the 

North,  songht  to  repair  the  losses  they  sustained  by 
Tyrconnel's  measures  of  disbanding  Protestant  corps.  Swords 
were  sharpened,  and  fire-arms  were  r^parded  as  prioress 
tieasBres,  and  tb^  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defenaive.  In  his. 
account  oS  James's  army  Mr.  Macaulay  represents  timn  as  totally 
(Idicient  in  discidine,  and  induing  in  the  most  cruel  - 
Uibuities  towaicb  tlw  Protestant  intiabituits.  Now  Sir 
John  Hill,  aftmrards  governor  of  Fort  William,  tells  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Fottinger,  the  sovereign  of  Belfast,  how  veil 
Eiienncea  were  redressed,  and  £ing  Jameses  army  kept  to  strict 
oisapUne,  and  Dr.Iieatie  observes,  "had  theProteatant  officers 
of  King  William's  army  been  as  careful  of  their  fellow  Fro- 
teitsnts  in  that  country,  Ireland  had  not  been  the  wilderness 
and  desolation  which  we  see  it  at  thisday."  '*It  is  just  andcom- 
mcadabl^**  he  oontinnea,  "  to  ^ve  onr  enemies  their  due,  and 
not  to  conceal  or  lessen  what  they  do  worthily.  Many  of  tbo 
IttA  officers  were  kind  to  the  Protestants,  not  only  in  making 
good  tiieir  protection  to  them,  but  even  when  thev.  had 
u  proCeetioD  and  were  at  their  mercy.*'  James  himself  en- 
deavoured to  give  them  every  protMtion.  Notwit^tanding 
the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  d^Scaities  of  the  journey, 
be,  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  BaUiu,  went  to  Derry  to 
prevent  injmy  to  Uieir  property,  or  insult  to  their  persons; 
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but  he  was  find  at  from  the  town,  Keverthelcm  as  mmj  as 
stayed  at  home  and  trasted  to  the  king's  protection,  preserved 
their  goods  and  property.  Bat  tlien,  as  now,  doubtless  there 
Irere  erratic  spirits  who  wandered  abonl  the  country  insolthig 
the  people,  and  reviling  their  religion,  calling  them  bloody 
papists  and  telling  them  to  remember  "  '41."  Yeij  pro- 
baoly  they  got  moobed  and  properly,  but  this  ahonld  not  be 
ehar^  egfmat  the  tderant  apirit  of  Jamea,  nor  the  just 
administration  of  the  law;  for  they  who  seek  protection  from 
the  law,  should  not  themselves  be  seen  to  violate  it.  Such, 
however,  was  James's  desire  to  guard  bis  Protestant  subjects,  firom 
danger,  that  even  in  his  last  address  to  the  citizens  of  Bublin,  in 
which  he  bid  them  farewell,  previous  to  his  final  departure  to 
tiie  Continent,  he  eipresslj  deures  hu  followers  to  be  kind 
to  the  Ptotertants.  This  speech,  Mr.  Maoaulay  disgracefully 
mineprcients,  and  suppressing  all  mention  of  this  passage 
takes  oocasion  to  drag  in  a  eulogy  of  William,  quite  out  of 
place  and  totally  at  variance  witli  truth.  It  is  too  bad,  it 
vexes  US  to  see  this  constant  effort  to  elevate  at  the  expense 
of  others,  the  character  of  a  man  who  was  certainly  not  a 
whit  better  than  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Macaulay  devotes  an  immense  number  of  pa^  to  the 
siege  of  Derry,  whilst  he  dismisses  the  much  moie  important 
ones  of  Limerick,  particularly  the  second  seige  of  that  city,  in 
a  very  curt  mauner.  We  shall  not  offer  any  remarks  upon 
the  details  of  these  military  transactions,  except  to  state  a  few 
Acts.  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  great  credit  for  the  defence  of  Deny, 
uid  no  donbt  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  do ;  but  he  was  perhaps  mis- 
led into  believing  it  of  much  greater  brilliancy  than  it  was,  by 
the  account  which  Walker  gives  of  the  strength  of  the  bend- 
ing army,  and  the  great  numerical  inferiority  of  the  besiegers. 
The  following  statements  will  show  that  it  was  by  famine  alone 
the  Irish  soldiers  could  hope  to  gain  possession  of  the  town ; 
for  though  Walker  atatea  the  number  of  aimed  men  in  the 
town  to  have  been  7,600,  other  accounts  more  to  be  relied 
on,  give  the  number  at  10,000  fighting  men,  and  a  oontem- 
porary  Williamite  authority  mentions  12,00o  men  in  arms,  and 
besides  these  were  SO  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  Walker 
says  the  Irish  were  20,000  strong,  whereas  in  fact  there  were 
but  6,000  or  6,000,  and  the  battering  train  was  but  six  guns 
(rf  heavy  calibre,  and  these  ihty  could  not  always  direct  against 
the  town,  being  obliged  to  remove  them  from  before  the  walls 
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towards'  Culmoie,  to  prevent  Kirit's  ship^  from  getting  on 
that  side  with  provisions  into  the  town.  The  same  exaggera- 
tion is  to  be  fouQd  in  the  accoaot  ^ven  of  the  Battle  of  Uis 
Bojoe.  Hacaolaj  sets  down  the  Insh  as  30,000,  the  troops 
of  WiUiam  as  36,000.  The  fact  is,  the  troops  of  William 
nnmbeied  from  for^  to  fiftj  thousand  men,  well  disciplined 
and  aocastomed  to  war;  the  Irish  about  25}000|  mostly 
raw  lecmits  nnoaed  to  battle.  The  former  commanded  by 
a  man  animated  bj  the  resolve  '*  flectere  si  nequit  superoa 
adteronta  movebit,"  for  the  destruction  of  the  ^ish 
OathoUcs ;  the  latter  o^ixred  by  brave  warriors,  bat  headed 
bj  ft  chief  who  seemed  to  be  labcving  under  the  inflo* 
CBce  of  some  btal  spell;  for  whm  he  saw  the  r^mienta 
of  hia  opponent  crossing  the  ford,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well  don^ 
my  noble  En^h."  But  when  the  gallant  Irish  repulsed  the 
attack,  the  ciy  of  (he  craven  was,  *'  Oh  spare  my  Enf^ish  sub- 
jects;'* and  then  he  ran  away  to  Dubhn,  and  set  off  as  soon  as 
he  could  for  France.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  mentira 
the  zcsnlt  of  the  battle,  commenced  mider  such  txmaiOM ;  nor 
need  we  again  refw  to  the  speech  Jame?  made  in  BaoHn.  Bat 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  siege  of  Limerick.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  chief  events  of  this  si^.  Evei^ 
one  knows  the  daring  valour  of  Sarsfield,  his  courage  and  his 
akiU,  his  love  for  his  country,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  kin^ 
Whatever  he  did  was  well  done,  was  nobly  done.  Perhaps  his 
h^^M  praise  will  be  ccnuidered  to  be  in  the  fact,  tiiat  he  alone 
of  thoae  connected  with  Ireland,  he  alone  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed faithfully  the  fortunes  of  James,  has  escaped  the  venom 
of  Mr.  MacauWs  anti-Jacobite,  anti-Irish,  and  anti^tboHo 


conlddo  be  did  to  preserve  this  last  stronghold  (A  his  master's 
power.  Bat  finding  resistance  unavailing,  and  induced  by  the 
c^ia  which  WilUun  had  made,  he  agreed  to  capitulate  on 
certain  conditions ;  tiiese  Mr.  Macanlay  considers  nnreasona- 


livioo,  perfect  freedom  of  worship  allowed  to  the  native  popnU- 
tion,  ftc.,  &c.  At  the  very  momeut  of  the  capitulation,  there 
was  a  proclamation  in  print,  though  afterwards  suppressed} 
granting  the  very  terms  demanded,  but  when  Willttua  ^t  the 
poor  Irish  into  his  power,  he  f<»got  his  fonaer  promise  and 
samnessed  his  proclamation, 
nwjwen  mta  forth,  those  gallant  troops^  whose  hmveqr 


ble;  they  were: — ^Thatall  offences 
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ander  the  FreDch  flag  hai  lenderad  the  title  by  which  they  wen 
knowDj  tiie  aynonyme  of  courage,  wisdom,  honotirj  and  virtoe  ; 
whose  fie^  impetaosity  has  astonished  their  &iends,  terrified 
their  enemies,  and  wrung  from  the  English  king  the  highest 
ealogy  he  coold  confer,  '*  Cnrsed  be  the  laws  which  robbed  me 
of  snoh  soldiers." 

Having  thns  briefly  referred  to  Irish  afiairs,  we  now 
come  to  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  William, 
a  stain  which  no  arguments  can  inmas^  and  none 
diminish ;  an  ontrage  on  hnmanit/  no  sophistry  can  palliate 
no  eloquence  d^end,--Hhe  Kassacre  of  Gienooe.  Tek  Mr. 
Macaulayi  who  throughout  has  shown  himself  the  advocate  ol 
Wilham,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  hesitates  mot 
on  the  present  occasion  to  do  battle  in  his  cause.  It  apprars  to 
na  that  those  lines  of  Shakespeare  might  not  unaptly  oe  apf^ied 


"  On  horror^  head^  horrors  aecnmnlate ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed  ; 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 

Greater  than  this.'* 
Kothing  so  surely  lessens  the  influence  of  an  advocate  with  the 
public,  as  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  groundless  defence  by  the  dis- 
tortion of  fact  and  the  perversion  of  reason.  How  much  more 
then  is  he  to  be  mistrusted,  who  prostitutes  his  noble  talenta 
to  the  petty  purposes  of  faction,  and  aesks  to  justify  by  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation  a  crime  which  successive  genera- 
tions, with  all  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  before  them, 
have  stigmatised  as  an  act  of  black-hearted  villsny.  Happily, 
a  superstmcture  founded  on  blsehood,  atands  at  beat  on  but  an 
insecure  and  unstable  basis ;  truth  will  out,  and  then  the  tottering 
fabric  crumbles  into  dust;  magna  eat  veriiaa  etfirevalehU. 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  ruled  by  a 
great  prince,  unoffending  Christians  were,  with  his  san<^on,  mur- 
deredfor,  as  it  has  been  often  stated  though  untruly,  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  oonsoienoe;  foradmitting  that  many  feUin 
the  Massacre  of  &tint  Bartholomew,  though  the  details  c^the 
transaction  have  been  greatly  exae^rated,  we  haveyet  to  learn^t 
thecrime  of  one  mancanbe  pleaded  m  justification  of  that  of  another. 
Will  any  one  have  the  boldness  to  affirm,  that  because  the  Puritans 
decapitated  Charles  the  First,  the  French  Bevdutionists  were 
justified  in  bringing  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  block ;  or  to 
take  a  more  reoent  ^e ;  what  wonki  be  thought  of  tim  man, 
who,  having  murdered  his  friend  and  benefactor^  should  pat 
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upoa  Uu  noord  «  {dm  Mtting  oat.  that  Palmer  had  done  ilie 
funething,  {and bmn  Jianged?)  woolditnotratherbecoiiaiclereft 
to  aggravation  of  his  ofience,  than  a  palliation  of  faia  guilt  ? 
For  what  ^re  the  objeoU  of  ponishmeut,  bat  to  chastise  guilt 
for  itidf»  and  to  vant  innownce  from  those  coorses  which  will 
ueritablj  lead  toitsinfliction  P  But  of  whatatility  it  may  be  asked 
Npniuatuiiait  u  a  waniing,  tQ  >  then  uobora  people?  "Noas* 
Wen  itiKittfaathistoiTdrawa&Mntheeuicqple  of  the  past,  lessons 
fortheinstractionof  taefatoie,  in  order  that  by  vievmg  therein, 
the  motives  which  aotoated  kings,  and  ministers,  aad  nations^to 
panneaoertain  course,  uiderparticalaroireuiQsUuioes,  by  witness- 
ang  the  success  or  failore  which  attended  their  efibrts,  by  weighing 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  theiwies  on  whidi  ther 
scted,  the  policy  or  impoUojr  of  the  measures  they  propose^ 
and  the  propri^y  or  otherwise  of  the  means  they  adopted  to 
carry  them  out,  by  testing  the  principles  from  which  thej 
reasoned,  and  the  process  by  whiohthey  deduced  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  tfiey  arrived,  their  rashness  and  duplicity, 
their  prudence  and  good  faith,  we  may  know  now  tp 
gnide  our  course  in  similar  emergencies,  due  r^ard  being 
had  to  the  peculiar  veqairements  of  the  age;  that  oovr 
sidering  the  vices  by  whicn  some  were  debased,  and  reflecting 
on  the  virtues  by  which  others  were  exalted,  we  may  be  euablea 
to  avoid  the  former,  and  imitate  the  latter.  How  guilty  then 
is  be,  who  by  falsifying  a  historical  narrative,  ofieuds  not  alone 
j^ainst  tmtli,  bat  against  virtat^  and  by  miar^resentiog  » 
historical  cfauMter,  imaleads^the  living  and  calamniates  the 
DUD.  To  little  purpose  has  history  been  written  if  its  pages 
are  to  be  searched  with  scrutinizing  eye  to  discover  in  the 
snosls  of  a  period  long  passed  away*  a  justification  ai  evila 
which  may     present  exist. 

It  ia  well  known  that  tJie  Scotch  have  ever  regarded  with 
peeoliar  reverence  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  notwithstanding 
the  nnwise  policy  which  prompted  its  sovereigns  to  try  to  uproot 
the  leligioua  tenets  of  the  people,  and  to  iinpose  upon  them 
a  form  of  worship  they  abhorred,  the  brave  Gaelic  clansmw 
vera  true  to  that  ^nasty  during  the  most  disastrous  periods 
of  its  existence.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  then  that  when 
James  was  expelled,  and  William  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne^  these  old  roysliats  long  hesitated  to  give  in  thisir 
adhesion  to  the  newly  establidied  order  of  things.  For  ttus 
reason  many  were  mstingnished  by  the  personal  enmi^  of 
those  in  power>  but  foremost  amongst  Uiese  was  one  whose 
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tnfpo  bte  none  can  tell  without  atear,8nd  whose  mem orj  is eni- 
balmed  brthe  horribletieacheryof whichhewaathenctim.  Tha 
was  Bfac  Ian,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Macdonald,  a  chieftam  tk 
TMMnbie  ase,  majevtio  appearance,  and  possessed  in  a  lai^ 
meBBon  of  Wh  intdlectoai  qoalilies ;  he  dwelt  with  h»  <&r 
far  tvm  the  bnsj  hannts  of  mm,  amid  loftj  moantaiiu  and 
huge  precipices,  whose  snmmits  were  covered  with  almost 
perpetual  snow,  in  a  Tallej  the  same  of  which  in  the  Gslic 


bronght  npon  himself  and  his  clan  the  enmitv  of  three  most 
pow^fnl  courtiers,  Breadalbane,  Argyle,  and  the  Master  of 
Statri  who  used  all  their  infloence  to  pioeiue  the  destmetimi 
of  faimsdf  and  his  race. 

Two  Tears  having  elapsed,  and  many  of  the  Highland  tribes 
still  holding  oat  against  the  authority  of  William,  it  was 
determined  that  a  proclarcation  should  issue  promising  pardon 
to  those  who  should  before  a  certain  day  lay  down  their  arms 
uid  take  the  oath.  The  three  above  mentioned  hoped  that 
none  wonU  submit,  and  the  Master  of  Siair  wrote  to  the  eoo- 
muida  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  with  tttrible  calmness  and 
conciseness,  directing  him  to  use  his  troops  for  the  destruction 
of  the  coantr;  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glen> 
gany,  and  Glenco*s,  promising  him  extensive  powers,  and 
expreHing  a  hope  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  government 
with  prisoners.  Theur  expectations,  however,  were  partfy 
disappointed,  tot  all  save  one  complied  with  the  eondiliooa^ 
and  took  the  oath  within  the  prescribed  period ;  that  one  was 
Mac  lan's  clan.  He,  with  the  haughtiness  which  the  long 
habit  oS  unrestricted  command  naturally  produces,  refused  to 
be  the  first  to  yield  submission.  But  when  he  saw  those  chi^ 
whose  ancestral  gloi^  was  not  inferior  to  bu  own  quiethr 
sabmitting  to  the  ordinance  of  the  usurper,  he  too  detennined 
to  present  himself  before  the  officer  appointed  to  administer 
the  required  test.  Accordingly  on  the  last  day  aUowed  for 
the  purpose  he  repaired  to  Fort  William  attended  by  his 
followers,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  But  Colonel  Hill 
was  Bot  a  magistrate,  nor  was  there  one  nearer  than  Inverarr. 
The  governor,  however,  a  gallant  officer,  pitying  the  miseraue 
plight  of  these  unfortunates,  gave  them  a  letter  to  the  sheriff 
of  Argyleshire,  recommending  them  to  his  protection,  and 
cartying  this  document  they  set  out  on  their  long  and  toilsome 
journey.  Notwithstanding  their  desire  to  make  all  haste  upon 


tongue,  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weepi 


He  had  amongst  othen 
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tbe  wj,  Bodi  were  the  obetadea  that  bdaet  them  and  impeded 
tbfir  pn^ress  that  they  did  not  resdi  their  destination  until 
the  sutb  of  Janoary.  On  presenting  themselves  before  the 
ibaiff  he  hesitated,  bat  such  was  the  aympatbT  which  the  worn 
tnd  tnvel-ataiBad  aapect  of  the  veneiable  old  man  and  hit' 
{oUowen  exdted,  that  the  maeistrate  lelented,  admitted  them 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  forwarded  to  thh  Council  of  Edinbnigh 
a  certificate  setting  out  the  peculiar  circhmstances  under  which 
lie  was  indaced  thus  to  relax  the  stringest  terms  of  the  order* 
Silisfied  that  they  had  thus  fulfilled  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
tiie  prockmaUicm,  Iher  retamed  to  their  dwellings  in  tiie 
tssorrance  that  their  submission  would  be  accepted.  Fenal 
lavs  should  ever  be  liberallj  conatroed,  and  the  spirit  much 
nice  than  the  letter  regarded  in  tbe  interpretation  of  their 
dsoses.  This  ia  the  rule  laid  down  hj  our  ablest  lawyers,  and 
maiiitained  in  our  courts  of  justice.  Bat  if  these  unb8p|)^ 
DM  trusted  to  aucb  a  view  iufiueacing  the  councils  of  their 
enemies  tbur  expectations  were  doomed  to  be  miserably 
diisppointed,  for  litUe  they  knew  the  insatiate  fn^  whicn 
animated  those  who  had  vowed  their  extermination.  The  news 
that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time 
WIS  received  by  the  three  courtiers  with  crud  joy.  Stair  ia 
Kportad  to  have  said  in  a  letter  to  Levinge,  "  X  conld  have 
wi»ed  the  Uac  Donalda  had  not  divided/'  but  there  still 
remained  fm  his  consolation  the  knowledge  that  the  Glencoe 
po^le  had  not  succeeded  in  eluding  .his  grasp.  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  arrange  his  phuu  for  wreaking  on  this  devoted 
tiibe  an  unexampled  vengeance,  and  obliterating  tbe  recollection 
of  his  former  elugrin  at  tbe  escape  of  so  many  of  his  predestined 
victims,  in  tbe  blood  of  these  objects  of  his  hate.  We  shall 
allow  Mr.  Macaulay  to  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  (William)  for  signature.  He  ugned 
it,  but,  if  Barnet  may  be  trusted,  be  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has 
■em  aoTthing  of  public  buriness  knows  that  princes  and  ministvrs 
iulj  ngn,  and  indeed  murt  sign.  docmneDta  which  thav  have  not 
read,  and  of  all  documeDts  a  docament  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
noimtaineera  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  on  any  map,  was 
Init  likely  to  interest  a  soTerdni  whose  mind  was  fbll  of  schemes 
00  wUeh  tbe  fata  of  Europe  might  depend.  But  even  on  the  suppo- 
^tion  that  he  read  the  oriur  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there 
leems  to  be  no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order  directed  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  rans  thus : — At  for  Mae 
Ut9/  GUteo*  and  thU  tribeg  \f  they  com  be  well  diiUnguiStedfrom 
AtaamBigkhn^s,U  will  he  proper,  pr  the  riatSeatiM  tfpmbSo 
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jMttieet  fo'  m^rpaU  ^at  set  of  Mnu.  These  wwdB  nttoxaUf 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  inDooenti  and  would  but  for  the  horrible  erait 
which  followed  have  been  universally  understood  in  tb«t  lense.  It 
is  undoabtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  gOTemment  to  extir- 
pate gangs  of  thieves.  This  dues  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought 
to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleePi  or  thai  every  thief  ought 
to  be  publidy  executed  after  a  fair  trial*  out  that  every  gang,  as  a 
gang)  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  sereri^ 
18  iodlspensibly  necessary  for  that  end  oi^ht  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by 
his  secretary,  he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Oleocoe  was  to  be  oeoupied  by  troops,  -that  reststanee,  if  resistance 
were  attempted,  was  to  he  put  down  with  a  strong  hand;  that  sevue 
punishment  was  to  he  inflicted  on  those  leadiqg  members  of  the  clan 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  that  soma 
active  young  l^booters  who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  heoai- 
tmord  than  the  i^oqgh,  and  who  did  Act  sem  lUielTto  settle  down 
into  quiet  laborers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  anny  in  the  liow  Goontries; 
that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations; 
and  that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  la  their 
native  rallepr  were  to  be  disarmed,  and  required  to  give  hostages  for 
good  bobaTumr. 

We  have  given  this  passage  in  full  as  well  in  joatiee  to  the 
writer  aa  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  dry  criticisins  in  which  we 
have  been  indulging.  We  shall  now  consider  it  in  detail,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  show  tlutt  it  is  at  variance  with  &ct. 
The  reference  to  Burnet  is  introduced  aa  a  eaving  clause  to  re- 
lieve the  historian  from  the  liability  of  stating  what  he  knew 
to  be  false.  But  it  seems  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Macaulay'a  adc- 
nowledged  industry  to  suppose  that  he  to  whom  every  source 
of  iuformaticni  was  willingly  disclosed,  from  the  seciet  ai»hives 
of  state  paper  offices  to  the  carefully  guarded  arcana  of  private 
libraries  should  have  been  compelled  to  resort  for  evidence  in 
support  of  his  statement  to  the  anthority  of  this  lash  and  par- 
tial writer.  We  cannot  imagine  that  be  could  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  or  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of 
documents  which  are  to  be  found  in  Balrymple^s  oplleetion  and 
Mr.  BortMi'a  works.  From  the  former  it  would  appear  that 
Breadalbane  had  suggested  a  project  for  prevailing  on  the 
Hi^Iand  clans  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  scheme  was  that  a 
pardon  and£12,000  should  be  given  to  the  Highlanders  in  arms, 
and  that  pensions  should  be  given  to  all  the  Highland  cfaiebin 
Scotland  under  a  oondition  of  thor  holding  4,000  of  their  people 
disciplined  for  war,  and  ready  at  a  call  to  serveat  home  orabroad. 
This  plan,  which  was  commiuiic^ed  to  Sir  John  J)al- 
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lymple,  the  Secretarj  of  State  then  in  attendance  npon  the  king 
ia  flanden^  vas  bj  him  readily  adopted  and  laid  before  the 
King,  vbo  approring  the  suggestion,  commissioned  Breadalbane 
(0  adjust  the  tenna,  which  he  had  nearly  aooceeded  in  ddng 
when  the  iealoat^  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  prevented  the  oon> 
diuioa  of  the  tieatT.  Many  aceoaationB  were  made  against 
Bitadalbane,  bat  Wuliam  diari^ptrded  them,  observing  with 
Us  usual  brevity*  *'  men  who  manage  treatiea  mast  ^ve  fair 
words  J "  with  these  ebaervationa  he  proceeds  to  quote  Dalrym- 
^9  aceonnt 

Bnaddbaae  nlahied  deep  m  his  mind  the  sense  of  the  Kgfa. 
luder's  breacii  of  ftitiii  and  « the  injory  wfaiehthey  had  attanpted 
hios.   He  oommmricated  his  own  pasdons  to  Sir  Jdu 

pie.  and  the  Kii^.  who  had  been  long  teased  and  stopped  in 
nntrits  he  had  more  at  heart  1^  the  turmoils  of  Scotland,  vas 
mmielf  irritated.  A  new  scheme  «8s  suggested  by  Lord  Breadal- 
Isn^  adopted  by  the  Secretary,  and  assented  to  by  tie  King,  for  cat- 
tily off  ail  the  Upland  rebeu  who  should  not  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  government  within  the  time  prescribed  hy  the  prooIamatioiL 
The  mode  of  the  execution  was  intended  to  be  by  what  was  called  in 
Scotland  '*  Letters  of  Jire  and  sword,"  an  inhuman)  but  legal  weapon 
in  tlie  law  of  that  country  a^unst  attainted  rebels.  The  order  vas 
■ent  down  to  the  priry  council  which,  without  remonstrating  agunst 
h,  sppoioted  a  committee  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  ordered 
■enej.  a  ship,  and  other  military  preparations  foe  that  purpose. 
Bmdalbane*  Torbet,  and  Argyle,  had  privately  agreed  to  give  thdr 
MMitsnoe  if  necessary.  The  Khog's  troon  were  properly  posted  ; 
the  Harqub  of  Athofo,  who  hy  means  of  General  Ho  Kay,  had  for 
MM  time  been  paying  court  to  the  new  govenunent,  had  a  han- 
dled men  ready.  And  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  some  of  these 
lords  were  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  part  of  these  rebel's  estates. 
It  is  prolwble  that  some  of  the  privy  council  gave  warning  to  the 
nMs  of  their  danger.  For  all  the  attainted  ohi^ftuns  with  their 
people  took  the  oaths  before  the  time  prefixed  except  one;  that 
MS  was  Kmc  Donald  of  Olcncoe. 

He  then  rdateathe  circumstance  of  GlencoeS  presenting 
liinttdf  to  take  oatb,  which  we  have  already  related,  and  then 
poceeda":— 

AdvsnUge  was  taken  of  Oleneoe's  not  harii^  compUed  Uta«Uy 
wifli  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  a  warrant  to  proceed  to 
isaeation  was  procmvd  nom  the  King,  wl^h  was  signed  bothofrove 
ntf  Won  vitA  ms  oim  Aoatf. 

True  he  ngned  it,  but  did  not  read  it,  says  Mr.  Macanlay ; 
PiUiy  eicuse*  Were  it  similar  in  character  and  extent  to  those 
diy  md  vtAmuasm  pzotoooJs  which  now-a-diiyB  are  eonsidered 
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necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  most  trifling  difficulties, 
some  soch  apolt^  might  perhaps  be  accepted,  but  when  ve 
consider  that  this  document  coald  not  have  exceeded  one  or  at 
most  two  lines,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  admit  the  TaUdttr 
of  the  excuse.  He  did'nt  read  it,  ktj  good,  he  did  not,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  he  well  knew  its  contents  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  obtained.  For  taking  the  order  in  conjunction 
with  the  proposal  to  which  without  doubt  he  had  assented,  it 
will  manifestl/  appear  that  order  was  only  an  authority  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  to  proceed  to  execute  the  design 
the  king  had  preriousij  sanctioned,  which  was  to  cut  off  all  uie 
Highland  rebels  who  should  not  take  the  oath  in  the  prescribed 
lime.  For  itis  clear  from  the  statement  of  Daliymple,  foonded 
on  the  original  documents,  that  William  was  conBiuted  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding. 

But  if  the  perusal  m  these  docaments  to  which  we  hare  re- 
ferred  above,  would  not  have  enabled  Mr.  Macaulay  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  conclusion  on  this  matter,  we  are  sure  that  the 
courtesy  which  prompted  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  to  permit 
to  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  an  inspection  of  the 
funily  papers,  would  have  indoced  that  nobleman  to  afford 
every  facility  to  Mr.  Macaulay  forinforminc  himself  thoroughly 
upon  this  mteresting  subject.  lu  the  ODSorvations  of  that 
critic  upon  this  point  we  fully  coucur,  although  we  dissent 
from  his  unqualified  praise  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  former  volumes. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  furnishing  us  with  some 
selections  from  the  Breadalbane  collection  to  which  we  would 
otherwise  have  no  means  of  access,  and  which  render  the 
materials  for  forminc^  a  correct  estioiate  of  William's  knowledge 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers  still  more  complete.  Acknow- 
ledging our  obligations  to  thiswriter,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  using  those  documents  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked,  the  vindication  of  truth.  We  shall  not  inseit 
the  entire  number  of  letters,  nor  the  entire  contents  of  each, 
but  only  those  portions  we  consider  most  to  bear  upon  the 
view  we  have  adopted,  leaving  itto  the  discretion  of  onr  leaden, 
to  refer  to  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for 
the  entire  of  their  contents.  On  the  S7th  October,  1691, 
Stair  writes  to  Breadalbane.  He  says 

"  You  have  done  veiy  generously,  bom  a  Campbell,  to  have 
favored  so  much  for  Macdonalds,  who  stq  tiie  inveter^ 
enemiea  of  your  clan,  and  boUi  Glengany  and  Eeppooh  are 
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PiptatSj  and  that's  the  onlj  Papist  clan  in  the  Highlands. 
V  ho  knows,  but  hj  Qod'a  Providence  tkey  are  permitted  to fall 
m/0  m*  delueumf  that  tkey  may  only  he  eatirpale,  wkick  teill 
mtHeaie  their  Majettie^  jvtiice,  and  reduce  the  Mighlande, 
mthvutjwrlhm'  teveri^  to  the  reeiy 

mie  snan  wliif^  bad  been  apiead  to  catch  the  Papist  elans, 
eodosed  in  its  toils  the  nnhappj  Qlenco.  On  the  Slst,Lin- 
fithgov  writes  Buainess  at  home  and  abroad,  go  as  well 
with  the  King  as  is  possible.  Ireland  is  entirely  reduced,  and 
Fkiliament  hoe  is  going  on  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and 
famknees  imaginable ;  so  that  if  some  of  your  clans  do  all  bj 
themselTes,  it  will  be  very  mettled.  But  the  M  etaitdere  <mi 
wfpay  for  ally  and  bbsidis,  x  know  thi  kino  doss  vm  Carb 

THAT  aOlU  DO  rr,  that  HS  hat  hake  examples  07  THEU/' 

IHiis  affords  us  eTidence,  not  alone  of  William's  knowledge 
(rf  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  but  of  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  those  who  stood  ont,  and  the  poli(7  he  meant  to  pursue  to- 
vards  them.  The  letter  of  Stair,  of  the  3rd  November,  is  if 
possible,  still  more  conclusive.  He  writes : — My  Lord — I 
SHiw  (showbd)  toues  ov  TBS  £7tb  opthb  lastto  the  kzko. 
I  am  Sony  for  the  difficulty  you  find,  &c."  After  referring  to 
Catholic  scruples  about  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  sa^^s  :— 

I  wrote  to  you  formerly  that,  if  the  rest  were  willing  to 
flonear,  as  the  crows  do,  to  pall  down  Glengar/s  nest  this 
winter,  so  as  the  King  be  not  hindered  to  6raw  four  regiments 
ftom  Scotland;  in  that  case  the  destroying  him  and  Ms  clan, 
and  garriaoDing  his  boose,  a  middle  for  communication  betwiit 
InseriockCT  and  InverneM,  will  be  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had 
etnein:  Ttusanswersallendsjandsatisfiesthosewho  complain  of 
the  King*s  too  great  gentleness.  The  King  hath  said  to  the  D.  Q., 
(Dnke  of  Qneenabnry),  that  be  will  very  shortly  end  all  Sooto* 
affiuia,  but  it  yon  be  here  any  time  in  ]$ovember,  you  will  not 
come  after  the  mercat." 

There  are  many  otlier  letters  in  this  collection  which  we  re- 
friiu  £rom  quoting,  as  we  consider  it  would  be  unfair  to  trespass 
too  la^y  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  the  industry  or  iu- 
flnenoe  w  a  fdlow  laborer*  We  have,  therefore,  only  pre- 
noted  to  oar  readers,  those  of  them  which  we  consider  suf- 
fident  to  produce  conviction.  This  sble  reviewer,  in  comment- 
ing upon  these  letters,  observes : — 

"  It  is  plain  enongb  that  the  Qovemment  were  desirous  of 
ui  (murtunity  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  remem- 
boed.  That  Bieadalbane,  and  his  negotiation,  and  its  pro- 
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baUe  itsnlt  vere  talked  over  from  week  to  wedtin  ti»  fawbeit 

qaarten ;  and  above  all  that  King  William,  so  far  from  bung 
iodi&rent  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  oognizant  of  all  tint 
poBsed ;  that  be  discussed  tbe  whole  affair  with  Stair,  with 
Qaeensbniy,  with  Torbat,  with  Linlithgow,  tad  with  Graofard, 
at  each  turn  of  events ;  that  the  Qoeen  henelf  bad  taken  part 
in  the  delibentions,  and  tAat  Ua  Simg  iAomuglilg  ae~ 
euainied  wUA  tke  intended  amne  <if  hie  munden.  The 
Glencoe  peo^e  are  not  onoe  mentioned  in  tbe  whole  oorres- 
pondence,  but  tbe  interest  attaclwd  to  this  aangninaij  tnunac- 
tion  lies  in  the  policy  or  the  craft  which  dictated  it,  not  in  the 
individual  dianoter  of  Uie  victims.  Mac  Ixa  of  GHeooofv 
fell  into  the  toils  spread  for  Keinodi,  and  Glengary." 

What  now  becomes  of  Ur.  Macaolaj's  magnanimons  de- 
deration,  enunciated  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
an  ex  cathedra  dogma,  sustained  by  the  txdmhle  t  evidence  <i 
bis  frieod  Bom^P  In  fact  tiie  pnblie  are  now  placed  betwew 
tbe  boms  of  adUemma.  If  Mr.  Macaulay  be  right,  tbe  on^insl 
doeaments  ne  wzong^  and  if  tbe  coiginal  doooments  ate  ngh^ 
Ur.  Uacaulay  mvst  be  wrong,  and  wrong  too  when  he  hod  eveiy 
means  of  seUing  himself  light,  for  to  whom  would  it  be  pro- 
bable a  writn  would  apply  for  information  if  not  to  the  des- 
cendant of  one  of  the  diief  actors  in  the  negotiatiuis  of  the 
period,  unless  indeed  he  is  to  be  classed  with  those,  than 
whom  nose  are  more  blind,  who  do  not  widi  to  see. 
Mr.  Mnaulay  is  ver]r  severe,  and  justly,  upon  those  ooortiers 
wbo  first  planned  this  diabolmal  scheme;  ne  hopes  to  Boreen 
the  vch  ddinquent  fr<MBi  the  obloquy  to  whicii  his  oondact  has 
exposed  him,  by  holding  up  to  pnblio  execrBtiim  the  eubordin- 
ates  in  this  ^nsaction,  in  imitation  of  those  modem  dag^- 
ants,  who,  with  rigid  fidelity,  whip  the  enonnities  of  gieat 
criminals  upon  the  vicarious  backs  of  small  ofiendeis,  Iwt  it 
won*t  do.  For  if  he  read  the  ordv,  is  be  not  guilty  ^  ^stA 
OTuelty  in  not  demanding  an  explanation  of  its  tekas  if  he 
bad  any  doubt  of  their  meaning?  11  be  did  not  read  it^  is  be 
on  tliat  account  less  culpable?  Oh,  bat  it  is  the  cwtom  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  documents  without  reading  tbem; 
granted.  Bat  will  even  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  ofiBcial  routine,  be  bold  cnoogh  to  assert,  tbat  ministers  we 
ignorant  of  the  substance  and  intent  of  their  diquUcbe^  and 
can  be  forget  that  tbey  are  open  to  enquiry,  and  obnoxioDS  to 
the  censure  not  alone  of  Ibat  august  assembly  which  guidei 
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tfae  deitinies  of  the  kiDgdoin,  bnt  of  a  still  more  focmidable 
tribuiud,  beftve  which  eyen  parlumenta  stand  aved,  FuUk 
P^nioii.  Let  as  sappoae  that  mdi  an  rader  had  wnanatfid 
ma  the  Home  OflSoe  at  tin  present  day,  and  «n  en^ury 
JHtitated,  ud  aoppote  a  nhuster  so  totallj  devoid  of  reason 
aitodeAndhiBwdf  on  the  gnxmd  that  he  bad  not  read  it. 
Vhat  wookl  be  the  reeolt  ?  And  afaall  ire  permit  each  a 
justification  to  be  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  tfae  nnanimona  jadg-- 
nut  of  posterity.  G^reat  was  the  outcry,  josi  the  exaspera- 
tion, with  whioh  was  heard  the  intelligeiwe,  that  in  the  black- 
Inle  at  Calcutta  a  mnltitnde  of  Englishmen  had  been  entonU 
cd.  Hot  ihsa  can  Ib.Maeanlajwhobas  arrawned  the  tyranny 
Iff  which  sndi  an  onbvge  ms  perpteted  emend,  how  osn 
the  doscendaots  of  those  whose  horror  was  excited  by  the 
recital  of  this  ferocity,  tolen^  him  while  defending  "WiUiam 
from  jast  censore  for  portkipating  in  an  ootnge  not  inferior 
to  that  which  then  evoked  so  nnanimoas  a  bufst  of  national 
ia^Mtioa? 

Wha^  kft  ns  ask,  would  have  heea  Hr.  Macaaley's  estimate 
cf  the  l^Dg''  (P^^  Junes  and  not  WiUiam  then  filled  the 
llsoneP  WcxMhehaveallegedthatfaeneverreadtheorderthon^ 
be  fl^ed  it.  Woald  he  ^ve  jnstified  this  course  by  a  lahr^ 
ence  to  the  custom  of  princes  and  miniitarsP  Wonul  he  luvn 
hinted  that  ev>en  had  he  read  it  Msfs  teem  no  natm  Jbr 
WswMy  Mm }  that  the  order  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  the 
king's  mmd  too  much  preoocnpied  with  the  affairs  of  Enrope 
toattead  to  tbeinterests  ofhis  subjects?  Would  we  hsm  been 
grstified  with  the  pemsal  of  that  ingenious  theory  on  the  du^ 
•(  gorcmment  with  r^ard  to  thieves  which  at  present  is  made 
pmis  most  opportunely?  Many  of  onr  most  distingnidied 
mm  are  devotmg  thmr  talents  to  the  ehuddation  of  the  vexata 
qnestio,  "What  is  to  bed«>ewithonrorimiBa]|x^lationP'' 
some  su^e^Dg  education,  which  perhaps  might  in  time 
effect  the  denred  object.  Tidcets-of-Leave  have  not  been 
feoiid  adequate  to  the  evil.  Bnt  Mr.  Macaukty's  pbn  meets 
every  diffioilty,  cots  the  gordien  knot,  and  does  away  with  aU 
■eeeisi^  for  penal  settiemen^  briden-ells,  and  refemaatories; 
sad  lot  plan  m  this,  beaatifalinitoBimplictty,ExTiRPATK  thioc 
1!his,  my  Lord  Pahnraaton;  yon  mast  do,  and  if  yos  do  not 
Toa  aboioate  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  your  office,  for 
*'iti$Ue  duly  of  ffovtmmmt  io  estiirpaU  $ang»  iAieven.'l 
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Gentlemen  of  the  BefomiatoTy  Asaociatiou,  yon  lose  yonr 
labor,  a  disoorer;  has  been  made  to  which  that  of  Arcfaimedea 
was  but  child's  play,  and  oar  historian  mav  now  imitate  the 
example  of  that  hardy  sage,  and  ciy  aload,  I  have  found  it 
out,  T  have  found  it  out.  We  are  very  sorry  we  have  been 
betra^  into  this  departure  from  the  course  of  our  parallel ; 
but  being  interested  in  the  discovery  of  the  best  means  for 
decreasing  crime,  we  were  very  much  struck  by  this  really 
admirable  sng^estion  cS  oar  author.  We  shall  now  resume. 
■  Wocdd  Hr.  Macanlay,  in  &ct,  have  urged  any  one  of  thtae 
pleas  in  defence  of  James?  We  think  not,  judging  from  the 
unqaalified  terms,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  conduct  towards 
Iftmmouthf  and  from  liis  interpreting  a  passage  from  James's 
Memoin^  relating  to  the  efibita  made  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion of  Chamodrs  plot  (which  he  refused,)  for  cartyin^ 
William  off  alivgf  to  mean,  of  coarse,  assaraination.  We 
incline  to  the  opinicm  Uut  the  sentence  would  run  thus 
The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  signing  an  order  to  extirpate 
saoh  fl  gang  of  thieves,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments 
to  extirpate  all  gangs  of  thieves.  To  read  a  document  such 
as  tiua  would  have  been  an  act  of  blameabie  mistrust  of  hu 
BunisterA.  But  to  sign  it,  and  not  read  it,  it  was  an  outrage 
on  decency  and  humanity. 

Had  Mr.  Macaulay  been  contented  to  admit  that  in  this 
one  instance  William  had  erred;  hut  that  his  good  qualitiea, 
and  the  advantages  he  had  conferred  upon  these  realms,  are 
sufficient  to  outweieh,  or  at  least  may  be  set  off,  against  illegd 
barbarity.  We  should  not  perhaps  have  objected  to  this 
course.  But  this  would  not  answer  his  purpose.  William 
most  be  apotheosised  at  all  risks.  He  is  a  great  king,  giving 
freedom  to  a  nation,  and  granting  toleration  to  bis  subjects 
of  ail  creeds,  because  he  bates  religious  persecution ;  a 
domestic  husband  loving  his  wife,  though  not  strictly  foithfut 
to  her,  and  by  treating  with  harshness  and  duf^oity  inspiring 
bar  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry ;  a  man  in  whom 
vice  becomes  virtue,  and  virtue,  supernatural,  in  fact 
a  Uring,  breathing,  acting,  impossibility.  But  admitting  that 
he  did  or  did  not  read  the  order,  which  ever  Hr.  Macaulay 
likes  better,  that  be  was  not  aware  of  the  plots  of  hia 
courtiers,  how  comes  it  that  after  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  scandalous  butchery,  he  .refrained  from  punishing  t&e 
aetois  in  it.  There  are  three  dasses  of  offenders;  those  who 
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incite  to  or  funu«h  the  means  of  committing  a  crime;  those 
vfao  theiiiiielves  are  the  actual  critninals  j  and  tliose  who 
protect  offenders  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.    Mr.  Macaulay* 
UTS  that  William  cannot  be  placed  in  the  fir^it  class.  Man/ 
vill  be  of  ofHnion  that  he  cannot  be  classed  in  the  second 
category ;  but  all  will  admit  that  he  mast  be  included  under  Uie 
Uitrd  head  of  accessoriea  after  the  fact.     Even  Mr.  Maoaulay 
concedes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ac(juit  the  King  of  a  great 
breach  of  duty*    But  after  this  frank  adtnissiun  he  goes  on  in 
bis  iM  spedal  |deadiug  way,  concerning  the  King's  im[>erfect 
information  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the  slaughter.  In 
1695  a  commiwdon  d  enqairy  was  issued,  to  investigate  this 
■atler  upon  whidi  ttie  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excite. 
In  return,  the  Scotch  parliament,  with  all  the  obsequiousness 
of  new  bom  loyalty,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  King,  far 
tiiia  instance  of  his  paternal  care.   Tlie  commission  aat  with 
closed  doom ;  the  commissioners  and  clerks  were  sworn  to 
secie^.    After  more  than  tiiree  weeks'  delay,  a  report  was 
produced  pnrpnting  to  be  founded  upon  the  evidence,  and 
the  eonclusiou  at  which  the  commissioners  arrived  was,  tliat 
Stair  was   the  ,  cause  of  this   barbarous  murder.  That 
BteMlalbane  was  an  accomplioe  was  nut  proved.   The  report 
of  the  commission  was  considered  by  the  estates.    They  sent 
famed  an  addtess  to  the  King,  in  which,  instead  of  demand- 
\ng  the  punnhment  of  Stair  as  a  murderer,  they  left  it  to 
the  royal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in   tlie  manner  best 
cdcalated  to  vindicate  the  ruyal    lienor;  and   the  ruy»l 
vtsdom  very  wiM:ly  allowed  tilsir  to  go  unmolested.  Mr. 
Uacaulay  says — "in  return  fur  many  victims  immolated  by 
ticacliery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  juslice,  and  it 
niut  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  William 
that  the  demand  was  refused."    Does  this  look  like  an 
accessary  after  the  fact?   We  think  it  does,  for  what  is  ths 
defiuitiou  given  by  Blackatone?    "One  who  aids  in  the  escape 
of  a  criminal  from  justice,  knowing  him  to  be  n  criminal." 
Did  William  know  Stair  to  be  a  criminal  ?   The  report  of 
the  eommission  was  before  him.    Did  he  favor  his  escaiK 
froHi  justice  ?    Mr.  Maoaulay  gives  the  answer.   And  if  the 
Uw  of  ISngland,  usually  so  ju»t  in  its  judgments,  allots  to  the 
accessary  a  penalty,  Uttle,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  priucipal,  by 
wbat  law  is  William  to  be  held  guiltless  of  participation  ia 
16 
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this  treacfamns  manacre?  We  know  not.  Haflam  who 
is  not  unfavorable  in  liin  view  of  William's  character,  says : — 

"  It  is  an  apparenUr  great  reproach  to  the  govemmeot  of 
William  that  they  (Stnrand  Breadalbane)  escaped  wiUi  iutpnnity, 
bnl  political  neceaaitj  bean  down  juatice  and  honor." 

Mr.  Macanlay,  while  confeaBing  that  it  waa  a  blemiah  m 
WiUiam^s  character,  forgets  to  assign  a  probable  caose  for  his 
condnct.  And  indeed,  from  his  peculiar  position,  we  coald 
not  expect  him  to  allude  to  it.  Bot  Dalrymple,  who  wrote 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  Tor  the  interesta  of  a  party, 
boldly  affirms,  that — 

"The  king  would  not  permit  any  of  those  who  wera  con- 
flmied  in  it  (Uie  massacre)  to  be  punished,  conscions  that  in 
their  canae  his  own  was  involved. 

With  this  extract  we  shall  conclude.  We  have  endeavored 
to  shew  how  Hr.  Macaulay  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  and  on  a  delibente 
examination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  of  which  oar 
extracts  are  hnt  meagre  examples,  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion ;  that,  notwiUistanding  his  great  reputation  in  politics, 
eloquence,  and  literature, — notwithstanding  that  sin^lar 
felicity  of  style  which  canses  page  after  page  of  his  narrative 
to  vanish  nnder  the  entranced  eye  of  the  reader, — hia  book  is 
a  {x^tical  romance,  a  wwk  of  genios,  it  is  tme,  but  of  una- 
gination  also,  a  perfert  illustration  of  how  hot  to  do  it  ;  v«n 
agreeable  to  reaa,very  unprofitable  to  study,  an  invaluable  book 
fora  circulatingtibrary,  but  a  worthless  addition  to  the  collection 
of  a  student ;  false  in  itsfacls,  nncandid  in  its  criticisms,  illogical 
in  ita  reasoning,  and  unjust  in  its  conclusions.  We  have  now 
done.  We  are  conscions  of  many  defscts,  written  during  harried 
intervals  snatched  from  the  more  serious  avocations  of  life ;  we 
fear  onr  production  is  inaccuEate  in  some  respects,  inoompMe 
in  all,  for  who  can  review  Macaulay  as  Macaulay  would  review. 
This  much  we  may  safely  assert,  we  have  acted  throughuat 
with  impartiality,  extenuated  nothing  nor  set  down  anght  in 
malice,  and  we  confidently  ask  for  tlie  integrity  of  our  motives 
the  ^mjuthy  of  our  readers,  if  our  manner  of  carrying  these 
motives  into  effect  does  not  entitle  ns  to  thMr  critical  applausr . 
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1.  7Vw^  the  BritUk  Anti-Slaie  QkurcA  Jucciaiiou, 
Loudon :  Cockshaw,  1857. 

2.  A  I^ropotalfer  BeUgiou$  EquaUtg  in  Inland^  and  for  a 
CkarUabU  SeUUment  ^  ike  JrUA  Church  QuettioH. 
Addressed  to  bis  Constituents  by  William  SlieOj  SergeanU 
at-Law,  M.  P.  for  the  Count/  of  Kilkenny.  Dubtiu : 
Bich>rdaon,  1667. 

A  piece  of  soQikl  adriee  never  since  acted  upon  vas  given 
by  Bacou  in  the  year  1617  to  Sir  William  Jones  tben  Utely 
appointed  Cliief  Jastioe  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland. — My 
last  direction,"  be  says,  "  though  first  in  weight,  ia,  that  yon  do 
all  good  endeavour^  to  proceed  resolutely  and  constantly,  and 
yet  with  due  temperance  and  et|uality  in  matters  of  rdigiun, 
Uti  IraUmd  cml  become  more  tkmgeroue  than  Ireland  eavageJ" 
The  same  coune  of  action  tben  recommended,  is  equally  advise- 
able  to-day,  and  the  like  evil  result  as  then,  is  stilt  tu  be  dreaded  * 
bom  it«  non-adoption.  Wo  require  a  guvernmeut  that  will  be 
resolutely  andcoustantly  neutral  betweeu  all  religions,  tbat  will 
quietly  reduce  them  all  to  perfect  equality,  aud  tbat  having  once 
made  the  law  respectable,  may  hope  for  the  first  time  to  make 
it  respected.  Until  this  be  done  the  expectation  of  lasting 
tnoiqiullity  for  Ireland  u  quite  delusive.  The  very  circam- 
stances  on  which  small  poliUcians  found  their  hopea,  are  of  all 
others  the  loaat  favourable  to  a  coutinuauce  of  the  stagnation 
*bieh  they  call  rqwie.  In  proportion  aa  Irdand  becomes  eu- 
ligfatenedand  prosperoos  will  her  sense  of  d^nity  increase  j  in 
pAworiitHi  as  her  power  advances  will  she  be  resolute  to  use  it ; 
ana  in  tite  inverse  ratio  of  her  drankenness  and  her  ignorance 
will  be  hw  toleration  of  the  Chorcb  Establishment ;  a  wrong 
vbtch  can  only,  be  perpetuated  amongst  sots  and  duncen. 
lielind  civil  must  become  more  dangerous  than  Ireland 
uvige.  The  vile  oU  type  of  the  Irish  peasant,  we  mean  the  stage 
jpetsantythepopuhir-tide'and-atory  peasant,  the  whisky-bibbing, 
Jig-duidug,  hooping,  hiccot^hing,  codgel-fiourishing  peasant 
ii  ahnoU  worn  out,  and  we  have  broken  the  mould  in  which 
h«  was  cast;  the  penal  code  of  Christian  England.  The 
Cboceh  EstaUishmenft  had  nothii^  to  dread  from  an  enemy 
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of  that  stamp,  nor  on  tlie  other  hand  vas  it  much  in  danger 
from  what  remained  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  Thoy  too 
formed  a  portion  of  Ireland  savage.  Escluued  from  every 
career,  vithont  edacation,  without  spirit,  without  reiinement, 
eqaally  degraded  by  oppression  and  by  pity,  dwarfed  in  mind 
and  faint  of  heart,  they  contracted  themselves  to  their  positioni 
and  bad  asitwaa  they  made  theworstof  it.  Butwe  migiii  easily 
be  too  severe,  for  we  cannot  quite  realize  that  nwition.  Every 
Catholic  gen^eman  lay  under  a  mountain  of  ooligaiion  to  aome 
Protestant  neighbour  who  in  disappointment  of  the  law  he  had 
himself  framed,  andwhichhe  would  probably  have  maintained  to 
the  hut  extremity,  held  under  a  secret  trust  fur  the  wretched 
Catholic,  the  property  which  the  latter  was  disqualitted  from 
holding  in  his  own  name.  The  Catholic  thus  held  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  he  loved,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man. 
In  spite  of  himself  and  by  mere  iuaiinct  he  composed  his  hot 
and  assorted  his  words  when  dealing  with  a  trustee  who  in  five 
minutes  might  consign  him  tu  hunger  and  to  rags.  He  learned 
to  be  meek,  but  not  for  Gud's  sake,  to  bo  abject  of  neck,  not 
humble  of  heart,  to  siiiver  at  a  frown  that  might  be  liis  sen- 
*  tence,  and  to  play  for  a  smile  which  he  might  note  as  a  reprieve. 
Unlike  tlie  English  Catholics  who  had  a  shelter  for  their^ignity 
in  the  reserve  and  coldness  of  the  national  charoctar,  the  Iri^ 
owingto their  more  genialaiidimpulsivediapositionweresedoced 
by  the  coarse  pleasures  and  low  ambition  that  solicited  them.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  strive  with  the  eloquent  in  oratory,  with  patriots 
in  virtue,  or  with  the  brave  in  valour ;  their  rivalry  was  with  the 

gsmester  in  gamblinjr,  with  the  sot  in  drinking,  and  with  the 
ully  in  brawling.  They  could  score  bottle  forliottle  with  any 
man;  they  could  register  feats  of  prodigious  debanohery;  they 
could  tell  the  personal  history,  and  deduce  the  pedigree  of  all  tlie 
game-cocksor  blood-horses  within  Ihefourseas,  but  they  could 
do  no  more,  and  were  fit  for  nothing  else.  This  portion  there- 
fore of  Ireland  savage  was  not  very  formidable  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  whatremuined  of  Ireland  savage  vasof  course 
ita  champion.  Never  certainly  had  any  institution  of  ns  via* 
ous  a  character  defenders  of  a  much  more  savage  nature.  It 
would  be  B  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Protestant  vas 
many  stages  in  civilization  before  the  Papist.  Tlie  latter  was 
brutalized  by  defeat,  the  former  by  victory.  The  Protestant  it 
is  true  was  within  the  reach  of  civilizing  influences,  but  thc^ 
failed  to  civilize  him.   The  English  settler  in  Ireland  after 
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ose  or  tiro  generations  lost  every  trace  of  Eng1i»li  character. 
To  some  of  the  rude  virtaes  he  added  all  the  coarser  vices  of 
thenativ«9  andsnperadded  all  his  own.  He  became  ruinously  hospi* 
table,  stupidtj  confiding,  madly  brave ;  but  on  tlie  other 
hind  he  was  Hidden  and  brutal  in  anger ;  headlong  in  debauch  ; 
idorilistezacdy  the  New  Zealander  isa  cannibal,  by  appetite ; 
UTOj^nt  where hednrst be,  and  cringing  where  he  durst  not ;  of 


virtue  by  comparison ;  and  of  a  tyranny  so  monstrous  that  itd 
eM  and  adviKd  cruellies  were  more  shocking  than  the  sportive 
wickedness  of  Phalareus  or  Dumitian.  In  fact  refinement  of 
cndty  was  the  onl^  refinement  known  to  Ireland  previous  to 
tiK  year  1793.  Tins,  however,  was  another  feature  of  barbar- 
iam.  The  Indi:m  that  scalps  his  enemy  with  a  hatchet  of  Aiut 
ortttrbs  his  arrow  with  a  fishbone,  is  astute  in  the  contrivance 
of  tortures  that  never  occurred  to  the  ingenuity  of  Greece  or 
BomCj  and  it  is  not  anrprising  that  the  Iri.ih  b^barian  sliould 
btrc  eontrived  «  penal  code  the  most  perfect  for  its  purposes 
that  ooold  be  framed  by  man  or  demon. 

It  is  perliaps  fortunate  that  the  Uwb  were  so  very  abominable, 
»  utterly  intolerable ;  as  otherwise,  and  under  a  somewhat  mure 
indulgent  rule,  the  Catholic  population  might  have  settled  into  an 
abject  contentment,  and  have  fared  thankfully  upon  humble  pie 
fisr  centuries  to  come.  The  Dutch  Protestants,  quite  as  intoler- 
ant as  tbelinglish,  bat  more  caatious,  adopted  the  milder  course 
of  dealing  with  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  Sir  William 
l^ple  has  stated  the  result.  "  The  Boman  Catholic  religion," 
he  says,  "  was  alone  excepted  from  the  common  protection  of 
the  laws,  »  *  •  *  Yet  such  was  the  care  of 
the  State  to  give  all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more 
than  to  serve  Gkxl  and  save  their  own  souls  in  their  own  way 
and  forms,  that  what  was  not  provided  for  by  the  constitutions 
of  their  government,  was  so  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  con- 
nivance of  their  officers,  who  upon  constant  payments  from 
every  family,  suffer  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Cattiolic  religion 
in  their  several  jurisdictions  as  free  and  easy,  tliough  not  so 
dwap  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose,  has  been 
the  reason  that,  though  those  of  this  profession  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  coantry  among  the  peasants,  and  considerable  in  the 
dties,  and  not  admitted  to  any  public  charges,  yet  they  seem 
to  be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the 
rest;  and  they  have  neither  given  nny  disturbance  to  the 
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government,  nor  expressed  anj  indination  to  a  change^  or  to 

atiy  furei^  power,  cither  upon  the  former  wars  with  Spain  or 
the  later  invasions  of  the  Bisliop  of  Munster" — (ObKrvations 
npon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands — Works,  vol. 
I.,  p.  58).  The  Insh  Protestants,  both  bef<»«  and  after  the 
Bevolatiou,  adopted  adifferent  coarse,  and  framed  theubnoxioui 
laws  with  whose  history  we  are  only  too  familiar.  Yrt  these 
men  were  naturally  nothing  worse  than  other  men — on  tin 
contrary  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  had  an  average  share 
of  the  good  qualities  that  belong  to  the  English  nation,  and  it 
is  evident  there  was  in  them  no  principle  of  repuluon  to 
hinder  their  complete  uniou  with  the  kindly  and  forgiving 
people  amongst  whom  they  had  come  to  live.  The  fault  must 
be  oharged  upcm  their  position;  but  that  positioa  was  made 
for  them  by  the  Choivh  Estabtishment  of  which  they  wem 
members,  and  for  the  beat  of  all  reasons,  the  reason  that  ancit  a 
jiosition  was  the  only  one  in  which  such  an  Establishmmtt  could 
livesfcnre  and  undisturbed.  It  was  only  in  the  meridian  of 
Ben>sford  and  Hepenstall  that  the  Establishment  was  vigoroas 
and  threatmin^.  Outside  an  unmistakable  and  very  pecuMur 
state  of  barbansm,  it  may  vegetate,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  Uv(v 
or  thrive.  I'or  the  last  eighty  years  every  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion has  been  marked  by  some  inroad  apon  the  Establishment ; 
but  by  inroads  indicative  rather  of  the  native  energy  of  civili- 
Eation  than  of  the  well  directed  energy  uf  the  people.  The 
tithe  system,  for  instance,  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
peace  and  order  that  belong  to  a  civilized  ooromuuity,  but  bad 
the  movements  of  the  people  been  well  advised,  the  sytitem, 
instead  of  being  reconstructed  and  adjusted  to  the  imiierfect 
civilization  of  the  time,  must  have  been  destroyed  at  once,  and 
not  reserved  to  provoke  new  discontents,  new  agitaUon,  and 
new  conflicts.  The  natural  effects  of  civil  liberty — tboogh 
clogged  by  r^gious  inequality — sre,  however,  beginning  to 
show  on  the  ^tablishmenL  The  effects  of  education  and 
reform  are  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  altliough  uit- 
doubtedly,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  Ireland  by  this  single  test  of 
the  l;)3toblishment,  she  is  even  yet  one  of  the  most  uncivilized 
nations  in  the  world.  So  late  as  the  year  1315  Sydney  Smith 
declared  that  there  was  no  abuse  like  the  Established  Charch 
in  all  Euro[)e,  in  all  Aj^ia,  in  nil  the  discovered  parts  of  ACrioi, 
or  in  all  that  we  had  heard  of  Timbucktoo ;  and  in  the  year 
1S57  we  are  entitled  to  presume  that  Dr.  Livuigstoue  has 
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fcnid  natiuiig  like  it  on  Like^had,or  be  eboald  Imre  exhibited 
tbe  aneommon  monster  in  the  Quildhall.  There  is,  we  believe, 
IN  UadagMcar  e  som^liing  analogous.  Tlie  king  at  his  decease 
ia  buried  vith  a  gross  of  iratches^-the  wardrobe  of  a  raiment,  *^ 
pipes  and  tobaeco  for  years,  a  plentiful  eommusariat^ 
ud  a  acure  w  so  of  skves  to  keep  him  eompanj.  We  have 
Aas  in  both  coontriee  a  useieBa  body  lavisluy  mdowed,  but 
Uw  analf^  ceases  hoe,  for  the  Hadagisoar  body  is  go^ed 
onoe  for  all  and  dead,  whereas  the  Irish  body,  far  more  noxious, 
is  alive,  hasan  ap|)etiteljko  fldi(^lMlu^  oiid  devours  year 
by  year  a  sum  mors  than  enough  to  buy  the  Ibe  umpu  of 
Madagaacar. 

itiaconaolii^,  however,  toknow  thataltbougk  IieUnd,  the  last 
bom  amongst  tbe  ekiMren  of  Earope  as  Bacon  ealled  her,  is 
atiU  nnder  age ;  she  b^ns  to  be  of  onnely  {Mcaenc^  and  to 
give  hope  of  a  vigorous  maturity,  Slie  has  been  for  some 
tiaw  nnder  a  slow  eourse  of  civilisation,  aud  every  sli^  of 
her  advance  has  been  marked  by  danger  and  danu<^  to  tbe 
KatnUiihMent.  It  never  oonld  be  otherwise^  and  those  wen 
who  hdd  that  the  moat  ntinnte  atrodty  itf  the  penal 
lawa  eould  not  be  remitted  with  s^tfety  to  the  fistablialinieut.  - 
That  code  was  absolutely  perfect  Mvi  terea  atque  Tot%*dM9, 
The  carrent  and  the  temperature  are  not  more  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  oonstitotion  of  tbe  Victoria  Bcffia  iu  Chatsworth  or  the 
Brent's  Park,  than  were  the  penal  uws  to  tbe  existence  of 
the  fiitabHshment.  Its  life  was  puidy  artificial.  Reduce 
the  heat  <tf  bigotry,  divert  the  carrent  of  passion,  i4ftoken  the 
fires  that  naiutain  tlie  one,  derange  the  machinery  that  pro- 
doceatbe  other,  and  tbe  fistablishmea^  though  it  may  survive, 
will  certainly  not  floori^.  Civilization  is  fatal  to  bigotry, 
it  is  fatal  to  nnveason,  it  must  tlierefore  be  fatal  to  the 
Estd>li8hment.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  frivolous 
then  the  attempt  to  scenre  the  Establishment  by  the  absurd 
mid  alaaest  profiine  oirths  imposed  upon  Catholics  with  lefeiv 
enoe  to  that  Institution.  They  were  so  utterly  futile  and 
nMWftnin^  that  Sir  Hubert  Peel,  tin  fruner  of  them,  declared, 
they  left  the  discretiou  of  Catholic  members  of  ParUameut  as 
unfettered  as  thrt  of  any  of  their  colleagues.  If  the  Estab* 
lishmcnt  bad  only  the  Gatbolie  vote  to  dread  it  would  be  safe 
enough;  bntif  the  sense,  the  honesty,  and  the  at^eamanship 
of  the  £m{»ire  are  concerned  in  its  downfoll,  no  Catholic 
disidiility  can  save  it.  The  Ohnrdi  Eirfablislimeob  ran  no 
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Tiiik  Rt  any  time  from  the  mere  inefeMe  of  polUieal  povtr 

amongst  Catholics.  It  was  the  breach  m  t3ne  system,  the 
admiMion  of  air  and  light,  the  maroh  of  oiviUzatioii,  fieedom 
of  dittcnssioii,  libereliky  amongst  Frotealaiits,  education  amongst 
CathoHcs ;  these  il  was  thnt  dealt  the  first  blow  against  the 
£8tablisbment ;  thne  it  is  that  are  in  arms  «gaiii8t  ii  uow  ; 
these  are  enemies  against  whom  no  sevcri^  can  avail ;  ud 
vhoerer  promotes  sny  of  tliem  mast  even  witfaont  tlunkiag 
or  intending  it,  strike  at  the  existence  of  the  Establishmeot. 
In  order  to  endanger  the  Ei^blishEueut,  it  is  not  imHspenssbk 
to  vote  with  Mr.  Miall  or  the  voluntaries.  The  Cathulio  that 
uses  tlie  privilege  of  Pnrliatnent  to  promote  education,  lo 
extend  the  fraucbiae,  to  reform  tlie  admiiiistnitioB,  to  laise 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  does  by  a  necessary  imptioalioD  use 
his  privilege  to  the  destnictioD  of  the  Church  iilstabtishment 
That  institution  has  iiutliiiig  to  fear  from  tlie  marksman  or 
the  pau))er;  but  it  has  everything  to  dread  from  the  pupil  of 
the  national  school,  and  from  the  master  of  the  national  school, 
twth  iieriiaps  prosperous  wen  of  the  world  through  means  of 
an  eaucation  which  tlie  Establisbment  did  its  utmost  to 
intercept.  It  is  in  dangor  from  ail  who  read  aocwding  to  thcor 
opportunities  great  or  small;  from  those  who  iii  the  moat  ronote 
and  rural  districts  continue  to  «ee  their  weekly  newspaper, 
who  perhaps  beg  or  borrow  or  even  buy  Wyse's  History  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  or  O'Conneli's  speech  for  Magee^  or 
perltapsa  file  of  the  old  Kveiiing  Post  itself,  fearfully  d^-eared 
'  and  uintiUted  by  tradition.  It  lias  stilt  more  lo  dread  &om 
tlie  reading  population  of  the  towns,  from  the  frequenters  of 
AtlieiHettms,  and  Institates,  and  Young  Men's  Societies; 
whose  small  but  frequent  ledsure  has  brought- them  into 
constant  conimuuiou  with  miitdsnot  superior  perhaps  to  their 
own,  but  better  trained  snd  furnished,  ^nd  has  enabled  tliera  to 
fill  in  irom  their  ownstndy  and  observation  theoutliiies  of  know- 
ledge mapped  for  tbem  by  lecturers  or  masters,  and  all  this  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  earnest  and  practical  religion.  The  Estab- 
lishment may  well  look  with  appreUensi<Hi  to  the  independeut 
tanner  a'ho  in  his  unpretending  but  unincumbered  affluence  has 
Uine  to  ibiukof  pohticsandoF  lilstablishmeuts  aaconutrcted  there^ 
vii  h ;  w  ho  has  not  deatli  or  the  more  abhorred  work-  house  in  pros- 
pect at  the  turn  of  every  season,  but  may  look  to  his  d^Kint 
m  tlie  bank  if  his  deposit  in  the  esrlh  should  fail  him. 
Although  the  man  ahuuul  not  wear  bcuad'ctotb  hiuuel^  Ua 
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hm  probably  a  son  in  prepirrtion  for  the  miirirti;,  for  thm 
eui  be  no  greater  niistak«  tluui  to  suppose  thai  the  pritvthood 
q(  Irehnd  is  rvemited  io  any  considefable  degree  from  poor 
wboUn,  or  frmn  a  clua  at  m  inferior  ia  wealth  aud  position 
III  that  lima  wbicb  coontries  draw  their  working  cle^. 
lie  hn,  it  ia  quite  as  likelj  a  son  designed  fur  some  other 
fn&man,  ami  pertnps  a  son  who  will  ripen  into  the 
gentleman  Cttmer,  or  into  the  small  bnt  substantial  pro- 
prietor with  a  compact  fee  simple  from  the  Incumbered 
jUalea  Coart*  and  an  am{^  capital  to  work  it.  These  are 
pfcciaely  the  men  to  feel  inequality,  to  resent  injostico,  to  be 
•ntsitive  to  diahonor.  They  arc  Uw  represmtativea  of  Ireknd 
dril,  and  events  haw  shown  that  th^  most  be  mors  dauger- 
m»  tlian  itvlaitd  aavage. 

The  American  and  French  Bevolutions  wera  the  first  civiU 
isir^  agent*  kiwwn  in  Ireland  since  168S.  Under  the  salutmT 
Miprtseaoii  of  these  events  the  PenaLLaws  were  slightly  relaxed, 
aud  to  instance  only  one  indulgence,  Catholica  were  allowed  for 
Ike  fint  time  amce  1709,  to  practise  at  the  bar.  The  xesnlt 
shuas  bow  admirably  Uie  Pbnal  Laws  had  been  contrived,  and 
bow  necessary  wastlieir  bearing  upon  each  other ;  for  the  man 
vas  already  born,  who  by  means  of  their  relaxation,  should  within 
1  Tew  yearsbeealled  to  tlie  bar,  and  from  that  place  in  the  course 
of  a  f«w  years  more,  destroy  ttie  ascendancy  which  had  been 
bnill  Dp  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  aud  crime,  the  ascendancy 
Inr  which  alone  the  Establishment  could  continue  to  live. 
Many,  however,  still  conlinne  under  the  influence  of  the  curious 
delusion,  that  the  fjstablishment  can  be  maintained  for  ever  by 
shifts  and  yropa^  in  defiance  of  circumstances  not  compatible 
vhh  its  exuteiice.  It  is  imbued  for  instance,  that  a  technical 
and  nut  very  inteUijpble  restraint  upon  the  Parliamentary 
privik^  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Catholic  gentlemen  will  save 
the  £stab!ishmpnt  from  common  sense  and  statcsnianship. 
Tkt  boat  keeps  its  mc^ion  though  the  oars  stop  plying ;  tlie 
treiu  runs  after  steam  has  been  shut  off ;  the  Establishment  lives 
after  the  death  of  asceudaucy,  bnt  we  can  almost  calculate  huw 
loiig.  Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  return  to  our  old  illustration 
drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  Victoria  Be^,  as  fnmishing  to 
Mr.  Spooner  himself  a  sufficient  proof  that  Ireland  cannot  be 
tied  down  by  llie  disabilities  real  or  supposed  of  Catholic 
DKioberv  of  Parliament.  Suppose  then  Mr.  SjKmners  own 
hcuee  tiun^furmed  into  a  conservatory  fur  the  Victoria 
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Begifl  bj  the  Duke  of  Deronnhira,  without  tb«  nuntn'B  oon- 
pent,  and  in  spite  of  his  protests  siid  resistaace.  The  vindovs 
are  shot  down ;  the  walls  veined  with  fines ;  the  slates  replao»l 
by  glass,  and  the  thermometer  marks  niiietj  in  the  shade. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  hononUe  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  is  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  intokrable  atmos- 
phere test,  his  natural  pmersity.  he  should  do  some  hart 
to  the  Duke's  faToarite.  While  Mr.  Spoonw  is  agoninng 
for  breath,  the  Duke's  servants  eomposedly  unlock  hit  desk, 
appropriate  his  check-book,  and  open  an  acoovnt  with  his  bankers 
for  the  support  of  the  Victoria  E^ia.  Not  content  with  this,  his 
Grace  desires  a  new  wing  tobe  eoustmcted,  r^ardtess  of  expense 
(the  expense  being  Mr.Spooner's,)  for  theaccommodatioiiof  % 
Joseph  J^ton,  the  nursing  father  of  the  Yiotoria,  and  diteots  his 
mMi  of  law  to  raise  a  handsome  rent-oharge  out  erf  Hr.  Spooner's 
estates,  by  way  of  salary  for  Sir  Joseph,  aforesaid.  Mr. 
Spooner  madly  objects  that  he  don't  want  the  Vietoria,  he  is 
vulgar  enough  to  prefer  the  peep  of  a  violet,  or  the  blush  of  an 
English  moss-rose  to  the  loveliest  exotic  that  ever  bloomed  or 
breathed.  The  Duke  is  inexor^le;  Mr.  Spooner  waxes 
faint ;  it  is  a  question  of  yonr  money  or  yoar  life,  and  be  pro* 
fers  his  life.  He  submits  to  any  terms  tot  a  breath  of  air. 
The  Duke  relents,  but  he  exacts  an  oath  that  Mr.  Spoona 
will  use  no  privilege  about  to  be  extended  to  him,  for  thedes* 
truction  of  the  Victoria.  Mr.  Spooner  consents ;  he  is  unbound, 
and  (he  first  use  he  makes  of  his  hand  is  to  open  a  window  ng 
to  break  one.  is  iroraediatdy  taunted  with  perjury,  but  he 
protests  I»e  has  no  wish  to  hurt  the  Victoria  Begia;  he  rather 
res[>ects  it  for  the  name  it  bears,  but  if  he  and  it  canH  live 
together  for  five  minutes,  he  must  be  excused  for  smashing  the 
glnss.  We  doubt  not  Mr.  Si)ooner  under  the  cireumstances, 
would  bring  an  action  of  Trover  against  the  Duke  for  the  check- 
book, and  an  ejectment  on  the  title  against  Sir  Josepii,  withont 
the  smallest  violation  of  his  oath,  or  a  suqiicion  that  be  was 
using  any  privilege,  however  acquired,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  interesting,  bat  unendurable  exotic  And  surely 
we  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  we  let  iu  the  light  and  air  of  reform, 
education  and  discussion,  to  search,  to  purify,  to  brighten  the 
atraoftphere  of  politics,  although  light  and  air  may  oe  fatal, 
and  indeed  are  certain  to  be  fatal,  to  particular  abases  to  the 
direct  subveniou  of  which  we  are  restrained  from  ap[»lying  our 
privileges. 
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No  man  now  ventnresto  donbt  thatoivilisfttion  andreforn  an 
inoonsiBtent  with  the  Cburoh  EitabUshmenU  No  reasonable  Pro- 
tesUnt  now  thinks  of  addressing  a  liberal  constituency  witliout 
pkdging  himself  to  a  snbetantial  reform  of  the  Bstablislimentj 
and  we  believe  thm  is  hardly  a  Catholic  that  does  nut 
fMfam  it*  ^tition  in  a  certaiq  Moae.   We  have  stated 
onr  own  views  from  time  to  time,  and  whatever  be  the  value 
of  these  speculations,  they  most  be  taken  in  coniusiun  with 
ooncnnent  events,  with  the  speculations  of  others  upon  whioh 
tkaj  are  themselves  a  oommeut,  and  with  the  general  state 
of  opinion,  as  to  thissabiect  in  particular.   We  do  not  can  $o 
weigh  the  efieot  id  aayt^ng  «e  have  said  onndves ;  of  anj- 
thing  that  baa  been  aaiduMKHi  onr  aide;  or  of  anything  that  has 
been  said  against  us.    We  may  overrate  or  underrate  any  of 
tWeae  things  according  to  our  vanity,  our  modesty  or  our 
prepossessions,  of  whatsoever  kind.   But  in  this  we  cannot  bo 
misiaken,  whether  we  be  praised  or  eoudeiniied  ;  the  £^b- 
Ibdiuient  is  under  dismission,  and  discusaion  will  shake  it 
aauuder.   ''CcHritoergoaam''  waa  the  great  alarting  point  of 
Des  GMes.  We  diacnas  the  Church  iSstablwhment,  tbeie- 
fore  it  is  questioned ;  the  Boenwg  Packet  diaeusses  i^  then- 
fore  it  is  questioned ;  the  Northern  Whig  discusses  it,  there* 
lore  it  is  questioned;  iJat  Na»'Cin^9nia»i  and  the  Zideraior 
discuss  it,  therefofe  it  is  questioned ;  the  deriaU  Jommal 
discusses  it,  therefore  it  ia  questioned;  all  the  candidates 
for  lUtenil  constituencies  propose  to  deal  with  \i,  therefore  it  ia 
qaestioned.   Denriiig  nothing  but  a  free  and  full  range  of 
opinion*  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  onr  favour  and 
against  us.   We  must  be  wrong  in  some  reflects ;  onr  critics 
<m  the  other  hand  are  not  infallible,  bnt  whatever  we  represent 
individually,  the  sum  of  onrsayings  and  doings  must  be  taken 
to  represent  a  seanh  into  the  title  of  the  Establishment. 
There  is  evidently  a  nervonsneas  amongst  its  adhweuta,  aud  • 
oiovaneiit  amongst  its  adversaries  that  must  result  in  some- 
Uiing.   A  Dublin  Journal  in  the  obstructive  interest,  (to  call 
it  conservative  would  be  too  heavy  a  pleasantry,)  has  said  as 
many  naoghty  things  of  our  last  paper,  as  could  with  any 
ic^sra  lo  ixmvenience  be  oowded  into  a  single  article.  We 
do  not  allnde  to  the  ciicumriance  by  way  of  conttovmy 
with  any  portion  of  the  press,  but  we  notice  it  as  evidence 
of  the  ventilatiou  which  the  subject  is  undergoing.  The 
Xwikem  Wkifft  ou  the  other  haud,ia  half  comphmeotaiy. 
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half  severe.  The  rarae  may  be  m\A  of  the  Ziberafor,  and  in 
thr«e  latter  instances  we  accept  the  praise  with  pleasarpj  and 
the  censure  with  respect*  as  they  both  proceed  from  the 
sincerity  and  freedom  of  friendship.  We  do  not  pause  for  the 
present,  to  enquire  whether,  as  the  Lid«raior  sngff»tedj  we 
are  wronp  in  not[«oporing  «  specific  agitation  ;  nor  wnether,  as 
the  ^Aiff  affirroSy  we  are  narrow  and  sectarian  in  oar  viewsi 
because  we  give  ourselves  out  for  what  we  are ;  nor  whether 
again  we  have  miscalculated  the  available  strength  of  Presby- 
terian opinion,  seeing  it  is  represented,  if  it  indeed  be  r&- 

1m>»cnted,  by  a  solitary  member  of  the  House  of  Communs ; 
lut  we  l^ke  the  entire  as  evidence  that  there  is  a  pressure 
of  opinion  behind  us  all,  Oatholic,  Presbyterian,  Dissenter,  and 
Epieeopalian,  which  drives  us  forward,  and  compels  as  to 
sneak  and  to  write,  npon  cme  tide  or  the  otlier  of  the  suMect. 
lor  ourselves  merely,  wecannot  say  tliat  any  thing  has  been 
suggested  or  has  occurred  to  alter  our  general  views  Mr. 
Spooner  has  been  defeated  for  the  present  by  a  trifling 
majority,  but  if  the  majority  were  decupled,  aim  the  Uay- 
nooth  Grant  stood  as  safe  as  the  Army  Estimates,  the 
eircnmstance  would  not  touch  the  question  iu  the  least. 
The  idea  of  accepting  Maynooth  as  a  set  off  against  the 
Establishment  has  never  been  entertained  by  Catholics,  and 
can  never  have  been  seriously  ascribed  to  them.  It  would 
argue  a  stupidity  nnoommon  in  any  country,  but  certainly  not 
U5u<tl  in  Ireland.  An  Iristimau  under  excitement  is  more 
likely  perhnps  than  others  to  act  intempenitel^  and  rashly, 
but  it  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  outwit  him  in  a  quiet 
bargain,  and  we  have  never  known  him  to  take  sixpence  in 
the  pound  from  a  creditor  who  can  give  twenty  stiilliiig!),- 
Every  country  mny  nt  certain  jienods  under  influences  lef^s 
depressing  than  those  which  have  atfecled  Ireland  since 
the  year  1844,  suspend  the  agitation  of  the  most  vital 
questions ;  but  no  civilized  community  will  ddiberately  ratify 
an  engnf^ment  to  entertain  which  would  qualify  an  iudividuu 
for  St.  Luke's 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  whose  appearance  in  tlmse  discussions 
we  are-quile  disposed  to  welcome  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
bid  welcome  to  friend  or  enemy  who  deals  with  the  Establish- 
menf,  has  put  forward  wliat  he  calls  a  proposal  for  religious 
equality  in  Ireland,  and  for  a  charitable  settlement  of  the 
Ciiurch  queatiou.    We  are  perfectly  unable  to  follow  the 
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process  of  reasoning  by  wbich  tins  excellent  gentleman  ha»  been 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the  settlement  he  recoirnneiids 
floes  in  fact  amoant  to  religions  equalit;  in  Ireland.  His  plan 
is  in  outline  the  following : — It  has  been  embodied  in  a  hill 
vliicb  forms  part  of  the  pamphlet,  embracing  »  provision  for 
tlw  semrity  or  vested  intmsts,  a  graduated  scale  of  pHyment 
fiur  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  tlie  redistiibution  of  a  cotisiiterable 
amoant  of  Church  property  amongut  the  three  principnl  deno- 
minations of  religionists  in  Ireland.  We  omit  several  details, 
as  it  is  ritli  the  principle  only  we  have  any  concern,  of  are 
iikrly  to  have  any,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
funds  in  qoestion  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  proporlion  of 
tvofifths  to  certain  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, two-fifths  to  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
who  are  to  be  the  paymasters  of  all,  and  one-fifth  to  tlie  Presby- 
leiian  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  monies  comin,^  to  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  Applica- 
ble by  them  to  the  building  of  Churches,  and  decent  support 
of  worship  generally,  while  {provision  is  ^so  made  for  aeeoriog 
tocMibPuish  Priestand  to  his  successors  ten  acres  of  ^fhv-  A 
corporate  character  is  also  given  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Parish  Priests,  the  existence  of  the  one  being  certified  to  the 
Government  by  the  Catholic  Visiiors  of  Haynootb,  and  of 
the  other  by  the  Bishops  of  the  respective  Dioceses  or  Districts. 
TfaebiUindadesvariousmeasuresof  reform,  which  asthey  effect 
the  Protestant  Church  mainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  notice,  but 
before  offering  to  examine  the  principle  of  Sergeant  Shee's  pro- 
posal we  think  it  only  right  to  quote  his  own  iotrodaction :  — 

I  gavtt  a  ulent  vote  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  sup- 
ptirt  f>f  a  motion  "  to  consider  the  teoiporaHties  of  the  Irish  Church, 
mad  other  pecuniarj  proTiaions  made  hy  lav  for  religious  teaching 
and  worship  in  Ireland." 

For  Mr.  Miall,  by  whnm  that  motion  was  made,  I  entertain  senti- 
BMDts  of  the  bigfaeflt  respect.  He  is  an  able,  liberal-minded,  and  sin- 
cere man.  It  was  imposeible  to  refuse  assent  to  a  proposal  so 
cmciowly  and  jndidonuv  worded.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  urgent 
aeecasity  of  ascertainiiw  and  making  known,  to  what  extent  the 
imMDt  dufaibotion  of  Ofaureh  Property  in  Ireland  has  conduced  to 
the  olgcet  whidi,  in  tbs  opinion  of  Bishop^  Warbnrton  and  Dr.  Paley, 
bAaonly  jnetifleation  of  a  Ofaureh  Gstabmhment. — the  civil  utllitf  of 
pwarving  and  eommunicating  relirlous  knowledge.  But  I  totally 
^MBer  with  him  as  to  the  poUcj  of  disenduwing  Majnootb,  of  with- 
dravinff  the  Regium  Amtm  from  the  Ministers  of  our  Irish  Fresbv- 
tartsD  fellow  tttDjeeti,  and  of  subverting  the  present  Church  Estab- 
lishmot  by  ths  Appropriatkm  of  the  Oharch  Bevennes  to  S ocular 

pvpONS. 
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For  tbis  lut  object  of  Mr.  HialTi  Hbeme*  I  have  a  eI«Br  oonvie. 
tlon  that  Catholic  membera,  however  atron^  raaj  be  tlieir  iaiprcsHAii 
of  its  fij)ediencj,  ought  not  to  rote  so  long  b8  a  solemn  abjarAtion 
**  of  all  intention  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment."  and  a  sotpinn 
promise  "  not  to  exerdce  aoj  privilege  to  which  the;  are,  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  diatnrl}  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Reli^on," 
continue  to  be  among  the  eonditioDS  on  which  they  are  admitted  to 
aeats  in  Parliament  The  faith  plighted  b;  those  worda  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  inviolate.  It  is  free  to  tnemi  as  was  done  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  their  predecesaora,  to  aaaist  the 
Queen's  Government,  the  members  of  which  are  bonnd,  as  respects 
the  Church  of  Et^land,  by  a  still  more  stringent  pledge — in  eorrecl- 
ii^  the  abuses  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  of  the  Establishmrnt. 
It  IS  their  duty  to  take  care  that  those  superfluities  are  not  wasted 
by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  and  unsuitablenesa  of  the  channeli 
through  which  they  are  distributed,  upon  purposes  whioh  have  no 
eoaiMntion,  or  only  a  nominal  oonneetlon  with  the  propagmtion  of 
nligions  truth.  But  tiiey  took  iqxm  thwusalvea  the  tmce  of  tiCgis. 
latOTSt  vith  knowledge  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  all  intention  to 
subvert  the  Church  E^tablishmeat  would  be  required  of  them. 
Having  made  that  abjuration*  they  are  committed  by  it  to  a  loyal 
acquiescence  in  the  retention  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
of  a  temporal  prevision  adequate  to  secure  its  emcieocy,  and  the 
mwntenance  of  its  Bishops  and  Olergy  in  competence  and  honour. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life  of  the  man  who  havii^  tieea 
suspected  by  a  society  into  which  he  was  desirous  of  admittance,  of  an 
intention  inconsistent  with  its  most  cherished  interests — and  elected 
on  his  solemn  denial  of  it,  should  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  a 
member  to  promote  the  intention  which  be  bad  diselofmed? 

If  my  opmion  were  less  decided  than  it  is*  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Catholic  Oath,  and  I  deemed  the  policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Miall 
more  hopeful  than  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  should  still  think  our  adoption 
of  it  unwise.  The  Church,  by  law  established  in  Ireland,  is  the 
Church  of  a  commanity«  everywheru  oonsiderable  in  respect  of  pro- 
per^, rank,  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  aveogiDg  a  diagnu»  on 
the  relmoo  of  the  Iruh  people.  It  u  strong  in  the  enpposed  identity 
of  its  intrrests  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nothing 
short  of  a  convulsion,  tearing  up  both  establishments  by  the  roots, 
could  accomplish  its  overthrow.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clev  that 
its  overthrow  would  benefit  our  religion.  With  the  exception  of 
the  xealots  who  disturb  the  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Ferns,  Gashel,  and 
Tuam,  the ''sapping  and  mining"  of  religious  belief  has  not  been 
thought  a  worthy  occupation  by  the  prelates  and  clei^y  of  the  £stab. 
lishmenL  Who  shall  measure  the  effects  which  mi^ht  be  produced 
upon  die  half-ioformed,  the  irreligious,  and  the  indigent,  by  the 
•pirit  of  Proselytisra  which  has  of  late  broken  loose,  if  universally 
qnickened  in  the  breasts  of  unendowed  p«-verters,  without  staodar^ 
articles,  or  creed,  by  the  lust  of  uncertain  and  indefinite  gain  ? 

The  Hegium  donim  is  but  a  niggard  compensation  to  thesuoceasorra 
of  the  ScotUah  Presbyteriau  Glerffymeo,  who  were  found  at  the 
Kostontion  in  possesuoo  of  the  Gnurohea  and  titiies  of  noBWMS 
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liuBnff  in  the  norUiwn  province,  and  in  the  Oity  of  Dnblin,  md 
n^Mctinfc  whom  it  wu  provided  bj  the  Act  for  the  UoiAHrmitj  of 
Divine  Wonhip. 

•*  Thmt  from  tad  after  the  29tb  day  of  September,  1667*  no  person 
whm  ihonld  than  be  incambent,  and  in  poesession  of  aor  parsonage* 
Tieara^«  or  benefice,  and  who  not  beinv  jdready  in  holy  orders  by 
Bpiieop^  ordination,  should  Dot  before  the  said  29tfa  day  of  Septem- 
ber, be  ordained  priest  or  deacoot  according  to  the  form  of  episcopal 
ordination,  should  have*  bold*  or  ei^oy  the  svd  parsons^,  ricarwe, 
bcoeftee,  with  cure,  or  other  eccleuastical  promotion,  within  the 
kingdom  of  Irdand,  bat  should  he  utterly  wsabled  aod  ipto  facto 
JnpfiTed  of  the  same*  and  all  his  ecclesiastical  promotion  should  be 
vos4  as  if  he  were  natnrally  dead."  In  the  most  Protestant  prorinoe 
^  Ireland  our  fellow  snbjeota  to  whose  qiiritnal  needs  these  eler^- 
mmm  miw^Mtur,  art  more  nnmerona  by  lOOiOOO  than  thoi*  who  ara 
■leihaia  of  tlw  Gbnrsh  by  lav  established.  They  hare  no  Olebii 
«r  OMm  houasa,  tery  ww  of  their  flocks  are  the  looky  poasassori 
of  CbmAlmamm  parduusrs  for  a  sonv  of  Ohnrdi  Perpatnilieaw 
TiMir  chnnlies  are  Mt  bmlt,  rebuilti  enlai|E«d*  r^iairedr— nor  an 
Ao  graveyards  aronnd  them  planted  and  fenced,  nor  are  bibles, 
prmjer-books,  stores*  eandles,  surplices,  and  sacramental  elements, 
provided  free  of  cost,  to  those  who  worship  in  them,  by  a  Oovero- 
Mcnt  board.— iSzclnded  like  th«r  Oatholic  fellow-subjecta  from  all 
partkipation  in  the  ecolesisstieal  revenues  of  their  country,  they  are 
nck  every  ground  entitled  to  be  considm^d  in  any  plan  for  their  more 
•quitable  distributi(Hi. 

The  Haynooth  Endowment,  the  relinquishment  of  which  would  be 
tha  first,  «id  probably  the  only  praotioal  step  in  the  course  ivt^sed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Miall,  is  in  the  ^u^ment,  as  I  have  reason  to  Know,  of 
oar  most  eminent  Prelates,  indispensable  to  tbe  adequate  supply  of 
m  racccssion  of  Bishops  and  Priests  for  the  sa-vioe  of  tbe  CatboUe 
ClmrBh.    Originally  granted  by  a  Protestant  Irish  Parliament,  ila 
inimaie  to  iti  presMk  anionnt  was  the  writ<w^hed  propoeal  of  thn 
ahknt  atatenMn  of  onr  times,  and  aanetioned  after  hmg  debate  by  ft 
IisgialfttioB,  eoastitnted  as  the  Lgpsletnte  now  is.  To  almost  every 
IvQi  Amteatant  insiitaUon  for  eharitable  objects,  Utwary  and 
lAiMioBaiy  Seeietias,  Uospitds,  Infirmaries,  Behools,  Oollwcs,  Uni- 
werntiesr— Isciltties  of  endowment  by  ineorporation,  had  been  con- 
ee^d,— to  no  Gathdie  Institution,  CSinrdi,  Convent,  Hospitnl, 
School,  Oollege,  or  University— except  Maynooth.   Our  Gatholio 
fiMmdations  had  only  just  been  relieved  hy  the  Irish  Courts  of  Equity 
frees  the  pressure  of  the  Ei^lish  law  of  superstitious  uses>  when  the 
BdnttBwtration  whioh  is  now  so  much  blamed  for  tbe  aogmentation 
of  tbe  Maynooth  grant,  fasiraed  for  the  first  time  upon  Irish  Qhari- 
ttble  Institutions  the  fetters  of  a  Mortmain  Act.    Shall  we  play 
the  game  of  onr  bitterest  enemies,  by  surrendering  the  one  great 
advantage  whieh  we  derive  from  that  policy  of  restrictions  and 
eoBpensations,  of  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the  well-intentioned 
author,  hnt  of  which,  the  good  to  ns  and  to  our  Cbnrch  was  not  un- 
•UoTtd  with  evil  to  onr  independent  edooational  establishments  and 
MligioMimitilntionB  of  ail  kinds?  The  Maynooth  ondovmeat  is  safe 
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enotiKh,-~Mfe  with  the  English  puhlic,  s«fe  in  the  Cabinet,  ssfe  in 
the  Oommoris,  safe  in  the  Lords, — if  the  Representatives  of  the  Triih 
Catholic  People,  have  the  courage  and  diaioterestednen  which  are 
required  for  its  protection.  Whether  we  tpucceed  in  our  deft-nee  of 
it  or  not,  the  shackles  of  the  Charitable  Donations'  and  Bequests' 
Act  are  rivetted  upon  us  for  ever. 

Do  jou  then  counsel  us,  it  tOAj  he  asked,  to  become  aecooiplices 
in  the  wrong  which  a£Bicts  a  oujority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  a 
larfre  portion  of  the  Irish  benefices — a  church  supported  bv  the  State 
without  a  people — a  people  without  a  church  acknowledged  and 
cheribhed  as  a  good  b;r  the  Oovemment  under  which  they  live  ? 
Far  from  it.  Dut  what  I  do  aak  of  the  Irish  Peode,  offering  to 
them  at  least  sneh  earnest  of  my  good  faith  as  the  stud;  of  a  conipli- 
oatod  question,  perseverance  and  conuitencj  afford,— u,  that  cor- 
recting the  fiUalnabitof  hot  |mnnit.  too  peremptorv  dictation,  and 
too  quick  diicouragement  which  is  iito  r«tl  canse  of  more  tbaabalf 
tbeir  duappointmenti  { they  familiarise  the  niinda  of  those  amoi^ 
their  Protestant  Allow  sabjects  who  are  considOTste  and  just*  with 
■ome  Gatbolic>born  scheme  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  which  reco.n- 
mending  itself  b;  its  manifest  reasonableness  to  their  cnnsctenre% 
maT  harmonize  with  that  svstem  of  publicity  and  accountability  which 
■tl  the  sure  protection  of  all  good  lostttations— be  compatibW  with, 
and  in  complelira  of,  previous  legislation  in  our  fd,rotir^wtth  the 
iudependenee  secured  by  that  l^islation  to  our  Church — with  the  21 
and  22  Qeorge  the  3rd.,  c  24,  by  which  its  Bishops  and  Clergy  were 
relieved  from  the  merciless  laws  of  the  Revolution,  declared  *'  entitled 
to  be  considered  good  and  loyal  8ubJects"ofHiti  MHjesty,  bis  Crown, 
and  Ghtvemment,"  and  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr. 
Flood,  *' embosomed  in  the  body  of  the  State," — with  the  tfnynootfa 
College  EnduwuiMit  Act,  the  Easement  of  Burials'  Act ;  the  Catholic 
Knaneipattoo  Act;  the  Act  which  secured  to  pauper  and  orphan 
ehildren  the  reli^on  of  their  Catholic  parents,  and  with  that  express 
eoaditioBf  on  whah  the  immnnitiei.  privileges,  and  eaempttwu  whidi 
the  more  important  of  those  acts  contain,  were  c^hred  and  aeoqited 
^Utt  continnance  of  the  Church  Estid»lishmoat  as  settled  by  law 
within  the  Realm. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  a  Whig  Government,  backed  by  large 
majorities,  presented  in  the  person  of  Lord  Morpe^  its  Irish  Sec- 
retary, to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  tm  bettn-  regulation 
of  Ecclesiastical  Revennes,  and  the  promotion  of  moral  and  relwioas 
Inrtraetion  in  Ireland."  Twenty  years !  I  What  «  multitu&  of 
vested  interests  in  Ecclesiastical  superfluities  have  grown  ap  durii^ 
their  course  1  Shall  the  Vice  RoyaJty  of  Lord  Carltsle  expire  to  bp 
remembered  onlv  for  the  profanations  and  hlasf^emies  of  a  prosdy- 


nonstrances  of  the  most  attained  and  inBueotial  members  amoi^  the 
Laymen  of  the  Established  Church,  has  roved  under  Episcopal  pa- 


market'places,  unawed  even  by  that  wholesome  fevr,  which  shields  in 
all  other  dviliied  caantries  the  relmous  convictimis  of  the  people 
from  insolence  and  outrage  ?   Shall  we  trust  of  the  Irish  Be^cien* 


protection  about  our  streets  and 
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tedon  be  snrrendvred,  aod  reatored  tmdar  Ui  iaflueneiB  to  the  wp- 
porters  of  a  liberal  Qorernnient ;  and  no  wcoritv  obtun«d  for  tne 
redraM  oi  the  great  wrong  which  froatratei  the  LegiilatiTe  Union  ? 
Wdl  do  I  reniember  how  the  People  of  oar  coanty  crowded  ^nt 
the  t^tma  in  their  tAoreh-Tardi  on  whi<^  was  placed  for  signattire, 
the  bcartMt  expreeeion  of  thrir  regret  at  hti  resignation  of  tne  ottee 
•f  Irish  SMretar^.  Bhallno  attempt  ba  made  to  awaken  the  now 
•xperienoed  Statesman  to  the  promises  of  his  mature  agvi  and  to 
tbe  sorrowful  disappointment  occasioned  hj  fais  forvetfiilneM  of  them  ? 
Are  the  Irish  Catholic  Constituemnas  and  thdr  Kopreaantatives  so 
"  loet,"  as  Mr.  Miall  says, "  to  all  self  respect^  as  to  be  eontant  with 
Church  matters  as  they  now  are  ? 

I  trust,  I  eamestlj  liope  not.  Bnt  I  ihould  infinitely  prefer  the 
apathy  which  Mr.  Miall  oondrainSf  to  an  edition  of  the  agitation 
wiieh  is  BOW  proposed  to  as.  My  object  in  publisbine  die  following 
pagce  is  to  prorc  to  them,  and  to  onr  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
mMw^nbjects,  how  easy  it  wonid  be  to  secare  religious  cootenu 
meat,  aad  pat  down  sectarian  ascendancy  in  every  parish  of  Ireland* 
witbmit  sabrerting  the  Ghnrcb  EstiUilishinentf  repeuing  the  laws  of 
the  Hefomadoa*  w  coaopromisiag  the  reUgions  consistency  of  the 
State. 

TbegrealaitofaUthedifflanltiaBiatheway  of  Irish  Ohnrdi  Ba- 
form,  m  A»  donbt,  ao  Btterir  groandless  oao,  whether  anything 
abort  of  stotal  drietioo  of  the  Protestant  BstaUishment  woold  aatis^ 
die  Oatholie  (%arcb  and  people.  By  that  donht  mnhitades  of  right- 
minded  meo  in  En«^and,  the  supporters  apon  principle  of  Oburoh 
Bodowmanla,  are  Starred  from  nripingus.  *'  Nusqaam  tnta  fides," 
is  their  lament  when  irritated  by  aaaieasured  lai^a^e  in  and  out  of 
poriiaiMnt,  they  refer  to  the  OathoUc  Oath.  Natarally  reloctaat  as 
ore  also  in  thmr  plaees  dionld  be,  wholly  to  withdraw  alight  destined 
m»  thej  fondly  hope,  in  its  1^>pmnted  time,  to  lead  tbew  Roman 
GaCholie  fellow  ooontrymen  from  errcM-  onto  truth,  they  are  not  to  he 
ooBfoonded  with  the  selfish  few  in  Irehmd.  who  look  npoo  the  sio^ 
cnna  and  nA  benefioes  of  the  Cfanrch  as  meass  of  patron^  and 
prorision  for  their  families,  to  be  preserved  at  all  hacards  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  empire.  Detast- 
sag  aoeleriastical  abuses  as  much  as  we  do,  they  would  dieerAilly 
aariac  ia  any  fair  and  boneat  |^  for  their  eorreetion.  It  is  our  datf 
vfaila  eaposing  theeaorndties  of  the  existing  sjwtem,  to  indicate  by 
vhat  aaaas  other  than  the  hafoe  of  destruetien—th^  may  be  re* 
Moved  or  aiitigatcd.  *'  Show  tts. **  said  Sir  George  Orey,  ia  one  of 
tha  debates  upon  tbt  Irish  Cborch,  "  some  well  considered  plan  «t 
Charqh  Reform  wUdi  «o  eould  eooHstently  adopt,  and  which  would 
bo  acceptable  to  your  own  prelates  and  people,  before  you  call  upon 
us  to  enter  npen  the  thsnkltiwi  course  of  remedyitw  the  evils,  which 
we^  as  wall  aa  you*  deplore.**  itis  inq>osnbU  to  deny  thejnstieettr 
that  aM«ar»  or  tiw  wudom  of  regolalu^  our  eondaet  on  thia  queatioa 
by  it.  1 

That  my  reasons  for  what  I  now  snggest  for  eonsideration  may 
ba  npparout  to  the  gcMral  reader*  I  have  appended  to  some  of  tha 
17 
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MttiMW  of  proposed  Bill,  BoteB,  ezpluiatary  of  tbe  nainro  id4 
•zttBt  of  tbenorateitiani  whteh  tbev  woald  effoot. 

I  fbd  very  eoiifid«it  that  iti  piwnnoiu  will  recomuieiid  titenwalrct 
to  BuuT  Bioeere  nemhen  of  the  Protestant  and  nanjr  rincere  uem- 
bers  of'^ the  Oatholio  uid  Presbyterian  GbHrehei. 

Altboo^,  regard  being  had  to  the  arailable  amoont  of  the  Iririi 
Eoelariaatieal  revenue,  it  woald  erentoallj  be  suAcientl^  efibetiTe  as 
a  mearare  of  justice  and  reform— there  would  be  nothing  eudden, 
violeotf  or  bumbling  in  its  operation.  Under  it  the  diminution  of 
income  in  every  Bishopriclc  and  Benefice  would  be  contemporaneous 
with  promotion,  increase  of  rank  and  of  worldly  means  to  a  new  in- 
cnmbent.  It  preserves  to  the  Prelates  of  the  Protestant  Church  the 
'  legal  precedence  which  is  the  fitting  attribute  of  their  cumiexion  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Sstablishment  of  the  Seat  of  Empire.  It  leaves 
all  vested  interests  and  all  episcopal  and  parochial  Incomes  during 
the  lives  of  those  who  now  enjoy  them,  untouched  It  deprives  no 
Frataatant  congregation  of  the  <^iportaaities  of  BeHgiona  worship 
w  tha  blessing  of  pastoral  superintendcM*.  Itmcrtasastbehieoiiws 
of  tha  memnbcaita  of  amidl  tivings,  and  of  Ab  working  enrataa.  It 
rataina  the  Obnrch  patronage  In  tiw  handa  of  those  by  whom  it  is  now 
^speuaed.  On  terms  undeniably  just  to  all  parties,  it  gets  rid  of 
the  perpetual  pother  about  the  flea-bite  of  Ministers*  Money.  It  re- 
lieves the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  dieheartenii^ 
consdousness  that  for  spiritual  service  to  a  small  and  rich  minority 
•they  reoeive  the  whole  trf  the  Ecdeuastical  Bevenue  of  their 
country. 

Without  d^artii^  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Oalbolie  Cttivreh 
of  Ireland,  wmoh  rejects  all  connexion  by  means  of  pecuniary  pro- 
vision between  its  der^  and  the  State,  it  secures  to  eveiy  parochial 
minister  a  suitable  resilience,  and  a  certain  amount  of  visible  inalien- 
.able  oomfort,  leaving  him  still  dependent  for  support  on  the  voluntary 
oflbrii^  of  his  flock.  It  preserves  to  the  Catholic  Prelates— res- 
tored to  the  legal  statos  for  which,  after  two  centuries  of  outlawry, 
ttiey  had  for  aeventv  yean  acknowledged  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Hfnue  of  Bnmtwidc — that  entire  freedom  frtun  control,  inSaenee,  m 
interference,  which  Ii  modi  better  tiiu  temporal  ^gwtj  or  State 
&vour,  and  essential  to  the  indqi«ndent  exerMte  of  their  anthori^ 
and  jurisdiction.  It  relieves  the  Catholic  People  from  the  bnrtbeo 
of  maintwning  the  fabrios  of  the  National  Churches,  and  throws  it, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  Bpoo>  withovt  increasing  the  burthens  of,  the 
land.  It  secures  as  mnoh  of  reli^eos  equality  in  every  pari^  as  is 
oensisteBt  witii  the  oonoeKton  o7  the  -  Protestant  Oborim  with  the 
State,  and  the  rapognaBoe  of  the  OatboKe  Ohnrdi  to  stioh  a  con- 
nexion. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  any  person  well  informed  upon  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals,  can  say  tluit  is  not  a  just  artntrament  between 
iht  clums  of  the  three  Rtligiona  profbned  in  Irdaod  on  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues. 

It  Is  published  in  the  firm  beliefthatDntilProtestantaandGatholica 
are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  eflbotin^  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Cttraroh  qnastion,  in  a  sfdrit  of  rdinouB  respect  for  solemn  engage- 
menta— of  tiirifty  i^ipreciation  of  advantages  already  gaioed-^d  of 
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dtHi^  as  reuects  farther  reforma  to  othen  as  the;  would  have  don* 
noto  tbenuelves — its  adjustment  oo  aa;  aatisfactor;  or  equitable  basis 
is  tmposMble — but  that  if  it  were  oace  commeaced  io  a  coociliatory 
temper,  aad  with  the  approval  of  the  Oatholic  Prelates  and  Cierg; — - 
the  wounds  of  the  Reformation,  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
would  ere  loag  be  healed,  the  Union  would  beoom*  a  reality,  and 
Ireland  cease  to  be  a  cauM  of  difficult/  and  anxietj  to  the  Empire 

Mj  place  in  Parliament,  I  majr  be  told*  is  tbeproper  placd  to  moot 
this  question.  And  I  agree  that  it  is.  But  having  made  the  en- 
dearonr  in  the  Session  of  1854  atid  failed,  muoly  as  I  believe,  fur 
lack  of  Oathtdic  suppsTti  to  <^aia  even  permission  to  bring  in  a 
BUI,"  I  am  satiafiea  that  pubUc  opiaion,  aot  onljr  as  to  the  neeesdtj 
«f  BedeaiasUoal  Reform  in  Ir^aa^  but  as  to  tb«  ohwaeter,  tlw 
limits,  and  practical  olgects  of  that  Beform,  must  aceompany  all 
iHmefiri  parliamentarj  effort  to  effect  it,  and  that  until  that  opinion 
b  formea  andprcmoaoeed,nogoverDment  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  paril  the  meoen  «f  its  general  polioj.  oa  what  woald  probabljr  be 
*  veij  thanfcleas  attempt  at  Irish  Cbarcb  Legislstion. 

We  pass  hy  for  tlie  present  the  plausible,  and  we  doubt  not 
well  cousideied  and  honestly  believed  arguments  in  tlie  pagea 
just  quoted.  Looking  to  the  Bill  itself,  two  considerations  occur 
to  Ds,  and  we  are  prompted  to  enquire,  first; — is  the  measure 
practicable  ?  and  secondly : — would  it  be  satisfactory  ?  It 
would  be  difficult,  we  should  think,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  finglish  mind,  to  induce  Parliament  to  coiiwnt  that  any  fund 
IiiUierto  applicable  to  the  endowment  of  tlie  Established  Church, 
should  be  diverted  from  its  present  use  to  the  endowment  of 
other  churches,  and  more  especially  of  our  own.   If  it  be  a  task 


'"A  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  tbe  laws  rdating  to  the  temporalities  ot 
the  Iriih  Chnrch,  and  make  proviaion  for  the  increase  and  mainteoance 
ofCbarch  accommodation  for  her  Majest/s  Subjects  in  Ireland."  Idid 
MOt  propose  this  Bill  vithOKt  good  advice,  nor  without  being  fully  tatisfled 
after  many  TCan  attention  to  tte  question,  thatalt  attempts  to  indaceUia 
Houae  of  Cnnmons  to  embark,  witiiont  chart  or  compass,  on  tbe  Sea  of 
Irish  Church  Reform — or  in  any  course  of  deviation  from  the  Settlement 
of  1689,  woaldfiulas  they  had  done,  though  made  by  able  and 

doqaentmeo,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr  Ward,  Mr.  Boebudic,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne, 
Mr.  Moore.  I  was  met  by  dariug  denials  from  Mr.  2Ti^ier  of  incontn^ 
TertiUe  statistical  fiusta.  It  was  of  little  use  to  expose  as  I  did,  the 
la^leasDiw  of  thoae  denials.  I  had  no  effective  Catholic  eupport,  and 
the  gorenunent  would  have  been  less  wary  than  govemmenu  are^if  it 
had  allowed  itself  to  be  much  troubled  about  a  matter  which  had  slept 
quietly  for  some  sessions,  and  about  which,  when  pFesented  in  a  practical 
bnsiDeM-Hke  shape,  nobody  seemed  to  care.  It  was  -intimnted  to  me 
afkerwards  that  a  vague  but  wholly  anfonoded  impresrion  prevailed,  that 
the  hill  oontained  daum  to  lecnte  a  pecuniaiy  provision  for  tbe  Catbito 
olerfy. 
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of  some  diffiealty  to  noamtuu  the  MaTnbotli  Sndbrment  ftorti 
the  general  resources  of  the  State,  who  vould  have  the  courage 
to  propose  a  Catholic  endowment  ont  of  what  has  always  been 
considered  a  parely  Ftotestant  fund  ?  The  State  might  possibly 
consent  to  tmj  other  application  of  the  fund,  now  remote 
soever  from  its  orf^al  pnrposes ;  bnt  we  cannot  realize  it  to 
ourselves  that  England  oonld  ever  be  brought  to  strip  a  ^otoa- 
tant  corporation  of  any  portion  of  its  revenue  in  aid  of  GBtbolia 
and  of  Oitholic  Priests,  as  saoh.  On  the  part  of  Catholics  them- 
reives,  the  idea,  we  believe^  is  entirely  discountenanced.  They 
would  not  fail  to  consider  an  endowment  of  this  description  as 
involving  a  connexion  with  the  State,  allhoo^  it  might  not 
imply  any  actual  dependence.    Tli^  make  no  claim  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Church  property,  for  Cfhnrch  purposes,  bat  thef 
certainly  cannot,  withont  deep  dishonor.  In  any  way  sanction 
its  cnjoymentby  the  present  oocnpauts.  Their  acceptance  of  any 
portion  would  imply  an  acquiescence  in  tho  possession  of  tlw 
remainder  by  the  fistablishnl  Church,  a  thing  which,  although 
they  may  endure,  it  vould  be  criminal  in  them  to  approve. 
Looking  upon  Church  ^roperU  to  be  held  in  Ireland  by  no  right 
more  sacred  than  the  right  ofthe  highva^-man,  they  would  be 
auswerable  to  conscience  for  compounduig  a  felony  did  any 
coimderation  induce  them  to  give  a  direct  sanction  to  tha 
retention  of  any,  even  the  smallest  portion,  of  the  ancient  Church 
Fro|>erty  by  its  artDal  holders?   it  ia  one  thing  to  forbear  the 
prosecution  of  their  own  claim,  and  another  to  admit  the  claim  of 
a  pretender ;  a  claim  too  upon  which  they  might  rightly  charge 
three  hundred  years  of  bloodshed,  oonfiaca'tiou,  di^race,  enforced 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  barbwuro ;  a  claim  which  has  within 
the  last  t«  enty  years  been  urged  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
atill,  by  the  obstruction  of  the  National  System  of  Education ; 
s  claim  which,  while  it  continues  to  be  acknowledged,  depresses 
the  spirit,  lowers  the  character,  tarnishes  the  honor,  diatraota 
the  councils,  and  deadens  Uie  raemea  of  the  nation. 

But  there  is  anotlier  feature  in  Sergeant  Shee*8  proposal  for 
rdigious  equality  strangely  ineonsistent  wi^  its  professed  ob- 
ject. It  maintams  and  confirms  the  supremacy  of  the  anti-na- 
tional institution  over  the  national  Church,  athing,aa  we  before 
observed,  to  which  submission  may  be  inevitable,  but  to 
which  it  is  impossible  thatCathohca  could  give  consent.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  wretched  question  of  precedence ;  we  lay 
no  daim  to  Lordii^  or  Graciug  for  our  preli^;  for  we  may 
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foice  ■  gDvanneni  to  pan  good  lavs,  bnt  m  cannot  fbrot  it 
to  Inre  good  taste.     We  speak  now  of  that  odious  sapremacy 
vbich,  ill  defiance  of  troth  and  reason,  is  assigned  bv  lav  to  the 
£stablishsient,  wliw  in  its  iavoor  the  rei;  exiatenoe  of  our 
Ctuuob  ia  a^ed  to  be  denied  and  at  moat  connived  at.  A 
-BiCMUi  Cathcdie  religion  is  to  be  aure  aeknoa^a^ed  foreertaia 
pwpoats  but  aciwwdingto  lav,  and  even  aeeording  to  the 
Uv  as  it  would  be  Oxed  oj  Sergeant  Shee,  there  no  more  exists 
a  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  then  there  existsan  Angli- 
csn  Church  in  France.    We  need  hardly  saj  that  we  here  re- 
strict the  tenn  Chorch  to  our  system  oi  portoial  govenunent, 
vbich  the  secular  gOTemment  knowing  to  exist,  and  knowing 
to  be  as  Intimate,  as  vigorous,  as  highly  diacipliued,  as  well 
o^anised,  aud  as  firmly  estaUishcd  aa  any  ia  the  worid,  baa  the 
iiicndiUe  stupidity,  and  the  na  less  incredible  insolence 
to  treat  aa  non-existent.   To  judge  from  the  itaiute  book  no 
one  could  tell  that  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Island  lived 
in  towns  and  villages,  that  it  was  occnpied  in  steady  and  atay- 
at'bome  pursuiti^  that  it  conairtad  oi  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
inecchants,  faraaen  and  labooren^  nnder  the  spiritual  gov^n- 
roent  of  rq^ular  paatota  with  jurisdiction  geogmphically  Umited. 
fur  ought  that  appears  in  tlw  statute  book  the  bishops  might 
be  gipsy  patriarchs  fixing  their  diouese  vherew  the  camp-kettle 
should  be  slang  for  tlie  night, and  shifting  it  vhen  tbehen-rooats 
iatheadghbottriwodshouldceasetobeprodoctive.  Dr.Nevmtn 
has  aomcvhere  obaerved  that  Protestants  reason  as  if  they 
^okefromadnwing^nKmiittdov  and  thdroj^xments  were  iu  the 
clisnnel.  Certainly  Se^esnt  Sheeliftsnphisvoioetotheaublime 
Establi^ment  as  if  he  and  ve  vith  him  vere  in  the  mire.  He 
iiitroduoea  into  hiabill  Uie  detestable  jaigon  of  "  Boman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  or  district,  and  fox  the  better  under- 
atsudiug  the  geographical  boundaries  of  ike  district,  eveiy 
mortal  parish  in  the  entice  district  is  to  be  enumerated. 

"TheTurk  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this 

and  the  acceaaion  of  tliis  "  Boman  Calhdic  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
of  Ihe  Binnan  Catholic  diocese  or  district,"  is  to  be  edified  to 
Uie  QovmoMnt  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  visitors  of  the  College 
of  M  aynooth.  It  ia  not  au^eated  in  virtne  of  vhat  authority 
the  certificate  of  these  respectable  individuals  is  to  beUie 
title  deed  of  o«r  prehites,  but  it  is  apparent  that  Sergeant  Shee 
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ia  bent  npou  Immoaring  one  of  the  moat  contemptible  little- 
nesses in  the  English  character  where  so  mnch  is  great,  that 
littleness  of  quibbling  which  indoced  Englishmen  upon  a 

Question  of  barren  title  to  drench  with  bitterness  the  few  and  evil 
ays  of  their  great  enemy  in  St.  Helena,  and  to  cover  their  own 
name  with  dishonor  by  the  affectation  of  denying  his.  Tree 
it  is,  the  kanied  Sergmnt  practises  some  lq;al  sleight  of  hand, 
and  sidles  in  with  a  casual  recognition  of  some  Catholic  titles, 
just  as  he  might  endeavour  to  steal  up  illegal  evidence 
to  a  juty.  But  surely  it  is  not  this  small  dexterity  that 
can  earn  the  respect  of  honest  Protestants,  or  command  the 
support  of  earnest  Catholics.  Why  not  rely  upon  justice, 
commoa  right,  plain  reason,  and  good  policy  P  Might 
he  not  refer  to  Canada,  and  insist  upon  the  same  measure 
of  justice  for  Ireland  P  In  Canada  there  is  no  Established 
Church  in  the  odions  sense,  and  why  shonld  there  be  in 
Ireland  more  than  in  Canada  ?  In  Canada,  the  status  of  the 
Cathelic  cletgy  is  acknowledged  \ritbout  circumlocution  or 
ordnance  surveys,  or  enumeration  of  parishes*  Why  not  ia 
Ireland?  The  practice  is  attended  with  no  danger  or  incon- 
venience in  Canada ;  why  should  there  be  any  in  Irduid  ? 
The  Canadian  Catholics  enjoy  thoee  riglits  in  consequence  of 
treaty  obligations  with  an  enemy  ;  are  the  Irish  to  expect  no 
favour  in  uie  character  of  fellow-subjects  P  The  Canadians^ 
fought  gallantly  a^inst  Wolfe,  and  they  are  rewarded  for  their 
gallantry  by  religious  equality ;  the  Irish  foaght  victoriously 
under  Wolfe,  and  they  are  rewarded  by  inferiority.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  a  Catholic  University  for  Canada  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  governor,  and  on  what  principle, 
it  may  be  asked,  shonld  there  be  one  rule  of  conduct  for 
Canada  and  another  for  Ireland  ?  This  would  be  the  direct, 
the  manly,  the  respectable  and  eventually  the  successful  course. 
We  hope  to  see  it  adopted,  and  not  in  a  tone  of  supplication, 
any  more  tlian  in  a  tone  of  bluster,  but  in  a  tone  of 
enmgr,  qnietueas,  and  determination. 

"V^  now  return  to  the  introductory  portion  of  Sergeant 
Sheets  book,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  vhat  he  nr^  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  oath  and  the  obligations  growing  out 
of  it,  is  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  and  that  the  import  of 
the  oath  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  minute  criticism. 
Admitting,  however,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  Catliolio 
Uember  of  Pailiament  binds  himself  in  no  way  to  disturb  or 
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vc*ken  tlie  Protestant  xeUgkm,  or  to  subvert  tbe  Church 
£sUbliahiKiity  we  ueilher  cui  tak«  from  Su^^ut  8hee  vhsl 
kgicuna  would  call  tbe  comptebmsion  of  the  term  Establish* 
meat,  nor  can  we  think  that  any  interference  with  its  emolu- 
ments would  amount  to  its  subversion ;  nay  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  even  weakened  or  disturbed  by  such. 

lo  the  first  place,  our  inquiry  may  limit  itself  to  the 
discovery  of  what  really  coosititntes  an  established  religion. 
Tlie  case  of  Ireland  is  proof  demrastrativej  that  it  need  not  be 
the  rdigion  of  the  people,  and  in  one  view,  a  religion  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  established,  if  it  be  aoknuwiedged 
by  the  law  as  the  religion  of  the  State.    That  is  tbe  one 
conetitoent  idea  of  a  Church  Establishment.   The  State  is  an 
abstraction,  and  so.  must  be  its  religiou;  but  treatiug  the 
State  for  the  purpoaes  of  out  inquiry  as  a  p^ou  or  a  cor- 
potaticm,  it  certainly  may  have  a  religion  without  paying 
tor  it.    The  panper  who  pavs  nothing  is  as  good  a  Protestant 
as  the  peer  who  pays  his  hundreds ;  and  if  tbe  State  paid  nothii^ 
it  would  not  for  that  be  the  less  Protestant  if  it  insisted 
upon  being  called  so.   It  is  act  difficult  to  imagine  the  case 
of  a  Goun^,  which  for  some  reasou  or  oUier  mi^t  be  unable 
o€  unwiUbe  to  give  its  clergy  State  suppnt,  and  which, 
Botwithstanaing,  should  feel  so  strongly  upon  matters  of 
religiou  as  to  prohibit  the  pubUc  exercnse  of  any  form  of 
worship  bat  tbe  one.   We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
tbe  form  of  worship  so  protected  would  be  zegankd  as  an 
established  leligioD,  aUhough  unsupported  by  tlie  State,  and 
faddin^  this  opinion,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  duty  of  a 
Cathdic  Member  of  Parliament  with  referMice  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Establiahment,  is  satisfied  by  his  abstaining 
from  the  promotion  of  a  formal  severance  between  Church 
and  State,  in  virtue'  of  which  the  present  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration called  the  Established  Church,  should  be  declared 
to  be  no  longer  the  religion  of  the  State.   This  we  should 
bold  to  be  the  duty  of  Uie  Catholic,  even  though  his  vc^ 
m^fat  not  have  tbe  effect  of  diminishing  the  income  of  the 
HsUblishment  by  a  groat ;  for  although  the  case  of  an 
EatabUshment  without  State  support  is  we  heUeve  imsginaiy, 
we  have  religion  amply  endowed  in  Eranoe  where  the  law 
acknowledges  no  Established  Church. 

Bat  we  have  abo  to  bear  in  mind  Uiat  we  are  dealing  with 
a  purely  local  question,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  au  IriA  Church 
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Ettiibliahment  it  vtterlj  unknown  to  tlw  hw.  ItwouMbens 
corceok  to  ipetk  ol  a  YoriEBhiie  Chnrdi,  u  of  an  Irish  Chnivh. 
Ko  one  pr^enda  that  a  Catholic  is  preclnded  by  fait  oath  from 
voting  for  the  conioUdationj  the  divirion  or  (he  creation  of 
English  Sees,  or  that  he  is  obliged  to  speonlate  npon  the  remote 
tendency  of  anj  measnre  of  Chnrch  diseipHne  that  is  sobmitted 
to  Farluunent.  The  Pope  did  not  oonceive  that  he  sobverted 
the  Frendi  (%nrch,  when  be  ooneented  to  a  ro-acrangement  of 
its  Bn<nent  divisions)  idtboogh  it  involved  the  snppression  of 
numeroos  sera,  and  atir^isbed  the  rightsof  veneraole  bishops. 
If  the  present  Irish  Dioceses  vers  by  act  of  ParliameDt 
reduced  to  one,  and  that  one  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of  6odor 
and  Man,  with  or  without  an  augmentation  of  salatj  to  the 
Bishop  of  that  place,  aud  snppoee  the  Church  Pr(^«rtja|^ilied 
in  any  manner  the  m^ion  migot  think  fit ;  so  long  as  the  style 
and  title  of  the  United  Church  should  be  acknowledged  by 
law,  and  its  discipline  maintained,  there  would  in  no  sense  be 
a  subversion  of  the  Bstablishment.  There  has  already  been  a 
Duke  of  Ireland,  (Robert  JJe  Yeie,}  and  why  not  a  Bii>hra  of 
Ireland  ?  The  Irish  Protestants  in  communion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, are  not  half  aa  nnnwrBOs  as  the  ^testants  in  tfae 
Diocese  erf  London,  and  no  one  could  be  heard  to  aay  that 
sucb  a  chan^  however  be  m^ht  deprecate  it,  wonld  amount 
to  a  subversion  ot  the  Imperial  Establishment* 

As  to  the  question  of  any  distarbanoe  or  weakness  in  the 
Bsbiblishment  resulting  from  interference  with  what  is  called 
Church  property,  8ei^eant  Shee  would  seem  to  kisisuate  that 
the  disturbance  and  weakneea  would  be  all  npaa  our  own  side. 
He  says  we  riiould  be  inundated  wiUi  unpud  (Mroselytiaers  oi  a 
zeal  more  intemperpte  because  more  genaine  than  that  of  tbe 
common  barrators  we  have  to  deal  with  now.  We  are  once 
more  at  a  loss  for  the  learned  gentleman's  premises.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  Presbyterians,  Methodista,  Unitwinna  or 
Quakers  are  more  successful  even  in  temporair  C0Rnpti(Hi  tiiaa 
tbe  people  a£  the  Establishment;  they  certainly  are  not  so  pro- 
minent. Indeed  if  we  were  to  push  Sei^nt  Sheets  iteaoning 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  ageiita 
of  proselytism  are  indolent  in  proportion  to  their  affluence, 
we  should  subscribe  to  pay  tliem  still  more  la^y,  as  degene- 
rate and  falling  states  have  purchased  theforbearance  of  invaden. 
But  fm*  our  own  part,  as  we  have  already  aaid,we  desire  anything 
rather  than  the  subversion  of  the  English  Estabhahment 
i^jarded  as  something  dialiuct  &om  tbi^  of  Ireland,  nor  even 
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io  Ihe  cue  of  Irdmd  hate  we  ny  dtvii*  to  poab  things  to  an 
extremity.  Some  of  oar  ootemporaries  bftve  Bonsidered  hb  fui 
specnlatiTe,  boi  it  certainly  is  our  wisb  to  be  as  praotieal  ae 
poadble.  Unlike  onr  Snglish  frieada,  tbe  volonbiries,  we  apply 
the  voluntary  principle,  ont  ve  bawe  not  the  faintest  desire  to 
walyfle  it  or  force  it  upon  othsn.  We  make  no  ap^okl  to 
^SeriptvK.  ThetiMifMbeeMeabtive.  Id  Ameriea,  abobtiooiata 
and  •lave.boldmand  slave«DreederB  quiet  their  ooneeimeea  with 
Scripturb  U  Catholics  in  thia  conntry  objeel  to  a  state  endow. 
m«st  for  tbenaelfea,  that  ia  a  matter  of  policy,  and  tb^  have 
no  right  to  fonje  their  rdootanoe  npon  others ;  bnt  tbey  JuTOft 
diatinet  right  to  their  proper  Ubactiee,  to  » legal  atanaiu  for 
their  cUvgy,  and  to  any  ajjaetoieBt  of  thebartbea«of  the  State 
whidi  they  can  constitationally  eoforee.  If  the  State  think 
proper  to  indulge  in  the  luKory  of  a  Chiwoh  Sstabliabmentf  it 
la  an  imperial  oonoem,  and  the  expenaea  should  be  borne  by 
the  Empire.  It  will  not  not  do  for  Eoglaod  to  say,  I  sapportmj 
bnooh  of  the  Eetabliahmenti  let  Irehrad  support  hers,  Offi 
anawer  n,  yon  like  yoor  llatablishment,  it  {s  yosf  fancy,  you 
tarte,  yoor  wcakBess,  your  doU,  anffthing  you  pleaae,  but  w« 
in  Inland  don't  want  we  don*t  lij»  it  don't  aerva  it 
don't  amuse  us. 

So  far  as  Ireland  is  represented,  whether  by  eleptors  or 
noD-clectors,  she  repudiates  an  establishment  for  heraelf; 
b«t  she  ndgfat  periiaps  aa^,  I  have  to  seme  extent  loat  my 
individuality  in  tbe  Smpire ;  and  tbe  Batabliahment  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  attached  to  the  countrnvailing  adTsotagna 
of  tbe  British  connexion.  IHie  Established  Church  being  a 
purely  imperial  institution,  there  is  no  reason  why  Ireland 
Aonld  be  bnrthened  with  tbe  exclusive  support  of  a  branch 
of  it,  and  that  upon  a  scale  of  the  most  wanton  extravagance, 
any  more  than  that  she  should  pay  out  of  her  provincial  purse,  the 
rudiments  of  Uie  ro^  army  tbat  may  be  stationed  in  Irdand. 
"We  have  no  desire  to  impoae  onr  souplcs  or  onr  p<^y  upcm 
tbe  Protestant  clet^.  If  they  prefer  state-payment  let  tbem 
have  their  preference,  but  let  their  payment  oe  from  imperial 
funds  and  upon  a  rational  scale.  We  tmnk  that  a  plan  could  be 
suggested,  which,  witliout  diminishing  the  funds  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  notably  or  almost  at  au,  and  without  throwing 
much  additional  burthen  npon  the  State,  might  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  all  parties,  and  that  with- 
out waiting  for  the  voidance  of  boiefices,  an  absuluto  and 
IS 
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final  change  might  take  place  in  the  eoane  of  a  single  session. 
The  Consolidated  Fund  taking  upon  itself  the  payment  of  the 
Established  Clei^  upon  whatererscaleaOhnrch  refonner  might 
i^nlate,  could  recoupe  itself  ont  of  the  sale  of  Church  lands 
at  the  foil  Talaej  and  with  a  parliamratarjr  title — and  also  by 
oompdling  the  landholders  to  redeem  the  tithe  rent  charge  for  a 
mocurate  com]poni(ion  as  thejr  hare  at  present  the  option  of 
redeeming  their  crown  and  quit  rents.  The  sum  so  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  JGxchequer  would  go  a  large  way 
in  diminishing  the  bnrthen  justly  thrown  upon  imperiu 
resources,  while  every  cause  of  complaint  in  Ireland  might, 
by  die  removal  of  a  few  odious,  although  really  inopoatiTe 
xestriotitms  from  the  Catholic  clei^  be  totally  at  an  end,  with- 
out any  af^proach  to  the  sabveenon  of  the  Establishment,  or 
any  state  provision  for  the  Catholic  de^.  But  under  no 
drcumstanoes  can  this  question  be  allowed  to  sleep.  The 
iEstablishment  will  not  obtain  easier  terms  by  delay. 
There  ace  those  at  work  everywhere,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
who  will  not  suffer  it  to  stand.  In  a  c«rtain  sense  they  are 
not  free  agents.  They  obey  the  bent  and  tlu  cnrreot  of  the 
time.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  them  to  level 
teligious  inequalities,  or  to  speak  modem  EngUsh*  or  wear 
modem  costume.  CHvilization  will  of  its  own  virtue  abolish 
the  present  Establishment  as  effectual  as  it  has  abolished 
jndunal  asbvlogy.  Help  who  may,  resist  who  will, "  evety 
valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low." 
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An.  Lp-ODD  phases  IN  LIT£BATUBB. 


F017BTH  PAPBft. 


Aimaiti  3)rpcyn^pli«a,  Norimbeigte.  1793. 

From  alHswrtation  annexed  to  Morgan'sP^timir^rt/dntttcM 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  1732,  inoch  interesting  information 
ma;  be  gathered  on  the  subject  of  Pamphlets. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  may  be  found  in  MituAefo*^ 
Ouide  to  Tbngues,  fol.  1627 ;  in  the  Preface  to  Icon  lAbeU 
iormm;  Skinno^s  Etjm.Ling.  AngI.fuL  1671j  and  Spelmsn'a 
Glomary. 

The  term  TampkUt,  or  lUtU  paper  book,  imports  no  re* 
pmachful  character,  uij  more  than  the  word  great  book  | 
itsigniBes  a  pasqnil,  as  little  as  it  does  a  panegyric  of  itself ; 
is  neither  good  nor  bad,  learned  nor  illiterate,  true  nor  false, 
serious  nor  jocular,  of  its  own  naked  meaning  or  construction ; 


dislmelion.  Thus  we  read  in  Bushworth  of  scurrilous  and 
abnnve  pamphlets,  ordered  to  be  burned  in  1647  ;  whilst  the 
K«»mium  of  QaeeuEmma  is  called  a  Pamphlet,  in  Holinshed. 

01dj*s  states : — As  for  the  antiquity  of.  pamphlets,  it  is  not 
only  questionable,  whether  the  Art  of  Printing  should  set  % 
bound  to  it,  but  even  the  adoption  of  the  name  itself,  which  yet 
I  t^e  to'  be  nore  modem  than  that  Art ;  for  I  look  open  them 
as  the  ddnt  c^pring  of  paper,  and  to  claim  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture even  of  bound  volumes,  however  they  may  be  short- 
er-uved,  and  the  younger  brother  has  so  moch  out-grown  the 
elder ;  inasmuch  as  arguments  do  now,  and  more  especially  did 
io  tiie  mincffity  itf  our  audition,  not  only  so  much  more  rarely 
nqiuie  a  larger  oompass  than  pamphlets  will  comprise ;  but 


according  as  the  subject  makes  the 
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these  being  of  a  more  ready  and  facile,  more  decent  and  rim- 
pie  form,  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  more  artless  ages, 
they  seem  to  have  been  pr^erred  bj  onr  modest  ancestry  for 
the  communication  of  their  Bentiments,  before  book-writing 
became  a  trade  t  and  laore,  or  vanity  let  in  detagea  of  digres- 
sory  learning,  to  swell  up  nnwieldy  folios.  Thus  I  find,  not  a 
little  to  the  honor  of  onr  subject,  no  less  a  person  than  the  re- 
nowned Kin|;  Alfred,  collecting  his  sage  precepts  and  divine 
sentences,  with  his  own  Boyal  band,  into '  qaatemions  of  leaves 
stitched  together which  he  woold  enlarge  with  additional 
quaternions,  as  occasion  offered :  yet  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
collection  so  much  within  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet  size  (how- 
ever bound  together  at  last,)  that  he  called  it  by  the  name  of  his 
hand-book,  becanse  he  made  it  his  constant  companion,  and 
had  it  at  hand  wherever  he  was. 

'*  It  is  so  difBoolt  to  recover  even  any  of  onr  first  books  or 
volumes,  which  were  printed  by  William  Caxton,  though  it  is 
certain  he  set  forth  near  half  a  hundred  of  them  in  folio,  that 
it  were  a  wonder  if  bis  pamphlets  should  uot  be  quite  lost. 
There  are  more  extant  of  his  successor  Wjnkin  de  Worde's 
printing  in  this  lesser  form,  whereof,  as  great  rarities,  1  have 
seen  both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  though  holding  no  compatisoa 
probably  with  those  othis  also,  which  are  destroyed. 

"  The  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  party  pro- 
duced an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  paper  lanthoms,  as  a 
"Wit  of  that  time  called  them,  which,  while  they  illuminated 
the  multitude,  did  not  always  escape  the  flames  themselves. 

"At  this  time  might  be  mentioned  the  restless  John  Lilburn 
and  the  endless  Wimam  Frynne,  who  wrote  in  earnest,  for 
both  bled  in  the  cause.  There  are  near  a  hundred  pamphlets 
written  by  and  concerning  the  first  of  these  authors. — But,  the 
labors  of  the  last  being  unparalleled,  I  may  here  not  improperly 
observe,  that,  during  the  forty-two  years  he  was  a  writer,  he 
published  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  pamphlets,  besides  several 
thick  bound  volumes  in  auarto  and  folio,  all  said  to  be  gathered 
into  abont  40  tomee,  and  extant  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Library.  I 
think  the  printed  caUdogue  of  his  writings  extends  not  in  their 
whole  number  beyond  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  different 
pieces;  but  Anthony  Wood  to  above  one  hundred  and  four- 
score ;  who  also  computes,  he  must  needs  have  composed  at 
the  rate  of  a  sheet  every  day,  from  the  time  that  he  C4me  to  , 
man's  estate. 
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"This  ptiticular  iiotiee  of  our  most  volaminouBPampbleteer 
vjU  load  OS  to  a  genend  review  of  the  nataQroos  produce  of  tho 
presa,  during  that  tarbuleut  series  aforesaid,  wherein  he  was 
iwh  »  froitfol  iDttrament,  to  im^«gnate  same  and  pro- 
vote  the  sQperfwtation  thereof,  for  by  the  grand  ooUection 
of  Pamphlet^  which  was  made  bj  Toiplinsoa  the  bookseller, 
fnm  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IfilO  to  the  beginning  of  1660, 
it  appean  there  were  published  in  that  space  near  thirty 
UkhumuI  aevwal  kraeta ;  and  that  these  were  not  the  coaiplete 
ima  of  that  periods  them  ia  good  presvnption,  aad  I  beUevc^ 
BTOofi  io  being  t  notwifchatandingi  it  ia  enriched  with  near  a 
anndred  manuscripts,  which  nobody  then  ( being  written  onthe 
side  of  Royalists)  would  venture  to  pat  in  print;  the  whole, 
however,  for  it  is  yet  uudiaperaed,  is  progressionally  and  uni* 
iDmly  bonnd,  in  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes,  of  all  sizes. 
The  oatalogue,  wliich  waa  taken  by  Marmaduke  foster,  the 
aBetioMor,  consists  of  twelve  volumes  in  folio;  wherein  every 
pieee  has  a«ch  a  punctual  register  and  reference,  that  the 
malteat  even  of  a  single  leaf,  may  be  readily  repaired  to  there* 
bj.  They  were  coUeoted,  uo  doubt,  with  great  assiduity  and 
ei^tense,  aad  not  preserved,  in  those  troublesome  times,  with* 
oat  greater  danger  and  difficulty  j  the  books  being  oftea 
afaifted  from  pUce  to  place  out  of  the  Army's  reach.  And  so 
scarce  wwe  many  of  these  tracts,  even  at  their  first  publicationt 
that  King  Charles  I.  is  reported  to  have  given  ten  pounds  for 
only  readiDg  one  of  them  over,  which  he  could  no  where  else 
procure,  at  the  owner's  house  in  St.  Paul's  Cbnrcb-yard. 

"Bytbe  miwificenoe  of  his  MqestvGteo.  III.  the  British  Mu- 
Mom  waa  some  years  since  eariched  with  this  most  yaloable 
QoUeetioa  of  30,000  trtcts,  bound  in  2000  volumes;  100, 
chiefly  on  the  King's  side,  were  printed  but  never  published, 
the  whole  waa  intended  for  Charles  the  First's  usct  carried  about 
£nglaad  as  the  Parliament-army  msrched,  keptinthecolLectors 
warehouses  disguised  as  tables  covered  with  cauvas,  and  lodged 
last  at  Oxford  under  the  care  of  Dr>  Barlow  till  be  was  made 
Bttbop  of  Lioooln.  Tbry  were  offered  to  the  Library  atOzfordj 
and  at  leogtii  bought  for  Charles  II>  by  his  stationer  Samuel 
Ifcame,  whose  widow  afterwards  was  obliged  to  dispose  of 
them  byleaveof  the  King,1634;  butitisbelieved,  they  continued 
unsold  till  his  present  Majesty  bought  them,  of  Meamc's  re- 
praaeDtativea.  In  a  printed  paper  it  is  said  the  ooUeckor  re- 
fined JM^OOO  for  then. 
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"  Out  oftbia  immense  collection  Boshwoith  famished  himself 
with  authorities ;  and,  if  the  spirit  of  partj  was  not  so  prevalent 
among  them,  we  might  still  look  them  orer  with  profit,  but 
th^  are  too  mndi  spoiled  bjthe  canting  divinity  of  tiie  times, 
which  suits  not  the  present  age.  Yet  we  have  not  been  totallj 
wanting  in  taste  for  these  ephemerous  prodactions,  or  of  pur* 


more  than  £600  for  Tom  Britton  the  smallooal  man's  collection 
in  this  way ;  and  Anthony  Collins,  whose  collection  aftwwardi 
produced  above  £1800;  enconragement  snffidenfe  to  induce 
other  collectors  to  gather  what  the  squalls  of  fete  and  chance 
may  throw  up.'* 

Dr.  Francis  Bernard^  who  was  physician  to  King  James  II., 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  well  versed  in  literary  history.  He 
had  the  best  private  ooUection  of  acaroe  and  curious  booKS  that 
had  been  seen  in  England,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  theirvaloe. 
'  He  died  Feb.  9,  1697,  in  bis  70th  year.  The  Gatalogne  of 
bis  books,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  is  dated  in  1698.  The 
amount  of  this  Auction  (after  deducting  4is.  in  the  pound, 
which  were  the  expenses  of  the  sale)  was  £1600,  a  large  sum 
in  that  time,  when  the  passion  for  rare  books  was  much  more 
moderate  than  it  is  at  present. 

Pamphlets  have  been  the  terror  of  oppression.  Thus  Pfailip 
the  Second's  wicked  employment,  treacherous  desertion,  and 
barinroas  peraeention  of  his  secreUiy  Antonio  Perez,  npbraids 
him  out  ot  that  Author's  LibriUo,  through  all  Europe,  to  this 
day.  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  has  not  yet  got  clear  of  Sve/i' 
anan's  Detection.  Bobert  Earl  of  Leicester  cannot  shake  off 
Sfatker  Parton't  Oi'een-eoat — Geoi^  Duke  of  Buckingham 
will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr.  Eglisham's  Fore-runner  e^  Be* 
venge.  Nor  was  Olivar  Cromwell  far  from  kilUng  himself, 
at  the  pamphlet  which  argued  it  to  be  Murder^  lest  it 
should  prsoade  others  to  think  so,  and  he  perish  by  ignobler 
hands  than  his  own. 

Oldys  goes  into  a  mass  of  arguments  and  valuable 
information,  hut  we  shall  close  with  one  of  his  arguments  in  favor 
of  carefully  jprvwmff^ pamphlets: —  "Thevstandin  greaterneed 
of  such  care,  than  writings  better  secured  by  their  bulk  and 
bindings  do.  Many  good  old  family  books  are  descended  to 
us,  whose  backs  and  sides  our  careful  grand-sires  buffed  and 
bossed  and  boarded  against  the  teeth  of  time,  or  more  devour- 
ing ignorance,  and  whose  leaves  they  guarded  with  brass,  nay 
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silver  dasps,  agaioat  the  assaults  nf  worm  and  weather.  Bat 
these  defeacdess  oondaits  of  advertisetneat  are  so  tnnch  more 
nbnoxioas,  by  reason  of  their  nakedness  and  debility,  to  ^1 
deftnicCife  casualties,  that  it  is  more  rare  and  difficult  for  want 
of  a  proper  osflum,  to  meet  with  some  tracts  which  have  not 
been  printed  ten  years,  than  with  many  books  which  are  now 
more  than  ten  times  their  age." 

Several  scarce  tracts  have  been  reprinted  and  their  ideal 
value  of  coarse  lessened,  scarce  tracts  have  at  all  periods  brought 
neat  prioesi,  until  reprinted.  At  the  Anction  of  the  Books  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  Se^eant  Surgeon  to  Qaeen  Anne,  small 
tracts  brought  from  3  and  4  Guineas  to  £30. 

The  Spaedo  deUa  JSesta  Trum^anie,  by  Jordano  Bruno, 
an  Italian  atheist,  is  said  in  the  Spectator,  No.  389,  to  have 
sold  for  £30.  Baty  by  a  priced  Catalogue  of  this  sale  once  in  Mr. 
Bindley'a  possession,  it  appears,  that  the  price  actually  given 
for  it  waa  twentv-ei^t ;  it  was  bought  by  Walter  Qavel,  £sg|. 
Hie  same  copy  Deeune  successively  the  property  of  John  Ni- 
chols, ot  Joseph  Ames,  of  Sir  Peter  Thompson,  and  of 
C.  Tutet,  Esq ,  among  whose  books  it  was  sold  by  auction  at 
Mr.  Gerard's  in  Litchfield-street.  A  catalogue  of  Charles  Ber- 
nard, 1676,  is  in  the  Sloane  collection.  No.  1770 ;  and  a  let- 
ter says  he  was  net  himself  witty;  but  he  was  at  least  the  canse 
of  wit  in  others. 

"  I  vent  to-day,"  says  Swifl  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  Mardi 
19,  ''to  see  poor  Charles  Bernard's  books;  and  I  itch  to  lay 
out  nine  or  ten  ponuds,  for  some  fine  editions  of  fine  au- 
thoTS."  And  on  the  29th  he  adds,  '*  I  walked  to-day  into  the 
City,  and  went  to  see  the  auction  of  poor  Charles  Bernard's 
books.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Physic  books,  so  £ 
bought  none ;  and  they  are  bo  dear,  1  believe  I  shall  bay 
none." 

'  Daring  the  first  French  Revolution,  we  may  consider  that 
the  epoch  of  Pamphlets  and  Caricatures  was  at  its  height. 
Such  ill  fact  was  the  state  of  public  fermentation  and  excite- 
meat  that  the  journals,  no  matter  how  nnmerona,  were  insof- 
lident  to  assuage  the  morlnd  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  their 
avidity  for  controversy  either  social  or  political.  The  pamphlet 
had  moreover  the  contemptible  privilege  of  being  published 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  a  privily  to  whidi  the  periodical 
joamals  coold  not  well  lay  claim. 

It  is  ia  this  category  of  clandestine  pamphlets  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  phme  the  atrocions  libels  directed  in  such  vast  and 
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dio^pntable  numbers  agaii^  the  oufoitaiiate  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  J  were:  L"  Autrichienns  en  goguetUtCuVorgieBoyaht  (1789). 
Id  these  dialpgues,  compoaed  by  aome  scoondFel  of  the  loweat 
caste,*  and  accompanied  by  engraTinea  worthy  of  the  aabject ; 
the  queen^  the  count  d'Artois,  and  Madame  de  Polignac,  are 
lepresented  as  abandoning  tfaemselvea  to  the  moat  wicked 
licentioasness ; — La  Metsaline  Frangaut  (1790)  a  libel  again&i 
tbe  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Polignac^  and  the  Princess  d* Benin; 
— -Za  Cot^eamn  de  Mm  de  Polignae,  Emi  Autorique  aw  U 
vw<feJlfafi>^iift>w«^(Vei8aiUefl)chezlaMontansier,  h&tel  dea 
Oourtisaues,  1789).  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  unheard-of  licence  of  these  pamphlets,  in  the 
greater  tiumber  of  which  the  unfortunate  aflair  of  the  Necklace 
is  revived  and  shamefully  distorted,  prefixing  it  as  a  text  to  the 
most  ignoble  calumnies.  In  one  of  these  libekt,  which  bad  for 
a  title,  Xm  Propk^Uta  Framgaiseat  the  young  Danubiu  is  called 
Faimabie  ti^mi  de  SaceAna  et  de  MeaaaUne.  llieae  wrtin^ 
before  which  the  soul  revolted  in  disgust,  were,  notwithstanding 
their  obscenity,  sought  after  with '  avidity  io  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolutionof  1789,  A  year  afterwards,  there  was  sold  alittle 
less  publicly  in  Paris,  Le  Bordel  National  aoua  lea  atupieee  de  U 
Seine.  In  1791,  we  met  amon^tthe  pamphlets,  £e  £raule 
de*  Capu^aa,  ou  U  miile  et  unieaa  £our  de  Marie  Aniaim^Uf 
ope'rfl  ariatocradco  eomico  riaiile  ( Saint  Cloud  de  rimptimme 
des  Clairvoanls ;  cul-de-sac  des  fiecherchea.) 

Several  other  revolutionary  pamphlets  were  worthy  to  figure 
besidethosewe  have  named.  Amongst  them  were  Xtf  Pare  aua 
Cerfaj  ou  Por^giue  de  Vaffreux  deceit  ftar  nti  Z^i^  patriote  (Paris, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Baatille) :  L'audienee  dea  ev^era  dialogue  enire 
M,M.  de Zauna^ de  Flesadlea,  deSauviffny,ei  FouUm (1789);  t 
Za  grande  irahuon  dScouverte  du  comte  de  Mirabea%y  1790. 

"  The?  were  attributed  to  a  comedian  named  Hayenr. 

t  Id  1790,  at  the  fair  of  Saint  GermalD,  soon  mooDtabanks  patodied 
tbe  murders  of  these  victinu  of  the  14th  of  Jnljr ;  they  placed  a  bkM)4r 
heart  at  the  end  of  a  eabre,  aod  sung: — 

Non*  il  n'est  point  de  fete, 
Quand  le  coear  n'ea  est  pas. 

All  the  pamphlets  published  at  this  dme  prove  most  deariy  that 
atrocious  as  the  orueltiea  perpetrated  daring  the  Reign  of  Terror  were, 
they  in  a  very  few  cases  exceeded  the  atrocities  to  which  the  pnUic  mind 
was  excited  by  tbe  enemies  of  Royalty.  The  harrowing  descriptioas 
presented  to  as  by  Lamartine,  by  Carlyle,  and  indeed  by  all  who  hare 
written  of  the  Reign  ttf  Terror,  are  but  mere  matter-of-fiurt  redtab, 
noordi  of  what  realTj  took  plwx,  nothiog  iuTsnted— netUng  too  Ugbly 
oolorsd. 
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A  gmtnambarof  pamphleU  were  directed  agunst  Chridii- 
mitr.  One  of  these,  Le  oaltekime  d%  genre  hrnimH,  pablished 
u  1789,  vas  a  oateofaum  of  atheitin,  lud  was  openl;  kM,  at 
tbe  aune  period  that  the  goremmrat  arraigned  before  the 
tribanals  the  anti-rerolntionBry  mandatea  of  several  bishops. 
Dnring  these  disoatsions  on  the  civil  politj  of  the  olergj  the 
government  distribnted,  and  caused  to  be  read  in  a  load  voice 
in  the  poblie  ways,  writiaga  devoting  [nieats  who  opposed  the 
levolotioiMrj  OOTemment  to  the  fhry  and  vengeanoe  of  ttw 
popvlaee. 

"They  disiribated  these  writings  (said  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrierea,  inhisMemoira,  vol.  II.  p,  £10)  to  men  possessing  loud 
and  sonoroos  voices,  and  a  talent  for  declamation  proportionate 
(o  the  grossnesa  of  the  aaditory  for  whom  Ihey  were  destined. 
The  greater  number  of  tbeae  works  were  in  dialogues.  The 
deigy  were  painted  Uiere  in  the  most  odious  colors,  to  draw  on 
them  Uie  contempt  of  the  peopte }  their  riches,  their  luxury, 
their  ambition,  were  shown  forth ;  the  pourtrayal  of  Uiese  vioes 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  the  most  violent  abuse;  all 
these  intermiugled  with  some  atones  of  the  most  obsceue  nature 
against  monks  and  religious  women  and  even  bishops,  all  suited 
to  divert  the  auditory.  The  two  interlocutors,  mounted  on  a 
apedea  of  trestle,  attacked  each  other  reciprocally,  animating  their 
ledtals  with  eomic  gestures.  We  can  easily  conceive  how 
bca^y  thoee  ware  who  played  the  part  of  the  advocate  of  the 
cle^y,  and  how  easy  was  the  triumph  of  the  adversary  wbiLs 
oomlu^ting  the  weak  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  priests. 


from  1790,  they  affixed  placards  bearing  in  large  letters 
tliese  words,  Tingt-cinq  miltiona  a  ga^iur.  This  was  the 
namber  of  the  civil  list.  Xn  July,  1701,  after  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  they  cried  in  Uie  sheets  Im  d^laraHon  d»  ci-^kvaiU 
Soi  ei  de  la  ci-deoanf  Heine,  and  had  songs  publicly  sung 
against  Marie  Antoinette.  In  1792,  finally,  libels  were  spread 
in  ail  quarters  inating  with  impunity  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  murder  of  the  King*  These  atrocities  were 
lead  opoUy  and  in  a  I«id  voice  in  the  public  thoroughfares, 
on  the  SKiuiicSj  in  the  gardensi  and  even  at  the  TniUeries. 
An  orator  mounted  on  a  ebair,  and  turned  towards  the  crowd 
who  pressed  et^rly  forward  to  bear  htm,  declaimed  to  hia 
aaditoty,AudimprDvisedthemo8tvebemeDtdiatrib^<  Thefollov-. 
ingiaapaasage  boma  pamphlet  entitled  £«  CShttede  Cidohdei 
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f^anfais,  and  sapplied  hj  a  witness  whose  testimony  it  would 
be  impossible  to  suspisctj*  and  who  heard  it  read  in  a 
high  time  in  the  Toilleries  under  the  windows  of  Louis  XVIv* 
durinff  one  of  the  first  days  of  Jane,  1792. 

"  This  monster"  (it  was  to  the  King  be  alladed)  '*  em^kiyed 
hia  pown  and  his  treasares  in  opposing  the  r^jenerabon  of 


bring  death  and  desolation  into  France.  Qo,  savage ;  thj 
crimes  mast  have  a  limit.  Damiens  was  less  culpable  than 
thou,  and  he  was  punished  with  the  most  horrible  tortures  f<» 
faaving  the  wish  to  free  France  from  a  monster.  And  thou, 
wlmse  enormities  are  twenty  -five  million  of  times  azeatw^  thou 
art  permitted  to  pass  with  impunity.  But  tremue  tjrantB; 
your  doom  is  not  far  off."  The  orator  then  read  a  description 
of  all  the  Kings  of  France ;  and  ooming  to  Louis  XVI,  thus 
concluded  Shall  we  sleep  for  evermore  the  aleep  of  .the 
dead  f  Shalt  we  crawl  fur  ever  at  the  feet  of  tyrants?  Since 
the  successor  of  so  many  tyrants  has  broken  all  the  bonds  that 
attached  him  to  us,  let  us  trample  under  our  feet  this  spectre 
of  royalty."  Some  days  after  this,  on  the  £Oth  of  June,  the 
TniUeries  was  invaded  by  the  people. 

Whilst  the  lists  were  open,  that  is  to  say  until  the  10th 
of  August,  the  royalists  replied  to  the  revoluUonary  fire 
of  the  pamphlets  by  violent  attacks.  A  momentary  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  King  was  manifested  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  the  royalist  part^  burled 
against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Mirabean,  to  whom  thiey 
attributed  the  disorders  of  tliese  days,  a  pamphlet  entiUfld 
J)omine  salvum  fm  r^em,  which  owed  to  its  violence  a  cde* 
-bnty  not  merited  by  the  talent  of  the  pamphleteer.  Then 
followed  immediately  in  succession,  Ouvrez  done  let  yeux  ; — 
VAdresM  aux  Provinces  ; — Za  vie  privoe  «i poUtigue  de  Biim' 
dinei  la  Fajfette,gin^al  de*  £leueU,  one  of  the  fifty  pamphleU 
of  the  time  on  this  General  of  one  idea,  who  owed  to  a  con- 
currence of  fortuitous  circumstances  the  chance  of  becomii^  a 
celebrity^  and  playing  a  part  in  history,  though  possessed  of 
narrow  genius  and  short-sighted  abiuty.  Jja  Paeeion  de 
IiouviXVL :  this  was  the  description  of  theretarnfromVarenaes; 
Ztf  eomie  rendu  de  la  prelendue  AeeemHdt  NaUofuki — Jm 
filut  covrtee  foUee  etmt  lee  meilleures. 


A  modem 


*  See  the  JtotOear,  da  19th  June,  1792. 
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A  vast  number  of  ^ese  pamphleti  were  printed  at  th« 
expenee  of  the  Civil  lAat.  AmoBK^t  t  hoae  which  they  published 
ven:  Lorn*  ZVI.  Jaas  CSiAm«/;— £m  Diahguet  de* 
Smile*; — LetmoHoM  dn  PalaU'Royal ;  lail  iouvre  gare  la 
bombe ! — Sout  u»  roi,  noiu  aviotu  du  pain; — Grand  motiom 
det  Mallet! — ^l  vom  ne  vouiez  pat  rmdre  vot  comptee; — 

Rendez  rot  comptet,  elf.  le  camp.    These  latter  pampb- 

kii  applied  to  the  Constitnted  Afisembly,  which  terminated 
It  that  time  ita  labors,  and  gave  jdace  to  the  Legislative 
Asaembl^.  It  was  father  strange  to  see  royalty  proinoting 
vith  all  ita  power  the  dissolntion  of  this  assembly  at  the  verj 
moment  when  a  considerable  sectiou  of  the  left  side  rallied  in 
the  cause  of  order,  and  devoted  themselves,  nuder  the  guidance 
(rfBarnave,  to  sustain  the  monarchy,  promotingat  great  expense 
the  reunion  «3&  the  L^slative  Assemblv,  wliich  finally  caused 
the  iin|Hisonmait  of  the  King  and  the  destruction  of  Bo^alty. 

Amoiust  the  royalist  writings  which  fomented  the  tnal  of 
Louis  XVl.,  we  may  name  Ofympe  de  Gouga^  d^/enteur 
offideux  de  Zouie  J[VI ;  a»  prdiidentde  la  QmventionNaiioH- 
el.  It  was  this  same  Olympe  de  Gou}^«  who  obtained  by  his 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  a  sort  of  celebrity,  and  whom  another 
pamphlet.  Let  Troit  Umet^  ou  le  taint  de  lapatrte,  conducted 
soon  to  the  scafibld.  Then  ve  have  L'Jvit  h  la  Convention  tur 
le  proeit  de  Loeit  XVI.  Montjoie ; — La  P^Uon  de  grdce  ei  de 
dSmence  pour  Louie  ^Sl.  by  Marigni^.  It  is  but  right  that 
we  should  not  foiget  the  romance  of  Hennet :  0^  /  man 
peeple  gue  fai-je  fail  ?  Nor  the  "  trag^ie-apotb^ose"  on  the 
death  of  the  King,  published  February,  1793,  by  Aignan,  the 
courage  of  which  may  be  lauded  notwitbstauding  its  want  of 
t^ent.  Amongst  the  anonymous  pamphlets  on  the  same 
■abject,  we  may  note  the  following  : — Vn  verlueux  Fran- 
faie  h  la  OmveitlieH  JfalioHale.  They  had  the  temeri^ 
even  to  praise  in  it  the  Garde  do  Corps  of  Paris,  and  justify 
the  death  of  Lepelletier; — La  Prodamaiion  du  Jtoi  ^  tee 
emete  rhoUdt ; — le  Plainer  pour  Louit  XFI*  par  Le 
ateyem  J.  /.  JMerU;  J^ome  el  morl  kSroique  de  Louie  XFL, 
par  vMe,  ekee  Cromwell,  au  Palais  EyaUih.  A  bookseller 
named  Ijaurent  was  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tribn- 
sal,  in  the  first  davs  of  June,  179S,  for  having  sold  some 
of  these  writii^ ;  bat  had  the  good  fortune  to  ho  acquitted. 
The  22nd  of  April,  1793,  they  announced  niblicly  in  the 
Joamals  U»  Memeire  Juetifial^pour  Lomt  aVI, 
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Tlie  terrible  law  enforced  hy  Dantoii  was  not  yet  admiu- 
ist^ed.  Bat  we  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  erai- 
before  the  law  of  the  21st  of  September  them  were  not 
nnmeroos  rietims  amongst  the  royalist  writers  and  book- 
sellora.  The.  piinter  Froul^  who  had  printed  la  BdaUom  ie» 
viMi-quatre  kmm  (PangoitieqitiinitprSecdS  la  mori  de  Lomu 
XVI.,  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed.  The  bookseller, 
Web^  for  having  sold  L'Jppel  ^  la  pottMU  *ur  lejugenutU 
du  bv  the  Benedictine  Gallais,  mec  a  similar  &te,  and 
maintained  a  generous  silence  r^arding  the  name  <k  ^e 
author  whom  they  required  him  to  betray.  We  will  men- 
tion one  more:  LeMartyrede  Marie AnhnneUe^  min^j i 
Le  IHaloffne  entre  un  maire,  un  cure  et  i»  baujyeoii,  ({viDted 
by  the  friends  of  truth  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  abased 
people,  treating  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Kingf  and  the 
destructiou  of  the  wonarcbj^  second  year  of  disorder  and 
aDarchy.)  The  Boyelists  thus  spread  amount  the  people 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  whicli  all  the  activity  or  Tigilence 
of  tlie  revolutionuT  police  could  not  foresee  or  prerent.  A. 
decree  of  the  Hth  of  March,  1794,  commanded  pubhc accusation 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal : — 

"That  information  should  be  given  against  the  authors  and 
distributurs  of  libellous  manuscripts  distributed  iu  the  markets 
uid  public  ways,  which  are  an  outrage  to  the  dignity  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  national  representatives/' 

We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  levolntione^  pamphlets 
during  the  Beign  of  Terror.  Indeed  it  ia  unnecessary,  as  any 
reader  interested  iu  the  subject  can  consult,  on  this  point,  the 
Catalogue  Pix^r^urt ;  it  is  worth  cousultiog,  for  on  this  point 
a  catalogue  is  almost  a  history. 

"Beside  the  revoluiionary  horrors  and  turpitude  were, 
placed,"  says  Nodier,  **the  facetious  and  the  buriesqne. 
The  Vaudeville  was  wrapped  up  with  the  bonnet  rouge,  and 
the  rattle  of  folly  was  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  giullutine. 
Their  poetry  and  songs  were  furious,  licentious,' grotesque 
shameless.   Their  guettes  had  the  odour  of  blood.'''* 

As  for  the  pamphlets  under  Uie  Directory  an4  the  vieisu- 
tudes  of  license  and  alavery  through  which  the  Bren 
bad  to  pass,  we  may  fono  some  idea  from  the  fact,  that 
die  restrictions  beanng  on  the  liberty  oi  the  press  were 


'  rre&ce  19  UwCaUlogoe  Fiiirtfegart,  1^  Ch.  Kodler. 
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not  an  innoration  of  the  consular  gOTernm^Eitj  but  the  simple 
coutinuation  of  the  directoiial  r^mations.  A  little  book  for- 
cotten  at  the  preseut  daj.  Lei  Memoirea  de  Caadidej  bjr  Delisle 
de  Salles,  pat  in  relief  in  a  very  piquant  maanez  the  conditiim 
of  the  press  under  theDii-eotorv.  The  anihor  aouposes  a  new 
Candue  enamoured  with  French  liberty  of  which  he  had  Iward 
wonderaj  smitten  with  the  word  ^Republic^  and  the  noble 
maiima  engraven  in  the  constitatioji,  he  arrives  in  Prance,  and 
repairs  to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembuarg,  where  he  is  pre- 
aoited  to  General  Moulins,  one  of  the  five  Directors  of  the 
Bepoblic. 

"  Ton  may  publish  all  jou  behold  in  France,'*  said  the  general 
to  him,  "]>rovided  yon  donotconspireagaiiut  the  Government. 
Hie  press  is  free  here;  none  but  slaves  to  monarchy  fear  pub- 
licity and  scrutiny," 

Candide  retired  delighted;  he  had  at  length  found  tliis  land 
of  liberty  in  which  he  desired  to  live,  and,  as  he  bad  a  work  in 
his  portfulio  which  did  not  conspire  against  the  Government, 
he  hastened  with  it  to  the  publisher. 

"What I  a  few  philosophical  remarks  on  natural  rights, 
ffiorsHty,  the  first  principles  of  justice?  take  your  book.  Mon- 
sieur Candide;  it  would  cause  my  press  to  be  seized,"  cried  the 
typographer.  "But  I  cannot  sec  the  reason  of  your  remark," 
says  Candide;  "have  I  written  aught  but  truth?"  "What 
kind  of  truth?*"  replied  the  printer.  "Is  it  the  truth  which 
is  the  order  of  the  day  ?  the  truth  which  the  Government 
permits  to  be  propagated?"  "  Have  you  two  kinds  of  truth 
here?"  cried  the  artless  disciple  of  Pangloss.  "Tesl  un- 
doubtedly, Citizen  Candide,  if  I  printed  your  book  it  would 
conduct  me  straight  to  ruin,  and  you  to  Sinnamari.*' 

The  picture  is  without  doubt  a  little  overdrawn,  and  we  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  exa^^tion  of  satire,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  true;  and  it  proves,  as  appears  to  us,  that  the  press 
was  not  much  moie  free  after  the  ]  b  Fructidor  than  it  was  after 
the  18  Brumaire. 

Caaicatdus  nuKiNn  the  Revolution. — The  motives  which 
have  induced  us  to  write  of  the  pamphlets  authorizes  us,  we 
conceive,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  caricatures  of  the  same 
period.  We  there  discofer  Uie  samepasnons,  the  same  hatreds, 
the  same  exaggerations.  The  mind  which  guided  the  pen 
diredfd  also  Uie  pencil,  it  was  the  form  merely  of  the  satire 
that  was  changed.  The  first  caricatures  which  we  have  before 
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US  date  from  1789,  and  represent  the  earW  days  of  the  reunion 
of  the  Constituents.  Here,  joa  see  the  Bishop  of  Aatun  re- 
united to  the  minister  Babaut  Saint  Etienne  ana  to  the  Jansenist 
Camus  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  Beligion,  and  delivering 
themselves  hand  and  foot  to  Philosophj.  Next  may  be  sew  a 
design  traced  in  a  totally  different  spirit :  Le  eomm  d»  ir^  Maui 
ei  iret  puissant  Seigneur  dea  dbutt  moH  en  la  nuU  du  4  Mat, 
1789.  The  "abut*'  of  the  clei^  was  designed  by  a  mitre  placed 
on  a  pall,  the  "a^"  of  the  nobility  by  the  sword,  and  that  uf 
the  cavillers  or  petUfo^rs  by  the  lawyer's  square  cap;  all 
auimounted  by  an  iron  crown.  M.  Necker,  whom  popahu 
favor  surroonded  for  some  days  longer,  led  the  mourners  and 
condacted  tile  "  a6»/*  to  the  tomb«  This  design  expressed  the 
ardent  and  earnest  hope  of  the  first  days,  when  they  were  still 
ignorant  that  le  Seigneur  dea  Abut  is  immortal. 

In  another  series  uf  caricatures,  we  behold  men  assisting 
at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  carrying  bloody  heads  at  the  end 
of  their  pikes,  with  this  motto  approving  of  the  murders  of 
Bertier  de  Lannay,  Foulon,  FlesselleSj  &c.  t^eU  oM  q^oH  ae 
venge  dea  traUrea,  Another  design  is  entitled,  le  ealculateur 
patriote;  it  represented  a  man  reckoning  six  heads  placed  on 
his  desk,  with  those  words:  qui  devingt  Ste  aut,  reate  qualone, 
agnifying  that  there  remained  still  fourteen  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  appease  the  popular  ven^^nce.  An- 
other caricature  had  for  a  title,  le  PairouiUokame  ekaatmtl 
le  patrioiiame  du  Palais  BogtU, 

The  picture  may  be  thus  described — ^The  soldiers,  a  bandage 
over  their  eyes,  groping  in  the  dark,  the  bayonet  in  advance; 
they  liad  en  their  heads  a  species  of  monster  cap  or  mitre 
embroidered  alt  over  with  ribbons  and  crosses.  One  of  the 
chiefs  held  a  naked  sword  to  the  breast  of  a  citizen  on  whose 
face  is  the  impress  of  melancholy,  and  who  bears  in  his  hand 
a  book  on  which  is  written  ConstUuiion,  IMertS. 

The  caricatures  on  Louis  the  XVI.  were  innumerable.  One 
represented  him  chained  in  a  cage,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  vniixn  Je  sancHonne  lidrement.  The  entire  history  of  the 
constitutional  veto  is  in  this  design,  which  evinces  at  the  same 
time  genius  and  historical  truth.  Here  we  have  the  mon- 
arch kept  within  sight  of  his  palace  by  la  Fayette's  guards ; 
here  the  same  king  wHom  the  constituents  of  1791  had  placed 
in  their  constitution,  as  one  of  those  useless  images  whose  hour 
had  flitted  by,  and  whom  they  tore  down  on  the  next  day. 

In  anothei  of  these  engravings,  where  ilte  ignorance  only 
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cquaUei}  the  fttrocilj,  we  behold  the  family  of  Looi?  XYI.  re- 
mited  at  a  baiKjnet,  and  drinking  a  glnsa  fnll  of  the  blodd  of 
a  daDfffatered  miizen.  Then,  and  a  worthy  companion,  we 
hare  m  flight  to  Yarennes  represented  under  this  title,  la 
tmmlte  det  todioiu  ranut^  dam  i^^aile.  In  another  design 
FhuBO  i«  represented  br  a  crowd  at  the  base  of  the  bust  of 
LoniaXVI.  which  they  have  come  to  overthrow  with  massive 
dobs.  Lonia  XYI.  soil  reigned  whilst  all  these  designs  were 
hawked  about  and  sold  almost  publicly.  Nor  have  we  been  able 
to  dnoorertluit  any  newspaper  was  ameA  or  prosecuted  relive 
to  tbew  most  revolting  caneatarea. 

The  «nti-Gatholic  caikaturea  wen  also  veiy  nnmeroiu;  they 
incfeased,  however,  considerably  when  the  refusal  to  take 
the  oi^  of  all^iance  to  the  civil  constitution  had  aug- 
■lented  the  hatren  of  the  revolntionists  against  the  clei^y. 
"Then  mi^t  be  seen,**  relates Perriftres  (t.  II. p. 210)  "pre- 
lates repeaented  in  the  most  ludicroua  mann^,  clothed  in  all 
thea^Dola  of  their  dignil?,  with  enormous  stomachy  and  some 
peasants  obliging  them  to  di^rge  sacks  of  louis;  abb^s  were 
also  shown  forth  in  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  guise. 
These  caricatures,  exposed  in  profusion  on  the  quays,  the  Boole- 
wda,  the  public  promenades,  where  exhibited  to  cateh  the  eyes 
of  tiw  pec^e,  presenting  in  every  form  priests  under  the  vilest 
,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  the  esteem  and  con- 
of  the  nation." 
Amongst  the  Boyalist  caricatures,  one  represented  Ixiuis 
XYI.  seated  in  an  arm  chair  on  an  eminence,  whence  he 
contemplated  marders,  conflagrsticns,  and  outrages  of  every 
kind.  The  victims  uf  these  atrocities  held  forth  their  arms  to 
tiie  king  demanding  protection,  whilst  others,  ghastly,  meagre 
and  in  tatters,  cut  themselves  at  his  feet  demanding  work  and 
Iffrad.  A  monster  daubed  with  ink  and  blood  passed  a  chain 
ronnd  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  addressed  these  words  to  the 
unfortunates  who  encompas^  him — 

"  My  friends,  ^oa  perceive  that  my  hands  are  tied ;  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  Bucconr  yoo." 

Another  caricature  made  allusion  to  the  report  in  which  the 
eonstitaent  Chabroud  had  justified  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  for 
having  been  the  instigator  of  the  events  .of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
of  October.  Chabroud  holds  in  one  hand  some  soap,  and  in 
the  otlier  a  sponge.  He  is  endeavoring  to  wash  the  Duke's 
bo^  who  ia  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  namber  of  pikes  on  the. 
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ends  of  vhicb  are  blood;  heads.    We  read  below :  fma  ioui 
monfawM^  H  nepeux  vovi  blandirj  Am  tackes  reuortmt  <k 
me*ure.  In  a  third  desgn  no  leea  charactoistie,  wc  see  the 
throne  of  France  on  which  ia  a  bust  of  Louie  XVI,  enciroLed 
hy  princes  of  tbe  blood,  who  defend  it  against  the  attempta 
made  br  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  seixe  it  j  he  is  escorted  bj 
briganas  armed  with  pikes.   ]^nQe  ia  represented  by  a  wonwi 
thrown  down  and  oroshed  under  the  ruins  of  the  thronei  whilst 
NeckeTyMftdamede  Stael^aod  some  other  constituents,  grouped 
in  a  corner  of  the  taUeao,  smiling  at  Uie  sight  of  this  diaaster 
are  saying ;  Nwt  aurmu  deux  ckambret.   The  Prince  de  Conti 
in  anottiet  comer  19  in  a  profband  sleep.  Another  print  of  the 
commencement  of  1792  u  entitled  U  JO^el  de  la  NttUon,  The 
legend  underneath  indicates  the  subject ;  Vair  96  radwcm- 
ant,  la  tiatue  <f«  la  Liberty  Kfwd  tout  Vinjiucnce  4u  toliel 
rf^al  si  detet  radons j  au  grand  ditatpoir  de»  jacobin*.  This 
noyaltst  party,  with  its  hopes  so  frequently  ftostrated,  reminded 
vs  of  tiie  personage  in  the  romance  who  swallowed  every  mor- 
ning a  chimera      his  breakfaat.  Tlie  foolish  vapouring  of 
his  part^  nevMT  «Lhibited  itself  mwe  manifestly  than  by  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1792.   We  have  had  already  experience 
of  this  by  its  joomals,  to  vhich  its  prints  bear  equal  testimony. 
One  of  these  represents  the  assembly  of  the  jacobins,  where 
they  announce  the  declaration  of  war.   Amongst  the  assembled 
are  Broglie,  Brissot,  Marat,  Saint  Huruge,  d'Orl^a,  Ghartres, 
Qiabot,  Ck)ndorcet,  GarrS]  F^thiou,  Madame  de  Siael,  and  the 
famous  Th^ruigne  de  M^ricourt,  making  use  of  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  to  render  a  signal  service  to  Matthieu  de  Mont- 
morency.   When  the  war  had  oommenc^,  a  great  nomber  of 
the  royalist  designs  celebrated  the  first  victories  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  these  designs,  divided  into  two  parts,  represented,  on 
one  side  the  volanteers  going  to  the  army,  singing,  nout  alloM 
hlaguerre;  faira,fairai  and  on  the  other  side,  tlm  return  of  the 
volunteers,  some  with  wooden  legs,  others  without  beads  or 
arms^and singing;  Noiuvatoiudelagu^a,  Mirontm,  Mironhn, 
Mironiaine;  nous  venom  dela  guerre;  et  ^a-napas  iU.  These 
sympathies  for  a  stranger,  which  they  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  disguise,  drew  on  the  Boyalists  the  moot  odiooa 
opinioDS  &om  all  quarters.* 

*  A  &v  lines  od  the  Sngliih  Caricatures,  pnUiBhed  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolotioa  would  not  be  oat  of  place  here.  The  sentlnieiit  which  viaibl/ 
praraUed  was  ■artafliaUon  at  sedog  a  UagdoiB  hombM  whkh  had  ta 
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NswiPAnBs  an  described  tlias  in  the  Uarleiao  MSS. 

"In  the  dftjs  of  Kx^g  Henry  VIII.  we  had  nose  that  ever  I. 
cooW  see^  that  is  to  say,  in  single  sheets,  except  some  invec- 
tives  against  the  Pope  and  the  OfaoRih  of  Borne.  It  is  true 
there  were  sereral  tracts  wrote  af^inst  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but 
tb^  were  in  books  in  octavo;  and  several  others  relating  to 
jflwni/  mtUien,  as  sboat  the  Sacrament,  against  Gardiner,  Bi- 
ahq>  Bonner,  fte. :  bat  these  mi^ht  rather  be  called  libels  than 
pamphlets.  These  were  moat  printed  bejond  the  Seas.  *  Only 
one  1  remember,  which  was  '  The  supplication  of  Beggars/ 
wrote  against  the  Friars  Begging,  b;  one  Fish. 

'*  Bat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  they  began  to  fly  about  in 
the  GHy  of  London ;  as  several  Ballads  ana  other  Songs  and 
Foema,  as  a  Ballad  of  the  Qaeen*s  being  with  child. 

**hjA  these,  I  say,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Newspapers. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  had  several  Papers  pnnted 
relating  to  the  affairs  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  about  the 
time  1^  the  Civil  Wars  in  France.  And  these  were^  for  the 
most  Jpsrt,  translations  from  the  Dutch  and  French.  And 
were  Books,  or  Pamphlets  rather,  which,  T  take,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  word  ngnifieth  to  be  held  in  the  hands  and  quickly 
fcao, 

**  We  most  come  down  to  the  reign  of  King  James  the  I.  and 
that  towards  the  latter  end,  when  News  began  to  be  in  fashion, 
and  then  if  I  mistake  not,  began  the  use  of  Mercory  women ; 
and  they  it  was  that  diapmed  them  to  the  Hawker  which  word 
hath  another  signffication.  Look  more  in  die  Bellman  of 
London. 

"  These  Mercuries  and  Hawkers  their  business  at  first  was 
to  disperse  Proclamations,  Orders  of  Council,  and  Acta  of 
Parliament)  &c.  And  we  may  see  the  humours  of  the  times 
out  of  Ben  Jouson's  Plays.   At  that  time.  News  was  become 


•0  grart  d^i«e  epotribnted  to  th«  recent  etDancipatioa  of  tbe  American 
Cowoia.  Some  of  tbete  caricatures  bore  the  impreas  a  spirit  tiog^ 
with  the  mort  ferociotu  hatred,  which  bad  not  fbr  Its  excuse,  like  Frauce,  the 
▼Meoce  of  pi^itical  strife.  Uneofthose  repr«Hiited  the  arrest  of  Looit 
XVL  at  VaitDnes,  and  wu  so  base  and  ungeDennu  aa  totfnder  it  impoi- 
rible  of  demotion.  Sereral  depicted  Loai&  XVJ.  asder  the  a^ect  of  a 
eeanw  aad  stai^  fhitton.  In  others,  emigration  l«  insulted.  One  of 
thsMQaricatveeaiaiDitUiB  em^nmU  la  entittod,  Ut  n-anoe  u  purgemi 
r^it  4  pittit  i  I*  premitr  barvtft^wrd  pmnt  U  ditroit.  The  aMawUMtlM 
of  Gouvial  PUUin  was  also  the  subject  of  sereral  desipu.  These  cold. 
Uoadad  hatreds  and  thts  sansninar/  pleasantry  sicken  the  heart.  See 
atao  Wii|^'  Baglamd  uadtr  tkt  Hotut  of  Bawvtr,  3  vnds,  Bentlv,  IS49. 
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a  great  fashion,  as  may  be  discerned  in  that  pla;,  hy  him  wrote, 
'entitled,  '  The  Staple  of  News/  and  the  acene  settled  at  the 

Weet  eod  of  St.  PaaVi ;  and  wrote  1626. 

'  Pem^,  QpmM;  fUeom  TAo.  Barber,  CauUr. 
In  troth  thCT  are  daint;  room ;  what  place  is  this  P 
Qnajo/.   'Raa  ia  the  outer  room,  where  my  clerics  ait. 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  B^pster  T  the  midst ; 
The  Examiner,  he  sits  private  there,  within  j 
And  here  I  have  my  wveral  rowls  and  fylea 
Of  News  by  the  alphabet,  and  aU  pat  op 
Under  their  beads  P.Jun,  But  tnoee  too  subdivided  ? 
^rmb.   Into  Anthentioall,  and  Apocryphall : 
FUiM,   Or  News  of  doabtfnl  credit;  as  Barbers*  News. 
OmA,   And  Taylor^  News,  Porters/  and  Watermen's 
News.' 

Ben  Jonson  here  refers  to  Barbers/  Taylors,'  and  Smiths 
Nxwa,  for  which  thev  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  at  tiut 
period,  and  some  of  tne  CfHAR  are  great  Nemmongeca  in  the 
present  day." 

Jonson  continues  hia  happy  description,  throughout  the 
above  Drama,  bat  not  so  happily  as  Sbakspere  iu  bia  King 
/oAm,  where  he  has  with  such  effect  blended  the  three  artificers. 

**  I  Bair  a  smith  stand  with  his  hatniner,  thtu, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tulor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  hit  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nfanble  haste 
Had  UMj  thrust  upon  contrary  ftet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  wulike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent  i 
Another  lean  anwaah'd  artificer 
Guts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death.' 

We  have  now  a  very  canons  List  of  Newspapers,  Magazine^ 
and  Reviews  for  neariy  two  Centnriea  [Jrom  1611  to  1804,}  to 
which  Nichols  adds  at  least  200  more  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  hwAnecdotei.  Wefindsomeomissionsiiithe Harlki&n MS., 
and  also  in  Mr.  Nichols's  account,  but  they  are  altogether  so 
extensive  in  number  as  to  occupy  too  much  room  for  nar  pre- 
sent paper.  We  shall,  therefore^  select  and  confine  oar- 
selves  to  the  most  interestine  details,  and  notes  respectiug 
them,  stating  at  what  period  Hie  first  Naeg,  and  other  Papers, 
were  issued  from  each  Country : — 
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The  Ei^)iah  Mercurifs  appeared  in    1 568 

The  Meraurie  Oallo  Betgid,    1504 

Vewi  from  Spain,  12  page*,  4to.    161 1 

News  ontof  Germanj,         ...    1612 

Good  News  from  Florence,  ...    1614 

New  a  from  Italy,  ...    1618 

News  from  Poland,  ...    1621 

The  German  Intelligencer,    ...    1630 

The  Swedish  Intelligencer,   ...    1631 

Warranted  Tidinga  from  Ireland*    1641 

Ireland's  True  Diunial,        ...    1641 

A  Speedy  Post,  or  More  News  from  Hnll,     ...  1642 

Mercuries  Aulieos ;  or  News  from  Oxford,   ...  1 642 
The  Scotch  iDtelKgeDcer ;  or  the  Weekly  News  from  } 

Scotland  and  the  Court,   ...    ) 

The  Welch  Mercury,  ...    1643 

Mercnries  Hiberniciu,  Printed  at  Bristol,      ...  1644 

Thas  we  have  given  a  selection  of  the  first  Paper  from  eacli 
GODiitry,  from  their  origin,  to  the  middle  of  the  17th Century. 

The  latter  will  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Periodical 
Prew  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  Centurj,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  promnlgating  New?  in  different  parts  of  the  Globe. 
Bot  there  were  no  less  than  Two-hundred  and  thirty  different 
Papers  pablished  np  to  that  time,  and  upwards  of  One 
thoosand  more  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  Century.  Many 
notes  and  observations,  upon  those  of  the  olden  time,  claim 
altention,  and  will  be  foand  interesting. 

In  a  note  to  I^e  Reader  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  Times 
News  as  a_weekly  cheat  to  draw  mone^,  which-"  could  not  bo 
fitter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the 
Staple,  wherein  the  Age  may  see  her  own  foUy,  or  hunger  and 
Ihint  after  published  Pamphlets  of  News,  set  out  every  Satar- 
dajt  but  made  all  at  home,  and  uo  syllable  of  truth  in  them; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  disease  in  nature,  or  a 
fooler  scorn  put  upon  the  time. 

Galh-Belgicut  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  amongst  the  King* s 
collection  in  the  British  Museum)  is  not  &  nevapaper ;  hujt 
may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  TAe  Annual  lieffuier  of 
tie  Jimest  or  TAe  Staieqf  Europe.  It  was  originally  compilea 
by  H.  Jansen,  a  Frisian,  and  was  not  printed  until'  the  year 
1598,  ten  years  after  Tlie  ^ereurie,  although  it  dates  the 
commencement  of  its  accounts  from  the  same  period.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  printed  in  octavo  at  Cologne,  and 
ornamented  with  a  woodcut  of  Mercury  standing  on  a  Globe 
«itti  his  osual  attributes.  Thus,  even  if  Gallo  Belgkut  could 
20 
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be  correctly  termed,  a  D^rjpfl|)er  which  it  eaimo6f  The  Eng~ 

.  liah  Mercurie  would  claim  pracedence  by  the  space  of  ten 
yeare ;  and  Holland  mast  consequently  yield  Uie  credit  uf  ori- 
ginality to  Great  Britain. 

Orthe  Mercurita  f  r>toitK»«,.pubIi8bedin  1 643,  Chalmers  says 
that  HarchnumtNeedharo,  the  versatile  author  of  this  paper, 
was  born  in  16S0,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  all 
colours  of  the  chameleon  during  those  contentious  times ;  and, 
being  discharged  from  writing  public  intelligence  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  March,  1660,  was  allowed  to  live  at  the  Bestora- 
tion" ;  till  at  length,  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  this  most  seditious, 
mutable,  and- reviling  Author  died  suddenly^  in  Deveceux  Court, 
in  November,  1^78." 

Of  the  Impartial  IntelUffencer,  published  in  1648,  Chalmers 
writes : — 

"  In  No.  7  of  this  paper  is  the  first  regular  Adverluement 
which  we  have  met  with.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Candish 
in  Suffolk,  from  whom  two  Horses  had  oeeu  stolen." 

Of  the  Afereuriua  Caledonius,  comprising  the  affairs  in  agi- 
tation in  Scotland,  Chalmers  says, 

"  This  paper,  which  was  published  once  a  week  by  a  Society 
of  Stationers  at  Edinburgh,  is  the  earliest  that  occurs  of  Scokk 
Manufacture ;  each  army,  before  that  period,  having  carried 
with  them  an  English  printer.  Thus  Bobert  Barker  printed 
at  Newcastle  for  King  Chariesin  1639;  and  Christopher  Uig- 
gins,  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  reprinted  at  Leitfa, 
the  London  Diurnal  of  itme  Passages  and  dffair9  in  165  2,  for 
the  information  of  the  English  soldiers;  and  in  1653  the 
Merenriut  Politicu4  ;  which  in  1654  was  transferred  to  Ediu- 
<  burgh,  whereit  continued  to  be  published  till  April  11,  1660'*; 
and  was  then  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Mercuriut  PubUem. 

"  The  CkUedonian  Mercurif  was  compiled  by  a  son  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Orkney,  Thomas  Sydserfe ;  who  now  thought  he  had 
the  wit  to  amuse,  the  knowledge  to  instruct,  and  the  address 
to  captivate  the  lovers,  of  News  in  Scotland.  But  he  was  only 
able-,  with  ail  his  powess,  to  extend  bis  publication  to  ten 
narabera,  which  were  very  loyalj  very  illiterate,  and  very  affec- 
ted." 

1^9  IntellifftHeert  edited  by  Boobr  L'EnRANOE,  Esq. 
*'In  August,  1G63,  Roger  L'Estrange,  (after  more  than 
twenty  years  spent  in  serving  the  Boyal  cause,  near  six  of  them 
in  gaolf^  and  almost  four  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,) 
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luul  interest  aufBerent  to  obtain  itn  appointntent  1u  a  new  created 
office,  under  the  title  of  "Surveyor  of  the  Imprimerjr  and 
Printhig  Presses;"  togetirer  with  "the  sole  licensing  of  all 
baHads,  charts,-  printed  portraUures,  printed  pictures,  books, 
and  papers' ;  eic'ept  books  concerning  common  law,  affairs  of 
state,  berald'ry*  txHea  of  honors  and  arms,  the  office  of  Earl 
Mttr^ial,  books  of  divinitj^,  physick,  philosophy,  arts  and 
m^taees,  and  such  as  ake  grantecl  to  his  Majest/s  peculiar 
prfnlelr';  aittf  eVt^pt  9tie&  bt)^s  as  by  a  late  act  of  parliament 
Are  dtlierwr^e  appbiVited  to  be  licensed."  He'  had  also  a  grant 
of ''all  the  sole  privilege  of  writing,  printiug,  and  publishing, 
all  Narrativea,  Advertisements,  Mercaries»  Intelligencer?,  Diur- 
nals,  and^  other  books  of  public  intelligence ;  and  printing  alt 
Ballads,  Plays,  Maps,  Charts,  Portraitures,  and  Pictures,  not 
■rerioaaW  printed ;  and  all  Briefs  for  Collections,  Playbills, 
Qnacksalvers*  Bills,  Custom  and  Excise  Bills,  I*ost-o$ce  Bills, 
(^editors  Bills,  and  Tickets  in  England  and  Wales;  with 
pover  to  search  for'  and  seize  unlicensed  and  treasonable,  schis- 
natioal  and  scandalous  books  and  papers.  See  also  Sag/ord*i 
CoUeetiont,  in  Harl.  MSS.  5900,  tfoi.  2. 

2Ke  Ki^idt^a  Intdlig^netr  of  the  affisirs  in  agitation  in 
England'}  Irelaiid,  ahd  Sbotkiid  contains  many  regular  Adver- 
tisemeuts  of  Book's,  and  the  following,  which  Mr.  Nichols 
titonght  worth  transcribing :  (1663) 

"  There  is  stolen  abroad  a  most  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  a  poeiQ, 
called  SmdUnxu  without  name  of  either  printer  or  booKseller',  as  At 
for  so  Isme  aud  s^orioua  an  impression.  The  true  and  .perfect  edition, 
printed  by  tlie  Author's  ori^nal,  ia  sold  bj  Btchard  Marriott,  under 
St.  Dtmstan's  Ohorch  in  Fleet-street ;  that  other  nameless  impression 
iia<!beat,  and' will  but  abnse  the  Buyer  as*  well  as  the  Aatbor.whose 
poem  deserves  to  han  fallen  into  better  hrads."  A'  kind  of  Obituan 
iband  also  a  place  io-  Uils  paper ;  with  soqie  account  of  the'  Proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  - and  in  the  Ooni^  of  Olaims ;  a  list  of  the  Judges 
Owcoits,  the  Sheriff's,  the  Lent'Preacfaers,  &c.  &c,  .And  in  No.  8, 
Febmarj  23rd,  notice  is  given  that  The  "  Faculties  office  for  gTxntinff 
Liceoaes  (by  Act  of  Parliament)  to  eat  Flesh  in  any  part  of  £nglui^ 
is  still  ki^t  at  St  Paul's  Ohsidj  near  St.  Fadl's  Ohtirch  yat'd;" 

At  this  period  Newspapers  were  published  at  2dl  each. 

L'BaTRANOK's  paper  was  superseded  by  7%e  London  (fazetle, 
whvsh  vas  first  published  on  the  1st  Pebruaty,  \66S. 

The  name  Gazette  wa^  taken  from  a  Kewspaper,  6rst  printcid 
at  Venice,  and  sold  for  a  coin  of  that  denomination. — "  Not  » 
mAy  not  a  gaxet"  says  the  Antiquary,  in  Dodsley*s  Old  Plays ; 
and  "  ■  gazet,**  Ooiyat  tells  us,  "  is  almost  a  penny,  wherepf 
ten  do  nuke  a  livre,  that  is,  nine-pence." 
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lu  the  i9th  number  of  TAe  Gazette,  September  9,  1678— 

"  A  BeaolntioD  of  the  Lord  MMor  and  Alderman,  to  ahew  their 
great  oare  and  tendaraeu  of  bis  A^ettj's  health,  that  two  of  the 
Aldermen  should  daily  wut  vpon  him  in  hia  hed-ohamher  at  Windsor 

during  his  illness.  Id  No.  50,  December  26,  is  this  adrertisemeot : 
•— "  Whereas  on  Tbursdajr  the  18th  instant,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  John 
Dryden  was  assaulted  and  wounded  in  Rose-street  in  Covent-garden 
by  divers  men  unknown.  If  any  person  shall  make  discovery  of  the 
said  offenders  to  the  said  Mr.  Dryden,  or  to  any  justice  of  peace  for 
the  liberty  of  Westminster,  he  abAll  not  only  receive  fifty  pounds, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Blanchard,  goldsmith,  next 
door  to  Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  purpose  ;  but  if  the  discoverer  be 
himself  one  of  the  actors,  be  shall  have  the  fifty  pounds,  without  let- 
ting bis  name  be  known,  or  receiving  the  least  trouble  by  any  proae- 
cution." 

In  N.  Thohpson*s  Ttm  Dm^ttie  Intelligence  for  Sep- 
tember, 30,  1679  it  slates  that, 

"  Mr.  Oarraway,  master  of  the  famous  Coffee-bouse'  near  the 
Ro^al  Exchange,  bath  store  of  good  Cherry-wine;  and  'tis  said, 
that  the  Black  Cherry  and  other  wild  Cherries  do  yield  good  and 
wholesome  Aquavitaes  and  Brandies. — In  some  part  of  Buckingham- 
shire they  are  said  to  have  got  from  the  Canaries  a  sort  of  Barley, 
which  hath  rues  of  Barley  upon  every  ear.  In  some  other  places 
they  have  a  sort  of  Wheat  which  bears  four,  five,  or  six  ears  of  wheat 
upon  every  stalk  ;  but  it  is  not  much  commended." 

The  following  carious  Article  appears  in  TAe  True  Newt 
No.  37,  1679— 

"  A  Project  was  setting  on  foot  for  conveying  of  letters,  notes,  messa- 
ges,amorous  billets,  andall  bundles  whatsoever,  under  a  pound  weight, 
and  all  sorts  of  writings  (challenges  only  excepted),  to  and  from  any 
part  of  the  city  and  suburbs ;  to  which  purpose  the  projectors  have 
taken  a  house  in  Lime-street  for  a  Oeneral  Office,  and  have  appointed 
eight  more  stages  in  other  parts  at  a  convenient  distance ;  a  plot, 
if  not  timely  prevented  by  the  Freemen  Porters  of  the  City,  is  like  to 
prove  the  otter  subversion  of  them  and  their  Worshipful  CorporSr 
tion." 

In  The  Mercuritu  LidrariuSfOr  a  faithful  accoant  of  all  Books 
and  Pamphlets,  No.  2,  April,  1680,  is  the  following  carious 
article 

All  Booksellers  thatapproreof  thedeugn  of  pnblishing  thtsOaU- 
logue  weekly,  or  once  in  14  days  at  least,  are  desired  to  send  in  to 


*  The  above  weU*known  establishment,  still  bean  the  name  of  Garra- 
way's  Coffee-house. 
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one  of  the  UnderUkerf  anj  boob,  puapblet,  or  sbeet>  the;  would  have 
is  it*  so  soon  as  published,  th&t  they  may  be  inserted  id  order  as  they 
come  out :  their  books  shall  be  delivered  tbem  back  again  upon  de- 
ound.  To  shew  they  design  the  public  advantage  of  the  traae,  they 
will  expect  but  6d.  for  inserting  any  book;  nor  but  1 2d.  for  any 
other  MTertiMnient  relating  to  the  trade,  unless  it  be  excessive  long." 

In  16S2,  Benjamin  Harris  published  Domettie  IiUelli- 
gemcCt  even  Thursday,  (gratis)  for  the  promotion  of  Trade. 

The  JocKey*^  Inielligencer,  or  ITeekly  J4vertismenta  of 
Hor*e»  and  Second-hand  Coaches^  to  be  Boitght  or  Soldi 
charged  One  Shilling  for  the  Notification  of  Sale  of  a  Horse  or 
Coach ;  and  Six-pence  for  the  Renewal.  (1683) 

Weeify  Memorials,  or  accounts  of  Books  lately  set  forth 
with  other  accounts  relating  to  Learning  by  Authority,  No.  1. 
Jan.  19.,  1618 — 9 — ^This  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  an  English 
Review. — 7%e  Edinbwrgh  Reviewer  began  a  few  months  earlier. 
An  Jceount  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Estates  - 
of  Scotland;  with  Licence.  Published  by  Richard  Chi!>well, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul'sCburch-yard^No.  1, March 
S5,  1689. 

His  paper,  printed  on  a  folio  half-sheet,  was  continued  bv 
BichardBaldwia  till  October,  1690;  and,  together  with  the 
proceedings  uf  the  Convention,  contained  news  and  advertise- 
ments. Wlien  the  Revolution  had  been  accomplished  in  Scot- 
land, this  paper  seems  to  have  ceased  in  England. 

TJke  londen  Mereurg,  1691. 
Hie  sixth  and  seventh  nombers  of  this  paper  wOTe-omamented 
with  a  curious  wood-cut,  representing  an  owl  perched  on  a 
raven,  with  the  words  "  Par  pari,  or  Birds  of  a  Veather.** 
(Doubtless  a  hit  on  Dunton.) 

By  an  advertisement  in  The  Athenian  Gazette,  dated,  8, 
YA^  1696,  it  appears,  that  the  coifee-houses  of  London  had 
then,  (exclusive  of  the  Votes  ^  Parliament  every  day,}  nine 
NaBtpapen  every  week. 

J)a»Jk's  News  Letter,  [on  a  tgpe  to  imitate  WriHn^,']  No.  1, 
Aog.  4,  1696. 

'*  This  letter  will  be  done  upon  good  writing.paper,  and  blank 
space  left,  that  anv  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  busi- 
neaa.  It  does  undoubtedly  exceed  the  beat  of  the  written  nem, 
contains  double  the  Quantity,  is  read  with  abundance  more 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  will  be  useful  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand." 
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ISe  SdinburffJi  OagfiUf,  printed  jby  J^me^  Watwn,  No. 
Feb.  28,  1699.  Watson  was  Author  of  TAt  Btttorp  ^ 
Printinffj  znA  for  oeveral  years,  the  great  oevi-monger  of 
Scotland,  as  Butter  bad  been  during  a  prior  age.  In  1699^ 
after  having  published  41  nninbers,  he  transferred  TAp  Edin- 
hmgh  Gazette  toJohn  Beid. 

last  paper  published  in  London,  in  the  17th  Century, 
was  The  Weekly  Comedy,  as  it  is  daily  acted  at  most  CotTee- 
Houses  in  London;  it  commenced  on  the  4th  of  May^  1699. 

Having  thus  closed  with  an  outline  of  some  of  the  ecoentii- 
cities  of  the  tinjeSj  ve  shall  merely  state  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1700,  were  ushered  in  some  papers  of  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary a  cliaracter ;  -  the  following  are  the  three  flist  speci- 
mens, ' 

"The  Dutch  Prophet ;  or,  the  Devil  of  a  Conjurer ;  No.  1, 
being  infallible  Predictions  of  what  shall  happen  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  Peter  Nicholas  Vau- 
grin,  late  Superior  of  the  College  of  Lapland  Witches,  and 
Chief  Negromancer  to  the  Dutch  at  Japan :  to  be  oontinaed 
weekly."  (1700) 

"  The  Merry  Mercury ;  or,  a  Farce  of  Pools,  No.  1,  Mov. 
1700."  ' 

«The  InfalUble  Astrologer,  1700." 

To  these  whimsies  may  be  added  the  Flying  Post,  the  Jbr- 
tkinff  CAronicle,  the  Halfpenny  Journal,  The  Penny  Pott,  The 
Orowleft  or  Dio^nes  robbed  of  bis  Tab,  The  Balm  of  Qiiead, 
or  Healer  of  Divisions.  The  MoniAly  ffeatkerVapet ;  "  being 
some  baroscDpical  Discoveries  from  what  part  or  parU  of  the 
compass  the  wind  may  be  likely  to  blow;  with  what  other 
sorts  and  alteration  of  the  weather  may  be  expected  evei^dajr 
and  night." 

At  tiie  commencement  of  the  18thCentniT>  Advertiaemeats 
were  inserted  in  the  Obsenator  Se/brmed — £i^t  lines  for  one 
shilling  I 

The  following  excellent  plan  was  adopted  in  CoiaUry 
Qeniletiian't  Courant,  on  Saturday,  October,  5,  1706. 

"  This  paper  the  Proprietors  are  pleased  to  give  aw^y  on  this  day 
onlyi  that  the  design  ma;  be  the  better  knowDi  and  the  sale  enoov- 
oged  as  it  deserves. — Among  the  crowd  of  new9p^>ers  that  come  ont 
weekly,  it  is  hoped  this  may  find  as  favorable  a  reoeption  ai  any, 
when  its  usefulness  is  rightly  considered  ;  for  here  the  reader  ia  not 
onlj  diverted  with  a  faithful  register  of  the  most  remivrkftble  and  ino> 
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HMitBr;  ttmDMctioaa  botli  «t  hotM  aod  Kbroad,  wbrch  oc«ur  to  ottt- 
kiH>»tedg«  in  a  week's  timej  but  also  vith  a  gnogrop^ieil  deetfrtption 
of  the  most  Biatrial  places  mentioned  in  ever;  article  of  news ; 
vbefeby  be  is  freed  the  trouble  of  loobin^  into  maps  or  books  of  ^eo^ 
graph;  for  hU  informatinn,  and  his  reading  is  rendered  easy,  proiit- 
aUe,  and  pleasant.  Besides  Ibis  advantage,  there  are  othert  to  hit 
eansidered  for  its  reconmeadatiui ;  Air,  as  thb  paper  co&tatAs  all 
that  is  f»r  moment  in  aU  other  newspapm  that  are  pabliafaed  erery 
week  (which  manj  gentlrmen  an^  others  have  not  the  opportunitj  of 
Metiv  or  peroking,  either  because  of  th«r  distance  from  this  CitT,  of 
London,  or  the  cmergeuc;  of  thdr  private  aflkirs,  or  by  reason  of  the 
charge  of  the  several  newspapers  and  postage,  which  is  very  consider- 
able) ;  so  it  is  hoped  many  eentleroen  will  encourage  this  so  usefal  a 
de«ien,  rince  no  one  c&Q  read  bat  must  understand,  it  being  suited 
for  the  meanest  capacities'  improvement  and  satisfaction,  by  obliging 
their  friends  !n  the  country  with  it,  the  charge  being  no  more  tnan 
2tf.  per  paper.  And  &s  protjiotion  of  trade  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  h«  encouraged,  advertisements  will  be  taken  in  bjr  the  publisher 
hereof  at  id.  per  line." 

The  following  Anecdote  of  Abel  Boj-er,  aulhor  of  the  French 
Granamar,  French  Dictionary,  t&c.,  appears  in  his  ease,  right 
and  title,  in  writing  of  the  3Vm€  Ptmtii^f  a  Newspaper  pub* 
liabed  in  1709.    He  observes, 

**  AH  gentlemen,  shop<keepera,  coffee.men,  and  others,  who  wilt 
think  fit  to  continue  the  true  Post-Bov  by  A.  Boyer,  are  desired  to 
give  particular  directions  about  it  to  toe  Hawkers  that  serve  them  ; 
because  Mr.  Roper  uses  all  mean  endeavours  to  hinder  its  being  dis- 
persed. Mr.  Boper,  in  particular,  ot^ht  gratefully  to  reflect*  that 
Mr.  Boytr  has  written  for  him, '  The  History  of  fianv  William.'  in 
three  volumes ;  *  Seven  Tolnmes  of  the  Queen's  Aanals ;  some  other 
books ;  and  the  Pott-Boy  for  four  years  j  by  all  wtuob  he  has  got 
eonaidwahle  sums  of  money." 

1%€  Sritiik  Mercury,  No.  I,  March  27,  1710. 

This  paper  was  established  by  the  first  projectors  of  The  Sun 
Fire  O0ee;  who  appeared  to  rave  then  lately  pnrchased  the 
inters  of  a  preceding  office  which  had  been  managed  by  Mr. 
Poeey. — "  In  a  few  days,"  they  state,  "  the  Company's  Poli- 
cies will  be  ready,  and  delivered  ^ralis  to  all  persons  who  had 
sobscribed  to  the  Exchange-house  Fire-office,  and  continue  to 
inanre  their  house  or  goods  from  loss  by  fire  with  the  Company 
ni  London  Insorers,  they  only  paying  their  quariierage  as  usual. ' 
—The  top  of  the  paper  is  ornamented  with  a  bold  Sun,  resem- 
bling the  present  badge  of  the  Sun-fire  o£Boe.-:-At  No.  Stt  they 
add^  the  figure  of  Mercury. 

The  BriHik  Mereurft  No.  12,  October  £4,  1710,  containi 
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a  catalogue  of  the  Newspapen  pnblidied  in  London  on  eaeb 

day  of  the  week ;  the  numbers  were — on  Monday  6,  on  Tues- 
day 12,  on  Wednesday  6,  on  Thursday  12,  oo  Friday  6,  on 
Saturday  18,  in  all  55 ;  two  or  three  being  published  daily,  and 
most  of  the  others  on  alternate  days. 

BritUh  Mereury  was  published  by  the  Company  of  the 
Fire-office  iu  Thread ueedle-street,  August  2, 1 7 12.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  on  the  30th  of  July,  1712,  No.  369,  of  the 
above  paper  was  published,  and  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  new 
series  occasioned  by 

"  The  Stamp  DvUy,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  Ang.,  1712*  OB 
sll   *  printed  ungle  sheets  and  half-eheetB*'  which  was  extended  to  & 
sheet  and  a  hair;  and  cfontains  an  introductory  history  of  News- 
papers ;  some  extracts  of  which  will  not  be  inapplicahle  to  the  pr»- 
aent  article :     *  It  does  not  appear  that  this  method  of  spreading 
news  in  print  was  much  in  use  before  the  reign  of  Kin^  Charles  L; 
and  even  then  it  had  its  beginning  with  those  calamities  which  in> 
volved  the  whole  nation,  and,  oo  doubt,  contributed  much  towards 
them.    The  Rebellion  then  set  all  the  presses  at  liberty  ;  and  the  two 
contending  parties  attacked  one  another  as  fiercely  in  oa^tsr  as  thej 
did  in  the  field.  Mercuriujt  PoliUau,  Mereuriut  AvJtcut,  InteUigencers, 
and  many  more  under  several  denominations,  flew  about  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  the  bullets  did  in  the  open  country.    The  Restoration, 
bringing  back  the  blessing  of  peace,  n>r  a  time  pat  a  period  to  that 
distemper,  suppressing  that  furious  run  of  news  and  slander.  The 
famous  Mi^idiman  was  then  the  only  news-monger,  supplying  the  Na- 
tion with  some  intelligence,  as  to  pnbHo  affairs,  by  written  lettm. 
This  Aimished  him  with  a  plentiful  oiuntenance,  and  satisfied  the 
then  less  curiona  people  ;  nothing  of  that  nature  being  yet  In  print, 
except,  I  think,  for  some  time,  a  single  paper,  by  the  name  of  an  /*- 
telligexce.    In  the  year  1655,  Tkt  Loudon  Cozefttf,  published  by  au- 
thority, first  appeared  in  the  world,  and  continued  the  only  paper 
of  that  sort;  till,  about  1677  or  1678,  the  old  ferment  beginning  to 
work  up  again  in  the  nation,  those  who  desired  to  increase  it  again 
revived  the  dormant  practice  of  alarming  the  multitude  by  the  help 
of  the  press,  wherein  they  were  not  disappointed  of  their  expected  suc- 
cess.    King  Charles  II.  having,  in  some  measure,  allayed  those 
storms,  a  suitable  stop  was  put  to  that  erorbitaat  liberty  of  priDttng. 
The  Oazette  again  became  the  most  regarded,  and,  asl  take  it,  the 
only  news  in  vogue  ;  and  so  held  on  during  the  remaining  part  of 
that  Prince's  reivn  and  the  beginning  of  his  successor's.    Some  time 
before  the  BevoRition,  the  press  was  again  set  to  work  ;  and  such  a 
furious  itch  of  novelty  has  ever  since  been  the  epidemical  distemper, 
that  it  has  proved  fatal  to  many  families  ;  the  meanest  of  shopkeepers 
and  handicrafts  spending  whole  days  in  cofiee-houaes,  to  hear  news 
and  talk  politicks,-  whilst  their  wives  and  children  wanted  bread  at 
home ;  and,  their  business  being  nwleoted,  they  were  tfaemsdves  at 
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Hcnc*  qiruDg'that  iaandation  of  Pottmm,  Pustbvyt,  Evening  PoiU, 
Sappiemtutu,  Daify  CotimUt  Frott$tant  Pohtboyt,  UDOQiitiDg  to  31 
mrj  wtek,  bende*  nwQj  more  which  have  not  aurviYed  to  this  time ; 
awl  MtidM  the  Otaette  which  fau  the  saootion  of  paUio  anthoritjr ; 
ud  tUj  JUnvanr.  only  intended  for  and  dellrered  to  thoie  peraoDS 
wbow  goods  or  honses  are  iDmred  the  Sun  Fire-office.  Yet  ha» 
■ot  all  thu  Tariet^  been  snffloient  to  satiate  the  immoderate  appetite 
of  intelligence,  without  raniaeking  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
whence  t£e  forogn  mailt  doljfnmish  lu  with  the  Cfazettei  or  CoaramtM 
of  Paris,  Bmsfels,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  H^ae,  Rotterdam,  L^- 
den,  and  some  others  not  so  common,  besides  the  French  and  Hol- 
land Qazettet-a-iOrMaih.  The  new  duty  imposed  on  printed  single 
•beets  and  half-sheets  will  doubtless  somewhat  lessen  the  number  of 
English  newswapers ;  and  a  peace  may  perhaps  be  fatal  to  such  as  sor- 
viTe  the  first  blow.-— However,  this  Mercury  may,  in  all  likelihood, 
lubsist  after  the  suppression  of  the  others  above-mentioned,  becaose, 
bsTing  never  been  designed  for  nor  exposed  to  common  sale,  its  being 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  chance  and  the  inconstant  humour  of 
the  multitude.  It  is  to  be  beliered  there  will  be  iDsnring  as  long  as 
there  are  ^^oods  and  booses  to  insure  ;  and  this  Office  naving  met 
with  sufficient  cncooragement,  not  to  onestion  its  establishment,  the 
Meratry,  which  stands  upon  the  same  foundation,  may  well  promise 
itself  a  continuance.'* 

Swift,  in  bis  Journal  to  Stella,  tliaa  notices  the  Staiup>dotj  : 
"  Gmdslreel  has  but  ten  days  to  live ;  then  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment takes  place  lhat  ruins  it,  bj  taxing  ever;  half-sheet  a 
balfpenny."  Journal  to  Stella,  July  9,  1712.—*'  Do  jou  know 
that  Grub-ttreet  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  P  !Nu  more  ghosts 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  close  the  last  fort- 
night, and  published  at  least  seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides 
some  of  other  perale's;  but  now  every  tingle  ka^-ekeet  pays  a 
bal^nny  to  the  Queen.  The  ObeetitUor  is  fallen ;  the  Med- 
lejffi  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  Post ;  the  Examiner 
is  deadly  sick ;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price ; 
I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red 
^amp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  Methinks  the  stamping 
is  worth  a  hftlfpenny."  Ibid.  Aug.  7,  171S.  The  duty  first 
took  {dace  Aug.  12,  171S ;  and  oa  the  same  dajr  iu  Uie  year 
1789  was  increased  to  two-Pkhcx. 

On  the  18th  May,  llXZ—The  Seconqiler  published  two 
papas  at  once  (a  sheet  and  a  halQ  to  evade  the  Stamp  Duty. 

The  ifu^nco/ was  pnblished  in  1717,  at  the  ex- 
prase  of  the  San  Fire  Office ;  it  was  an  excellent  paper,  and 
continued  till  1738. 

Ghalhvbs  observes,  that  it  may  gratify  our  national  pride 
to  behold,  that  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  pra- 
denoeof  Burleigh,  we  owe  the  Introduction  of  Newspapers, 
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the  First  of  wUich  was  called  Tie  EnglUk  Mercuric,  and 
was  printed  4uriQg  the  Spauisli  Armada,  and  is  still  |u«served 
in  ibe  Britidh  Maaenm,  being  dated  2£nd  July,  1558;  frara 
1^58  to  1662,  few  of  these  publications  appeared ;  but  the 
Victories  of  Gustavus  Adolpiius  having  excited  the  curiositjof 
our  countrymen,  a  Weekly  Paper  called  T&e  Neic»  of  ihf 
preaeut  Weekt  was  printed.  After  eome  time  this  was  con- 
tiiioed  under  aitother  title,  and  ultimately  it  was  auoceeded  bj 
the  German  and  Swedish  Jntelligencer.  These  papers  were 
orifrinally  issued  in  the  shape  of  Pamphlets,  and  continued  to 
leei^Koger  L'Estrange,  published— TuhUc  lulellige*- 
eer  in  the  present  shape  of  Newspapers.  Tkt  London  Gaxeiie 
was  pablishedin  1665,  under  the  titie  of  Oafhrd  Gazette,  it 
having  been  printed  at  Oxford  daring  a  Session  of  ParUament 
held  there  on  account  of  the  plague  then  ra^g  inliondoD,  and 
from  ibis  period  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  progression  and  in- 
crease  oftneseinteresteng  vehicles  of  inf(»ination.  From  1661 
to  1668,  no  less  than  70  Papers  were  pnblished  under  different 
titles;  after  the  Bevolution  the  OroTfffe  Intelligencer  appealed, 
and  thence  to  1692,  there  were  26  different  others  brought  for- 
ward. From  an  Advertisement  in  the  Athenian  Gazette  of 
1696,  it  apppiira  that  the  Coffee-Housea  in  London  were  then 
supplied  with  9  papers  every  week,  exclusive  of  votes  of  Parlia- 
ments, but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  one  printed  daily. 
Nineteen  papers  were  published  in  1710.  The  London  Cou- 
rantvas  a  daily  paper  in  1724i ;  and  there  were  3  daily,  6 
weekly,and  3  new  Eveuing  papers  every  week.  In  1712,  the 
nnmber  of  copies  issued  iu  England  amounted  to  15,006,760. 
The  total  numoer  of  separate  papers  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  1808,  was  215. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  Scrap- 
book  states, 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
London  first  "enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  news-paper  every  dayf 
that,  in  1709  there  was  on«  daily-paper,  and  other 
papers;  that,  in  1724  three  daily  papers  were  pubhshed,  and 
eighteen  other  papers;  that,  in  1753  the  number  of  news-papers 
sold  in  all  England,  according  to  an  average  of  three  years  prs- 
cedine,  was  7,411,757;  that  at  the  close  of  the  late  reign  in  1760, 
it  was  9,404,790;  that,  in  1790,  it  was  14,035,639;  in  1791, 
it  was  14,794,153;  and  in  I792,it  was  15,006,760.  Thiaforms 
i^nch  a  phenomenon  of  cnrinsity  political  and  literary,  of  riches 
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noiVersaUj  diffnsed,  and  of  enquiry  universally  awake,  as  has 
set        pmUeled  ip  my  oth«r  part  pf  the  world." 

Upwards  of  Five  hundred  different  Newspapers  and  other 
pariodicals,peiipp«bli«l)ieddivi%  tba  {^gbtcentb  Opntnry,  nnder 
ncfa  a  variety  of  heads  and  title?,  MiBt  a  copcive  pictiovvy  of 
tbem  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers,  or  to  the  future 
FrejectnFj  who  in  coining  a  title-^-without  hairing  s^n  (he  fol- 
lowing list — viU  ofk  perg^ing  it,  find  that  there  is  acarc^y  sny 
lUog  *'  New  Under  tibe  6un"->-fpr  ve  hav«  had  in  various 

fWBS  tjierrw 

fLiyfoUiTitr,  ^dT«rtver,  J^vocale,  Albion,  Atlas.  Al>ollo,  Aurora* 
^abtpTf  Bachelor,  Benefactor,  Briton,  Censor,  GhammoD,  Chronicle, 
Citixen,  Conoofsseur,  Correspondent,  Coumt,  Conner,  Craftsman, 
Ciitic>Dazzler,  Diary,  Direetw>  Doctor,  Exaoiiner,  Fl^per,  Free- 
Mder,  Fraetkiaker,  Oasatte,  Oazetver,  Globe,  C^powler,  ^rmat^fr. 
Ouanfiaiii  lUaraldi  I41er,  Inquisitor,  Informer,  Iptelligenceo  tv- 
fftctot.  Ledger,  Looker-on,  Lover,  Lounger,  Mul,  Medley,  Mercurv, 
Mirror,  Moderator,  Monitor,News,  News-letter,  Observer,  Qld  Maid 
Olio,  Oracle,  Overseer,  PacAiet,  Parrot,  Patrictan,  Patriot,  Pei^r, 
Phonix,  Pilot,  PlaiD'dealer,  Plebian.  Post  Angel,  Post  Boy,  Peat 
ku,  Prader,  PrMoetor,  Proqaptor,  Bambler*  U^ader,  K«copeiler, 
B«gi»tW(  Bemenbraitcer,  Repository,  BeprUal,  Review,  Rhapso- 
dise Scourae,  Spectator,  Speculator,  Spy,  Staadard,  Stuo«Dt, 
Star,  Snn,  Times*  Telegraph,  Tatler,  Teett  Templer,  Tory,  Visiter, 
Toluntepr,  Wanderer,  and  the  World. 

We  are  unwilling  to  extend  this  paper  by  entering  on  other 
phases  connected  with  this  subject,  but  in  our  next  number 
we  shall,  from  very  many  sources,  place  before  our  readers  a 
variety  of  most  instructive  and  most  inteFesting  facts  bearing 
upon  the  topics  of  this  present  paper.  Our  notes  for  these 
our  papers  were  made  at  various  times,  in  many  librliries,  and 
from  many  books;  we  collected  them,  and  we  print  them| 
because  we  believe  with  Johnson  that  *'  He  who  collects  is 
laudably  employed  :   for  though  be  exerts  no  great  talents  in 


some  mind,  more  vigorous,  or  bore  adventuroos  than  his  own, 
leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  ideas.**  * 


*  For  the  fivat,  seoond  asd  third  papara  this  mn^  let  Ipibb 
QoABvaaLV  Bivuw,  Vol.  VI.,  Np,  U,  p.  490,  No.  24,  p.  ^7. 
Vd.  VU.,  Na  20,  p.  1.  It  i«  "ght  to  add,  that  the  antiquity  of 
"  The  English  Mercori^"  has  been  dispntedi  and  Disraeli  appears 
t9  thiak  it  a  feigery  of  Birch's. 


the  work,  he  facilitates  the 
that  eas^  of  attainment  ' 


of  others ;  and  by  making 
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Seport  OH  Legal  Educaiion,  Printed  bj  Order     the  House 
of  CommoDS,  March,  1850. 

That  every  man  is  acquainted  with  the  law  is  a  fiction  as 
imaginative  and  fantastic  aa  the  existence  of  John  Doe  and 

Richard  Roe:  Ihatevery  professor  of  the  law  is  also  learned  in  the 
law — the  sad  experience  of  manj  of  oar  readers  will  probably 
prompt  them  to  deny.  The  truth  is,  that  while  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  the  empire  ve  meet  with  persons,  whose 
constant  theme  of  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  property,  of  credit,  of  po> 
sition,  by  the  dishonesty  or  inctHnpeteucy  of  the  legal  adviser^ 
no  one  appears  to  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  enquire  into 
the  sources  of  such  complaints,  and  to  ascertainif  their  frequency 
be  at  all  attributable  to  the  system  pursued  in  training  our 
lawyers. 

We  intend  to  confine  the  observations  we  aie  about  to  make 
upon  this  subject,  to  what  mav  be  termed  the  lowest  esUte 
of  the  profession  of  the  hiw,  that  most  important,  and  very 
numerous  body,  the  Solicitors  and  Attorneys. 

If  the  profession  of  the  attorney  be  more  practical  in  its 
details,  and  less  conversant  with  the  science  of  the  law  than 
that  of  the  barrister,  the  public  have  even  a  greater  interest 
in  the  characters,  capabilities,  and  acquirement  of  its  members^ 
and  of  being  assured  of  finding  ibem  honorable,  skilful,  and 
intelligent. 

'  We  are  well  aware  that  no  scheme  of  supervision  or  selection, 
however  extended  or  accurate,  can  succeed  in  excluding  entirely 
from  this  or  any  other  profession  persons  of  bad  or  indifferent 
character ;  frequently  these  dispositions  are  not  developed  where 
the  opportunities  or  temptations  are  presented,  and  in  most  cases 
the  age  at  which  the  candidate  aeeki  admission  into  the  pro- 
fession is  too  little  advanced  to  enable  the  most  observing  to 
decide  confidently  on  the  future  development  of  the  mind.  We 
do  not  therefore  expect  too  mucli  in  this  respect,  but  we 
certainly  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  in  whidt 
no  precaution  whatever  is  taken  to  pn^t  the  public  against 
actual  ignorance  in  the  practitioners. 

In  a  country  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  the  acqoisihon 
and  security  of  property  are  matters  in  which  people  of  all  ranks 
manifest  so  deep  an  interest,  the  general  indifference  to  the 
training  of  this  important  profession  is  indeed  amazing 
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With  m,  when  a  man  falk  siisk,  and  is  led  to  consider  his 

life  in  danger,  hia  first  and  moEtt  aoxious  thoaghts  are  turned 
towtrds  the  state  of  his  worldlj   circumstaDces,  and  the 
position  io  which  bis  familj  will  be  placed  after  his  decease. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  iu  a  commercial  coontrj  like  this 
fbnns  indeed  the  principal  aim  of  each  man's  existence,  and  most 
men  engaged  in  the  pursnit  would  at  any  time  prefer  to  ffive 
op  life  rather  than  part  with  their  hardly  earned  gains.  Not 
that  in  the  abstract,  a  man  will  be  always  ready  to  surrender 
his  life  to  preserve  his  fortune,  but,  practically,  existence  is 
chiefiy  prized  as  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  every 
daj  we  see  life  perilled  without  hesitation  and  often  even  rashly 
in  its  pursuit.    And  it  is  here  that  the  anomaly  appears  in- 
deed glaring.    Every  precaution  with  which  prudence  can  be 
irmed  is  exercised  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  engaging 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  undertaking  the  core  of  oor 
nek  or  worn  out  bodies,  but  not  a  precaution,  not  a  saf^piard 
w«thy  the  name,  is  adopted  to  protect  our  properties  and 
poasessioua  from  being  lost  and  dissipated  through  the  ignorance 
or  incompetence  of  our  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.    A  man  can- 
not prescribe  for  a  head-ache  or  a  sick  stomach  without  being 
furnished  with  certificate  and  diplomas  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, not  as  a  matter  of  course  after  a  few  years  apprentice- 
^p,  but  after  a  searching  and  often  severe  examination  con- 
doc  led  by  competent  persons ;  but  five,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 
Uiiee  years,  and  no  matter  bow  idly  or  unprofitably  passed  in 
the  office  of  an  attomev,  qualify  the  apprentice,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  undertake  the  care  and  management  of  mailers 
involving  the  security  of  our  worldly  possession,  and  therein 
onr  very  lives.* 

It  may  be  argued,  and  we  have  heard  it  argued,  that  the  chief 
force  of  observation  and  solicitude  should  be  directed  to  the 
oUier  branch  of  the  profession,  and  that  an  honorable  and 
learned  Bar  forms  the  best  protection  of  the  public  interests. 

We  cannot  adopt  this  view.  The  nalare  of  those  duties 
which  devolve  upon  the  Barrister,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  appertains  to  those  of  the  attorney.  Matters  come 
before  the  barrister  piecemeal,  each  portion  distinct  in  itself, 

*  Niy  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
YoQ  take  my  bonae,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  auttain  my  bouae ;  yoa  take  my  Ufe, 
Vhen  yoQ  do  take  tlie  meant  whereby  I  live. 

The  Mhrekent  9/  Vtniee.  AeH.  8etue  I. 
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and  b«  k  ftTllAtte4  sethpln  tntiff  to  candidet-  cfach  and  to  consolt 
ki«  toolM-  Bln4  tiA6te  (itp'tn^ertd^d'  bt^thfeVi.  }ifi5reover,  as 
r^rtk  tb«  public,  A  ttAn  eiul  b6  certain,  iii  setecliug 

a  banister,  of  finding  6  firsWasS  man  foi^  hia  purpose.  Thd 
poblu^  display  incident'  td  His  pfofession  brings  tne  barrisfef 
pMMnilA«ntV  lOrwird,  and  en'ables  evety  man  to  mrm  au  accurate' 
opinioiA  of  liis  merits.  But  the  attorne;  is  exposed  to  no' 
sach  test-;  e&ee{A  itt  a  few  cas^f^  an  attoi'nej  seldom  achieves 
My  [Mrtieidar  xepattnion,  save  i  efaaracter  for  respectability  and^ 

The!  Bar^  «hA  recdve  their  instrtictions  from  aud  are  in  daily 
comtflunic&tion^  with  the  dttorneys,  are'  the  best  judges  of  their 
abilities  attdextieht'of  knowledge;  but  professional  etiquette  does 
aot,  «&  d  genei^l-  rule,  permit  a  barrister'  to  recommend  the 
eifipl<^meat  of  a  particular' attorney.  A  man  in  selecting  bis 
atitorneyis  usually  influenced  by  family  ties,  relations  of  olarriage 
stkdt  so  ft»Dh.  He  is  jastlyanxious  to  fdrWard  his  connexion  or 
rslatiM  ia  his  profession,  and' at  the  saMe  time  prefers  confiding 
his'  ptivftte  ^airs  to  such  a  one  to  entrusting  them  to  a  stranger. 
Often  he  is  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the  attorney  having  been 
his  fttther*si-Or  hisuttcle's  or  his  brother-in-law's  adviser.  In  any 
stuih  cttse,  he  geAeVftlly  knows  but  little  of  the  real  abilities  and 
Itigal  scquirements'of  t^e*  person  He'  employs.  An  attorney 
may  have  conducted' the  business  of  a  man  for  years  without 
having  mad^  oile  slip  ot  mistake,  and  yet  be  comparatively 
ignorant  in  his  profession. 

Were  we  to  suppose,  for  *  moment,  that  there  were  only 
twenty  barristers  in  practice  who  possessed  a  competent  know- 
ledge (tf  law  and  snfBcieat  abilities  to  condoct  a  case,  the 
paUio  would  sUll  be  always  sure  of  having  the  services-  of 
some  one  or  more  of  these  twenty.  A  prudent  man  rarely 
insists  on  his  solicitor  employing'  any  particular  counsel,  and 
the  selection  is  thus"  left  to  the  person  of  all  others  best'  quali- 
fied to  make  it.  As  thert  will  always  be  a  sufiicient  supply  at  the 
bMr  of  men  of  ability  and'  knowledge,  the  public  cannot  run 
My  risk,  and  there  does  not  appear  the  same  necessity  for  insiaU 
ing  on  any  particular  training  and  examinatiou  of  students 
fbr  thebar.  If  the  attorney  be  properly  educated  and  quoli- 
fiedi  he  will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  select  the  best  man  at 
the  bar  for  the  conduct «f  his  client  s  case^ 

For  these  reasons  it  is  w«  think  that  the  public  need  pro- 
tection in  this  respect,  ahd  safe  assurance  that  no  matter  where 
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tfaej^  select  an  attornev,  they  vill  have  a  moral  certainty  of 
his  being  at  least  veil  infonned  in  the  study  of  the  lav,  in 
bofh  t&eoi^  and  practice. 

R  certamlj  appears  most  anreawnable  that-  while  the  medi- 
cd' profession  exncts  certain  conditions  before  it  pennlt?  it's 
tpm  to  exerc^  their  skill  un  sucH  patients  as  fortune  may 
tiirov  in  their  w&j,  the  law  permiU;  its  alaoini  to  experiment- 
sSec  upon  the  pubHc  without  control. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  illnej^es  and  accidents  daily  eo- 
dangering  the  fiyes  of  men  are  frequently  sudden  and  unboked 
Ibr ;  a  broken  leg  or  a  violent  inflammatory  disorder  will  call  for 
prompt  treatment,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  in  such  cases 
that  the  patient  may  be  reasonably  assured  that  he  is  safe  in 
taking  the  first  man  who  comes  to  hand ;  but  this  is  only  an 
additional  reason  for  extending  the  same  precautions  to  admis- 
non  iuto  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  are  adopted  in  the  me- 
dicali  for  though  a  maft  can  in  most  cases  deliberate  before 
entering  the  uncertain  arena  of  the  law,  and  thongh  in  general 
be  can  look  about  him  and  choose  for  his  legal  adviser  a  men 
of  a  certain  established'  character,  yet  many  obstacles  may  lie 
in  the  way  of  his  employing  this  particnlar  soMcitor  in  the  af- 
Uat  in  hand.  A  numbex  of  previous  engagements,  the  nature 
of  the  particular  business,  relationship,  or  connexion,  or  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  the  opposite  party,  may  one  or  all  inter- 
vene, and  the  unlucky  suitor  is  compelled  to  trust  to  the  re- 
commendation of  friends  or  chance;  the  conduct  of  affairs  of 
perhaps  vital  importance  In  such' a  case  He  ought  not  to  have 
iispo^  upon  him,  the  necessity  of  any  enquiry  save  as  to  the 
charaeter  and  respectability  of  his  Solicitor.  Admission  to 
practice  should  be  in  itseira  certificate  that  the  practitioner  is 
at  least  qualified  in  legal  acquirements. 

Before  considering  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  right  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  and  of  training  our  solicitors  and  at- 
torneys, weprojiosetosiate  how  the  matter  is  managed  at  present. 

In  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  before  the  anticipated 
golden  harvest  is  begun  to  be  reaped,  we  usually  find  youths 
m  this  country  apprenticed  to  the  profeuion  of  attorney  at  the 
earliest  ehgiblc  age,  sixteen  years.  Having  passed  through 
ao  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  they  reach  the  looked-for  goal, 
and  are  lauded  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  legal  competition,  at  the 
mature  age  of  21  years.  A  University  Degree  entitles  the 
apprentice  to  dock  tVo  of  these  five  years,  and  the  time  occupied 
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in  crude  and  ill  assorted  classical  and  mathematical  lore  is 
considered  an  eqaivalent  for  two  vears  in  the  office. 

The  first  employment  to  vhich  the  young  apprentice  is 
nsnally  devoted  on^  entering  his  master's  chambers  is  the  careful 
copying  of  the  oldest,  least  Ibgible,  and  most  technical  docament 
in  the  office ;  over  this  he  hangs  for  a  fev  weeks,  relieved^  by 
being  seni  into  the  streets  upon  some  brain-addling 
messaeBj  and  he  is  occasionally  sent  abroad  upon  some  trivial 
errand. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  master  will  entertain  a  vague 
and  misty  notion  tliat  his  apprentice  will  need  something  more 
than  this,  and  the  subsequent  routine  of  the  office,  to  give  him 
even  a  scanty  inlEling  of  the  science  of  bis  profession.  Then  if 
of  a  generous  disposition,  and  willing  to  devote  some  trifling 
portion  of  his  valaable  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  appren- 
'  tice,  he  will  probably  read  aloud  for  him,  or  cause  him  toread 
daily  a  chapter  of  the  dryest  and  least  interesting  portion  of 
Blackstone  s  Commentaries,  and  having  continued  this  notable 
system  of  instruction  for  a  few  weeks,  until  probably  the  press 
of  profitable  business  interferes  with  its  continuance,  he  rests 
easy  and  content  that  he  has  given  good  value  for  the  trifling 
£200  fee  which  he  received  with  his  apprentice. 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  tlie  progress  of  the  apprentice 
until  he  becomes  a  fullgrown  clerk,  in  everything  but  salary,  is 
little  varied. 

Accompanied  at  first  by  his  master  or  a  clerk,  or  a  more 
advanced  fellow  apprentice,  he  is  introduced  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Courts  and  Offices,  until  able  to  tread  his  way  Uirongh 
the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  Utter  without  a  guide,  and  fit  to  under- 
take the  onerous  duty  of  watching  the  uncertain  progress  of  a 
motion  by  a  blazing  fire  in  the "  Bolls''.  Viom  this  time 
the  scene  is  but  little  varied,  and  by  dint  of  constant  gazing 
and  contact  practical  knowledge  of  the  wheels  and  machinery 
of  the  law  is  partially  attained,  but  of  the  principles  which  guide 
and  govern  its  motions,  not  a  jot.  It  cannot  indeed  be  other- 
wise. No  one  can  expect  that  after  laboring  at  these  occupfr< 
tions  all  day,  a  youth  of  18  or  20  will  feel  inchoed  to  sit  down 
in  the  evening  to  devote  himself  to  study  law.  Be  he  ever  so 
studiously  inclined,  the  most  his  mind  will  be  in  a  state  to 
digest  is  general  reading,  and  even  in  that  the  majority  of 
Bpmentices  find  too  little  relaxation. 

Taking  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  which  we  do  without  hesitation 
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thai  the  apprentioeship  of  the  attorney  teaches  bim  nothing, 
nre  practicu  technicalities  and  routine,  the  question  naturally 
uaes,  how  do  we  propose  to  remedy   the   present  evil? 

Tbe  enquiry  resulting  from  tbia  question  divides  itself  into 
three  hranches.  The  first  is  directed  towards  the  period 
ifliiDediately  antecedent  to  the  indenturing;  tbe  second  to  tlie 
coone  of  th«  apprenticeship  itsdf,  and  the  tliird  to  the  condu- 
iwn  of  tin  senrice  and  the  admission  as  an  attorney. 

We  think  we  shall  succeed  in  showing  that  in  each  of  these 
lUgea  the  present  system  is  insufficient  and  incomplete. 

The  selection  of  one  son,  out  of  three  or  four,  by  their 
fitfaerj  for  this  profession  is  frequently,  we  might  go  so  far  as 
to  say  generally,  made  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind  and  taste  of  the  one  chosen.  While  in  many, 
perhaps  tbe  majority,  of  cases,  it  is  made  from  a  wish  and 
htj^  that  tbe  profession  will  furnish  its  alumnus  with  au 
bmocable  and  profitable  caUiug,  it  but  too  frequently  arises  in 
the  caseof  men  in  a  comparatively  Immble  sphere,  from  a  foolish 
notion  of  the  acce»ion  of  dignity  and  respectability  which  are 
to  accrue  to  the  family  which  bcwstBa"gentlemanattorDey"  as 
one  of  its  members.  In  no  case,  however,  are  the  talents  and 
natural  taste  and  turn  of  mind  of  tbe  intended  attorney  suffi-* 
deatly  considered,  nor  does  the  parent  always  reflect  upon  his 
own  ability  or  inclination,  or  both,  to  provide  his  sun,  on  his 
euteriDg  on  tbe  practice  of  his  profession,  with  sufficient  capital 
to  pmaecute  it  with  vigor  and  auccesa. 

Supposing,  however^  that  the  youth  destined  for  «u  attorney 
possesses  what  is  commonly  and  correctly  enough  called  a 
"taste"  for  hia  profession,  it  is  obviously  pro{)erthat  he  should 
have  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  education. 
He  is  not,  after  all,  about  to  embrace  a  profession  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  which  consists  solely  of  dry  and  mouldy 
technicaUties,  or  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  five  years  of  assi- 
duous desk  work.  He  willhereafter  find  that  no  species  of  know- 
ledge will  be  useless  to  him  in  the  direct  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  to  become  eminent  and  successful,  he  must  if 
comparatively  uneducated,  p(»sess  extraordinary  advantages. 
It  is  not  alone  in  the  direct  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
every  day  occurrences  and  business,  that  its  value  and  impurt- 
aiice  will  be  found,  butratherin  thehabitsof  thoughtand  enquiry 
which  it  will  have  created  in  its  acquisition ;  in  that  broad  and 
dear  view  of  the  principles  of  things  which  it  will  suggest. 
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and  in  tbe  generally  elevated  and  enlarged  tone  which  it  will 
impart  to -his  intellect  aud  thoughts. 

In  this  country  an  apprentice  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usually 
bound  at  the  earliest  eligible  age — sixteen  years.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  then  know  a  great  deal  unless  nnoBoally 
precodous ;  this  perhaps  would  not  so  mnch  matter  if  he  pos- 
sessed a  decent  amount  of  education  and  information,  and  had,  so 
to  speak,  his  head  hardened  by  previous  habits  of  study ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  the  .young  apprentice  will  generally  be  found 
nearly  ignorant,  having  nothing  but  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  an  education  in  the  important  English  branches, 
and  in  arithmetic,  and  its  kindred  studies  wholly  neglected. 
The  result  will  inevitably  be  a  total  want  of  reu  interest  in 
tbe  pursuit  of  his  profession,  as  it  should  be  pursued,  and  an 
inaptitude  and  unwillingness  to  acquire  professional  knowledge. 
In  additiou,  and  above  all,  if  he  have  not  taken  advantage,  or 
been  allowed  to  take  advantage,  of  the  time  prior  tothecommence- 
ment  of  his  indentnreship  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge 
which  in  the  course  of  his  profession  ne  will  find  so  invaluabk, 
bow  can  he  possibly,  during  the  course  of  his  servitude,  find 
opportunities  for  its  acquirement? 

His  days  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  wholly  occupied,  and  his 
evenings  will,  we  might  say  necessiuily,  be  devoted  to  relaxation. 

It  is  on  this  great  ground  that  we  jorincipally  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  sound  and  practical  education  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  an  examination 
by  competent  authorities  previous  to  the  indenturing. 

kSorae  controversy  may  doubtless  be  raised  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  examination,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
very  minutely  on  the  subject.  We  think,  however,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  unfairness  of  loading  the  shonldera  of  the 
apprentice  with  the  burthen  of  laborous  study  of  bnuK^es  of 
knowledge,  the  necessity  for  acqniring  which  is  even  during  his 
servitude  forcibly  demonstrated  to  him.  We  think  that  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Greek  end  Latin  should  be  required 
without  restricting  the- particular  authors.  In  this  department 
tbe  examination  could  be  so  directed  as  to  test  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  language  without  requiring  him  to  be  prmared 
in  any  particular  author  or  set  of  authors,  a  plan  wbicn  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  cramming  system.  The  examination 
in  science  should  not  in  our  opinion,  any  more  than  that  in 
classics,  be  too  exacting  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  the 
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nndidate,  and  at  a  nwrelj  prelimiouj  sta^,  bat  a  thoroughly 
aoand  and  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  insisted  upon,  sneb  a  knowledge  as  would  besr  the 
test  of  practical  inniti^daon  by  means  of  (^nestions  to  be  pat 
and  served  on  the  spot,  questitms  sach  as  might  be  expected  to 
vise  in  eveiy  day  aperience.  A  hand-vritiiig  at  least  distinct 
and  iqpilar  if  sot  elegant,  should  be  indispensable,  and  a 
aoScwnt  acqnaintanoe  with  French  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
tranfllate  at  the  least  that  language  readily  into  English.  In 
addition,  lastiy, to  tbensoal  branches  of  English  edaoation,  and 
iBMrtieidar  pnetietl  geographical  and  topogrsplucid  biow* 
ie^B,  the  candidates  should  be  able  to  write  with  ease  firom 
dictation,  and  to  put  into  dear  and  correct  English  the  details 
of  any  si^ject  of  which  the  heads  should  be  ^ren. 

Hanng  passed  this  examination  satufactorily  and  been  bound, 
we  an  disposed  to  leave  the  apprentice  to  himself,  thenceforth, 
v^gaids  general  education.  If  he  possess  anv  refinement  of 
tnste,  or  ev^  a  deswe  for  self  inwirovement,  he  wiU  need  no  smu 
to  incite  him  in  the  pnrsait  of  knowledge,  and  to  make  him 
feel  bow  grscefnlly  literary  tastes  adorn  the  solemnity  of  pro- 
fieaBional  exoellenoe* 

If,  on  the  other  band,  the  turn  of  his  mind  be  wholly  prac- 
tical, he  will  daily  learn  the  usefulness  and  valiw  of  what  he 
know^  and  will  at  least  struggle  to  preserve  if  not  to  enhi^ 
his  poasessionsi, 

Our  care  now  roust  be  to  make  our  embryo  attorney  as 
well  fitted  as  possible  to  fill  his  future  position  with  profit  to 
hit  clients  and  the  pnbboaa  well  as  to  himself. 

The  qoestaon  now  arises,  how  are  we,  during  the  apprentioe- 
shipx  to  instruct  the  apprentice,  and  teach  him  such  portions 
<tf  the  legal  itjstem  as  it  is  poper  and  necessary  he^ould  know. 
We  mvsl  be  eazefiil  not  to  mterfere,  at  least  as  little  as  possible, 
with  the  office  routine.  To  take  away  the  apprentue  for  a 
oonaidenble  part  of  each  day,  or  even  erer^  alternate  day,  would 
be  unjust  to  tiie  master,  and  would  lead  m  many  instances  to 
idleness  and  thuuea.  Oradoading  the  memon  should  also  be 
avoided,  and  the  instmetion  oonTeyed  should  Be  as  practical  as 
poiiiUe.  It  atnkse  oi  that  no  mode  of  inotmotion  possessM 
the  same  adTHntageeaa -that  of  leotniss,  and  that  in  no  other 
way  can  the  same  amount  of  inforuution  be  so  dearly  and  easily 
emiTeyed.  We  would  su^^t  then  the  appointment  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  lecturers,  who  should  be  barristen, 
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and  who  duriog  terin  should  deliver  lectures  my  twice  in  each 
week.  These  could  easily  be  so  arranged  at  recurring  time5,  as 
to  provide  for  the  irregnlar  periods  at  which  apprentices  are 
bound  ;  or  better  still,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the 
adoption  if  such  a  system  as  we  indicate,  there  should  be  regular 
periods  at  which  apprentioes  oonld  be,  and  only  could  be,  bound. 
No  possible  difficulty  could  arise  to  prevent  the  punctual 
attendance  of  apprentices  at  these  lectures,  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  that  attendance  voluntary;  on  the  contrary,  the 
strength  of  our  suggestion  lies  in  the  compelling  of  all  appren- 
tices,  save  when  duly  excused,  attending  regulu^y,  and  being 
required  before  claiming  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  pnctioe  to 
produ<»  their  certificates  of  attendance.  In  fine,  without  going 
into  details,  the  arangement  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty,  we  think  that  there  is  no  reason  why  an  impor- 
tant profession  like  this  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
mechanical  trade,  and  the  daily  routine  of  office  work  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  training.  We  only  contend  for  the  principle, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  carried  out  by  practical  men,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  principle  we  advocate  will  be  fully 
admitted  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  elevation  and  im- 
provement of  this  im^wrtant  calling.  If  occasional  rewards 
or  prizes  for  proficiency  were  distributed  a  highly  beneficial 
result  would  be  attained,  for  few  would  be  found  to  despise  a 
distinction  which  in  all  probability  would  materially  serve  their 
subsequent  progress. 

We  must  disclaim  in  onr  present  paper  any  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  other  profession,  that  6( 
the  Bar,  or  the  indulging  of  Ihe  Utopian  and  mischievous  idea 
of  making  tlie  attorney  independent  of  the  barrister.  This,  in 
our  system  of  legad  administoition,  would  be  simply  impossible, 
as  far  as  the  business  of  the  advocate  is  concerned,  but  while  we 
ardently  desire  to  see  the  attorney  properly  instructed,  it  is 
only  within  his  own  peculiar  province  that  we  wish  to  see  him 
range ;  we  are  confident  that  a  proper  training  would  not  only 
render  him  a  far  more  useful  person,  in  the  mere  matter  of 
l^al  acquirements,  but  would  also  greatly  tend  to  raise  and 
iiaprove  his  tone  of  mind,  and  to  stimulate  and  foster  thbae 
high  feelings  of  integrity  and  honor,  which  adorn  the  profemon 
while  they  protect  and  serve  the  public.  No,  while  we  are  far 
from  desiring  to  see  the  profession  composed  of  men  aping  Uie 
barrister,  and  taking  upon  them  to  express  opinioni  on  sub- 
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jeets  neither  witliin  the  scope  nor  purpose  of  their  legsl  traiuingj 
we  wish  to  see  them  posses^ng  that  knowledge  of  the  law 
which  will  preserve  them  from  serious  error^  and  from  eudan- 
gering  the  property  and  compromising  the  rights  of  their  clients 
bj  rash  or  unsound  advice,  or     injudicious  management. 

It  is  not  likely  that  with  due  attention  to  tlie  courm  of  lee* 
tures  suggested,  provided  those  lectures  be  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  addressed,  that 
anjr  jouog  man  will  pass  his  apprenticeship  without  having 
acquired  a  tolerably  sound  knowledge  of  all  that  he  should 
know,  and  the  estimate  of  that  requisite  knowledge  is  gener- 
ally speaking  too  low.  The  duties  of  the  .attorney  are  not 
merdy  mechanical  and  wholly  subservient  to  the  barrister, 
lie  is  frequently  called  upon  to  answer  questions  involving 
considerable  difficulty,  and  as  to  which  there  is  neither  oppor- 
taoity,  nor  desire  to  consult  the  barrister.  In  mercantile 
matters  especially,  questions  involving  nice  points  of  law  will 
frequently  and  suddenly  be  put,  which  mutt  be  answered  on 
the  spot,  and  answered  so  as  to  exhibit  to  the  shrewd  and  well 
informed  querist  either'  skill  or  ignorance.  lu  the  preparation 
and  perusal  of  deeds,  abstracts  of  title,  and  every  day  agree- 
ments, difficulties  will  sometimes  occur  which  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  principles  and  a  thoroughly  practical  train- 
ings will  speedily  remove,  and  the  well-inforiDea  attorney  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  reputation  for  skill  and 
competency  without  in  the  slightest  degree  encroaching  on  the 
limits  of  the  other  profession. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  a  general  supervision  of  the  pre- 
vioua  educational  training  of  intended  apprentices,  and  a  regular 
system  of  instruction  during  the  apprenticeship,  will  unquea. 
bcmably  serve,  besides  making  a  skilful  attorney,  the  additional 
end  of  improving  the  general  character  of  the  profession. 

We  daily  hear  complaiuts,  and  we  admit  with  deep  pain 
well  founded  complaints,  of  breaches  of  good  faith,  and  acts 
of  sharp  practice,  and  even  worse,  on  the  part  of  our  attorneys. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  aa  it  too  often  is,  to  be  careful  to 
have  put  into  writing  and  duly  signed  every  promise  and 
nadertakuig,  made  by  an  attorney  :  his  word,  the  word  of  a 
man  of  honor,  shouldhave  some  weiglit,  and  it  mustbe,  we  are 
sure  it  is,  the  earnest  wish  of  our  judges  and  legal  functionaries 
to  feel  a  confidence  in,  and  a  liberty  lo  act  with  coniidence  upon, 
the  word  aud  verb^  statement  of  every  attorney  practising 
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beftne  then.  That  they  cannot  safely  su,  we  deeplj 
deplore,  and  can  onl;jr  hope  that  some  day  it  may  be  otber- 
wisej  and  tiiat  in  ^is  impcwtant  and  uxitd  jntifesrion  at 
last  erery  man's  word  shall  be  his  bond.  It  wiU  we  fear  be 
only  then  that  the  ^reat  mass  of  prejadice  that  now  exists,  with  • 
referencetothissection  of  thelegal  oody^  will  be  swept  away,  and 
that  the  roguish,  and  grasping,  and  pettifoggi^  attorney  will 
oeaae  to  le^  a  point  to  the  fiction  of  the  dramatist  and  novelist. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  prejadice  we  have  alluded  to  which 
is,  however,  less  eicnsablethian  the  rest,  and  thatis  with  rdevence 
to  the  scale  of  remuneration  allotted  by  law  to  tho  attorn^ : 
we  should  hardly  have  nsed  these  latter  words,  for  the  most 
violent  portion  of  this  prejadice  proceeds  upon  a  total  fo>|^ 
folneas  that  the  law  has  fixed,  and  rigidly  fixed,  the  payment 
wUch  an  attorney  is  to  receive  for  his  service.  To  hear  some 
men  speak,  one  would  be  inclined  to  ftnc^  that  the  profession 
had  adopted  by  some  common  consentan  extravagant  and  rain- 
oas  system  of  fees,  and  had  enfor^  the  payment  of  these  fees 
by  the  free  use  of  every  engine  of  oppression  that  can  by  crafti- 
ness and  fraud  be  constracted  out  of  the  great  workship  of  the 
law.  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  if  after  all,  the 
rate  of  payment  which  the  l^islatnre  sanctions  and  allows  to 
the  attorney  is  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  eerviees 
which  he  renders,  when  he  performs  his  duty  with  accuracy 
and  skill.  Every  business  in  which  the  commodity 
bartered  to  the  public  consists  of  the  exercise  ol  intellect,  and 
the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  skill,  will  to  the  vnlger  at  least 
appear  one  in  which  the  payment  should  not  be  very  fibnal. 
It  strikes  an  ignorant  man  with  surprise  that  vhile  he  him- 
self sweats  and  labors  all  day  long  for  a  few  shillings,  the 
barrister  or  attorney  earns  as  much,  or  more  correctly,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  has  a  right  to  as  mach  for  an  hoar's 
advice.  His  labor  is  hard  and  severe,  that  of  the  professional 
man  is  nought.  The  shopkeeper  too  feds  that  in  his  trade  a 
capital  is  invested,  and  that  his  goods  given  over  the  counter 
represrait  so  much  cash  on  which  he  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
return,  but  in  hia  eyes  the  professtonal  man  invests  no  capital, 
aud  earns  his  money  without  trouble  or  risk. 

As  long  as  ignorance  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  power  and 
strength  of  intellect  and  to  undervalue  mental  labor,  so  long 
will  it  be  difficult  to  argue  with  the  former  class ;  bot'the  better 
educated  body  which  constitutes  the  latta  class,  ^oald  kam 
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that  in  a  large  sum  paid  into  the  £eTenue  for  permission  to 
adopt  their  profession,  in  five  jears  spent  in  an  apprenticeship, 
and  many  an  anxious  hour  spent  in  the  stady  of  their  pro* 
fessiouy  and  in  the  risk  and  accountability  to  the  public  for 
their  akill,  the  aitotu^s  have  invested  no  inconsiderable  sam, 
such  a  capital  as  most  justly  entitles  them  to  a  liberal  return. 
We  strive  in  vain  to  understand  the  readiness  with  which  on 
theone  handa  man  handa  a  guinea  to  a  doctor  for  a  few  minutes 
conversation  and  advice  upon  his  health,  and  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance with  which  on  the  other  be  pays  a  third  of  the  sum 
for  an  hour's  anxious  conference  with  his  attorney  upon  matters 
(Afar,  perhaps,  deeper  importance. 

Many  men,  and  these  too  educated  and  intelligent,  think  it 
no  injustice  to  occupy  an  hour  at  least  dail^  of  their  solicitor's 
time  in  questions  and  desultory  conversation,  directed  never- 
theleaa  to  topica  of  immediate  interest  to  their  own  affain^ 
without  dreaming  of  giving  him  the  slightest  remuneration, 
satisfied  that  he  is  sufGcientw  paid  by  the  profits  of  an  occa- 
sional action  instituted  for  toe  recovery  of  a  trade  debt. 

No  doubt  a  lai^  portion  of  this  evil  has  arisen  from  the 
i^stem  adopted  by  the  attorneys  themselves  of  making  their 
senrices  too  cheap  to  the  pobUc,  in  place  of  standing  upon  that 
which  is  thdr  z^ht  by  custom  and  by  law.  Unfortunately,  the 
pndession  of  late  years  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  none  bat  a  few 
of  the  old  practitioners,  whose  fortunes  are  securely  made,  can 
venture  on  anything  like  an  independent  coarse  of  conduct,  and 
•0  many  inducements  are  held  out  to  solicit  custom  that  a  man 
of  probity  and  who  desires  to  respect  himself,  can  with  difii- 
cnlty  retain  his  connexion. 

.^onong  those  inducements  the  principal  is  an  offer  to  carry 
on  Ute  bosinan  of  tiie  client  in  something  like  a  joint  specu- 
*  lation.  tf  the  attorney  succeeds  in  extracting  his  costs  from 
tht  pocket  of  the  debtor,  well  and  good,  he  reaps  his  reward ; 
bnt  if  the  debtor  prove  unable  to  pay,  the  agreement  is  that 
the  client  is  to  reimburse  his  attorney  only  his  actual  expen- 
diture out  of  pocket.  There  is  one  class,  and  but  one,  of  clients 
with  whom  we  think  it  at  all  excusabbto  make  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a  commercial  house,  frying  extensive 
credit,  a  very  large  number  of  debtors  will  rec|nire  from  time  to 
time  to  be  brought  to  book,  and  if  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  debtor  proved  insolvent  the  creditor  vere  obliged  to  pay 
the  fuU  costs  to  bis  own  attorney,  the  amount  to  be  so  disbursed 
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wonid  be  too  serious  for  continuance.  In  soch  a  case,  the 
profit  realized  in  the  saocesafal  matters,  will  generallj  prove 
an  equivalent  to  the  attoruej  for  his  participation  in  his  client's 
loss,  and  the  object  of  the  proceedings  in  every  ease  being  Uie 
bon&  fide  one  of  recovering  a  jast  debt,  the  arrangement  does 
not  appear  open  to  any  great  objection. 

■  Uufortunatelj,  however,  in  the  present  day  the  man  whose 
law  business  is  confined  to  perhaps  the  recovery  of  a  solitary  debt 
in  the  year^  looks  for  these  twms  with  the  confidence  of  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  are  generally  understood,  and  it 
mnst  be  at  the  risk  of  the  total  loss  of  the  onsiness  of  bis  client 
•uchasil  maybe, thatthe  attorney  dares  to  remonstrate  orobject. 

To  return  from  this  digr^sion  to  the  main  question.  The 
system  of  instruction  by  lectures  having  been  established,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  apprentice  thereat  rendered  compulsory, 
ve  think  there  is  tittle  doubt  but  that  every  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  reach  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  tolerably  well 
instmcted ;  at  least  if  he  does  not,  we  may  fairly,  save  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  attribute  his  deficiency  to  his  own  fault. 

We  think  then  that  every  apprentice  should  at  the  end  of 
his  term  undergo  a  proper  examination  at  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent persons,  and  pass  the  same  satisfactorily  before  being 
permitted  to  engage  in  practice.  We  think  this  fiual  examination 
should  be  confined  to  legal  subjects,  and  should  be  eminently 
•  practical  in  its  character.  In  addition  to  questions  put  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners,  suppositious  ca^es,  such  as  wonId 
be  likely  to  occur  in  practice  to  an  attorney,  should  be  su^ested, 
and  the  candidate  should  be  asked  for  liis  opiuion  upon  such. 
His  practical  knowledge  would  thus  be  satisfactorily  tested  and 

Jmblic  confidence  would  be  established  in  the  ability  and  know- 
edge  of  the  recently  admitted  attorney.  Such  an  examination 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  mockery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
certain  fees  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  respectable  old  practitionere. 

These  worthy  old  gentlemen,  whose  legal  lore  is  not  the  most 
extensive,  whose  practical  knowledge  also  has  been  rend»ed 
wholly  useless,  by  the  quickly  succeeding  changes  of  modem 
times,  assemble  atatated  periods  for  the  purposeof  examiningthe 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  admission.  Tlie  latter  are  intro- 
duced seriatim,  generally  entertaining  a  slight  dread  of  certain 
knotty  questions  which  they  have  been  told  by  some  facetious 
(riend  will  be  proposed  for  solution. 
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This  dread  is  speedily  dissipated.  Having  oommonioaiod 
Ins  name  and  address,  and  been  asked  in  vbose  office  his 
appiMitioeship  was  passed,  the  whole  ceremonj  oonclndes  (after 
a  few  common-pkoe  remark?,  and  perhaps  some  enquiries  after 
&miljr  and  friend»),  bj  the  interesting  process  of  handing  over 
the  customary  fees.  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  ihia 
proceeding,  or  better  calculated  to  bring  ao  honorable  profession 
into  contempt  and  disrepate  ?  In  fact,  under  the  present  system 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  worst  man  in  the  commnnity, 
provided  hie  diaracter  be  not  jmb&efy  blasted,  ^m  becoming  % 
member  of  this  profession,  and  no  saf^nard  for  the  pumio 
uainst  being  victimized  by  the  most  ignorant  and  incompetent. 
"Rie  profession  itself  feels  all  the  inconveniences  and  disad- 
vantwes  of  the  present  system,  by  which  a  man  is  suddenly 
mtrodoced  to  the  gravest  responaibili^  and  duties  without 
adequate  preparation  or  instruction. 

"  Society, "  says  Mr.  Warren  in  his  work,  on  law  studies, 
"  has  a  very  deep  stake  in  the  personal  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  #  #  *  * 
towhom  are  entrusted  the  dearest  and  most  important  interest, 
upon  earth,  of  persons  in  every  station  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant;  the  property,  liberty, 
dimcler,  and  even  life  itself,  of  every  monber  of  the  comma- 
nity,  and  the  welfare  of  those  unborn.  An  attorney  and 
solicitor  is  perpetually  called  upon  to  afford  his  cou6dentiaI 
assistance,  in  cases  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  often, 
<^  danger;  occasions  requiring  him  to  possess  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  incorruptible  int^crity,  as  well  as  discretion,  experience, 
and  ready  and  accurate  professional  knowledge.        *  * 

*  *  In  no  dass  of  men  is  it  of  greater  importance  that 
virtoons  principles  should  be  early  and  assiduously  cultivated 
in  order  tu  prepare  them  for,  and  guard  them  against  tempta- 
tions which  are  likely  to  prove  irresistible  to  all  who  may  not  be 
thus  fortified.  Look,  for  inslanGe,at  the  comparatively irrespon- 
sible  and  unlimited  control  over  the  property  of  numerous 
clients,  which  is  possesaed  by  every  solicitor  of  eminence ; 
the  clients  of  greater  or  less  degree  of  affluence — the  widows 
and  the  fatheriess — whom  an  improvident  or  unconscientious 
act  of  his,  whether  in  his  mere  professional  capacity,  or  in  that 
crf'aecutor  or  trustee,  might  reduce  in  one  moment  to  beggary  I 

*  *  *  *  The  London  attorney  in  good  practice 
in  tiie  dty  is  often  required  to  advise  his  mercantile  clients  on 
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the  spat  df  th«  moment,  in  the  preasfaig  emergmcies  contiDoaUj 
occuning  in  commmital  dedii^  wEen  laige  Bdms  of  wann 
m  it  stake,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  may  be  sacrificed, 
if  the  advice  so  snddenly  roquireid  be  not  as  promptly  and 
pradently  given.  Tske  for  instance  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
stoppage  in  transito— of  lien — steps  to  be  taken  by  the  holders 
of  negodable  instruments,  in  sudden  emergeiHnes,  witfaoat 
compromising  their  rightth— the  sufficiency  of  a  disputed  deli- 
very and  acceptance  of  goods — iht  validity  of  a  proposed 
guarantee  or  secority,  which,  undctt  ni^t  oircumstances, 
must  be  instantly  accepted  or  rqected— measttrea  to  be  adopted 
to  secnre  the  safety  of  clienta,  in  case  of  unexpected  bankmptOT 
or  insolvency  of  ^eir  customers  and  connexions.  *  * 
*  consider  again  the  case  of  an  attorney,  called  in  at  a 
moment's  notice,  on  occasion  of  a  client's  tudden  and  danger- 
ous illness,  to  prepare  a  will  on  the  spot.  Hov  disastrona 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  will  be  any  oversight,  from 
n^ligence  or  ignorance  of  the  professional  adviser  of  the 
deceased." 

Having  quoted  these  passages  from  Mr.  Warren's  book,  and 
as  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  in 
hand,  we  denre  b^ve  concluding  this  paper  to  offer  a  few  re>- 
marlu  upon  the  woA  in  ooestion. 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Warren  has  been  eminently  and  de- 
servedly successful,  and  as  a  barrister  he  has  attained  a 
respectable  position.  WithfaiaprinoipleS,  religious  orpohticial, 
we  have  no  concern,  or  rather  we  desire  to  have  rmue,  but  Mr. 
'Warren  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  oocasionally  forcing  them 
upon  his  readera,  without  snfBment  eousidwation  ka  fto 
fadings  of  those  who  may  chance  to  dtflfer  wiUi  hfin.  In 
works  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  the  expression  and 
support  of  polemical  opinions,  and  of  such  Mr.  Warren  has 
been  occasionally  the  aather,  no  ex(»ption  can  be  taken  to 
their  discussion,  but  when  a  writer  undertakes  to  amnse  and 
instruct  the  pablic,  or  solely  to  instruct  aparticular  professim, 
the  introductitm  of  sneh  topics  cannot  fell  to  be  offensive  to  a 
large  section  of  his  readen,  and  thni  is  a  great  meaaoie  ddieat 
the  object  of  the  work.  Even  in  his  novels  Mr.  Warren  n 
not  free  from  this  besetting  sit),  which  so  blinds  a  man's  judg- 
ment by  the  force  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  as  to  make 
him  drag  in  without  apol^  or  appositenesa  fab  owb  ooca- 
aionally  extreme,  always  illiberal  opnwms. 
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Vtt  hare  to  notice  an  uutince'  of  this  in  the  work  bdbn 
u;  tnd wliiitinak«8themsttervor8e,andgiveaanBppearaiiceor 
preoieditated  bitteraesa  to  the  illnstrationj  it  is  inboduced 
vitfa  an  appeai^nce  of  being  germane  to  the  question. 

Li  the  chapter  on  "  Mental  Discipline "  Mr.  Warren 
enlarges  on  the  necessity  to  the  stodent  of  lair  of  combining 
tbeimUitfae  atndy  of  Ic^c,  and  proceeds  to  recommend  one  or 
t«o  Tziten  on  the  art  to  tiie  notice  of  the  reader.  Among 
Iheae  he  mentions  with  a  good  deal  of  oommendationr  not  alone 
bii  own,  bnt  gathered  from  eminent  writers,  WiUiam  Chilling- 
vortii,  and  especi^Jlj  recommends  the  studj  of  his  book 
entitled  "  'Rie  Beligion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  Salvation.*' 

Thonghajadicionsmanandone of  considerate  feelings, writing 
moreoTcr  for  the  instruction  of  jonng  men  of  every  religioas 
denomination,  would  hardly  ham  reeommended,  and  with 
enthiuBaetie  piuse  too,  tiiis  partienlar  woric  to  their  general 
attention,  we  conld  have  passed  that  by  without  notice,  were 
it  not  that  Mr.  Warren  proceeds  with  great  minuteness  to 
point  ont  the  peculiar  force  and  beauW  of  the  argnments  with 
whoeh  Cbillingworth  overwhelmed  and  confonnd«l  his  autago- 
usttibe  (aaMr.  Warren  compassionately  styles  him,)  *'nnhappy 
Jesmt."  With  which  aide  lay  thevietolrf  in  tiiik  contest  is  a 
qiuetion  ve  have  no  desire  todiscnas,nM  have  we  any  wish 
to  detract  in  the  sl^htest  the  reputation  whieb 

GhSHingworth  has  left  after  him ;  bnt  we  can  hardly  conceive 
any  proceeding  adopted  in  worse  taste  than  Mr.  Warren's  in- 
trodoction  of  this  wit  in  tiie  manner  we  have  indicated. 

Snidy  if  hia  intense  admiration  of  the  work  and  ita  author 
would  not  sufferhim  to  pass  them  without  Inention,  he  mi^t  h6ve 
been  content  with  a  snort  notice  of  both,  and  left  a  minute 
euunination  to  the  research  and  indinatioti  of  the  student. 
Cwld  he  not  in  the  whole  circle  of  British  writers  have  found 
oat  othCT  iUustratioti  of  his  text,  and  avoided  what  appears,  at 
kmtyto  be  a  gratnitona  insult  to  the  religion  of  A  portion  of 
Ml  renders? 

In  spite  too  of  his  own  and  still  more  of  the  praise  which 
those  eminent  men  Locke  and  Clarendon  have,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Warren,  awarded  to  GhiUingworth,  many  a  champion  might 
have  been  selected,  who  as  a  k^cian  was  as  eminent  as 
b^  and  the  sabjeet  of  whose  reasoning  eonld  have  been  intro- 
duced without  tiik  of  offience. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  extraordinary 
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panig(Hi  of  logical  excellence^  while  a  fellow  of  Qdbrd  Colle^, 
owned  himself  convinced  by  what  we  must  suppose  was  supenor 
reasoning,  and  became  a  Catholic,  and  being  about  to  write 
a  vindication  of  his  conduct  was  induced  by  LmA, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  reconsider  the  raattpr,  the  reaultof  which 
was  a  return  to  his  former  profession  of  faith,  and  tlie  produc- 
tion of  his  celebrated  twork^  which  Mr.  Warren  loada  with  so 
much  commendation. 

We  6nd  him  subsequently  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  owing  to  an  objection  to  the  damnatory  clanses 
of  the  Athnnasian  Creed,  and  resisting  until  bis  promotion 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  Salisbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth  annexed  overcame  his  scruples. 

Had  Mr.  Warren  enlarged  upon  the  Hore  Paulinse  with  the 
same  enthDsiasm  that  he  has  done  on  Chillingworth'a  book,  he 
would  have  given  no  offence,  and  would  have  in  oar  opinion 
more  faithfully  served  bis  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  stu- 
dent the  work  the  most  suitable,  and  the  best  (as  he  indeed 
himself  admits  it  to  be)  for  bis  particular  purpose. 

When  we  b^n  this  paper  we  had  intended  going  rather 
folly  into  the  subject,  and  fortifying  the  case  which  (to  use 
l^al  parlance)  we  have  attempted  to  make  byreference  to  par- 
liamentary and  other  papers  and  reports.  We  could  indeed 
adduce  an  overwhelming  mass  of  such,  which  one  and  all  tend 
to  the  same  end,  and  to  prove  irresistibly  the  absolute  prudenoe 
and  necessity  of  adopting  some  system  of  professional  raucation 
for  the  profession  of  the  attorney. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  strengthen  our  position 
by  any  other  aid  than  that  of  facts,  and  the  evidence  and  con- 
viction of  common  sense. 

All  classes,  the  public,  the  bar,  the  attorneys  themselves, 
must  be  benefited  by  and  must  desire  a  change  from  the  pre- 
sent system.  The  public  for  obvious  reaaona  require  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  body  of  attorneys ;  the  bw,  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  be  lightened  bv  oommnnication 
with  men  of  acuteness  and  accuracy  instead  of  blockheads, 
must  rejoice  in  the  improvement;  and  the attonieys themselves, 
too  well  know  how  a  better  system  would  elevate  their  condi- 
tion and  increase  their  emoluments,  not  to  long  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  rtate  of  thinga. 

We  do  not  indulge  the  Utopian  idea  of  making  every  attor- 
ney an  accomplished  lawyer,  or  even  so  niuch  of  a  lawyer  as  to 
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indoM  him  to  fancj  or  make  him  feel  that  he  oan  dispense 
vith  the  asfisttnee  of  the  barrister,  on  occasiona  aaoh  as  the 
JiBwiiuinating  attorney  now  likes  to  conanlt  him,  bat  we  wish 
to  Me  him  fmd  from  uw  thraldom  of  ignorance,  in  which  he 
is  atpresent  fast  bound,  and  no  longer  mnning  at  every  hand's 
tuining  to  his  **  Connsel/'  pestering  him  with  questions  which 
he  vonld  have  no  need  to  ask  had  a  proper  training  during 
his  apprenticeship  taught  him  all  that  as  a  professional  man 
it  is  fitting  and  necessaiy  he-  should  know. 

Wtt  cannot  tliink  the  oomparativelr  recent  kgislation  with 
ulumce  to  attomejn  in  this  coantry  naa  been  originated  and 
csrried  ont  with  any  great  regard  to  the  real  interests  of  either 
Uk  profession  or  the  public,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  verj 
many  others,  we  think  there  is  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Tciy  different  spirit  in  which  Ireland  is  legislated  for, 
from  ihst  in  which  England  is  dealt  with. 

In  England  every  candidato  for  admission  into  tiia 
attorney  nrofesnon  is  subjected  to  a  prdiminary  examina* 
tion  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Incorpo- 
nted  Law  Society,  sanctioned  and  recognized  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  a  glance  at  the.  published  questions  from  time 
to  time  proposed  at  these  examinations  sufficiently  proves  their 
searching  character,  and  only  serves  to  make  more  ridiculons 
and  contemptible  the  &rce  which  is  acted  here  under  the  same 
name. 

In  many  other  respects  the  legislature  has  provided  for  the 
ensuring  the  respectability  and  efficiency  of  the  English  prac- 
titioner. With  us,  what  little  safeguard  existed  in  the  heavy 
stamp  doty  on  indenturing  has  been  broken  down  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  duty  from  £120  to  £H0 ;  what  object  was  proposed 
fay  this  reduction  we  are  at  a  loss  to  contrive.  As  to  the 
annnal  certificate  duty,  it  has  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  ensuring 
s  reapectable  body  of  practitioners.  The  worst  man  at  the  pro- 
fession may  be  the  b^t  able,  and  the  best  man  the  worst  able 
to  pay  it,  and  the  attorney  who  is  both  poor  and  disrepntablo 
knows  a  thousand  plans  to  evade  its  payment  and  yet  carry  on 
his  adiemes.  The  real  truth  is,  that  such  care  as  human  skill 
and  forethonght  could  suggest  should  be  used  to  admit  to  prac- 
tice fit  men  only,  and  once  admitted  each  man  should  be  left 
to  his  own  energy,  ability,  and  probity  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  great  battle  of  life. 

Inawing  to  the  close  of  this  paper  we  are  strongly  tempted 
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to  wish  that  we  had  not  written  it»  for  we  fear  the  oause  which 
we  hare  endeaforad  to  Btt|qMMi  may  perhaps  be  not  yet  ripe 
for  adToeafl^.  Wb  foar  would  n  atnmger  within  ns,  did  we 
not  Aid  Hsand  that  in  ereiy  man  of  eownon  senses  whoH  m 

number  amongst  onr  readers,  w»  reekon  a  supporter  of  th^ 
which  his  own  intellect,  without  aid  from  a^ment  or  preo&- 
dent,  will  qnickly  tell  .lum  is  right.  In  no  cif^  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  to  be  fonqd  a  body  of  men  excelling  in  intdligaw^ 
acnteness  and  sound  sense,  the  mMoantile  nm  of  Dublin.  In 
none  is  then  greater  diamiinatioa  in  ju^png  between  the 
skilled  praotitiotter  and  the  qnacik,  tiie  man  d  merit  and  tin 
pretender,  and  in  none  can  via  advocate,  however  weak,  of  a 
just  measure  of  salutary  reform  meet  with  warmer  supporters 
and  firmer  friends. 

In  them,  then,  we  trust,  confident  that  when  they  speak, 
they  will  be  heard  with  sttention  and  reject,  and  thoo^ 
perhaps,  in  this  particular  instance,  die  mov«ment^onld  b^giam 
the  ninfessiea  itself,  yet  onoe  begun  it  will  annredly  deme  iti 
chiefest  momentnm  ffom  Hia  faoneat  and  etnnat  au^mt  ci  the 
mercantile  community. 
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1.  IrUk  Popular  Sm^g,  with  St^liti  Meirical  TraiulaHotu, 

67  Edward  Walsh.  Bablin:  James  M'GIashan.  1854. 

2.  TUtf  Poei»  and  Poetry  of  MwMtOr :  a  Selection  ^Tritk  8ot^9 

ijr  tie  Poets  of  the  last  century.  '  With  Poetical  Trans- 
laHons.  By  the  late  James  Clarence  Mangan.  Now  for 
the  first  time  published,  with  the  Origual  Music,  and 
Bif^praphical  £Ketchea  of  the  Authors,  John  (VDaly. 
Dublin :    John  (YDtlj,  9  Anglesea  Street.  1865. 

We  were  much  struck  on  reading  the  following  rassage 
eoncerning  Scotland  in  the  third  vdnme  of  Macaula^s  Misiory 
of  Roland'. — "The  GaeHo  monanents,  the  Gaelic  usages,  the 
0«Uc  superstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully  n^Iected 
during  many  years,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Gaelic  race  b^n  to  disappear.^'  How  true,  how  sadly  true  ! 
is  this  of  Ireland  :  while  the  Irish  was  still  a  living  luigoage 
^which  now,  alas !  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be,}  while  it  stm  had 
kving  pens  and  living  lyres,  while  the  air  was  still  vocal  with 
Lish  song,  while  Irish  verse  was  still  composedj  recited  and 
remembered,  while  Irish  monuments  of  antiquity  were  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  (comparatively  speaiing,)  while  Irish 
peculiarities,  superstitions,  national  l^nds,  and  historical 
traditions,  were  still  numeroos  and  fresh;  whileall  thesetreasnres 
for  tbe  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  tiie  historian,  were  still 
patent,  they  were  disregarded :  and  now,  when  they  hare 
almost  passed  away  beyond  our  reach  we  are  striving  to 
collect  toe  decaying  fragments  of  all  that  had  been  so  long 
n^ected,nayl  worse  than  neglected,utterly  despised:  not  merely 
left  to  die  a  natural  death,  but  hastened  towards  dissolution. 

It  were  useless  now  to  dwell  upon  the  oansea,  and  they  were 
Tarions,  that  tended  to  this  dispira^ment;  one  of  the  prindpiU^ 
porhapSyWas  Fashion,  Uiat  most  aDjust,mo8t  unreasonable,  and 
most  frivolous,  as  weU  as  most  tyrannic  of  despots.  Queen 
Anne  at  one  time  seemed  somewhat  incUned  to  give  the  Irish 
tongue  a  fair  hearing  and  a  chance  for  existence :  but  some 
interested  enemies  of  the  vemaoulor  repeated  to  her  a  sort  of 
6ctitioua  phrase  composed  of  theharshnt  words  that  could  be 
sdected,  and  persuaded  her  that  it  was  unfit  for  civilized  lips  or 
ears.     Long,  long  ago  is  it,  that  persons  who  knew  not  a 
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syllable  of  the  laogoage,  and  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  (d 

its  literature  (or  vhether  it  had  a  literature  at  all)  voted 
"  vulgar "  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  jfiorope. 
Antiquity  is  always  considered  to  confer  a  value  ;  but  there 
was  no  prutige  in  antiquity  for  Irish,  that  language  in  which 
are  to  be  traced  so  many  etymologies  which  persons  ignorant 
of  it  puzzle  themselves  to  wrest  and  strain  from  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Saxon,  any  thing  save  the  mother  dialect  in  which 
those  etymologies  would  be  found,  simple,  natural  and  with- 
out distortion.  It  was  "vulgar/*  that  language  in  which  his- 
tory, law,  theology,  poetry,  were  written,  and  in  which 
instructions  were  given  in  schools  and  coUeges,  frequented 
by  noble  students  from  the  Continent  at  the  time  that  England 
was  at  best  but  semi-barbarous;  but  those  to  whom  its  history 
was  unknown  condemned.it  to  banishment  among  the  rustics. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  tenacious  of  life  in  the  rural  atmos- 
phere; the  affection  of  the  people  for  their  tender  and 
expressive  language  was  deep  and  enduring :  but  the  depressing 
influences  were  too  strong,  and  at  length  it  showed  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  decline  and  approaching  death.  Then  men 
of  learning  and  of  taste  began  to  estimate  the  impending  loss : 
then  exertions  were  made  to  recover  and  publish  MS8.,  and  to 
search  out  and  preserve  antiquities;  botthefatal  decay  continued, 
and  its  progress  has  of  late  years  rapidly  accelerated.  We 
ourselves  think  that  the  Famine,  and  the  subsequent  enormous 
emigration,  by  both  of  which  sach  numbers  of  the  Irish  speaking 
population  became  lost  to  the  country,  by  death  and  removal^ 
hastened  the  uttinction  of  the  oral  Irish  tongue  of  which  thegene- 
ration  thathassinoesprungnp.know  IitUeoTnothing<  We  re- 
member districts  in  the  South  wherein,  twenty  years  ago,  Irish 
was  universally  spoken  among  the  rustics,  of  whom  numbers 
'*  had  no  Englisn,"  and  among  many  persons  of  a  higher 
grade,  who  a^inired  some  Irish  (by  ear,  rarely  by  books)  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of  life.  Now,  in 
those  saute  districts,  Irish  speakers  have  become  rare.  Who, 
on  looking  back,  is  not  struck  with  the  fact,  that  since  the 
famine  Irish  has  been  rapidly  passing  away  fromthe  cottage  hearth, 
from  the  fairs  and  markets,  from  the  village  inn  and  foige, 
and  from  those  shops  in  towns  where  Irish-speaking  assistants 
used  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry  who  frequented 
tiiem.  And  we  have  con^ntly  remarked,  that  since  the 
famine  we  liave  not  heard  the  Peasants  singing,, as  formerly, 
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Hwir  Iri^  songs  while  thej  held  the  plough  or  followed 
their  carts. 

And  DOW  the  Irish  language  has  reached  tliat  day  wliich  ilie 
Frencfa  with  a  felicitous  expression  call.Tbe  Dav  of  Praises  {Le 
Jour  Set  lemarngtsj — it  is  the  day  of  dissolution,  the  last  daj 
of  life,  Uie  first  day  of  death ;  when  the  dead  (or  the  dying  one) 
snddenly  becomes  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ever,  most  fondly 
toved  when  most  surely  lost — then  all  faults  are  forgotten, 
noMng  hot  merits  remembered ;  then  the  slightest  censure 
appeals  like  saerile^ ;  tkm  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  but  in 
|mise ;  ikm  the  last  dying  words  are  anxioufly  caught ;  tht» 
tmaj  relie»  every  lineof  handwriting  is  ooUectcd  and  treasured ; 
tkm  comes  deep,  bnt  late,  repentance  for  every  slight,  every 
unkindncMfOf  which  we  had  been  guilty.  And  thus  it  is  now 
when  the  tongue  of  the  mother  land  is  silenced,  or  nearly  so, 
in  death  ;  now  comes  Le  Jour  dee  louan^ee,  of  merits  recog- 
nised at  last,  of  unavailing  regret  for  past  neglect,  of  love  and 
value  for  every  roenento. 

Among  the  gathered  relics,  we  welcome,  with  great  satisfac* 
tton  the  Collections  of  Poems  that  have  been  published :  for 
the  people  and  the  language  of  Ireland  have  been  especially 
poetic  There  have  been  two  phases  of  the  Irish  Poets; 
anciently,*  the  high  born  and  the  educated,  and  in  modern 
time^  ander  discomagement,  the  lowly  and  the  unlearned, 
peasanti^  country  handicraftsmen,  such  as  smiths,  tailors, 
weavers,  &c.  village  pubUcans,  "  hedge  "  schoolmasters, — and 
in  the  catalogue  may  be  found  even  blind  beggu's — scorn  not, 
reader !  remember  Homer.  While  in  England  one  or  two 
mstie  Poets  (tike  Bloomfield,  or  John  Clare)  emerged,  now  and 
then,  from  the  mass  of  population,  to  beadmired  and  encouraged, 
handreds  of  Irish  Peasant  Bards  lived,  sung,  and 
died,  onr^arded  by  any  save  tb^  humble  acquain- 
tances. 

It  was  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  in  the 
sweet  Sonth,  among  warm  hearts,  and  intelUgent  minds,  and 
lov^  landscapes,  tb^  Irish  pastoral  poeb7  especially  flonrish- 
cd.  The  tempwtment  of  the  Southern  Irish,  ardent,  excitable, 
devotional,  imaginative,  now  pathetic,  now  humorous,  waa 


*  Bovne  the  Poetic,  bmUm  of  Mai,  King  of  Ireland;  Olioll  Olnm, 
King  «  HoDiter  ^rd  oentu^);  Mac  liw.secretary  to  King  Brian  Boni ; 
Danoagh  mor  O'Daljr,  Abbot  of  Boyle  (fSth  centary)  &c 
22 
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essentially  poetic^  and  there  tbs  matAi  to  foster  the  tendenoj — 
tbe  beautiful  scenery,  varied  with  noble  mooiitaiD  and  soft  vaUej; 
the  innumerable  rivulets,  each  with  its  own  song  ;  the 
wild  rocks  with  their  "  eerie  "  echoes  ;  the  frequent  ivy-dad 
ruins  [poetry  in  themselves)  more  freonent  in  Irtdand  than  in 
almost  any  other  countiyjthe  aedaded  lakes;  tiie  massive 
Cromleaos  and  Cairns  (and  massiveiiess  is  grandeur) — all  snoh 
objects  had  their  influence  on  Irish  Poetry,  through  which  runs 
a  strongly  descriptive  view.  Then  there  were  the  romantic 
incidents  arising  from  the  frequent  civil  discords,  and  peooliar 
oircumstances  of  Ireland ;  hairbreadth  escapes,  wUd  adventare^ 
and  tiie  affecting  viduitndes  of  noble  families :  add  the 
mythology,  the  b«nitifnl  fiiries  that*  sympathised  with  mortals 
more  than  tbe  elves  of  any  other  nation ;  the  merry  Luprechaun, 
a  genuine  Irish  fairy ;  the  mysteriooa  Banshee  shrouded  from 
curious  eyes  by  her  lai^  hood  and  mantle,  lamenting,  at 
nighty  in  a  melancholv  strain  half  cry  half  song,  with  uudis- 
tiuguishable  words,  whenever  death  comes  to  the  particular 
family  to  whose  fates  she  is  attached  with  -a  human-like  lore  ; 
the  long-robed,  long-haired  Oeiliy  tiiat  haunts  some  lou^y  spot, 
and  that  is  not  faun  nor  s^yr,  nor  spectre,  nor  sprite,  nor 
demon,  but  a  Qmitu  loei  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Then  there 
was  the  language,  so  rich  in  expressive  epithets,  and  that  runs 
so  naturally  into  metre.  Edmund  Spencer  (wd  Uie  anthor  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  is  high  authority)  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
merits  of  Irish  Poetry,  esen  under  tbe  ^eeat  dindvantage  asd 
disfigurement  of  a  bud  verbal  translation  :  he  says  of  Irish 
Poems :  "  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  to  be  translated  onto 
me,  that  I  might  understand  them,  and  surdy  they  are  savoured 
of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly 
ornaments  of  poetry ;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty 
flowers  of  their  natural  device,  wliiai  gave  good  grace  and 
comeliness  to  them  &c  &c.  &c." 

The  Irish  Feasants  were  natural,  involuntary,  disinterested 
Poets  :  they  sang  from  the  pure  love  of  song.  Wh«i  they 
poured  forth  thev  sorrows,  personal  or  national,  in  vers^ 
they  could  not  "  we^  wiUi  the  public,  and  wipe  their  eyes 
frith  the  presa,"  as  waa  said  once  of  a  ^rtgiiah  poet ; 
they  had  no  press,  and  oould  hope  for  no  puUic  beyrad  their 


*  The  Iriilk  Jacobite  songs  represent  the  fUriet  at  deeply  Interoeted 
fbr  tbe  Sfeuart  dynasty. 
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own  narrow  circle,  naj,  their  venes  vere  seldom  committed  to 
writings  save  a  copy  or  two  for  the  composer's  own  use  ;  and 
depended  for  preawration  on  the  memory  of  their  sdmirers.  No 
h^t  of  fameor  ofgainencooraged  theirmnse  :  their  effusions, 
amatoiy,  pt^ticaJf  descriptive,  humorous,  or  religious, 
vere  simplj  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  the  heart. 

Saoh  poeto  wm  rife  while  the  teal  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantiy  wavonknoim  to,  or  misconceived  by,  the  denizens 
of  cities,  or  ihe  visitants  from  other  countries.  These  heard  of 
the  Iri^oMB  in  deeds  of  violence  and  turbulence,  and  they 
mw  him  to  diaadvantwe  in  a  position  where  hard  necessity 
OMiqidled  his  native  amities  and  acuteoeas  to  degenerate  into 
kmwny  and  servility  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence  in  citizen- 
lilki  While  the  Irishman  was  depicted  in  novels  and  plays, 
am  a  atnuigs  nondescript,  a  compoand  of  knavery  and  folly, 
(emcity  and  good  hnmor,  of  buffoonery  and  servility,  how  few 
wen  tiiey  who  could  conceive  the  warmth,  tenderness,  fine 
fading,  and  generosity  of  that  soul  of  poetry  that  pervaded  the 
moDntains  and  Uie  glens.  So  the  beaotifnl  features  of  the  in- 
laail  Kgkm  am  unknown  to  the  mariners  who  never  see 
Bore  of  a  conntiy  than  the  ugly  sea-port,  their  accustomed 
haven 

Bat  reeauHU  a  noi  mmUofu,  among  the  collections  of  Irish 
FoeoM  intiodaoed,  by  translation,  to  English  reader?,  we  are 
partaedariy  pleased  with  tho9e  which,  like  Walsh's  and  O*  Daly's 
rdanie8,give  the  original  Irish  aide  by  side  with  the  translations; 
they  hrlp  to  preserve  the  original;  and  enabk  Irish  readers  to 
see  pointa  and  beauties  which  often,  of  necessity,  lose  much  by 
tiaiufasing  into  auoUier  language. 

O'Daly's  publication,  besides  containing  many  poems  of  merit 
admirably  rendered  by  the  late  Clarence  Mangan,  has  the 
additkMMu  advantage  of  giving  short  biographical  sketches  of 
the  writers,  and  ako  the  original  airs  to  which  the  songs  were 
act,  aMl  som^BMS  the  diflerant  versions  of  the  same  air,  thus 
nsooing  swert  but  fi^;aoions  melodies  from  oUivion. 

Edward  Walsh's  book  also  gives  the  Irish  text  interleaved 
with  the  spirited  En^ish  trandations  of  the  very  pleasing 
songs  it  contuns ;  but  not  the  mosic  In  both  the  collections 
are  various  specimens  of  ^e  mnse  oi  Andrew  M^rath,  who 
■ight  be  called  the  Irish  bums.  Lake  that  gifted  Scot, 
AiKlrew  M*Qrath  had  great  abilities,  a  fund  of  mirth  and 
hamor,  and  exceeding  sweetness  of  versification  (in  his 
vernacular) ;  and  unhappily  he  resembled  Bums  also  in  the 
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profligacy  of  his  habits.  M'Grath  was  a  country  schoolmaster, 
a  native  of  the  south  part  of  the  County  Limerick.  In  several  of 
his  poems  he  celebrated  the  Maigb,^  a  river  which  risingja  the 
barony  of  Coshlea  (the  most  soatbeta barony  inthe  county), flows 
through  some  rich  and  beaatjfal  sceueryoaits  northward  coarse 
to  the  Shannon,  which  it  meets  a  few  miles  below  Limenck. 
M'Grath  had  saperbr  talents,  but  no  steady  principle;  he 
carried  more  sail  than  ballast ;  his  habits  of  intci«ication,  and 
his  general  immoialitiea,  drew  on  him  the  ban  of  the  clergy 
of  his  Church,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  banks  of  his 
beloved  Maigb,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  his  Farewell  to  the 
Maigfa,^*   translated  in  Walsh's  Collection.    He  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  being  diacooraged 
in  the  Established  Church  on  account  of  his  flagrant  conduct, 
he  wrote  his  "  Lament,"  half  pathetic,  half  hnmoroQs,  in  which 
he  bewailed  his  fate,  that  he  could  be  "  neither  Papist  not 
Protestant."   It  is  well  translated  in  Walsh's  volume.  After 
leading  for  some  time  a  wandering  life,  as  a  pedlar,  in  whidi 
character  he  received  the  soubriquet  of  Mangaire  Si^hachj  or 
the  Merry  Dealer,  he  resumed  his  former  vocation  of  sclmol- 
master  at  Knoch  Ferin  or  (Knoch  Fiema,)  in  the  County 
Limerick,  near  Ballingarry,  and  continued  to  poetize.  His 
Irish  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  sweetness ;  his  com- 
positions are  various,  amatory,  pastoral,  satirical,  bacchanalian, 
many  are  licentious.    It  is  gratifying  to  say,  that  he  became 
at  length  a  penitent ;  and  after  attaining  an  advanced  age, 
died  sometime  subsequently  to  1790,  at  Ballinanma,  near 
Kilmallock,  (Co.  Limerick)  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
O'Donnell,  (to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  bis  MSS.)  and  was 
interred  at  Kilmallock,called  the  "Irish  Balbec,"  from  the  ruins 
it  displays  of  its  former  architectural  dignity.   It  is  singular 
that  in  the  brief  notice  of  Irish  bards  of  the  Connty  Limwick, 
in  the  History  of  Limmok  by  Fitzgerald  and  M'Glr^or,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  a  bard  so  popular  throughout  Munsier  aa 
Andrew  M'Grath ;  though  his  acquaintance  aud  poetic  rival, 
John  CTuomy,  the  Publican,  is  mentioned. 

M'Grath  made  liberal  use  of  alliteration  in  his  poems:  it 
showed  his  powers  oi  language,  it  imparted  a  half  humorous 
tune  to  his  pathos,  quite  in  oharacter  with  tlie  man :-  it  added 
10  the  music  of  the  rythm,  and  supplied  the  pUce  of  rhyme 


Fronoiiiiced  Uagm  (in  one  pliable.) 
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«duch  is  not  natural  to  Irish  poetry^  and  for  wbich  aasonaDce 
of  Towels,  as  in  Spanish  and  PortugiKse  verse,  is  generally 
sabstitated.  We  have  observed  that  in  the  traaslatiuiis  made 
from  "The  Herry  Dealer,'*  his  chanwteriatic  alliteration  lias 
been  overlooked :  ve  have  therefore  felt  strongly  tempted  to 
assay,  oarselves^  a  version  of  his  "■  Farewell  to  the  Maigh 
not  as  a  vain  rivalry  with  the  translation  published  by  \yalsfa, 
bat  merely  as  an  attempt  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the 
aUiteraUve  feature  in  the  "  Farewell."  We  cannot  pretend  to 
anke  oar  version  quite  as  literal  as  if  il  were  not  fettered  by 
alliteratimi,  bat  we  trust  it  will  not  be  found  definent  in 
fidelity. 

FAREWELL  TO  TOE  UAIOH. 

nOM  TBI  IKtIB  OF  ASDUW  11'au.XB. 

SIav      c6Ab  Si)  b-CAobro  UATD), 

Coir  SljAISe  "J*  5-c*on)  9*  5-cf"*&»  1*  5-«n»*c>  1«- 


A  tbouud  fhnwelU  to  tbee  now. 
Sweet  lUlstt  of  beiTT,  UotHO,  and  tmngti, 
or  cold,  and  (UU,  tuM  g&llKiU  py, 
01  toag,  aaA  Mraln,  uid  ahephod-Ur. 

Ocb  booe  :  mj  baart  ia  wwy ! 
QuDCwdglee  gtm«,BtnM  Iram  ma, 
Sport  aadaprtslitUnea  and  q»ee — 
I'm  mateliig  tone  and  dreary. 

Fknwdl  aKli  man  of  Joemid  heart, 
rm  Poat,  Prteat,  and  Sage  I  part: 
Fimren  tbe  frmnk  and  nendlj,  free 
Fnm  falaatwod,  fraud,  and  flatterr. 

Och  hone !  my  heart  U  wearj,  Ac 

tmmtS  eaela  maiden,  modaat,  meek, 
OfdMrcampJexlMi,  chflrry  ebeek ; 
or  lai%lr  lociu.  and  laoghter  llgbt^ 
BlBBd,beanttfl^  benignant,  bilgbt 

Ocb  bone  I  my  hear*  la  weary,  Ac. 

FiKW^  o'er  an  to  A«r,  my  pearl. 
Tba  fBnU&  gnoeAil,  generou  girl, 
Ftr  irttooi  I'st  baniah  d  hence—but  ■till 
Sba^4eartomei,  tbrao^h  palo  and  IIL 

Oeh  boM  1  nj  heut  ia  waur,  ao> 


Ftint  froten,  ftetftil,  and  forlorn. 
Sad,  abdterleaa,  anbdnad  by  aooni, 
I  brave  the  Northern  blast  alooe, 
On  mountain  rude  with  heatb  o'ergrowD. 
Ocb  hone  my  heart  la  weary, 

Daapalrfng  from  my  Uenda  I  go, 
Wending  my  way  In  want  and  woe : 
liireo  monUia  I've  apent  In  exile  droar ; 
No  welcome  word  nor  wlab  I  bear. 

Ocb  hone  I  my  heart  la  weary,  Jko. 

If  e'er  through  atreeta  I  paas  along. 
Hen  like  ma  not,  I  alng  no  song ; 
And  women  whlq)«,  "whence la  he T 
What  la  hla  name  ?  who  can  be  be  T" 

Och  hone  !  my  heart  la  weary,  Ac 

How  banlata'd  by  the  Prieat  from  thee, 
Dear  Ualgh,  thy  banka  no  more  to  aee. 
Farewell  my  love,  my  bird !  and  all 
Tho  fUr  whoae  b^nUea  caoaed  my  fall. 

Och  bone!  my  raUi,  my  ruin! 

Too  well  tbe  aweeta  I  lov'd  to  alp 

From  Sowing  cup  and  booledUp; 

And  theaa  wen  mjr  nndoiiit 


This  song,  in  which  the  alliteration  is  not  all-pervading,  bat 
running  only  through  particolar  lines,  cannot  pretend  to  rival 
the  attiteratire  feats  achieved  by  some  laborious  pens,  such  a^s 
tbe  renowned  Battle  of  the  Pigs"  (Pugna  Forcorum)  a  Latin 
Poem  published  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century,  consisting  of  30^  hexameter  lines,  containing  1500 
words,  every  one  of  which,  as  well  as  every  word  of  the  title 
pwe,  author's  name  and  the  motto,  begins  with  a  P.,  e.g.  title, 
"  Pugna  Porcoram  per  Petrum  Porciuum  Paraclesis  pro  pota* 
tw^"  motto,  "  Perl^  porcorum  pulcherrima  proclia,  Potor, 
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potondo  poteris  placidam  proffere  Poesin." — first  line,  "  plao- 
dite  porcelli,  porcuratn  nigra  propago.**  But  we  do  not  think- 
that  anj  language  of  Celtic,  or  of  Gothic  origin,  is  capable  of  the 
same  d^ree  of  allitmtion  as  the  Latin  tnd  its  congeners ;  the 
Northern  pronouns  and  prepositions  are  obstacles.  We  have 
seen  an  Italian  sonnet  which  we  verity  believe  ctpmoi  be  trani- 
lated  into  English  with  the  same  feature  as  the  original,  via. 
every  single  word  beginning  with  D.  This  extraordinary 
sonnet  was  written  by  Luigi  Qroto,  a  native  of  Adria,  who  died 
1&S5.  He  had  quite  a  passion  for  oonoeits,  affectationat  and 
oddities  in  verse,  and  wrote  his  D.  Sonnet,  cm  anprv,  at  the 
request  of  a  Venetian  lady  who  set  bim  the  task  of  composing 
for  her  a  poetic  eulogium,  even  word  of  which  should  oom- 
mence  with  the  initial  letter:  of  her  name,  Deidamia.  We  will 
transcribe  it  as  a  specimen  of  laborious  trifling,  and  of  a  oom- 
^teness  of  alliteration  not  to  be  attained,  we  think,  in  lan- 
guages of  a  more  maaculine  genius  than  th&  Italian. 


Donna  dk  DIo  dlMMi,'.daii  dlTtno, 
DeidAmta,  donde  duol  doloe  deilTB, 
DebboM  Donna  Olx  ?  debbo  dir  Din  T 
DotU,  dlflCreU,  iogtM  <tl  domino  1 
DkU  ne  dft  dutrlsaimo  deitlno 
DMteMc*  del  di  dore  donnmii 
DallA  dota  douted  deKrira 


DaauMtoRC^  dlptatgilt  D^Obo. 

Dlstragnmi  dodMlmo  deatc 
Dl  dlnl«Htl :  dlntfsld^ 
DlfldBto  dal  dor  dopntio  dtr& 

Dimqiie,  duchb  dlcevol  dottl  Dio 
DtabffoBmU  diaoolp«iai|  dlpol 
Dlmottn  dl  decDKtl  Mdadn. 


To  return  to  our  subject,  Irish  Poetry.  We  will  press  into 
the  service  our  own  small  share  of  the  vernacular,  and  tiaus- 
late  for  the  reader's  amusement,  from  our  MS  coUectiona  a  few 
simple  poems  of  Muuster,  that  we  think  have  not  been  versified 
in  English  before,  at  least  as  far  as  our  memory  serves  as,  for 
we  have  not  at  hand  for  reference  that  treasury  of  Irish  Poetry, 
Uardimau's  Minstrelsy,  a  valuable  work  now  unhappily  becom- 
ing scarce.  We  shall  commence  with  a  love  song,  by  a  person 
whose  name  we  have  been  unable  to  learn,  written  to  dissuade 
his  beloved  one  from  her  intention  of  emignting.  From  his 
calling  her  (in  the  Srd  verse)  his  little  white  sea  gull,  alluding 
to  her  fair  complexiuu,  he  seems  to  have  lived  near  the  sea ; 
the  simile  would  not  have  struck  au  inland-d  welter.  From  his 
promises  in  the  last  verse  he  appean  to  have  been  a  young 
farmer  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  observed 
and  loved  i^eable  country  scenery ;  but  indeed  tdluaions  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  abundant  in  Irish  songa  of  all  des- 
criptious,  except  perliaps  political. 
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soHQ.  raou  the  ibisb. 

to  m  Aift  OF  «LBUi  lu  oaUA& 
1. 

Ob  Hontejr,  rigkt  «rir,  two  boon  betbn  dv, 

I  got  the  dear  letter  wu  written  bf  thee : 
Tke  bUckliMi  wen  tond,  nd  their  nraln  wtmi  to  i^. 
Ttut  tof  tnie  love  wu  going  fltr  oTer  the  ees. 

I  btMthM  k  Ikrvwel]  tooaeh  now  aUmt  leeiM^ 
T»  the  niiJci  trnni'  bleom,  to  the  neUhboniliig  grovei 

Wben  oft  en  aj  iteaMar  her  ftlr  tMM  voaU  lean, 
Wbcn  I  prew'd  on  ber  red  Up  Ibe  M4l  at  my  toTe. 

I  breeOi'd  » braweU  to  the  rirar'a  mtooth  attuA) 
EtowoA  bftTeweHtlnaboMonOetide; 

Ant  eheWd  bar  Um  Un^e^e  ao  tuM  iBd  wide. 

Coaw  back  to  me,  dearcat  1  Mde  Joy  of  mj  thoogfat! 

ComebaoktotbebaaBUtbatwelMiUiIevVtio  weftt 
RwMnber  tba  nnt^grore  wtaoM  eloetars  wo  eooght, 

Tbe  bank  where  we  rested,  alona  In  tbe  deH. 
B. 

ni  glre  tbee  a  rich  golden  croai  and  bright  linfft. 
And  Toang  raeUng  Aire*,  and  a  bcrd  of  mUeb-klaei 

And  more— ne  and  better  than  all  tbeae  good  tUnga,— 
A  rontb  with  li»d  vofde  andlbnd  baart  aball  be  Umieu 

John  Hon,  a  blacksmith,  a  uatitre  of  Danaha,  in  the  West 
of  tbe  Coantr  Ckre,  was  patronized  on  account  of  his  poetical 
abilities,  bj  Charles  O'Donnell  Esq.,  of  Kilkee,  (Clare^)  who 
tnui^aated  him  to  the  nchnty  ol  his  own  tesimnce.  Hon 
was  a  man  of  a  lively  hamorous  tuni,  and  of  eonvirial  habits. 
One  All  Hallows  live,  oar  bard  joined  a  merry  party  of 
country  folks  assembled  to  enjoy  th^r  oaitomary  spor^  of 
iht  seasoD,  and  dnnk  "potations  pottle  deep."  After  mid- 
night be  set  oat  for  his  own  hoose,  bat  was  found  next 
mwning  at  a  oonsidenUile  distance  from  home,  with  hu  clothes 
torn  tJM  umldy,  and  hu  person  somewhat  braised.  On  the 
same  night  a  quantity  of  white  oats  was  stolen  from  his  yard, 
some  persons  who  were  well  aware  that  the  existing 
dreamstances  promised  them  imponity.  In  order  to  avert  the 
displearan  of  his  patron  and  landlord,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and 
induce  that  gentleman,  in  his  generosity,  to  give  him  some 
oata  IB  lieu  of  those  Uiat  wen  stolen,  he  cmnposed  a  song 
entitled  "Hie  White  Oats,"  in  which  he  menily  laid  the 
whole  blame  of  his  escapade,  and  of  his  loss,  upon  the  i'airies, 
who,  according  to  Irish  tradition,  are  always  abroad  on  All 
Hallows  Eve,  galloping  through  Ireland.  He  represented  the 
feiriea  of  the  County  Cork  (the  most  celebrated  in  the  Island)  as 
coming  all  the  way  from  Bearhaven  to  do  him  mischief, 
headed  by  tlie  elfin  chief  Finn,  and  accompanied  by  two 
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fair}'  queens,  Cleena  and  Evall.  Cleena's  royal  residence  is  st 
Garrig-Cleenat  a  tall  massive,  romantic  rook  in  the  parish  of 
Qlantaune,  or  Cahirlag,  three  miles  N.W.  of  Mallow.  In  the 
rock  is  a  wide  opening  which  is  said  to  lead  to  a  laige  vault, 
which  the  peasantry  decline  to  esplore,  believing  that 
sounds  of  faiiy  music  are  frequently  'heard  at  niriit  ecbtnog 
ftom  its  deep  recesses.  Cleena  is  said  to  have  fidlen  in  love, 
once  upon  a  time,  with  a  mortal,  a  Pitzgerald  of  the  Co. 
Limerick,  whom  she  conveyed  away  to  Carrig-Cleena  in  an 
enchanted  cloud.  But  a  beautiful  girl  named  Ellen  O'Brien, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  learning  from  a  soothaajtf 
(whose  aid  she  songht)  the  place  of  her  lover's  concealment^ 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Carrig-Cieena,  and  stood  at  the  entrance 
weeping  bitterly,and  entreating  the  faiiy  queen  to  take  pity  on 
her  sorrow.  Cleena  was  moved  by  her  tears  and  pathetic 
supplications,  and  sent  forth  the  young  chief  to  console  his 
weeping  love,  to  whom  he  was  soon  after  married.  The  story 
is  probably  true,  save  in  the  fairy-hood  of  the  enchautress  who 
detained  the  hero  of  the  tale  for  a  while  from  his  betrothed. 
Poor  Cleena  may  have  borne  the  blame  in  this  instance  u  un- 
deservedly as  in  the  case  of  John  Here's  white  oats,  wbieh  he 
accused  her  of  stealing. 

Evall^s  habitation  was  at  Garriglea :  tradition  says  that  she 
was  so  deeply  enamoured  of  a  young  chieftain  of  Mnnstert 
that  she  assumed  a  human  form,  and  served  in  his  family,  for 
some  years,  as  a  domestic,  iu  order  to  be  near  him. 

The  fairy  hill  of  Kuot^  Magha,  or  Knock  Ma,  is  in  the 
County  Qalway ;  there  is  a  large  cairn  at  the  top,  and  it  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  abode  of  the  elfin  king,  Einvar. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  offer  the  reader  out  translation  of 

THE  WHITE  OATSk 

lOHX  HOU. 

ft  eotifUi\rA]i|  CA019A I  ir  seAnn  50  ler^eM  qtuiteAcc  rseil  b|0&  A|it 
Ofbee  MiQAii. 
I. 

Utt,  nelgbboun  t  while  I  t«U  wlut  lutppM  on  EaUov  Eve  to  hm; 
From  Bear  s  tnop  of  fUrles  cuda,  light,  airy,  taiX  of  glee. 
Hoe  sport  wu  ttieln,  itnce  from  the  West  to  Down  ore  thoouDd  «patl 
All  ricb  wtth  com,  why  need  they  take  (meui  priu  1)  my  poor  white  OKtt. 
3 

With  Finn,  their  ftrmM  chief,  they  iped  to  UegbA'a  fairy  hill ; 
The  deaf,  nay,  e'en  the  dead,  tolght  bear  their  cheers  and  ahontlnga  ■hiilTi 
To  feed  uielr  elfln  ateedi  they  mitdo  my  stack  of  oats  their  prey ; 
Part  through  the  shrubby  vale  was  blown,  part  tcatter'd  by  the  wMf. 
3. 

Myself  they  seU'd  to  mock  and  Jeer,  right  glad  snch  game  to  find  : 
They  ttmw  mo  up  behind  an  tia,  who  gallop'd  Ilka  tbt  wind. 
JAko  Paeolet  a  flying  hotae  of  wood  did  Ibeatrlde: 
At  last  tbey  llniig  me     Inm  Iwmei  half  dwd,  on  Hagha*!  ride- 
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CImha,  ihc  iMdj  lairj  quMn,  diode  irlUi  the  qxirtlve  clan ; 
**  Foolt  1  vliT  did  TB  compulon  bring  tbia  ilog^^b  Umuter  man  t 
Catch  him  hr  Ua  tilack  emir  poll,  and  beftt  htm  tlU  he  diss ; 
Of  let  a  JB17  MDtence  him  to  bang  twlxt  eHth  and  iUm." 

A. 

Bnt  aweet  T«tc^d  Evall  nU,  **  thli  nun  dowrrai  not  lam  and  wnth  ■ 
Tboo^  btoek  bla  poU,  bU  heart  !■  Ur, «  mlrthfbl  soul  he  hath. 
If  Ttix'd  hell  •aUrise  tog  all,— pat  bail  hla  oata  again  t 
lAt'ldn  ilt  vp,  aid  glTe  Um  irai^htfO  ring  e  JoTtal  rtrtfn." 

How  cleverlj  John  Hore  iusinnates  (throagb  the  moutli  of 
Evall)  his  good  qualities,  at  the  same  time  hinting  at  bis  satirical 
talents  (in  terrorem)  to  be  bronght  into  plaj  on  proTOcatioit. 

We  proceed  to  tnnslate  a  poem  written  by  an  anonymous 
mstic  of  the  Co.  Waterfora  in  praise  of  Touriut  late  the 
&milT  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Mnegrave,  Bari./(uow  uninhabited 
and  Alapidated)  sitaated  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
near  Cappoquin  and  built  on  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  ancient 
Ando  Norman  &mily  of  the  Roches.  Of  that  old  edifice,  there 
atiliremains  one  tall  tower,  square,  machicollated,  and  ivy-clad ; 
from  its  top  the  eye  roams  over  a  beautiful,  extensive,  and  varied 
view,  the  winding  river,  mountains,  woods,  mandons,  towns,  &c- 
Toorin  derives  its  name  from  this  toweri  in  Irish  Toarin, 
a  little  tower. 

The  present  possessors  of  the  tower  and  its  broad  lands  are 
a  branch  of  the  Musgraves  of  Westmoreland^  a  family  often 
cdebrated  in  the  border  minstrelsy  for  feats  of  arms.  The  first 
of  this  branch  that  settled  in  Ireland  was  Bichard  Musgrave 
of  Wortley,  whose  son  Christopher  became  seated  at  Tourin, 
and  was  father  of  the  first  baronet.  Sir  Richard  (178S}  who 
died  without  issue  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
^  Christopher,  to  whom  soccewled  (in  1826)  his  son,  the 
present  Sir  Richard  Mu^rave,  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to 
■^respeet,  a  constant  resident  landlord, ever  anxious  to  promote 
every  object  for  the  good  of  his  country,  a  consistent  and 
sincere  patriot. 

The  song  (of  whose  author  I  can  learn  no  particulars)  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Sir  Richard  who  (as  before 
mentioned)  ,was  childless,  to  which  circumstance  the  wish  (in  the 
first  line  of  the  poon)  for  an  hmr  allades.  In  the  verse  is  an 
allasion  to  the  cyder  of  Tourin,  respecting  which  we  find  an 
observation  in  Smith's  Historv  of  the  County  Waterford,  written 
about  1745,  at  which  time  Tourin  was  tlie  seat  of  John  Reeves 
Nettles,  Esq.,  of  whom  Smith  says ;  "  this  gentleman  has  large 
toacts  of  orcharding  near  his  house,  and  makes  yearly  con* 
siderable  quantities  of  cyder,  a  liquor  whidi  this  part  of  the 
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countrj  is  ffimons  for.  The  Bed  Streak  of  Heiefcffdahire, 
brought  over  here  this  gentleman's  gnndbther,  thrivei 
exceeilingly  well  in  thu  soil." 

The  foor  venes  that  follow  the  first  in  the  omnnal  song  are 
only  maledictions  on  some  persons  living  sear  Tourin  whom 
the  writer  suetpected  of  stealing  his  favorite  cat ;  they  are  un- 
wortiiy  of  the  rest  of  the  composition,  with  which,  in  fact,  they 
are  scarcely  connected*  therefore  we  omit  them  in  oar  trans- 
lation. 

TODBIN. 

AXOVIIfOC*. 

COIQATir*  AO  AQIQ*  AH  CUAUbAltl       irfi  U&. 
1. 

CflBwlMtoBt,MBB4a,^rtiaBtlMpnlMrm  aipwi^ag 

OfbKip7Toiirln,fbr  &  good  man  ut«>  then ; 
Hr  Btcnard's  hli  nataa ;  na  hli  pith  ba  mj  UMrii^ 

AM  lOAj  than  itot  Uck  of  hla  UsMga  u  heir. 

Tooiln  rf  ITif  **-TiT  'I  ■  IMr  ilnut  iTriltlm. 

ns  tUt  canM  up  tUUiCT  md  klMW  Iti  tfanfl ; 
Ita  Mdar  feupbw  na  wtth  dw  tarmft  «dlkift 

TIU  it  leavM  tbem  for  dead  In  tv±  ditch  cm  thelud, 

TlMhttptiMnaxdtMti%  the  chastlag  pipe  pImmi^ 

Tlw  tarkf  oa  the  rlTer  mn  gUdlng  aIddk, 
IMrwbHa  nlbdlnilkTlngtocktclitiioUshtttrMMti 

All  thing!  at  Toaiin  tnqrara  worthr  of  amg. 

Then  snaata  erovd  the  ItaU  board,  wboae  fbatal  adonriu 

IMhta  tboaa  gar  balls  to  ttw  taaqBetlnritai 
lliera^  BiBilfl  and  ^"^^g  from  ctodIiv  to  mwnliig. 

And  gamoa  and  card  piling  &«m  mondng  to 

With  Laeqnen  nxroanded  then  eoadieearo  golog ; 

Briik  aMa  in  the  fleU  m  tfBt  to  ttaa  taoai 
ThanrtdMtba  atent  buntEiMii,  hli  menow  boni  Uowtaic  '< 

And  fleet  dogi  vrgo  fenmrd  tin  ban  la  tbedaaa. 

One  dar  on  the  bin,  aa  alone  I  waa  lying, 
How  aoft  from  the  ihon  mm»  the  ripploa'  law  wMnd; 

How  Bweet  tba  lond  tbmab  to  the  eockoo  raplylag ; 
While UrdilnllM wild  wooda  veto elaglng  aioand, 

Tmra  long  to  relate  of  Italn  an  the  pleatorei ; 

Tba  dawn  tlue«  la  hall'd  tr  the  bonnda'  merry  cir : 
nant^  ibraba,  and  <klr  flow^ets  vpring  np  Uko  earth'a  treaaorea, 

Izpandlng  tiifdr  Uoaeoma,  flt*^g*'*i"B  Uie  e/e* 
& 

Hm  pataaa  erer-green  wtth  the  ron^hollj  mingle. 
And  tall  braa^^  mjrrttea  ezaU  ibair  green  ereata  ; 

Beecli,  adi,  and  neh  amde-treea  flontldi,  not  ilngle ; 
WUdpl|eauaitdJa|iSaUieboii|hawfaith«lraoali. 

9. 

Iha  muthM^ateM  blind  Men  ua  aUht  reeorer. 

And  aur^rra  and  leper*  from  inffMngba  heei'd 
By  the  aoantof  the  iweet  hertta  that  spread  the  Kroand  em; 

SnA  fravanoa  llw  tl^n^  mint,  ud  lanodcr  yield. 

Hm  woodnMta  are  eo^g,  the  noisy  dock*  ewUtnlac 

The  am  loudly  brayS)  white  he'a  rolling  in  plqr ; 
The  bear  beea  Mp  where  the  fl«w>r<apsarebrtnimlDg^ 

To  make  lu  their  bright  goMen  htmey  each  day. 
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Before  we  leave  Touria,  we  would  saj  a  few  words  of  the 
origiiial  owners  of  its  ancient  eastle,  for  the;  have  almoct  passed 
awaj  from  memory  in  the  scenes  where  they  once  lived  and 
ruled :  **  their  place  knows  them  no  nore.  Their  eartiest 
ancestor  of  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowledge,  De  la 
Bodie,  or  in  Latin,  De  Bupe,  fought  at  Hastings  frith 
WQliam  the  Conqueror^  and  had  three  Lordships  in  Wales 
|;nnt«d  to  him.  His  son,  AAam  de  Bupe,  came  to  Ireland 
m  U  70 ;  and  in  117S  bnilt  a  bu^  castleon  Bandon  ^ver, 
called  Ship  Fool  (and  sometimes  Castle  liough).  His  son 
fiichard  de  Bupe,  was  the  first  Baron  Boobe  of  f  ermoy,  which 
dignity  he  obtained  by  hu  msrriage  with  Amy,  only  daughter, 
and  Iteiress  of  Fleming,  Lord  of  Fermoy :  .he  built  another 
Castle,  Dunderrow,  on  Bandon  River  (Co.  Cotk). 

The  8lh  in  dasocut  from  this  first  Baron,  was  ilaurioe,  Lord 
Boche  of  Fermoy ;  ike  it  was  who  built  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Tourin ;  and  also  erected  some  other  castles  in  the 
Co.  Iffaterford,  viz,  those  of  Cappoquin,  Sbian's  Castle,  not  fu 
from  Lisroore,  and  Glyn,  near  Canick-on-Suir.  His  tiro  eldest 
aons,  with  eight  Kuigbts  of  his  family,  were  slaiu  in  Bogland, 
in  the  wars  of  the  Boses :  his  third  son,  and  successor,  Ulick, 
(or  Alexander)  was  killed  in  AJ).  l&OO,  hv  a  fall  from  hia 
hone ;  and  the  fonrtti  son  (who  suooeeded  nis  brother)  was 
mordered  near  Liscerroll,  Co.  Cork,  in  1617;  a  stnmge 
fatality  aeemed  dcHuinuit  over  the  race  at  this  period.  But  the 
son  of  the  murdered  man,  John  Boche,  was  surnamed  "  the 
Hippy."    Hm  never  auceeedad,  however,  to  his  father's  title ; 


Irish  vassals  and  tenants  took  advantage  of  the  law  of 
Tuistiy  (whidi  was  instituted  to  avoid  the  inoonvenienca 
arismg  from  long  minorities)  and  chose  his  uncle  Maurice  for 
their  nead :  and  in  the  line  of  Maurice  the  baronial  title,  and 
the  lands  in  the  Co.  (Dork,  remained  till  the  forfeitures.  John 
new  up  strikingly  handsome  and  accomplished ;  and  the 
uen  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  offered  him  a  Lordahip  if  he 
would  support  the  Beformation,  whidk  ha  defined.  In  1555; 
he  vanquished  all  the  knights  at  a  tilting  match  of  thirty  days 
duration,  held  in  honor  of  the  marriage  irf  his  cousin.  Lady 
Uaiy  Boche  (daughter  of  his  Uncle  Maurice,  Lord  Roche  of 
Fomoy)  with  James, -the  16th  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  excited 
BO  muieh  admiratiou  on  th»  occasion  that  be  was  ofii^ed  the 
icrtoration  d  hia  paternal  dtle;  but  he  was  uu-ambitious 
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(therefore,  nerliapsj  "The  Happv");  he  thought  with  CUadian, 
Quid  meotem  traxisse  pow  P  quid  profuit  altam 
erexisse  Caput  ? 
aud  he  refused  the  offer;  and  sliortly  afterwards  (before  he 
had  time  for  possible  r^ret)  he  died  snddeulj,  still  retaining 
his  cognoioen,  contrary  to  those  frequent  examples  which 
prompted  Ovid's  observation. 

Ultima  semper 
Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatua 
Ante  obitum  nono  supremaque  funera  debrt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16tfa  oenturV}  Toarin  was  inhabited  bf 
the  head  of  the  family  that  descended  from  John  the  Happy, 
as  their  seignearial  residence  ;  the  heir  apparent  residing  at  the 
Castle  of  Glyun  till  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  Tourin. 

In  the  great  civil  wars  from  1641  the  desendants  of  John 
the  Hap^  were  thus  located, — John  and  Maurice  (afterwards 
slain)at  Toarin,GeotgeandUlick(or  Alexander) at  Gljnn,  and 
David  ona&mOy  estateinGo.  Cork.  Theyall  to(^  part  with  Uie 
Stoartdynastyjandfoughtin  the  contests  at  Llsmore,  Dangarvan, 
Cappoqain,  Mothel,  {Co.  Waterford)  and  Knock  Mourne.  They 
were  attainted  byCToinweUaudbisParliament,and  losttheirpro- 
perty,  including  Tourin,  which  passed  into  other  hands.  Of  the 
brothers,  John  and  Georgealonesurvivedthe  civil  wars;  they  re- 
tired to  Flanders,  and  joined  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  in  con- 
junction with  their  kinsman,  Maurice,Lord  Roche  of  Fermo^,  they 
shared  the  scanty  pay  they  received  in  foreign  service  witii  the 
fugitive,  and  most  ungrateful  monarch,  who  at  his  restoration 
wholly  ignored  the  claims  they  had  on  him.  George  Roche 
died  of  wounds  he  had  received,  but  left  a  son,  James,  who 
remembering  all  that  his  family  had  suffered  for  the  Stuarts, 
and  how  ill  they  had  been  requited,  being  left  in  poverty  and 
neglect,  espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.,  in  whose  army  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  did  him  good  service  at  the 
siege  of  Derry.  General  Kirke,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged,  found  his  approach  checked  by  a  strong 
boom  across  the  harbour's  month.  He  would  have  sailed 
away  in  despair,  but  that  Colonel  Roche  o&red  to  swim  to 
the  city  with  dispatches;  an  arduous  attempt,  both  from  the 
distance  to  be  swum,  and  from  the  fire  of  the  Irish  troops 
lining  the  banks  of  the  river.  During  his  progress  through 
the  water,  his  jaw  bone  was  broken,  and  three  musket  balls 
lodged  in  his  body ;  yet  he  accomplished  the  feat,  and  then 
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returned  to  his  comrades;  but  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  for 
some  davs  he  was  usable  to  swallow,  and  was  onl;  kept  alive 
br  small  quantities  of  milk  occasiooall^  put  down  his  throat. 
He  was  awarded^in  recompence,  the  Fernesof  Ireland  and  fifteeu 
of  the  forfeiteil  estates,  which,  however,  were  taken  from  him 
bj  the  act  of  resumption.  A  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  him 
in  compensation ;  but  the  funds  from  which  it  was  to  be  paid 
had  been  exhausted  previously ;  his  own  private  fortune  he 
had  expended  in  the  cause  of  King  William ;  thus  the  Koches, 
whichever  side  they  espoused,  were  sufferers  by  civil  war. 
Ccdonel  Boche  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  Co.  Waterford  in  17  ; 
and  ID  the  At;^ust  of  that  year  [noclaimed,  at  Dungarvan  and 
Garrick-on-Snir,  the  accession  of  Geoive  I.  He  died  in 
1722  of  one  day's  illness.  His  great  grandson,  George  Boche, 
is  atiU  living,  and  resident  at  Woodbine  Hill,  near  Youghal, 
on  the  Cn.  Waterford  side ;  but  it  is  upward  of  two  centuries 
since  there  have  been    Roches  of  Tourin.'* 

For  the  sake  of  variety  after  these  historical  details,  we  will 
tran^te  an  Irish  love  song,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Munster :  we  heard  it 
in  the  Co.  Waterford,  and  obtained  a  transcript  of  it  from  the 
sneinonr  of  the  reciter.  We  shall  commence  our  translation  at 
the  Snd  verse  of  the  song ;  for  the  Ist  verse,  as  written  for  us, 
is  so  irrelevant  to  the  subject  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  piece;  but  is  the  commencement  of  some 
other  song,  and  was  added  to  the  one  in  question,  either  by  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  some  of  those  lapses  of  memory 
that  often  occur  in  the  coarse  of  oral  transmission,  bymany  hps, 
for  many  years.  lu  the  verse  we  reject  the  writer  says,  that 
tiie  dassic  beauties,  Juno,  Venus,  Flora,  Pallas,  and  Helen, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  awoke  and  found  himself 
bewildered  by  that  display  of  loveliness.    But  to  our  song. 


THE  LIGHT  OV 

I  ^  the  Light  of  Ertn'*  IWih : 

Like  nmbMiao'er  tlw  hlUishe  moreai 
Xo  ebamu  llkl^her'a  ahtne  In  our  glide* ; 

ifAeMee  UiU  aUr,  nor  UuUnt  lore*  ? 
A  acBercb'i  bride  ihe  wall  might  be : 

Hemlee  to  eweet  u  nradc^  etntln ; 
Btt  Wm       laoSb  with  TouUifttl  glee, 

I  MUM  Un,      hm  In  t^. 


ERIN'S  HAim 

ir  eu5A6  A  mtbATTic  ah  ioe]t)  xjf- 
If  we  In  Feortis'  woods  coald  meet, 

rdteacb  her  petha  o'er  every  height, 
TbronghDrnld  rtlet,  lone,  dlent,  sweet;— 

I'd  show  her  acenea  woold  ^bd  the  liglit: 
Banters,  ud  honnds,  uid  bounding  deer; 

Brown  nnt-gro*es,  orchards  laden  well ; 
The  emmed  snn-llt  baren  near,— 

Content  ihe'd  be  ■mid  tbeet  to  dwell. 
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To  cmtcb  one  glbnpM  of      dor  lore, 

FTMljr  W  8pAl»,  to  FrwaoB.  rdMll: 
TbTo'  damp,  vlld  gleiui  o'er  Imgi  IM  rove, 

Or  awmfbl  Mok  tb*  baantod*  nln.-^ 
WobM  wUh  tho  meteor's  beam  abe'd  write 

And  Wl  wben  bidea  Ibe  epoll-bonndr' 
wlwrsr-- 
Ho  man  nqr  beartUkerar  ofVghk 

^  flUB-ili  I  Im  li  BoiiU  tat  ewe. 


While  goM  t  imt%  rn  tU  my  ^ 

Wben  poeta  neat  at  biti*a  bouiA: 
'Vj  toaat,  ner  name,  arotuid  abaD  paaa, 

Aod  Terse  and  wine  (Or  bar  be  pooi'd. 
Her  beauteona  finrn  mlRtatdalm  the  prif* 

wute  handa,  ma  ned^  blrlmw,  bil^ 
veai 

Bow  Hast  llwtanlAicmrw  win  ta! 


We  do  not  know  where  the  '*  woods  of  Feonu,"  mentioiied 
ID  the  second  verse  are  j  hat  we  cunjecture  that  the  locality  is 
somewhere  about  the  Camar  na  tlri  noisge  (ciupAit  i>a  ccfij 
Q-ttifje)  or  Valley  of  the  Hitee  Waters,  the  confluence  of  the 
Suit,  Nore,  and  mutow,  below  Wateilord ;  for  Feoire  is  Uie 
Irish  name  for  the  Nore,  (the  woods  of  the  Nore)  and  Water- 
ford  itself  was  anciently  called  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  (cuaq  va 
3Tte|i7e)  which  accords  with  the  mention  of  the  hariiout  and 
the  sun  in  the  verse. 

We  proceed  to  an  Irish  Poet  who  is  still  personally  remem- 
bered in  Munster.  Denis  Boe  {ox  Bed-haired)  Mac  N^amara, 
bom  in  1718,  near  Cratloe,  Co,  Qare,  is  said  to  be  a  descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  family  of  M'Namara  dating  from  the  1 0th 
century,  whose  beads  were  cbiefo  of  a  territory  now  forming  the 
Barony  of  TuUsgh,  in  Clare  (where  they  bad  many  castles) 
and  who  held  the  office  of  hereditary  Marshals  to  the  Kings  U 
Thomond  of  the  O'Brien  race.  Bed  Denis  was  at  first  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  discovering  a  taste  and  an 
aptitude  for  learuiQg,and  considerable  talents,  his  father  thooght 
it  more  advisable  to  have  him  educated  for  the  Priesthood, 
and  he  vsa  accordingly  sent  to  the  Contiuent,  to  study  theo- 
logy. Being,  howevw,  expelled  from  his  CoUega  for  irregu- 
larities in  his  coudoct,  he  returned  to  Irekind  about  1738,  and 
being  wholly  dependant  on  Ins  own  exertions  for  support,  he 
became  a  country  sehoolmasterf  in  conjunction  with  William 
Moran,  a  brother  Poet,  at  Knockbee  {Co.  Waterford)  in  a  rural 
district  between  Clonmel  and  Dungarveu.  M'Namara  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  taught  (ireek  and  Jjatin  to  such  of 
his  pupils  as  were  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  After- 
wards ne  set  up  a  school  for  himself  in  Co.  Cork  (at  Imokill/ 
near  Tuoghal),  and  subsequently  in  the  Co.  Waterford  again. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  dissipated  habits,  to  the  support  of  which 
his  slender  emoluments  were  insufficient,  and  in  hopes  of  greater 
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nio  be  nsolred  on  eaiigntiug  to  Newfoundland,  which  was 
uea  the  great  £1  Dorado  of  the  adventaring  Iriafa.  He  set 
Nil,  bot  the  Teieel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  chased  bj  a 
fteoch  privateer,  and  obliged  to  ntoin  to  port,  and  Deiiis 
knded,  and  reeamed  his  former  occopation  aa  teaoher. 

He  aabsequeotlj  (but  at  what  date  we  know  not)  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  oouformed  to  the 
Establiehed  Church,  and  was  appointed  Parish  Clerk  at 
Hothel*,  County  Waterford.  Bat  in  this  position  he  became 
obmndous  to  the  reproaches  of  his  brother  poets^  by  whom  he 
was  BO  repeatedly  satiriaed  in  Temacular  vers^  that  he  fled  from 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  muse,  and  retreated  to  Newfoundland, 
which,  this  time,  he  reached  in  safety. 

He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  roving  disposition,  for  he  made 
DO  less  than  three  vojagea  across  the  Atlantic,  and  visited 
Hanbuigh,  and  made  a  tonr  in  England ;  but  flnaliv  returned 
to  Irdand  to  end  his  days,  and  to  re-entu  the  Church  in  which 
he  had  been  Imught  up.  Becoming  blind  in  hia  old  age,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  for  hia  poetry,  much  as  it  was  esteemed 
by  those  who  understood  Irish,  was  no  source  of  profit  to  him  : 
hie  waa,  however,  assisted  by  the  benevolent  contributions  of 
rural  schoolmasters.  He  died  in- 1814,  aged  94,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chandi-yard  of  Newtown,  near  Balmacthomaa,  Co. 
Waterford. 

He  was  finetkms,  jovial,  and  satirical,  bnt  conld  also  write 
with  much  feeling  and  sweetness ;  his  poems  are  many  and 
farioos.  His  praise  of  "  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland,*'  written 
daring  the  time  of  his  voluntary  exile,  a  verf  pleasing  compo- 
atiui,  is  included  in  (^Daly's  neat  volume,  together  with  the 
nnsie,  and  a  translation  by  tlie  late  Chirenoe  Meiigan. 

the  ^ecimen  of  U'Namara*s  muse  we  shall  otfer  to  the 
readn  has  remained  hitherto  untranslated,  nnpubUslied,  and 
hot  httle  known.  It  is  an  apology  for  inebriation,  written  on 
the  ((lowing  occaai<ui.  Mr.  John  Walsh  (sprung  from  an  old 
CmSv  of  En^ish,  or  rather  Welsht  extraction,  and  located  in 
the  Counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford)  who  was  em^yed 
ss  hi^^t  by  the  odebrated  circumnavigator  Anson,  onoe  in- 
vited cor  bard  to  duie  with  him,  es|iectiDg  tome  pleasant  con- 
wiatioii  from  a  man  of  his  reputation  for  talents  and  learning. 


*  A  twni  f^ririi  tlnee  milttfrom  Cmtekma*8idr,  Co.  Tippcmj. 
t  The  Moe  In  Iridi  bt>1WAcv«£,  Briton  or  Welsh  man. 
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But  Denis  sadly  disappointed  his  host  by  drowning  his  brains 
in  the  goblet  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  repaat  which  was 
iotend^  to  have  been  a  "  Frast  of  Reason."  On  sabseqaenlly 
zecoveriDg  his  obscured  senses,  M'Namaraaddressed  hisr^rets 
and  hu  excuses,  in  versei  to  Mr.  Walsh,  adroitly  commencing 
by  reminding  his  natundly  oflended  entertainer  that  jtlaeabUUy 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang ;  and 
while  acknowledging  his  own  transgresnon,  he  palliates  it  by 
allnding  to  the  (then)  too  general  example  of  his  fellow  conn- 
brymen. 

HACHAHASA'S  AFOUXIT. 

a  #An*nie  sn*©!  e»  ^ueuAft 

Ua  iqDtteAcvAc,       &Mn  A  ceA9nA9- 


BrsTC  ■»  of  tbaJ^UM.  ft  FKM 

lUnthte^UMnttUhdlKTMA 
Inide  atthrbovdilBltill  gU—w. 

nnmlndfiil  of  LAtln  Kod  Lore. 

Forgetftil  of  ■twus  ud  aonnet, 
I  drank  tUl  1  iMl'd  oo  tbe  floor, 

Aad  ftnnd  •     bM  In  aqr  tMiiMt 

B«t  thet  I  tiUiM  not  ftr  On  aUIn 
Tbkt  be&l  m«,  vtaen  oommon  ■oue  Mor- 
nlng; 

Iftaraand  Omnsbrtiwetud  bUad  lane, 
A  Md  iUlr  iR^h,  the  nut  mofBlBg.* 

Tba  poor  OMli  worn  bora  wltli  a  thirst 
AMsagod,  or  itiiiiini^twg  Bover  i 


Of  0vfl>  and  Bomwa  tbe  wont 
Ailaaftomthte  drinking  fbrmr. 

Tlier  ring  tlw  diirfee  Moigi  of  NMir  budt 
O  «r  gwilota  In  pnUlcuis*  hooMo; 

Ht  pl^  to  bear  uoee  mreet  worda 
Praha'd  ndd  aol^  eannae^ 

Then  hud  knocks  grtnr  rife  In  the  idnoe; 

No  wonder  that  headi  iboiild  be  bnkM ; 
Twere  better  the  aoldlcn  to  face 

Than  tboae  ttioks,  whether  black-tbom 
or  oaken. 


Perplezltr  Baa  on  «qr> 

I  praj  Uiee  to aee me  Mfa  throng  K; 
Foists  the  mad  tUngi  1  might  mj 
■  In  the  (remy  of  wine- HI  oacbew  It. 


William  English,  generally  called  Father  William  English, 
from  the  religions  profesaon  which  he  latterly  adopted,  was  a 
natire  of  Newcastle,  Co.  Limerick,  and  originally  followed  the 
occupation  of  coanti^  school-master  at  Charleville,  Co.  Limerick 
and  at  Castletown  Boche,  Co.  Cork.  He  composed  many 
beautiful  songs  in  Irish,  great  farourittes  in  Munster,  and  in- 
cluded in  most  MS.  collections.  He  was  a  man  of  a  facetioas 
and  satirical  turn;  end  nnmbers  of  jocose  pieces/'complimentSa" 
'*  thanks,"  and  "  replies/*  passed  between  him  and  a  poetic 
Taylor,  named  Edward  Nagie  of  Cork,  some  of  which  hare  been 
translated.  In  Uke  manner  Andrew  Magrath,  the  merry  ped- 
lar, and  his  fnend  John  O^Tuoray,  a  pnblican  of  the  Co. 
Limerick,  also  snmamed  the  "merry,"  were  fond  of  bandying 

addiesses,"  "  retorts,"  and  *  rejoinders,"  full  of  sly,  but  good 


■  We  omita  Tens  beoanae  it  oontaiiu  an  ■lltuiim  to  Adam  and  the 
forbidden  fruit  i  and  wee(Hidder."mao*i  flntdlsabedienoe  and  the  fall" 
too  1611001  a  Butyect  to  be  treated  Ughtlj. 
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homoared  hints  at  each  other  ;  some  of  these  (as  well  as  other 
poems  of  (yTuoinjr  and  Magrath)  are  contained  in  the  "  Poets 
tod  PortfT  of  Munster,"  as  also  tvo  songs  by  English  and 
Ht^,  William  English  at  length  abandoned  the  scholastic 
for  the  monastic  pcofMion,  and  hecame  an  Augastinian  Friar 
ID  Gn-k,  where  he  died  in  1778. 

The  song  we  are  about  to  versify  in  English  was  written 
daring  the  secular  life  of  its  author ;  we  believe  it  has  remained 
Utlwrto  DnCnuMlated. 

THE  FAIR  LOCKa 


ai  «iLu*M  mmJaa. 


1. 

Om  teVT  Bon,  M  ODvanlB  pruting, 
I  mM  Um  Fair  Locks  on  m/  nr  -.— 

I  Hopp'd  and  siMke  with  fond  addrewliig; 
Sbt  Mid,  ^*  TbM'rt  loalBg  tUne  to  itar." 

*■  I IMB  aot  tim  tbOB  bMt  and  fklnrt  I 
Tbrtom  liatiimotewttklovcniybeartt 

OalMi  tlualt  wad  me,  Bcaatr  ramt  I 
Hf  lU^  I  feel,  mut  HMm  depart." 

a. 

"  I  UUIe  baed  thy  flattering  ptaTam : 
Than  ma  a  brm  roitth  pladgbd  to  me : 

tV  riwm  to  mUb  apoB  Un  pnbea 
Wbaa  be  among  OIb  dandmv  te." 


"  If  JU  Itorftook  tbee^  be  wboae  bosom 
Thine  eres  might  melt  like  soanr  beams, 

Name  him  no  more,  thon  peerloss  Bloasom  i 
Thy  prtdot  tbr  wortb,  it  Ul  beseems, 
ft. 

"  Mr  Fair  Locks,  weep  tar  him  no  longer, 
Fate  from  thj  birth  deaeed  thee  mine] 

Where  wilt  than  find  a  lore  that's  stronger. 
Or  /  la  M mister  ebarms  like  thine  T' 
6. 

"  I'll  ne'er  forget  taj  gallant  ffillow ; 

He  wait  In  rigbteooa  cause  U>  t^t; 
HIa  baact  was  jroong,  his  earls  were  ydlov  I 

To  nan  sara  Um  mr  troth  rU  pUgU." 


The  piece  we  are  about  to  translate  ve  certainly  do  not 
ieet  for  itabeaoty,  bat  for  its  odditv  j  the  whimaical  complabt 
oS*  lepentant  bridegroom  of  a  few  hours  standing.  The 
sweetheart  of  a  poor  mstic  broke  her  troth  plight,  and  eloped 
with  a  man  whom  her  betrothed  considered  his  inferior  in  all 
coantry  accomplish  m  en ts.  Many  a  heart  is  canght  at  the 
icbotmd :  the  forsakea  one,  determined  to  show  the  fickle 
danuel  that  ^e  should  not  break  his,  went  off  in  haste  and 
Bstried  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  rural  riches,  three  cows 
and  some  sheep.  Immediately  after,  but  too  late,  he  regretted 
his  bonds,  and  vented  in  simple,  bat  earnest  verse,  his  dislike 
to  the  wife ;  his  contempt  for  the  "fortune"  which  was  in- 
sufficioit  to  counter-balance  his  distaste,  and  his  imprecations 
on  hia  false  love,  where  inconstancy  was  the-  cause  of  his  rash 
and  irremediabk  step.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
writer ;  bat  surely  so  queer  a  lament  has  rarely  been  sung 
before  Hymen  bad  well  laid  doira  his  newly  lighted  torch. 
23 
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THE  liOEBOWFUL  HAN  AVTER  KARBIAQE. 
a  n)b|AA*c  \>*  A|5      CCac,  a  pOff  At6«  6. 


If  tbe  cftt  had  oowfl  sba'd  inrdy  bo  wed  ;* 
Buth«  wbowoaldtak«tliem,«ctirM(m  Ua 

llMd. 

And  blr  glrla  sn  left  Is  »  dnidiit*  lUgfai 


To-morrow,  taj  trieaia,  dng  OliSt*  fox  me ; 
Vre  tKkoB  k  apouM,  ud  hateful  la  ah« : 
And  what  hare  I  galn'd  to  better  my  lift  ? 
Tbree  cowa,  aome  ibeep.  wUl  •  lool  fbr  a 
wife 


I  can  plangb,  sow,  aod  banow,  aad  lead 
tha  aowi 

Tbrongh  bogi  on  tba  iweetort  gnu  to 

browae; 

I  conld  ahoe  a  wild  horae,— but  my  once 
dear  girl 

Ban  away  from  me  wUb  m  oaeleM  cbiul. 

HylUthlcM  nreatlteartl  OMndt  be  with 
you. 

Sprang  frcmaiaoe  to  whom  praiaetanot 

doe; 

Hay  no  lowing  berda  be  erer  yotir  own. 
Hay  yon  go  to  your  grara  onwed  and  alone . 

The  Poet  Egan  CVReillj  (sometimes  called  Baliilly)  was  the 
suii'of  John  Mor  (yBeill^,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  farmer  of 
Slieve  Luacra,  Co.  Keiry,  tliougb  originitUy  a  native  of  the  Ga 
Cavan  (from  CroSBarlough,  on  the  borders  of  Loagh  Sheelin) 
himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  abilitieti,  but  far  surpa^ed  by  hia 
son,  who  wrote  numbers  of  beautiful  pieces  that  enjoyed  great 
popularity,  and  are  still  much  admired  by  those  who  are  able 
to  read  them  in  the  vernacular.  Two  of  these  poem?,  "  the 
Star  of  Kilkenny/*  and  "  the  Geraldine's  Daughter/'  are  given 
in  "  The  Poets  and  Poetiy  of  Munster  ;**  and  the  preface  to 
that  work  contains  a  third  specimen,  "The  Reverie, '  an  alle- 
goricalJacobite  effusion,  in  whicb  O'Reilly  pathetically  laments 
the  fate  of  a  lovely  maiden  (Ireland)  compelled  to  unite  herself 
with  a  churl  (George  II.)  instead  of  a  more  worthy  and  more 
affectionate  bridegroom  (Charles  Stuart).  JSgan  O'Reilly  received 
a  superior  education,  and  was  agood  dassical  scholar.  Tlie  place 
and  the  exact  date  of  his  deaAi  are  not  ascertained,  bat  he  is 
known  to  have  lived  to  about  the  middle  of  tiie  last  centniy. 

The  poem  that  we  have  selected  to  translate  (believing  that 
it  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  au  English  version)  is  an  Elegy 
that  he  wrote  uu  the  death  of  Dunough  (or  Denis)  M'Cartiiy, 
a  scion  of  the  McCarthy  More  branch  of  the  ancientand  honorable 
family  of  McCarthy  descended  from  the  royal  Spanish-Irish 
root  of  Milesius,  and  numbering  amid  it^  ancestn  Oliol  Olar, 
King  of  Munster  and  Gallaghan  Caisil,  King  of  Cashel.  The 
M'Carthys  were  themselves  Princes  of  Desmond,  or  South 
Munster,  and  held  laige  territories  therein,  especially  in  the 
(jountyCork.  Theydivided it)totwobraiiclies,theM.*(3arthy More 
(or  great  M'Cartby)andtheM'C«rthy  Reagh.  Lord  Musketry, of 

*  "  Ifthe  cat  had  cows  she  would  be  married,  "was  a  common  Irish  proverb 
exprcuive  of  the  readiness  with  which  uDloveable,  but  welt  portioned 
wumeu.  find  suit  rt,  in  preference  to  girit  more  gtft«d  b/  nature,  and  leM 
by  fortuau. 
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the  elder  branc1i,M'CarUiy  More,  was  raised  in  the  peerage,*^  in  the 
sereoteenth  century,  to  the  Earldom  of  Clancartj ;  but  in  theCivil 
Wars  of  thatcentuFT,  the  M'Carthys  of  both  lines  adiiered  to  the 
Sloarts ;  and  numbers  of  the  name  forfeited  their  property, 
retired  to  the  coutiiient,  and  entered  into  foreign  armies ;  the 
Xl'Carthys  More  chiefly  into  the  French,  and  the  M'Carthys 
fiei^b  into  the  Spanish.  The  Earldom  of  Clancarty  was 
attainted  ;  but  the  attainder  was  reversed  (yet  without  restoration 
of  the  property)  by  (George  11.  in  favor  of  Donough,  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  grandson  of  the  first  Karl,  who  died  in  Germany  in 
1734.  The  dignity,  however,  became  extinct  in  his  son  Bobert, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.  He,  being  sup^rted 
by  strong  interest,  endeavored  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
acme  of  his  ancestral  estates,  his  claims  to  which  were  thonglit 
to  be  veil  founded  in  law ;  but  being  disappointed,  he  withdrew 
to  Germany,  and  died  there  without  issue.  The  title  of  £arl 
of  Clancarty  has  been  subsequently  granted  to  the  Trench  family. 

The  subject  of  Bahilly's  (or  Reiliy  s)  Elegy,  Donough  {Anfflice 
Denis)  McCarthy  of  Ba'llea,  and  of  Cloagh'roe,  Co.  Cork,  was 
bora  in  1A94> ;  he  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Charles  McCarthy 
to  whose  property  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Charles.  Cloughroe  is  about  six  miles  W.  of  Cork,  aud 
Ballea  is  a  castle  of  the  Tudor  period^  still  standing  and 
inhabited.  It  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  site  over 
the  River  Annabnee,  about  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Cork.  It  has, 
hovwer,  been  so  modernized  as  to  preserve  but  few  features  o£ 
its  original  oonstmction.  The  acclivity  on  which  it  stands, 
above  the  river,  and  the  adjoining  grounds,  are  so  thickly  plant- 
ed,and  the  trees  so  closely  surround  it,  and  are  of  suchagrowth 
asalmost  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  castle  from  the  glen  beneath.*'t 

Donough  McCarthy  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  (we 
believe  in  the  Spanish  Service),  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
hiui!ielf.  He  is  represented  in  the  records  of  his  cotemporariei 
as  the  perfect  genUeman,  in  the  original  and  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  His  various  accomplishments,  and  the  refinement 
of  his  manners,  rendered  him  an  acceptablecompanionamongthe 
noblest,  as  did  his  literary  acquirements  among  the  most  learned. 

•  In  MSSlt  Donald  M'Carthy  More  was  created  Earl  ofCIancar^,  in 
Kmy,  bj  Qaeeo  EUxabetii ;  but  he  soon  resigned  the  dignity,  as  a  badge 
of  KiTitDde,  and  reeumed  hia  lept  title  m  tb«  M'Carthy  More  :  bis  male 
one  ia  eztitict 

t  For  this  detcriptim  of  Ballea  (and  for  infonuaUoo-  relatire  to  Dooottgh 
M'Cuthy)  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindnew  andcoDrtesjr  of  Mr,  Witidcie^ 
tnbw  of  "  Historical  and  Descriptire  Notices  t£  Cork  and  KiUarae/." 
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He  was  said  to  have  been  a  keeA  sportsman,  a  brave  soldier,  a 
sagacious  leader  j  dignified  but  frank  and  affable,  energetic,  but 
patient ;  mild/ but  firm  ;  religious,  charitable,  and  warmly  hf»* 
pitabte.    He  is  described  asliaving  been  tall  and  atblebc,  bnt 
graceful  and  active,  and  of  a  remaixablj  handsome  countenance, 
with  a  peculiarly  sweet  smile.   Ii  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  was  greatly  beloved  hy  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
looked  up  to  nim  with  pride,  and  who  made  him  the  subject  of 
much  verse.    In  112,7  he  married  Maiy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Meade;  and  in  1739  he  died  in  Scotland,  aged  45.    His  body 
was  conveyed  home  to  the  Go.  Cork,  and  interred  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Franciscan  Abbey  of  Kilcrea  (on  the  river  Bride  about 
tweIvemilesweBtwardfromCork)whichreligions edifice  had  been 
founded  by  a  M'Carthy  More,  Cormac,  surnamed  Laidir  (the 
Strong)  Lord  Muskerry,  in  1465  (according  to  Ware),  A  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  commotions  that  commenced 
in  164)1,  but  the  tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  part  of 
the  transept  and  arches  remain.    Many  of  the  If  ^Carthys  were 
buried  within  the  Abbey,  the  tomb  of  the  founder  wa«  in  the 
choir ;  with  him  were  interred  several  of  his  descendants,  his 
son  Cormac-og-Laidir,  in  1536,  Teigue  (or  Thaddeus)  son  of 
Cormac-og-Laidir,  in  1565;  Dermot,  son  of  Teigue  in  1570; 
and  Cormac  in  1616 ;  he  was  the  last  of  the  Lords  of  Masken^ 
buried  here,  bnt  no  monument  of  him  remains.   There  are, 
however,  near  the  south  wall  two  modem  tombs,  beneath  which 
several  descendants  of  the  lordly  race  were  interred ;  one  of  the 
tombs  records  that "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  (Uolonel  Charles 
M'Carthy  of  Ballea,  who  dyed  the  20th  of  May,  1704  and 
also,  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Denis  M'(!)arthy,  Esq.  whodeparted 
this  life  April  the  2d.  1739,  aged  45." 


•■  Letboaonr.  valour,  Tirtoe,  luitira,  mourn, 
•Clo^inli  irCHdiT  UT^oMt  In  Uila  un ; 


Let  andWnn'd  taw  nMT.  and  make  tb^ 

moan. 

Their  patron  Uat  oonSo'd  beoMth  tbto  atone, " 


XUaVt  ON  DONOUQH  M-GABTHT  OP  BALLEA. 

ST  BOAH  MABSLLI  (OK  OWMM  O'UIUTj 

OrOA  ASUf  OAcc  QA  li^iTieAii  cTiibAQ  ecTieont 

1  > 


Erin  mmirai  her  Chieftain,— waeidBg,  aigh- 
lagi 

Royal  waa  bta  blood.  Hlloilna'  son ; 
LoneBallenl  thjLord  lapowertoMljIng; 
Yallant  fimonsh  to  the  giSTe  la  gonei 


Daric'nlng  angnlih  o'er  Mnikeny  gathen ; 

Ah  !  that  land**  tme  Chief  U  loit  to  life ; 
Sprang  from  princdy ,  from  hendc  tubers. 

He  Do'er  tbIM  hi*  treat  in  wanior  ttrUb. 


"  Cloghrois,"  i.e.  "  Cloghroes  M'Carthy." 
+  Idtelen,  tiioa  io  the  original. 

f  Other  Ele^M  were  vritten  oq  the  Mine  aal^ect  bj  Tarioua  liitb 
Poets,  aad  amongBt  them  Uaird  Roderick  of  Co.  Cork,  and  l^mot^ 
O'SalliTui  (alias  Tdgne  Qaelac)  of  Co,  Waterfind,  a  Twy  pleasing  poet 
jhot^h  A  poor  peasant. 
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iMLrMpMtaMt.  bKU,  wii  Aerr  dtflDS, 
*ad  ^rit  itrong  til]  UtMl  tirMt£; 
am.'Mii  amgtr.  Utw«lhnd,ftMk  bMriiif. 
riM  wnc  Ui ;  Mid  be  li  cold  In  doath. 

4. 

Wwp  for  him,  his  noble  deeds  sn  soded,— 
Henr  yet  UM  ebamplon.  good  kmI  bnve. 

LcA  his  Mmd«  In  peril  Ul-deftnded, 
Hsr  tt*  sppiwa.  tiM  ovtlTv,  dumV 

tSW**. 

«. 

Vd  the  eoarttjr  ftod  ths  leaned  ihJnlng, 
hsrian  Ib  the  taimUiig  fleU  ognfest, 

Ptoes,  wise,  with  vMium  nnr  oorabtning. 
Onr^tOM*  M<t«  ktoamr,  onrnoUeM, 


He  vho  In  oar  direet  stnlt  could  mtc  us, 

n«e  irasrtii]'  of  the  mrlag  plume. 
He  who  Jadgmcnt,  belp^  ud  oonnsel  gave 

AfcM*  loB  bftB  doads  iMu-  Me  with 

^OOBk 

fa  tOam,  that  vMAm  ftM,  when  dnift- 
Ue  the  good,  the  brere,  the 


Oaasow  chWUlni;  do*  of  sU  their  own- 
bm 

n  ML  and  we  an  dMoMai 

8. 

Owrtmaor  the  lend.  a«w  aU  d^Mited— 
Momam  tag  the  race  of  NU]  sboll  be 

fm  the  lui— Ha  waleam'd,  ktarflrliaarted. 
ABwhs  ses^bUdweniBg  near  the  Lee. 


9 

Ha,   tbooi^    powerful,  ne'ff  the  poor 

oppresslu^. 
Fierce  with  fleree  men ,  with  thefbeUa  BlU  1 

AT'rice,  msUce,  ne'er  hU  heert  poasessliiB,— 
Him  Religion  mourns,  her  dnteons  cluld. 

10. 

(Hy  In  mien,  with  bnw  of  Iretr  wUtenen; 

Tall,  erect,  with  nimble  fiwt  ho  trode ; 
FbMly  fbniMd,hi  maoif  beu4^  brwt- 


On  his  Aeek  thronsh  now  the  bemr 
gtowM. 

11. 

Face  more  bland,  more  lorlog,  was  there 
nerer ; 

Death !  why  conU'st  thon  not  tfats  stroke 
forbearT 

Woold  tbj  power  were  DTerthrown  for  erer  I 
ThoD  bast  left  Clar-Lolre*  tn  black  des- 
pair. 

11 

Honm  oar  ehlebl  tarn  Spcnlih  Uags 
descended, 
HomnfiirUM,  first,  best,  tai  ftm^taa  ftar; 
Piteits  tola  nam  with  pnreraandblesataiaR 
ble&dod, 
Poata  lug  It  Id  eeatatle  kr. 

IS . 

Ah !  bowiad  the  dtrga  that  thus  we're  Bltig< 

Ingl 

Ahl  whatgrleriodweamnMrtUsteel 
Dooougfa^deM  ;andiiiem'r]r,aTCrbTln|faig 
One  dai%  th  on^t,  does  hot  tacreese  my 
pain. 

14. 

Onldlogstarl  whose  U^twasnarerdoiMled, 
WarriorddlPd  lUfce  Oscar.Fenlan'a  dUef  t 

Law  aird  head !  BOW  la  the  eoOta  thnsdad ; 
Ikit  iDr  thM  ar*  flovtag  tMta  tf  grtat 


The  last  line  of  the  tenth  stanza,  describing  the  ruddy  cheek 
glowing  through  the  fair  complexion,  we  think  very  striking; 
the  idea  ii  taken  from  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  holly 
beny  amid  the  wiDter'a  snow.  The  imagery  of  the  red  berry 
OB  Um  cheek  is  a  favorite  vith  Irish  poets ;  we  often  meet 
with  it  Tarioasly  expressed,  in  their  songs.  Take  an  instance 
or  two  in  the  song  of  "  Pulse  of  my  Heart" — 

The  beny  and  SDOW 
To  her  cheek  gare  Its  gbiw. 

In  "  The  Maid  of  Ballyhaunis— "t 

Thy  beeom  wblta  like  ooaaa'a  qmy. 
Thy  flbeek  Uke  rowan  finiH's  lostre. 

A  remarkable  and  amiable  trait  in  the  Irish  Feasantp  (hitherto) 
has  ever  been  a  strong  hereditary  attachment  (with  but  few 
eioqitions)  to  the  landlord,  and  the  family  of  the  landlord, 
under  whom  they  lived,  especially  if  of  "an  old  stock.*'  To 

*  A  pMtte  name  for  Iralud,  "  Tha  land  of  Lor«." 
t  The  moootain  ash. 
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them  the  rural  tenants  looked  up  vitb  love  and  revereDce; 
"  taking  a  pride  oat  of  them,  "  to  use  a  comiaon  expression ; 
boasting  of  all  their  good  qualities  mental  and  bodily,  as  if  the 
panegyrisia  had  themselves  a  property  therein  ;  moarningsin- 
cereljin  tbeirgriefs,and  rejoiciiigaannceiely intheir joys.  The; 
knevbjheartthe  pedigree  and  intennarriages  of"tbe  family;*' 
each  increase  and  decrease  of  the  estates,  the  adventures, the  old 
traditions,  the  romantic  incidents  (so  rife  in  old  Irish  hooses), 
and  loved  to  recount  them.  We  have  ourselves  listened 
vith  surprize  and  pleasure  to  some  of  these  faithful  old 
chroniclers  of  a  time-Uonured  race. 
This  affectionate  Teneration  for  their  sapwiivs  rendered  Ibe 

?enaine  Irish  peasant  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  and  presoved 
reland  from  the  probability  of  being  inandated  that  levell- 
ing tide  which  disGgurea  where  it  Sows,  sweeping  away  the 
footprints  of  history,  and  the  landmarks  of  antiquity,  and 
obliterating  illustrious  names.  Who  can  foiget  how  Bepabli- 
oan  France  bn^e  to  pieces  the  ancient  and  splendid  monaments 
of  her  kings  in  8t  Denu,  blotted  from  her  map  the  names  of 
her  provinces  so  fall  of  memories  historic  and  poetic,  Anvei^e^ 
Bretagne,  Burgundy,  &c.,  and  obliterated  the  celebrated  titles 
of  an  historical,  brave,  and  witty  noblesse.  But  Ireland  has 
never  been  a  Bepublic,  (as  Bnglaud  was  once)  the  monarchial 
principle  has  ever  been  strong  within  her,  cherished  doubtless 
by  the  aristocratic  feeling  and  sympathy  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  we  verily  believe  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  virtues,  the  preventive  of  inany  evils. 

But  this  hereditary  feeling  and  sympathy  must  now  of 
necessity  be  much  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  which  has  expelled  so  many  ancient  families 
from  their  homes,  and  brought  in  so  many  new  ones,  catting 
asunder  the  finebatfirm  filamentsoncespunbetireen  the  Castle 
and  the  Cabin  ;  and  these  are  threads  which  take  a  long,  long 
time  to  spin ;  once  destroyed  they  will  not  be  easily  restored. 
How  many  of  the  new  names  will  say  nothing  to  the  heart,  to 
the  memory,  to  the  imagination  of  the  Irish  peasant;  they 
are  not  in  the  songs  of  liis  bard,  iu  the  history  of  his  county, 
or  the  traditions  of  his  country. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  glancing  over 
many  poems  (by  rustic  pens)  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and 
in  our  own  MS.  collections ;  poems  commemorative  of  persons 
of  "  gentle  blood,"  Wedding  Songs,  Eulogies  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair,  Elegies  on  the  noble  dead. 
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Onr  last  specimen  was  an  Elegy ;  it  is  snggestive  of  solemn 
tbougbtSf  remiudiag  us  of  tbe  instability  of  all  buman  posses- 
sions and  advantages ;  and  thus  it  forms  a  suitable  introduction 
to  a  rd^ons  poem,  witb  a  translation  of  which  we  shall 
ooBclode  this  paper.  The  original  is  (aooording  to  O'Aeilly's 
"Chronolc^gical  Accoant  of  400  Irish  Writers")  bj  Denis 
Uan  0*Daly,  not  indeed  a  Munster  peasant,  but  Abbot  of 
Boyle,  in  the  County  Boscommou,  who  died  in  1244,  and  wbo 
was  styled  the  Irish  Ovid  for  tbe  sweetness  of  his  verse,  which, 
however,  was  Ovidian  in  no  other  sense,  as  his  effusions  are  all 
of  a  derotional  character.  In  our  version  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  abridge  and  condense,  for  the  original  is  very 
long,  and  frequently  repeats  ideas  and  sentiments. 

THE  LAMP. 
*  Km  MB  uniSi  n  dkxib  mom  o'Bialt. 

1. 

n*U»lbrAdaiiI'itMB,briii>n«'i*l8t>t  Mor  he  wboM  bevt  dtaown  tbj  hum 
IteMritVi  tbsl  to  *  iMTnlT  boiM      .^''''■V  ^  „  ^ 

Xor  h»  wbo  boMi  vnlMUlinrd  nrcl  dew. 

«. 

We  eoidd  no  tevonr  claim,  odUI  tbj  Iotb 

SonSbt  oat  tbe  lost ;  we  wtmder  k&d  edore 
Thr  net  bamilitj  tbktfran  ebon 
DMoendod  to  Imbae  the  ao«  wHli  gore. 

7. 

Let  me  ne'er  ilifbt  thj  blood,  thoa  Hdr 
Oiui 

noaCracUedt  I  dm  but  Krdia  clfty, 
Trtnord  me  tin  I  atand  before  thf  Oirone, 
yfam  donente  dlMOlve  on  Judsment'a 
D»y.  ^ 

8. 

He  to  Euth  cartng  oS;  o'on  u  the  bottgfa 

Ceato  off  tbA  tatf ;  aloogUft'Bnwd  I  epesd 
Swift,  BwUt :  1^  Sftftamr,  tbee  I  know  not 
now, 

Wliere  »h«]l  1  eeek  for  mercy  lo  mj  need? 

». 

God  lovee  bto  ereetorei,  wUto  not  ut  die 
Tbe  dnner^  death :  then  aare  me  W  tbr 

Prom  fatore  woe,  direct  mj  iteadflMt  eye 
To^gn^on  Mm  whs  bit  man^  Imp  ot 


MlicftiUvwBj  thatotonalUi^ 
mat;  tba  Ood  or  nweys  Morions  ioa. 


bChiW^ 


le  <HU  to  ibBd  naw  lift  and  anmiid— 
VMwaattwainofaMatthej  wUTd  to 


ttatr  klBc— 0I^  Vho  waa  bUhflil 


IHaUi  patBiii  God  iaCMMteepahe  1 
*. 

Tte  waond  thKt  Ere  Infllctod  on  maa'i  raee 
JtefloaH  BOt  beal-atlU,  atm  too  pnntd 
anwa : 

bfewewRh  nmhamiUtr'amaek  gtaee 
Mr  n}ole'd  tUi  Eoatar  mom  to  aee  t 

l>»»'d  fcwB  earth,  mnrt  anto  earth 
tetan.; 

t»hr  aitBaiegiava^  tondaeaivin, 
UrtlptoQad  thegwbUewe thaa  x^oam 
la  hooaa  o(  dar,  ahaU  Frida  Ito  monareh 

.. 

iMdt  gMdamototbatbaaniiljboiiaBaC 
tttaa 

Wkan  Pride  aa'er  ontan,  FalMhood 
•HMa  not  near; 
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1.  Bulletin  the  Sodetf  of  St.  Vincmt-de-Paul.1twxs\M 
from  thb  French.  September,  1856.  No.  IX.  Dublin : 
Printed  for  the  Coancil  of  Ireland;  bj  J.  M.  O^ode. 
1866. 

2.  JBibUotk^  de  VSook  dea  Oiartei.  Paris :   Pauhn,  18S9. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  April,  after  spending  a  most  inter- 
esting daj  amongst  the  wonderfal  collection  of  curiosities 

gathered  in  the  Missionarjr  Museum,  in  Btoomfield^treet,  Fins- 
ary,  we  were  recounting  to  a  Catholic  friend  how  much  we  had 
learned  from  our  visit  to  Uie  Mnaenm^  and  had  stated  that  we 
believed  the  epoch  of  Pilgrims  had  given  place  to  the  era  of 
Missioners.  Our  friend  said ;  "  I  thought  so  last  month, 
but  I  find  that  the  Societjr  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul  hasoi^oized 
a  Klgrimage  to  the  Holy  I^and  which  set  out  last  November." 

Wishing  to  know  further  regarding  the  arrangements  and 
design  of  those  interested  in  the  Pilgrimage,  our  fribid  pro- 
cared  for  us  a  cop7  of  the  SeptemW  number  ^  tiie  SulkUn  ^ 
the  Society  of  St.  FimeHt^-Pault  and  at  page  360  we  read 
as  follows : — 

Bv  the  direction  of  M.  Baadon  the  attentimi  of  the  memben  of 
the  Society  in  Ireland  is  respectfullj  drawn  to  the  subjoined  notifica- 
tion of  the  approaching  pilgrinu^e  to  the  Holy  Land,  Some,  pw- 
haps,  will  be  ^ad  to  avail  uenuelvesof  the  Dpportnnitvthns  afforded 
of  viritiog*  luraer  snoh  fevoarahle  anspicea,  the  Urth-place  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Work  of  the  PUgrimaget  to  the  Hoty  Land. 
"  Letters  feom  Malta  of  the  25th  of  August  have  informed  m  of 
the  safe  arrival  off  the  city  of  Valetta  of  the  pilgrims  who  left  Mar- 
seilles, on  board  the  *  Tamise,*  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Mgr. 
Tamhiri,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  returning  from  Borne,  vbere 
bis  Qrace  had  gone  to  beg  the  latest  benediction  of  our  Holy  Father, 
has  also  taken  his  passage  in  the  *  Tamise.*  Mgr.  will  separate  from 
the  pilgrims  at  Aleaamuia*  and  will  commence  hii  pastoral  viMta- 
tions  by  way  of  Egypt. 

(*  The  latest  intelhgniee  f)rom  Syria  assores  ns  that  the  new  voyage 
to  the  Holy  Land  wifi  be  effected  as  raccessfliUy  as  the  precediif 
ones.  A  letter  from  Jerusalem  of  the  Ifith  of  July,  uritten  by  a 
person  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed,  ^ves  us  the  following  iolbr* 
matioD  upon  the  state  of  the  country  : — 

•"I  am  happy  to  tell  that  the  roost  perfect  truiquillity  at  preseot 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine,  even  in  the  district  of 
tli^lonse,  where  we  have  had  some  disturbances.    The  taxes  hare  , 
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beta  ngnUrlj  pud  without «  Btiigl«  para  being  miuing,  in  ihv  six 
diitricts  of  the  province  (or  lira)  of  Jerasalem.  Since  the  27tb  of 
lut  June,  1,600  Ottonian  troopft  bare  been  diBembarked  at  Be;- 
loath,  to  be  quartered  at  different  points  of  Sjria  and  Palestine,  and 
three  Torkieh  eteamers'are  honrly  expected  with  additional  troops.' 
"Hlia  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  safety  for  those  who  are  at  present  under- 
UktK  the  jonrnej  to  the  Holy  Places.  The  Committee  of  the  Work 
have  decided  upon  the  organisation  of  a  new  pilgrimage  to  Jerusaletn 
fiff  the  festival  of  Christmas,  1856,  It  will  start  ti-om  Marseilles  on 
Thnrsdaj,  the  27tb  of  November.  Those  who  ma;  wish  to  join  in 
tUs  pilgninage  should  send  in  their  uplicatioos  to  the  Senretar;  of 
tbfl  Committee,  6,  Bue  Fnrstemberg,  Faris>  as  aoon  as  possible. 

**  The  duration  of  the  pilgrimsge  (going  and  returning)  will  be  two 
BtoDths,  of  whifih  thirtjr-six  dajs  will  be  spent  in  Palestine.  The 
diam  baa  been  fixed  at  1S50  francs  (£50)  first  claas,  and  1000  frs. 
(£4(Q  secund  cUmb,  the  entfav  cost  of  the  jonmejr." 

For  the  further  infbrmation  of  those  who  may  wish  to  join  in  the 
pilgnniage,  we  give  the  translation  f>f  a  Oironlar  whioh  the  Seeretary 
MS  addreased  to  those  members  who  have  expressed  a  wish  to  join  : — 

"  Wort  of  the  Pttgrimaget  to  iAe  Holy  Land. 

"6.  Rue  da  Funtmbtrg^  Pom,  Sept.  19,  1656. 

"  8ia, — I  have  inscribed  your  name  prorisioDally  upon  the  list  of 
persons  who  propose  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
month  of  November. 

*'  If,  on  receiving  the  necessary  information,  vou  intend  to  render 
this  inscription  definitive^  ^ou  had  better  make  the  application  to  me 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  baring  tfae  goodness  to  comply  with 
the  following  rMfulation,  the  utility  of  which  you  will,  I  am  assured, 
sf^redate  for  this  good  eompoution  and  the  Ghristiaa  aoocess  of  onr 
pilgrimages 

« *  The  CommitiM  irfthe  Work  have  decided,  that  every  ^iplieation 
lor  adnisrion  into  oat  of  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  organised  wider 
their  au^ces  most  be  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  eceleNastfMs  by 
tbe  permission  of  the  bisho[i  of  their  dioceses,  and  in  the  case  of 
laymen,  by  the  recommendation  of  an  ecclesiastic,  or  if  they  are  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  Society  of  St.  Vincent.de-Fanl,  1^  a  letter  from  the  Pre- 
sidents of  their  Conferences.' 

Your  application,  accompanied  by  the  form  above  indicated,  will 
be  submitted  to  tbe  Committee  at  their  next  meetingi  and  1  shall 
have  the  honor  of  informing  you  immediately  of  their  decision. 
"  I  remun,  &c., 

«'  W.  Bbttbmcoob, 
Seeretary  to      Catmeil  of  the  Work" 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
**  Departure  from  Marseilles,  November  27th,  1850.  Length  of  the 
journey  about  two  monthi.  of  which  thirty^  days  will  be  spent  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

»  Oost._First  Class,  on  board  the  packets,  1,250  francs  (^)  ; 
seeood  class,  1,000  francs  UtAfS). 
**  N.B.*— This  charge,  whioh  the  experience  derived  from  previous 
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vo/agM  enables  v»  to  fix  od  as  almost  ctrtaia,  embraces  all  the 

fpneral  expenses  while  on  board  the  packets,  ad(1  during  the  sta;  in 
'alestine,  fbod  inolnded/' 

As  we  read,  we  smiled  at  the  cock-tail  precinou  of  the  fint- 
class  and  second-class  Pilgrims,  ticketed  off  as  if  going  to 
The  Derbj ;  whilst  the  "  food  included"  "  during  the  8tat  ik 
valestink/'  was  irrisistible ;  and  whilst  ve  laughed  oar  minds 
wandered  awaj  to  that  April  momiu^  when  Oeofirey  Chaucer 
laj  at  the  Taliard,  and  the 

"  nine  and  twenty  in  «  company/* 

came  in  ready  to  "  wenden"  on  tlieir  pilgrimage, 

"To  Canterbury  with  devoute  courage. 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seke/' 
What  could  the  knight  bave  thought  of  a  firstr-class  ticket 
after  having  won  Alisaudre  ?     How  would  sweet  Madame 
Eglentinsj  all, 

"  conscience  and  tendre  heart," 

have  thought  of  this  programme  of  a  Pilgrimage.  To  be  sure 
Chaucer  tells  us — 

"  And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 

After  the  wole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe," 
and  thereiore  was  like  too  many  a  boarding  school  young  lady, 
whom  French  French  confuses,  and  whom  the  railway  goiura  pnta 
in  a  flutter  with  his  "  Yos  Billets  si  vous  plaits? 

Doubtless  the  fair  "  Prioresse"  would  have  been  lost  in 
wonder,  and  yet  although  the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Pilgrim- 
age 19  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Chaucer,  il  is  in  our 
mind  far  more  likely  to  effect  the  end  contemplated  in  all 
Pilgrimages.  Yet  m  reading  this  programme  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age one  is  forced  to  compare  our  age  with  the  past,  and  in 
doing  so  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
surely  as  times  change  so  men  change  with  them.  When 
Macaulay  wrote  that  "every  bricklayer  iiho  falls  from  a 
scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crosnng  who  is  run  over  by  a 
carriage  now,  may  have  hia  wounds  dressed,  and  his  limbs 
set  with  a  skill,  such  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the 
wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  ur  of  a  merchant  prince 
like  Clayton,  could  not  have  purchased,"  *  he  wrote  of  mere 


*  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  some  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
with  abilitj,  learning,  and  practice  in  writing  like  Copeland.  or 
Corrigan,  or  TMior,  or  Wilue,  has  not  devoted  some  portion  of  his 
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material  change;  bat  in  the  complete  mental  change,  the 
history  of  Pilgrimages  su^ested  by  thia  Pilgrimage  of  the 


tiaoe  to  compoiiog  the  history  of  the  progress  of  meiUcal  Bc'ience. 
Few  aubjects  are  more  important^  and,  if  properly  arranged,  it 
coold  be  inade'iDteresting,  as  Whewell's  PhUoitophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sdeaees,  or  osefol  as  Mackintosh's  Ihs$ertaHon  on  tlut  Progrets  of 
EUtiad  PkUosi^tkjf.  Within  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  advances 
ID  MediciDa  and  Surgery  bare  been  most  remarkable.  The  old 
prMcriptioiu  were  cunoiM»  bat  amongst  the  most  strange  of  all  was 
that  oommonly  known  as  the  Dootrine  of  Signatures — that  is,  certun 
h«rfa*  and  plants  were  presumed  useful  in  curing  those  parts  of  the 
hanaa  booy  to  which  they  bore,  or  were  fancied  to  bear,  a  resem- 
blance. Oapillary  herbs  were  good  in  (Useases  of  the  hair.  Wallnuts 
wore  presumed  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  in  all  diseases  of  the  head,  from 
tbe  great  resemblance  between  them  and  that  portion  of  the  hnmao 
frame — the  green  corering  of  the  outer  husk,  represented  the 
pericranium,  and  salt  made  of  the  husk  was  good  for  injuries  to  tbe 
outside  of  the  head.  The  soft  inner  shell  was  like  tbe  skull,  and  the 
thin  yellow  skin  was  like  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  The  kernel 
was  so  like  the  brain  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  perfect  remedy 
for  all  diseases  or  injuries  of  that  organ,  William  Ooles,  the  her- 
balist*  writes*  that  the  *'  Lily  of  tbe  Valley  is  good  to  cure  the 
apoplexy,  for  as  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  humours 
into  the  principal  ventricles  of  the  bnun,  so  the  flowers  of  this  lily 
hanging  on  tbe  phuts  as  if  tbey  were  drops,  are  of  wonderAiI  use 
hirMn."  Kidney  beans,  from  th«r  pernct  resemblance  to  the 
Iridnciyaj  wm  ccmsidwed  of  great  service  iu  all  urinary  diseases, 
Tbe  yellew  and  pttr[de  spots  upon  the  flowers  Eye-bright,  resem- 
blii^  tbe  marks  upon  diseased  eyes,  the  flowers  were  esteemed 
most  efficarious  in  curing  these  disorders.  Thistles  and  Holly, 
from  thrir  stin^ng  the  band  which  touched  them*  were  believed  to 
be  oaaful  in  curing  the  pricking  pains  of  pleurisy  ;  and  the  Saxifn^e, 
from  ^e  manner  of  its  growub,  was  esteemed  a  most  powerflil  diasol- 
▼ent  of  the  stone.  And  because  the  cones  of  the  pine  tree  resem- 
bled tbe  front  teeth,  a  gargle  of  vinegar  in  which  they  had  been 
boiled  was  classed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
But  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures  was  surpassed  in  its  absurdity  by 
the  remedies  and  ingredients  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
generally. — For  consumption,  pills  of  powder  of  pearls,  and  white 
amber  were  prescribed  ;  for  this  disease  and  also  for  dropsy,  water 
distilled  from  a  peck  of  garden  snails  and  a  quart  of  earth  worms  was 
good,  and  eockwater  was  also  recommended,  and  was  made  from  the 
water  in  which  a  cock  that  had  been  chased,  beaten,  and  plucked  aliv^ 
had  been  boiled.  For  broken  bones,  the  oil  of  swallows  was 
prescribed ;  this  was  made  b^  poundinff  twenty  live  swdlows  in  a 
mortar  ;  a  grey  eel  with  a  wbite  belfy,  dfosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and 
buried  alive  in  a  dunghill,  gave  forth  an  oil  which  wan  good  for  the 
bearing ;  but  tbe  water  of  man's  blood  was  the  most  famous  wid 
expensive  of  all  the  old  remedies,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen 
BUxabeth  was  «  an  invention  whereof  soma  princes  had  very  great 
estimation.''  To  make  it,  a  strong  man  of  a  warm  nature,  and  twenty- 
five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and'^well  dieted  for  a  month  with 
neatj  spices  and  wine ;  when  the  month  had  elapsed,  veins  in  both 
hit  anna  were  to  be  opened,  and  as  much  blow  as  be  could  bear 
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Society  of  St.  Yinceut  de  Paal  is  far  more  internting  and 
wonderful.  lutereetiug  uid  wonderful  a>  showing  how  amidst 


talteo  from  him.  One  handful  of  lalt  was  to  be  aded  to  nx  poonda 
of  th«  blood,  and  this  was  to  be  seven  times  disUlledf  water  bong 
eftob  tinw  poured  upon  the  residnnm.  This  was  to  be  taken  tiuree 
or  four  times  a  year,  in  doiei  of  an  onn«»  at  a  time ;  health  and 
strength  were  supposed  to  be  transferable  bj  meant  of  this  mixture. 
Mar  not  tfae  doctrine  of  tnuisfu^n  have  its  orgin  in  this  custom  ? 

The  practice  of  surgnrT  was  still  more  curious — It  wa*  noowsary 
that  a  dangerous  and  tOfficuIt  operation  should  be  performed  on 
Louis  XIV.,  and  several  men  afflicted  with  a  like  (Useaae  were 
carried  to  the  house  of  Louvoit,  the  ACnister^  where  the  chief  suiw 

Seon,  Felix,  operated  upon  them  before  Fagon,  the  physician  of  the 
Ling.  Most  of  those  operated  on  died  t  and  that  tbe  King  might 
know  nothing  of  his  dangerous  condition,  or  of  the  means  adopted 
to  ensure  certainty  and  safety  in  the  cure,  they  were  buried 
privately  and  by  night.  The  operation  was  performed  succesBfully 
upon  the  king;  but  Felix  was  so  much  i^tated,  that  a  nervous 
tremor  settled  upon  him  for  life,  and  in  hleedtng  a  friend  on  day 
sncoeediw  that  upon  which  the  king  had  been  so  happily  cured,  he 
disaUed  the  patient  irreparably.  W  ben  Felip  de  Utre  went  in  seairch 
of  the  Omegoas,  from  venaxuela,  he  was  wounded  by  a  epear  thrust 
through  the  ribs  jnat  beneath  the  right  arm.  A  Spanianl,  who  was 
ignorant  of  surgery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  de  Utre's  coat  of 
mail  was  placed  upon  an  old  Indian  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse  t 
the  amateur  sur^on  then  drove  a  spear  into  the  Indian's  body, 
through  the  hole  in  the  armonr,  and  his  body  having  been  opened,  the 
apear  being  still  kept  in  the  wound,  it  was  discovered  that  the  heart 
was  nnii^ured — thus  they  assumed  that  de  Utre's  wound  was  not  mor- 
tal, and  being  treated  as  if  the  wound  were  an  ordinary  one,  he  r^ 
covered.  When  Henry  II.  ofFrancewas  mortally  wounded  by  aspUnter 
from  a  spear,  in  tilting  with  Montgomerie,  which  entered  hia  visor 
and  pierced  his  eye,  the  surgeons,  tor  the  purpose  of  disooverin^  the 
probable  injury  done  to  the  King,  cut  off  the  beads  of  four  criminals, 
and  thrust  splinters  into  their  eyes,  as  nearly  at  the  same  inclination  as 
the  fktal  one  had  entered  that  of  the  Kim^*  Ambrose  Fare's  chap- 
ter on  poisons,  and  his  "  Strange  Cure  for  a  Out  off  Nose,"  whidi 
we  give  in  the  words  of  his  translator*  Johnson,  is  remarkable  t— 
'*  There  was  a  Burgeon  of  ifti^,  of  late  years,  which  would  restore 
or  repur  the  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  cut  away,  after  this  man* 
ner.  He  first  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  mumed  Note 
round  about,  as  is  usually  done  in  tbo  cure  of  Hair>lips  ;  he  then 
made  a  gash  or  cavity  in  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  which  is  called  bieept, 
as  large  as  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  the  Nose,  which  was  cat 
away,  did  require  ;  and  into  that  gash  or  cavity  so  made,  he  would 
put  that  part  of  tfae  Nose  so  wounded,  and  bind  the  patient's  head, 
to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that  it' might  remain  firm, 
stable  and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow  any  way ;  and  about 
forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he  judged  the  flesh  of  the 
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the  iron  realities  of  this  bus;  age.  Faith  still  ia  active  as  ever, 
and  proving  of  good  menj  tnat,  aa  Wordsworth  sings  it  in  one 
of  his  moat  thoughtful  SMneti-— 

"Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam 

To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores ; 

Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  knee-worn  fluors 

To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christendom  ; 

Whencetliej,  like  richlj  laden  merchants,  come 

To  theirbetoved  cells : — or  ahall  we  saj 

That,  like  the  Bed^^inMa  Knight,  thej  tu^  their  way. 

To  lead  in  memorable  ttiampfi  home 

Truth,  their  immortal  end  ?" 

The  custom  of  Pilgrimages,  which  is  discoverable  in  all 
rcK^ons  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  adopted  bj  the  early 
Ghnstians.  The  eonntiy  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  life 
and  death  <tf  oar  Divine  Mastrr  was  for  the  fiiithful  the  object 
of  especial  veneration,  and  the  Holy  City  of  the  Jews, 
Jerusalem,  became  also  the  Holy  City  of  the  Christians.  The 
^Kuperor  Adrian  essayed  in  vain  to  erect  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
the  nte  of  the  Resurrection,  and  a  statue  of  Venus  on  Calvary; 
in  vain  he  caused  a  wood  in  honor  of  Adonis  to  be  planted  in 
Betiilehem ;  these  profanationa,  so  weak  and  putfrile,  were 
unable  to  cuol  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Christians  whom  piety 
drew  in  crowds  towards  Judea,  and  whose  wealth  increased 
atin  more  after  the  definitive  triumph  of  Christianity,  when 
Sunt  Helena  had  accomplished  her  celebrated  jouruey  to 
Jenisalem,  and  when  her  son,  Consfantine,  had  replaced  by 
the  magnificent  charclr  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  temple  of 
Tenos  which  the  ira^ns  had  built  there.  "They  hastened 
tiiither  from  all  parts  of  the  universe,*'  said  St.  Jerome,  "  the 
city  became  inundated  with  men  of  every  race."   But  this 


Noae  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  he  cut 
ont  as  maeh  of  flesb  of  the  arm,  cleaving  fast  unto  the  Kose,  as  was 
■ufflcieDt  to  tnpfij  the  defect  of  that  whidi  we  loftt,  and  then  he 
wonld  make  it  ereo,  and  bring  it,  a«  by  licking,  to  the  fadlioo  and  fom 
of  a  Note,  ss  near  as  art  would  permit ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  bo  did 
feed  his  patient  with  panadoes,  gellies,  and  all  su^  things  as  were  easy 
to  be  swallowed  and  digested.  The  flesh  that  is  taken  out  of  the 
arm  is  not  of  the  like  temperature  as  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  ii ;  also 
the  boles  of  the  restored  Kose  cannot  be  made  as  they  were  before." 
This  translation  was  published  by  Mary  Clark.  London:  1676 — 
mnd  is  at  page  626  of  the  book,  which  is  dedicated  by  Johnson  to 
Lord  Herbert  oi  Cherbury. 
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immense  concourse  of  travellers  introdticed  into  the  country 
fearful  depravity,  and  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  same  Father,  "the  Holy  City  became  worse  than 
Sodom." 

Thus  the  custom  of  Pilgrimages  encountered  open  hostility 
from  aeveral  eminent  men.  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  amongst 
others,  after  having  visited  Jerusalem,  was  frightened  by  the 
depravity  which  reigned  there ;  and  being  consulted  at  a 
later  "period  on  this  snbject,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
traced  vividly  the  grave  disorders  which  usually  resulted 
from  those  remote  excursions,  and  by  which  we  can  form  a 
melancholy  idea  of  the  manners  of  his  era : — 

"  A  woman,"  said  he, "  could  not  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
without  a  protector.  The  natural  weakness  of  her  sex  required 
that  she  should  be  assisted  in  mounting  and  dismounting  from 
her  horse.  It  was  necessary  to  sustain  her  during  the  difficult 
passages  she  had  to  endure.  A  friendoramecoenary  should 
be  employed  to  render  those  services ;  she  was  therefore  unable 
to  avoid  censure ;  and  whilst  abandoning  herself  to  a  stranger 
or  a  servitor  the  laws  of  chastity  were  violated.  Think  you  then 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  abounds  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  or  that  be  abides  with  us  ?  As  for  me  the  only 
thing  X  can  relate  of  my  travels,  and  I  have  been  taught  it  by 
contrast,  is,  that  our  own  countries  are  far  more  holy  than  those 
more  distant.  You  therefore  who  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him 
where  you  dwell."* 

Saint  Jerome  was  far  from  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  he,  however,  who  dwelt  at  Bethlehem  could 
not  consequently  take  so  disinterested  a  view  of  the  question; 
he  repulsed,  with  his  habitual  earnestness,  the  attacks  of 
Vigilantias  who  maintained  that  instead  of  aendiug  alms  to 
Jerusalem,  the  ^thful  would  do  better  by  assuaging  with  this 
money  the  miseries  of  their  own  co  untry.f 


*  nifi  rit  iwUrrmf  lif  'lift^ixw/ut  Opp.  S.  Ore^riii  1638,  in 
folio,  t.  Ill  p.  651.  This  letter  has  been  reprinted  in  the''Ar«;i;r«  of 
Coeiiu.  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Saint  Aogustine  ;  "  The  Lord," 
wrote  he,  "has  not  said.  Go  to  the  Eaat  and  seek  there  Justice  j 
sail  to  the  West  in  order  to  receive  pardon  of  thj  sins ;"  and  elsewhere, 
"  Do  not  undertake  lon^  voyages.  Charity  alone  and  not  travellii^, 
will  lead  thee  towards  bim  who  is  eTa7where.'' 

t  This  enstoin  bad  its  origin  in  Judaism,  as  proved  by  a  letter 
from  Ai^Qstaa  authorlung  the  Jews  from  all  the  proviiHWt  of  the 
empire  to  bring  into  this  city  money  for  the  service  of  God.  Sm 
Josephus,  B.  zvii,  cb.  10. 
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"  If  I  reply  to  these  thiu^/'  said  St.  Jerome  to  hiia,  "thou 
wilt  carit  with  me  and  say,!  plead  mv  own  cause,  and  that  if 
tiioa  didst  not  come  to  Jerasuem  to  dispense  thy  money  and 
that  of  thy  patrons  we  Rfaoald  all  die  of  hanger."* 

In  spite  of  the  invasioiis  of  the  Barbarians,  and  notwith. 
aUndiog  the  oonqnests  of  the  Saracens,  the  Pilgrimacontinned 
to  resort  in  crowds  to  Palestine.  The  amicable  relations 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Caliph  Haronn-al-Baschid,  the 
benefits  he  heaped  on  the  cborch  and  the  Christians  of  Je- 
rusalem gave  birth  at  a  future  period  to  the  traditions  which 
represented  him  as  having  himself  undertaken  an  expedition 
into  Palestine.t 

It  was  about  the  tenth  centory  that  Filgrimagra  to  the 
East  became  particnlarly  frequent,  and  the  concourse  of  people 
from  the  West  towards  this  far  off  country  prepared  the  mind 
for  the  Crusades  which  followed  a  century  later.^ 

In  the  eleventh  century  pilgrimages  became  alb^ther  the 
fashion.  We  might  then  behold  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and 
the  most  powitrfuil  nobles,  repairing  with  a  iiumerons  retinue, 
some  to  Bome  or  to  Saint  James  de  Compostella,  others  by  Con- 
stantinople to  Jerusalem. 

From  every  regiou  of  Christendom,  despite  the  count- 
leas  toils  and  dangers  of  the  way*  we  discover  hastening  in  the 
same  direction,  all  whom  their  eminence,  either  in  power  or  in 
knowledge,  enable  us  to  discern  amidst  the  gloom.  Gerbert 
d'AuriUac — afterwards  Sylvester  II. — ^visits  Bome  in  his 
Tooth,  A.P.  96$,  and  there  added  to  his  store  of  learning — St. 


ftDundw,  we  may  say,  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  went  thither  as 
a  pilgnm  a  short  time  before  his  death.   Of  the  Anglo  Saxon 


*  Uter  contra  Vigtiantium,  0pp.  verone,  torn.  11.  col.  399-400. 
t  See  Recueil  de  rAcademe  dw  lascriptions,   Bistoire,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  149. 

}  In  999,  the  Mm«  jear  be  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
title  or  Sylvester  II.,  the  celebrated  Gerbert  addressed  to  the  nni- 
versal  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem,  a 
toocfaiug  letter,  in  which  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  Christians  against 
the  tjrannj  and  oppression  of  the,  infidels.  This  letter  caused  a 
powerful  seosatioD,  felt  through  all  Christendom,  and  its 
immediate  effects  (or  reault)  was  to  encouragepowerfullj  the  attacks 
directed  bj  the  Pisaas  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  It  was  thus 
a  French  ¥oice  which  was  the  first  to  call  Europe  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land.   See  Becuril  tlet  Atiton«n*  de  France,  t  x.  p.  426. 


Bome.    King  Bobert,  the 
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kings,  w6  need  not  weak.   They  wen  renomwd  for  Umr 

pilgnmBges  to  his  tomb,  and  for  tbeir  devotedness  to  the  see 
of  St.  Peter.  The  acts  of  the  Irish  saints  abound  ia  proofs 
that  in  this  practice  of  devotion,  thej  were  not  left  behind  by 
the  saints  of  the  other  Christian  oonn^es.  Each  aspired  to 
make  the  pilgrimage,  once  at  least  in  his  life.*  From  the 
Irish  annals  we  learn  that  the  same  practice  prevailed  amoi^ 
the  laity.  We  meet  the  royal  chieftains  of  Uie  two  opposite 
eitremities  of  the  island — O^Neil  and  O'Brien— at  Rome  at 
the  same  time :  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  chiefs  and  followers.  From 
Scotland  also— a  little  further  on,  bnt  still  within  t^is  period 


"  The  King  of  Scotland,  Maobe'.'h,  being  at  Borne, "  writes  the 
-ancient  annalist, "distributed  money  in  handfuls  to  the  poor.*' t 
Much  earlier  we  meet  with  Canute  the  Great  at  Bom^.  He 
will  weak  for  himself  and  for  the  ejects  of  those  visits  to  the 
capitfu  of  the  Catholic  world,  upon  the  minds  and  after  oondact 
of  those  who  made  such  tours,  even  in  that  iron  age : 

*'  Canute,  King  of  all  Denmark,  of  England,  ei  Norway,  and 
of  prt  of  Sweden,  to  Egelnoth  the  Metropolitan,  to  Archbishop 
Alfric  ;  to  all  the  bishops  and  primates ;  and  to  all  the  English 
nation,  nobles  and  people,  who  are  subject  to  my  doininioo. 
It  is  long  since  I  bound  myself  by  a  vow  to  make  this  pilgrim- 
age ;  np  to  this  time,  however,  affairs  of  state  and  other 
obstacles  w«re  in  the  way ;  but  now,  at  length,  I  hnmUy  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  God  who  has  allowed  me,  for  once  in 
my  life,  to  visit  his  blessed  Apostles  Peter  aud  Paul,  and  all  the 
holy  places  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  in 
person  to  pay  them  honour  and  reverenoe.  This  I  have  done; 
because  from  wise  men  I  have  learned,  that  St.  Peter  received 
from  the  Lord,  the  great  power  tu  bind  and  loose,  and 
that  he  is  the  key-bearer  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Behold 
wh^  I  have  thought  it  greatly  to  my  soul's  health,  to 
solicit  in  a  special  manner  his  advocacy  before  the  Al- 
mighty. 


low,  then,  that  during  the  Paschal  sulemnify,  tiiere  was 


*yid.  Colgui,  Acta  Sanct.  Hibernite,  &c.  pp.  105,107,  118^  119,795, 
796,  4c.  4c.— Jfafiiff.  Act.  Ord.  Benedict.  1.  i.  p.  293. 

t  A.  D,  1050.  Rex.  Scotis,  Mitchetad,  Kom»  argentnm  semtaiuido, 
pftuperibiu  distributt,  Msruui.  Scot. — 7\tler^t  Hitton  o/  Scotkmd,  Ttd. 
fi.  p.  984. 


— we  meet  with  another  extraordinary 
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bdd  here  a  grand  aasemblage  of  illastrioDa  persons  to  wit  : 
with  Pope  Juha  and  the  emperor  Conrad,  all  the  princes  of  the 
nations  from  Moant  Qai^nos  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far-frotn 
vs.*  The;  all  received  me  with  marks  of  diatinqtion,  and 
hononred  me  with  costlj  presents.  From  the  emperor  parti- 
coUrlj,  1  haT6  received  rases  of  gold  and  silver,  rich  bbrics  of 
the  loom,  and  different  sorts  of  robes  of  great  price.  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  emperor^  our  lord  the  Pope, 
and  the  princes  who  were  there^  concerning  the  things  that 
tonched  thp  interests  of  the  praple  of  mj  realms,  as  well 
£ii^ish  as  Danes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  more  jn^ 
tiestmoit  for  i^y  people,  and  secaritj  in  their  joarneys  tu  Rome; 
and  above  all,  that  tbej  be  not  for  the  fntnre,  retarded  by  so 
■aay  barriers,  or  harassed  by  so  many  iniquitous  tolls  aud 
euetions.  The  emperor  has  yielded  to  my  demand,  as  also  has 
King  Kadolph  (of  Burgundy),  who  holds  the  principal  passes 
of  Uie  moautaiii8.t  All  this  has  been  ratified  by  the  other 
prince^  so  that  henceforward  there  will  be  every  security 
and  no  extortion  at  barriers  for  my  men,  whethtt 
mercfaanta  or  pilgrims,  in  going  to  Rome  or  in  retorn- 
ing- 

"To  the  Lord  Pope  also  I  complained,  manifesting  grave 
diq>leasare  on  accoont  of  Ae  eaormous  sums  of  money  exacted 
from  mj  archbishops  on  coming  to  the  Apostolic  see,  accord- 
ing to  andsat  custom,  to  ■  obtun  the  pamum.  It  has  been 
decreed  that  such  shall  not  be  the  case  for  the  future.  In 
fine,  all  tJut  I  have  obtained  for  the  advantage  of  my  people, 
whether  from  oar  Lord  the  Pope,  from  the  emperor,  or  from 
King  Rudolph  and  the  other  princes  through  whose  lands  the 
way  of  my  subjects  lies  to  Rome,  they  corded  to  me  with 
grest  good  wiU,  and  confirmed  the  same  upon  o^h  under  the 
sttestation  trf  foot  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  besides  a  mul- 
titude, innumerably  of  dnkes  aud  nobles  who  were  present, 
for  aU  which  fitvours  my  thanksgiving  to  the  great  God  are 
unbounded,  for  that  He  has  granted  me  to  succeed  in  all  mj 
l^ects,  which  I  had  so  mnch  at  heart. 

"Know,  therefore,  tiiat  I  have  now  made  a  vov  to  God  to 


*  i. «.  From  one  ihore  of  Italy  to  the  other.  Monte  Gargano  is  on  the 
Lower  Adriatic. 

t  Of  tfaenew  CapetiaDdyiiastj'of  Fraoce,  or  rather  of  Fnris.  Canute 
idKs  DO  notice  Htk' power  was  up  to  that  period  but  a  ibadow  of  its 
lUag  fiandeuT. 

24 
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lead  ail  exemplary  Hfe  ;  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of 
jostiee  and  piety,  the  reBlros  and  the  people  submitted  to  me; 
and  on  all  occasions  to  hold  to  equity  in  judgment.  In  pur- 
suance whereof,  I  adjure  my  minist^s  to  whom  I  hare 
confided  the  government,  and  I  command  them,  as  also  the 
Tisoounta  and  magistrates  of  realm,  as  they  wonld  preserve 
my  fovour  or  esoape  pndition,  no  more  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
estber  towards  rich  or  poor.  Let  all  persons,  wluether  noble  or 
ignoble,  enjoy  their  rights  according  to  the  law,  &om  which 
there  must  be  no  deviation,  either  from  fear  of  the  soveret^ 
or  from  men  high  in  power,  or  with  a  view  to  replenish 
my  treasury ;  I  do  not  wish  for  treasures  levied  by  injos- 
tice." 

Hakim-Kamrillah,  caliph  of  Egypt,  having  in  the  year  10]  0 
oauaedthe  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  destroyed,  there- 
upon, according  toBaoulGlaber^numbersof  the  faithful  hastened 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  Jerusalem,  conteuditig  with  a 
noble  rivali7  to  restore  by  their  donations  the  house  of  their 
Lord.  The  Normans,  said  he  elsewhere,  sent  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  the  ririmfc  donations  to  the  Holy  Churches.  Uvny 
year  might  be  seen  monks  from  the  famed  Mount  Sinai  coming 
to  Bouen  and  returning  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  fiachud 
the  Second  sent  to  Jerusalem  one  hundred  livres  of  gold  for 
the  Saviour's  Sepulchre,  and  aided  with  rich  presents  all  those 
who  through  devotion  desired  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City :  farther  on  he  adds,  none  could  ever  anticipate  such  a 
prodigious  concourse  as  now  repaired  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
at  first  the  lower  Masses,  Uim  the  middle  (^s,  subsequent^ 
the  most  powerfiil  monarobs,  counts,  prelates,  in  fine,  petsons 
who  had  never  before  ventured ;  many  women  both  noble  and 
poor  undertook  this  pilgrimage.* 

Tlie  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  and  of  their  King 
Stephen,  which  had  takm  place  bkon  the  tenth  century,  gave 
about  that  period  a  fresk  impulse  to  those  fiur  distant  vova^. 
Baoul  Glaoerii^nBs  us  that  from  this  time  ^  the  Filgnffis 
from  Italy  and  Gaul  who  desired  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulehrc, 
instead  of  repairing  by  sea  as  had  been  formerly  their  habit, 
now  vent  through  Stephen's  kingdom.  This  Prince  veiy  soon 
rendered  their  route  both  pleasing  and  aeoora.   Ha  vdoomed 

Baoul  Ghdier,  t.  IH.  ch.  7 ;  t  1,  eh.  6,  u  ir.  oh.  6. 
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•s  brothers  all  those  vbo  presented  tbemselres  before  him^  and 
made  them  magnificent  presents.  Both  nobles  and  men- of 
iaknat  statkui  lesofted  in  crowds  to  Jerusalem  as  Pilgrims  * 

Amongst  tne  odetwated  pilgrimages  executed  in  the  eleventh 
eentoiy  we  may  mention  those  of  William  Taillefer  11,  count 
of  AngonlAme,  with  an  innamerable  aaite  of  lords  and  abb^s ; 
thatof  FouloBea Nera,  count  of  Anjou;  of  Bobert  the  Magnifi- 
oen^ttke  of  Normandj;  of  Bobert  le  Yieux^  count  of  Flanders, 
othos.  Tbe  chroniclers  are  pleased  to  surround  the  life  of 
I^Qlqueaai  Jerosalem,  doting  his  first  voyage,  with  the  most 
amguW  cii<canBtancea.t 

AceordiBg  to  them,  the  Count  oonld  not  obtain  permissioQ 
to  vint  the  Holy  Sepulchre  but  bj  means  of  a  strange  device. 
"The  GoiiDt,**  aa  related  by  the  chroniclesof  the  Counts  of  Anjou, 
"<^ered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  permitted  to  enter,  bat  the 
Sancena  would  not  consent  unless  the  Coant  would  do  what 
the  othtt  Christian  princes  bad  done.  The  Count  haA  so  ardent 
•  desire  to  enter  that  he  promised  to  do  whatever  they  exacted 
bom  him.  The  Saracens  then  informed  him  that  the  penalty 
eaforced  was  an  obligation  ou  his  part  to  swear  that  on  enter- 
ii^  he  would  perform  a  revolting  sacril^  on  the  sepulclire  of 
his  God.  The  County  who  would  sooner  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  than  be  goiHy  of  so  disgusting  a  desecration,  was  still 
eoDScioua  that  on  no  other  terms  would  he  be  permitted  to 
enter  die  holy  place,  and  visit  that  glorified  spot  for  the  accom- 
plishment at  which  he  had  encountered  so  many  perils,  and  tra- 
velled to  far  to  behold.  He  therefore  consented  to  their  terms, 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  he  should  enter  the 
neit  dav-  He  <fid  enter,  and  by  a  stratagem  was  able  to  kiss 
ttetonnwitkontcomnittingthedeseeratioD.  Uponap^oaehing 
tokissthesMnd  j^me  the  divine  clemen^  ^wed  how  aoeepta- 
Ue  had  been  the  holy  zeal  of  the  good  Count,  for  the  stone  of 
the  Sepulchre  heretofore  so  hard  and  solid,  became  to  tbe  kiss 
e{  the  Goont  ecrfl  and  fleaaUa  as  wax  melted  beSue  a  fire,  and 
be  was  enaUed  to  bite  off  » large  piece  nd  evry  it  away 
without  being  perceived  by  the  infidets.''f 


*  Raonl  Olabir,  t.  iit*  oh,  1, 
t  Be  went  thne  tiBMto  PalaitHW,  in  lOlA,  in  1039,  and  in  1039. 
Hi  died  at  Mats  on  retornins  from  his  third  voyage, 
t  Quoted  byMiehand^Zfict.  drsCr9i»adtt,U  1,  Pi«ees  Justificativea, 
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A  VOW  made  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  or  lu  a  case  of  imminent 
danger ;  *  a  vision ;  the  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  which 
thej  considered  as  a  warning  from  Heaven ;  the  desire  of  bring- 
ing back  relics ;  such  were  in  general  the  motives  which  induc«l 
Pilgrims  to  ondertake  voyages  to  the  Holy  Jjand.  Amongst 
the  men  led  by  sincere  piety  to  Palestine,  many  sought  it  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  their  death  there ;  some,  however,  lost  coarage 
on  their  way  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  own  country ; 
other?  on  the  point  of  receiving  that  martyrdom  tb^  had  so 
long  ambitioned,  were  seized  with  sudden  terror  and  sought  to 
evade  the  danger.  St.  Udalric,  after  bathing  in  the  Jordan, 
had  not  time  to  dress  himself  when  be  saw  a  troop  of  Saracens 
rushing  towards  him  and  uttering  menacing  cries.  The 
servant  of  Christ,''  says  the  hagiograpber,  "  though  desiring  in  his 
heart  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  was  stil!  borne  away  by  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  took  flight  with  his  compaiiiona."t 

It  ia,  however,  but  right  to  add,  that  by  far  the  greyer  nam- 
ber  of  Pilgrims  whom  devotion  drew  to  the  East  bore  chea- 
fuUy  the  miseries  and  privations  they  had  to  encounter  in  this 
inhospitable  country.  When  the  companions  of  Saint  Heime- 
rad,  who  accomplished  his  pilgrimage  before  1019,  came  to 
ask  him,  **  What  shall  we  eat  to  day  F  our  wallets  are  empty, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fast,"  the  Saint,  says  the 
hagiograpber,  was  accustomed  to  reply,  "  Let  us  fast  then  to-day, 
that  we  may  have  something  to  eat  to-morrow.":^ 

Kaoul  Glaber  has  left  us  a  cnrious  specimen  of  the  religions 
deligiit  which  occasionally  animated  the  pilgrim.  ''A  Burgun. 


*  Vows  made  by  a  father  vere  frequently  aocompliBhed  by  his  child- 
ren ;  Bucb  was,  for  example,  the  pilgrimage  performed  after  the  year 
954,  under  Lothaire  the  II,  by  a  Knight  named  Joiselin.  His 
father,  a  powerful  baron,  had  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Palestine,  but  not 
having  executed  his  design,  charged  hia  son,  Josselin,  at  his  last  hour 
to  Ailfil  his  engagement.  Re,  notwithstanding  bis  piety,  bad  altog^ 
tber  m^eoted  ob^ing  his  fatber'i  mandate  j  when  grievonslj  wounded 
whilst  combating  the  Helvetians,  and  left  fbr  dead  on  the  fidd 
battle,  he  was  removed  to  a  Ohapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthmy.  There 
the  S^t  appeared  to  him.  reproached  him  with  lus  want  of  faith, 
and  having  restored  him  to  life,  commanded  him  to  go  seek  his  relies 
in  the  East  and  bring  them  back  to  France.  This  pilgrimage  is  re- 
ported at  length  in  the  collection  of  the  BoUuidiats,  Jaitoarv  17, 
t.  ii.  p.  1A3. 

I  BoUaadists,  Joly,  t.  iii.  p.  Ifi7. 
X  Leibmta  Rernm  Bmniwicens  aonpt.  t  i.  p.  07. 
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dim  named  Lethband"  writes  he,  "was  going  to  Palestine  with 
sereral  others.  When  he  saw  the  hoi;  places  and  ascended  the 
top  ot  Mount  Olivet,  he  prostrated  himself  with  Ins  face  tu  the 
earth,  and  his  arras  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He  shed 
a  torrent  of  tears,  and  felt  his  soul  rejilenished  with  an  ineffable 
ecstacy  which  elevated  him  to  Qod.  He  raised  himself  some 
time  uter,  elevating  his  hands  towards  Heaven,  using  every 
effort  to  raise  himself  in  the  air  whilst  expressing  in  these 
words  the  desires  of  his  soul :  '  Lord  Jesns/  said  be,  'you  who 
have  voachsafed  to  descend  from  the  throne  of  your  majesty, 
on  this  earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankindj  you,  who  from  this 
holy  ]dace  departed  from  this  world  under  a  human  form  to 
return  to  that  Heaven  whence  jon  came,  I  supplicate 
yoa,  in  the  name  of  your  all  powerful  goodness,  if  my  soul  is 
destined  to  separate  this  year  from  my  body,  grant  me  the 
grace  of  departing  hence,  that  I  may  die  within  sight  of 
that  spot  which  witnessed  your  glorious  resurrection,  in 
order  that  as  my  body  desired  to  follow  yon  in  thus  visiting 
your  tomb,  mv  soul  might  perhaps  in  its  tnm  attain  the  greater 
happiness  of  following  you  without  an  obstacle  into  parad»e.' 
After  this  prayer  he  returned  with  his  companions  to  the  habi- 
tation of  their  host.  They  went  to  dinner.  The  others  having 
placed  themselves  at  table,  he  went  gaily  to  lie  down,  preferring 
to  take  some  repose,  as  he  appeared  to  be  overpowered  by 
^eep,  which  was  not  slow  in  approaching.  They  were  ignorant 
of  what  then  appeared  to  him,  but  he  cried  out  immediately, 
'Ftaise  to  yon,  my  Lord  I  liord,  glory  to  your  name  I'  His 
companions  hearing  him,  wished  him  to  join  in  their  repa9t; 
bat  he  refused,  and  turning  on  the  other  side  complained  of  in- 
diiposition.  He  remained  thus  in  bed  till  evening,  and  then 
having  snmmoned  around  him  the  companions  of  his  voyage 
received  in  their  presence  the  holy  viaticum,  the  vivifying  £n- 
chariatic  bread  of  angels,  sweetly  saluted  his  attendants,  and 
rendered  up  his  spirit.  Verily  he  had  not  travelled  to  Jeru- 
salem through  vanity  as  so  many  others  had  done,  who  only 
engi^ed  in  the  enterprise  that  they  might  be  honored  on  their 
return;  thus  God  the  Father  would  not  refuse  the  favor 
demanded  of  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  his  Son   We  have 

gthered  these  details  from  the  month  of  the  companions  of 
thband,  who  related  them  to  us  when  we  were  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Beze."* 

*  lUoal  OUb«r,  t.  iv.  eh.  6,  Collect  Guizot,  t,  iv.  p.  315  and  fol. 
lowing  page*. 
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The  pilgnmages  were  not  all  voluntsn.  Tlay  wm  often 
imposed  hy  the  church  in  npiation  of  some  transgrBsnon. 
There  were  two  species,  the  first  [majoret )  were  those  of 
Jemsalem,  of  fiome  and  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella ;  the 
others  fmtnoresj  were  the  pilgrimages  accomplished  in  the 
interior  of  France.  The  first  pilgrimage  in  Palestine  which 
to  our  knowledge  had  been  impwed  canonicallj  was  on  an 
inhabitant  of  Gaul ;  he  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of  Saint 
L^ger^Dukfiof  Champagne. 

Towards  1062  a  iinsman  Godwin  (father  of  King 
Harold)  named  Swejrn,  having  taken  away  a  uun^  and  com- 
mitted murder  in  a  fit  of  passion^  condemned  himself  in  expiation 
of  this  double  crime  to  travel  barefoot  to  Jeroaalem ;  he  accom- 
plished this  pilgrimage,  but  died  shortly  after  his  r^m.  In 
1174,  Henry  II.  having  abandoned  the  murderers  of  Thomas 
&Becket  to  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  coort,  the/  wen 
obliged  to  repair  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  who  commanded  them 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  according  to  GuiUamne 
de  Nangis,  some  of  themr  nearly  all,  died  on  the  voyage. 

When  the  peace  was  concluded,  in  12A0,  between  Louis 
IX.  and  his  barons  who  had  revolted,  "  the  barons  stipolated 
with  a  unanimous  voice,"  according  to  Matthew  Fans,  "that  the 
Count  de  Champagne,  the  principal  anthor  ot  the  quarrel, 
should  take  the  cross  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  to  do 
battle  there  with  one  hundred  knights  against  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  crucified."  It  was  only  in  1239,  that  the  count  accom-' 
plished  this  penance. 

Quillaume  de  Nogaret  having  been  excommunicated  for  his 
conduct  towards  Boni&ce  YIU.  whom  he  had  arrested  at 
Agnani  in  1303,  was  sometime  after  econerated  by  Clement  Y. 
from  the  sentence  und  er  which  he  lay.  "  The  pope,"  said 
Guillaume  de  Nangis,  "  enjoined  on  him  for  penance  the  ubli- 

fation  of  embarking  in  his  own  person  wiui  his  anas  and 
orses  to  assist  the  Holy  Land  in  the  first  general  expeditioi^ 
and  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless  he  should  in  the  coarse 
of  time  obtain  through  the  fovor  of  the  pope  or  his  successors 
the  grace  that  his  exile  should  be  aluidged.  It  was  also 
enjoined  on  him  to  accomplish  certain  pious  pilgrimages  imposed. 
Thus  the  Pope  declared  him  absolved  from  all  the  violence 
he  had  offered  to .  Pope  Boniface  on  condition  that  he 
accomplished  devoutly  those  pilgrimages  whilst  ha'lived,  «id 
that  at  his  death,  he  made  the  pope  his  heir."* 

*  Outllaume  de  Nangis,  Anno.  ISIO. 
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In  the  sixteenth  ccDta  17  pilgrimages  were  still  considered 
fts  expiations  for  great  crimes,  and  according  to'  Brantdme, 
Montgomery,  tbe  involuntary  murderer  of  Henry  II., "  was 
obtiged  to  traverse  and  explore  on  ten  or  twelve  occasions  the 
moat  nide  and  barbaroos  countries,  to  perfom  there  flis  penance 
instead  of  dwelling  so  deliErhtfally  at  Venice  in  tiie  charming 
and  pleasant  habitations  ofthe  Venetians."* 

The  ecclesiastical  authority  frequently  imposed  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem  for  a  political  purpose,  to  remove  disturbers  oC 
the  public  tranquillityj  or  turbaleut  nobles  who  were  perpetually 
disputing  with  their  bishops.  This  was  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  thoae  violators  of  tfte  truce  with  God,  and  assuredly  the 
place  of  exUe  was  well  chosen,  for  they  seldom  returned  from 
this  remote  land,  which,  according  to  the  representation  of  an 
En^^h  chronicler,  pouased  the  prml^$  of  devouring  U» 
nthabUaxU  ;  and  if  the  exile  was  fortunate  enough  to  survive 
tbe  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  first  voyage,  he  most  commonly 
sank  under  the  second,  or  died  from  exhaustion  on  hia  return 
to  bia  native  land. 

Exile  to  the  Holy  Land  was  in  certain  localities  aggravated 
by  a  singular  penance,  which  existed  from  the  very  earliest 
period  amongst  the  people  of  the  centre  of  France,  according 
to  the  ration  of  the  miracles  of  Saints  Florian  and  I^rent, 
and  which  probably  owed  its  origin  to  some  religions  custom 
of  the  Gauls.  When  a  man  had  killed  with  iron  one  of  hia 
near  relatives,  and  had  confessed  his  crime,  the  bishop,  with 
the  material  of  the  sword  with  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  had  chains  forged,  attached  to  the  neck,  vaist,  and 
uound  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  who  was  then  driven  out  of  the 
coontfTy  and  thus  manacled  was  obliged  to  visit  consecuciyely 
Jenualen,  Home,  or  other  consecrated  places,  previous  to 
obtaining  pardon.  Under  the  two  first  generations,  at  a  period 
when  the  ties  of  blood  were  so  little  respected,  this  penance, 
worthy  of  a  barbaric  age,  was  obliged  to  be  frequentlv  applied. 
'We  find,  in  effect,  in  the  records  of  a  Chapter  held  at  ttiis 
period,  the  formal  prohibition  of  this  wandering :  "these 
miachievons  men  who  tell  you  that  they  have  been  enjoined  to 
wander  thus  ;  if  thev  have  committed  some  serious  and  iso- 
lated crime,"  said  the  L^alator,  "it  would  be  better  they  remain 
in  tbe  same  place,  toiling  laboriously,  and  accomplishing  us^ully 
the  canoniral  penauce  enjoined  on  them." 


*  L.  ii.  ch.  73,  edit,  du  PanthSoD,  t.  i.  p.  SIS. 
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Towards  855,  a  Frank  noble,  named  Frotmond,  having  with 
the  assistance  of  his  brothers  assassinated  two  personages 
hia  family,  was  condemned  with  his  companions  itnd  accoinplices 
to  be  laden  with  chains  and  wander  oves  the  entire  world. 
Daring  seven  years  be  traversed  Europe,  Asia,  a  part  of  Africa, 
visiteo  Bome  three  times  and  Jerusalem  twice,  and  finishedby 
returning  to  die  at  the  monastery  of  Kedon,  near  Rennes. 

The  frequency  of  pilgrimages  carried  in  its  train  innumerable 
disorders,  and  led  to  serious  annoyances  in  the  affairs  of  families. 
It  happened  very  frequently  that  pilgrims  whose  voyage  wa«  a 
little  prolonged  found  tbeir  wives  married  on  their  return. 
The  case  where  the  man  re-married  daring  the  absence  of  bis 
wife  was  of  more  rare  occurrence;  for  a  wife  dare  not  expose 
berself  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  voyage  without  the  protection 
of  her  husband.  In  order  to  remedy  as  much  as  possible  these 
inconveniencies,  the  council  held  at  Eoueu  in  1072^  issued  a 
decree  by  which  they  declared  any  woman  excommanicated 
wbo  re-married  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  pilgrim- 
Bge  without  having  ensured  (a  very  difficult  matter  to  est^lish 
at  that  period)  the  certainty  of  her  first  husband's  death.  The 
eleventh  canon  of  the  council  of  London  in  1200,  prohibited 
married  persons  from  undertaking  a  long  pilgrimage  unless 
they  made  a  public  notification. 

Public  morals  received  still  severer  blows  by  the  frequency 
of  tliose  pilgrimages.  In  a  letter  which  recalls  that  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  St.  Bonibce  complained  bitterly  in  747  of  CathbOTt 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  having  permitted  thefrequent  voyages 
of  women  and  religious  to  Rome.  "I cannot  conceal  from 
you,"writes  he,"  the  disgust  which  is  felt  here  towards  the  servants 
of  Qod.  The  honesty  and  purity  of  your  church  is  decried, 
and  the  only  remedy  you  have  is  to  issue  a  prohibition  from 
the  council  and  your  princes  against  nuns  or  women  travelling 
to  Rome.  The  greater  number  of  them  have  fallen,  and  few 
have  returned  with  their  chastity.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
in  Lonxbardy  or  in  Gaul  where  there  may  not  be  found  English 
adulterers  and  prostitutes.  This  is  a  shame  and  scandal  to  the 
entire  church,"* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  period  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Island  had  acquired  this  humor  of  vagabondising, 
which  dispersed  them  every  year  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 

*  EpUt.  105,  Labbe,  Collection  des  Conciles  t.  vi.  coL  1569 
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^obe.  **  The  habit  of  making  pilgrimages/*  states  a  writer  of 
the  ninth  centra;, "  has  become  almost  a  second  nature  with 
the  Scotch.** 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aathorities  sought  to  oppose 
these  continual  wanderings,  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  vagrant  tendencies  which  possessed  so  many  attractions 
for  the  lower  classes  of  a  societj  constiluted  as  were  those  of 
the  middle  ag». 

After  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  council,  held  at  Chalcedon 
in  451,  the  poor  and  the  pilgrims^  in  order  that  thev  might 
reeehre  hospitality  on  their  route,  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
Lc^r  of  Recommendation,*  attesting  that  the  bearer  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Communion. 

^Diere  has  been  found  in  a  collection  of  formulas  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  serenth  century  one  of  those  letters, 
the  tenor  of  which  we  give  in  the  following  translation  : — 

"To  the  Saints,  apostolical  and  Eevd.  Fathers  in  Jesas 
Christ,  Kings,  Counts,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priests,  Clerks,  and  to 
all  the  Christian  servants  of  God  in  the  monasteries,  the  cities, 
towns,  and  countries,  I,  the  intendant  of  the  house,  called  in 
God  *  *  We  address  to  you  this  letter,  that  your  mightiness 
(or  your  holiness)  may  know  that  our  brother  *  *  your 
servant  has  demanded  permission  from  us  to  go  pray  for  his 
sins  and  ours,  at  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  vonr  fother.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  we  address  you  these  letters  through  his 
intOTvention,  and  freight  them  with  salutations  for  you,  iu 
order  that  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Saint  Peter  he^ight 
receive  from  yon  hospitality,  succour,  and  consolation,  and  be 
eniLblad  to  go  and  return  sue  and  sonnd,  &c."  t 

One  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council  held  at  Ghalon-Sui^8a6ne  a 
year  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  iu  813,  contained  the 
following  passage  :  "  Men  deceive  themselves  considerably  who 
alleging  motives  of  piety  resort  without  reflection  to  Borne, 
Tours,  OT  elsewhere.  There  are  Priests,  Deacons  and  other 
memMta  of  the  Clergy,  who  living  in  riot  and  excess,  imagine 
tiiey  are  purified  from  their  errors  and  acquitted  of  their 
dntiea  by  visiting  those  holy  places ;  there  are  also  laics  who 

*8m  on  these  Letters,  BUMre  fleefeiMfW,  t.  vi.  eh.  16— aecord- 
iag  to  die  nxth  Osiha  of  the  Oouncil  of  Tourv,  in  660,  the  bishops 
ouy  could  give  these  'Letters  of  Becommendation. 

tCkvte  TVueterjo,  Manmlfi  Honaehi  formobs  veteres,  1666, 
ia  4to.p.  338, see  also  p.  134,  IVaelunapro  Uiiurt.ptragaidv. 
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bj  ^ing  to  pny  there*  conceive  ihejr  set  an  imnamt;  turn 
tneir  sins.  There  are  powerfnl  men  vbo,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
joomey  to  Borne  or  Tours,  levjr  tributes,  amass  richee,  oppress 
the  poor,  and  make  capidit;  their  sole  aim,  eoloring  all  with  a 
pioos  motive/'  In  fine,  as  the  H^runs  leonxit  thranselTfls 
alike  among  the  traveUers  and  the  vagabonds,  the  same 
Canon  adds,  The  poor  offer  the  like  reaaons  in  order  to 
have  a  greater  facility  in  begging.  We  therefbre  deem  it 
necessary  to  demand  from  oar  lord  the  £mperor,  ths  meaiu 
remedying  these  abuses." 

After  the  eighth  Canon  of  the  Gouucil  of  Rouen  in  1189,  no 
derk  was  permitted  to  leave  his  parish,  ^ther  for  tte  pm^toie 
of  stady,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  without  pmnisaicm  from  hit 
Bishop. 

Whilst  essaying  to  repress  vagabondism,  every  flflwt  wis 

used  to  protect  true  pilgrims.  "  No  one/'  said  the  edict  of  the 
Bavarians,  '*  shall  dare  to  incommode  strangers  or  do  them  s 
wrong,  because  somg  are  travelling  for  God,  others  from 
necessity,  and  the  observance  of  peace  is  necessary  towards 
aU." 

The  fourth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Metz  in  766,  prohibited 
the  exaction  of  any  species  q(  tribute,  either  for  thmuelves  or 
the  lu^ige  of  any  pilgrims  repairing  to  Borne  or  elsewhere, 
of  arresting  their  passage  at  bridges,  flood  gates,  ferry  boats ; 
any  one  doing  them  an  injury,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of 
sixty  sous,  as  an  amende,  one-  tuJf  being  nven  to  the  pilgrim, 
and  the  other  to  the  King's  ChipeL  Tlie  Council  of  Nammne 
in  1054,  contained  nearly  the  same  injunctions. 

The  sizteoitii  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Leteran  in  112$* 
excommunicated  those  who  dared  to  pillage  or  annoy  by  exac- 
tions any  of  the  pilgrims  repfuriug  to  Bome  or  any  of  the 
other  places  of  devotion. 

These  measures  proved  not,  however,  very  efficamns.  The 
routes,  which,  duriuK  the  firm  adminisbvtion  of  Charlemagne, 
bad  been  so  secure,  oecame  after  him  less  eafe  than  ever,  and 
we  know  too  weU  to  what  horrible  robberies  and  depredations 
they  were  exposed,  daring  a  long  series  of  centuries ;  naviog  do 
desire  to  inrist  on  this  point,  we  will  merely  cite  here  the 
/(Rowing  &ct  recorded  by  Guibert  de  Nogerit.  Thej  had 
tHere  a  man  pvofoondly  wicked,  a  serf  of  (he  Church  of  St. 
Vincent,  at  Laon,  for  a  hmg  while  officer  and  overseer  of  Engaer- 
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nod  de  Cacjjin  receipt  of  the  toUdemandable  for  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Sourdee.  He  frequently  plundered  the  poor  travel- 
lers, aoA  after  rtrippbg  them  of  all  thej  hadj  he  precipitated 
then  into  the  watOTa^  engulphing  them  in  its  flora,  to  pat  it 
rat  of  their  power  to  raise  any  complaints  about  him.  God 
ilone  knows  how  frequent  were  those  things  done  by  him.* 

**  Men  clail  i»  iron,"  said  Jacqnea  de  Vitry,"  infested  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  spared  neither  pilgrims  nor  the  religious ;  not 
fearing  the  judgment  of  CM,  they  became  corsairs  and  pirates, 
robbing  the  pilgrims  and  merchants  on  sea^  and  after  burning 
their  sliips  they  hurled  the  pilgrims  into  the  waves.^i' 

The  pilgrims  on  very  many  occasions  set  out  without  money 
or  provisions;  thus  the  dangers  and  obstacles  they  encountered 
on  Uieir  way,  and  the  &tigues  to  which  they  were  exposed,  soon 
mated  a  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  establishment  destined 
to  iHovide  them  with  shelter  and  nourishment.  An  hospital 
was  annexed  to  all  the  monasteries,  to  which  donations  were 
given  alt<^ether  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  several  times 
aptessly  prescribed  by  the  Council  and  the  Chapter  to  wd- 
come  with  charity  pilgrims  and  travellers.  "  The  priests 
ought  to  know,"  said  a  Chapter  **  that  the  tithes  and  offerings 
wtuch  they  receive  from  the  faithftil  are  the  pay  of  the  poor, 
and  that  they  ought  to  use  them,  not  as  their  own  goodsj  but 
as  a  sacred  deposit  which  has  been  confided  to  them."t 

The  hospitality  dispensed  in  the  convents  brings  back  to  our 
minds  the  hospitality  of  the  ancients.  According  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Sanniulphc,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Bandan,  at 
Qermont,  (Anvergne)  washed  and  dried,  himself,  the  feet  of 
strangers.  "  Neglect  not,"  said  the  rule  of  the  celebrated 
Abbot  of  Fulda, "  to  receive  pilgrims  and  to  wash  their  feet.  But 
when  they  present  themselves,  according  to  the  practice  and 
custom  of  oar  ancestors,  make  them  welcome  with  kindne^ 
and  charity,  and  employ  the  brothers  in  washing  their  feet."§ 

The  hospices  were  ordinarily  placed  either  outside  the  cities, 
that  the  belated  traveller  should  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
an  aajrlnm,  or  on  ttie  riverside,  in  pUces  where  no  commanica. 
tion  eiisted  between  one  shore  ana  another,  or  in  the  moon- 


De  Vita  sua,  t.  III.  ch.  9. 
t  jSstoria  oeeidnitefif,  oli.  3,  1596,  in  octavo,  p.  26<J. 
%  See  Candam,  Lege*  barikrmum  aatigiutf  t.  iii.  p.  150  and  8M. 
S  Caiiciaoi,,t.  itLp.  ^0. 
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tainsj  leading  to  the  most  freqaented  plices.  Such,  as  at  the 
present  day  are  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  at  the  Simplon, 
andatMont  Cenis.;  the  antiquity  of  the  foundations  of  these  in- 
stitntioDs  admits  of  no  donbt.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  centaij, 
Adrian  the  First,  strongly  recommended  to  the  genaosit^ 
Charlemagne,  the  hospices  which  were  situated  in  the  chaili  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  following  centnry  the  hospice  of  Mont 
Cenis  was  founded  by  Louis  the  D^bonnaire,  who  endowed  it 
with  rich  revenues ;  and  Louis  II.  sent  deputies  into  Italy 
ordaining  by  a  chapter  dated  855,  the  restoraUon  of  all  the 
hospicesljaut  in  the  moantains  or  elsewhere.* 

Those  of  the  Alps  were  of  especial  use  to  the  pilgrims  who 
came  from  Gaul,  desirious  either  to  visii  Borne,  or  gain  some 
port  in  Italy  where  they  could  embark  for  the  East ;  but  for 
the  pilgrims  whose  course  was  directed  towards  the  Soly  Land, 
8  route  by  hmd  to  Constantinople  was  preferred,  when  the 
passage  was  open  to  Uiem  by  the  couveraion  of  the  Hongariaxu. 
Thoy  founded  hospices  almost  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
Dmpire,  where  amongst  other  establishments  of  this  kind  was 
the  hospice  of  Samson,  which  existed  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Once  arrived  in  Asia,  the  pilgrims,  martyrs  to  fatigue 
and  the  most  cruel  privations,  were  yet  exposed  on  the  part  of 
the  infidels  to  all  sorts  of  vexations  and  dangers.  In  the  eighth 
century,  St.  Gnillebaud  and  seven  other  pil^ims,  his  travelliDg 
companions,  were  arrested  as  spies  at  Emesa  and  cast  into 
prison.  Delivered  with  great  difficulty,  thanks  to  the  iater- 
vention  of  two  Christians,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  were 
obliged  to  separate  and  travel  two  and  two,  as  they  bore  letters 
of  safe  conduct  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  governor 
of  the  city.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  pro- 
vided with  these  passports  which  described  them  as  pilgrims,  and 
pointed  out  the  purport  of  their  journey.  Those  who,  without 
faeiTig  provided  with  passports,  presented  themselves  before  a 
certain  fortress  of  Mont  Lebanon  were  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Tyre.  The  account  of  a  pilgrimage  undertaken  in  870  by 
the  French  monk,  Bernard,  contained  other  detaib  r^tive  to 
these  letters.   He  writes: — 

"  At  Ban"  (a  town  then  in  the  power  of  the  Saracens)  "we 
procured  permission  to  sail  (by  means   of   two  letters) 

•  Muratori,  Antigmtates  ItaUa  medit  dnri,  disaerUtio  zzzvii.  J>e 
koqnta&bui  peregrinonrnt  t.  iii.  p.  S5S. 
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«hid)  gare  the  descriptioii  of  our  peraoDa,  and  represented  to 
the  ^nce  of  Alexandria  and  Babylon  the  object  of  our  voyage." 
Arrired  before  Alexandril^  Bernard  was  obliged  to  pa^  six 
pcces  of  gold  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  to  obtain  permission 
to  disembark ;  then  he  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  pay 
thirteen  deniers  to  procure  new  passports^  which  at  Babylon 
{oM  Cairo)  did  not  hinder  their  being  thrown  into  prison. 
Tbey  woe  delivered  at  the  end  of  six  days,  after  having  had  to 
pay  anew  thirteen  deniers  each ;  and  although  having  received 
ne»  letters  empow^ng  them  to  travel  without  further  exac- 
tions, this  was  of  no  avail,  as  money  was  extorted  from  them 
IB  every  tovn  Uiroogh  vludi  they  passed,  forcing  them  either 
to  purchase  a  new  paasptvt,  or  pay  for  affixing  a  seal  on  the 

These  vexations  were  very  trivial,  when  compared  with  the 
immmenble  dangers  which  threatened  the  pilgrims,  when 
Pdestine  was  subjected  to  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  then  to  the 
'bait,  and  the  picture  that  Urban  II.  drew  of  their  sorrows  at 
the  council  of  Clermont  moved  deeply  the  hearts  of  hia  auditors. 

"  What  shall  I  say,**  cried  he, "  of  those  who,  depriving  tiiem- 
idvesof  all,  and  trusting  in  their  poverty,  undertook  this 
joamey,  conceiving  that  having  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
bodies,  they  were  thus  secure.  The  infidels,  however,  not  satis- 
fied with  thia,  subjected  them  to  the  most  horrible  torments,  in 
order  to  extract  money  from  them  which  they  had  not.  The; 
t«e  the  flesh  from  their  heels  to  try  if  th^  had  gold  conoealed 
braeath  the  skin,  they  forced  them  to  drink  scammony  (or 
poi^ng  bindweed)  to  create  vomiting,  in  order  that  they 
should  give  up  the  gold  they  had  swallowed.  With  a  spear 
tbey  opened  their  bellies  that  they  mightpryintothemost  secret 
lecesses  of  their  bodies.  Think  you  then  how  many  milUons 
of  men  have  perished  in  this  feanul  manner."t 

The  pilgrims  who  vrere  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem 
were  oU^ed  to  pay  a  piece  of  gold  before  being  permitted  to 
ei^;  thos  Aooaands  of  nnfortonates  whom  the  infidels  had 
comjdetdy  stripped,  came  dying  of  hunger  and  misery  under 
the  walla  of  the  Holy  City,  whose  inhabitants  would  not  suffice 
to  boxy  the  dead  lying  around. 

VThen  in  1085,  fiobtft  of  Normandy  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 


*  See  Malnlloii,  Acta  SS.  or£nuS  Benedkti,  Necalam  iii.  pan  iL 
f.  523. 

Ouibcrt  de  Nogent,  Oasta  Dti  per  Awteoi,  t.  ii.  ch.  4. 
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there  came  before  faim,  wid  a  chronickr,  "  crowds  of  pQ^irinw 
weepiDg  and  crying  for  meroj^d  th^  thsy  had  not  vhuemlb  to 
pay  on  entering.  Whoeapcnitha  Diike  ordered  a  cofcain  Bomber  to 
enter,  first  presenting  to  eacb  a  bezaiU  of  gold,  whidi  means 
tb^  were  enabled  to  procure  admission,  and  with  great  boiKNC.'** 

The  pilgrims  who  had  been  able  to  dischaige  this  toibate 
lodged  either  with  the  Christians,  or  in  the  hospiee  of  the 
Amalfitauu,  or  even  in  the  booses  of  the  infidels,  as  did  Robert 
the  An(»eBt,Goant  of  Flanders.  "OtUof  atiuKMadpilgrinas,** 
said  GuillaumeofTyre,  "scarcely  one  had  sojfioieatfbr  W  vtHtts; 
having  lost  on  their  route  thor  travelling  provktoaa*  being 
merely  able  to  presene  their  pnsoni  urough  innamwaUa 
perils  and  fatigaes." 

These  dangers  very  soon  induced  the  pilgrims  to  unite  and 
traivd  in  large  eompaniea  for  theic  matoal  protection.  U  was 
the  Nornums  who  famished  the  precedent,  if  we  ca»  credit 
the  questionaUe  recital  where  Orderic  Vital  relates,  that  a 
hundred  kn^bts  of  this  nation  retunuM;  from  Palestine  deli- 
vered Salerno  which  bad  been  besi^^  by  the  Saraoeoa. 

In  the  eleventh  eentnryj  the  nobles  and  the  abbes  very  seldom 
set  out  without  a  sumeroua  retinae.  Such  were  amongat 
others,  in  102ff  the  in^prtmage  of  Gnillaame  Taillefer  II.,ooiuit 
d*Aagoul6me»  who  dqiarted  with  a  biiUiant  escort  of  nobles 
and  abb^;  tiien  that  of  Bichard,  Abb^  de  Yannes,  in  106^7, 
who  was  accompanied  by  seven  hundred  pilgrims  whoee 
entire  expenses  he  paid ;  tlmn  tiiat  of  d'Ave^nd,  bishop  of 
Mane,  in  1032;  Uien  of  Kobwt,  Duke  of  Normandn  in 
1035.t 

Finally  in  1064^  kuteod  of  a  {Hlgriuage,  we  might  almost 
ccmsider  thiU;  then  fwmed  an  attempt  at  a  (vosade.  had  bom 
announced  all  throagh  Normandy,**  relates  Ingolfe,  secretary  to 
William  the  CwtqoMor,  "  thi^  the  bishops  of  the  empire  and 
other  princes  of  ua  earth  wtibei^  finr  the  aalvaticu  of  th^ 


*  Ohroaiijiw  manutcffite  de  Nwmandi^  Beeaeil  des  UitorieH  dm 

Fraoce,  t.  xi.  p.  526. 

t  Apropos  of  the  pilgrimM^  of  Lietbert*  Bishop  of  Oambru,  m 
lOMiMicnsnd  has  committei^m  his  Ristotre  dts  Crmtadetf  a  singular 
mistake.  He  ujs  that  Lietbert  set  out  with  an  escort  of  three 
tkomand  pUgrimM,  Nov,  here  is  the  text  of  t^e  Bollaadiita ;  **  Liot- 
bertus  egreutor  a  civitate  sua  ....  prosequitur  eum  fere  ad  tria 
miiUaria,  dod  sine  lacrymis  et  immensis  gemitibos,  omnia  stas 
utriuaque  sexu»  (June,  t.  iv.  p.  596) ;  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
paces  bad  been  taken  by  the  historian  for  three  thousand  persons. 
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soaii^  to  npair  uoualy  to  FsdestiBe."  Several  peraons  of  the 
pdneBi'  hooaehmd,  as  many  clerks  m  knights,  and  Ingalfe 
yasilf  joined  them.  At  the  mosieat  d^rtare,  the  number 
of  jalgnms  was  foand  to  exceed  serea  thousand.  Armed 
ia  Ah^  when  tiM  iiileU^;enoe  of  their  expedition  and  their 
liehea  had  pieoeded  them,  having  had  the  folly  to  make  a 
d^day,thay  were  asstiled  by  the  Arabs  near  Bamla.  After  a 
ajigainaiy  oomhat»  they  were  with  much  difficolty  enabled  to 
giin  an  old  raiDed  oasue,  where  they  held  oat  for  three  days;  > 
tiie^  were  at  lon^h  deliirered  by  the  eaair  of  fiamla,  who 
escorted  theia  to  Jenualeai ;  four  thousand  only  ratoned  to 
fiaropa.* 

The  &oto  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  relative  to  the 
plniaages  andeftaken  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  the  Ooun(»l 
(tf  UemoiU,  in  1093,  whore  Hio  first  crusade  was  decided, 
pnre  in  the  most  erideot  manner  to  what  a  pointed  exaggera- 
^a  the  inflacnea  which  Feter  the  Hemiit  and  Urban  li.  had 
OB  tte  mof  ement  wMcIl  attracted  so  many  miUims  of  Ohris- 
tiins  into  Aaist  haa  been  by  ignoiaoce  SKtended.  The  voicea 
fi  these  two  aaau  wmdd  luTtt  been  powttlesa  in  orerting  one 
of  those  events  wlaefa  change  the  face  of  empires,  if  for  more 
thaa  a  ceataty  the  idea  of  a  onisade  had  do(  taken  possesHon 
of  the  imagioali<m  of  all  ChristianB ;  the  natural  reaalt  ot  piU 
giiaisgBS  vliiob  imparted  to  believoca  not  alone  useful  goo^an- 
phiod  kaowledge,  bat  also  nude,  all  £nio|e  aware  of  the 
nissriea  and  hopea  of  the  chnstian  population  of  the  East. 
We  have  aliaady  sUudod  to  the  letter  of  Gerbeit.  In  1010, 
according  to  Baoul  Olaber,  (book  III,  diap.  7.)  the  Jews 
Orleans  ssnt  to  the  Saltan  of  Babylon  to  prevent  his  destroying 
the  temple  of  Jerosalom,  lest  he  should  be  driven  from  hia 
kugdoaa  by  the  loUowers  (tf  Chriat.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, le74>  Gfegozy  the  Seventh  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  inbabstaats  of  Italy  and 
Fiaoce  had  made  known  to  him,  that  if  he,  Uie  chief  of  the 
chonfa,  would  pLaee  himself  at  their  head,  tiiey  would  go  ud 
ddiver  the  Holy  8epuldae.t 

In  hia  youth  Qodiroy  de  Bouilloa  often  said,  as  related  1^ 
his  mother,  that  his  moat  earnest  desire  was  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  bead  of  a  nnmerooa  army.  After  the  crusades,  we  still 
see  Christiana  eneountwingthe  dangera  which  presented  them- 


*  Bm  Bsrotuas,  Amuiea  ecelmaitici  t.  xTti.  p.  266. 
t  Guibert  de  Nogent  Oata  D*i  per  Jfrancoa,  t,  11. 
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selves  anew  in  the  couutries  sabjected  to  the'  infidds ;  bat 
ftfter  the  seventeenth  centnr;,  the  greater  nomber  most  be 
considered  rather  as  travellers  than  plgrims.  We  mosfc  not, 
however,  omit  the  pilgrimages  of  two  women.  The  on^ 
Oabrielle  Br^mondj  of  Marseilles^  traversed  the  higher  and  tiie 
lower  Egvpt,  Palestiue,  Mont  Sinai,  Mont  Lebanon,  and 
almost  aU  Syria.  The  account  of  thia  voyage  was  translated 
from  the  French  into  Italian,  and  published  in  Borne,  in  167S, 
in  qnarto.  The  other  woman,  named  Anne  Charon,  visited 
Jerusalem  at  the  of  eighty.  The  acoonnt  of  this  pilgrim- 
age was  published  at  Paris,  1771,  in  doodecinio. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  they  encoantered,  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  were  so  frequent,  we  may  eafflly  concdTe 
what  ought  tobetheconoourseof  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  the 
holy  places  situated  in  £urope>  as  Borne,  and  St.  James  of 
Compostella.* 

The  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  above  all,  drew  within  its 
walls  a  crowd  of  traveUera  from  all  nationa.  Thna  Branon, 
who,  in  1049,  became  pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  IX.,  whilst 
he  was  bishop  of  Toul,  iu  Lorraine,  made  every  year  a  VOTsge 
when  be  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  more  than  five  mm- 
dred  persona.  And  to  apeak  of  a  period  approaching  nearer 
to  oursdves,  daring  the  Jubilee  of  1600,  the  hospice  fwpiU 
grims  in  Paris  instituted  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  the  middleof  the 
sixteenth  century,  gave  food  and  lodging  daring  three  da^ 
to  44)5,000  men,and  to  25,000  women.  They  appued  in  ^nce 
the  name  of  SomSe  or  Romieu  to  the  pilgrims  who  had  virited 
BomOj  ttraice  it  is  that  these  names,  particularly  the  latter,  aie 
very  common  in  some  of  the  departmenta  of  Prance. 

WiUt  the  sncceM  of  Luther,  came^  in  great  part,  ttie  dedine 
of  Pilgrimages.  In  1563,  .  Protestantism  was  spread  in 
Denmark,  in  Iceland,  in  Lapland,  and  we  find  Gustavus  Yasa 
intreatiog  his  successors,  in  his  will,  to  adh^e  to  the  new 
religion.  Prussia,  Lavonia,  Pohind,  Hungary,  Havana, 
Austria,  Westphalia,  and,  iu  short,  the  entire  ofGermany,  bad 
abandbnedj  or  been  shaken  in,  the  old  Faith ;  the  faala  of  tbe 
Gharch  were  neglected,  and  on  Saint  Peter's  Day  the  harreat 
work  was  more  attractive  than  tbe  Church  ceiemoDies. 

Twenty  years  passed  on ;  Siztaa  the  Fifth,  with'  a  policy  and 


■  M.  Victor  Leclerc  faaa  composed,  on  the  Pilgrimagea  to  Siint 
James  of  Compostella,  a  Memoir  which  was  read  at  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptiona  and  Belles  Lettrei  in  1849^ 
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wisdom  worthy  a  fltatesman,  gained  the  heart  of  William, 
Dike  oi  CietWf  and  with  the  avdEeninff  of  Gerinanj  to  the 
Faith  of  ita  facers,  arose  one  to  make  that  Taitb  in  its  new 
danioff  as  fervid  as  before  its  slumber.  This  man  was 
Julias  Echter  of  Mespelbroun,  who  had  been  created  Biahop. 
of  Wurzbut^  in  1573.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
Jeraits  at  the  Coll^am  BomaDum.  and  had  become  imbued 
vidi  the  spirit  of  Loyola  in  all  the  glory  of  its  indomitable 
soeigr.  In  1684,he  oetntiton  a  visitation  of  thecborchesof  his 
diocese.  *'  He  travelled/'  vrites  Banke,  "  through  bis  Thole 
temtorv  accompanied  by  certain  Jesuits,  going  first  to 
Gmaodea,  then  to  Arnstein,  Werneck>  and  Hassfurt,  and  so 
00  from  circle  to  circle.  In  every  fown  he  summoned  to  his 
pKSHice  the  bargomaster  and  the  tovn  council,  and  told 
tbm  of  his  determination  to  root  oat  the  errors  of  Protestant- 
iso.  Hm  pastors  were  sent  away  and  their  pUcea  filled  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesnits.  Any  official  person  who  refused  to 
attend  Catholic  worship  was  dismissed  vithout  mercy,  and 
Uk  vacant  offiee  instantly  filled  by  one  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
£vea  private  persons  were  all  required  to  attend  the  Catholic 
nrvie^  and  had  only  to  choose  between  the  Mass  or  exile ; 
he  to  wham  the  religion  of  his  prince  was  an  abomination 
oadit,  it  was  said,  to  nave  no  share  or  interest  in  his  country." 

lo  vain  did  the  neighboaring  princes  remonstrate  against 
these  measnres.  Bishop  Julius  used  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
1^  be  did  that  caused  him  any  scruples  of  conscience,  bat 
tint  he  bad  b^nn  to  do  it  so  late.  He  received  the  most 
aetire  and  sealoos  support  from  the  Jesuits,  among  whom 
IMwr  Gerhard  Weller  was  especially  conspicuous,  by  going 
alone  and  on  foot  without  even  a  change  of  raiment,  from  place 
to  idace  {^aching.  In  the  single  year  of  1586,  fourteen  cities 
and  market  towns  and  above  tiro  hundred  villages,  containing 
in  all  62,000  souls,  were  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

"Tbeea^talof  thediocese  was  the  only  town  which  still  ad- 
hcnd  to  Protestantism,  and  in  March,  1587,  the  bishop 
nadsrtoA  its  conversion.  He  summoned  the  town  council 
before  him,  and  appointed  for  each  quarter  and  parish  a  com- 
mission,  which  was  to  examine  each  citizen  separately.  Here, 
too,  it  was  discovered  that  one  half  cherished  the  Protestant 
cfiiioiis  i  the  foith  of  many,  however,  was  feeble  and  wavering, 
ud  toon  yMded  to  persuasion  or  menace ;  and  the  solemn 
eHDmniuon  whieh  the  bishop  himself  celebrated  in  the 
t6 
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Cathedral  at  Easter  was  namerooslj  attend^.  Others  held 
out  lon^,  aud  a  few  chose  rather  to  sell  their  property  a»d  go 
into  exile;  among  the  latter  were  four  members  of  (he 

Council. 

1)1113  was  an  example  which  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  tlw 
nearest  ecclesiastical  neighbour  of  Wiirzhui^  felt  hiviiielf  es- 
pecially called  upon  to  follow.  There  is  a  hill  called 
Gdsveinstein,  rising  above  the  valley  of  Muggendorf.  to  the 
sammit  of  which  pilgrims  may  to  this  day  be  seen  wrading 
their  way  from  all  the  surrounding  valteys^  by  steep  and 
solitary  paths,  through  magnificent  woods  and  romantic  pre- 
cipices. Here  was  an  ancient  sanctuary  sacred  to  the  BsAy 
Trinity ;  but  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  neglected 
and  deserted.  'When  Ernest  von  Mengersdorf,  bishop  of 
Bambefg,  happened  in  the  year  1587  to  visit  this  spot,  bewas 
greaUy  shocked  at  its  condition.  In6amed  by  the  example  of 
bis  neighbour, he  declared  that  he  would  also  'bring  btick  his 
sabjecta  to  the  true  Catholic  faith;  no  dangers  should  prevent 
faim  from  performing  this,  his  duty.'  We  shall  see  how. 
earnestly  his  successor  followed  the  course  he  marked  out. 

But  whilst  in  Bamberg  things  vQte  only  in  pre^iaratiou,  in 
Wtlrzburg  Bishop  Juliua  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
religious  character  of  his  dominions.  All  old  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  wefe  revived ;  devotional  exercises  in  the  honor 
of  the  Mother  of  God,pilgrimageB,brotherhoods  of  tlie  Assunp- 
lion  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  and  of  her  birth,  and  varioas. 
others,  were  restored,  and  new  ones  founded.  Procesaaons 
filled  the  streets.  Throughout  the  whole  ouuntxy,  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells  recalled  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria.  Bdics 
were  again  collected,  and  deposited  with  gnea^  pomp  in  tfaor 
appointed  shnnej>.  The  convents  were  iUled  again,  and  churches 
bnilt  in  all  directions;  Bishop  Julius  is  said  to  have  laid. Us 
foundations  of  three  hundred ;  the  traveller  may  still  distingoidi 
ihem  by  their.lofty  spires.  Men  observed  with  astonishment  tha 
ehange  which  a  few  years  had  wrought.  *A  panegyrist  of  the 
Bishop  thus  expresses  himself :  *  What  was  fQrmerly  esteemed 
superstitious  and  even  contemptible,  is  now  held  sacred ;  what 
was  lately  revered  as  a  gospel,  ia  now  declared  to  be  only 
deceit.' 

"  Even  at  Home  such  signal  success  had  not  been  anticijMtedL 
The  enterprise  of  Bishop  Juliua  had  already  been  some  time  in 
progress  before  Po|>e  Sixtus  heard  anything  of  it.  Aftor  the 
Autumn  holidays  in  1586,  Aqoaviva,  the  general  of  the 
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Jesuits^  Appeared  before  biio,  and  informed  him  of  the  ncir 
oonqaesto  achieved  bv  his  order ;  Sixtns  was  delighted,  and 
hMtened  to  testify  bis  approbation  and  {;ratitnae  to  the 
Biriiop.  He  granted  him  the  right  of  filling  the  benefices 
vHch  had  fallen  vacant  in  the  reserved  months,  fidding^  that 
he  would  best  know  whom  to  reward. 

"  Bat  the  pleaaoie  which  the  Pope,  received  from  Aquaviya'a 
report  wa*  enlunced  hj  the  arrival  of  similar  inlelligeiiDe  from 
the  Austrian  provinces,  particnlarly  from  Styria.** 

Next  to  Borne,  Loretto  and  Compostella  were  the  most  cele- 
loated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Europe.  Loretto  is  situated 
in  the  Papal  dominions,  in  the  province  of  Macerata.  It  ia 
nesr  the  Adriatic,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  south  b;  east  of 
Ancona.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Murri,  the  spiritual 
guardian  of  the  Santa  Casa,  the  Holy  House,  published  in 
It^n,  a  history  of  the  shrine,  which  was  trauslated  into  his 
own  language  by  Philippe  Pag^^  a  French  monk,  who  dedica- 
ting it  to  Kapoleon*s  governor  of  Ancona,  Lemarrois,  publish- 
ed It  in  1809  under  the  title  MriSgS  Hutwrime  dei  Tmuld- 
^mu  Prod^ieutea  de  ta  Saittte  Maiton,  Pag^  comidiences 
his  narrative  thus : — 

*  The  towD  of  Nuaretli,  nated  oti  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  vicin- 
we  of  Mount  Tabor,  wu  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  province  of 
&lilee,  before  the  Bontan  conqaest.  But  the  jufit  wrath  of  Heaven 
)iMinoa  given  up  the  guilt;  nation  to  th6  scourge  of  war,  pestilence* 
md  nniin^  and  to  a  ruin  which  will  end  only  with  the  world* 
Kaiareth  shared  the  general  lot  ;  and  at  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  it 
was  no  more  than  a  wretched  village. 

**  The  seal  of  the  primitive  Christiins  vunl;  strove  to  restore  h  in 

Sw  degree  to  its  aodent  lustre,  b;  making  it  the  seat  of  a  Biihop. 
ttba  last  orif  its  pastors  having  shamefully  apostatised,  the  town  felT 
iitB  the  decay  in  which  we  see  it  still,  a  miserable  coll«itio&  of  huts, 
sad  reft^e  for  the  robbers  of  ArabU. 

"  Bat  iw^tier  the  ravi^^  of  time,  nor  the  violence  of  arms,  could 
rob  Maaveia  of  the  ^lorj  of  having  been  the  country  of  the  most 
aiigDst  VirgiD,  the  mother  of  Obd  1  and  of  having  enclosed  within 
eiroiut  t&e  house  in  which  she  was  born,  where  the  great  mystery 
of  t&e  Incariiation  took!  place,  abd  where  our  Lord  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  mortal  existence,  that  is  till  bis  baptism.  This  is  the 
Doose,  which,  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  was,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
yean,  traasported  among  us  and  which  now  makes  the  glory  of  Italy, 
■Dd  the  moat  sensible' and  beloved  honour  of  our  province.  In  the 
wvan^-Srst  year  of  the  Christian  era*  Nazareth  was  sacked  and 
rMned  by  the  Bomans. '  Bat  the  Deity  watched  with  an  eye  of  care 
and  affection  over  the  dwelling  of  Mary,  not  suffering  the  enemy  to' 
penetrate  to  thtf  place  in  which  it  stood,  and  where  it  contibued 
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concealed  uotil  the  moment  fixed  od  id  the  divine  coaocili,  tof 
bringing  it  to  light,  for  the  veneration  of  all  the  world. 

"  An  event  ot  this  kind  happened  first  under  the  goTemment  «f 
Conitutine  the  Great.  About  the  jear  S07i  tbe  Empreu  Helenm 
hii  mother,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  holy  places  of  Pdeatinc^  Bbe 
first  visited  the  manger  where  onr  Lord  had  lain  ;  then  Cal vary,  the 
Holy  Sepalchre*  and  Nasareth,the  place  where  onr  redemption  had 
its  oriein,  and  the  onl^  platie  where  she  found  no  mark  orprobna> 
don.  TThe  royal  fiitgnm  found  the  holy  dwelling  under  a  heap  «f 
raini.  After  having  paid  it  her  veneration,  she  resolved  to  attanpl 
no  change  in  it.  She  only  reared  a^n  the  altar  on  which  the  buy 
Apostles  had  offered  the  divine  sacrifice  t 

"  But  afae  directed  the  Imperial  Ministers  to  build  over  and  ronnd 
the  Holy  House  an  august  and  magniBcent  temple,  on  whose  marble 
iiront  she  engraved  the  brief  but  e^resnve  InscriptiM : 

*HtBC  est  ara  in  qua  prime  jactum  est  humane  salntis  fnndamentum.' 

**  The  r^rt  of  this  bulding  was  spread  through  the  world*  and 
from  that  time,  tbe  nations  were  eager  to  make  ptlgrimages  to  vene* 
rate  the  house  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angela.  Kii^Si  princes,  and 
others,  not  leas  distinguished  for  their  rank  than  for  their  boUncss, 
came  to  visit  this  heaven  upon  earth  I 

■*  In  tbe  year  1945,  Palestine  had  totally  fallen  under  the  Saracens. 
Baint  Louis,  touched  with  the  desire  to  conquer  this  chosen  land, 
nnbarked  with  a  powerful  army,  and  landed  sueeessftillv  in  Sgjpt. 
But  pestilence  Twisted  his  great  designs.  The  multitude  of  us 
French  warriors  perished,  and  finally  the  king  was  made  ]^risoner ; 
'  Ood  permitting  that  a  war  undertaken  with  motives  so  rational  and 
so  holy,  ahould  come  to  so  disastrous  an  end,  beeanse  the  time  fixed 
in  tbe  divine  councils  for  the  deliverance  of  PalesUna  was  not  yet 
eome. 

"  Saint  Louis,  having  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  capitulation,  reached 
Kazareth  in  1253,  where,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
^Annunciation,  he  went  on  foot,  covered  with  a  penitential  robe,  f^m 
Mount  Tabor,  to  venerate  the  adorable  chamber  of  Mary,  and 
where,  having  heard  mass,  he  communicated.  He  then  returned  to 
tbe  Temple  whiob  covered  the  Holy  House,  and  ordered  Odo,  Bisfaop 
of  Frascati,  the  L^te  of  the  Papal  See,  to  perform  mass  upon  tu 
High  Altar  " 

The  narrative  now  proceeds  to  state  that  a  memorial  of  those 
ceremonies  remains  in  some  very  old  pvntiiws  on  tbe  westwn  wall  of 
the  sanetuat7 ;  that  the  existence  of  toe  Ho^  House  was  untpesdoo- 
able,  until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  oentory*  when  the  Oalipbs 
conquered  Galilee,  with  the  slaughtering  of  20,000  Christiaos  and 
the  slavery  of  300,000.  Tbe  Mahometans  pulled  down  the  tetopleof 
]ielena ;  and  the  Hot^  House  was  lost  to  mankind  for  ever  hot  fbr 
"the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  wisdom,  which,  tosavetfas 
house  of  the  divine  Mother,  snatched  it  from  lU  foundations  bv  tbs 
most  surprising  and  unheard-of  miracle ;  the  foundations  still 
niaining  in  proof  visibly  at  Nazareth." 

.**  Tbe  miraculous  translation  from  Nasareth  to  the  borders  of 
Dalnatla  occurred  on  the  lOtbof  May,  A.  D.  1391|  in  tbepnatifleats 
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•fNiehoUftlV.  It  Alighted  on  a  lov  hilt  between  the  tdwa  of 
T«ntK  and  FiiUMj  wbm  neither  huiue  nor  hut  faftd  eier  been 
atee  before. 

**  A  maltitude  of  the  Dalraetiaw  ran  together  to  the  place  on 
hteriog  of  the  prodigy ;  Mid  after  haTing  obiemd  the  HolV  House 
pbceawithoatfoanajUion  or  support  on  an  uneren  ground  ;  aftor 
Mring  also  obienred  that  it  wai  of  the  moit  ancient  construction, 
ud  that  iti  masonr?  shewed  it  to  be  not  of  their  own  eoantrj,  hat 
of  a  distant  land — toe;  «tered>  and  were  still  more  astonished  to 
iad  the  UoQse  roofed  and  wainscotted^  the  wainscot  being  covered 
viA  blue,  and  divided  into  little  squares  scattered  with  golden  itars. 
Teo  fra^eots  of  tfata  decoration  are  jret  to  be  seen. 

"  They  pereeived*  besidea*  a  little  altar  attached  to  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  door  j  and  upon  the  altar  titej  found  an  ancient  Qreek  cross 
of  wood(  with  a  figure  of  the  crucifix  painted  on  the  cloths  which 
eorered  the  cross,  and  also  found  a  statue  of  the  Most  Hoi;  Virgin 
Ixd^og  in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus.  At  the  left  of  the  door  was  a 
httle  eopboard  hollowed  to  the  wall,  and  near  it  the  plaoe  of  an 
mamt  kcwth,  in  the  style  of  Naaareth,  that  is,  vitfaout  n  orifice 
fcr  the  soBoke,  inasmuch  as  In  the  East  they  use  only  oharcoaL 

"  But  that  Uie  people  of  the  town  of  Tersata  should  learu  the  origin 
and  traloo  of  this  nonse,  the  Mother  of  God  vaa  pleased  to  add  to 
this  extraordinary  event  a  new  miracle. 

Alexandre  de  George,  Cure  of  Tersata.  being  dangerously  ill*  the 
Haif  Virgin  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  revming  wat  the 
hoose  which  had  lately  arrived  in  the  country  by  a  prodigy  which 
none  could  explain,  was  the  true  House  of  Nazareth,  in  proof  of  her 
sppearii^,  restored  him  at  the  iostaot  to  complete  health. 

**  The  people  of  Tersata,  now  irresistibly  convinced  of  their  good 
ferlnne,  with  one  accord  impl<H-ed  permission  of  the  Chevalier 
Nicholas  Fran^ipaoi,  then  governor  of  the  province,  to  send  four  of 
their  feUow<citiaens  to  Naiareth,  to  nulco  themselves  still  sorer  of 
•0  great  a  prodigy." 

The  narative  proceeds  to  state,  that  "the  governor  sent  the  deputies 
with  four  his  own*  carrying  the  exact  measurement  of  the  Santa 
Cms,  that  they  might  compare  it  with  the  original  dte.  Nothing 
eoold  be  more  satisfhctory  than  the  resvlt.  The  deputies  found  that 
■ot  a  fragment  of  the  hotue  remained  further  than  the  precise  qnan^ 
titj  which  might  assist  to  realise  the  evidence  of  the  removal.  The 
IsMth  and  brMdthf  the  stones,  fco.  fcc,  were  the  same,  and  the  lime 
ef  toe  miracle  redoooded  in  the  shape  of  donations  from  all  sides, 
naogipani  was  a  good,  a  zealous  man,  and  with  faith  and  hope  he 
fcrmod  vast  prefects  to  second  the  devotion  of  the  fiuthful,  and  to 
{■ereaae^  ifpossible,  the  reputation  of  the  holy  place,  when  sudden^ 
the  Santa  Caea  was  carried  to  a  moreetvilised  spot  than  the  savaga 
borders  of  IHlmatia. 

**  At  once,*  savs  the  Cure,  **  after  three  years  and  seven  months 
from  its  memoraole  translation  to  Tersata,  the  Santa  Gasa  was  seen 
to  rise  into  the  wr  wain,  and  pass  over  .the  Adriatic  t  It  descended 
ia  the  centre  of  a  thick  forest,  at  a  short  disUnce  from  the  fortunate 
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bill  wh^re  ^  now  standi,  and  where  all  Ohroteadom  oomes  to  do  it 

**  The  tenth  of  Deeemher,  A.  D.  1£IM,  in  the  pontifloeto  of  Oalei- 
tine  the  V„  was  the  nemonhle  epoch  of  an  ereot  w  ^wU^eei. 
About  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  the  sacred  dwellnig  Kypttni 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofthetownofBeoanati,  and euaetoraegroond 
in  the  miott  of  a  forest  called  the  Laurel  Wood,  about  tworeunMi 

■off:    ■  .  ..  ^      .  T» 

'  ^'  Man  was  wrapped  in  sleep  at  the  moment  when  Hom  wonderful 
translation  occarred.  The  sfiepberdH  who  were  ai  umal  w^chiiw 
their  sheep,  were  (he  first  to  have  the  happiness  of  lerii^  this  bo§ 
asjinm.  An  extraor<finarj  ligbtj  which  shone  in  its  direcUon^ 
induced  theni  to  coipe  and  see  the  cause.  The;  saw  with  a8toDish> 
inent  that  the  li^lit proceeded  from  an  ancient  bonse,  which  tbej  now 
observed  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  place  where  there  had  been  no 
dwelling^  before. 

While  the  crowd  gathered  from,  all  sides  to  83e  the  wonder,  and 
were-  reasoning  on  It  with^each  other,  an  individual  made  his  q>i>ear* 
ance,  who  decured  that  he  had  sent  the  House  carried  throi^h  the 
air.  Just  as  it  arrived  on  the  neighbobring  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  At 
length,  toeouraging  each  other,  thej  ventured  to  ent^,  rightiir  con* 
ceiving'that  the'Hoose  must  contain  something  inirprising  and  wviw; 
Finally,  thejr  were  convinced,  and  spent  the'  remainder  of  ^a  night 
round  the  bolj  plfwe.  At  daybreak,  they  hurried  into  tite  town  to 
iell  their  masters  what  th^  had  seen. 

'*  Their  masters  were  at  first  inoredoloiu,  bnt  Any  ^sited  the  wood 
and  were  convinced.  Bnt,  to  make  convioUon  surer  stUI«  a  miracle 
was  wrought. 

"  The  Hoi;  Virgin  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  two  of  her  faitii- 
fnl  servants  in  the  netgnbourhood  of  Loretto,  and  told  them  both 
that  the  house  was  her  dwelling  at  Naweth,  transported  bj  angels, 
to  give  all  Chnstendom,  by  so  august  a  present,  a  powerful  succour, 
and  a  sure  reflige  in  its  most  pressing  needs.  The  first  who  had 
this  miraculous  vision,  was  Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  one  of  the 
greatest  sajnts  of  the  order  ofSalnt  Augustine,  residing  at  Renanati. 
The  other  was  the  Brother  Paul,  who  had  fixed  bis  hermitage  on 
the  snnimit  of  a  bill  a  little  further.;  now  c^Ied  Montorso. 

"  The  riitnoiir  of  the  miracle  now  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
nothingvasfaea^d  of  bnt  the  forest  of  Loretto  and 'the  8ant»  Casf 
of  Nazareth.   Day  aqd  night  the  highways  were  crowded  with  pll. 

S-Ims  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  see  the  holy  chamber,  and  oifnT  thrir 
ibote  of  homage  and  veneration. 

*'  But  the  Enenij  of  Han,  indignant  at  se«ng  so  great  a  worh 
«p-ou^ht  against  him,  made  every  effort  to'  destroy  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful.  The  sanctuary  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  forest,  about 
half  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  the  ways  to  it  were  narrow,  and 
choked  up  with  thickets  and  thorns,  Men  without  morality  or  re- 
ligioii,  and  with  no  object  but  gold,  formed  themselves  into  bands, 
and  robbed  the  pilgriihs.     Tne  pilgrim^es  were  of  coarse  soon 
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Uunsed;  bat  th«  hand  of  the  Lord  wm  not  oonlfaied.  and  hii 
lUeswd  Mother's  Shrine  tvat  not  to  be  deserted. 

Tbut  about  eight  months  after  tTie  fimt  arrival,  the  Santa  Oasa 
fe»d  ItMlf  again  placed  on  the  top  of  a  fine  bill  above  Recannati,  and 
anile  from  its  former  nte.  The  new  groand  belonged  to  two  bro* 
Iben,  who,  rejoicing  in  the  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  paid  it  all  th* 
fairest  homage." 

Tbe  bioUieta  upon  whose  land  this  house  was  placed, 
dilbnd  u  to  their  right  to  tfa<j  aoU,  and  as  Murri  states, 
"The  most  High,  who  abhorred  the  rage  of  fraternal  qaarrels 
as  much  as  the  murders  of  the  first,  transported  the  house  of 
bis  Divine  Mother  out  of  their  lands  and  |daced  it  where 
it  DOW  is  on  the  road  to  Kecamiti." 

Sixtos  the  Fifth  resolved  to  raise  Loretto  to  the  rank  of  a 
dly.  Fontansj  his  architect,  placed  before  him  the  difGcuIties  in 
tbe  way  of  this  project.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Fontana," 
nid  be,  "  it  cost  me  more  to  resolve  upon  it  than  it  would  to 
euente  it."  A  portion  of  tbd  land  was  bought  from  the  in- 
hibitants  of  Becana ;  valleys  were  filled  up,  hills  levelled,  and 
roads  laid  outj  the.ctnnmniies  of  the  March  of  Ancona  were 
eaeonraged  to  build  houses,  and  Oardinal  Oallo  placed  new 
civic  authorities  in  the  holy  Chapel,  and  thus  the  Fope^a  piety 
ind  patriotism  were  exhibited. 

Sixtus,  not  content  with  thus  honoring  the  Mother  of  God, 
bad  resdved  that  by  the  aid  of  skilful  workmen,  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour  shoald  be  excavated  from  tbe  rock  and  trans- 
ported to  Italy.  '*  Already  he  indulged  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  erect  in  Montalto,  this  most  holy  of  shrines ;  then 
would  his  native  province,  the  March,  where  the  Sacred  House 
of  liOikto  already  stood,  contain  within  its  narrow  limits  the 
birtb  place  and  tm  tomb  of  the  Redeemer.  * 

In  the  year  1580,  about  three  years  before  Siztns  had 
detnminea  to  elevate  Ijoretto  into  a  city,  Montaigne  during 
bis  famoM  **  Joorney  into  Ital/*  visited  the  Santa  Caaa. 
He  describes  the  innkeepers  as  needng  the  pilgrims.  He 
writes: — *'againstthe  npper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  shrine  is  to  be 
aeeu  the  image  of  our  lady,  made,  they  say,  of  wood ;  all  the 
net  of  the  a&ine  is  so  covered  with  magnificent  ex-votos,  the 
oiBringa  of  princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of 


*  See  Banke.  Vol.  I.  p  313,  497. 
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ChristendoiDj  thst  there  is  hardl;  an  inch  of  wall  diaceroible, 
hardlj  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter  with  gold  and  silvei  and 
precious  stones.  It  was  with  the  ntmost  difficultjr,  and  is  a 
▼ery  gnat  iaror,  tliat  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant  place,  large 
enoogh  to  receire  a  small  Anme,  in  which  were  fixed  four  siUer 
fignres ;  that  of  Our  Ladj,  m;  own,  that  of  wife,  and  that 
of  my  dangliter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is  engraved  in 
nlver:  Mickael  MonianiUf  Qallut  Faseo,  equ6»  RegH  Ordinit; 
1681 ;  at  the  foot  of  my  wife's.*  Francisea  Casaaniana  uxor ; 
and  at  that  of  my  daughter:  Leonora  Montana  fliauntoa; 
the  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  in  the  front>  and  the  three  iiUhtm 
are  kneeling  side  by  side  before  her." 

Almost  one  buudered  and  sixty-five  years,  after  this  visit  of 
Montaigne,  a  man  of  very  different  character  and  cast  of  mind 
came  to  Loretto,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  visit;  this  traveller 
was  the  Bev.  Alban  Butler,  the  well  known  author  of  tlie  Xiwt 
^  the  SaiiUi.  In  the  years  174S,  and  1748,  Alban  Butler 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  Honorables  James  and 
Thomas  Talbot  to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor.  Ue  appears  to 
have  written  his  impressions  of  all  he  saw,  in  letters  to  his 
friends,  and  these  coming  into  the  hands  of  his  grand  nephew, 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  Charles  Butler,  were  nubliiihed  by  him  in 
a  yolume  of  about  460  pages,  in  1803,  ana  dedicated  to  the 
Bev.  James  Torke,  of  Bramston.  Butler's  description  of  Lonito 
is  as  follows 

"  LosBTTO  is  h  new  town  built  around  the  Santa  Cata  or  fiv/ji 
^6iue,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  large  street,  containing  little  else 
than  inns  and  great  shops  for  beads  and  medals.  It  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  Sixtus  V.  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  Mstiona 
to  prevent  its  being  plundered  by  tho  Gorsurs  ;  and  Paul  V.  built  « 
great  aqueduct  to  supply  it  with  water.  The  palace  is  a  large 
building  begun  br  Pius  IV.,  upon  a  plan  given  by  Bramanti ;  but 
only  finished  by  Urban  VIII.  It  contains  three  storeys,  and  three 
rows  of  galleries,  one  above  another,  of  the  Doric,  looic,  and 
Gorinthian  order.  The  bishop,  governor,  canons,  pmiteDUaries, 
&c.,  live  in  diflbrent  apartments  in  it.  In  Uie  cellars  beneath*  for 
thftir  use  as  well  as  that  of  the  pilerimi,  there  is  ooe  ton  which  holds 
491^  and  another  whioh  holdn  96S  oarrels  of  wine,  fte.  Before  thb 
church  is  an  extensive  square  embellished  with  fonutains  and  a  brass 
statue  of  Sixtus  V.  On  the  gates  of  the  church,  which  ai^  also  «f 
brass,  is  represented  in  basso-relievo  the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
bv  Jbboiik  Lombard  and  bis  sons,  &c.  The  rame  artist  also  made 
toe  four  gates  of  the  holy  house.  The  church  is  very  spaeioos, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  paved  with  red  and  white  Panao  marbJe, 
and  covered  with  lead  j  to  otlisr  respects  in  is  not  very  remarkable, 
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na^t  for  OM  ^ood  picture ;  the  rest  bein^  tolerable  oaly.     It  con- 
tails liz  tacriatiee.    In  tbemiddlestandstne  Sarta  Casa,  of  which 
•rtrj  out)  knowi  the  hiatorj.     It  may  be  sufficient  therefore  brieftr 
to  ujf  that  the  house  at  Nazareth,  ia  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  lived, 
aad  Chad  became  man»  was  visited  with  great  devotion  hj  St.  Paula 
in  tbe  fourth  centurj,  as  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  to  Euftoohiam)  testifieSf 
lid  afterwwtb  br  St.  Lewii  in  his  faolj  wars,  Oardinal  Vitrj*  and 
waj  othen.     In  the  ]rearl281t  it  was  tniraeulonsl^  tran^rted  by 
Mgds  into  Dalmatit,  and  shortly  after  into  thii  district,  where  it 
diu^ed  ita  place  twice  before  fixing  in  its  present  site.  The  proofs 
of  this  trauBUitioo  may  be  seen  in  Baronius*s  continnators,  in  Turse- 
ia's  history  of  tbe  House  of  Loretto,  and  in  the  new  history  of  it  by 
tbe  present  Bishop  of  Moote  Feltro»  though  he  is  not  exact  in  every 
tlui^.  His  rdations  of  the  miracles  fill  folios.    But  although  this 
were  not  the  real  house,  the  devotion  of  pious  people  would  not  lose 
ill  reward,  as  it  is  not  to  the  house  itself  it  is  directed,  but  to  Him 
who  coodwiended  to  make  it  so  long  the  place  of  his  residence  when 
OB  earth.    Loretto  is  certainly  the  greatest  place  of  devotion  to  our 
Lady  in  the  world.   Pilgrims  from  Italyf  Oermany,  and  abore  all 
Sclavonia,  continually  crowd  all  the  rMds  leadiiw  to  this  place. 
Tbey  have  three  meus  given  them  at  Loretto  ;  and  the  like  at  in 
boipitil  in  Venioey  as  they  pass  through ;  that  being  tbe  road  of  the 
Dalmatians.     The  boly  house  is  30  feci  long,  13  broad,  and  1ft  in 
hflgbt,  of  ooane  snflieiently  high  to  have  had  two  stories.  The  walls' 
art  bnilt  of  ft  monldering  red  stone,  like  bridi :   at  the  bottom  or 
west  end  is  »  window ;  in  the  eastern  end  a  chimney :  originally 
there  was  bat  one  door,  now  there  are  two.    Under  the  windows  is ; 
tbe  altar  of  the  AnnoDciation.  Tbe  principal  altar,  which  is  exceed- 
isgly  rich,  is  near  the  eastern  end ;  at  this  a  perpetual  succession  of 
iBSMei.  is  ovlebrated  from  day>lH:eak  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Behind  this  altar  is  the  sanctuary,  separated  from  the  other  part, 
isto  whioh  pilgrims  are  permitted  to  enter  all  morning,  by  a  low- 
*iU  or  ballostrade  of  solid  silver.   Just  by  the  door  in  this  sane-* 
tairy,  is  a  silver  cupboard  fixed  in  the  wall,  containing  a  wooden  dish 
and  other  Tessels,  which  tbey  say  our  SA.YioDa  used.     Here  also  is ' 
the  famous  ima^e  of  our  Lady,  said  to  be  painted  over  by  St.  Luke.  . 
The  head  is  encircled  by  71  great  topases,  and  crowned  with  a  tiara 
sf  emtralds,  a^phires,  rubies,  and  diamonds, — a  rose  of  pearls  and 
diaoMNids  on  the  forehead,  given  by  two  English  Iadies,»another 
tea  of  iptld  «nd  jewels,— J^<m  tae  neck  «  fleece  glittering  with 
ireeiow  stones «  necklace  of  ruUes  and  diamonds  worth  60,00o 
ctnwos  frmeUtei  by  King  Lewis  XIII.  encireles  the  neck:  she 
hoMs  an  iafiat  Jesns  of  gold  and  diamonds  in  her  arms.   The  robes 
wUeh  oover  these  imi^  are  rich  beyond  imagination,  both  in  tbe 
ctetfa  and  embroiderr,  and  in  the  proAiuon  of  great  jewels.  Tbe 
luetoary  is  qiute  filled  with  cobtly  oflbrtngs.    Before  (he  chimney 
sscmid  ballustrade  of  missy  silver;  a  praying  desk  of  pun* . 
nlvsr,  statutes,  members,  hearts,  lamps,  and  aoove  ail  baubinus,  or 
little  infiuts  representing  our  Satioor,  of  gold  and  silver;  enriched 
vtttjewds.   Among  tbe  rest  b  a  babe  of  gold,  r^tres^ting  Lewis 
^Iv!,  prmated  to  oar  Lady  by  an  angel  of  silvef,  tbe  gin  of  his 
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mother.  Queen  Ann  of  Austria.  Tfa«  ftonM  ittelf  ii  all  Wrawd  both 
vithiD  and  withont  with  the  riehett  marUe,  esnpt  near  the  bottMB, 
in  the  indde,  to  show  the  holy  wall»  and  how  It  naudt  witfaottt  any 

foundation,  but  torn  off  The  eoverintf  of  white  marble  was  th« 
work  of  JulinaTI..  Leo X., Clement  Vfl.,  Orfpiry  XlII.,&c.  It  is 
carved  alt  round  by  the  fpreatest  of  Micsari<  Adoklo's  scholars, 
Contucci>  SanBovino,  Delmontef  Dela  Portiti  Baphset  de  Honfe 
Lupo,  Lombard,  Baodinetli,  St  Oal,  kut  The  bivteVy  of  our  Lady*< 
Kfe  ia  executed  in  admirabte  basw-relievo.  B^ow  are  the  ineott- 
parable  statutes  of  the  Sybils  and  alt  the  Prophets,  es  having  ferv;- 
told  the  Incarnation.  Among  these,  the  most  admired  are,  JertfmlaH 
Weeping,  by  Contucci ;  Closes,  and  several  Agares  by  Lombard,  &e. 
This  incrustation  of  marble  is  >ud  to  hav*  eost  aboot  900,000 
orowtM,  although  the  carvers  gave  their  work  gratis.  The  Trean^ 
M  an  elegant  large  square  ball  t>r  laorisity,  opening  into  the  church. 
The  vault  is  painted  s  one  figana  by  p«r^^tiv6,tums  its  eyes  on  yon 
in  all  parts  of  the  room  wherever  you  nand,  hi  the  swita  maimer  aa 
that  iwmerly  mentioned  of  St.  Jona  Baptist  in  Prince  Boi^eai's 
palace  in  Rome.  Here  the  riehai  exceed  all  estimation,  asd  indeed 
aitielea  ean  scaredy  he  cennted,  tSiowh  I  was  ahvim  a  general  cats- 
logne  of  them.  There  are  inntimerabTe  crowns,  collars*  bieads,  neck- 
laoes,  chains,  crosses,  images  and  vessels  of  gold.  Biker,  and  precious' 
stones ;  many  thousands  of  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
emeralds,  &c.  An  eavle  of  dinnends  presented  by  the  fimpres^ 
Mary  of  Austria ;  a  collar  of  diamonds  by  her  son  ;  a  heart  of  gold 
enriched  with  diamonds  b^  Oatherine  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England  ; 
a  diamond  of  an  eztraorilmftrj  sise,  by  Prince  Doris.   Suns,  rows. 


pearl  as  lam  as  a  pidgeon's  egg,  with  the  image  of  oar  Lady  and 
the  infant  Jbscs  engraven  upon  it,  given  by  one  who  coneeated  his- 
name  ;  as  were  many  other  things.  Here  is  a  roch  three  feet  high, 
Aill  of  precioDS  stones  and  adamants,  just  as  it  was  dug  up  in  Gbl- 
conda;  another  in  which  the  diamonds,  &c.,  are  not  perfectly  fonhed, 
bnt  growing  only,  given  by  the  Medici  of  Florence.  Qnrmeiita  and 
vestments,  ftc,  of  ulsortsc  On  one  vestment  alone  they  count  700O' 
jewels  j  A  set  of  servioe  for  an  altar,  conristing  of  a  oross;  ennts» 
a  chalice,  paten,  and  six  candleecieks  of  amber,  others  of  goldt  of 
silver,  and  of  chrystal,  &C.  In  a  word*  all  tbhiga  of  these-  Unda 
that  can  be  iroagtaed :  sgatea,  ia8|>ers^  lapis  larali,  &c.,  lose  tteir 
valne  here,  from  the  great  profusion  of  them.  The  towns  of  Milan, 
Bolognai  and  a  doaen  others  in  silva-.  The  castle  of  Vincennes  itf 
silver,  given  by  the  celebrated  Prince  of  Oonde,  Orand-fath^  to 
tJte  prtimtit  who  was  long  confined  as  a  state  prisoner  in  that  fortrete. 
Catholic  princes  from  afl  quarters  send  -thenr  richest  jewels,  fte.,  aa 
tokens  of  their  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  fixed  revenae  of  the  Santa  Oasa,  is  34,000  crowns  a'.year  fbr 
the  canons,  &c.  It  is  forbid,  under  pain  of  exeoramnnication,  to 
scrape  or  carry  off  tiia  least  dust  fVom  the  original  btailding,  nor'ean 
absolution  be  granted*  till  the  persMi  hak  himsrif  tMOght  backwtiat 
he  had  taken,  be  be  never  so  to  off,  Witbotrt  this  pt«htWtiMi»  tiie 
walli  wosld  bare  been  loag  since  carried  awny»  AlMMlt  aU  rdigloai' 
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wd«n  faave  tbeir  hospitia  here  of  two  or  three  fathers.  The  Peoi- 
ttatilrics  V  tw«Dt7,  (all  Je8iiits)j  nnder  an  Italian  rector.  Their 
gmt  eooftoeMcat,  drreraity  of  oountrtei,  interests,  manners,  inclina- 
tiouandpartiea,  render  their  situation  not  the  most  agreeable  to  > 
Ml  aad  blood.  Thejr  are  for  the  Italian,  German,  French,  SpaoHh, 
ShTOQtan.  Polish,  and  English  tongues.  Father  Bootbe  is  the  Eosr- 
liib  Pnitentiarj,  brother  to  the  counsellor.  They  have  a  mdi^I 
poor  liEnry  of  M  OutUBt«,  in  which,  bowerer.  n  «  valuable  old 
maaam^  of  thf  I^atin  Vulgate.  £a  Sptdtrim,  the  motheoary'a 
ibop  of  tot  hol^  bpoie.  ftimishea  drugs  gratis  to  all  iU  oncers  «e. 
hit  rcTf  lar^  and  well  stocked  I  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  iL 
■re  the  ncetimabla  earthen  pots  and  vessels,  so  inimitably  painted 
by  Bafbibi,  and  the  greatest  amonget  his  soholarSj  representing 
iU  the  penonwea  of  the  old  and  new  testament.  Tbej  are  ranged 
01  ibeUes^  andfl^l  the  walla  of  two  large  rooms.  Themoetesteenad 
ire  Sc.  PkQl»  the  Four  Evengeliats,  Job,  &a 
The  ion-lceepers,  and  indeed  all  the  iohabilaots  of  this  place,  am 


Next  m  order  to  Lorelto  we  find  the  most  famoas  thrinc  to 
be  that  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  in  Qallicia. 

It  was  held,  and  is  still  held,  that.  St.  James,  the 
spostlok  the  elder  oC  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  was  a  teacher  of 
Christianitj  in  Spoiji  before  the  jear  42  of  one  era*  It  ia 
believed  that  hamg  letuqued  to  Palestine  he  was  the  first  of 
the  apostles  who  suffered  martyrdom,  that  his  body  was^con- 
veyed  back  to  Spain,  and  buried  near  the  town  IrialTulFat 
which  ia  now  known  as  Seiitiago  de  CompostelU,  and  is  th^ 
diief  town  of  the  province  of  GalHoi»i.  and  an  arcbiepiaoopal 
tee.  We  have  no  proof  that  St.  Jamei  was  ever  iu  Sfuin,  end 
this  shrine  was  not  discovered  until  the  year  808,  juab  786 
^cars  after  his  death.  The  Jesuit  historian,  Marianna,  tells  ua 
m  his  Hutoria  ^Etpagna  that  the  sepulchre  was  discovered  by, 
Tbeodomer,  Bishop  of  Iria,  by  snpernatnral  means. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  shrine,  St.  James  was  hon- 
ored in  Spain  ea  one  who  had  been  a  missioner  in  that  cQunttV; 
Many  chaK|heswerede(|iQated  to  hiin  in  Oalliciat  and  neenj 
a  oentnry  before  the  discovery  of  his  s^ulchre,  a  charcb  was 
opened  in  his  name  at  Lergo,  the  Lucua  Auf^u^ti  of  the 
Rorean!.  The  shrine  was  discovered  during  the  zeign  of 
AJphoDsus.  the  Chaste,  King  of  Leon.  "By  order  of  that 
Frinee,"  writee  Alban  Butler,    the  relica  were  tzaoalatedito 


*  Tbeinn-Iuepen  do  qptjuipeiMr  tQ  hsM  iaavroved  in  hwres^  in  the 
MO  7«srs  since  Montidgne's  visit ;  Butler  writes,  thor  "  houses  are  tkr 
from  cUglUeplaoef  (rf^  resort." 
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Compostella,  foar  miles  from  the  opot  in  which  they  were  foutid, 
tu  which  citj  Fopo  Leo  III.  transferred  the  see  from  Iria 
FuWa.  This  place  was  first  called,  "  ad  S.  Jacobam  apostilam 
or  Giacomo  JPostolo,"  which  wonis  have  been  contracted  into 
the  present  name  Compostella.  Alphonra  endowed  the  shrine 
with  lands  extending  to  a  circait  of  three  miles,  and  presented  to 
it  many  slaves,  supposed  to  be  the  children  of  Moors  who  had 
embraced  Ghristianitj,  and  who  were  to  be  reared  to  the 
priesthood,  or  devoted  to  the  special  care  and  guarding  of  Uk 
shrine  and  chareb.  Cuper,  the  Boltandist,  gives  manj  rela- 
tions of  miracles  perfcvmed  through  the  interoession  of  8t. 
James,  and  he  became,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  special 
and  favorite  patron  of  Spanish  soldiers.  He  frequently  protect* 
ed  them  by  his  interposition  in  their  battles  against  the  Moors, 
and  in  1175,  the  military  order  of  St.  James  the  Greater  was 
itislituted. 

The  fame  and  sanctity  of  the  shrine  were  widely  extended. 
l%e  cathedral  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Spam.  It  was 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  in  form  of  a  cross ;  it  bad 
seven  gates  and  twenty-three  chapels,  some  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  marble,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  lit  uith  mngnificeut  silver  lamps.  The  pilgrims  thronged 
to  the  shrine,  and  the  crowd  was  increased  about  the  year  1 122, 
when,  owing,  as  William  of  Malmesbory  tells  va,  to  the  deeds  of 
plander  and  violence  to  which  the  pilgrima  to  Rome  were  sub- 
jected by  the  barons,  even  at  the  very  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  Pope 
Callistus  IL,  advised  the  English  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to 
Compostella,  until,  by  his  enei^  he  should  have  crushed,  with- 
hia  reforming  hand,  the  lawlessness  of  the  Boman  nobility  and 
braves. 

The  Moors  took  Compostella  in  997,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  carried  off  the  ornameuts  and  bells  of  the  cathedral  to 
Cordova,  bat  these  were  restored  by  the  King,  St.  Ferdinand, 
after  he  had  conquered  that  city.  The  cathedral  was  again 
plundered  by  the  French,  in  1809,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
ornaments  were  borne  away,  never  to  be  restored. 

To  the  pilgrims,  according  to  Bayle  and  Ministrier,  we  owe 
the  introdaction  of  the  Miracle  Plays,  orMysteried,  so  common 
in  the  middle  ages.  Ministrier,  in  his  work  on  ancient  and 
modem  musical  representations,  writes 

It  is  certain,  that  pilgrimagtM  introduced  thn*  devout  r«pr«MD< 
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toliou.  Those  who  returned  from  Jenualem  and  the  Ht^  Latd, 
ftva  St,  JameM  of  CompotteUa,  St.  Baume  of  Provence,  St.  Bgaie, 
Mnt  SL  Mkha-ilf  NotTe  Dame  dtt  Fuy,  aod  other  places  of  piet;, 
composed  iwnffs  on  their  travels,  mixing  with  them  a  recital  of  the 
Lifie  and  Deaui  of  the  Son  of  Qoi>i  or  of  the  last  judgment,  after  a 
gT<wt  manner*  but  which  the  singing  and  simplicity  of  the  times  seem 
to  render  pathetic  ;  thejr  sung  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martyrdom 
ud  certain  fables,  to  which  the  credulity  of  the  people  gave  the 
aune  of  risiona  and  apparttioDs.  These  pilgrims*  vho  went  in  com- 
nsin,  and  who  took  thrir  stands  in  streets,  and  public  places  vhere 
they  nog  vith  their  staves  in  their  hands  and  their  hats  and  raantlei 
nmcd  with  shelli*  and  punted  images  of  divers  colours,  formed  a 
kind  of  spectacle,  vhich  pleased,  ua  which  eztnted  the  piety  of  some 
dtiiois  of  FariSf  to  nuse  a  fimd  for  pnmha^Dg  a  proper  place  to 
ertct  a  thcAtre,  on  wUch  to  represent  these  mysteries  on  holy  days, 
u  veil  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  as  their  diversion.  Italjf 
bid  poblic  theatres  for  the  representation  of  these  mysteries  ;  one  of 
tbcm  1  saw  at  Veletn,  in  the  road  from  Rome  to  yaplei  in  a  pablio 
place,  where  it  is  not  fortv  years  since  they  left  off  to  represent  the 
Djsteries  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  These  ptotu  spectacles 
^fieared  so  fine  in  those  ignorant  ages,  that  they  made  them  the 
pnncipal  ornaments  of  the  reception  of  princes,  when  they  made 
their  entry  into  cities  ;  and  as  they  sung  a  Christmas  Carol  instead 
<tftbe  cries  of  Long  Live  the  Kiag,  they  represented  in  the  streets 
tbegood  SttMorUan,  the  wicked  rich  man,  the  passion  of  Jerus  Chbibt, 
sndseveral  other  mysteries,  at  the  reception  of  our  kings.  The 
Pnlms  and  Prose  Devotions  of  the  church  were  the  opera  of  those 
times.  They  walked  in  procession  before  those  princes  with  the 
taoncnof  the  churches ;  they  sung  to  their  praise  hymns  composed 
of  several  passa^  of  scripture,  tacked  together,  to  make  alia* 
nou  to  the  principal  actions  of  their  reigns.** 

Utt  effect  of  these  pilgrimages  in  spieading  knowledge  tnd 
dviliution  amon^t  the  people  of  the  Univene  was  inctdculable. 
As  Dr.  Miley  writes,  — 

Evcrj  pilgrim  turned  stadent  in  Rome,  even  thongh  remunhig 
bet  for  a  rw  months  or  weeks,  and  was  sure  to  make  such  prcwress 
SI  to  place  him  whole  centuries  in  advance  of  his  more  plo^ng 
cMBpttriots,  who  bad  never  been  there ;  hut  in  addition,  there  were 
multitudes  of  every  nation  of  the  west,  and  of  other  countries  also, 
snd  more  especially  from  Greece,residing  in  permanent  establishments 
is  the  Pontifleal  city.  The  proofs  of  this  recur  at  every  page  in  Uie 
fives  of  the  Popes,  We  see  the  Saxon,  the  Frank,  the  Lombtrd, 
tks  Bingim£«n  college*  forming  a  ecmstnnt  element  of  the  grand. 
psgsutSf  such  as  the  procession  to  reeuT*  ■  king,  an  exaroi,  an 
Mpsror,  «r  a  ponti^  on  approaching  to  Borne.  The  ann^ 
lif  eien  the  most  remote  of  the  western  nations — the  Irish— the 
tifss  of  their  saints,  abound  in  notices  of  the  holy  pilgrims 
vbo  journeyed  from  that  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  to  the  tombs 
Apostles.  One  oCthe  first  pvrpoies  to  which  we  find  a  re> 
^  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes  ooaverted  in  the  ninth  century 
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ii,  to  send  an  embassy  from  the  Irish  [trinces,  to  obtain,  from  Chatlu 
the  Bold*  ft  free  and  secore  passage  through  his  dominions  for  the 
Irish  pilgrims  to  Bome.  In  an  unpublished  h-ish  MS.  called  tiie 
Leabber  Breac — a  collection  of  singular  importance  and  interest  in 
an  historical  point  of  vie* — there  are  a  great  many  such  notices. 
They  abound  still  more  in  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Sjaints,  as  published 
by  Oolgsn.  As  we  see  by  what  Is  mentioned  in  the  celebrated 
Epistia  of  Saint  Cummian  published  by  Usher,  these  Irish  pilgrims, 
wnether  goiog  as  envoys*  or  students,  or  to  nltisfy  their  deTotion, 
continued  to  tarry  there  for  years.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Benedict- 
ines, a  very  curious  acconnt  ia  given  by  Mabillon  of  what  occurred 
on  occasioft  of  a  company  of  Irish  pilgrims  atopping  at  Saint  Oall's 
on  tiieir  return  from  Kome.  The  two  chief  of  them  vera  Ubretis,  a 
bbihop.  and  hia  nephew,  called  Mareellus — that  ik,  the  Tittle  or 
htaloved  Marcos.  The  communitjr  at  Saint  Gall's— at  that  period 
distinguished  for  tile  flouruhinr  school  6f  their  cloisters— 
were  so  taken  with  the  scholarship  which  these  eclesiasties  displayed* 
that  no  entreaties  were  spared  to  prevail  en  thAn  to  remun — Mar- 
eellus ftt  Saint  Oall's,  and  Marcus  at  Saint  MartSn's  at  Bhelmft— as 
pnifesson.  They  at  length  consented,  antl  such  scholars  ss 
Walfrid  Strabo  and  others,  not  less  illustriotis  fdt  learning  and  the 
cnltlvatlon  of  letters  in  tbe  ninth  century*  wetb  amongst  their  pnpils; 
but  the  followers  of  the  Irish  Bishop  becaifie'sb  excited,  when  they 
learned  that  they  were  to  rettirb  td  Scotia,  (as  Ireland  was  then 
designated,)  without  him*  that  it  was'  from  a  window*  the  doors  of 
the  conTent  having  been  strongly  barfed,  that'  the  bishop  was 
obliged  to  give  them  hiif  blessing  and  the  mooey-purSe  for  the 
journey*  to  which  they  tUrhed  in  tears*  and'  heart-broken*  at  leaving 
their  beloved  Mat-cus  and  Marieellus  behind.  The  Oreeka  had  r^- 
lar  monas'tlc  communities  at  Bome;  and  we  shall  see  from  the  life  of 
Pope  Hadrian  IL,  hj  Oolielinna  Bibliothecarius;  that  besides  these 
there  were  crowds  of  ^voitt  and  leuned  persons  sojoarohig  there* 
not  oaly  from  Conataotini^e*  but  from  Alexandria*  AnUoch,  and 
Jbrusalem.   Bo  long  as  there  were  any  Ghriktiaaa  in  the  African 

Sorinee*  they  also  resorted  to  Bome.  Aa  Aiir  the  Lomibard,  Frao^ 
othic*  and  oiher  continental  nations,  it  would  be  soperfluoofrto 
dVell  on  tbe  proofs  of  their  uninterrupted  commerce  with  B'om'e. 
The  English*  though  more  remote  (the  Bomans  of  old,  regardti^ 
their  country  as  tbe  end  of  the  earthy  were*  notwithstanding*  so  na. 
merous  that  tbeir  residences  swelled  into  a  town ;  for  it  waa  called 
in  their  own  language  a  "  Bnrrii*'*— a  name  which  attaches  to  the 
wiartw  of  Bome  sitoated  rouAd  thehospitalof  the  Santo  ^iritQ*  to 
the  present  day. 

And  now  that  we  have  drifted*  in  this  our  day*  info  a 
world  where  the  tntarnal  life  seems  nothing,  snd  the  external 
att;  B  period  in  whi^  old  times  do  really  seen  chwnged  aBdoId 
manners  do  really  seem  to  have  vanished  for"  ever,  arid  is 

which'— 

.  '•— tiwjinglii^'of  tbe  guinea  help*  the  hert  that  btAietfteh^ 
And  the  nations  do  but  mnrmnr,  snarling  at  meh  other'a  hed^" 
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it  is  most  interestiDg  to  mark  now  the  immortal  Sister?  go 
ktiid  in  hand,  and  as  Faith  grows  crescent  so  Hope  arises.  We 
know  that,  regarded  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  this  revival 
of  pilgriroagt!s  through  the  agency  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Viaeent-de-Faul  is  nothing  remarkable.  A  Catholic  will 
tdl  B8  that  when  Loyola  flew  to  Mount  Montserrat,  when  he 
llBug  up  his  knightly  arms  by  the  shrine  of  God's  Mother^ 
and  flinging  himself  before  her  altar  gave  out  his  soul  in 
words  of  ire,  and  escaping  from  the  world  to  the  rocks 
af  the  mountain,  and  then  never  resting  until  after  long 
and  bitter  penances  he  had  departed  from  Spain  on  hia 
pilgrimage  tq  Jerusalem,  Loyola  had  but  that  same  faitli 
which  was  exhibited  by  Assysium  in  one  phase,  and  by  De 
Saks  in  another. 

Thus  the  Catholic  believes  and  thus  his  Church  has  ever 
taoght,  and  this  revival  of  pilgrimages,  with  its  first  and  second: 
class  prices,  hidicmus  as  is  at  first  the  impression  produced  hy 
Ae  texTOfl,  is  bat  the  adoption  of  the  customs  of  an  age,  the 

" — Foremost  in  the  files  of  Time, 
and  a  earryipg  out  tiie  piona  practises  of  those  oentnries  in  the 
ten  rear  of  the  Christian  era,  when  religion  had  leastthe  ^nt 
1^  human  nature,  and  when  faith  was  freshest  &om  the  bosom  of 
tiie  Almighty. 

In  the  Mere's  CkUoliei,  and  numerous  works  written  by. 
O^holic  thinkers,  we  find  records  of  the  great  value  placed  by 
the  church  upon  pilgrimages. 

inie  blessed  Joan  of  the  Cross  distinguishes  three  kinds- of 
holy  places,  that  is,  places  where  God  is  accustomed  to  excite 
dw  will  to  devotion.   The  first  are  certain  spots  rendered, 
i^recable  by  the  extensiveness  and  variety  of  the  view,  by  the 
verdure  of  trees  and  plants,  by  solitude  and  silence.   The  end. 
ID  employing  such  places  is  to  elerate  the  heart  to  God. 
Almost  every  Christian  city,  and  even  village^  was  adorned  and 
consoled  bv  some  pUice  of  this  kind,  on  which  a  Calvary  was 
erected,  where  devout  persons  went  at  all  times  to  pray ;  and 
whereat  intervals,  as  on  the  festivalsof  tiie  holy  cross  ia  May 
wA  in  September,  the  vhole  populi^on  would  assemble  then. 
in  peao^  pilgrimage,  to  assist  at  the  divine- offices  celebrated 
in  an  adjoining  chapel,  and  to  hear  some  man  ofGod  discourse^ 
upon  the  love  oi  Jesus.   Such  was  the  Mount  Yalerien 
near  the  city  of  Fbris,where  hermitshad  resided  eince  the  eleventh 
century,  whose  sweet  solitude  even  kin^  protected,  for  in  the 
Tcu  L633  tiiere  was  a  royal  decree  forbidding  any  one  to  keep 
a  hostelrie  upon  that  mountaiir  nearer  than  the  village  of 
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Surdue.*  In  the  hoDse  of  the  missionariea  on  the  Mimmit,  il 
vas  the  eaatom  to  admit  lajmen  who  desired  to  make  rrtittta. 

The  Cardinal  de  Noaillea  came  there  every  year  for  thai  pnr^ 
pose,  and  the  Cardinal  Boromeo  used  in  like  juanner  to  retire 
to  the  Calvary  on  Monte  Varale,  vbere  were  represented  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion.  Here  were  fields  of  roaesi  whidi 
embalmed  the  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance  ;  and  when  the 
multitude  assembled,  such  peace  and  joy  beamed  from  efeiy 


universal  order  was  already  come.  One  of  the  fi  rst  acta  of  the 
sophists  who  wrought  the  French  Bevolation,  was  to  throw  down 
the  crosses  and  desecrate  the  sanctuary,  that  all  men  might 
know  them  by  their  .fruits.  The  second  kind,  continues  the 
Blessed  John,  are  particular  places,  whether  solitary  or  not, 
in  whichGod  is  known  to  have  had  extruvdinaty  intercootse  with 
just  men,  thither  sending  his  winged  messengers  on  errands  of 
supernal  grace,  so  that  these  persons  remain  ever  after  attached' 
to  them,  though  it  is  not  tlie  ptace  but  the  soul  which  draws 
down  tlie  grace  of  Ood.  Thus  Abraham  raised  an  altar  ou  the 
spot  where  God  had  appeared  to  him ;  and  in  passing  by  it  on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  again  worshipped  there  ;  and  Jacob  abo 
made  an  altar  of  stone  in  the  place  woere  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him.  Such  are  the  &moo8  church  of  the  Portinncula  and 
the  seraphic  mountain  of  Alvernia  in  Itair,  exhibiting  those 
wondrou!<ly  split  rocks,  which  a  pious  tradition  ascribes  to  the 
earthquake  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  clothed  with  that  deep 
and  solemn  wood,  whicli  so  often  beheld  the  sacred  wandering 
and  heard  the  infinite  sighs  of  the'  fervent  servants  m 
God,  Francis  and  Anthony,  where  the  former,  while  prayiu 
at  day-break  on  its  rocky  side,  received  the  stigmata  wliich 
his  limbs  two  years  carried.  Such,  too,  is  that  high  moun- 
tain called  Cruachan  Ailge,  in  Irelandj  so  memorable  for 
having  been  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  spent  a  Lent  in  great 
abstinence  and  solitary  meditation.  The  places  where  hermits 
had  lived  or  where  holv  men  used  to  preach,  were  often  called 
ever  afterwards  the  holy  place.  Thus,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
there  is  a  lieu-saint,  so  called  from  St.  Qaenteu  having  lived 
there  a  recluse.  There  is  another  lieu-saint  in  the  diocese  of 
Goatances  near  Valogne,  where  holy  solitaries  lived  under  the 
first  race  of  kings.  In  Germany  there  is  Holigenatad,  where 


t  Irtbeuf,  Hilt,  do  Diocise  da  Paris,  Tom.  VII.  139. 


light  have  thought  that  the  rdgn  « 
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I%>bert  I.  bad  a  viaioii  of  saints.'*'    Thafc  tower  of  Ader, 
when  St.  Jerume  says  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds 
that  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night  would  be  a  place  bf  ^ 
the  mne  order.   Inie  third  kind  of  ^aces  are  those  which* 
God  has  destined,  by  an  especi^  choice,  for  his  service. 
Sach  were  Mount  Sinai  and  Moont  Horeb.f    The  Carmelite 
friar  Nicholas,  who  describee  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem  in 
tbeyear  i486,  visited  these  holy  mountains,  to  which  he  could 
aiAj  teavel  b/  night,  through  the  midst  of  horrible  deserts. 
Arcinngat  lengtn  within  view  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
he  Sftja  that  every  one  wept  for  joy.   The  monks  received 
them  with  grei^  charity,  but  the  pilgrims  were  only  disposed 
for  prajer.    After  mass  matins  were  song,  after  which  every^ 
one  retired  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  pilgrims 
disposed  themselves  to  visit  the  holy  places  of  the  mountain 
by  confession  and  devout  prayer.     On  Monut  Stnai  and 
lionnt  Horeb,  he  says,  there  were  many  holy  chapels  to  honor 
the  spots  whidi  are  conaecrBted  by  erents  of  the  sacred  his- 
.  He  describes  his  ascent  and  the  views  from  the  summit, 
no  books  of  modem  travels  will  convey  the  same  impression 
of  realitj  as  this  holy  man*s  simple  relation.     In  few  words 
he  makes  jon  behold  the  two  monntains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb, 
and  the  holy  places,  and  the  dreadful  wilderness,  and  the  Bed 
Sea'with  its  desert  islands  and  the  horrible  mountains  of 
Tbebaid.{   The  modems  have  lost  the  idea  of  holy  places, 
and  are  ottea  disposed  to  condemn  and  ridicule  those  who 
Iwve  retained  it.    Had  they  been  with  Moses  upon  Horeb, 
thc^  would  have  imagined  some  figure  that  would  dispense 
their  making  bare  the  feet.  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  therefore, 
to  hear  the  aentimenta  of  men  in  ages  of  faith  respecting  the 
origm  and  infloence  of  that  idea.   In  ttie  flrst  place,  thej 
needed  not  the  diaeourse  of  MilUm  to  teadi  them  as  a  general 
pmep^  ' 

-  — "  that  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brongbt 
By  aea  icho  then  fraqnent,  or  therein  dwell.*^ 

This  was  a  CaUioUc  maxim,  which  he  had  gathered,  as  many 


*  Lebenf,  Tom.  XIII.  188. 

t  B.  John  of  the  OroH,  ascent  of  Mount  Oarmel,  Lib.  UJ.  c.  41. 
t  he  grant  vojamk  Hiemsalem,  Paris,  1917* 
>  Paradise  Lost,  XT. 
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things  besides,  from  the  vriting  of  the  olden  time.  At 
Bernard  had  said,  "  Let  no  one  natter  or  congratulate  himself 
respecting  a  place,  because  it  is  said,  this  place  is  faolj,  "  non 
'enim  locos  homines,  sed  homines  locum  sanctiBcant  )'*  to 
which  words  the  pilfprim  brother  Nicholas  alludes,  saying,  "  Le 
canon  di^  Phomme  fait  le  tftinct  lien,  et  non  le  uea  &it  la 
sainctepefsonne.'**  "N^tiier  do  holy  places,"  says  Wakfriid 
Strabo,  abbot  of  Fiilda,  "  profit  those  who  lay  aside  holiness 
nor  do  horrid  places  injure  those  who  are  protected  by  ^e 
grace  of  Qod.   The  angels  fell  in  heaven,  whereas  Moses  was 
preserved  in  tlie  waters ;  Daniel  among  the  lions,  and  the  three 
children  in  the  fire.  "*f   St.  Peter  the  venerable,  abbot  of 
Quni,  writing  to  Uie  monks  of  Mount  Thabor,  eihorting  them 
to  be  especiaUj  devout  and  fervent,  from  the  consideration,  not 
onlj  of  their  being  Christians  and  monks,  but  also  because  they 
inhabit  a  holy  place,  desires  them  to  remember  well  that  a 
holy  place  can  never  save  them.|    "  As  for  these  places  of 
pilgrimage,  and  the  the  eitraordinary  graces  which  are  vonch- 
safed  to  those  who  visit  them.**  says  the  blessed  John'  of  the 
Cross,  '*  the  reason  of  their  existence  is  to  give  oooasion  for 
more  ardent  fervour  and 'opportunity  for  men  to  awakm  their 
piety.    It  is  for  this  end  that  miracles  wero  wrought  in  those 
places  where  the  faithful  assemble  to  offer  up  their  vows  to 
heaven,  in  sight  of  the  sacred  images.   Their  faith  in  Qod,  their 
confidence  in  his  goodness,  their  singnlar  devotion  for  the 
saints  whom  these  cddmted  images  represmt,  and  their  con- 
tinual prayers  sustuned  by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed, 
obtain  from  God  these  extraordinary  prodigies,  of  which  the 
whole  glory  returns  to  the  Creator.    We  find  that  these  opera- 
tions generally  occur  in  places  when  the  painting  or  image  is 
some  simple  and  common  work,  and  where  the  place  iteelf  is 
retired  and  solitary,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  sim- 
plicity and  faith  aJone  are  favoured,  where  the  lengtii  and 
difficulty  of  the  journey  may  prove  the  dev,otion  of  the  heart, 
and  where  the  solitude  d  the  place  itself  may  deliver  the  pil- 
grims from  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  favour  their  devotiun 
as  when  our  Lord  withdrew  to  deserts  and  to  mountains  fw 
his  prayer."^   The  kmI  with  which  such  places  were  visited 


•  Lc  grant  voyage  a  Hiernialem,  f.  CVIII 
f  Do  rebus  Ecclestastici,  oap.  XIII. 
t  Epist.  Lib.  II.  44. 
Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,  Lib.  III.  c.  35. 
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by  the  early  Cfanatiuu  may  be  learned  from  St.  Angustin, 
where  be  says,  "  Brethren,  recall  to  mind  how,  on  any  festi- 
val of  the  martyrs,  when  any  holy  place  is  named  for  any 
eettain  day,  the  crowds  flow  in  together,  to  celebrate  the 
sokmnity.  How  they  excite  one  another ;  bow  they  encourage 
one  anotiier,  and  aay.  Let  ua  go  ;  let  as  go ;  and  when  it  is 
asked,  iriiiAer  f  they  np\j  to  such  a  place,  to  socb  a  holy 
place;  they  talk  together,  and  as  if  catching  fire  from  one 
another,  they  kindle  into  one  dame,  which  impels  them  to 
tlut  holy  place  which  saiutly  meditation  points  out  to  them. 
Socfa  is  the  holy  love  which  makes  men  visit  temporal  places 
of  eanctiW.  What  then  onght  to  be  their  ardour  in  hastening  to 
heaven."*  If  men  would  only  observe  what  passes  wiUiin 
tbeDudves  with  r^rd  to  human  things,  they  might  learn  to 
understand  the  principle  of  devotion  to  holy  places,  with  regard 
to  Qod ;  for  instants,  they  esteem  one  chapter  of  a  favourite 
book  more  highly  than  the  rest,  becaose  they  remember  havii^ 
read  it  in  presence  of  a  friend  who  is  now  absent.  If  they 
have  executed  any  work  of  art  while  conversing  with  him,  they 
piK  it  mote  than  all  oUiera  on  that  account.  What  ^itense 
and  subtle  feeling  eonneots  itself  with  the  most  trifling  cii^ 
comstanoe  which  has  any  relation  to  the  earthly  affections  of 
the  heart ;  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  love  God  in  his  saints. 
'Hwir  habit^  the  staff  they  tued  to  bear,  the  chamber  thev 
used  to  idisbit,  the  rock  on  whu^  tiiey  used  to  pray,  the  well 
from  which  they  drank,  the  sepolchre  where  they  repose,  become 
precious,  and  venerable,  andholy. 

From  St.  Greg(»y  of  Tours  we  can  learn  the  nsual  mode  in 
which  such  (daces  were  visited,  for  he  says,  '*  On  one  occasion 
SB  I  was  going  about  the  city  of  Lyons  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
the  man  who  w^ed  before  us  coming  to  the  erypt  of  the 
Uflsscd  Hetias,  invited  us  to  pnv»  nying,  because  a  great 
priest  nsts  in  this  plaoe."t  ungntSbl  men  may  argue 

w  contemn,  but  reason  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  a  devotion 
whidiisfoundedinthede^)eBtprincipIe6of  our  nature.  Weask 
why  are  men  so  undonbting  and  resolute  to  admit  an  excuse 
tat  omitting  the  memory  of  God ;  why  so  backward  and  for- 
tndding,  so  full  of  scepticism  and  difficulties,  when  an  occasion 
is  offeredof  invoking  him?  "JJever/'writesa  friend,  "can  I  lose 


*  Trutat.  in  Fs.  cxxi. 

t  De  gloria  G<mfeuonim,  63. 
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the  remembrance  of  that  evening  of  sweet  peace,  when  withtbe 
bol;  monks  of  Vallambrosa  I  went  the  round  of  all  their  blessed 
spots,  sanctified  by  the  wondrous  life  and  blissful  death  of  the 
ancient  eremites  of  that  clcaster^when  the  narrow  cell  which  had 
sheltered  one,  the  rookj  bed  on  which  another  had  expired} 
and  every  other  revereii  memorial  was  visited  with  solemn 
litance  or  hymn  to  Christ's  blessed  mother,  or  offering  of  glory 
for  everlasting  to  the  triune  God.   Thus  did  we  ascend  the 
mount  of  Paradise,  when  each  step  they  invited  me,  thoughtless 
and  obdurate,  to  turn  from  nature  unto  nature's  Qod.  To 
Vallombrosa  one  repairs  with  recollections  that  centre  upon  I 
the  poesy  of  Milton,  and  irom  it  one  returns  with  a  mind  le-  i 
freshed,  exalted,  enraptured  with  a  sense  of  that  supernal  music 
which  can  be  known  fully  but  where  day  endless  shines/'  By 
the  erection  of  stations  in  some  retired  spot,  in  the  neighbour-  ! 
hood  of  every  town,  the  church  proposed  to  multiply  places 
which,  by  the  representation  of  our  blessed  Savour's  sufferings,  i 
might  move  the  hearts  of  her  children  to  greater  fervour,  and 
serve  as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  historical  facts  and  awful  mysteries  of 
religion,  these  affecting  memorials  of  piety  contributed  to  the 
riches  which  the  earth  was  found  to  yield  to  the  meek  in  the  ages 
of  faith.    What  was  the  idea  of  their  institution  P  at  Jerusal^ 
was  their  original.    There  tradition  has  preserved  even  many 
drcnmstanoes  of  the  passion,  which  are  not  related  in  ttie 
Gospel.    The  spot  is  shown  were  Mary  met  Jesos  bearing  the 
cross ;  driven  away  by  the  guards,  she  took  another  road  and 
was  found  again  fnrther  on,  following  the  Saviour.     It  is 
Cliateaubriand  who  thus  speaks :    Faith  is  not  opposed  to  these 
traditions,  which  show  to  what  a  d^^  this  wonderoos  and 
sublime  history  has  been  engraven  on  the  memory  of  men. 
Eighteen  centuries  pwsed  over,  persecutions  without  end, 
unceasing  revolutions,  ruins  pilled  up,  and  still  ever  increasing, 
have  not  been  able  to  efface  or  conc^  the  trace  of  this  divine 
-mother  weeping  for  her  son  1"   The  Church  was  well  aware 
of  the  impressions  felt  by  those  who  visited  these  stations,  and 
with  her  constant  tender  solicitude  she  endeavoured  to  provide 
the  same  for  all  her  children.    Every  town  and  village,  there- 
fore, furnished  places  where,  in  some  degree,  they  might  be 
experienced  by  those  who  had  a  devout  heart  and  sincere 
contrition.    There  after,  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
when  the  Angelus  had  tolled,  and  the  hour  came  when  nature 
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mikes  that  awful  panse  and  inclines  the  soul  to  n)edilatioD,tbe 
poos  footh  or  holy  matron  would  steal  softly  from  the  crowd 
and  repair  thither^to  shed  the  sweet  undiscovered  tear  on  theMount 
of  01ives>  CD  the  spot  where  Pilate  cried  Ecce  Homo  !  on  the 
{dice  where  our  Saviour  sank  under  the  cross,  on  tliat  where  he 
said  onto  the  women.  Weep  uot  for  me,  and  so  on  the  rest. 
At  Borne  these  woe  refffesented  in  the  Colosseam,  within  that 
nry  indosnre  where  such  mullitudes  of  martyrs  had  followed 
Christ  to  the  bitterness  of  his  j}assioa  On  certain  days  the 
cle^,  followed  by  a  devout  multitude,  visited  these  places  in 
procesaon,  snug  the  litany^  recited  pr^ers,  and  delivered  a 
ahwt  instruction.  Nor  was  this  all.  Innumerable  crosses  of 
stone  or  woofl  were  erected  hy  the  public  way?,  in  the  heart 
of  fweats  and  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature,  on  bridges, 
which  heard  amidst  the  eternal  murmur  of  the  streams,  the 
chaunt  of  noctums  in  the  night,  and  on  the  craggy  summit  of 
islands,  that  lay  far  in  the  melancholy  sea ;  that  no  place  might 
be  left  without  the  symbol  of  human  redemption,  and  the 
Dcmorial  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Descending  from  the 
nonatain  of  Su  Bernard,  under  the  fort  of  Bard,  in  a  spot 
wfaidi  seems  made  by  nature  herself  for  the  deslmotion  of  au 
army,  and  where  modern  art  now  vies  with  her  in  appalling 
frowns,  with  what  doligbtful  surprise  does  one  discover  the 
peaceful  images  of  heaven's  mercy,  the  Madonna  and  the  Gross! 

These  are  the  Catholic  views  of  Pilgrimages ;  they  were 
(pillions  always  held,  and  they  are  now  held  as  ardentlv  as 
ever.  The  church  is  still  what  she  was  before  new  creeds  had 
aiiaen,  and  though  times  have  changed,  and  men  have  changed, 
the  faith  which  was  old  when  dynasties  were  young  is  still 
onchanged,  but  ready  .to  accept  the  fashions  of  this  age  in 
carrying  oat  those  pious  customs  of  the  older  time ;  and 
thoa  she  now,  as  ever,  avails  herself  of  eveiy  phase  of  social 
Ufe  by  which  the  interests  of  her  Divine  Founder  can  be 
subserved. 

The  Catholic  Church  wisely  turns  every  bent  of  the  human 
mind  to  the  service  of  God.  Thus  it  is  tnat  active  charity  has 
its  home  amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy ;  thus  it  is  that  in  another  branch  it  is  found  amount 
the  B^gttines;  thus  it  is  that  he  who  fears  to  take  apou  him 
the  great  office  of  Priest  may  become  the  instructor  of  youth 
amonpst  the  Christian  Brothers ;  thus  it  is  that  Angela  of 
Brescia,  mourniug  over  the  loss  of  her  dead  sister,  for  tlie  love 
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of  that  sister's  memory  becomes  the  instractress  of  youag 
girls  i  imitated  by  Fran^ise  de  Saintonge,  her  vork  goes  on, 
and  from  the  garret  of  Dijon,  with  its  five  poor  girl  scholan, 
springs  up  the  noble  Order  of  UrsoUnea,  who  are  to  women  as 
the  Jesnits  to  men,  the  best  inskactors  in  all  that  makes  men 
or  women  what  QoA  intended  thn  ahoold  be^  his  servanti  in 
thnr  own  peenliar  spheres.  Tmly  the  Gathdic  Ghoreh  does 
tnm  each  beat  of  mind  to  the  serrice  of  God ;  and  in  Angela 
and  in  Ignatius,  in  Dominick  and  in  Francis  Xavier,  in  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  in  Philip  Neri>  in  every  order  by  which  she 
gains  servants  for  Qod  and  soldiers  for  his  Qiorch,  the  abiding, 
ruling  spirit  of  Catholicity  is,  to  secure  votnnteMs  for  each 
particahur  branch  of  the  Church  militant,  ever  combining  w!ut 
IS  beet  in  the  natures  of  men  and  women,  sudring  thorn  thus, 
what  Ood  intended  tiiey  diould  be,  "the  supplement  to  each 
other." 

Thus  it  is  she  now  deals  with  our  customs  as  with  our  natures, 
and  the  first  class  and  the  second  dass  pilgrims  an  bat 
adapting  all  things  to  all  men,  she  being  bound  to  be  alt 
rightthingstoall  men.  AboutthisverySocietyof  Saiut  Tincent- 
de-Fanl,  with  its  charitable  visitingsaudits  committees,  there  is 
the  same  spirit,  no  "  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue"  "  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary no  slinking  out 
of  the  race  where  the  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  and 
no  dread  to  enter  for  it  amidst  the  dust  and  sweat  oS  tiw 
arena.  *'  Spencer/'  says  John  Milton, "  describing  true  tempK' 
ance  under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in  with  his  pumer 
through  the  cave  of  Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss, 
that  he  might  see  and  know  aud  yet  abstain."  So  with  this 
Society — and  thus  endeavouring  to  awaken  into  active  fiaith  the 
hearts  of  its  members  or  its  friends,  it  organutes  this 
Fil^mage,  and  endeavours  once  more,  without  the  tramp  of 
muled  feet  or  the  dash  of  armed  men,  to  congr^te  aiound 
Christ's  tomb  united  people  solidarized  by  community  of  faith, 
sanctified  by  that  celestial  charity  which  comes  dowufrom  Ood, 
making  sacred  and  beautiful  all  hearts  upon  which  it  shines, 
whilst  from  Faith  and  Charity,  Hope,  soaring  up  to  heaveu| 
bears  upon  angels'  wings  the  prayers  of  his  worsnipera  to  the 
throne  of  God. 
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1.  Friendt  of  Bohemia:  or,  Fhamof  London  Life.    Bv  E. 

H.  Whitiyi  Aathor  of  "The  Governing  Classes."    London : 

SniUi,  Elder,  and  Go.  18(7. 
S.  WrHda  Hie  Jtmglair,        Barbara  Hetnpfaill,  Anthor  of 

"  Lionel  Deerhnret;  or  Pashionable  Life  under  the  Re^jencv," 

"The  Friesfs  Niece;  or,  Heirship  of  Barimlpli/'  &c.  &c. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1857. 

iff.  Joh»  DtojforU  of  Lircrpoolj  railway  and  general  con- 
tactor, was,  in  early  ljfe>  sent  oot  to  Bio  Janeiro,  to  act  as 
bead  clerk  iu  a  commeroial  house.  His  employer  dying, 
John  married  the  widow  who  was  a  '*  rather  colored  woman," 
ntfi  a  bad  temper,  a  good  property,  and  a  habit  of  carsiug. 
])mforU  escapea  from  her  to  London,  she  followed  him ;  lie 
left  London  and  settled  in  Liverpool.  'In  the  course  of  time  he 
was  able  to  purchase  an  estate  iu  Irelaiul,  and  to  sijU  cou  - 
tioue  his  extennve  business,  happy  in  the  Irish  exile  of  the 
shaded  Mr*.  LvjforU,  who  lived  opon  tbe  property  in  a 


^is  happy  couple  had  one  son,  JH^o  Zh^ori*,  and  at  llie 
period  when  the  tale  of  Friends  ff  Bohemia  opens,  this 
son  is  staying  with  his  mother,  and  the  fatiier  is  in  London, 
trying  Lord  Slumdertottt  who  is  on  the  point  of  starting  to 
take  possession  of  a  West  Indian  governorship,  either  to  re-^ay 
him  a  sum  of  £29,000,  or  to  give  the  hand  of  his  danghter, 
2fea  Slumiertom,  in  marriage  to  yooiiig  J)ieffo,  Neither  IH^o 
noril^M  ever  had  seen  each  other,  and  the  match  was  made 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  one  contemplated  by  the 
btberof  Z7(«a  between  his  daughter  and  the  proposed"  husband 
both  gallyaut  and  gay old  Dwyorta  being  rendered  anxious 
fortbematcfa,  becaoseAtfawouldsoonerorli^  become  entitled 
to  £100,000,  which  we  most  all  admit  to  bp  a  very  large 
fortane  indeed. 

Lord  Slm^eriim  consents,  Ifea  is  willing,  Di^o  has  broken 
luiarm,and  cannot  reach  England, and  sothewhole  party  leave 
England,  and  one  dark  evening  they  arrived  at  the  Irish  estate. 
Dififo  and  Nea  are  wedded  tliat  same  night,  and  Mr.  Wh^itty 
tells  us  all  about  it  in  two  chapters  which  he  ver^  sug^estivety 
calls,  Forced  Orange  Bkisome,  and  a  Wedding-k%ng  t'oQ 
SmalL 
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Liego  was  unwilling  to  marry  so  haatilyj  aod  this  tfae  father 
attributed  to  conventional  ideas  about  courtship,  but  in  reality 
it  arose  from  the  fact  t^at  he  was  already  married  to  liarete 
Detprez,  "  the  daughter  of  a  I^nch  fiddler,  by  a  Germas 
milUner/'  She  was  small  and  pretty,  she  could  nog, 
was  well  taught  in  her  art,  and  reminds  us  of  Piccolomiui,  and 
Anna  Thillon,  with  a  dash  of  Dejazet  and  Migwn,  as  one 
might  expect  diem  to  appear  after  having  spent  six  months  with 
Lola  Montes. 

J%«rue  comes  to  England,  finds  out  IH^ ;  he  tells  his 
wife  about  it,  she  escapes  from  him  to  some  maiden  relations; 
an  heir  to  the  £100,000,  is  discovered;  old  Dw^orU  ixSiif 
JHego  commits  foigery,  is  detected  by  the  impression  left  on 
pieces  of  blotting  paper,  is  accused  by  the  man  on  whom  he  has 
committed  the  foi^ery,  fights  a  duel  with  him  in  Bouloffoe, 
shoots  him,  comes  home,  is  shot  bv  Thereae,  who  is  foioed  by 
terror  of  discovery  to  many  his  vuet,  who  makes  her  support 
him  by  singing,  and  after  all  it  appears  Li^  had  never  been 
married  to  Therete  as  the  officiating  clergyman  was  a  scamp 
who  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  priest  (the  marriage  tow 
place  in  Germany),  and  who  is  accused  of  having  murdered 
jDuyo,  and  is  tried  for  the  offence  and  acquitted,  the  snggestidn 
of  suicide  having  been  adroitly  thrown  up  to  the  jury. 

There  is  a  peculiar  air  of  romance  about  the  trial,  the  wife  of 
the  presiding  judge  having  sedaced  by  the  prisoner  when  he 
was  employed  as  shopman  in  a  fashionable  jeweller^s.  He  de- 
tected her  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  trinket,  he  used  this 
knowledge  to  gain  a  mastery  over  her  mind ;  her  husband  is 
a  barrister  in  ^tensive  business ;  the  shopman  unns  his  love, 
and  his  power  of  concealing  the  fact  of  tbe  stealing,  a  real 
To  Oblige  Benson  is  played,  and  the  resolt  is— twins. 

Other  characters  are  introduced  but  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  developing  the  action,  and  we  have  too  stories 
brought  in  in  that  style  for  the  adoption  of  wliich,  ia  Joteph 
AndretMj  and  in  Tom  Jmet,  Fielding  is  so  much  and  so 
justly  reprehended  by  Sir  Walter^  but  we  must  admit  that  tfaey 
are  interesting,  even  whilst  they  interrupt  the  free  flow  of  the 
narrative.  Tbe  narrative  is,  however,  very  irregular,  Mr. 
Whitty  aims  rather  at  amusing  in  the  style  of  a  '*  Go£»ipiDg 
Concert,*'  or  in  recording  his  opinions  after  the  manner  of 
Uie  Noete*  Ambronana. 

We  have  the  London  JheyorU,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  old 
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haaderj  ]no{mrtor;  and  we  have  his  faroil;  split  ap  into 
tettiam,  and  qnamUing  as  onl^  a  family  so  split  can. 
Tlien  we  havf  Bellart^  an  Inshman,  sold  out  in  the 
hcDBibered  Estates'  Court,  and  now  a  literaty  man  about 
torn ;  Grafft  and  Faaell  literary  men,  Jack  Worlley,  formerly 
ia  old  Dwyorfs  foundery,  then  of  Australia,  then  of  Park 
Lane,  having  made  a  fortune  by  unknown  means  in  the 
eohwies,  and  who  is  a  manly,  sensible  fdlow  with  a  good  deal 
(tf  SUfle6ai-lUmotu0  about  him,  and  who  is  diet  in  a  duel 
by  IXeffo  for  having  convicted  him  of  forgery ;  and  then  we 
have  Keei,  IH^s  valet,  afterwards  married  to  Theresej  who  is 
a  very  great  rascal ;  and  then  we  have  Lady  Beaming,  an 
Iiishvoman,  twice  a  widow,  and  married  at  last  to  Bellan, 
We  have  two  old  ladies,  the  Miwi  Holaom,  one  all  piety  and 
the  other  all  science,  and  we  have,  finally,  Mary  Jkuert  and 
Sown  Womton. 

The  reader  has  thus  an  outline  of  the  characters  of  Friends  of 
Boiemia,  and  we  sliall  presently  do  Mr.  Whitty  full  justice,  by 
insoiing  what  we  may  call  his  word  portraits,  in  hia  own  sttongt 
and  energetic,  and  eloquent  language. 

These  two  books  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  exhibit  two  most 
lOBurkable  phases  in  the  literature  of  thu  age.  Mrs.  Hemphill, 
with  great  genius,  an  eloquent  style,  and  an  agreeable  suDject 
pleases  whilst  slie  invents  the  scenes  of  a  Ufe  which  never  was ; 
Mr.  Whitty,  with  genius,  with  a  brilliant  style,  and  a  powerful 
bittery  of  sarcastic  irony  does  not  please,  even  whilst  he  makes 
na  read  hia  photographs  of  the  life  which  is ;  and  Mr.  Whitt/s 
two  Tolamea  taken  together  are  thorough  proofs  of  how  truly 
Byron  writes  in  that  alcoran  of  all  Bohemians,  the  Don  :— 

"  Ha  strange, — but  true ;  for  truth  ia  always  strange  ; 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  P 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  I 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 

Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes." 

But  will  showing  us  our  souls'  antipodes  please  us  ?  Ought 
it  to  please?  Mr.  Whitty  contends  that  we  have,  so  to 
neakj  two  souk,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  and  it  is  the  inner, 
ue  antipodes  of  the  outer,  which  he  exhibits  with  all  its 
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weaknesffeB,  its  litUeueases,  and  its  loathsomoieaBes,  iU  falsities, 
its  vices  and  its  shames,  tuitfl  the  reader  would,  if  he  eould, 
throw  down  the  volume  half  in  horror,  half  in  di^ust,  with 
some  snch  sentiments  as  arise  whilst  recoiling  from  Swift's 
lines  CD  a  BeautjfiU  Toung  Nymph  poiitff  io  Bed  or  from  The 
La^a  Dremng  Room.  We  have  written  that  the  reader  would, 
if  he  couldj  throw  down  the  TolamCj  but  he  cannot,  and 
bwein  it  is  that  we  find  so  much  cause  for  regret  in  tlu  foct 
tint  Mr.  Whitty  had  become  a  psychologiod  morbid  anatoniat 
As  to  storjt  the  book  has  none  ;  as  to  grouping  of  character, 
Mr.  Whitty  does  not  even  attempt  it ;  as  for  moral — bnt  of 
that  we  shall  write  presently — ^but  the  characters,  they  are  as 
unconnected  as  the  portraits  in  a  photographist's  show  fram^ 

Jet  they  are,  to  the  back-bone,  real  men  and  woman,  iron 
ikenessea  it  xoa^  be,  but  stiU  all  the  sbcmger  when  faiUifnl  as 
are  these. 

Why  are  they  faithful,  and  yet  disagreeable  P  because  Mr. 
Whitty  has  desecrated  his  genius,  he  has  made  laithfiil,  most 
faithful,  portraits  of  a  class,  and  leads  his  readers  to  suppose 
that  this  class  represents  the  world,  if  the  world  were  only 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  it  would  be  as  these,  if  it  dared. 
Now  heaven  forbid  that  all  the  world  should  be  as  the  world 
of  Bohraiia*  God  forbid  that  all  men  should  forget  marriage 
vows  when  made ;  God  forbid  that  marriage,  as  an  institution, 
should  be  cast  aside  as  a  dream  even  though  voluntaiy  trial 
engagements,  on  liking.might  be  more  pleasing  to  the  friends 
of  Bohemia.  According  to  Mr.  Whitty  there  is  neither 
honor  amongst  men,  nor  diastity  amongst  women,  if  men  and 
women  could  only  show  their  hearts,  and  become  pre-adamUea 
in  mind. 

Mr.  W  hitty  knows,  no  man  knows  it  better,  that  this  is  not 
true.  He  knows,  and  we  know,  that  he  has  seen  suffering 
endured  for  virtue's  sake  that  wmild  in  old  days  have  made 
men  shout  A  Heroine,  and  women  cry  in  b^ed  aooents,  A 
Saint.  And  yet  knowing  this,  knowing  it  thoroughly  and 
throughly,  he  writes  of  women  and  of  marriage  in  jast  such  a 
tone  as  we  might  expect  from  t^e  offing  (heimai^rodite)  of 
Boosseau,  and  Aurora  Dudevaut,  and  whose  French  dass  book 
was  De  FaublaSi  and  Ovid  for  a  horn  book. 

But  it  will  be  said,  we  have  praised  these  books  of  Mr. 
Whitty's  highly  and  that  this  is  harsh  criticism.  So  we  hare 
praised  the  books  (the  genius  of  the  writer)  highly,  and  so 
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Uiia  is  bftrsh  oritieism  but  applied  to  the  mistaken  mural. 
Mr.  Whitty  maj  saj,  look  at  Bulwer  Lylton — ^look  at  M^esf. 
Maliravm ;  so  we  do  look  at  them,  but  will  any  man  tell  ua 
tint  the  worn  oat  moral  fallacies  of  Ijjiton  are  to  be  imitated 
or  eren  appealed  to  bj  a  man  of  Mr.  nhittys  genius?  We 
beliete  that  If r.  WfaiUy  honestljr  meant  to  write  truth,  as 
fiv as  he  knew  it,  o^a  eerhin  class,  not  as  for  as  he  mil; 
knew  it,  and  thus  ue  has  given  us  the  opinions  of  a  section 
as  the  opinions  of  the  whne,  and  has  ai^ned  fh)m  particulars 
to  generals. 

When  we  first  read  these  volumes  we  read  them  from  litis 
page  to  Snis,  and  read  oo  without  a  stc^  or  stay.  We  toad, 
so  att«ative  to  Uie  ^t  and  stoxprs  anch  aa  they  are,  that  we 
never  thought  ^  mtioinn,  and  it  was  only  on  a  second  careful 
peraaal  that  we  discovered  why  Mr.  Whitty  has  written  these 
books  in  a  tone  which  has  compelled  us  to  express  a  dissent 
so  strong,  and  so  frequently  reiterated.  We  do  not  deny  that 
Ur.  Wlutty  writes  honestly,  as  he  believes;  and  we  are  sure 
tet  he  lays  ande  all  claim  to  the  dightest  intention  of  writing 
with  a  moral  in  view,  pave  such  a  moral  as  that  of  Juv^al, 
the  showing  of  vices  and  follies  as  tbey  are,  and  though  the 
eihihition  ought  to  deter,  yet  it  may  fascinate. 
If  we  hfKl  any  doubts  on  this  pomt  they  ore  idl  removed. 


page  179  Seper  says,  "WB  UBN,  wakt  men's  sooKfi.  no- 
body DABB  WSITB  A  VAN'B  BOOK — ^A  KOTBL,  OR  A  POBK, 
OB  A  MBHOIR.  WhBN  A  VBLLOW  WRITBB,  HE  CONSIDBRB 
WHAT  CAN  00  INTO  A  TAMILY — WHAT  VIRGIN  BISTBBS  CAN 
BEAD.  So,  BBGAUBB  OUR  TIRGIN  flISTBRB  ABB  IDIOTS,  WB 
GBT  IDIOTIC  BOOKS  T 

Proceeding  to  write  such  a  booki  Mr.  Whitty  squanders  his 
geuua  in  the  conposing  a  novel, "  a  uan'b  book,  the  hero  of 
wUch  is  a  swindler,  the  men  of  which  are  the  raff  and  ruck  of 
a  bad  cast  of  men  about  town,  and  the  most  attractive  women 
of  which  are,  to  speak  gently,  and  in  a  tone  suited  to  "  fami- 
ties,"  and  *'  viiwn  sisters,"  demi-reps. 

To  (Mk  who,  uke  ourselves,  is  an  observer  of  the  effects  of 
popular  authors  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  aspire  to  become 
popular  authors,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  impress  of 
Tennyson  on  young  poets  and  of  Thackeray  upon  prose  writers 
of  fimon.  Mr.  Whitty  confesses  an  admiration  of  Thackeray; 
we  need  no  such  acknowledgement,  it  is  patent  and  evident  in 


passage  iu  the  first  volume,  whera  at 
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the  entire  work  before  us.  Thackeray  paints  men  as  thn  are, 
80  does  Mr.Whitty;  the  first  is,  however,  apamter.  Hr.  nhHtf 

casts  them  in  iron,  hard,  cold,  and  yet  faithful — as  we  sa;  in 
Ireland,**  an  ugly  likeness."  Thackeray  makee  ns  see  his 
men  as  they  act,  Mr.  Whitty  makes  as  see  his  men  as  they 
think;  take  for  eiample  the  following  from  tiie  chaptw  caUed 
"  Sclavonic  History,'*  in  jPWmA  ^  jSmImim  t — 

"It  is  to  ro«  a  profoaad  puzzle  how  the  coantrj  stands  sach  ao 
aristoer«oy:  rotten  to  the  heart  1  Look  at  Lord  liirard,  whoso 
ease  came  oat  the  other  da^— implicated  in  a  Newgate  calendar 
atjle  of  hoBtneBB,  charged  with  something  Ube  murder,  oonnuraor, 
fraod — the  leadfaig  journal  actual^  putting  it  to  the  Honse  or  Lordi 
whetiier  they  womd  re-admit  such  a  man  to  take  hit  place  thae. 
Well,  is  he  down  7— -Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  watched  all  this  season,  and 
he  was  received  all  the  better— ten  times  bsttnr— by  our  women. 
Never  was  bo  BuccessfiU:  cansed  two  separations  and  broke  off 
several  matches,  though  he  is  bald,  andaiz^  by  Bnrke. 

"Mon  Dieu!" 

**  Talk  of  the  profligacy  of  the  B(«ency.  ours  or  the  Freodi ; 
why,  we  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  uat  ours  is  as  bad  as  ever  it 
could  be.  The  fact  is,  we  live  a>  much  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and 
have  got  the  viciooa  peculiarities  of  two  wealthy  capitals.  Fellows 
talk  in  the  papers  of  the  low  morals  in  politics — confidence  lost  in 
public  men,  electoral  corruption-— dead  principles,  confused  parties, 
collusions,  and  connivances.  But  all  that  ia  just  the  consequence, 
the  reflection,  of  the  private  lives  and  characters  of  the  aristocracy 
—and  the  aristocracy  includes  the  wealthy  of  all  sorta." 

*'  But  nobody  minds,"  said  Crowe.  "  The  Peer  oonsidera  his 
Banker  a  rogue,  and  the  Banker  returns  the  compliment.  We  know 
that  our  grocer  adulterates  his  goods— that  our  wlne-merehant 
delndes  ns — that  our  tiulor  overchargeB— but  we  go  on :  and  when 
we  give  an  order  th^  never  omit  to  calculate  the  great  probability 
that  we  sh^  never  pay.   Senaible  fellows  I   It's  an  awful  world." 

"  I  should  havB  thought,"  said  Lady  Beaming,  ■*  that  the  example 
our  Queen  sets,  would  nave  made  the  aristocracy  rather  declare  for 
goodoesa,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Why,  our  court,  you  see,"  said  Roper,  "is  very  negative.  It  is 
exclusive  and  aelf-contained.  Nobody  knows  wliat  it  implies  in  poli- 
tics. It  doea  not  set  a  mode  or  a  fashion  :  it  is  without  distinct  Btyle. 
Its  etiquette  is  its  own— it  does  not  affect  the  general  manners  of  the 
nobility.  Well,  then,  though  it  ia  accomplished,  it  has  no  connection, 
personal  or  otherwise,  with  literature.  In  art,  it  has  no  school.  It 
asks  Landseer  to  dinner ;  hut  dogs  and  horsea  are  going  down  in  art. 
Dead  game,  on  caovaaa,  is  a  little  too  high  for  good  taste." 

"  Well,  but  the  Queen  doesn't  have  improper  characters  at  court  ?" 
asked  Thereae.  "An  actresa  that  I  am  acquainted  with— very 
popular,  indeed — was  complaining  that  she  could  not  get  to  the 
Windsor  Theatricals  because  Gbanea,  Lord  Kean,  fbimd  out  she  bad 
a  little  baby  at  nurse  at  Margate." 
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■*  Pooh  I  the  Qneen  U  a  lenuble  woman  }  she  knows  that  she  must 
aflbet  a  good  deal  of  isiioranee.  Who  haa  ihe  more  constant;  at 
her  dinim^taUe  tium  Ijord  and  Lady  Oldlore  ?  '  Wellj  do  70a  snp- 
poee  the  QneMi  haant  hoard  what  erery  bod;  may  be  said  to  know— 


the  children  of  Lady  01dloTe>  bom  in  the  former  m&maffe  and  now 
about  in  society,  are  so  distinctly  the  im^;e  of  Lord  OldloTe,  that 
tbe  most  Indicroos  blunders  haTe  been  made  about  them.  The 
Qneeo  does  not  enoonrage  any  hwse  from  virtoe  and  deoomm  in  her 
great  subjects*  and  she  may  even  oe  said  to  discount  the  bad<  If 
a  Blessington  or  a  Oniccioli  tamed  suots  as  tbeir  bur  fell  off,  she 
would  not  invite  them  to  a  party,  and  would  not  let  tbem  get  at  a 
drawing-room.  If  she  hears  of  a  Oountess  of  Varins,  «  hose  vicious, 
ness  is  carried  to  insanity,  she  takes  care  to  have  her  k^pt  off,  before 
or  after,  a  divorce.  But  what  can  she  do  if  she  finds  an  able  man 
conquering  his  way  into  her  cabinet ;  whose  wife  has  been  an  actress, 
sod  ao  actress  in  days  when  babies  at  Margate  were  not  a  crime  in 
ao  artist is  she  to  cultivate  the  cabinet  minister,  and  cut  the  wife  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Does  she  avoid  an  opera  becanse  the  principal 
Sof^'ano  lives  with  the  principal  Tenor  in  an  unh^owed  but  plea- 
sant manner  ?  No  1  it  a  all  cant.  The  Queen  is  to  be  rererenced> 
and  is  reverenced ;  but  she's  in  a  political  position,  and  it's  not  her 
bostness  to  do  mire  than  tive  as  an  example  to  Christian  women." 

This  passage  will  show  at  once  the  whole  spirit  of  tbe  book. 
InfactMr.  Whitty  hastakenfor  his  motto.  Whatever  isis  Wroa^; 
aod  doubUess  much  of  what  he  writes  is  true,  bat  what  usem 
te)ling  it  in  the  cold  baiUering  tone  of  a  clever  roud.  He 
makes  2ioper  say,  "byjove  I  d  like  to  set  the  fashion  of 
confessing  myself  a  scamp/'  but  has  he^  as  an  author,  the  right 
to  inflict  Bopef't  scampishness  on"iamiHe8"aDd'*viKin  sisters.*' 

Wo  do  not  want  Mr.  Wfaitty  to  write  like  Hrs.  Mlis ;  we  do 
not  wish  for  novels  written  with  a  "moral  purpose'*  and  we 
prefer  PendennU  to  the  Women  of  Eafflandt  aad  we  like 
Friendt  of  £ohemia  much  better  than  Calebs  in  search  of  a 
tn/e,  aud  although  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Jfr«  Adams 
that  '*  it  is  blasphemv  to  talk  scripture  out  of  church/'  yet  we 
do  think  it  not  exactly  in  place  in  a  novel;  but  surely  it  does 
not  follow  thai  its  precepts  are  to  be  ignored,  and  this  ignor- 
ing every  thing  rendering  life  sacred  is  the  main  error  of  Hi, 
Whitty's  volumes. 

We  know  from  Sydney  Smith  that  there  used  to  be  in. 
Paris  under  the  ancient  r^me,  a  few  women  of  brilliant 
talents,  who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life^  and  gave 
very  pleaaaut  little  suppers.  A  French  woman  seems  almost 
always  to  have  wanted  the  flavor  of  prohibition,  as  a  necessaiy 
condiment  to  human  life.  The  provided  husband  was  rejected 


ive  years  a^;  but  that 
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and  the  forbidden  husband  introdnced  in  ambigooiu  li^t 
through  poatems  and  secret  nariitioDS.  It  was  not  the  odiob 
to  one  man  that  was  objeoted  to,  for  thej  dedicated  themsdves 
with  a  constancy  which  the  most  hoasehold  and  parturient 
woman  in  England  coold  not  exceed  — but  the  thing  wanted 
was  the  wrong  man,  the  genUeman  without  t^e  ring — the 
master  unsworn  to  ai  the  aUar,  the  peraon  nnconaecii^  bj 
-  priett*— 

"  Oh  1  let  me  taste  the  unexds'd  bj  kings." 

We  exactly  describe  the  chief  women  of  Friendt  q^BoAemia 
and  in  fact  the  whole  book,  with  its  men  and  women}  reminds 
us  strongly  of  the  M^iunret  de  Madame  If  Bjpinay, 

II  is  in  his  painting  of  women  that  Mr.  Wnitty'a  chief 
weakness  displays  itself.  Demi-rep  number  one  is  called 
TkereK,  Tou  can  meet  TKertie  any  night  you  please  at  the 
Hay  Market,  or  in  Paris  if  you  are  known  at  the  tneatres ;  she 
amokesj  drinks,  sings,  plays,  and  breaks  all  the  Ten 
GommandmeAts,  habitually 

Demi-rep  number  two  is  called  I^dy  Beaming,  a  widow 
iuthest^leof  thei>ucA«»  qf  Fttz-Faulke ;  and  demi-rep  number 
one,  and  demi-rep  number  two  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
manners  of  Harriet  Wilson,  and  to  have  learned  morality 
and  sentiment  from  La  Dame  aux  Cameliat. 

**  As  to  the  ballet,"  said  Therese,  *'  I  wonder  women  can  be  found 
to  perform  so  nnde :  bah,  abominable  !** 

Lady  Beaming  had  a  dieorj  about  that.  *  Its  all  cnatom.  It  does 
not  follow  that  uey  are  immodeat  because  they  show  thur  Fine 
ladies  show  more  of  their  shoulders  and  bosoms ;  and,  as  a  custom, 
without  immodesty.  In  the  East,  the  women  do  not  show  their 
faces ;  in  Europe,  the  legs  are  bidden  off  the  stage  ;  the  ballet  girl 
may  beaa  pure  the  icicle  that  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  :  for  the 
stage  has  its  own  rulea,  too.  I  knew  a  faeaatifol  girl  at  Borne  who 
sat  as  a  model  to  arUsts,  for  hours  and  hours,  nude  i  she  bad  been 
brought  up  to  it  J  saw  no  wrong ;  felt  no  dutme  f  and  inspired  all 
with  respect." 

*'  Bravo  1"  cried  Boper. 

"Then,  there's  no  such  thing  as  female  modesty?"  inquired 
Bellara. 

"  The  modesty  is  not  bo  much,  parhifii,  in  tht  dsMwug,  as  in  the 
ladles  who  look  on,  and  who  know  that  the  attraction  to  the  men  is 
the  public  exhilntion  of  what  is  concealed  in  private."  This  was 

Therese's  suggestion. 

"  Ah  I  wearing  up  our  women  to  be  hard  and  bidd,''  said  Roper. 
"  This  morning  1  visited  my  sister,  who  has  grown-up  daughters,  and 
there  they  were  in  the  bretuifast  room,  with  Uie  morning  papers  left 
behind  by  Papa ;  and  yet  Uie  papers  this  morning  were  mil,  as  you 
all  know,  of  a  revolting  erim.  con,  case." 
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Mn.  Jameaon,  writiug  id  her  Common  Place  £oei,  of 
Bib&c's  goniits  dedun, — ^*His  laorels  are  steeped  in  the 
km  of  vomeiiy^eveiy  tnith  he  tdk  has  been  wrong  in 
tortom  firam  lome  woman's  heafi  it  ie  a  bitter  critidsn], 
ba^  trae  enough,  yet  we  do  not  6nd  Balzao  so  painful  as  Hr. 
Whittf .  Tbcre  nay  be  good  men  in  the  worlds  there  maj  be 
virtnoDS  women,  ttieie  may  be  women  and  men  who  look  on 
mirriage  as  a  aacred  institaiion,  so  for  as  we  learn  from 
Bilzac;  bnt  all  Mr.  White's  men  and  women  make  us  faiicj 
that  the  women  of  life  are  fools  or  devils,  that  alt  the  men 
of  life  are  undetected  scoundrels,  adding  the  practices  of  John 
Sadleir  to  the  ruffianism  of  William  Palmer,  and  taking  as 
their  exemplar  in  morality,  no  leas  accomplished  a  villain 
than  Jbm  Jonei. 

"  Je  n'av  pas  ploa  foict  mon  Uvr&  qnamon  livre  m'  afaict,^ 
Hne  consuBstantid  &  son  autheor,  savs  Montaigne.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Whitty  and  his  boolc  are  "consubstantial," 
bat  he  has  no  right  to  compose  such  a  book.  There  are 
some  things  better  left  untold ;  many  things  better  left  unseen, 
and  we  believe  that  society  is  better  with  "  virgin  sisters" 
STSB  though  to  keep  them  it  may  lose  "  men's  book's/'  We 
know  petnetly  well  that  such  atnff  as  Dickras  has  lately 
written,  and  which,  Acorn  dd  assodations  oS  pleasure  the 
pabHc  have  bon^ht,  is  quite  enough  to  juatifjr  Mr.  Whitty*s 
sneer  at  books  wnttrai  for  families  and  "  viig^n  sisters,"  bnt 
sarely  he  should  not  try  to  make  a  jest  of  all  which  the  world 
has  agreed  to  ctHiaider  advantsf^na  to  ita  happiness,  and 
usefo)  in  securing  its  peace,  leaving  all  reli^ous  ieelings  out 


shoold  lead,  or  can  mpeot  to  lead,  Baueia  and  PkUemonm^ : 
the  dream  of  the  lover  will,  in  apite  of  everythiog,  pe^fy  into 
the  reaUty  of  the  husband.  The  swell  of  crinoline  and  the 
chuic  grace  of  bandoline  are  aadly  dispelled  by  the  limp  of 
Doming  muslins  and  Uie  bard  twist  of  curl  papers.  The 
long,  long  evenings  after  Uie  honey-moon  are  in  awful  contrast 
to  the  Jotous  evenings  of  courtship — the  graces  of  the 
iniidM  fade  away  m  the  less  guarded  aotions  of  the  wife,  and 
thus  we  alt  feel,  as  Fentou  sings  in  The  PiaUmie  i^teU— 

"These  and  the  rest  you  doated  on. 
Are  nauseous  and  insipid  grown, 

The  spell  dissolves,  the  doud  is  gone, 
And  Saccharissa  turns  to  Joan." 
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We  have  always  thoQght  that  when  Orid  wrote  the  pretty 
story  of  ^taetu  and  the  Nymph  Hetperiot  and  in  which  he 
tells  how  Hetperia  flying  from  ^acua  is  bitten  in  the  foot  by 
the  serpent,  be  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  men  and  women, 
joat  as  Shakapeare,  in  Fmia  and  A^onitf  foreshadows  tiie  &te 
of  women  ana  men;  and  if  the  reader  will  <Hily  oonsider  these 
poems  aa  all^ries,  and  will  substitute  minds  for  bodies,  pasaioQ 
for  action,  the  whole  scheme  or  mystery  will  be  before  lum. 

•' Lore  ?-I  wm  t«n  UMb  whit  tt  to  to  Im ! 
It  to  to  ImQd  with  tHaum  thootJita  %  Arise  - 
WbanUopoiUtliroodliicllkaabauleoiudim  ; 
Wberw  Time  m  btm  yonng.  M>fl  Ufe  » thing  dlrlne. 
All  taitM,  sU  plMMueitau  dMtow  oomUne 
To  coiuMrata  tlito  NaetnuyDrUtoi, 
Abore,  the  ttm  In  dinndton  teanty  ihtae : 
AroDnd.  the  atnuutttetrflowwr  margin*  bm; 
And  If  tbere'a  fawren  on  Mrtb,  tint  hwran  to  urslr  thto ! 

Tfl*,  thto  to  Ion  the  atedlM  and  tin  tma, 
Hie  Immortal  ^017  wUch  taaOi  norer  Mt; 
The  best,  tbe  brighteat  boon  the  heart  e'er  knew; 
Of  all  llfb'B  cweeta  the  vety  nreeteat  yet  1 
Oh  1  who  hut  can  recall  the  ere  they  met 
To  breathe,  In  eome  green  walk,  their  drat  yonng  row, 
WbUe  numner  flmren  with  moonll^t  dowi  were  wet, 
And  wlndi  dgfa'd  toft  aztxmd  the  motmtaln'a  brow, 
And  all  waa  r^m  than  whidi  to  bnt  nuDuny  now  I" 

So  sung  Charles  Swaiui  and  so  once  thought  we,  so  think 
we  now,  though  the  "  dkxine''  has  become  battered,  and  tiie 
"dove"  has  moulted.  "When  we  object  to  Mr.  Whitty's 
treatment  of  love  and  marriage,  we  object  to  it  not  as  a  dream- 
ing lover  but  aa  one  over  whom  this  "  amall-pox  of  the 
mind"  has  passed,  and  who  knows  that  irom  reason  and  duty 
come  pleasures  more  lasting  than  those  that  spring  from  the 
insane  maundering  of  a  lover's  passion. 

When  we  first  loved  our  present  wife,  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Coke 
0*8hanghnessy,  we  loved  Werterishly,  madly.  We  talked 
away  the  hours,  and  time  flew  too  fast,  and  we  lived  onlv  for 
love,  and,  as  Buckatone  says,  in  Only  a  Ha^pennyy  the  object 
we  adored" — the  laughing  Irish  eyes  of  Aurora  Mnllowney. 
We  thought  that  all  joy  was  centered  in  Aurora's  smile,  and 
that  the  sonl  of  m  usic  was  shed  in  the  cadenced  tones  of  her 
dear  soft  southern  brogue;  and  as  we  gazed  through  the  long 
&fe  lashes  all  but  resting  on  the  cheek  that  dimpled,  in  fan, 
we  saw  charming  portraits  of  ourself  reflected  in  the  bright  orbs ; 
and  80  we  knew  wlut  Drayton,  and  Ilerrick,  and  Donne,  and 
Sydney  and  Beanmontand  Fletcher  meant  by  lovers  *'  making 
babies  in  each  other's  eyes,"  and  which  Tom  Moore,  "when  he 
sported  most  playfully  on  the  breut  of  Yenus**  expressed 
when  he  sung — 
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"Look  in  mj  eyes,  my  blaaliing fair, 

Thoult      thyaelf  reflected  there. 

And  as  1  gaze  on'tbine  I  see 

Two  little  miniatares  of  me. 

Tkoa  in  our  looks  some  propagation  lies. 

And  we  make  babies  in  each  other's  eyes." 

Well,  Aurora  Mullownej  became  ours ;  we  have  now  little 
Daniel  O'Connell  RichardLalor  ShielO'Sbaughnes^iand  Joseph 
Nuner  James  Whiteside  Abraham  Brewster  CyShaughnessT, 
iH  Thomas  0*Hagan  fiichard  Armstrong  CyShaughnessy,  {m 
thice  so  called  with  an  eye  to  patriotism  or  possible  attomey- 
genersbhips)  to  bless  ns,  and  Aurora  is  no  longer  Fhillis,  we 
are  DO  more  Corydon.  We  have  less  of  selfishness,  that  is  of 
cgotiam,  than  when  we  thought  the  world  would  be  Edeu  if  we 
wot  only  married;  but  we  were  fools ;  Eve  in  a  corset  d  pom- 
pidoar,  and  Adam  in  patent  leathers  were  soon  disillnsionedj 
and  we  became—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littleton  Coke  O^Sbaughnessy. 

Uway  and  very  many  a  Daphne  and  Chloe  have  paused  in 
nptore  when  reading  Corinne,  and  have  read  and  re-read  that 
soitinient  which  relates  of  the  sapphic  heroine  and  the  spooney 
beio— "lis  commen^aient  &  dire  nous.  Ah  !  qu'il  est  touch- 
uit  ce  n&us  prononc^  par  I'amour!  Quelle  declaration  it 
cwtienttimidement  et  cependant  vivementexprim^e" — beauti- 


beaotifol  says  £Iiza  MacCTe^or;  their  lovers  all  say  beautiful, 
and  there  is  a  diapasoued  chorus  of  *'  so  true."  And  they 
are  right,  all  are  right,  and  the  first  time  that  men  and  women 
^leak  of  "  we,'*  aa  Madame  de  Stael  has  put  it,  they  have  the 
nsf  beaming  of  the 


bot  the  nous"  can  be  as  "  tonchant"  after  marriage  as  before 
it  If  we  loved  Aurora  O^Shangboessy  as  demon^ratively  as 
we  adored  Aurora  Mullany,  all  oar  friends  would  look  upon 
09  as  a  lunatic ;  even  Aurora  herself  would  side  with  them, 
for,  as  Sam  Lover  says,  "  tty  the  ante-nuptial  talk  after  you're 
married,  and  see  all  the  small  change  you  11  get  out  of  it.'* 

But  if  we  and  Aurora  agreed  to  take  a  Bohemian  and  Cassino 
riew  of  marriage^  how  would  we  be  the  happier  ioT  it  P  True, 
we  find  that  we  hare  not  mamed  Venus ;  and  she  discovers  tiist 


H, 


 light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again, 

On  life's  dull  stream  ;" 
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we  are  not  Apollo :  sl^e  proves  that  nursing  does  not  develop 
the  lines  of  the  figure  advantageousljr ;  and  I  have  shown  her 
that  advandng  years  require  expending  waist-bands.  But 
vhatof  allthia  P  Would  she  leave  me  to-^rrow  if  she  conld? 
Would  I  abandon  her  ?  No.  My  neighbour^  Murphy  and 
O'Leary,  and  all  the  other  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
are  all  in  the  same  position,  all  satisfiedi  if  not  enraptnied. 

But,  Mr.  Whilty  will  say,  we  just  prove  his  case  for  him; 
they  »kould  be  all  enraptured,  with  the  partiouIaT  abe,  and  ^ 
not,  and  if  mntuallv  prepared  for  the  .separation,  shbold  be  at 
liberty  "to  find''  if  they  can. 

That  repose  trhicb^  at  home,  they  bad  sigh'd  for  in  vain." 
Because  this  ia  not  allowed,  becaose  the  world  will  not 
adopt  Mormonism,  or  Mahometanism,  or  some  other  speeies  of 
polygamy,  we  are  all  wrong,  according  to  Priendt  of  Soiemia : 
because  we  will  not  openly  profess  the  priDcijJes,  we  see  so 
many  pretty  broughams  iu  Hyde  Park,  containing  pret^ftcas, 
setting  off  pretty  bonnets,  aud  yet  the  bcmneta  and  the  &ces 
are  only  seen  in  the  Parks,  or  at  Uie  Opera,  or  at  Greenwich,  oc 
Bichmond,  and  always  with  men  who  do  not  want  to  be 
known.    It  is  true,  very  true,  that  all  these  ^ings  occur,  and 
will  always  occur,  but  is  it  because      marriage  ?    We  con* 
aider  that  the  case  resolves  itself  into  this— Becaase  many 
men  are  forgetful  of  their  marriage  vows  marriage  should  be 
voted  a  bore,  argal,  down  with  the  Bible,  with  woiaan'a  de- 
votion, with  man's  honor,  with  all  that  makes  Camily  ties 
sacred,  aud  up  with  GeMge  Sand,  with  the  Za  Dame  a» 
CamiliaSy  with  the  Friends  qf  SoAemta,  and  the  ea^ virtue  of 
the  Argyll  Booms,  and  let  us  all  sejy  with  Mr.  Whitty 

*'  I  BESOLVEO  NEVER  TO  HARKT.     WB  ARE  TWO  GROSS  fOR 

THE  iNsnnmoK.    The  iurriaoks  that  ark  kadb  its 

HBATBN  aAb  FULPILLED  THBRB." 

Kofzebue  says,  that  love  between  parents  and  children  ia 
the  effect  of  nature,  that  love  between  brothers  aud  sisters  i> 
the  effect  of  circumstance,  aud  that  love  between  husband 
and  wife  is  the  work  of  Heaven.  We  forgive  the  monstrosities 
of  The  Stranger,  for  the  sake  of  those  truths.  If  love  between 
husband  and  wife  is  the  work  of  Heaven,  surdy  it  is  not  ex- 
pectingtoomnohifwcfhopethattheirloves  are  fulfilled  not  alone 
in  Heaven,  but  likewise  on  earth.  "  Le  temps  qui  fortifie  ks 
amiti^  affaiblit  I'araour,*'  wrote  La  Bruyere,  bub  he  thou^t  of 
love  as  only  a  Frenchman  can  think  of  in,  tgi  deride  it  or  to 
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seuoilue  it :  in  truth  these  marriages  which  are  made  in 
Haven,  are  streDgthened  bjrtime,  for  love  grows  into  a  loving 
friendship  where  two  liearte  beat  but  as  one,  and  high  above  age, 
and  want,  aod  pain,  and  aorrov,  with  their  clouds  and  mists 
shines  the  light  of  love,  and  whilst  men  »e  men,  and  women 
woncB,  evety  throb  of  the  heart,  every  aspiration  of  the  sonl 
will  be  in  unison  vith  Tepnjson'a  thought^  prochnoiiDg  to  all 
tiiy^^  that 

"Lora  is  Lore  fw  Dvermofe.'* 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  because  it  is  one  on  which 
Mi.  Whittj'  is  quite  astray,  and  seems  to  have  saturated  his 
niod  with  Freiu^  oiorality  so  thoroughly  that  all  English 
feeling,  and  the  ordinary  opinions  of  Christians  on  Marriage 
seem  to  have  become  entirely  obliterated.  God  knows  Doctors' 
Commons  is  busy  enou^,  and  now  that  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
is  half  foKotten,  Mr.  Whitty  should  not  import  the  kindred 
luiciee  of  Dnmas  Fils.  In  brief,  ve  must  have  loves,  and 
fiihires  in  them,  "  Saccharissa*'  will  become  "  Joan,"  and  thns 
it  must  be-tili  we  shall  have  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's 
aeptouiial  divorce  lav  adopted,  or  until  theworld  shall  have 
resoWeditselfiotoamonster  Anyll  Booms, or  CremorneFestivaL 
Would  Uic    world  be  better  if  this  change  did  take 

£UKe?  we  think  not ;  we  do  not  belieTe  tliat  the  world  would 
e,  or  could  be,  improved  by  no  ohurches,  no  marriages,  no 
respect  for  what  the  world,  extra  Bohemia,  calls  morality  ;  to 
tbmE  otherwise  would  be  to  make  all  men  hold  that  opinion 
eifMeesed  by  the  man  in  Bodmek  Bamdom^  who  declares  of 
pow  Roderick^  that  "  tme  mijght  see  with  half  an  eye  the 
faseal  has  no  honesty  in  him  by  his  goin^  so  re«;ularly  to  Church." 
Bat  Mr.  Whitty  wants  no  church ;  his  Irish  Catholic  Bishop, 
AnuM,  is  a  Bationalist,  lingehng  about  the  path  of  Infidelity. 
We  have  heard  some  Catholics  object  to  Smmeit  as  an  attack 
oi  CatMioil;,  but  ve  do  not  read  it  thus,  but  as  an  attack  on 
rdm(»  g^endly  as  qiposed  to  Kator^ism.  JBmmsU  tdU 
JK^n  that  few  vise  men  hone  for  other  hiq^puesB  than  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  '*  foolish  mass"  and  to  produce  such 
hi^piaesB,  priesUioods  and  artists  are  made ;  ^  not  that  priest- 
hoods are  to  have  their  foundation  in  faith,  butmillyinsenti- 
ment.  BmmeU  is  talking  with  Beliart  and  says  :-— 

dat^  of  mtfllleot  is  to  Jwn  in  Ae  govemmeiit  of  mankind— 
lij  r^B^on^  nteratve,  art:  all  who  an  thns  gomnfaiff:  are  priests 
or  sraMs.   These  are  not  of  societf :  and  iooi«l  poiidoa  ia  unoe* 
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cessary  to  them.  The  great  minds  that  founded  our  church,  gave 
OS  the  government  of  ue  world  by  isolating  us  from  the  world. 
Thej  rorhade  us  marriage :  they  sentenced  us  to  a  morality  and  a 
system  ;  not  that  which  we  preach  to  the  world.  You  cannot  be  a 
priest,  in  my  sense.  Do  not— you  who,  still  young,  have  got  that 
lioodon  cynicism  of  old  men — surmise  an  hypocrisy.  I  tell  yos, 
Brandt,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  mysteries  with  which  I  wield 
the  superstitions  of  my  people.  It  is  enough  that  the  Church  is  ne- 
cessary to  humanity,  such  as  it  now  is  :  and  I  am  of  the  Ghureh, 
heart  and  intellect,  her  faithful  son.  But  you  are  fitter  for  another 
priesthood— joumaliim  and  politics.  I  know  you,  and  hare  com- 
pared you  with  other  men.  Where  is  that  energy  that  made  yon 
the  scholar?  Recall  it ;  and  you  will  be  a  great  man,  in  the  gnat 
aeoae:  yon  will  be  one  of  the  class  that  governs." 

*(  Father,  intellect  doei  not  obtain  snccesa  even  in  priesthoods.  It 
is  character.  It  is  the  man  who  impress  theoiselTes  on  other 
men.   I  am  asked  to  dinner  ;  but  I  don't  get  on." 

*'  Character  is  conduct — caution.  Burleigh  was  probably  a  na- 
turally reserved  man :  but  it  is  not  difficult  in  a  man  of  sense  to  he 
patient." 

**  Tou  do  not  say  that  character  consists  in  holdii^  ^onr  tongue  }" 

**  A  good  deal.  Character  is  reliableness :  conrincing  other  men 
that  you  can  be  trusted.  I  should  put  it  differently  to  an  older 
man  :  to  a  man  of  your  age  I  say — caution." 

**  Yes — age  !  Here  are  you,  fifty  or  so,  with  all  your  wisdom  and 
goodness,  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, — why  are  you  only  noir  a  bishop  ?" 

*'  Rome  has  its  intrigues.  There  is  a  freemasonry  in  age.  It  is 
old  men  who  decide  your  fate,  and  they  do  not  comprehend  you — 
are  not  certain  that  you  comprehend  them,  if  you  are  much  different 
from  themselves  in  age.  But  youth,  now  and  then,  has  its  chances.** 

Supposing  this  to  be  a  litie  portrait  of  any  Catholic  Bidiop ; 
supposing  any  Catholic  Bishop  could  be  such  a  supematanl 
concentrated  essence  of  donkeys  as  to  talk  thus,  even  in 
"  laxity  of  talk,"  to  a  young,  blaz^  scofKug,  sneering  pbil(»o- 
phist  such  as  BeUart,  and  supposing  that  every  Priest  and 
Bishop,  Parson  and  Archbishop,  with  all  the  Deans,  and  every 
Rural  Dean,  had  all  agreed  to  carry  out  EmmeU't  system  of 
philosophic  humbug,  a  hnmbuff  which  baa  ruled  the  world  for 
agefi,  and  which  wui  rule  it  as  long  as  the  world  exists,  would' 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Whjtty's  opinions  make  the  world 
happier  or  better  ?  Scoffing  at,  and  sneering  against,  the  old 
recorded  faiths,  or,  as  £cllart  and  Emmett  would  call  them, 
superstitions,  (tf  the  world  never  yet  did  good,  and  never  can 
do  good.  A  true  philosopher  would  try  to  turn  the  supersti; 
tion  to  his  own  account,  a  believer  would  turn  it  to  the  source 
whence  stione  his  own  belief.  When  Voltaire,  dying,  said 
that  Qod  would  forgive  him  because  forgiveneaa  was  Ood's 
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tnde,  he  spoke  like  a  drunken  Chartist  cobbler,  and  had  no 
povible  Qseful  end  in  view.  When'  Mr  'WfaiUy  luukeci  BeUart 
ud  3mmHt  talk  ratioDalism  he  has  no  usefal  object  in  view,; 
he  cannot  hope  to  drire  the  Catholic  Bishops  into  th<;  Priests' 
Protecbon  Society,  or  to  write  Faddj  into  reading  !I%e  Rea- 
teaer,  or  to  the  adoption  of  that  pleasant  passport  to  damnation, 
Mormonism. 

We  do  notf  as  we  have  already  stated,  intend  to  charge 
Mr.  Whitty  with  holding  the  sentiments  developed  in  his  book; 
bat  ve  do  charge  him  wiih  having  written  that  which  should 
never  have  appeared.  The  struggle  to  do  right  is  hard  enough, 
and  there  \9  no  reason  for  greasing  the  rapid  wheels  of  Do 
Wrong.  "We  have  ^quently  heard  Victor  U ugo  reprehended 
for  his  sketch  of  Claude  Frollo,  in  The  Hunchback,  yet  Claude 
stni^les  becaaee  he  believes  in  somethingi  and  he  falls  at  last, 
it  ia  troe,  but  he  falb  crushed  and  self-hating.  Bellan  and 
tiie  other  Sokemiaiu  fall,  but  they  never  trouble  themselves 
about  it,  for  they  believe  in  nothing  but  self,  and  are,  perhaps, 
like  the  French  infidel  who  wished  that  he  had  been  born  a 
Cathohc  thai  he  might  have  the  new  pleasure  of  a  ne^  sin  by 
aatingmeat  on  Fridays.  Poor  Claude  Frollo,  with  his  terrible 
will  of  inscriptionsj  and  his 

AN  A'TKH. 
A rayvii'a.  A  t myx tfmy  i». 

is  very  unlike  our  Friends  of  Bohemia,  whd  float  away  upon 
the  tide  of  life.  Pleasure  at  ihe  prow,  and  Foll^  at  the  helm, 
^Mon  for  skipper  and  Vice  for  sniwr-caigo,  with,  for  motto, 
BO  avfol  monosyllables  from  a  dead  laiiguage,  but  tlie  living, 
"Wggering 

Vive  L'Ahoub,  Cioabbs  kt  Coniac. 

LiBUUO. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  the  conaderation  of  Mr.  Whitty's 
^tics :  he  believes  every  body  to  be  wrong ;  his  perpetual 
Whatever  is  is  Wrong  prevents  his  seeing  any  good  in  any  party, 
uul  he  writes  of  statesmen,  or,  if  you  will,  statesboys,  as  we 
might  suppose  the  London  Corres\iQndejit  of  The  Liverpool  Albion 
to  apress  himself  after  a  night  of  dissipation,  and  very  much 
ill  vant  of  a  strong  blue  pill. 

Tuning  for  tlie  present  from  criticizing  Mr.  Whitty's  book, 
let  OS  do  that  which  is  much  more  agreeable,  namely,  tlie  pre- 
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sentation  of  some  of  his  wonderfully  able  and  accarate  sketches 
of  men  and  things.  We  are  the  show-man,  and  fint,  reader, 
you  hare  what  we  nil 

LoinKur  Gabs  and  Lokdok  Nionn. 

What  a  ruotiroe  is  a  eab  I  But  what  an  iqjnred  raee  are  tlie 
eabmoi  1   The;  arc  the  ajdlors  of  great  cities  i—aaSom  in  tlw  am- 
formit^  of  tbrar  reckless  attire,  and  thar  eonntenaDCes  reddened  sod 
hardened  by  weather  exposnre,  uid  in  the  peculiar  slang  with  whteb, 
nsing  professiunal  terms,  thej  speak  of  all  mundane  uTairs.  They 
are  nailers  in  their  repnbllcan  contempt  for  worldlj  dignities  and 
dignitaries.   As  sulors  have  deep  contempt  for  all  who  do  not  m- 
derstand  ships,  cabmen  despise  any  intellect  nnconcemed  with  horsss. 
They  are  saitors  in  tbeir  intense  acuteness  and  deoided  inclination  to 
swindle.-  Yet  sailors— dirty,   improvident,  dishonest— bare  a 
poetical  position  among  men  ;  and,  except  among  shipowners  and 
captains,  Jaclc  has  the  merit  of  a  jollpr  dog,  Innoeeot  as  a  va^pjt 
prettiljr  playfnl.   Jarrey  has  no  norelists,  and  no  Dibdins  ;  for  tbe 
street  is  not  tbe  sea,  and  we  miss  the  sixpences  extorted  from  oor- 
seWes.    When  we  sit  in  the  cab,  and  look  at  the  statne-lika  heap  of 
old  clothes  on  the  box,  steering  ns  throagb  the  traffic  of  Loaaon, 
we  ftel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  the  ineviti^le  fbe— as  Oi^  settlers 
r^pard  a  Kaffir— as  Ohristians  once  rwarded  the  Jew.   His  ^ 
feotioR  devotion  to  his  horse,  whom  ho  dnres  slowlv  In  oon^elSoiiof 
the  risks  of  a  rapiderpace,  meets  with  no  sympauiy  from  w;  we 
consider  the  qourBped  as  in  leagne  with  his  eondnrtor. 

It  must  be  a  painful  trial  to  tbe  Christian  heart  of  a  Prolocater, 
or  other  circum1ocutoi7  divine,  as  be  drives  from  Oonvooation  to  tbe 
Railway  station  in  the  eab.  Hew  be  nefves  his  manliness  and  his 
dignity  for  the  decided  encounter  witb  the  cabman  at  tbe  end  of  the 
journey  !  For  be  Icnows  tfae  cabman.  refleoUng  as  he  goes,  is  ar- 
ranging tbe  overcharge  ;  and  his  reverence  cannot  love  that  cabman 
as  he  loves  bis  bishop,  his  wife,  and  his  other  neighbours.  The  fe- 
male sex  must  endure  bewildered  emotions  in  their  transactions  with 
the  cabman.  The  cabman  in  this  respect  is  like  tbe  Eastern  ennnSh: 
he  has  no  feeling  for,  no  pity  for,  weak  woman.  He  taay  be  a  good- 
looking,  brisk,  broad-shouldered,  young  cabman  ;  but  did  any  Udy 
ever  stop  to  gaze  as  he  chaiTed  and  whipped  his  way  along  tbe 
Strand  ?  Tbe  Jolly  Yonnf^  Waterman  of  History  naturally  took  to 
the  cab  business  when  the  nver  wu  ^ven  up  to  the  steamboats ;  bat 
no  account  is  given  that  he  ran  away  with  any  rich  dtisen's  daughter 
towards  the  cmse  of  his  career. 

Yet,  what  a  resource  is  the  cab  !  "  Cab,  sit  ?" — it  sounds,  that 
hail,  as  if  the  Good  Samaritan  was  at  your  service  for  sixpence  a 
mile.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  better  to  organise  Ciood  6a- 
maritanism  so  that  it  shall  pay. 

When  a  gentleman  who  has  assisted  in  suppressing  Sunday  music 
in  tbe  Parks,  retires  to  bis  couch  on  a  Saturday  ni^t,  it  is,  let  us 
hope  and  pray,  with  a  general  notion  that  tbe  Sabbath  commences  at 
about  tbe  hour  at  vhicn  he  will  be  looking  for  his  breakfast  next 
morning.    Consequently,  what  to  him  are  the  fiaU>ath  desecrations 
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Ibstsetinftt  12.1  Dudni^t?  The  law  and  the  police  have  clowd 
tlKPablic-houBes ;  and  Mr.  Jones  is  satisfied. 

Tet  ft  BuodaT  morning-  in  London  is  a  sad  affair  I  As  the  %ht  of 
God's  da;  brvau,  what  sights  are  in  the  streets  1  Like  the  hoases, 
which  stand  ont  in  the  air — free  for  some  honrs  from  smoke,  clear, 
wclMellned— Sin  at  these  times  ia  acutel;  visible — sharpl;  ragged, 
distinctly  loathaome; — well-settIM  sediment  of  a  great  capital — 
Inseed  hj  the  son  like  carrion.  There  the  sinister  daughter  of  Joy 
reels  from  eoffee-honse  to  cab :  brilliant,  as  other  beauties  clotiies 
under  gas ;  bnt  now  bruised  about  the  gan^  bonnet,  unkempt  about 
the  robe,  tinted  about  the  face.  Don't  ahrink  from  her  !  She  is  a 
Priestess ;  a  Vestal  that  came  out  to  watch  the  gas :  a  servant  of  the 
state,  according  to  statesmen  orer  tbcir  wine.  And,  miss,  when  you 
go  to  Borne,  go  into  a  certain  gallery,  where  you  will  see  a  piece  of 
■Ctilpttire  representing  Venus  trampling  upon  Cupid — you  can  use- 
fully philosophise  on  that.  The  reveller  who  guards  her,  or  jeers 
her — and,  r^her  than  not  any  notice,  would  she,  have  insult :  such 
is  the  strange  craving  of  the  class — is  battered,  too ;  glassy,  about 
the  ere.  that  in  the  morning  is  to  meet  that  of  mother  and  sister  ; 
jadea  In  attire,  worn  out  m  walk — a  disastrous  spectacle  for  the 
ceDtre  of  tbe  naiTerse  to  flame  upon. 

What  a  row  is  here,  after  greasy  debancfa !  Blood— blood  dis- 
tnieA  with  g{n— is  draWn :  a  crj,  '*To  the  Hospital  1"   But  one  cab 
aa  the  rank ;  tbe  horse  asleep  with  head  askant,  dreaming  of  when 
a  lady  rode  bin,  when  a  frt^ant  stable  held  him,  when  pastures  soft 
to  the  feet  and  sweet  to  the  hose  were  caressed  by  his  whilom  white 
teeth.   Where  is  cabman  ?   Asleep,  inside ;  wrapped  in  all  the  to- 
luptuooB  uncleanliness  of  that  many>caped  coat,  which,  like  an 
oyster's  shell,  haply  sbows  the  cabman's  years.   "  Gab,  sir  ?  yessir  :" 
— How  glad  is  the  gentleman  who  wears  a  shirt  perfumed  aa  he 
went  into  the  opera  box — now,  alas !  again  otherwise  perfumed — to 
get  into  the  tent  pitched  on  wheels,  to  place  his  curled  locks  in  the 
comer,  warmed  by  the  occiput  of  uncombed  Cabb^,  to  sleep  till  he 
is  landed  at  tbe  door  of  bis  father's  mansion,  or  hts  own  retreat  in 
solemn  and  suggestive  chambers  I    Blessed  arrival — be  is  friendly 
with  Cabby  !    In  all  the  meaning  of  the  maudlin,  he  gives  a  handful 
of  lilTer,  and,  as  O^by  steadies  bim  upstairs,  vrhere  goes  his 
watch  ?   Cabby  drWea  fast  by  the  policeman,  on  his  way  to  the 
■tables ;  for  the  policeman,  solitwy  pacing  in  the  now  empty  sttetiB, 
as  a  young  knight  watching  bis  armonr,  wonld  hare  conversation ; 
at  these  boors  there  being  a  truce  between  the  antagonists.  The 
poUceman  gazes  long  down  tbe  street  after  the  hurried  cab,  wod« 
oenng  womd  it  be  worth  his  while  to  run  after  it,  and  make  a  charge ; 
and  behind  policeman  creeps  out,  at  a  favourable  moment,  tfaa  re- 
leased lover  from  that  respectaUe>looking  bouse. 

And,  the  while,  bishops  snore  and  statesmen  sleep  ;  and  we  all  pay 
our  taxes.  And  the  cats  slink  home  through  the  areas  ;  and  the 
Urdl  reappear  from  impossible  roosting-places,  and  begin  to  sing. 
The  Lord  has  given  as  another  day  ;  and  His  providrace  is  upon 
as.  Lo !  already—"  Milk  !**  Let  ns  arise  and  shave. 
Next  w.-  have— 
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London  Eztrbiobs. 

**Do;om  ses  this  stout  gentleman  coming  along?  That's  Mr. 
Jacetick,  the  renowned  parliamentar;  agent.  He  buTs  and  sells 
England  for  the  Whigs.  He  would  not  do  it  for  the  Tories  ;  he's 
a  partf  man.  When  you  want  to  get  into  parliament  on  liberal  prin. 
ciples,  von  go  to  Jareticit,  and  he  savs — 'It  will  cost  jon  £3000.* 
And  f  oil  give  him  a  cheque ;  and  he  lands  you,  if  he  can  (and  he 
general!;  does  what  he  undertakas),  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  not  eager  to  take  the  ouht,  but  frigh^il^  anxioiu  to  mt 
to  a  seat.  He's  the  broker  of  oar  national  dismos— of  our  Engu^ 
decadence.  He  onght  to  be  a  villain  ?  Well,  he  imt.  He  sajs,  w 
aU  occasions,  that  it's  a  shamefbl  system,  and  that  he's  sick  of  it,  and 
that  he  wishes  it  done  away  with.  What  would  you  have  ?  It's  his 
bnuneas  to  return  members,  and  he  does  return  members,  as  <  in* 
strncted,'  and  hj  the  well  anderstood  means  of  the  day  *  He's  an 
honest  man.  He  would  scorn  to  go  into  the  House  (U  Oommons 
himself:  he  known  it.  Catch  it  ever  attacking  him,  in  its  most  fran> 
tic  purity-periods :  he's  got  half  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  knows  a  va- 
riety of  thmgs  about  the  other  half.  He's  for  the  ballot.'  Why,  do 
you  think  ?  The  Christian  says,  'Deliver  us  A'om  temptation.'  The 
profoander  parliamentary  agent  says — '  Bender  sin  profitless.'  His 
theory  is,  that  you  wouldn't  give  a  bribe  to  a  man  if  yon  wen 
not  sure  to  know  in  the  end  vhich  way  he  voted.  A  low  view  of 
England,  isn't  it  ?  Yet  he  does  not  look  sad — walks  proudly.  Se^ 
the  beggar  has  attacked  him :  a  beggar  can  he  never  stand :  oe  loola 
about  for  the  policeman,  and  will  report  the  policeman  to  Bayard~ 
I  mean  Oommisdoner  Hayne." 

*'  Who  are  those  over-jewelled  men,  driven  se  dangaronalj  put  in 
that  Hansom  cab  ?  " 

"Socrates  and  Alcibiades— two  ereat  Gtreeks  in  the  city.  They 
have  promised  the  cabman  five  shillings  extra  (b  catch  a  train :  they 
are  on  to  Constantinople  on  some  great  speculation  by  the  Dover 
mail.  English  mercluints  would  have  taken  a  cab  in  time,  and  been 
at  the  station  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon.  But  five  shillings  extra 
'refnvsents  the  system  by  which  the  Qreeks  are  beating  the  Bri^sh  in 
every  trade.  The  fire  shilltngs  does  not  fall  on  indivtdaal  shoulders ; 
it  is  charged  to  a  great  Greek  guild,  numbenng  more  memhersthan 
Athens  had  citizen8,and  spread  overEurope  and  reconquering  the  whole 
<)[  the  Mediterranean  trade,  certainly.  Their  secret  is  organization. 
The  competitive  Briton,  sticking  to  bis  small  individuaUty,  and  with 
his  old-world  faith  in  *  oonnectionV  wonders  why  Plato,  a  Greek 
corn-merchant  on  the  same  office  floor,  can  drive  a  mistress  in  a 
n»lendid  mail  phaeton.  They  work  together,  the  Greeks.  They 
live  together,  too,  in  London.  And  they  are  all  sensualisti :  the^  all 
mend  uie  money  they  make— and  they  spend  it  in  spleniUd  tiAl 
They  beat  the  ve&lthiest  of  our  aristocraey  out  ofthe  field  among  the 
sell«>s  of  crack  wines,  crack  horses,  crack  *fimme»  entnteium.'  They 
are  *  queer  fellows'  evsn  in  trade ;  which  only  half  oar  traders  are ; 
but,  as  a  guild,  they  are,  like  our  corporations,  without  consciencs 
as  individuals.  Ijiving  in  a  foreign  capital,  where  the  public  opinion 
is  not  their  public  opinion,  and  envied,  hated,  and  deoonnced,  bMAON 
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of  their  opintonB  !□  favoar  of  the  Russian  emperor's  polic^i  'bey  do 
not  scruple  to  traffic  in  as,  and  exceed  us,  and  horailiate  us.  They 
tried  to  prevent  the  war.  But.  as  they  couldn't,  they  have  made 
more  money  out  of  it  than  our  traders  have.  They  sopplied  the 
army  tfae^  wished  to  see  conquered.  Socrates  can't  reai^  and  Al- 
cibiades  is  very  urI^*  But  Socrates  is  unmarried,  and  gets  good  in- 
ritations ;  and  Alcibiades  is  famous  for  his  cigars,  having  bought 
up  one  whole  year's  famous  growth  of  Cabanas.  Aspasia  smokes 
them  Athi»  rooms-" 

••  Who's  that  tall  pale  man  the  dirty  little  man  is  talking  to  ?  " 

■*  Thafs  Blemish,  the  great  railway  personage.  The  little  dirty 
man  is  a  lawTer't  clerk,  who  has  just  terveA  some  notice  of  action  on 
him.  {^n^nfar  career,  Kemish's  !  When  those  glorious  facts,  rail- 
ways— ^wbich  advance  civilization,  annihilate  time,  and  so  on,  and 
which  are  now  all  rotten  concerns,  a  dead  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
original  proprietors  ;  which  have  created  in  London  a  district  of  Til- 
laoy — the  railway  engineers*  district  in  Westminster — more  reallj 
foul  than  Alsatia  ever  was  ;  which  have  proved  that,  apart  irom  his 
Mographieal  position  and  faculty  as  a  sailor,  the  Briton  realty  is  ra- 
ther a  simpleton,  incapable  of  practicality — when  railways  first  came 
up.  Blemish  bought  a  bog  on  a  coaU.  Fart  1  Having  bought  the 
bog,  he  advertised  that  the  water  constituted  a  natural  facility  for  the 
conitrnction  of  docks,  and  that  docks,  and  railways  to  the  docks,  ad- 
vanced civilization.  It  was  a  hit.  Blemish  became  chairman  of  the 
railway,  and  sold  himself  his  own  land  ;  chairman  of  the  docks  and 
sold  himself  his  own  swamps,  and  was  rich.  His  character  suffered, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  going  into  new  speculations  ;  and  he's  in 
evcrrthii^.  They  are  bc^innioff  to  look  shy  at  hia  bills ;  but  he'll  turn 
all  right.  My  belief  is  that  otf  has  buried  his  treasure,  and,  if  he 
through  Basinghall  Street  will  hnj  a  province  in  America  or 

■*B^ish  only  cores  abont  material  pleasures.  He's  an  M-P„  and 
they  rat  him  rather  about  the  House — be  has  done  such  odd  things. 
He  doesn't  care.  He  lounges,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  ahout 
the  lobbies,  and  winks  at  you,  and  dines  with  Socrates,  and  is  a  tho- 
rongfaly  happy  man.  I  have  met  him.  I  never  met  an  abler  man — 
pare,  genuine,  masterly  briun.  Though  very  unscrupulous,  he  is  very 
generous.  He  would  lie  awake  of  a  night  to  '  do  '  you  out  of  a  ten- 
poosd  note,  and  he  would  lend  you  £500  to-morrow.  At  his  own 
parties — a  great  house  in  Langham  Place,  where  there  are  no  men-' 
servants,  but  flocksof  pretty  female  servants,  in  ribboned  little  French 
csps — he  gives  you  wine  that  cost  ten  pounds  a  dozen  ;  and  he  per- 
spires  with  agony  of  apprehension  when  playing  whist  at  a  pound  a 
point.  His  only  weakness  is  for  marrying  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
aad  be  has  over  and  over  again  instructed  his  solicitor  to  look  out  for 
one:  age  no  disqualification." 
"  Who's  that  ?   A  bishop,  surely." 

"  The  Bishop  of  Bay.  He  rises  at  five  every  morning,  and  is 
wvcr  in  bed  before  midnight,  and  will  go  into  no  society.  What  do 
Ton  &jnk  his  occupation  is  ?  Getting  subscriptions— every  bishop 
usa  utural  tendency  to  get  subscriptions — for  a  Juvenile  Reforma- 
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torr.  Arrange  about  the  jooog  piekpookets,  and  all  will  be  ri^t 
with  fail  country,  and  after  all  these  centuries  the  Redeemer  wiUeet 
attended  to  on  the  earth.  Bat  he  won't  aticl  long  to  that :  he  has 
a  new  philanthropy  every  year.  His  last  was  to  collect  ticket-of-lsaTe 
men,  and  marry  thera  to  widows  over  forty  yean  of  age,  and  emigrate 
them  to  Australia — hoping  that  the  counteracting  inftaence,  yoa  un- 
derstand, would  induce  the  coiony  to  receive  them.  He  regrets  the 
divisions  in  his  church ;  bat  does  not  conceal  his  opiniona«  that  if  no- 
body made  arow  about  a  schism  when  it  occurs, the  schism  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  He  is  not  popular  with  his  clergy  ;  bnt  you  bishop 
can't  expect  that  They  say  be  knows  nothing  of  Greek,  awl  be 
sa^s  it  is  much  more  to  the  pnrpow  to  know  tbeitatisticsof  tlwHr- 
mmgham  juL 

**  Jjook  at  that  bnmiliated  object,  orawltng  along  with  hie  bent 
back,  showing  the  bones  protrading  so  as  to  endanger  the  akin  and 
the  cotton  shirt.  That's  a  Ghinaman,  you  see  by  tbe  Tartar  fim ; 
picking  up  a  penny  a  d«r  from  Strand  passengers  who  knew  him  in 
his  heyday;  for  he's  baa  a  heyday,  and  was  a  hero  <ti  ibt  Straad. 
He  oame  over  in  the  junk  that  used  to  he  such  a  sisht  in  the  Thames, 
and  when  the  junk  was  a  novelty  and  paid,  the  Chinese  crew  lived 
in  fine  style.  This  was  the  comic  man,  and  was  quite  a  lion  of  the 
day  with  the  eabmen  and  women.  But  the  junk  has  broken  np  and 
is  gone ;  and  you  see  John  Chinaman,  who  formerlv  bad  plen^  of 
money,  and  spent  it  ft'eely,  and  was  harbered  daily  lor  twopence  into 
shininess,  and  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  Manchester  and  was 
happy,  has  sunk  in  the  world.  That's  the  usual  &te  of  the  man 
about  town  :  after  a  year  or  two,  youll  find  them  all  very  much  in 
the  condition  of  John  Chinaman.  There  ot^ht  to  be  a  society  for 
decayed  men  about  town." 

"Who's  that?" 

"  A  judge.    Doesn't  he  seem  complacent  ?    He  is  famous  for  im> 

{troper  adventures,  and  all  improper  stories  raised  in  IioodiHi  are 
nvariably  connected  with  his  nune.  Bnt  it  is  ediMng  to  hear  him 
sentence  a  prisoner  to  death,  I  told  him  so  onoeinien  I  net  him  at 
diiuier,  and  he  said — *  Ah !  touched  the  chords  nt  toot  heart, 
it  ?*  A  pleasftnt  man.  The  spring  assizes  have  told  a  dreadftil  tale 
of  the  depravity,  the  crime,  tfae  moral  squalor,  of  our  British  po- 
pulation. But  be  has  quite  recovered  it,  you  see,  and  has  been  jest- 
mg  this  morning,  as  usual,  on  the  bench  at  Westminster :  of  conrsei 
be^B  very  sorry ;  but  he  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it.  Why  should 
not  there  be  bells  on  the  black  cap — out  of  court  ? 

"There's  the  Duke  of  Beadleluid.  He  lives  in  No.  I,  Decencies 
Terrace.  An  upright,  admirable  man,  who  always  wins  the  cattle 
club  prizes-  He  has  been  raising  his  rents  lately,  in  consequence  of 
the  extravagant  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Bumble,  bis  eldest  son,  and 
many  a  hearth  on  his  broad  estates  has  been  made  sad  this  year.  But 
evidently  now  he  has  hod  a  loost  satisfactory  interview  with  Mr. 
Coutts,  and  the  Duchess  is  bringing  out  two  daughters,  the  &ir 
Ladies  Lacfs,  this  next  season.  See,  he  gives  that  beggar  a  copper, 
and  rubs  the  fingers  of  his  glove  together,  shaking  away  the  momen- 
tary touch  of  the  mendicant. 
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"  H«i«'«  A  man !  That's  Shylock,  the  theatrical  raan,  who  is  a 
UMy«g  to  London.  They  aay  he  is  worth  £100«00(^and  yet  when 
I  weitt.  tan  jaart  ago,  to  we  a  Mend  in  Oordtor-itreet,  Shylock  was 
a  bailUr.  I  dan  not  give  yon  afi  idea  of  what  Shylock  has  gone 
thwwgh.  Aspana  says  she  uaed  to  know  him  as  *  an  went.'  He  kept 
■  Night-hooses.*  He  was  the  proprietor  of  that  Jnridfcal  Burlesque 
—the  •  Wehmgerioht.'  He  was  the  Longmans  of  unsightly  liteni- 
twe  m  DiaMolnS'ttoster  Bow.  What  wasn't  he  ?  Any  thing  to  turn  - 
a  penny  i-  the  dirtier  the  better :  it  weighed  more.  He  now  provides 
elegaat  entertainmenta  for  London  t  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  is 


in  thr  bar  of  a  Strand  tavern.  He  says  that,  if  thebishops  would  put 
it  in  his  hands,  he'd  make  religion  'the  popular  go,'  and  fill  the 
drarcbes,  and  brii^  'em  down,  sir.  So  he  would.  He  offered  the 
CensOT  of  Plays  ( a  Marquis  1)  a  £50  note,  and  to  put  him  on  the  firee 
list,  to  be  allowed  to  bnoK  oat  a  play  of  Duroas  Fils.  He  wants  to 
know  why  be  isat  allowed  to  play  Mrs.  Behn's  dramas.  '  What  we 
wanlit  slur*  he  says, '  is  raal  life. 

"'tbm'»  Ifo.  Orowntr,  a  veritable  London  nun,  as  well  known 
and  at  mnch  tuut  of  the  tnetropoUs  as  TempleBar,  afkmousmanin 
London,  and  ontnde  London  unknown.  For  we  have  our  pftrishhe- 
roes,  just  as  Little  Peddltngton  has.  Crown er  has  lately  got  np  a 
Commission  of  Ohemists,  and  has  lOwed  that  all  our  tradesmen  adnU 
tmte  all  their  goods.  That  ought  to  snggeat  a  revolution,  ot^bt  it 
not?  But  it  hwa't  made  much seusation  ;  and  Orowner  haan't  been 
ssiaulted  or  poisoned-  The  fkot  is,  we  expect  to  be  swindled  In  Eng- 
Isnd.  Oar  constitution,  in  which  nothing  ii  what  it  says  it  is,  pre- 
pares OB  for  that.  We  do  not  libe  what  Shylock  calls  '  the  raal 
thii^.*   A  House  of  Oommons  really  repiesenting  the  people,  and  a 


eofiee,  it  is  understood  that  we  mean  *  with  a  little  chicory.'  When 
we  say  a  Briton  never  shall  be  slave,  we  mean  that  he  shall  never  be 
turned  black — that  is  all.  It  is  a  cant  against  the  poor  tradesman. 
The  Britidi  tradesman,  tike  the  rest  of  us,  sets  to  work  in  the  spirit 
of  the  British  Oonstitution.  Alt  Baba,  in  Britun,  takes  for  granted, 
when  be  goes  to  market,  that  there  b  a  great  proportion  of  tluef  in 
each  jar. 

••Adnltnration  is  self-defence.  Sham  b^ns  and  sham  ends.  The 
diam  sovere^  who  has,  or  Is  snj^sed  to  navf,  no  power,  goes  with 
sham  beefeaters  and  sham  yeomen  to  open  with  a  sham  speech  a  sham 
pBriiainent ,  a  sham  sword-bearer  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  Lord 
Chaneellor  with  sham  hair  on  his  head  on  the  other.  Peers  ^ere 
have  a  sham  costume  on  ;  and  some  of  the  Peeresses  have  sham  hips, 
sham  beets,  sham  cheeks.  They  come  and  go,  all  there,  in  carriages 
emblazoned  with  sham  animals,  couchant  and  rampant  over  mottoes 
that  are  stiams,  and  that  nobody  acts  up  to.  The  Lord  Mayor's  show, 
and  his  men  in  armour,  and  bis  barge,  and  his  Temple  Bar  keys,  are 
shams :  and  he's  a  sham,  for  he  pretends  to  be  a  result  of  civil  and 
religious  litiertY  ;  while  the  real  truth  is,  not  that  the  Jews  have  got 
up  to  be  Lord  Mayors,  hnt  that  the  Lord  Mayoralty,  whom  scarcely 
any  ritizen  will  take,  has  gone  down  to  the  Jews,*   Our  Oathedrals 


•  This  was  written  in  refezence  to  the  excellent  Haywalty  of  Mr.  Sa> 
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are  aharo* :  we  can't  get  into  them  without  paying,  aod  we  wooMnt 
go  into  them  if  the;  were  costless.  Our  be-pewed  cliurcbes  of  the 
creed  of  human  equality  are  shams ;  our  be-epitaphed  churchjards  are 
shams.  Our  church  bells  are  shams  ;  the  neighbourhood  uses  thun 
as  dinner  bells  and  luncheon  bells.  And  nobody  is  ashamed  of  sham. 
Look  into  the  window  of  that  female  garment  warehouse.  Look  at 
the  ostentatious  display  of '  silk  hose '  that  are  cotton  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  instep ;  at  the  bustles,  and  the  crinolines*  and  the 
frizses  to  swell  the  hair  out  All  we  Bachelors  get  to  women's  toilet 
tablee  wheo  we  choose,  bj  looking  in  at  these  windowi,  I've  stood  by 
the  hour  at  this  shop-door  to  watoh  women  entering  to  purchase 
shams ;  and  I  nerer  aaw  one  lady  blnsh  yet." 

Next,  reader,  you  have 

Park  Lams,  Low  Dhi«8K8,  ahd  the  ITaith  of  Bobbuia. 

Mb.  Jobn  Wortlvt  lived  in  a  sparliling  house  in  Park  Lane. 

That  airy  street  of  closely  wedged  whims*  in  which  conventionality 
seeks  to  inaividualtze  itself,  and  where  the  genius  of  architecture 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  freaky  reaction,  after  building  its  uniform 
way  up  from  the  east.  Studying  Park  Lane  from  the  long  walk  in 
front  of  it — laid  out  as  a  torture  for  plebeian  pedestrians,  that  they 
mar  be  near  the  tantalizing  rose,  to  get  the  volo^tuous  perfume  of 
fbll>blown  fashion-— one  gets  out  of  that  most  terrible  atmosphere  of 
London— the  Trite.  Tne  houses  in  Park  Lane  are  houses  of  cards 
rather  than  of  bricks.  The  Englishman's  castle  generally  appears  a 
heavy  rated  doqjon,  dreadfully  erammed  with  dark  baolc  parlours 
In  Park  Lane  you  cannot  conceive  any  thing  behind  that  light  paste* 
board  front  but  dainty  drawing-rooms,  gossamery  and  gilt  boudoirs, 
semi-transparent  statuettes,  crystal  lamps,  velvet  carpets,  porcelain 
baths,  with  crisp^  beauties  lolling,  languishing,  lavatory.  Boaat  beef 
of  Old  England  is  surely  never  m  these  oages ;  can  the  linging-birda 
wear  flannel  petticoats? 

You  decline  to  admit  the  theory  that  the  male  sex  may  occupy 
these  feminine  mansions :  they  are  ladies'  houses.  A  father  of  a 
family  would  look  as  ridiculous  in  one  of  those  houses,  as  he  would 
in  a  crinoline,  or  playing  the  harp.  I  would  as  soon  see  a  beadle  as  a 
footman  there — those  flaming  vermin  of  luxury.  If  there  are  sueb 
things  going  on  there,  it  is  an  anomaly.  There  may  be  skeletons  in  the 
honees,  rattling  in  the  east  wind,  and  closets  to  bold  them  on  each 
floor.  Alra  cam  may  be  lolling  againit  the  door  post,  to  mount 
after  the  brittle  beauty  when  she  comes  down  to  ride  her  mare  in  the 
park.  There  nay  be  a  corporal's  guard  of  wolves  pacing  in  relief 
before  the  porch.  I  don't  choose  to  see.  What  would  the  drama 
do  without  the  "  aside  ?" 

When  Actieon  came  upon  aparty  of  ladies  with  low  dresses  on,  at 
a  water  party,  be  ishouted — "  What  beautiful  bustu  I"  He  was  an  ig- 
norant young  fool.  Better  bred  in  towns,  he  would  have  leaned  over 
Diana  as  she  sang  Caita  Diva  at  the  piano,  and  pretended  to  see 
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BotUa«  bat  h«r  li^-buide«iz.  We  need  oar  little  illiuioni.  Doei 
it  do  Mr.  WilliomSy  H.P*»  worthy  atatiiticiaa  thmt  he  ii*  any  harm, 
thit  mt  wife  beliere*  aogeti  ire  whiepering  to  my  diild  when 
the  littb  thing  imiles  in  iti  sleep  ?■  I  like  to  believe  in  Perk  Lu« ; 
it  is  w  pretty>  so  fttmnv,  bo  genteely  Rothic  I  daresay  GUrkj  Fare- 
brother  and  Lye,  or  Asmodeus,  could  undeeeive  me.  I  daresay  the 
dteik  conli^  or  the  footman :  granting  a  footman.  But  I  walk  up 
sod  down :  and  if  a  lady's  maid  were  to  brandish  that  sad  materiaf- 
Um,  Lady  Evangeline's  flannel  petticoat,  from  the  second  pa^  front* 
I  would  shut  my  eyes.  In  an  age  of  statistics  and  scepticism,  which 
always  go  together,  let  ns  make  fast  our  faith  somewhere.  /  believe 
in  Park  Lane.  I  believe  the  houses  are  haunted  by  fairies,  with ' 
assumed  names  in  the  "  Oourt  Qnide."  If  the  policeman  would  let 
me,  I'd  hire  a  German  band  some  moonlight  night,  and  serenade 
than.  They  nught  be  eating  lobster  salad,  or  concluding  their  pre- 
parations to  turn  into  bed :  what  then  —  who  thinks,  during  the 
rsptnrea,  of  catching  a  cold  under  his  mistress's  lattice  ? 

Every  one  hat  his  Pu-k  Lane,  hta  Dream-land,  beyond  the  bills  of 
nortidi^  and  the  beat  of  Z,  09.  What  is  gained  by  disbetievii^  in 
addresses  not  found  in  the  Poat-oiBce  Directory  7  Dont  go  to  an»* 
tonical  niusettms.  Sacchtrissa*  ildnned  like  tm  martyr  iMy,  would 
Dot  be  as  pretty :  but,  nevertheless,  go  and  purchase  presents  for 
ber  at  Atkinson's  or  Rimmel's.  Don't  repeat  too  often  tnat  we  most 
all  die :  her  lips  are  not  dust  at  present.  There's  a  glorious  land- 
acMfe  stretching  away  before  you  ;  and  what  if  there  be  snakes  in  the 
grass? — step  out  boldly.  The  sanitary  reformer  will  tell  Leander 
that  it  is  bad  for  health  to  sleep  with  Hero's  head  on  his  breast,  for 
thai  they— however  they  bathe — breathe  poison,  and  are  killing  one 
another.  Don't  attend  to  him,  he's  not  poetic  ;  or,  like  Sam  B^;er8j 
hn'a  partial  to  the  fle:<h-bruah,  and  not  fretting. 

1  don't  see  that  the  world  is  much  wiser  or  much  happier  for  fat^ts. 
1  think  the  Oreek  shepherd,  singing  under  a  blue  sky  containing  to 
bis  eyes  something  more  than  gas,  was  happier  and  more  reverent 
with  his  mythology,  than  our  Socinian  with  his  one  Ood.  1  don't 
otjeet  to  steam  .engines,  bat  I  would  like  to  keep  the  snpentitiona, 
loo.  I  don't  see  why  astronomy  and  astrology  cannot  he  alike  aatel- 
lites  of  truth. 

Analyse  the  water  of  the  Thames,  and,  instead  of  river  nymphs, 
jou  wonld  find  feculent  molecules  ;  and  bow  much  better  are  you 
off?  You  scorn  superstitions,  and  you  come  to  adulterations.  You 
reduce  every  thing  to  realities,  and  you  live  in  London  or  Manches- 
ter smoke.  Put  down  barbaric  pomp  by  all  means  j  the  Orders  of 
the  Garter  and  Bath,  judges'  wigs,  beef-eaters,  javelin  men,  the  Lion 
sod  Uie  Unicom,  henJdry,  the  Hmi  soit,  the  />i«a  el  mo»  Droit  ; 
but  if  barbarians  are  len  behind  ?  Don't  believe  that  God's  work, 
all  these  angmshed  ages,  is  consummated  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  velvet  by  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  starve  the 
while.  The  electricity  was  not  given  merely  for  ordering  a  hurried 
supply  of  false  hair,  cut  from  Breton  girls'  heads  for  a  few  francs  the 
tAeofUt^i  wanted  for  the  Queen's  state  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Frofiessor  Jones  knows  more  than  T hales  did ;  but  I  still  can  credit 
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a  b«rbwian.  witb  pujHls  more  or  less  broi^t  up  u  saTSgM,  though 
Mttly  clothed.  And  while  the  energetic  AngIo-8a3ton  ia  extirpating; 
the  KjdErei  I  will  eigoj  m;  fetish  in  Park  Lane. 

Faiths  are  onions.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Spirteoi^  and  his  floclc,  who 
rOTol  in  crinuoa  and  sulphur  panoramas  of  eternal  torments,  hare 
eaten  of  the  same  onion,  and  uie  congregation  do  not  ol^ect  to  the 
preaoher's  aeMMum.  The  Park  Lane  onion  has  its  partr,  too.  It 
u  Mchalotf  a  d«aeate  onioD,  fragrant  rather  than  mor^t ;  it  ii 
not  ftstring  of  ooBTM  sdi^iBg  balbs,  but  a  gariand  of  refraahbg  bods. 
Its  doca  BDt  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  bat  water  to  jonr  lips.  It  b 
less  a  flavour  than  a  $oupfim. 

Next  we  have  a  Hampton  Courter, 
Mxa.  Mull. 

A  dreadful  old  woman  the  Honourable  Mrs,  Mull ;  toothless,  tot- 
tering to  eterai^,  but  still  intensely  selfish,  ns^mpBthetlo  and  with 
all  her  staKgerinff  soul  in  the  meal  that  she  now  chewed.  Drive  her 
bade  fast,  oadlT^iTeried  driver  of  the  genteel  fl^ :  assoredly  she  it 
of  no  use  outside  the  Pauper  Palace.  Her  gentihty  is  so  fti^tfolly 
pexfeetad,  that  humanity  oan  get  nothing  out  of  her.  But  dont  jolt 
her,  driver,  as  ^e  slumbers  uneasily  on  the  seat,  hard  to  her  fleth- 
less  ago— no,  and  don't  smoke ;  the  whiffii  would  get  in  between  ths 
orovices  of  the  clattering  glass  window,  and  titillate  her  into  activi^ 
that  would  inform  on  you  witb  your  master,  dependent  on  geutee 
eonneetion.  Land  her  gingerly  at  the  Pauper  Palace  ;  and  on  1  do* 
Beatie  there,  take  core  of  her.  Help  her  up  the  stairs  to  ber  own 
eoay  edL  Benore  hor  Indian  rtiawl,  eoatlv  covering  of  tiiat  withered 
firaoMf  take  off  ber  front,  and  give  ur  to  nor  heated  scalp ;  exdiange 
tboae  easy  Aou  far  easier  slippers ;  let  ber  rest  on  the  sofa ;  give 
her  refreshing  Bohea ;  lUten,  maid,  with  deference  to  ber  cross  gossip 
and  garrulous  complaints ;  put  ber  to  bed,  to  her  downy  bedj  in  rood 
.  time ;  mix  her  negus  uieely ;  hush,  as  she  doses.  For,  surely,  God  hs> 
some  purpose  in  having  such  beings  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  ;--^d  ten- 
derness to  the  iasemtable.  Mystically  perfunctory  perbus  ia  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  HuU. 

She  lived  a  pious  lifr,  according  to  the  Decalogue.  Well  off,  she 
repeated  the  eighth  commandment  with  unction.  The  seventh  she 
gave  out  with  a  clear  consetenoe — at  ber  a^e,  with  safrty.  She  w» 
qmte  satisfied  with  herself.  **  Afteir  all,"  flha  said,  "  I  think  the  drire 
to  Brixton  did  me  good ;  I  slept  well  after  it."  Beudes,  she  had 
BOmethiDg  to  talk  about  to  the  other  ^otoel  pauper  old  ladies;  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mull  began  to  get  invitations  to  tea  parties. 

This  photograph  of  Mrt.  Mull  may  be  compared  with  the 
washed  out  water-color  sketch  of  Mn.  Oomm  which  Dickens 
has  inflicted  on  us  in  LUtle  Dorrit,  and  by  the  comj^iisoD 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  great  ibuity  of 
Mr.  Whitty.  Mn.  Mull  is  Ufe-Uke,  yon  see  about  the  Court, 
and  you  never  forget  her ;  ^ou  never  saw  Mrs.  Gowam,  and 
you  never  saw  LUUe  JDomt,  nor  the  Sea  Serpent,  nor  Old 
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Jhrrii,  nor  The  Wamdmit^  Jew,  nor  John  Ckivery,  nor  a  Yalioo. 

Next  ve  h&x^. 

The  Bouan  Ahd  Ths  Bkitoh. 

*>  These  English  are  n  great-people  I  Whmt  a  people  Umj  would  be 
iftber  ondersfooil  the  art  of  government !" 
"  Why,  the;  are  great  colonisers,^ 

"Tea:  that  the;  understand  to  be  ttie  deetinj  of  the  Anglo-Bmxon 
n»  to  inorsaee  and  multip];.  Destiny  of  rabbits :  miKion  of  cats  I 
The;  cover  the  earth,  and  that  ts  all.  Compare  them  to  the  Bomaoa. 
The  English  hare  been  in  India  one  hondrra  years,  and,  if  the;  dis- 
msarea  t^motvow,  tber  would  leaTe  few  traces  of  themaelves.  The 
Monuui  WW  not  a  man  wno  coaM  write  perhaps — who  nerer  dioitfriit 
of  astebihhMg  aehools  to  teaoh  writing ;  bnt  see  how  be  has  left  hit 
Mffk  on  i1m  earth  I  Ton  can  tradi  bin  over  the  world  bf  his  roads, 
bis  eqnedactt.  his  kmmh  bis  batbs,  his  amj^itheatree.  Whan  I  was 
a  Ibe  lomu  Islands  the  people  were  beseeching  Ward  to  bnild 
Asm  n— l^thonse!  Ii^iDcna,  ,Um  ^ritUh  govefwnmit  extracts 
tarn,  and  unw-ts  Maiicbester~aothiDg  more :  the;  rule,  the;  do 
not  gov  sen— the;  oocap;,  the;  do  not  oooqoer !  Here  at  home, 
what  a  sullen  pet^le ;  hideonsi;  OTertazad*  tuuunnsed,  irrriigioas, 
nithoat  indiviimal  or  national  Ugh  aniiration  I  In  Ireland-^there 
behold  the  sign  of  English  genius  for  goremment !  It  was  the 
Knglisb  invented  sUver;  of  the  blaeks—wnat  a  blander !  It  was  the 
Ksglish  then  ioreoted  emanoipatiMi  of  Uie  black»-— what  a  bhnider !" 

**  But  the  Bq^ish  oonstiCodon." 

"  TIm;  mre  a  great  nation  in  spite  of  it,  not  beeanae  of  it.  What 
iastitntions  I  Toe  Choreh  has  no  hold.  The  Court  of  Ohancer;  is 
a  corse.  The  Sovereign  a  diotneetie  model.  The  Pens  a  sham.  The 
Home  of  Gommoos  n  clnb.   Pai^erism  an  Instftntion  !"  - 

Next  ve  have, 

AvBrrxoir — ^Wiih  Tas  CaxtL  On. 

Mrs  TMBn  had  her  servant,  the  Hibernian  OEE,  as  he  was  called 
(beiog  O'Uea),  lodged  in  a  cottage  not  f»r  o£F,  provided  with  a  sen* 
•iUe  steed*  and  kept  eonntantlv  ^ing  between  the  eonvent  and  the 
Bol  very  distant  oit;  of  Turin,  bringing  to  the  disconsolate  widow. 
French,  Geman*  and  Engltsh  noveu,  as  well  as  old  standard  litera^ 
tore  of  all  sorts ;  fbr  she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  as  the 
onl;  taste  she  could  gm&fr  under  the  self-enforced  circumstances. 
Besides  the  gomaw,  ud  ue  pla;s,  and  the  classics  of  all  binds — all 
of  which  were  car^^j  ooocealed,  in  going  and  coming,  from  the 
6ared;  innocent  ignorant  abbess — ^tbere  came  oijonx,  bonbons,dresseaf 
Isces,  and  the  necessities  of  the  superfluous  toilette  :  and  what  with 
dkcse  ifisripations,  earnest  prayers,  excellent  meals,  and  penance, 
birds  mid  the  beads,  a  flower-garden  and  i^ts,  the  piano  and  expia< 
tion,  altogether — with  the  soete^  of  some  charming  nuns,  who  were 
«lwa;s  eager  to  be  told  the  stories  of  the  Bomtau  and  of  the  married 
life  of  the  story-teller — the  three  ve&ra  of  retreat  passed  with  greater 
raf^^  than  those  of  Diocletian,  Charles  the  TiMi,  Trinee 
MttwiaMI,  and  other  fianons  Potentates  looked  after  b;  Dr. 
Doran* 
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Before  Thaduniy  had  become  a  dtowman,  wantiDg  odIt  a 
piano  to  excel  Henry  Russell  in  dodges,  and  before  he  had 
taken  to  deifying  Jjows  Napoleon  and  raking  up  the  dead  alan- 
ders  of  our  greats  great  grand  fathers  to  cast  dirt  on  the  memorjr 
of  the  Four  Georges*  he  had  many  paasages  in  his  fictions  votthj 
oni  most  complete  umiration,  however  much  we  mightdisseDt 
from  theirtone  or  apirit.  Bnt  brilliant  nod  telling  aathesepas- 
sageawo^jhe  hasnothii^saperior  to  the  following  which  weoall, 

WoHAN  Sbbn  THROuoa  BouEuuH  Glass. 

There  ii  au  endleu  mystery  between  the  seies.  They  bave*  in  their 
most  educated  state  at  least,  very  little  notion  of  one  another.  A 
woman  brings  forth  a  man-ohild,  and  to  her  dyii^  dav  never  onder* 
stands  the  man.  The  man  who  has  most  knowlei^  or  men  has  least 
knowledge  of  women :  to  understand  a  woman  needs  a  refined*  ddi* 
cate,  inqnisitire  turn,  that  matcolinity  is  seldom  equal  to.  What 
ludicrous  women  the  poets  oreate :  take  Milton's  Eve,  for  instance ! 
What  absurd  men  have  been  sketched  on  paper  bpr  mind-^K>Qiiding 
women — ^take  Mrs.  Gore's  for  instance.  Let  philosophical  pM^la 
mention  the  reason :  let  others  be  content  with  the  fact. 

Men  believe  in  the  patience  ctf  women.  GompUment  the  animil 
on  any  thing  els^  but  not  on  that— it  is  a  donkey's  qnalitr :  were  it 
her  gnali^  we  should  not  dote  on  her.  Her  fjuhngs  are  those  of  the 
bigber-brad  animaL  It  is  her  want  of  patience  which  is  her  charm 
and  curse.  Did  yon  ever  notice  a  woman  driving  a  pur  of  ponies  ? 
It  is  very  pretty,  but  very  peculiar.  She  ^uts  the  teased  things  to 
th^r  topmost  speed-  She  is  always  whipping  their  dodging  danks. 
She  is  uways  elatching  the  gatvanised  reins.  She  is  always  looking 
right  and  left,  twisting  and  tossing  her  fantastically-covered  bead 
two  ways  at  once.  She  sees  the  mighty  'buses,  and  avoids  them  hun- 
dreds of  jards  before  they  come  up.  She  goes  ten  feet  too  much  on 
one  side  in  clearing  the  rushing  cab  or  whirling  chariot.  Agun, 
did  you  ever  see  a  woman  crossing  a  road  ?  What  patieoo^-— that  is 
to  say,  what  fright  1  what  dashing  forward  and  diving  back ;  and 
when,  at. a  crisis,  she  scuds,  how  recklessly  high  does  she  disclose  the 
excited  hose  I  So  ib  marriaf^.  Doubtless,  when  welUbamessed, 
and  the  groaning  char-au-banc,  onmcbing  over  the  mud,  ia  full  of 
childraif  she  puUs  steadily,  the  scorched  collar  withaL  But  bow  she 
skits,  and  scampers,  and  shies,  and  jumps  at  flrsti 

Therese  had  charaoter,  not  thought :  she  did— 4ihe  ^dn't  think  t 
and  was  miserable.  Very  likely,  marriage  is  sometimes  ehains  of 
flowers.  But  you  pluck  and  puli  at  the  garland  nervously,  and  it's 
soon  an  affair  of  stalks ;  and  stalks  hurt  if  you  kick  against  them. 
But  the  regular  chains  are  worn  by  the  adept  convict  with  comfort. 
The  disaster  in  marriage  is,  that  the  sweet  delusions  of  the  coming 
happiness,  to  be  caught  and  fondled,  raatntuns  the  nnsyllogiatio  soul 
in  an  uiiphiloso^hical  state.  In  the  condemned  cell,  where  affairs 
ore  realized,  prisoners  always  sleep  well.  And  yet  there  are  some  of 
our  statesmen  complacently  chattering  about  a  new  law  of  divorce. 
Bah  1    It  is  the  destiny  of  humaoi^  to  marry  and  regret  it  t  «ad 
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the  Uw  should  beware  the  easoalties  that  occur  to  those  who  step 
tictween  man  and  wife  in  the  assuaging  commotion  that  tempers 
domestic  bliss. 

Life  is  a  desert  Profound  thought !  Marriage  and  mirage  are 
the  same  thii^,  diflferentljr  spelt.  But  does  it  do  the  caravan  an; 
him  to  beliere  in  water?  When  you  are  thirsty,  the  next  best 
thii^  to  having  water,  is  to  believe  that  70I1  are  going  to  have  it. 
Lire  the  mir^el    Live  Marriage  I 

But  it  it  a  washr  snbject.  Next  to  Single  Life,  marriage  it  the 
Boat  ladicrous  ana  the  most  insipid  of  all  lives. 

Once  detained  at  a  Rue  de  Rivoli  hotel*  in  Paris — costly,  comfort, 
•b^-bedded  Wimkor — I  was  reduced  to  a  daily  analysis  of  the  coffee, 
room. 

There  also  breakftsted  and  £ned  there,  with  equal  regularity,  a 
yoong  eoaple— newW  married.   They  were  Aroerioans.    He  was  of 
that  yonDg>plaDteF.m>iii.the-South  oomplextont  which  you  see  often 
St  the  Trafalgar,  €keeiiwieb,  eatii^?  whitebut,  and  paymg  for  it  out 
of  the  product  of  Uaek  men  ;  a  low  forehead,  a  classic  nose,  shining 
dive  cheeks,  oocoa-out  teeth,  and  round  Greek  chin.    She  was  a 
tiay  thii^  of  flash  fifteen,  olive  and  ripe,  with  brown  glistening  ring- 
kti  on  a  delicious  girly  head.   They  fed  there — the  hnogry,  timid 
btrd| — because  they  dreaded,  no  doubt,  the  hum  and  stare  of  the 
cafes.    This  coffee-room  was  solitary  of  all  but  myself ;  and  I  hid 
myself  behind  one  of  those  large  yellow  reprint  novels  that  Paris 
appears  to  be  principally  engaged  in  manufacturing.    Me  they  never 
tnought  of  ;  they  regarded  the'  room  as  inhabited  by  themselves  and 
the  waiter.    The  waiter  was  a  stem  matter-of-fact  man,  rough  with 
these  tender,  cooing  Yankees,  to  whom  he  was  incessantly  pointing 
oat  piat*,  and  from  whom  he  was  always  taking  incoherent  orders 
fivonrable  to  the  establishment ;  and)  in  deference  to  his  middle-aged 
prejudices,  they  prattled  low,  whisperingly  as  the  south  wind,  over 
die  unal  thing.   How  beaming  they  were ;  what  dulcet  eodearina 
breath ;  wliat  pretty  caresses  1   How  X  used  to  envy  that  man  I  I 
hated  him.    He  was  so  rich,  had  such  youth,  had  such  an  appetite, 
and  sndi  a  bride.   Human  felicity  at  last,  I  thought,  to  be  noted 
down.   I  would  rather  iiee  it  daily,  than  in  fact  breakfast  at  the 
"  Cardinal,'*  and  dine  at  the  "  Trois  Frdres  ;**  and  I  ate  my  bifst^, 
dwminable,  and  drank  my  St.  Jullien,  corked,  in  sympathetic  peace 
fMT  a  fortnight  in  that  coffee-room— a  room,  but  for  them,  simply 
od<»rous  of  the  plentiful  and  palpable  British  breakfasts  of  the  morn, 
ing.  At  last  we  bowed  to  one  another ;  smiled ;  good-dayed.  Finally,  ' 
one  evming  at  dinner  she  rose  and  left  the  room  without  him,  after 
a  prolongra  and  poetic  repaat.    She  curtsied  prettily  in  a  6ouociog, 
flattering  brown  dress,  that  seemed  a  continuation  of  the  veil  of  ring- 
lets, and  departed  like  a  vision.   The  youth,  the  Apollo,  brave  and 
bright,  carried  his  chair  over  to  me.    He  winked. 

"  Eaten  too  much  to-day,  she  has,"  said  he;  "and  now  I'd  like 
to  have  a  liquor  and  smoke  with  you,  friend.   I'd  likedarnedly  to  go 
and  see  an.oat«nd-oat  Bal  in  Paris.    Shall  ns?^ 
On  that  day  I  resolved  nerar  to  marry.   We  are  too  gross  for 
£8 
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the  institution.   The  mairiiges  that  ere  made  in  heaven  areftilfllled 

there. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uuplea&ant  truth  in  the  following 

abont  marriage,  though  it  is, 

M4RUIAGB  Sbes  ITkom  a  Bohemian  Poikt  of  Vision. 

It  is  a  ver;  common  thing,  an  unhappy  marriage.  Everybody 
knows  that,  and  yet  eTerjboc^  marries :  and  of  course  everybody  u 
right ;  for  in  life  there  is  only  a  chmce  of  nnhap[Hnesseif — to  remaia 
rinirle*  is  to  be  certainly  miserable,  as  we  are  gr^ariotu  ammals  ; 
to  five  in  scandalous  union,  is  to  fight  with  the  respectalnliUes ;  to 
take  to  marriag^>  is  to  tr^  a  chance  of  blisa — ia  to  get  certain  bUae 
for  a  month  01;  two ;  which,  short  as  the  period  is,  you  are  not  oer- 
tain  of  out  of  marriage:  so  everybody  marries,  and  the  eiperience 
of  mankind  approves  of  marriage,  mnn  the  common-sense  point  of 
view.  If  ladies  and  gentlemen  marry  in  a  passion*  insisting  that  they 
were  born  for  one  another,  and  do  not  calculate  that,  in  a  year  or  so. 
they  will  find  it  a  dull  business,  requiring  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
common-sense  point  of  view,  is  the  institution  responsible  for  their 
being  idiotic  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becton  tested  perfect  happiness  in  the  first  three 
monthft— it  was  in  the  Long  vacation  that  they  were  united— of 
their  married  life*  They  felt  so^ood,  so  pure,  so  honest  then,  that 
they  deserved  that  perfect  bappmess.  It  is  a  singularly  complete 
answer  to  aentimentalists,  who  are  ashamed  of  the  animid  part  of  our 
nature,  that  love  is  the  most  subtlv  refined,  most  grand,  least  selfish, 
when  it  ia  love  in  marriage ;  and  tiiat  married  lovers  are  genermllj 
in  their  most  noble  and  most  intelleotual  existence,  predse^  in  the 
period  when  they  rather  rq'oice  at  not  being  '<  all  soul."  Jean  Pan! 
has  remarked  the  error  of  those  who  mistake  the  love  of  one  for  the 
love  of  mankind  ;  bat,  still,  it  is  certain  that  our  best  momenta  of 
phiJaDtbropy  are  when  we  are  most  intensely  in  love  with  ourselves 
— our  own  decond  selveS)  pro  tern.  For  the  three  months  in  which 
the  Bectons  wandered  hand^in-hand* through  Europe,  and  at  the  end 
of  which,  opening  their  Bower  of  Bltss  in  a  bighly-respectabte  street, 
they  offered  their  friendship  to  society, — were  so  joyous,  so  beauti- 
fully happy,  that  they  were  worth  any  amount  of  subsequent  disasters. 
And  the  reaction  was  rather  severe.  In  six  months,  Mrs.  Beobm 
agreed  with  her  husband  that  it  would  be  madness  to  neglect  work : 
in  nine  months,  she  had  ascertained  that  she  must  expect  very  little 
of  bis  society :  and  in  .eighteen  months,  she  was  glad  th^  his  avoca- 
tions at  chambers  left  her  pmrfeotly  free  to  occupy  and  amuse  herself 
as  she  ^eased,  from  breakfast- time  to  midnight. 

Mr.  Becton,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  did  not  regret  his  mar- 
rii^^e,  was  kind  to  his  wife ;  was  pleased  with  the  oomlbrt  and  sotidt^ 
of  a  home  ;  had  found  out  that  he  preferred  the  interest  and  exoite- 
ment  of  his  profesuon  to  dinner  parties,  or  evening  parties,  or /ct*» 
of  any  sort ;  that  hiu  wife  had  only  to  talk  to  him  of  what  did  not 

greatly  charm  him  into  attention,  and,  generally,  be  was  gkid  that 
er  sisters  and  her  old  friends  were  so  near  ber«  to  enable  her  to  pass 
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ber  time  pleasuitlj.  They  never  had  one  quarrel  about  aaj  slwht 
Dittw :  luch  quarrels  aa  married  people  who  determine  to  be  a&c- 
tioaitely  alwajs  together  m  ooottantly  have  t  and  tn  their  euj  ezia- 
Inc^  M  his  pfwpttitj,  bar  aatiafaotifHi  witik  that  prosperity,  their 
calm  complete  household,  and  their  ^railing  separation,  great 
natters  for  altercation  did  not  occur.  Kn^er  tried  to  rule  or  in- 
ftoence  the  other :  they  tidked  Independently,  uid  lived  very  inde- 
MBdaatlv}  and  though  she  sometunes  sighed  in  envy  of  greater 
Miei,  highMC  bom  and  glittering  in  a  subRmer  sphere,  and  be,  nov 
Hid  then,  wae  vexed  and  brooded  when  he  had  to  dine  alone,  and  to 
have  bis  tea  brought  to  his  little  library  by  a  servant  j  on  the  whole, 
mther  regretted  the  matrimony  in  which  tbey  were  implicated. 
What,  then,  if  they  were  disiUdsioned  ?  It  was  a  comfortable  match : 
sod  for  this  reason — both  had  beeome  indifferent.  When  there  is 
unh^piness— not  merely  n^i^ve,  but  positive  and  imfortanate  un- 
happiness — it  is  when  the  one  continues  to  love,  and  the  other  has 
become  disgusted.  Greatest  unbap^iness  of  all,  it  is  when  the  indif- 
teence  has  become  conte'mptuoos  mdifference :  the  right  sort  of 
aeasaUon  for  married  life— as  so  few  can  sustain  u-dent,  fresh, 
lesaioe  love— 4a  indifference  accompanied  with  re^iecL  Thus,  a 
dever  woman  is  often  seen  content  with  a  'husband  who  is  a  fo<d, 
but  whose  moral  character  is  high  ;  and  of  course,  on  the  oth^  hand* 
clever  men  culdvate  idioUc  wives — there  is  so  much  guarantee  oiF 
geednen  in  m  downright  brainless  angd. 

The  worst  of  such  arrangements  \»  those  of  the  Bectons  is,  that 
if  the  wife  is  pretty,  has  been  flirty  before  ber  marriage,  and  con- 
tiones,  after  her  marriage,  in  the  old  set,  she  runs  great  ^  risks  of 
dunagtog  ber  moral  character,  and  of  having,  in  the  last  resort«  to 
sacrince^er  virtue  to  save  her  reputation.  People  never  saw  Mr. 
Becton — began  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Becton ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Becton  was  a  very  good  girl,  so  far  as  she  knew,  is  it  wonderful 
that  she  was  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Bec- 
ton? She  committed  indiscretions;  and  she  found  that  people  saw  them, 
sod  that,  for  the  matter  of  their  opinion,  she  might  just  as  well  have 
eomraitted  faults.  A  poor  woman,  neglected  by  a  husband,  pestered 
by  her  lover,  gets  into  a  false  position,  gets  oompromised,  and  the 
lom  manages  the  rest,  despite  of  her. 

Hn.  Becton  was  a  person  without  sufficient  character  tolikennu 
lb,  or  virtue  as  virtue :  she  was  influenced  by  her  educaUon,  her 
conneetions,  her  position,  and  was  the  victim  or  circumstances.  She 
had  DO  flmlt  to  find  with  ber  husband,  except  for  that  which,  from 
the  nuui^  point  of  view,  was  to  hia  and  his  faUur's  honor— Uiat  hia 
btber  had  a  somewhat  ignoble  trade  in  Northwbat ;  and,  had  her 
hoibaad  taken  the  trouble  to  study  her  and  to  manage  her,  she 
would  have  lived  or  died  worthily  enough.  But  she  couldD't  sta^  at 
bMne :  she  liked  the  motion,  the  glare,  and  the  excitement  of  socie^. 
She  had  married  sisters ;  and  when  married  sisters  get  together  they 
tometimes  become  cynical  and  linromantio,  and  talk  of  the  abstract 
other  sex  much  as  men  talk  of  women~never  conudering  how  their 
pbQosophy  upliea  to  their  own  womankind  of  wives  and  sisters. 
Mrs.  Becton  bad  not  brwn  or  heart  enoogh  to  render  her  safe  In  ber 
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fireedoin.  Her  old  lovers,  ineligible  as  hosbanda,  clostered  round 
her,  and  there  was  so  much  talk  of  love  that  she  bc^an  to  believe  she 
had  done  a  deadly  wrong  in  inarrjing  Rectos. 

Here  for  the  present  we  leave  the  Friends  of  SoAemia^  but 
ve  would  Mr.  Whitty  had  set  up  his  tent  for  a  time  amongst 
the  Irish  Bohemians.  What  a  world  of  observation  the  Bar 
and  the  four  Conrts  would  open  up.  The  seniors  plotting  and 
settling  in  corners  who  is  likdjto  go  up  to  heaven,  and  who  ukely 
thereupon  to  go  up  to  that  other  heaven,  the  Seuch.  The 
juniors  just  wi^ed,  who  are  in  training,  and  going  in,  for 
the  Chancellorship,  and  who  cultivate  the  Castle  societj  by 
drivingin  batches  of  four,  in  a  single-covered  car  and  hired  couit 
suits,  to  the  levee ;  the  staff  gownsmen  of  ten  years  standing 
toadying  attorneys  until  the^  almost  touch  their  wigs  and  saj, 
"  want  a  barrister,  sir ;  do  it  cheap,  only  shop  for  law,  sir ;" 
the  ignoring  all  merit  save  that  uf  one  man,  the  speaker's  self. 
And  then  the  judges,  some,  whose  learning  made  them  wh^ 
they  are,  side  by  side  with  those  who  in  old  days  were  hoisted 
to  the  judgment  scat,  when  the  ermine  was  a  disgrace,  the 
shroud  of  ignorance,  or  the  livery  of  bigotry.  And  the  levee, 
with  its  mob  of  goutry,  broken  gentlemen,  trading  politicians, 
panting  place  men,  aspiring  attorneys,  and  the  raff  of  the 
squares.  And  then  the  drawing-rooms ;  Mrs.  Fiunigan,  the 
attorney's  wile  looking  down  on  Flannagan  the  doctor's ;  and 
the  young  swells  cursing  the  Lord  Lienteuant  because  he 
stop])ed  the  champagne ;  and  the  sweet  young  things,  talking  <^ 
Kingstown,  and  the  bands,  and  the  free  sights  generally ;  and 
the  clergymen  toadying  the  bishops,  and  the  seedy,  parturieut 
parsons^ rives,  full  of  converting  the  Papista  by  means  of 
soup  and  stirabout;  and  then  the  young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  detailing  to  each  other  how  cheaply  they  hired  the 
resplendent  vest  and  stained  smalls  in  which  they  figure, 
just  as  the  other  sex  have  been  telUng  those  from  whom  thej 
cannot  conceal  it,  how  well  Packer  of  L^nsler-street,  or  Morr. 
essie  uf  South  Frederick-street,  cleans  lace  and  feathers ;  and  t  hen 
the  bustle  of  going  home  ;  Lord  Pouldoody's  carriage  called, 
and  Mrs.  M*Sweeny  Mulligan's  covered  car  stopping  the  way; 
and  then  the  servants  with  frowzy  coats  made  to  fit  all  sized 
men,  and  colored  neck-ties,  and  baggy  trousers,  and  uncut  hair, 
and  all  with  cockades  in  their  four  and  ninepenny  hats; 
and  then  the  FVemdn  and  Saunders  in  the  morning,  describing 
the  dresses,  whilst  the  milliner's  man  is  in  the  ball  waiting  for  the 
amount  ol  the  account;  and  papa  is  going  off  to  pl^ge  the 
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iamilj  dtamood?,  with  the  convenient  relativOj  to  raise  moDcy 
to  meet  a  bill  given  for  the  outfit ;  and  whilst  the  daughter  is 
thinking  of  the  coinpliuaeuts  paid  to  har  dress  and  figure  by 
Snobbiiis,  llie  Aid-de-Camp,  Siiobbins  is  taking  a  coatempUtive 
pipe, and  tkinkingwhat  afcKdshemust  be notto wears  stays  when 
sfae  wiU  dance  the  polka. '  And  then  the  charming  summer 
Receptions  in  the  Lodge  (hardens;  the  Jjord  Lieutenant 
Tsodyking  abont  amongst  the  Wateauish  groups  who  are 
making  poses- plastiques  of  themselves.  The  brilliant  yo  ung 
gendemen  in  "aU  rounders/'  and  the  pretty  young  ladies  in 
crinoIiDe,  those  cruel  sousjupes  buuffaotes,  which  are  weapons 
in  their  tenseness,  and  make  your  shins  black  and  blue  with  a 
whisk  from  the  taiL  We  know  nothing,  for  VVhitty's  book,  like 
a  Summer  Reception; — a  smiling  Vice  Boy,  deputy  of  a  deputy; 
bored  aids  ;  sweltering  matrons;  panting  maidens^  smotheredin 
nnslin  and  chcuked  with  dost ;  pompous  papas,  hot  from 
the  ooarta  or  hospitals  and  waiting  for  a  word  from  His 
Excellency;  soob,  all  collars  and  caffs  and  whiskers,  and  every 
bodv  ttuiaiDg  for  the  refrigerated  coffee,  or  gasping  for,  as 
Uoldoon  of  the  Sallyuoggin  Artillery  calls  it  to  Cleary  of  the 
Ualtinahone  Fenciblra,  the  ice  "  with  the  dead  could  out  of  it," 

Here  would  be  a  field  for  Mr.  Whitty,  a  field  totally  un- 
worked  savoi  by  Lever,  who  is  only  capable  of  opening  tlie 
surface  nnless  he  steals  from  somebody  else ;  let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Whitty  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  We  meant 
to  have  kept  llie  "  diggin"  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  bis  friend, 
and  be  shaJl  have  it  for  his  own  pick-axe — Gli  amici  legoao 
la  borsa  con  un  filo  di  ragnatelo." 

Taming  now  from  the  reality  of  Mr.  Whitty  to  the  rouiance 
of  Mrs.  Hemphill,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  sprung  from  the  biglieat 
sommit  of  Magillicuddy's  fieeks,  with  their  stony  facts,  to  float 
on  the  deep  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  where  fancied  chiefs  of  long 
ago  lie  sleeping. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  thus,  away  from  the  cares  and  turmoil 
of  a  busy  world,  and  dwell,  for  even  a  short  period,  in  the 
Eden  of  a  romance ;  such  is  the  tone  and  tenor  of  Freida,  the 
Jba^em;  mA  in  this  guise  we  mean  to  treat  it.  The  scene 
opens  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  when 
PkU^  le  Bel  thongh  swaying  the  destinies  of  France,  was  still 
niled  by  his  brother,  CharUiy  Count  de  Falou :  both  entertained 
a  marked  hostility  to  the  Temphirs,  in  unison  with  many  of  the 
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crowned  heads  of  Earope.    This  hostility  was  -occasioned  more 
by  jealoasy  of  the  advancing  power  of  the  TemplarSj  than  by 
any  feeling  of  morality  r^rding  the  shortcomings  of  the  order, 
thoDgh  nnfoitanately  at  a  later  period  this  served  as  a  pretext  fov 
their  total  suppression.   Onr  story,  however,  eomoienoes  with 
a  diplomatic  jonmey  of  CStarfi»to  the  Ihiie  ^Saoaria,  whera 
he  meets  and  becomes  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  ^rl,  poor  and 
dependent,  thongh  a  near  relative  to  the  Duke.  Beatrix  Vueonti 
has  but  just  returned  from  a  convent,  where  she  had  been 
educated ;  and  to  a  rare  beauty  of  person,  added  the  charms  of 
a  noble  heart  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  her  reserve  of  man- 
ner snited  ^mirably  with  her  pecuUar  style  of  beauty,  her  lof^ 
stature  and  Juno-lDce  beating  being  in  striet  kxx^ing  with  the 
dignity  of  her  deportment.    Such  a  combination  of  atteactiona 
acted  as  un  incentive  to  Be  Falaia*  passion,  and  the  Dnke 
looked  on  this  triumph  of  his  ambition  with  an  anxious  eye. 
Nor  was  £eatriie  herself  unconscious  of  the  proud  man's 
l^rd,  and  aware  of  her  inability  to  return  it,  used  every 
effort  of  her  gebtle  nature  to  repress  his  admiration.  GtarUa, 
however,  unaccustomed  to  refusal,  and  aware  that  both  his 
military  prowess  and  personal  beauty,  rendered  him  a  meet 
companion  for  the  first  and  fairest  in  the  land,  dreams  not  of 
repTUse ;  and  withont  even  consulting  Beatrix,  having  obtained 
the  conseut  of  his  brother  through  the  into'vention  of  a  yoimg 
priest,  named  Frances  tfEseuio,  esteemed  for  superior  talents, 
extensive  learning,  and  unaffected  piety;  he  employs  this 
EkuIo  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  Beatrix,  never  doubting  her 
joyful  consent.  .  Judge  then  of  this  proud  mau's  dismay,  wheti 
informed  that  the  lady  rejects  his  suit,  she  having  acknowledged 
in  confidence,  to,  the  priest,  her  love  for  a  young  Templar,  Guy 
SAv/eerffM.   The  Duke's  exasperation  almost  exceeds  that  of 
Be  Faloi9f  though  both  are  ignorant  that  an  eartidy  riml 
occasions  this  sad  rejection,  for  sad  it  proved,  in  the  total  sub- 
version of  every  good  quality  in  the  mind  of  C^arieSf  whose 
nature  thenceforward  became  bold  and  bad.    Beatrix,  by 
her  own  desire,  returns  to  a  conventaal  life,  for  which  they  con- 
ceive she  has  a  special  inclination.    It  was  during  her  sojoatn 
at  the  conventthatshemetaud  loved      if  ^«E«;^:-tlieiVMiW 
^  BaupUny*9  residence  being  near  she  spent  her  racfttiods 
with  the  daughter  of  that  noble  house,  who  was  also  a  boarder 
in  the  convent.    The  Templar  was  a  f^quent  inmate,  and  con- 
sidered the  best  lance  of  his  order,  and  nut  in  power  and  in- 
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inenoe  to  the  grand  roaster,  Pei^r  de  Beaujea*.  Though  not  as 
IttDdBome  as  Charles,  he  still  gained  the  entire  heart  of  St«Urun 
Be  Vaiois  anxious  to  know  all  of  Beatris^t  life  in  the  convent, 
enplon  his  sqnire,  GaiiiUtVt  to  act  as  spy  and  infbnner;  well 
fitted  Djr  natore  for  this  purpose  he  soon  discovers  her  lore  for 
a  Templar,  and  informs  his  master.  Oaultier  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  having  uo  vocation,  on  his  sister  marrj^ing 
into  the  noble  house  of  Evrenx,  he  left  the  Church  and  became 
moire  to  De  Faldis*  Guy  ttAuoergne  had  on  interview  with 
MoAri*^  and  dtscoveriog  the  danger  she  had  been  in  of  been  lost 
to  him,  got  himself  absolved  from  his  vows  and  was  married. 
Cb  (Uiarlea  being  informed  of  the  matter  be  immediately  waited 
on  Philip  to  enforce,  on  thi^  plea,  the  suppression  of  the 
Ibnplars. 

Thirteen  mouths  have  now  eUpsed,  and  thesoenehas  changed 
to  Palestine.  Feter  Beaujean  bang  ill,  Ouy  d$  Awergne  suc- 
ceeds as  gmnd  master,  though  a  pwfect  oontraat  in  mann»  to 
tin  pare  and  asoetio  Peter.  It  was  Christmas  £ve,  and  some 
of  (ne  younger  and  wilder  spirit?  of  the  Templars  have  pre- 
vailed on  L^Amergne  to  admit  a  party  of  Jot^leur*  for  their 
recreation.  Tradition  imparted  to  this  wild  race  an  ancient 
and  noble  ancestry,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  tame  Con- 
atantine,  whose  desire  of  uprooting  paganism  banished  them 
as  mmderers ;  they  atiU,  however,  retained  a  apeciea  of  free- 
masonry, by  which  they  recognised  and  aided  each  oUierin  the 
most  remote  regions.  The  party  entered ;  amongst  them  was 
Freidat  daughter  to  the  bead  or  chief,  a  woman  of  amazing 
height,  and  features  well  ont,  bearing  an  expression  at  once 
aortere  and  melancholy.  Fivida,  who  takes  so  prominent  a 
position,  merits  a  full  description.   Of  sui^assing  loveliness, 

6bt  wore  dnwen  of  slight  white  Penuan  ulk)  of  imoiMiM  width, 
damcd  round  the  delicate  ankle  by  bands  of  ela^o  gold*  studded 
win  brilliante  and  emeralds  of  great  price  f  over  these  was  thrown 
a  dreu  of  Chios  gmtue,  shading  the  bosom  juat  swelliiu;  into 
womanhood.  A  robe  of  asnre  Damasoas  silk  was  oonfinea  to  the 
wiiit  by  a  lone  of  gold  sparkling  with  jewels  ;  and  Freida  wore 
bcBcdets  of  the  same.  A  circle  of  orlrat  pearl  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
dem ornamented  the  bead  ;  from  which  flowed*  nearly  to  the  £rat,  a 
wofaiion  of  fur  waving  hair,  unconfined  by  braiding  or  ornameDt. 
This  fantaitic  and  splendid  drees  in  some  d«p>ee  resembled  that  at 
the  period  worn  bj  the  Almashs  of  Bgypt,  only  that  of  the  latter  too 
ftiUy  displayed  the  charms  of  the  wearer ;  whereas  Freida's  was  so 
vranged,  tnat  Beatrix,  the  Christian  maid,  need  not  have  bhlshod 
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to  have  worn  it  before  the  atem  Brothers  of  St.  Bmno*  who  night 
have  condenued  its  Tanitj  wd  extravaganeej  bnt  not  iti  want  of 

virgin  delicacy. 

We  are,  however,  ashamed  to  admit  that  I/Awergne,  for- 
getful of  his  vows  to  Beatrix  as  he  had  been  heretofore  of  his 
vows  to  his  Order,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Freida,  and 
she  returns  his  passion  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  wild  and  he- 
roic nature,  bat  spurns  his  lore  unless  he  consents  to  make  her 
his  wife;  and  Guy,  aware  that  his  former  marriage  rendered 
any  snch  contract  a  nullity,  consents  to  the  pagan  rite.  But  the 
of  Acre  is  approaching,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Templan 
at  hand.  GauUier,  Be  Valoii  spy  and  squire,  has  come  to 
Palestine,  his  maternal  uucle  being  elected  legate,  he  accom- 
panies him,  and  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  ItaHan 
troops,  who,  being  defeated,  he  joins  the  Temfdars,  and  hav- 
ing gallantly  defended  the  grand  master,  he  receives  several 
spear  wounds,  and  falls  over  the  dead  body  of  Pe6er  de  Beatjean. 
A  few  unhappy  Christians  fled  in  despair,  whilst  the  dames 
from  some  burning  fortresses  east  a  lurid  glare,  throwing  the 
forms  of  Uie  dead  and  dying  into  ghaatiy  raief. 

And  now,  amidst  the  partial  darkness,  a  long  train  of  nuns  ia  seen ; 
tbey  come,  like  mimstenng  spirits,  to  sootti  the  afflicted ;  and,  as 
tbej  raise  thur  nob,  clear,  melodious  voices,  to  chant  forth  the 
hymn, — 

"  Jesus,  Lord,  repair  our  lone, 
Bestore  to  ns  the  holy  Orosse*" 

they  seemed,  totbe  wounded,  a  choir  of  angels ;  aDdbopeSiblessedbopes 
of  eternity,  were  awaltened  in  hearts  wHicb,  it  may  be,  previonsly 
dared  to  nmrmur  at  the  decrees  of  Providnce.  Oh  1  it  was  joy, 
raptore  in  the  awful  hour  of  death  1— death  in  the  cold,  cheerfeu, 
bloody  field  of  battle,  of  murder,  and  of  strife^  to  hear  ibe  voioe  of 
prayer,  to  fbel  woman's  soft  hands  dress  their  wonods,  to  recline  on 
ner  bosom  as  she  moistens  the  parched  lips  which  befbre  had  fran- 
ticly  iproaned  for  one  drop  to  check  the  quenching  thirst;  for 
these  blessed  women  had  scattered  themselves  through  the  pLwe  as- 
sisting and  comforting  the  victims  of  nnsanotifled  ambition  or  of 
mistaken  zeal  I 

We  left  (/aH//i0r  prostrate  over  the  dead  body  of  the  master, 
when  a  strange  phantom  appears  before  him,«iid  Frieda  rescues 
him,  and  placing  him  on  her  palfrey,  Zine6j  supports  him  with 
her  arms,  nut  just  as  they  are  about  to  pass  the  Hospital  of 
the  KnighU  of  St  JbAn,  some  of  the  Knights  rushed  forth  and 
sinking  on  their  knees,  uplifted  their  swords  and  chanted  itath 
the  Orapro  Nobii, 
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Till  ypewanee  whidi  thtu  nffeoted  the  Kniriitt  of  St  John, 
though  simpla  in  desoriptioDf  in  effSact  undoabted^  leemed  straoge 
aod  mjitenoofl. 

Admidst  the  reigning  horrors  Fkwda  badriddMi  forth  inadudng 
coitame, — the  most  sunerb  in  her  posseation. —merely  easting  ower 
H  a  dark  mantle,  studaed  with  a  ereseent  and  stars,  to  be  worn  on 
dramatic  occanions  when  she  personated  Night.  The  breeze  had 
ipread  the  robe  to  its  full  extent ;  while  the  steed  was  shaded  behind 


her  beauty  gleaming  forth  in  renewed  lustre,  from  the  flu«h  of  ex- 
citement aod  anxiety.  Against  her  was  just  ^stioguishable  the 
ghastly  face  of  the  Legate's  nephew,  well  known  in  Acre^  and  who 
had  been  seen  by  hundreds  to  fall  dead  (so  it  was  belieTed)^  as  he 
boldly  shielded  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templara 
from  the  in5del  Saracens. 

"  Holjr  Siunti,  assoU  our  saffsring  souls !"  shouted  the  knights. 
"What  it  this  we  behold?— ves,  it  is  Oaultier,  the  Lite's 
n^hew  ;— there  is  no  mistaking.  God  have  meroy  I— ^oly 
Tn^n,  in  pity  inspire  as  with  the  anovledge  whether  it  be  a  spirit 
of  bght  or  of  evu  which  now  wafts  him  to  the  final  goal  of  the 
blessed  or  aoemeed  ?**  They  shuddered*  elevated  still  hivher  the 
cross-handled  wei^Kms*  and  loudw  uog  oat  the  Ora  pro  aoots. 

A  period  of  twenty  years  has  now  passed  over ;  Freida  and 
her  son  have  been  forsaken  by  the  Templar,  who  is  now 
residing  at  Athens  with  Beatrix,  and  his  son  Bodolphct  a  fine 
youth,  to  whose  heels  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  himself 
affixed  tiie  spurs  of  knighthood.  QaulUer  having  recaved 
a  deaconry  at  Natalia,  had  lived  there  up  to  the  present  period, 
bat  his  brother-in-law.  Count  Nicon,  dying,  and  leaving  him 
suudian  to  his  nephew  Foulqtu,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  on 
business,  where  do  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  disoovered  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  They  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  States  Gteno^.  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  been  seen 
in  the  strange  position  we  have  before  alluded  to ;  three  of  the 
Knifldits  who  had  escaped  bore  testemony  to  his  having  been 
Rcailed  to  life  throogh  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  and  that  lie 
had  sold  his  immortal  soul,  in  order  that  his  body  might  be 
lesnacitated.  In  this  dilemma  GaultUr  goes  to  De  Vakiif  who, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Templars,  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  Gaultier'*  story,  tells  him  that  he  must 
■eeose  the  <^ief  Templars,  and  arraign  the  Grand  Master,  Jamet 
Ik  Molaif  and  Ony  J/Auveryne,  of  necromancy,  and  collusion 
with  the  infidels,  and  thus  prostrate  the  Templars  whom  he 
hated.  GauUier  at  first  refuses  to  tell  aught  but  the  truth, 
hot  between  ^bribes  of  future  hvor,  and  menaces  a£  death,  he 
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consents,  and  having  brought  him  before  the  Frovtai,  better 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Chef  des  RaU,  he  obtains  an  order 
for  the  appearance  of  the  two  Templars,  'and  after  a  mock  (rial 
they  were  cruelly  sentenced  to  the  stake.  Sad  and  bitt«  was 
the  retribution  endared  by  that  uime  house  of  Talois. 

But  as  one  crime  generally  leads  to  another,  OauUier  had 
no  sooner  tconsented  to  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  than 
he  was  called  on  by  the  same  bold  bad  man,  to  hand  him  over 
seventy  thousand  florins  of  the  money  he  held  in  trust  as  his 
nephew's  gnardian  ;  the  reason  for  this  requirement  was,  he 
had  squandered  the  public  monies,  of  which  tlie  King  waa 
ignorant,  and  being  taunted  pubUoly  with  the  crime,  by 
Snffwrand  Marignv^^  had  given  nim  the  lie;  wheb  the  prow 
Norman  in  his  rage  struck  him,  and  refused  meeting  him  in 
combat,  on  the  plea,  that  by  his  embezzlement  of  the  public 
monies,  he  had  proved  himself  a  recreant  Knight.  On  the 
tenth,  it  was  then  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the  prelates  and 
peers  of  Ifrance  were  to  meet,  to  enquire  into  those  grave 
charges,  and  the  only  way  he  could  refute  them  was  by  hand- 
ing in  the  money,  and  then  woe  to  the  house  of  Mmigni ;  the 
hatred  of  a  Yaloia  mtiat  only  end  with  the  destnic^n  of  a 
foe. 

GauUier  yielded  to  his  menaces  ou  one  hand,  and  his 
promises  of  a  Cardinal's  hat  on  the  other,  and  thus  effected  a 
compromise  with  his  conscinoe.   Three  more  years  have  passed 

away,  and  with  them  the  Prince  and  the  Pontiff.  Louts  ffuttn 
had  alao  succeeded  and  died  away,  and  the  throne  was  no* 
filled  by  Philip  V.  who  had  in  liis  boyhood  so  warmly 
esponsed  the  Templars  cause  as  to  challenge  his  uncle  Charles 
in  fair  fight  to  decide  the  Templars'  guilt  or  innocence.  Another 
year  has  elapsed,  and  OaulHer  is  appointed  to  the  see  of  Longus, 
and  his  first  care  on  arriving  at  Paris  is  to  seek  ont 
J)e  Valois  and  demand  the  sums  of  money  lent,  now  that 
the  gnardianshtp  was  at  an  end.  He  hired  a  mngniGcent  hotel 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  went  with  much  pomp  to  attend 
a  reception  of  the  King,  but  the  young  monarch's  address  to 
the  newly  elected  Bishop  was  haughty  and  discourteous, 
unlike  his  usual  bland  poHteness,  for  independentof  the  Templars 
he  was  irritated  that  hia  Queen,  Jane  l/Artoisj  should  have 
selected  him  for  her  confessor.  Retiring  early  Gattltier  rode 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  for  the  hotel  De  Vatoity  and  was  surprised  to 
behold  all  desolate  j  on  inquiring,  he  discovered  that  during 
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tiie  ragn  of  Lonit  ffnUa,  Charles  had  ruled  France,  and 
vreaked  his  revenge  on  Enffueramd  Marigni ;  and  it  waa  con- 
sidered that  in  bo  doingj  he  had  reooarse  to  oiagi^,  and  was 
unsled  in  his  designs  bj  a  paoin  sorceress  who  was  an«nrard8 
bwned,  bat  on  the  death  of  Lonis,  the  Count  vani»hed»  soine 
laid  to  the  Holjr  Land,  bat  the  general  belief  was,  he  was  spirited 
anj  bj  the  Saxon  Jonglenr.  With  this  disjointed  informatiou, 
GwUier  departed  to  brood  over  bis  shattered  hopes. 

A  wotnau  in  widowed  garb  seemed  to  be  watdiing  for  bim^ 
ud  whilst  some  masj  c^ntauts  were  wrangling,  slipped  a 
laid  of  vellum  into  ma  hands,  and  disappeared.  On  gaining 
lib  hotel,  his  first  care  waa  to  flzamiue  the  scroll  he  nad  so 
insterioaslj  received,  he  th^n  hastened  to  greet  his  nephew 
Foulme^  who  had  been  awaiting  his  return.  It  is  necessarj, 
in  Older  to  elucidate  our  narrative,  to  enter  into  particulars 
lelative  to  this  young  man  and  his  claims.  We  have  before 
idated,  that  OauUieri  sister  had  been  married  to  CoiifU  JfM 
onlj  brother  to  the  Barm  2y£avuXf  who  on  inheriting  his 
Miates,  fonnd  them  encumbered  to  their  fall  value.  He  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Lord  JfAnmUe,  and  being 
iDmantically  in  love,  permitted  her  father  to  dispose  of  her 
property  at  pleasure ;  jt  so  happened,  that  in  oonaequence  of 
a  large  sum  advanced  to  Saint  Louit  towards  carrying  on  the 
Cnuade,  the  Jjord  ffjMvUle  and  his  heirs  possessed  the 
pow»  of  willing  theirproperty,  though  that  power  wasatvarience 
with  the  feudal  law  ;  proud  of  his  ^ughter's  connection  with 
the  royal  house  of  Fiance,  to  preserve  that  conaection  he  had 
the  entire  property  so  settled,  that  in  case  of  failure  of  male 
issue,  the  daoghter  would  iuheiit,  Eire  fifteen  months  had 
el^sed,  the  lovely  Baroness  was  laid  in  the  grave,  having  first 
anen  luitii  to  a  daughter.  As  rumoora  were  rife  of  the 
BaroD*a  fieice  temper  having  partially  caused  his  bride's  deatii, 
a  hostile  feelmggrew  op  between  him  and  the  Lord  dnville, 
which  it  was  tiie  policy  of  both  parties  to  conceal,  the  Baron 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  his  father-in-law  to  per- 
mit his  guardianship  of  the  infant  Lauiw.  She  had  scaroely 
attained  her  sixteenth  year  when  Xonf  J/Anville  died,  leaving 
her  in  cane  of  a  young  man,  FranetBM  I/£tcuio,  a  near 
kinsman;  IfEvrwx  seemed  unmindful  of  the  weakness  he 
had  betrayed  in  permitting  all  his  property  to  be  thus  seques- 
tared,  but  on  his  bther-in-law*8  deatii  discovered  that  he^ 
tlnoi^  haUred,  had  settled  every  rood  on  Louise*  Having 
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never  loved  bis  child,  he  now  detested  ha,  and  she  remained 

two  years  longer  under  EscuIo^m  care.  Being  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  weak  in  mind,  she  trembled  at  her  father's 
name,  who  at  this  period  sent  a  stern  mandate^  informing  her 
of  his  approaching  nuptials  with  a  lady  of  rank,  and  com- 
manding .lier  to  prepare  for  the  Convent  of  Laval.  JBteuioj 
aware  of  his  fixity  of  purpose,  as  the  only  means  of  contraven- 
ing that  cruelty,  aet  out  for  Borne,  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  Piyte  Boniface  for  Zouue.  During  his  absence,  the  castle 
was  crowded  vith  artisans,  preparatory  to  the  wedding. 
Amongst  them  was  a  jeweller  named  Hubert  Clii»oti,  who 
whilst  polishing  up  the  shields  and  corslets,  enchanted  Louim 
with  his  descriptions  of  them.  An  elopement  took  place,  the 
Baron*8  marriage  was  brokui  off, and  befwesix  years  I/Emu 
adopted  Foulfue  as  his  heir.  It  had  been  reported,  that 
in  a  fit  of  ra^  the  Baron  had  wiped  out  the  stain  of  a  dis- 
graceful mamage  in  his  daughter's  blood ;  that  he  done  so,  wai 
true,  but  she  before  dying  had  given  birth  to  a  daughto',  who 
was  named  Btma,  the  Pcipe  having  been  her  qwnaor,  granted 
her  all  the  daima  of  heirship. 

We  now  return  to  Foul^ut^t  interview  with  his  worthy  uncle. 
**  I  say,  Bishop,  you  are  welcome  back  to  France,"  was  the  first 
salutation  of  this  rude  man,  "  that  is,  if  you  confirm  the  report 
of  old  Baron  jy  Evrewai'i  Aeath  i  how  died  the  old  penitent  ?  I 
mean  to  make  good  useof  the  large  sums  deposited  in  your  hands, 
so,  come  at  once  to  the  reckoning ;  no  lack  of  payment  I  hope." 
OaulHer  replied,  that  when  assured  of  hia  right  of  inheritance  he 
would  resign  his  trust ;  he  then  explained  how  matters  were, 
the  existence  of  the  girl,  and  her  claims  ratified  by  Pope 
Sonifacgi  and  advise<l  bis  nephew  to  seek  her  band.  He, 
however,  informs  him,  that  he  is  in  love  with  Agatha  I^AbeUf 
who  was  at  Court,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen ;  ahe 
was,  however,  thought  to  be  under  a  cloud,  from  having  been 
considered  in  communication  with  Fr^da  ^  Jongleur.  Her 
uncle  when  dying,  made  a  testament,  by  which  Lord  Bodolpke 
Vuconti,  sou  of  the  Templar  Gvy  Jf  Auvergne^  was  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Foulque  for  the  maiden's  hand ;  stranger  still, 
should  Rodolphe  decline  tlie  proffered  honor,  one  half  her  pro- 
])erty  was  to  go  to  him,  and  the  remaining  portion  at  her 
death  to  the  Convent  of  Laval,  and  the  Benedictine  brothers 
of  Mayeane.  He  moreover  informs  him,  tlut  under  any 
circumstances,  Agaiha  shall  be  his  bride,  tliat  he  is  the'bead 
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of  the  malcontents,  and  that  Pari?,  nay,  even  Trance,  should 
be  deloged  id  blood  sooner  than  he  should  yield  bis  claim, 
nilip,  not  being  in  good  odor,  in  consequence  of  his 
patronage  of  the  Jews,  whom  the  Rirons  were  ansiuns  to 
destroy,  thinking  to  liquidate  by  that  means  the  large  sums 
th^  owed  to  the  Israelites ;  biassed  by  those  feelings,  they 
instigated  the  Parisians  to  demand  from  Philip  the  tottil 
destruction  of  the  Jews  by  an  Auto-da-fe,  The  King,  how- 
ever, sooner  than  consent  to  snch  an  act  of  cruelty,  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  good  feeling  of  the  people.  The  interests  of 
the  Buons,  and  the  excited  passions  of  the  populace,  rendered 
this  mild  appeal  fruitless,  and  it  was  through  the  intervention 
of  Franceico  JfEsculo^  the  Cordelier  brother,  that  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  on  condition  of  the  Jews  evacuating  Pans  in 
titree  weeks. 

Sodofyie  ViaeonH  having  requested  oermission  to  hunt  the 
wolves  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  d  Abeis,  the  barons,  in- 
censed that  a  stranger  should  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory, 
pledge  themselves  to  unite  in  the  -  dangerous  encounter. 
GawUkier,  however,  is  determined,  should  Rodolphe  succeed, 
to  accuse  him  of  accomplishing  this  noble  feat  by  the  aid  of 
magic,  inherited  from  ms  father.  He  again  encounters  the 
woman  from  whom  he  had  received  the  mysterious  note,  who, 
as  may  be  foreseen,  was  no  other  than  Freida.  She  relates 
to  him  a  long  and  painful  history  of  the  pa^t ;  how,  after  the 
desertion  of  Ouif  ^Auvergne,  she  resided  for  some  years  in  Jaffa 
with  her  boy  Edrid,  who  at  fifteen  becoming  delicate,  was 
ordered  to  a  European  climate;  she  then,  after  escaping  ship- 
wreck, by  which  all  her  means  were  consigned  to  the  deep, 
arrived  at  Paris  with  Iter  son,  at  a  time  when  the  JongUur$  were 
banished  by  Lmiu  Sulki,  not  alone  from  Paris  but  from  all 
France.  Destitute  of  all  means  of  support,  they  lived  in 
wr^hed  chambers  near  Montfancon,  their  only  mode  of  sub- 
nstence  being  obtained  by  Edri^s  singing  Oriental  ballads. 
IHioagh  perfectly  untaught,  this  boy  had  a  natural  taste  for 
mnsie  and  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  his  only  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  was  an  inherent  love  of  truth  which  in- 
stinctively guided  him.  lie  passionately  loved  his  mother, 
whose  privations  were  to  him  a  source  of  deep  pain.  Having 
lo»t  his  voice  through  hoarseness,  he  rushes  out  oue  evening  in 
despair,  not  knowing  how  to  procure  even  a  cooling  drink  for 
bis  motiier,  who  is  in  a  fever.   It  was  the  feast  of  Corpus 
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Christie  and  seeing  crowds  enter  the  charehj  be  metiDctivdj 

followed ;  the  solemnity  of  the  devotion  he  there  witnessed 
impressed  him  with  «  strange  feeling  of  awe,  whilst  the  discourse 
of  the  saintly  prelate,  preaching  the,  to  him  unknown,  doctrine 
of  Chri$tianitj,  shed  a  balm  over  his  hitherto  benighted  sool, 
and  he  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  at  length  found  a  source  of  hapfHuess  to  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  A  strange  feeling  of  un- 
consciousness overpowered  him,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found 
the  church  alpiost  empty  j  in  traversing  its  sacred  aiales  he 
observes  an  altar  on  which  was  a  gorgeous  vase  of  orients 
shape,  imbedded  with  genu;  he  stops  to  admire  it,  and  then, 
recollecting  the  state  of  his  sick  pamnt,  and  knowing  that  a 
Jew,  from  whom  he  had  before  obtained  money  for  some  of  his 
mother's  triokets,  would  give  him  a  large  sum  for  this  valuable 
prize,  he,  unconscious  of  the  crime  he  was  committing,  bears  it 
off  to  Oziai  tie  Jew,  and  obtains  sufiicient  for  hia  present 
wants  and  a  cithern  of  much  value — this  was  an  instrument  on 
which  he  played  to  perfection.  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  this  Taae  was  one  of  the  most  valued  gems  in  the  whde 
kingdom ;  there  was  even  a  legend  attadied  to  it,  which 
rendered  it  priceless  j  this  was,  that  if  the  Jews  could  gain  the 
possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  in  three  times  nine  they  would 


salf  m.  The  vase  having  been  discovered  in  a  state  of  decay  from 
neglect,  by  Jk  faloia,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arb^ 
he  had  given  it  to  ffttdert  (Uinm  the  jeweller,  to  reston  it ;  the 
Kinff  himaelf  kept  the  key  of  the  casket  to  which  it  was  con- 
signed ;  Clisson  had  brought  it  home  that  evening,  and  left 
it  on  the  altar  by  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Beamaia,  till  he 
had  returned  from  the  Louvre  with  the  key ;  uubappily.fiitrujinhiB 
absence  puiloined  the  vase  which  led  to  most  nnfbrtanate  con- 
clusions. Be  ValoUt  in  his  hatred  to  Enguerand  MttriffHi, 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  ai^omplishing  hia  vengeance 
and  had  the  temerity  to  accuse  the  bishop,  who  was  his  brother, 
of  the  tlieft,  and  Hubert  Cliaton  as  an  accomplice.  The  good 
prelate  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  this  base  chaigei 
though  it  created  a  strange  feeling  throughont  Paris.  J^reuUt 
was  unconscious  of  the  whole  matter,  till  one  evening  she  was 
admiring  the  cithern,  and  having  asked  Edrid  where  he  got  it, 
was  the  ninformed  of  the  circumstance;  she,  terrified  at  the  act, 
well  aware  that  the  Christians  considered  sacrilege  as  a  crime 
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¥01%  of  defttbf  detenoiiMd  on  flight  next  day;  but  en  dawn 
^  irere  aroowd  by  an  uniifiual  knookjng,  and  on  the  door 
being  opened  Hubert  Cliuon  entered,  aoooinpanied  by  a  priest; 
fmda  shrieked,  well  knowing  their  doom  was  sealed.  Such 
m  the  fact,  as  on  S^rid  bfflog  qneationed,  he^  despite  hia 
■other's  Bcreama  aqd  threats,  told  the  whole  troth.  It  ap- 
pwed  that  the  priest,  Pere  Lantgravare,  having  met  a  woman 
in  tbe  street,  ranning  wildly,  discovered  that  she  was  in  search 
(^a  pbysiciair  for  a  Jew,  who  was  on  the  point  of  death ;  the 
Pere  being  a  physician  also,  went  to  see  the  Jew,  to  render  him 
uustancei  ana,  on  arriving  at  his  house,  found  him  at  tbe  point 
el  de^,  and  piesHng  bis  band  against  his  breast,  thwght 
time  by  tbe  jwin,  opened  bis  vest  and  discovered  the  vasf. 
Hb  joy  was  unbonnded,  be  questioned  him  as  to  how  be  bad 
obtained  it,  and  the  only  infonnatioa  he  could  acquire  was  that 
I  fair  yonth  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  who  said  he  bad  a 
sick  parent,  bad  sold  it  to  him.  Langravare  carried  it  at  once 
to  tbe  good  bishop,  who  told  bim  be  thought  he  had  a  clue  to 
the  perpetrator  of  tbe  sacrilege,  having  heard  the  most  divine 
moric  issuing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montfanoon.  Thus 
tlie  discovery  waa  effected*  E^i^»  manner  woo  on  the  Phre^ 
there  was  such  a  holiness  in  his  simplicity;  however, 
nothing  conld  be  don^  and  Hubert  was  left  to  guard  them 
whilst  Ltti^ravftft  went  for  the  Provost,  who  soon  returned 
wUh  guards  to  convey  them  to  his  own  bouse.  Freida  has 
s  return  of  fever,  and  on  reooveriag  think?  £drid  has  been  ex- 
eeoted;  however  she  is  soon  happily  uudecived,  as  she  bean 
him  chaanting  a  hymn  to  the  holy  Virgin. 

Within  the  arch,  dressed  ia  the  graceful  white  robes  of  a  novice, 
eeafined  rotmd  tbe  wiust  by  a  girdle,  to  whioh  were  suspended  a 
ronrj  and  cracifix,  knelt  opposite  to  altar  adorned  with  tbe  sym* 
boUof  Christianity,  mv  BOD, — his  bead  thrown  back,  his  eyes  cast 
upirards,  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  voice  rising  in  prater  to  tbe 
Ghrist ;  and  I  heard  tny  name  pronounced.  My  first  sentiment  was 
rsptore,  the  next  horror.  My  jmagination,  ever  too  vivid,  worked 
another  horrible  fanCT.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  a  serpent — the  serpent  Sm--- 
crawling  on  the  earth  to  check  an  ai^el's  Sight  to  heaven. 

Edrid  has  become  a  Chri^ian.  The  Pire  had  introduced 
bim  to  the  holy  BMep  of  Beawait,  whose  simple  eloquence 
bsd  won  his  heart  on  that  fatal  evraing  in  the  church ;  and 
aj  ardent  had  become  his  devotion,  that  uow^  life  or  death 
were  equal,  so  that  be  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Divine 
Ulster.  Tbeir  trial  was  protracted,  as  De  Valou  knew,  if 
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convicted,  his  vengeance  was  at  an  end.  He  sought  an  inter* 
view  with  Freida,  and  after  admitting  his  hatred  to  the' 
Marigni,  worked  on  her  maternal  feelings  by  promises  of  her 
son's  pardon,  to  accuse  the  bishop  of  having  bribed  th«n  to 
admit  their  guilt  of  having  abstracted  the  vase,  and  thus  im- 
plicate the  l^hop  himself  m  the  theft.  Freida  promised  all 
he  required,  so  ardent  was  her  desire  to  save  Edrid  whose 
Christian  feeling  and  truthfulness  would^  she  feared,  mar  her 
intentions.  Her  brother  Jac^itet  de  Lor,  was  he  informed  her, 
seoretaiy  to  EMuerand  de  MarKnij  and  through  the  oocalt 
sciences,  of  which  Jacques  was  an  adepts  they  were  euabled  to  form 
figures  so  life-like  as  to  require  merely  animatioa  to  make  th«n 
as  real  as  the  persons  they  represented ;  this  he  had  discovered 
but  was  not  aware  where  they  kept  those  figures,  and  persuaded 
Freida  to  write  to  her  brother,  who  she  was,  till  then,  ignorant 
of  being  in  Paris,-  and  ask  an  interview,  in  which  she  was  to 
obtain  for  him  informatioa  of  all  matters  connected  with 
Mariffnij  especdally  where  the  images  Tore  kep^  £drid*9  life 
being  still  the  guerdon  ofilned.  She  unhappily  yields,  and 
gains  for  him  tiie  information  required.  De  Lor,  who  lores 
his  master  dearly,  warns  her  of  the  Valois,  and  hints  to  her 
of  the  interest  taken  in  £drid^  both  by  Enguerand  de  Mariffni 
and  his  brother,  though  he  was  not  empowered  to  say  more,  he  bade 
her  take  comfort,  and  they  parted.  Freida  imparted  to  De 
Faloi*  all  she  had  acquired  from  her  brother,  relative  to  the 
images;  imfbrmation  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the 
Marifffti.  Such  was  the  superstition  of  the  period  that  a  natural 
taste  for  the  noble  art  of  sculpture  was  deemed  an  act  o[  sorcery, 
and  the  supposition  wasj  that  if  you  desired  the  death  of  any 
one,  by  modelling  one  of  those  images,  you  could,  by  aid 
of  magic,  toinsfuse  the  vital  power  from  the  person  whose 
death  you  desired  to  the  inanimate  figure.  Enguerand,  too 
enlightened  to  be  a  dupe  to  such  folly,  pursued  this  art  for  hia 
pleasure,  and  presented  to  the  Queen,  Mother  of  PkiUp  le  Bel, 
a  representation  of  him  as  a  birth-day  gift.  Shortly  after, 
PkUip  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  house,  and  Be  Valoie,  hia 
en«ny,  spread  abroad  strange  and  malicions  rumours  relative  to 
this,  which  induced  Marigni,  sooner  than  resign  his  loved  pur- 
suit, to  have  his  images  conveyed  to  a  private  cabinet,  where 
he  and  J)e  Lor  worked  at  fhem  secretly.  Thus,  Be  Valoisy  it 
thwarted  iu  his  scheme  regarding  the  b^op,  was  determined  to 
accuse  Enguerand  of  sorcery,  uod  Freida  sadly  a£Forded  iiim 
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811  oppoTtanity.  EdntPt  trial  came  on,  and  whilst  Freida 
vickedlj  accosed  the  Bialiop  of  vhat  she  knew  he  was  innocent, 
&kid,  true  to  that  Holy  Faith  be  had  so  lately  adopted,  simply 
namted  the  whole  occnrrence,  and  disdained  the  gift  of  life  as 
the  price  of  dishonoar.  His  condemnation  was  pronounced,  and 
he  was  hurried  to  Montfaucon  for  execution.  Freida,  who  was 
borne  insensible  to  her  chamber,  on  recovery  beholds  her  beloved 
WD  draped  up  to  Montfaucon  by  Caisson  and  the  Fere,  whilst 
the  Bishop  stood  a  pleased  spectator,  and  there  even  before  the 
aiHTal  of  the  ezecationer,  hurried  him  from  the  scaffold 
to  the  pyre,  whilst  Be  Valou  was  rushing  to  his  rescue. 
Freida  did  not  recover  for  some  days,  and  then  found  herself 
cared  by  J}e  Valoit.  .  One  evening  her  brother  entered,  and 
told  her  mildly  that  she  had  by  her  communications  to  Valoii 
broDf^t  ruin  both  on  him  and  bis  beloved  patron  :  that  that 
Moeof  evil  had  even  aeiaed  his  belovea  wife  SAadi,  the 
charming  Hindoo,  and  had  offered  large  rewards  for  his  ap- 
prehension. FVeida  besoaghtfaim  to  flrlestFizA?M  should  arrive; 
he  was  abont  to  do  so,  and  was  just  mentioning  that  their  mother 
was  in  Paris,  when  I)e  Valoit  entered,  who  at  once  called  on 
theguards  to  seize him,teliing  him  that  if  he  refusedXon  the  follow- 
ing Wednesdny,  that  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Marignh,  to  crimi- 
nate his  patron  and  accuse  him  of  soreery),  he  should  be  put  to 
the  torture.  Jae^a  having  nobly  refused  the  bribe  of  even 
his  Sktt^t  release,  and  promise  of  safe  conduct  to  any  part  of 
the  world  with  ample  means,  Freida  was  then  informed  that 
De  Lor  was  foremost  in  dra^ng  to  the  stake  and  hur- 

ijing  his  de^;  this  he  could  not  deny,but  b^ed  afew  minutes 
private  conversation  to  explain  it,  which  Freida  refused;  he 
was  then  dragged  away,  and  the  Jongleur  lived  now  for  ven> 
geanoe  slone— on  CUmoh  and  Langravaar  her  hatred  was  con- 
centrated. 

Wednesday  came,  the  day  of  trial  to  Martini,  Freida  rnslies 
out  and  is  porsued  by  a  mob  from  whom  she  takes  refuge  in 
Uoontfancon  tower  from  the  top  of  which  she  casts  herself 
unidst  the  yells  of  the  crowd,  when  we  enoonnter  her  againshe 
is  m  tbebanks  of  the  Danube  with  her  mothw  and  theirhorde. 
Hermother  having  taken  towards  her  a  deeplv  rooted  aversion 


then  informs  her  of  all  th^  had  occurred  from  the  time  she  met 
her  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Of  Jacguei  death  who 
killed  himself  on  learning  the  fate  of  his  patron  Enguerandde 


tells  ha,  Uiat  she  intends 


She 
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Marigni,  vhom  De  Valots  hunted  to  the  scaffold  by  fiilseacco- 
sations,  and  he  persuaded  the  king  that  the  whole  familj  were 
implicated  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  the  bishop  alone 
escaping  tliis  general  rain.  Freida  having  caused  this  woe,  was 
hated  hy  her  mother,  who  after  relating  allj  departed.  Fretda 
now  determined  to  gratify  a  wish  she  had  long  entertaiDed, 
and  ruMBeatrix  Viscontif  theTemplar'awife,  and  see  ^lod^^, 
her  ^rNr«  brother.  She  went  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  uid  was 
introduced  to  the  chamber  of  the  lady  Beatrix^  who  on  discov^ 
ing  who  she  was,  received  her  with  much  kindness,  and  soothed 
by  her  gentle  manner  the  bitter  feelings  of  Uie  Jongleur,  on 
beholding  the  difference  in  their  positions.   Beatrix,  the  still 
beautiful  woman  possessing  all  that  could  make  life  happj, 
whilst  she,  the  forlorn  outcast  a  prOT  to  every  bad  fe^ug, 
looked  much  older  than  her  rival.   The  lady  assared  her  ihmt 
the  Templar  had  bitterly  repented  the  wrong  he  had  done  het 
and  attributed  his  sad  and  ignominious  death  to  a  just  retribution 
for  his  past  misconduct ;  tnat  moreover,  he  had  induced  her, 
Beatrix,  to  promise  to  seek  her  and  her  boy  out,  and  trf  by 
every  means  to  win  them  to  Christianity ;  particularly  to  have 
his  son  baptized ;  he  had  also  left  a  lane  aam  in  her  hands  for 
them.   Freida  then  informed  her  of  Edrvfe  death,  and  of  bis 
having  become  a  Christian.     She  stayed  some  days  with 
Beatrix  waiting  the  arrival  of  Rhodolphe  whom  she  desired  to 
see.    One  evening  Beatrix  informed  her  joyfully  that  sh^  ex- 
pected her  son  next  day  and  with  him  the  Archbishop  of 
Bheims,  who  was  no  other  than  the  good  and  holy  bishop  of 
Beaavais  whom  Philip  Y.  had  elevated  to  the  An)bbisho{wio 
of  Rheims,  and  so  great  was  her  ftuth  in  his  zeal  and  piety 
that  she  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  effect  what  she  had  failed 
in  doing,  namely,  Freida't  conversion.   She  told  her  further, 
that  to  him  she  was  indebted  for  her  happy  state  of  mind ; 
he  it  was  who  had  taught  her  in  her  hour  of  darkneHS  and 
despair  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  bow  down  in 
humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  died  for  ber  on  the 
cross,  and  like  her  Divine  Master  pray  for  hw  eaemin.  But 
anxious  as  Freida  was  to  see  Bhodolphe  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  wait  his  arrival,  accompanied  as  he  was  by  tbo 
man  whose  brother  she  was  instrumental  in  destroying,  and 
having  taken  some  of  the  money  left  in  trust  with  Beatrix, 
determined  on  departing  ere  dawn.   She  no*  determined  on 
seeking  out  Be  Valme,  vthom  she  discoyere-d  at  the  Convent  of 
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St.  Bnmo  in  the  Forest  of  Chartreuse,  undergoing  a  severe 
ud  Tolvntftn  penance  for  his  manifold  crimes.  He  was 
attended  by  &aUo,  and  here  it  was  that  Freida  found  the 
IMchment  containing  the  oertifioateof  Bona  (XimtCt  birth  and 
the  wiU  of  Count  ^Eweux,  which  had  been  dropt  hjFraneaco 
ttEteulOi  and  picked  up  by  her  in  mistake  for  her  own  scrip. 
This  was  the  reward  she  held  forth  to  GatUtier^  for  the 
fartberance  of  her  revenge.  He  asked  how  he  could  benefit 
her  in  that  way,  she  told  him  to  introdnce  her  to  the  Queen  in 
the  goiae  of  a  fortune  teller,  that  she  wanted  speech  with 
J^^ka  fJh^,  and  that  eirenmatances  afaonld  gaide  the  nat. 

We  now  return  to  lUiodolphe  and  his  chivalrous  attaok  of 
the  weaves.  It  was  in  disobedience  to  his  mother  that  he  either 
accepted  the  inheritance  oid^AbeU,  or  entered  France. 

On  arriving  at  his  castle  he  invited  all  the  Nobles  who  had 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  amount  them  Foulquet  though  they 
WKB  to  break  a  lanoe  for  A^atkaf  and  strange  to  say,  Rko- 
Mpke  was  under  any  circuroatancefl  determined  not  to  seek 
^  lady's  hand.  They  had  succeeded  in  an  almost  fabnlons 
manner  in  extirpating  the  wolves.  On  the  fourth  momingi 
boverer,  they  werearonsed  by  an  account  of  an  immense  herd 
mahing  forward,  headed  by  a  Demon  Wolf,  and  committiiig 
fearfol  depredations ;  and  so  strange  waa  the  superstition  of 
the  vgb,  that  the  wildcat  l^nds  were  recorded  of  it,  and  many 
would  not  venture  to  attaok  this  demon.  A  young  man  rushed 
forwurd,  demanding  assistance  for  Hudert  Clwon  and  his 
diDghter,  who  were  attacked.  Foulgue  on  hearing  the  name, 
wu  evil  enough  to  rejoice  at  their  danger,  and  would  not  go 
forward;  haX  Rkedolpke  hastened  to  their  rescue,  and  was 
fixtanate  enough  to  release  them,  and  snoeeeded  in  destroying 
the  hideons  monster.  As  they  were  all  to  adjonm  to  Foulqwa 
castle  that  evening,  he  invited  them  there,  but  Hubert  appeared 
terrified  at  the  very  name,  and  declined  the  proffered  honor, 
requesting  a  safe  guidance  from  the  Knight,  who  seeing  their 
anxiety,  instantly  acords  it ;  mounting  them  on  his  noble  steed, 
a  gift  as  he  informed  them  of  LouU  <^  BomtuIj  told  Hvieii 
to  care  it  for  him  till  he  recUimed  it,  and  after  aaauring  himself 
a  glance  that  the  lady  was  extremely  lovely,  though  a 
jeirellet*B  daughter,  they  went  their  way.  On  returning  to 
Kcure  the  head  of  the  wolf  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  he  found 
it  gone,  but  seeing  something  sjmrkle,  racked  np  part  of  a 
encifix  set  withgem^  which  BMa  had  dropt:  Oiu  arriving  at 
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his  casUe,  he  found  the  ArcidigJkop  of  RAefnu  awaiting  him, 
vho  told  him  he  wished  to  introdace  him  to  a  youth  named 
Gir</wn,  for  whom  be  felt  a  deep  interest. 

The  King  feeling  grateful  to  the  young  Bavarian  for  extirpating 
the  wolves,  was  anxious  to  complimenlbim  b^anoblebanquet^at 
which  the  lady  Agatha  was  to  preside.  Chreiim  to  whom  wehave 
just  alluded,  was  known  in  Faris  for  more  thanayearasapupil 
of  Fhre  Lagravare,  and  protege  of  the  Bithop  ^Beauvau ;  he 
was  to  enter  his  noviciate  in  a  few  months.  Philip  took  ao 
interest  in  him,  thinking  him  to  be  a  son  of  Enguerand  de 
Marigni,  and  was  anxious  he  should  reside  in  the  Louvr^ 
bat  Etculo  prudently  advised  him  to  permit  the  youth  to  follow 
his  vocation.  As  he  had  a  ta^e  for  flowers  he  was  permitted  to 
visit  the  palace  once  a  week,  to  provide  the  Queen  with  the 
choicest.  His  nature  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  good  Fere 
tried  to  calm  down  his  fervor  to  a  more  solid  and  steady  form. 
Unfortunately  for  this  youth  of  ardent  temperament,  he  en- 
countered the  lady  Jgatha,  and  the  love  hitherto  bestowed  on 
his  Creator,  was  now  divided  with  the  creature.  The  struf^e 
between  feding  and  duty  was  intense,  and  he  wildly  accused 
her  of  casting  a  spell  over  him  ,weaiiing  him  by  her  condescen- 
sion from  that  Heaven  for  which  had  beretoK>re  so  ardently 
longed.  She,  though  imbued  with  vanity,  felt  touched  by 
the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  the  fair  youth,  and  is  determined  to 
avoid  his  presence  for  the  future,  ShodolpAe  possessing  her  en- 
tire affections.  One  evening  as  she  is  about  paying  a  visit  to 
F^e  Lagravare,  she  meets  Bona,  and  discoveting  that  she  ia 
the  person  of  wliom  she  has  heard  as  Etculo'^  protege,  feels 
jealous' lest  such  a  beauty  should  be  seen  at  Court  and  perhaps 
eclipse  her  in  Biodo^Aft  ejts.  On  reaching  the  Fere's  boose 
she  finds  (^etien  as  enthunastic  in  liis  lovej  as  at  their  last 
interview,  and  to  gratify  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  her,  shews 
him  a  ring,  telling  him  to  deserve  it,  that  whenever  she  re- 
quired his  services  he  would  know  by  Uiat  ring,  which  she  wcndd 
despatch  to  him.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  that  her  slightesL 
behestshould  be  obeyed,  were  life  itself  tobe  sacrificed  in  herser- 
vicejattbatmomenttheyheardretreatingfootatepsandseparated. 

BiodolpAe  is  received  with  r^al  honors  by  FMi^, 
the  gates  of  St.  Denis  are  thrown  open  for  his  approach,  and  the 
Or^amme  brooght  forward,  a  compliment  never  before  paid 
to  a  subject.  He  meets  Bona  at  a  religious  <»remony  in  houur 
of  the  Holy  Vi^n  which  is  being  performed  at  Notre  Dane. 
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Tbey  are  motually  pleased  at  the  intemew,  and  lie  pays  frequent 
Tiats  (oherhoine,resolved,for  excuse  to  demand  his  steed  should  he 
encounter  her  father;  they  have  had  frequent  interviews  thu», 
thooghiTifdtff^isdetermineasheshaUinanyayoungburgherwhoin 
detests,  and  Rkodofyke  though  now  prepared  to  sacrifice 
ill  class  prejudice  to  his  love,  has  not  yet  spoken,  and  does  not 
porpose  doing  so  till  after  the  combat. 

lu  the  meantime  he  has  an  interview  with  Frnda,  who  has 
sbo  gained  admittance  to  the  Queen^s  apartments  through 
GaulUer.  B/todolphe,  desirous  to  avoid  Agatha,  devotes  himself 
exclusively  to  the  Queen,  PAUip  at  first  pleased  with  this  gal- 
koliy  at  last  feels  jealous.    The  day  for  the  combat  is  approach- 
ing and  Siodo^e  pays  his  visit  to  Bona,  and  meeting  her 
&ther  demands  her  in  marriage.    Hviert,  who  hales  the  nobles 
rejects  his  suit,  telling  him,  she  is  engaged  to  an  honest  bur- 
gher.  After  Siodo^Ae^a  departure,  Rvbert  goes  to  Bona,  and 
tells  her  to  be  prepared  to  marry  Pwl  Detchamp  in  two  days, 
she  peremptorily  refuses,  and  her  father  in  a  rage  goes  forth, 
tiling  her  bis  mandate  is  imperative.    B6na  threw  her  mantle 
tnwnd  her  and  almost  ran  to  N6crt:  Dame,  as  if  there,  certain  of 
relief.    She  meets  LagravaTC  to  whom  she  relates  her  sorrows 
and  he  goes  to  apprise  the  King  of  the  matter,  leaving  Bona 
St  K6tre  Dame,  he  brings  on  his  return  a  gown  aud  cap  of  a 
■todent  of  the  8orbonne,and  thus  equipped  bringsher  to  theKing's 
libfirj.   Freida,  however,  has  seen  her  enter  and  goes  at  once 
to  inform  JgaiAa  who  in  council  with  Foulque  lay  Iheir  plans. 
Agdka  enters  the  Ubrary  and  tells  her  that  the  King  is  about 
to  enforce  the  marriage  Mtween  her  and  Paul,  and  thus  induced 
h«  to  steal  away.    Foulgue  is  at  the  door  awaiting  them,  and 
she  is  bwne  to  the  Apostate^s  Baths,  which  she  refuses  to  enter 
fnm  awe  of  the  place,  her  screams  attract  BkMh^pke  who  is 
K^ng  an  interview  with  Freida  at  the  same  time,  he  msh« 
forward  to  reltase  her,  wounding  Foulque  in  the  arm.  Freida 
in  her  anxiety  for  Rhodolpke  begs  him  to  go  instantly  to  the 
Sag  and  relate  the  whole  fact,  but  he  delays  with  Bona,  and 
Futlque  maddened  at  defeat  goes  forward  and  accuses  RhO' 
of  having  killed  the  Demon  Wolf  by  sorcery,  and  of 
having  in  his  possession  a  broken  Crucifix,  which  had  been 
bn^en  to  propitiate  the  demon  :  strange  fatuity  of  the  period 
vhen  such  idle  stories  would  be  credited.    Philips  jealoa^ 
removed  alt  scruples,  and  Rkodi^he  was  tried  aud  condemned. 
Frieda  was  now  frantic,  Bona^  too,  had  disappeared,  but  that 
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WB8  nothing ;  her  whole  ene^es  were  employed  to  save  BAv- 
dolpke.    Having  got  two  pilgrim's  dresses,  she  prevails  on  the 
Qh^h  and  Jgatha  to  pat  them  on,  and  bring  till  their  jev^ 
even  to  the  Qaeen  s  royal  oestas,  to  bribe  the  oapioHj 
of  the       4u  Battt  who  consents  toUberateiZiiaio^pAtfonociiL- 
dition    a  sabstiutte  being  prooored.  PMda,  who  oTerheard  the 
promise  made  by  Chretien  relative  to  the  ring,  abstracts  it  from 
AgaUia  and  despatches  Caleb  the  Smbian  for  <^reUm  who 
bears  with  him  this  talismanic  signal.   She  then  prevails  on 
Jgatlka  to  induce  (^retien  to  make  this  sacrifice,  who  has  to 
andei^  a  severe  stro^le  with  herself  before  she  consents.  On 
Q^re^iem  arriving,  she,  with  the  most  subtle  and  refined  deli- 
cacv,  broaches  to  him  the  matter,  who,  shocked  and  di^sted 
at  her  selfish  cruelty,  rebukes  her  for  her  heartlessness,  and 
admitting  that  did  he  not  wildly  dream  he  vas  dear  to  her,  the 
fiitil  Tov  would  never  have  been  pledged.  A  vow,  which  thoogh 
rashly  made,  should  nevertheless  be  redeemed,  hia  only  i^ret 
being  the  absence  of  the  good  ArehhMtepj  who  could  enlighten 
his  ignorance  as  to  whether  he  erred  in  thus  rushing  unbidden 
into  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  in  fulfilment  of  any  vow,  no 
matter  how  solemnly  uttered.    Chretien  being  now  led  to  the 
Provosts  is  placed  in  the  same  room,  which  three  years  before 
had  been  occupied  by  Edrid ;  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
flinging  himself  before  the  shrine  burst  into  tears.   On  the 
Prwost  retiring  he  sung  the  Begina  Cali,  a  hymn  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady,  in  strains  which  Edrid  alone  could  poor  forth. 

**  Hul,  sunted  Mary,  gloriooB  Queen 
Of  hsaven's  bright  angelic  ehoir. 
Mother  of  Him  vho  died  to  acreeo 
All  mortals  from  eternal  fire. 

Mother  of  Him  who,  born  to  save. 
Viewed  sioaen  with  a  pitying  eye. 

And  with  his  latest  breath  forgave 
His  murderers  on  Calvary. 

Mother  of  Jesus,  deivn  to  pour 

One  bright,  oonsolatorj  ray, 
Which  may  illume  this  gloomy  hour, 

And  bitter  thoughts  of  death  allay. 
Breathe  o'er  my  soul  the  breath  of  life. 

Until  no  thought  of  earth  remain ; 
Bemove  those  doubts,  this  mental  strife. 

And  I  will  love  my  dungeon  ch^n. 

Give  me,  oh  give  thy  biassed  aid 
To  Qshn  thue  vnavailmg  i%lu. 
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And  glMDH  of  aerwh  hosts  amjed 

Iq  never-«Dding  Parftdise. 
Awt^t  away,  this  mortal  woe ; — 

Gome,  hope  and  high  celestial  joy : 
Borne  on  thj  healing  vingSi  I  go 
To  heaven  and  immortality." 
On  hearing  this  the  Pr&voit  rashea  back,  terrified,  thinking 
it  S^id  raised  &om  the  dead,  bat  when  informed  that  the 
jouth  is  called  (^tetie»t  his  tonor  knows  no  bounds ;  aware, 
that  the  King  feela  interested  in  his  fate :  Rkodolpke  how- 
era  departed,  and  the  victim  mast  be  sacrificed. 

F^ada  now,  that  her  purpose  is  accomplished,  is  seized  witli 
remorse,  and  knocks  wildljr  at  the  jPrortu^f  gate,  but  receiving 
DO  answer,  she  is  seized  with  a  dizziness,  and  instiacti?ely 
itr^io^out  herarmsin  search  of  s^p(nttheyclii]^toa  cdossal 
enm  which  was  near  the  Provotrs  door.  Prostrate  at  the 
btse  of  this  symbol  of  our  redemption,  a  Divine  inspiration 
seemed  to  pervade  her,  and  bursting  forth  into  loud  hallelujaba, 
fidl  against  the  cross  and  burst  into  tears.  From  that  moment 
the  Jonglettr  felt  conscious  of  being  under  Divine  influence. 
The  demons  of  Pride,  Auger  and  Revenge  are  now  drapkced  by 
the  Angels  of  HerOT  and  Truth,  and  whilst  bowed  in  humilia- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  blessed  seed  of  genial  repen- 
Unce  wero  sown  in  Freida't  soul,  who  was  from  that  moment 
an  altered  being.  Arising  from  her  prostrate  condition,  she 
soQght  the  King,  with  whom  was  the  Arckbithop,  and  told  him 
how  the  PronoU  had  accepted  a  bribe  to  save  ModolpAe,  and 
that  Gireiieit  was  to  be  ezecnted  in  his  stead.  The  tinff, 
though  fired  with  indignation,  arranges  his  plans,  sends  for 
GaulUer,  who  having  heard  from  the  Queen  of  CAreiien's  im- 
prisonment, knows  all  mast  soon  be  discovered.  He,  however, 
obeys  the  Kin^t  mandate,  and  riding  after  him  to  the  Prooot^g 
house,  was  commanded  to  enter  and  tell  the  Provoei  that  it 
WIS  now  the  hour  for  the  execation,  and  that  his  presence  was 
required  at  Montfaneon.  1%e  Kin^  having  explained  to  the 
people  the  miscondnct  of  the  Provost,  he  was,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  forced  up  the  gibbet  and  executed. 

We  mast  now  retnrh  to  Bona,  whom  a  party  of  students  met 
in  the  Apostate's  Grove,  and  seeing  her  dressed  in  a  habit  of 
the  Swbonne,  proposed  she  should  join  their  party  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  Boarges;  she  joyfully  acceded,  and  on  urriving 
there*  sought  the  Gnivent  of  St.  Mary's,  that  abode  of  petce 
and  virtue  which  bad  been  her  saintly  home  for  many  years. 
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Eaculo,  vho  vas  in  Boui^s.  was  soon  apprised  of  her  arrival. 
He,  having  heard  a  report  of  RJbdo^ke*t  danger,  is  desiroas 
to  visit  Beatrix  to  afford  her  comfort,  and  brings  Bona 
with  him.  He  was,  however,  rejoi<ied  to  find  on  arriviDg  at  the 
Castle,  that  SAodolphe  was  before  him.  J^ffa/rur  receives  Bona 
with  mnch  courte^ ;  her  son,  howerer,  is  resolved  sooner  than 
again  wound  his  mother  b;  an  act  of  disobedience  to  resign 
Sona,  well  knowing  that  his  mother  would  never  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  a  jeweller's  daughter.  The  Arekbiihop  arrives 
bearing  the  intelligence  of  Gauliie/s  death,  and  the  di^race 
which  had  fallen  on  Agatha  and  Foulgue.  The  Queen,  had 
been  pardoned,  it  being  discovered  that  she  was  innocentl; 
drawn  into  Uie  matter.  To  be  brief,  be  then  related  how 
Gkretien  wu  no  other  than  l^rid,  the  son  of  FreUa,  who  had 
been  saved  throngh  the  intervention  of  JStufuerand  de  Marigtii 
and  De  Lor^  who  substituted  a  waxen  figure  for  him  on  Mont- 
faucon,  whilst  the  Bishop  bore  him  away  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  placed  him  with  Lagvuvare^  niider  the  name  of  CSirvtiM. 
This  was  the  secret  that  Jacepiee  sought  to  tell  Freidat  who 
anfortnnalely  rqected  the  kindness. 

We  have  Uttle  more  to  add.  ^eida  was  of  course  received  bv 
the  Archbishop  into  the  Christian  church ;  her  joy  wa»  onboonded 
on  discovering  Edridmd  she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  saving  herfrom  sacrificing  his  life,  not  knowing  whom 
she  was  offering  as  a  victim.  Edrid,  also,  purified  from  bis  late 
trials  of  passion,  resolved  with  Freida  to  take  up  the  Cross  of 
his  Divine  Master  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  others.  They 
arrived  in  pilgrim's  attire  at  the  Castle  otBeaerix,  where  th^  were 
received  warmly  both  by  mother  and  son.  Frieda  having  called 
Eeculo  to  her,  presented  him  with  the  documents  relative  to  the 
birth  and  claims  of  Bona,  and  placing  Bona*a  hand  in  that  of 
Shodolphet  told  Beatrix  she  was  worthy  of  her  8on«  not  alone 
for  her  ro^  descent,  but  owing  to  her  many  virtues.  Beatrix 
consents  to  their  union.  Hubert,  still  strong  in  his  antipathy 
to  the  nobles,  unwillingly  assents,  bat  refuses  b^ng  present 
at  the  marriage.  The  Emperor  acts  as  her  father  on  the 
occasion,  and  gives  her  away.  Whilst  the  Archbishop  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  Freida  and  Edrid  departed  to  t^e  up 
the  cross  Uiey  had  chosen  to  walk  under  and  work  out  their 
heavenly  mission.  Frieda,  considering  the  love  of  country  one 
of  the  purest  nest  to  love  of  Qod,  proceeded  first  to  Saxony, 
and  for  seven  years  Chretien  successfully  preached  the 
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sospel  Thence  proceeding  to  Lithuania,  where  idola- 
&y  reigned,  they  preached  Christ  Crucified,  having 
suned  this  permission  from  the  Grand  Duke  as  a  reward  for 
baringreoovered/ay«^fo,hi8infMit8on,fromabedof  sickness.  It ' 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  her  footsteps,  8u£Bce  it  to  say,  that 
tens  of  thousands  crushed  their  idols  before  the  cross;  and,  we 
give  in  conclusion  the  Ust  words  of  that  truly  entertaining 
Tomanoe,  Freida  the  Jongleur,-—        ,  ,     ,  ^.  . 

"  Although  the  Jongleurs  had  thus  lam  the  fonnaation  ot 
Christianity  in  this  benighted  land,  Freida  did  not  live  to 
see  the  great  work  perpetuated.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1S86  that  Jagello,  Duke  of  Lithuania,— he  who  in  his  child- 
hood Freida  had  restored  to  health,— influenced  by  the  im- 
press received  from  her  instructions,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
avowed  his  religious  sentiments,  and  was  publicly  baptized,  with 
■U  the  members  of  his  femily  and  court.  Edrid,  though  far 
advanced  in  life,  was  one  of  the  officiating  priests;  and  within 
a  few  months,  subsequenUy,  the  whole  kingdom  followed  their 
Duke's  example,  and  Lithuania  became  a  Christian  land. 

And  now  that  we  have  completed  our  notice  of  these  books, 
let  the  writers  come  up  for  judgment.  Place  Barbara  Hemp- 
hiU  at  the  bar.  Barbara,  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell 
yoathatyoQ  leave  this  courtwithoatastainon  yoor  literary  re- 
putation :  we  are  proud  of  you  as  an  Irishwoman,  and  are  veiy 
glad  that  we  can  tell  you,  you  have  written  as  agreeable  a  book 
Mwe  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  by  very  much  the  beat 
book  you  haveyetpublished.  Sixteen  months  ago,  in  the  twenty- 
first  number  of  Tni  Irish  Quarterlt  Bbvijsw,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Novels  and  Novelists,"  and  in  which  we  recorded 
opinions  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  wretched  shade  of  Boz,  pre- 
(£ely  such  as  Blackwood  expressed  three  months  ago,  we  had 
TOO  before  ua  charged  with  having  .written  a  book  called  The 
Priesft  Niece  ;  or  He  HeiraAip  of  Bamttlph.  Barbara,  we 
then  thought  you  a  man,  for  although  you  did  not  wear  whis- 
kers, you  wore  a  long  Noa's  Ark  coat,  and  called  yourself 
"  Author  of  Lionel  Deerhnrst."  Wesaid  to  yon :  "  ThePnesfs 
yieee  has  «nfortanately.  a  most  deceptive  title,  and  one  most 
ill-chosen.  It "  takes"  a  Protestant  reader,  who  is  disappointed 
at  finding  that  it  has  nothing  about  cloisters,  or  convents, 
in  the  Maria  Monk  style :  Roman  Catholics,  looking  at  the 
book,  and  being  alarmed,  or  prejudiced  by  the  name, 
will  throw  it  aside,  or  will  read  it  in  an  antagonistic 
spirit;  whilst  the  mere  circuktmg  library  haunter,  who 
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hu  been  ra  frequently  deceived  bj  the  titlea  of  books,  will 
think  to  bimaeu,  as  he  ponders  on  the  name^  2!itf  JPrieif» 
Niece, — 

"  His  gTM*  fttmt  *u  once  King  of  Gonaug^^ 
His  Mother  Viceroy  of  Tralce, 
Friests'  Nieceai  but  sare  they're  io  HeaTeOi 
An'  his  fajrlin's  is  notbin'  to  f&e." 

Yet  this  work  is  a  good  novel :  full  of  incident,  of  invention, 
of  bright  flashes  of  genius,  of  descriptive  power  rarely  excelled 
in  these  days,  and  placing  before  us  the  fair  land  of  Spain,  the 
varying  scenery  of  Scotiand, '  the  summer  isles,'  the  *  knots 
of  Pandise,'  at '  the  gateways  of  the  day  and  Ireland,  too, 
has  been  aketdied  by  our  Author.  The  dialogue  is  good, 
worthy  the  other  portions  of  the  story ;  and  considering  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  judging  it  by  toe  beat  of  our  modem 
novels,  it  deserves  the  success  it  has  achieved,  by  arriving  at 
a  second  edition,  within  five  months  of  its  publication. 

"  It  is  not  our  onstom  to  give  extracts  from  novels,  and  in- 
deed in  this  particular  instance  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
with  justice  to  the  Author,  who  has  that  true  talent  of  the  ge- 
nuine novelist,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ingraft  scene  upon 
scene,  to  involve  cliaracter  with  character  so  intimately,  and 
80  closely,  that  not  a  chapter  can  be  extracted  without  injury  to 
the  story. 

"  We  hope  soon  again  to  find  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
Author  of  2%e  Priest  Niee§  before  us,  but  we  hope  too,  to  find 
it  with  a  less  excitable  title.  A  writer,  such  as  this,  with 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  with  invention,  quickness  of  thought, 
and  great  power  of  observation^  may,  and  is,  hound  to  depend 
on  his  kuowledge  of  the  heart,  of  life  and  of  the  world  :  the 
heart,  life,  and  the  world  are  vide  enough  in  their  range  of 
thoughts,  of  manners,  and  of  feelings ;  out  of  such  materials 
then,  this  Author  can  creata  forms  of  beauty,  or  strength, 
or  passion ;  but  these  creations  must  be  works  of  time,  and 
formed  with  the  perfection  of  elaboration.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  neither  the  request  of  friendtr,  nor  the  golden  goadiugs  of 
publishers,  will  induce  this  writer  to  damage  or  jeopardise  a 
reputation  already  more  than  half  made ;  the  pen  too,  which 
hu  thus  been  graced,  should  never  be  envenomed  or  stained  by 
the  recital  of  a  tale  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  professors  of 
any  religion.  The  heart  is  ttie  properly  of  the  novelist ;  with 
it,  and  the  world,  alone  has  he  to  deal,  and  if  from  these  he 
cannot  form  his  story  ho  is  not  a  novelist.   If  tlie  Author  of 
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Th  Priats  Ifieee  Till  bat  observe  these  rules,  he  will  pro- 
duce fictions  worthy  his  genius,  and  worthT  his  reputation ;  and 
thon^  he  may  never  achieve  the  glory  of  a  qkeat  kotbust, 
he  wiO,  at  all  event-s,  reach  the  reputation,  the  highest  any  now 
HviDg  can  claim,  of  a  good  novehst." 

Thiis,  Barbara,  we  wrote ;  leave  the  court  now,  and  as  quickly 
as  yoa can,  always  bearing  in  mind  thefact,that  easy  writing  is 
not  easy  reading ;  come  before  us  with  another  work;  make 
it  as  good  as  F^eida^  and  yon  will  be  beloved  of  Mudie^cher- 
iahed l>y  Uitchell,  and  Saunders  and  Ottley,  and  demanded  by 
allwhoHkc  a  book  showing  fancy,  genius,  stud;,  and  know- 
ledge of  characters.   Barbara  Hemphill,  yon  are  discharged. 

Put  forward  the  other  subject.    Whitty,  you  are  a  literary 
Ti^bond :  you  were  found  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  hopeless 
ncmlity,  with  a  mind  reeling  in  a  condition  showing  that  you 
had  satmated  yourself  with  French  novels,  and  had  Kved  too 
much  with  men :  you  are  chained  with  exposing  for  sale  books 
of  a  character  which,  if  you  persist  in  writing  any  more  of  a 
like  claie,  must  be  sold  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  advertised  as 
"  The  Swell's  (Mental)  Guide,"  or  as,  "  The  Silent  Monitor,  or 
How  to  Break  the  Ten  Commandments."    But,  Whitty,  we 
do  not  sentence  yon  to  nlence ;  tme  you  have  done,  pmiapa 
nnitttantiondly,  great  and  grave  wrong  to  society,  and  have 
drawn  portraits  of  "  living  celebrities*'  not  always  correct,  and 
have  painted  all  nature  from  one  point  of  view ;  yet  you  are  too 
able  a  man,  and  too  clear-headed,  and  the  conrt  hopes  too  true- 
bearted  and  genuine,  a  man,  topersist  in  writing  books  such  as 
Friendt  of  Bohemia.   Think,  Whitty,  how  few  women  will  like 
to  admit  tiiat  th^  have  read  your  book;  think  how  few 
women  could  fcsist  the  instinctive  modesty  that  would  impel 
them  to  hide  it  nndcr  the  sofa  cushion,  if  they  would  read  it  at 
all ;  think  what  man  would  or  ought  to  hold  a  good  opinion  of 
a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  been  a  pleased  reader 
ofyour  volumes;  think  of  this  and  sa;  what  real  difference 
tbm  is  between  your  book  and  any  of  Reynolds*,  save  that 
yours  comes  ftom  Smith  and  Elder,  and  his  from  the  congenial 
neighbourhood  of  "the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Dmry  Lane/'  There 
is,  however,  one  difference,  that  whilst  Reynolds  is  only  a  clever 
■conndrel,  yon  are  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  this  time.  You 
have,  b^  one  book,  earned,  and  wdl  earned  and  deserved,  a 
repatation  such  as  few  men  have  ever  gained  by  a  firat  pabli- 
cation.    Do  not,  Whitty,  the  conrt  intreats  yoo,  tarnish  that 
npotation  by  another  book  snch  as  Friends  ^Bohemia,  We 
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told  you,  iu  the  course  ofyourtrial,vhat  Sydney  Smith*  not  a 
much  abler  man  than  you,  but  far  a  wiser  oncj  had  said  of  French 
women ;  note  now  another  passage  of  his,  in  reviewing  Let 
Mhtoiret  et  Chrre^tottdance  de  Madame  I/Epinay,  "  It  is  a 
lively,  entertaining^  book — relating  in  an  agreeable  maimer  the 
opinions  and  habita  of  many  remarkable  men — mktgled  with 
some  very  teandalom  and  improper  pattageSt  icMeh  degrade  f-he 
whole  work.  But  if  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of  life 
were  in  one  scale,  and  fire  francs  in  the  other,  what  French 
bookseller  would  feel  a  siugle  moment  of  doubt  in  making  his 
election  P"  Would  you,  Whitty,  like  to  have  these  sentences 
written  of  ^ou  ?  Do  not  mind  the  book-aellwa ;  thc^  hav^ 
through  railways,  got  much  of  die  '*  five  francs"  morahty ;  but 
a  man  of  your  genius  can  rise  above  booksellers,  for  your  vinga 
are  the  voices  of  the  readers.  But,  you  must  go  in  to  win ; 
do  not  desecrate  your  genius  by  writiug  your  name  up  through 
your  Friende  of  Bohemia^  and  then  turning  to  another  phase 
of  literature.  The  stuff  is  in  you,  and  good  intentions  are 
nothing.  Hell,  you  know  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  bat 
as  Julius  Hare  savs,  **  pluck  up  the  stones,  ye  sluggards,  and 
break  the  devil's  head  with  them."  Do  this,  Wbitty,  and  write 
as  you  now  write,  like  a  man  of  deep  thouglit,  of  consumiiiate 
genius,  and  of  wonderful  power  of  observation,  but  write,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  as  a  Cbriatian. 

The  Court  has  not,  Whitty,  treated  you  harshly  or  nnfairly. 
Yon  have  displeased  us,  bat  we  never  fbi^et  a  wise  question 
of  Fuller^a  in  which  he  demands — "  Is  there  no  way  to  bring 
home  a  wandering  sheep  bat  by  worrying  him  to  death  ?  " 
You  may  now  leave  the  bar,  but  never  again  come  before  us 
with  a  Eriende  of  Bohemia ;  it  has  literary  power  and  genius 
8u£Scient  to  secure  success  for  half  a  dozen  novels ;  it  has 
faults  against  morality  which  ahould  condemn  a  dozen ;  ita 
success  is  the  best  trmate  to  your  genius,  and  should  be  tlie 
most  painful  circumstance  to  your  heart. 

The  Court  does  not  want  you  to  be  sentimental,  or  to  come 
the  pious  dodge,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Warren ;  do  not  give  us 
an  Auhry,  nor  yet  a  Br.  Cantwell,  not  yfta  Beilare  nor  a 
Boper,  nor  a  JHegOt  nor  two  she  devils  like  Ladjf  Beaming  and 
Do  not  write  a  tale  of  pathos,  and  stuff",  and  folly 
such  as  Dickens  now  obtains  money  for  under  false  pretences ; 
the  Court  appreciates  genuine  feeling,  but  whilst  it  listens  to 
false  sentiment  it  feels  inclined  to  act,  as  did  that  shep- 
herdess who  sang, — 
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"  I  sits  with  my  feet  in  a  brook ; 
And  if  any  one  asks  me  for  whj» 
I  bits  him  a  lick  with  my  crook, 
And  says,  sentiment  kilU  me,  says  I."  > 

Write  as  yon  vri^  in  Friends  of  Bohemia^  and  yon  caiinot 
fail  to  write  well,  but  if  you  are  tempted  to  write  another 
such  booh,  this  Court  will  treat  you  as  it  ought  to  treat  you, 


Italian  saying  which,  like  all  Itah'an  sayines  is  good  and  true 
when  not  nscsUy,  "Non  Viil  peggior  ladro  d'nn  cattivo 

lilHo'* — No  W0B8B  nOBBER  THAN  A  BAD  BOOK. 

Do  not  again  declare  that  "  we;  men,  want  men's  books. 
No  body  dare  write  a  man's  book— a  novel,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
memoir.  When  a  fellow  writes,  he  considers  what  can  go 
iato  a  family — vliat  vi^n  sisters  can  read;  so,  because  our 
maters  are  idiots,  we  get  idiotic  books;"  this  is  bad 
sense,  and  bad  [Ailosophy,  and  bad  morality,  and  without 
religion.  Consider  that  without  the  "families"  at  which 
yon  sneer  you  could  not  bare  "  vii^n "  sisters  such  as  you 
^pise : — would  you  have  the  "  men's  books/'  at  the  risk 
of  having  a  bride  not  idiotic  and  uot  a  virgin  ?  Would  you 
play  over  again  the  farce  of  Godwin  and  tfary  Wollstoucraft? 
We  think  not,  bat  you  mnst  remember  that  "laxity  (tf 
talk"  maybe  harmless:  "laxity"  of  writing  may  become  a 
deadly  evil.  As  Bobert  Follok  has  it,  in  The  Qmrae  of  Hm, 
a  novel  was,  and  is,  a  book. 


Of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page ; 
And  oftener  still,  of  trifling,  second-hand 
Ttemark,  and  old,  diseased,  patrid  thought; 
And  miserable  inddenl,  at  war 
\rith  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war." 
Not  much  of  this  applies  to  you,  Whitty,  as  tlie  Court 
has  already  shown ;  but,  beware,  test  the  world,  the  Court^ 
the  "  families,"  aud  the  virtuous  sisters,  may  consider  that 
meu*8  books,"  are  but  "old,  diseased,  and  putrid  thought." 


and  remember  that  our 


"Oft  crammed  full 
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ART.  VI.— PRINCIPLES  AND  PARTIES— THE 
YOUNG  PARLIAMENT. 

1.  Memorials  and  Corre^ondence  of  Char  Us  James  Fox. 
Edited  by  Lord  John  Susoell.  3  voIb.,  8  vo.  London : 
Bentlej.  18£f4. 

1  ContribuHtma  to  the  Edinburgh  Bmem,  Br  Henry 
Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Ac.   London  and  Qlaaffow: 

Griffin.  1856. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Lrad  Mahim 
(now  Earl  Stanhope)  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Edwd.  Gardwdl, 
M.P,    Parts  II.  and  III.    London :  Murray.  1857. 

4.  Speech  delivered  hy  James  Anthony  Lamson,  LL.D., 
Q.  C,  at  the  Election  of  Mmhers  to  serve  in  Parliament 

for  the  University  of  Dublin,  held  on. the  dOthqf  March, 
1857,  and  ike  following  days.  Dnblhi ;  Hodjns  and 
Smith.  1867. 

The  sovereign  and  the  people  have  been  in  travail  t<we- 
ther,  and  we  are  now  to  congratulate  the  country  on  Die 
simultaneous  birth  of  a  Princess  and  of  a  Parliament.  From 
long  clothes  to  crinoUne,  and  from  leading  strings  to  the 
valse  &  deux  temps,  the  Princess  will,  no  tuubt,  trained 
in  the  way  in  which  she  is  to  go,  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
belief  that  when  she  is  old  she  will  not  depart  from  it.  Can 
this,  or  anything  like  it,  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  young 
Parliament?  Her  Royal  Highness  will  pass  from  rosy 
nurses  to  serious  governesses,  and  from  saints  in  crape  to 
sainU  in  lawn.  From  her  father  she  will  learn  to  sc<Mre 
music,  and  from  her  mother  to  practise  virtne ;  but  what 
f^reaching  conjecture  can  hit  the  destiny  of  the  new  Pa^ 
liament?  True,  it  will  have  its  share  of  nursing,  and 
teaching,  and  preaching,  and  of  maternal  discipline,  lees 
gentle,  however,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
comparison  between  its  own  training  and  that  of  the  Princess. 
Its  parent,theCountry,haBaloud  aaa,trath  tosay,  a  masenline 
voice ;  an  uncommon  flow  of  free  and  not  seldom  of  abusive 
speech ;  a  sturdy  will,  and  a  broad  and  heavy  hand  withal. 
But  we  have  in  this  no  guarantee  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment will  {ffove  more  dutiful  or  reasonable  than  its  prede- 
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eesfior.   It  may  be  that,  at  the  end  of  its  course,  the  oon- 
Btituencies  will  have  to  say,  we  have  piped  to  you,  and  yon 
have  not  danced ;  we  have  monxned  to  you,  and  yon  have 
DOt  wept.   The  present  Honse  of  Commons  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  national  f^linff,  but  not  of  national  pmrpoee. 
It  meims  confidence  in  Famieretoii,  and  nothing  more. 
Poeeibly  &e  countiy  may  have  intended  to  give  expression 
to  its  eagerneffii  for  refrarm ;  bat,  if  bo,  it  hw  iailea  to  con- 
rey  its  meaning  in  the  preciBe  war  which  a  minister  is 
moBt  likely  to  nnderstana.   The  foilare,  however,  admits 
of  explanation.   The  disturbing  infiuences  that  affect  an 
election  are  many  and  powerml,  commonly  well  known 
and  well  anderstood,  but  often  capricious  and  inscrutable ; 
BO  that  constituencies  the  best  affected  towards  a  measure 
freqaenUy  return  either  cold  Mends  or  avowed  enemies. 
It  u  fortunate  indeed  that  the  people  have  oth^  modes  of 
exfoeBsing  their  wishes  and  their  purposes  than  one  which 
private  interests  and  ambition  are  so  lai^ly  concerned  in 
appropriating  and  pmrerting.    The  present  Parliament  is 
not  itself  the  expression  of  a  purpose ;  but,  if  the  people 
tore  a  real  puipoeej  Parliament  wiU  be  obedient.  The 
eadest  Parliament  will  yield  nothing  to  popular  preference, 
bat  the  most  obstinate  will  bow  to   the  popular  will. 
And  it  is  in  this  our  hope  of  Reform  lies ;  for  otherwise 
there  never  sat  in  Westminster  an  assembly  less  likely  to 
deal  lai^ly  with  the  question  of  reform.  It  contains  hardly 
a  score  of  members  bound  to  a  decided  course,  or  whose 
discretion  within  certain  easy  limitB  is  not  quite  unfettered. 
Parliament  has  seldom  been  so  deficient  in  heart  or  freshness. 
A  very  undue  proportion  of  its  new  members  has  been  taken 
from  that  class  of  all  others  which  has  done  most  to  dis- 
honor the  British  character.     Com  has  been  perverse, 
selfish,  impracticable,  bigoted,  stupid;  Cptton  has  been 
erob^etty,  visionary,  conceited,  and  unpatriotic ;  bat  Honey 
has  been  alto^ther  infamoae.   And  yet  money  was  never 
ao  largely  represented  in  Parliament.    lis  martyrs  and 
confessors — the  Sadleirs,  Pauls,  Strahans,  Kedpaths,  and 
Hudsons — have  not  died,  and  suffered  in  vain.  Eng- 
lish constituencies  by  the  dozen  have  committed  their  inte- 
rests to  men  who  love  and  cherish  that  one  only  interest 
which  accrues  upon  principal ;  whose  hearts  beat  time  to 
Ute  flnctnations  of  the  market;  whose  colour  obeys  the 
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panic  or  rally  of  the  funds,  and  who  look  forward  to  no  more 
distant  future  than  the  maturity  of  their  bills. 

But,  even  were  Parliament  less  favourably  constitated 
than  it  is,  and  were  ita  leader  far  less  sagacious  of  the 
popular  mind  than  we  know  him  to  be,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  permanent  supremacy  of  rdbrm.  Refonn  has 
no  longer  to  wage  an  equal  battle  against  this  or  ikai  in- 
veterate abuse.  She  has  already  won  her  decision  victo- 
ries and  established  her  title.  Henceforward  she 
rules  without  dispute,  subject  only,  like  any  other  sensible 
ruler,  to  constitutional  restraints.  No  one  is  disposed  to 
question  a  moderate,  even  if  not  strictly  regular  exerciae 
of  her  prerogative,  but  if  she  finds  it  necessfury  to  upset 
an  institution  or  two,  no  matter  how  ricketty  or  vicious, 
it  must  be  done  after  the  old  English  fashion,  in  the  proper 
manner,  with  stately  delay,  and  decent  ceremonial,  in  fomi  of 
law  agreeablr  to  precedent,  and  perhaps  in  Norman  French, 
butwiiJiareaeemingnatioiudityofacc«it.  Under  these  mild 
restrictions,  the  power  of  tmurm  is  unlimited,  because  the 
principle  is  souna,  has  won  its  way  gradually,  and  having 
gained  the  ascendant  is  preciselv  the  same  that  it  was  on  the 
horizon.  In  other  countries  reform  is  a  name  for  revolution, 
inthis  country,  reform  is  itself.  Areallygreatprinciplefairly 
before  the  world  is  certain  to  triumph.  The  men  who  advance 
it  may  not  beheve  in  it — t^ey  may  imagine  tKey  are  mexely 
turning  it  to  account,  or  that  it  is  a  clever  invention  of  their 
own ;  possibly  they  may  hate  and  fear  it,  and  once  they  have 
attained  their  ends,  it  is  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world 
that  they  should  (Usown  and  decry  the  means.  It  is  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  men  wno  have  acquired  power 
by  the  profession  of  a  principle  or  set  of  principles,  often 
employ  their  power  to  defeat  or  at  least  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion of  tiie  principle  they  advocated.  We  do  not  here 
aJlude  to  the  threadbare  topic  of  ministeri^  shortcomings  as 
compared  with  opposition  engagements.  Opposition  leaders 
do  certainly  protest  too  much,  and  minister  are  undoubtedly 
too  foi^etful  of  their  promises,  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  no  well-informed  Court  of  Equity,  if  govemm^t  could 
for  its  vices  be  thrown  into  Ghanceryj  would  decree  specific 
performance  of  oj^sition  contracts  against  a  man  in  office. 
We  refer  to  those  who,  having  ootained  power  under 
favour  of  a  principle,  employ  that  power  to  defeat,  and  if 
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pOMible  to  extingaiflh  the  principle.  The  English  Hevolu- 
tum  famisbes  more  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  than 
any  other  event  ia  history ;  but  it  also  furnishes  the  most 
remarkable  instance  ^  the  vitality  of  a  great  principle, 
resisting  every  effort  to  ulence  and  appress  it.  The  Revo- 
lution has  eventuated  m  a  veiy  limited  monarchy  upon  the 
basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  principle  is  excel- 
lent, bat  this  limited  monarchy  was  eeteblished  by  regi- 
cides in  the  person  of  a  man  who  loved  unlimited  mouarcny 
as  dearlyaa  ever  didTudoror  8tuart.  Civil  lib^y  waa  taken 
under  uie  patrona^  of  aristocratic  families,  much  as  an 
heit  expectant  is  favoured  by  a  money  lender ;  and  reli- 
giooB  liberty  inaugurated  the  reign,  of  peraecation  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were 
traitors,  perjure  and  parricndea;  soldim  who  betrayed 
their  flag,  churchmen  who  denied  their  vows,  and  chil- 
dren who  forswore  their  nature.  Their  political  pro- 
fligacy was  only  to  be  equalled  by  tbeir  private  wickedness, 
and  such  aswerenotgreatly  had  were  profoundly  mean.  The 
kings  they  set  upon  the  throne  soon  found  them  to  love 
their  own  bams  bett^  than  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and 
Ind  early  notice  that  the  prince's  nrerogative  was  in  fact 
the  prerogative  of  his  ministers,  unaer  tiie  sanction  of  prin'- 
ciples  which  he  and  they  alike  despised.  Tlie  Geoi^ee  were 
unwilling  to  be  "  Doges ;"  the  governing  classes  were  re- 
solved to  be  "  Patricifms,"  but  of  the  people  there  was  no 
aecouut.  MeanwhUe,  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  un- 
known, unleBa  by  name ;  but  that  name  was  in  itself  a 
power,  and  once  exalted,  drew  all  things  after  it. 

This  it  may  be  said  is  declamation,  loose  rhetoric,  blind 
slashing,  or,  at  beat,  random  hitting.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
are  as  we  stated.  Our  limited  monarchy  was  the  work  of 
the  r^;icides ;  for  Hampden,  the  associate  of  Kussell  and 
Sydney  in  the  Council  of  Six,  declared  after  the  Revolution, 
tfaatitwaa  only  a  continuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
the  Bevolution  itself  began  fourteen  years  before  ito  nominal 
dnte.  That  absolute  monarchy  vras  the  creed  and  the 
ambition  of  William  no  one  offers  t6  question.  We 
have  Whig  authority  forsayingthat  the  Whigs  of  1688  "had 
no  notion  of  freedom  beyond  their  sect  or  party,"  and  (bat 
"  wi&  Uberty  upon  the  lip,  monopoly  and  peraecution  were 
in  their  hearts.     Another  Whig  authority,*  in  speaking  of 
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the  Parliament,  which  introduced  the  Revolution  iix 
continusUon  of  the  Commonwealth,  eays  that  under  the 
"  Whig  Parliament  which  brooded  orer  md  hatched  the 
popish  plot^  and  n^er  which  neither  life,  nor  character,  nor 
OTOperty  were  safe,  all  was  violence,  prejudice,  and  blood. 
Wilful  perjury  was  rashly  believed  if  not  snbomed,  and 
Buoh  men  as  Lord  Hussell  proved  themselves  to  be  more 
bloody,  ruthless,  and  tyrannical  thtm  all  the  Stuarts  put 
together."  He  afterwards  declares  the  same  Parliament  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  "  in&tuated  despotism,  and  an 
extent  of  tyrumy  infinitely  exceeding  anytning  ever  a^ 
tempted  by  the  Stuarts.*'  Fox  is  obli^to  admit  the  revo- 
lution to  liavebeenthenotveryremoteconsequence  of^'Oates' 
Plot,"*  and  to  confess  Uiat  the  revolutionists  wereindebted  to  it 
for  their  strength  and  success.  We  have  much  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  as  to  the  charact«rof  the  individufd  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  that  we  have  quoted  as  to  the  character  of  their 
party  generally.  The  former  we  deserifoed  as  tmltorB, 
perjurers,  and  parricides ;  asnotevenwhited  sepulchres,  but 
equally  foul  without  and  within;  seared  in  conscience, 
bronzed  in  forehead,  and  steeped  in  iniquity  more  com- 
pletely them  Achilles  in  the  Stvx,  so  that  not  one  spot  in  soul 
or  body  should  be  vulnerable  to  grace.  We  nave  good 
anthoritv  for  everything  we  sav  o?  them.  The  villimies 
of  Shaftesbury  in  private  life  are  not  disputed,  and 
we  find  in  the  memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  that  he  sat 
in  judgment  upon  and  sentenced  to  death  his  former  asBOciatcs 
the  regicides,  after  having  declared  to  the  Colonel  "  if 
ever  the  violence  of  the  people  should  bring  the  king  upon 
xUf  let  me  be  damned  body  and  soul  if  I  ever  see  a  nair  of 
any  man's  head  touched,  or  a  penirr  of  any  man's  estate." 
Ix>rd  Grey , afterwards  created  Eaxl  orrankearm 
and  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Revolution,  a  wretch  who 
had  turned  approver  a^inst  Sydney  and  Russell,  is  des- 
cribed by  Lonl  John  Russell  as  stained  witli  the  private 
vices  of  licentiousness,  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  ingratitude. 
The  seduction  of  his  wife's  sister,  pursues  Lord  J ohn  Russell, 
"  was  umnvated  by  duplicity  to  her  parents,  and  barbarity 
to  her.'  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  one  of  those 
who  invited  the  Liberator,  receives  from  one  Whig  historian 
the con^^limentary  addition  of  "tbelying."f  Andapother^ 
saysof  him,  that  he  signed  the  invitation,  and  in  the  presence 


•  Hiitory  of  Jamet  U.      f  Ward.      t  Sir  Jbiom  Mackintoih. 
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of  King  James,  forswore  in  the  worst  form  his  hand  and 
his  word.  Ha  was  ready  to  sign  anything  like  the  libertine 
and  to  Bwear  anything,  lite  the  Jew  in  the  *  School 
for  Scandal.' "  "  Vigour  and  virtue,"  says  Ward,  "  had  fled 
fnMn  the  '  seven  heroes'  as  we  fure  taught  to  think  those  who 
iUTited  William  to  aid  their  distressed  country,  and  the 
names  of  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Sydney,  and 

Russell,  sink  into  the  dirt  The  seven  heroes  were 

Shrewsbury.Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  Russell, 
and  Sydney.  THEY  WERE  ALL  EMINENT  ROGUES, 
and  Russell,  Admiral  Fercival,  and  Shrewsbury  aflerwards 
proved  traitors  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused'''^  Churchill 
accoTxiing  to  the  same  authority,  but  for  his  military  glory 
as  Marlborough,  would  only  have  been  known  in  history  as 
a  villain.  The  infamies  of  Cornbury  and  Grafton  are 
"  such  Ba  to  make  the  heart  sick."  Halifax  was  not  less 
corrupt  than  Sunderland;  "though  that  infamous  man,, 
while  he  contributed  perhaps  most  to  the  revolution,  was 
the  pattern  and  father  of  all  corruption."  Godolplun  and 
Danby  are  similarly  dealt  with ;  and  yet  it  was  by  these 
luen  that  the  princioles  of  liberty  and  toleration  and  the 
constitutional  monarchy  were  reduced  to  an  authentic  form, 
and  accepted  as  their  title  to  the  crown  by  a  race  of  princes 
who  detested  them  always,  and  resisted  th^  while  they 
could. 

But  the  vices  of  tJie  Shaftsburys  and  Daubys  were  not  in 
every  instance  transmitted  with  their  names.  The 
grandeur  and  the  truth  of  the  principles  they  had  set  up 
were  too  evident,  too  beautiful,  not  to  win  l>elief,  after 
a  time  at  least,  from  those  to  whose  charge  they  were 
committed.  Children  were  bom  to  the  old  whigs,  who 
believed  in  the  reaKty  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  consience. 
The  party  desired  to  see  and  embrace  the  principle  in  its 
real  shape  and  glory;  Liberty  was  well  pleased,  and 
revealing  himself  in  all  his  beauty  and  all  his  majesty 
with  all  nis  smiles  and  all  his  lightnings  took  the  parW  to 
liis  embrace,  shrivelled  up  and  calcined  the  corrupt  ionn 
it  had  borrowed  from  ShafUbury  and  Danby,  transferred 
the  germs  of  virtue  he  had  himself  implanted  to  his  own 
ipost  glorious  essence,  and  in  the  fizlness  of  time  presented 
to  the  world  the  party  of  which  Burke,  Fox,  and  Grattan 
were  the  children.     These  were  the  first  worshippers  of 
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liberty  and  reform,  these  were  the  first  who  would  exclude 
no  sect  or  party  from  her  altars,  and  to  whose  very  grave- 
stones lay  an  appeal  from  the  bigotry  of  laf^r  times,  when 
Sbeil  said  so  truly  that  if  he  were  to  poll  the  monuments 
in  the  Abbey,  Emancipation  coulH  rely  upon  a  majority. 

It  was  from  this  period,  from  the  ageof  Burkeand  Fox,  thus 
that  liberal  principles  took  their  start ;  forwarded  at  once, 
and  delayed  by  tiie  fVench  Bevolution.     From  that 
period  to  the  present  these  principles  hare  often  been 
stationary,  bat  uey  never  encountered  a  real  defeat.  They 
have  sometimes  advanced  slowly,  and  at  other  times  by 
bounds,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  retreat.  The  rolomes 
of  Fox's  correspondence  before  as,  throw  a  strong  but 
peculiar  light  upon  the  infancy  of  liberal  opinions.  For 
a  long  time  Fox,  with  his  many  &illt5  and  weaknesses,  was 
accepted  both  by  his  own  party  and  by  the  enemy,  as 
the  incarnation  of  liberal  opinion,  i  ou  cannot  read  his  letters 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  understan- 
ding how  he  ruled  the  hour.     His  genius,  his  learning, 
his  unreserve,  his  amiability,  his  very  indolence,  and 
recklessness,  are  seductive;  for  they  strike  you  as  differing 
alike  from  the  austerity  that  belong  to  ambition,  as  well  as 
to  patriotism ;  and  from  the  industry  that  is  oftener  devoted 
totne  manufacture  of  parties  than  to  the  advancement  of  prin- 
ciples.   Bis  directness  and  simplicity  are  typical  of  the  same 
qualities  in  the  principles  headvocates.    Simplicity  is  the  test 
of  a  great  and  conquering  principle.    A  good  principle  in 
politics  as  in  everytning  mse  goes  far  to  explain  itself.  The 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  soon  exhausted.   When  you 
have  said  that  authority  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  that  all 
men  are  bom  free,  that  liberty  is  essential  to  progress, 
that  a  free  press  is  essential  to  liberty,  that  discussion  is  not 
hurtful  to  truth,  that  taxation  without  representation  is  a 
grievance,  that  nomination  boroughs  were  a  finud  npon 
the  Confititution,  that  the  Church  JSstahlishment  in  Ireland 
is  the  worst  wrong  existing ;  when  you  have  said  any  of 
these  things  your  reasons  are  at  hand,  t^ey  are  even  antici- 
patedbyyouradversary.  He  will  rarely  maintain  that  any  of 
them,  as  abstract  propositions  are  untrue,  or  that  your  aivn- 
ment  in  support  of  tliem  is  unsound.  He  will  at  most  oiwa- 
vourto  qualify  and  refine.or  to  rais^alse  issues.  Your  reasons 
are  necessari^  few  bat  they  are  ooncluBive ;  like  your 
principle  itsen'  they  ore  in  the  nature  of  axioms,  and  cannot 
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be  met  directly.  Bat  the  snp^rters  of  the  counter 
principle  are  very  differently  circomstancQd.  If  they 
hxve  to  defend  arbitrary  power,  or  divine  right,  or  jury 
packing,  or  borough  mongering,  or  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment, thereis  no  artifice  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  not  used 
and  not  needed  for  the  occasion.  Fragments  of  history, 
and  sawsof  philosophy,  and  snatches  of  poetry,  misty  suV 
limity,  and  umuistakeable  claptrap  are  pieced  and  matched 
into  Uie  defence.  As  shews  of  art  tnose  speeches  and  treatises 
are  nearly  perfect.  Invention  is  taxed  to  its  last  resources; 
ingenuity  contrives  new  and  tmcommon  shifts ;  wit,  ridi- 
ciueand  enthusiasm  play  their  several  parts ;  and  the  strong- 
est conservative  measnrea  firom  the  slaughter  of  theinnoceuts 
to  the  massacre  of  Peterloo,  as  well  as  everr  conservative 
maxiin  from  "  we  have  a  law"  to  "  thank  Qod,  we  have  a 
Honse  of  Lords/'  will  be  upheld,  explained,  illuBtnited,  and 
enforced  by  reason,  example,  and  authority  to  an  extent,  ih&t 
QO  vulgar  truth  of  reform  could  ever  require  or  endure. 

K*V  irWX^M  }u  TltfilJ^  jMt«HiyM»T«P 

Hence  is  that  so  much  more  of  the  energy  of  reformers . 
hasbeenexpendednponthercmovalof  contrarytheories  than 
npon  the  enforoement  of  tlieir  own  doctrines.  That  was 
done  for  them  e&ctually  by  the  doctrines  themselves,  w  hich 
came  recommended  by  their  own  directness  and  sbnplicity. 
It  is  owing  also  to  its  natural  infirmity  of  constitution  that 
conservatism  has  wasted  and  dwindled  away.  It  was  in 
pOflBession  ;  it  had  for  its  servants  Kings  and  Nobles  and 
Chmchmen,  and  great  Ministers,  Pitt  and  Gastlereagh  and 
Camung  and  Peroral  and  Wellington  and  Feel ;  it  had  the 
betto*  part  of  the  landed  interest  devoted  to  it,  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength  ;  it  bad  unlimited  funds,  unlimited 
credit,  and  almost  unlimited  power.  There  was  an  air  of 
romance  about  it  too,  a  faint  suggestion  of  Prince  Aupert  and 
the  Cavaliera,  or  rather  more  pediaps  of  Charles  Edward  and 
Mar,  that  made  it  popular  at  least  with  the  readers  of  the 
Wffverly  novels.    It  was  supported  of  old  as  now  by  ge- 

*  Simple  the  word  of  truth  ia  from  the  birth. 
Nor  need  juat  judgments  highly  laboured  glosees  ; 
Hieir  fitneti  is  their  pruof — but  the  unjuBtword 
Dueoaed  ia  octiiKt  must  beilrugged  hy  leamlDg. 

Murip.  MmiuMe, 
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nuine  enthuBiasm,  and  strong  faith  as  well  as  by  profound 
n^ery  and  perfect  increduutT.  The  amiable,  ^nerous, 
sincere,  learned  and  eloquent  Wyndham  has  wntten  and 
spoken  in  defence  of  the  mostind^ensible  eaonnities  of  oon- 
serratism  things  that  at  the  moment  at  least  it  would  be  im- 

Sossible  to  rerate,  or  even  to  turn  aside.  Lord  Brougham 
eseribes  him  as  having  had  "  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
classical  education,  a  uvely  wit  of  the  most  powerful  and 
ret  abstruse  desmption,  a  turn  for  subtle  reasoning,  draw- 
uff  nice  distinctions  and  pursuing  remote  analagies,  great 
ana  early  knowledge  of  the  world,  ftmiliarity  with  men  of 
letters,  and  nobles  as  well  as  politicians,  with  Burke,  John- 
ston, and  Reynolds,  as  well  as  with  Fox  and  14'orth,  and 
much  acquaintance  with  constitutional  history  and  prin- 
ciple." Further  on  he  describes  Wyndham  s  style  as 
*'  ftiU  of  new  observation  and  profound  remu'k.  It  was 
he  says"  instinct  with  classical  allusion ;  it  was  even  over 
informed  with  philosophic  and  with  learned  reflections ;  it 
sparkled  with  the  finest  wit,  a  wit  which  was  ae  far 
superior  to  Sheridan's  as  his  to  the  gambols  of  the 
clown,  or  the  movements  of  Pantaloon,  uid  bis  wit  how  exu- 
borant  soever  still  seemed  to  help  on  the  argument  as  weU 
as  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  q>eaker.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  main  a  serious  persuasiTe  Bpeakar,  whose 
words  plainly  flowed  from  deep  and  vehement  and  long 
considered  and  well  weighed  feexinga  of  the  heart."  And 
this  same  man,  [such  is  conservatism,]  would  not  hear  of  vo- 
luntary service  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  would  not 
vote  its  thankn  to  the  meritorious  soldier,  maintained  the 
morality  and  decency  of  bull-baiting,  and  opposed  futy  law 
restrictive  of  cruelty  to  animals.  "  Upon  other  Boojects 
of  graver  import'  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  his  pwadoxes 
stood  prominent  and  mischievous  :  unredeemed  by 
ingenuity,  unpalliated  by  opposite  exaggerataoa,  vad 
even  unmitigated  by  any  admixture  of  truth.  He 
defended  the  slave-trade  which  he  had  first  oimosed,  only  he- 
cause  the  French  RoyalistB  were  injured  by  toe  revolt  which 
their  own  follies  had  occasioned  in  ot.  Domingo ;  he  resisted 
all  mitigation  of  our  criminal  law,  only  because  it  fonned 
part  of  our  antiquated  jurisprudence  like  trial  by  battle, 
nay,  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  and  he  opposed  every  project 
for  educating  the  people." 

What  therefore  has  been  the  result?  The  ccnnmon  soldier  is 
not  only  thimked,  but  admitted  to  a  military  order  of  knight- 
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hood ;  baU-baiting  is  a  misdemeanour ;  the  slave  trade  is  at 
an  end  ;  bo  far  from  being  allowed  to  "  wallop  your  own  nig- 
ger," you  cannot  "  wallop  your  own  donkey the  vene- 
rable wickednesses  of  the  erimind  law  have  been  abolished, 
nd  by  the  OonservatiTe  Peel ;  the  veiy  Irish  are  beinff 
educated  vrithoat  a  hope  or  suspicion  of  conversion ;  and 
other  dieasters  have  iaUen  upon  Conservatism  too  long  to 
catal4^ue.  The  wit,  the  ingenuity,  the  eloquence  of  Wynd- 
ham  are  just  a  specimen  of  the  learned  quackery  that  Euri- 
irides  deepises.  If  man  cannot  live  upon  bread  alone,  still 
less  can  he  live  upon  blue  pill  and  cod  liver  oil,  even  of  the 
the  light  brown  description.  Conservatism  M»r  h  mSnf 
mgaoicaUy  diseased — a  bom  invalid,  ossifying  at  heart 
from  day  to  day — coold  not  foe  kept  alive  upon  patronage 
and  excnequer  biUs ;  much  more  substantial  support  than 
rhetoric,  wit,  fine  distinctions,  remote  anal^es,  and 
speeches  instinct  with  classical  allusions.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  one  of  his  essays  upon  "  High  Tory  Principles,"  draws 
a  pictupe  of  the  constitutional  inimnity,  the  essential 
falsehood  of  GonaervatiBm,  so  cimous  as  to  be  well  worth  a 
little  study : — 

Amon^  the  strange  eights  of  the  present  day,  connected  with  this 
nibjKt,  It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  solemn  mocker;  lately  per- 
formed  at  Paris  by  the  orders,  it  is  said,  though  it  seems  nardly 
oedibl^  of  the  Eoglisb  (^OTeraioeDt,  in  remormg  the  remains  of 
Jimes  II.,  and  dfpoaiting  them  Id  anew  church.  There  was  some- 
thing  intelligible  and  consistent  in  the  restored  gorernmeDt  of  France 
ordering  fnncral  rites  to  be  celebrated  for  Louis  XVI.  and  bis  un- 
fertmate  Queen.  Nor  could  any  one  have  greatly  blamed  Charles 
IL  ID  this  coutrr,  had  he  done  something  or  the  same  kind  upon  hii 
retonuag,  instead  of  baaely  insolUog  the  asbea  a£  the  great  leaders  of 
the  CommoDvealtb.  Bcme  eleran  or  twelve  years  ago,  tiie  renuina 
of  Charles  I.  were  discovered  at  Windsor ;  and  it  was  not  deemed 
neceuai^,  perhaps  not  considered  very  expedient,  to  bestow  any 
Aineral  bonoara  upon  the  dust  of  him  whom  (be  Church  of  England, 
in  ber  great  loyalty  and  (we  good  Presbyterians  are  bound  to  add) 
idc^atrs,  deBomioates  the  Blessed  Martyr  of  Almighty  Ood— a  Saint 
who  followed  the  steps  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  uiedding  of  whose 
blood  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ood  can  expiate.  Whence 
comes  it  to  pans,  then,  that  such  singular  respect  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  remains  of  him  whom  the  same  Cnnrch  stigmatizes  as  a 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  of  herself  and  the  State,  and  for  deli- 
verance from  whose  Popii>h  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  those  who  dethroned  him,  she  periodically  offers  up 
nnfeiciied  thanks  ?  Those  expressions,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  forgotten  by  the  conductors  of  this  strange  solemnity.  Mo 
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who  WM  driTen  from  the  throDe  ioto  exile  for  his  tmegevertimeDtf  and 
deemed  by  his  cnminslit;  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  is  treated  as  a 
lawftil  eoierviga,  and  one  to  whom  nothing  worse  tfaaa  had  fortune 
eould  be  imimted.   "  Reliquiae  Jacob!  II.  qui  Id  see  on  do  oritstis 
gradv  elams  triumphis,  in  prima  vnfiHdor and  the  King,  who 
owes  hii  crown  to  um  resistance  which  our  aneeeton  made  ag^net 
this  tyranttis  represented  as  ordoang  to  be  pud  the  honours  due  to  the 
royal  race — "  quo  decet  honore  in  stirpem  regianj  !**   But  bis  issue 
were  as  much  entitled  to  royal  honours,  because  they  were  as  much 
of  the  royal  slock  as  himself ;  and  yet  the  Parliament,  King  and  all, 
of  this  country*  thought  fit  to  set  a  price  upon  th«r  beads.  It  really 
looks  as  if  there  were  some  foolish  Tories  about  the  court,  who 
deemed  the  title  of  the  Royal  Family,  under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
less  firm  than  it  would  be,  if  the  defendants  of  t^e  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, Charles  I.'a  youngest  daughter,  were  extinct,  and  those  of  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  could  clwm  by  the  exploded  hereditary 
title  which  the  Revolution  of  1 668  hu  for  ever  set  aside.  Yet,  strauge 
to  tell,  those  very  persons  seem  to  have  the  greatest  horror  of  evwj- 
tbing  like  Popery,  and,  from  a  senseless  enmity  to  a  mere  name,  are 
perpetuating  the  misgovemmMit  and  the  misery  of  a  third  part  of  the 
King's  dommions.   The  whole  ceremonii^  apcm  the  oocasion  we  are 
alluding  to,  was  of  course  pnrdy  Popish,  aooompanied  with  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and,  as  the  aeeoontt  add.  with  **  di  the 
solemnities,  so  powerful  in  diair  effiert,  which  distingiuah  the  Catholic 
Church  service.*'   It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this,  that  no 
prejudice  against  Popery  having  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Klng^s  aw- 
vants  honouring  the  memory  of  a  dethroned  tyrant,  none  inU  now 
prevent  their  adopting  those  measures  necessary  to  the  peace,  profc 
perity,  and  indeed  the  safety,  of  the  emjjHre. 

And  this  is  Conservatism  1    Them  are  High  Tory  prin- 
ciples I    Never  was  their  constiiittional  matady,  falsehood, 
more  strikingly  disclosed  thm  in  the  foregoing  extract. 
Tricking  itself  out  in  a  cast-off  legitimacy.  Conservatism 
celehrates  the  parentalia  of  a  king  who  had  been  expelled 
for  prodtaiminff  liberty  of  conscience  a  century  too  soon ; 
and  the  same  Conservatism  upholds  tyrannv  of  conscimce 
a  century  fbo  late,  find  would  uphold  it  Tot  centnrieB  to 
come  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  divine  r%ht.  What 
learned  doctoring  could  administer  to  a  disease  like  that  ? 
What  oratorv  or  statesmanship  could  keep  up  an  nnreali^  of 
the  kind  ?   The  wonder  is,  that  Conservatism  was  enabled 
to  hold  its  ground  so  lon^  against  reason  and  the  popular 
will ;  but,  when  it  did  tall,  it  was  to  rise  no  more.  The 
men  whose  party  designation  it  waa— the  missing  bibea  of 
Conservatism — were  re-organised  sft^  their  first  mspersion, 
and  as  a  party  seemed  stronger,  more  united^  ana  better 
disciplined  than  ever. ,  They  included  every  variety  of 
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taleBt — oratniealf  legulative,  and  administratiTe,  uuder  the 
peatest  statesman  of  the  age ;  but  they  never  attempted 
to  rerire  Conserratism ;   on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  the 
fuhiess  of  Conaervative  power,  and  while  the  country  was 
disafiect^d  towards  the  persons,  even  if  not  estranged,  trom 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lil]«ral  leaders,  that  the  essential  truth 
and  virtue  of  reform  was  m<»t  sigmiUy  trinmphaot.  IVith 
a  porliamenta^  majority  equal,  apparently,  to  anything, 
Ped  nerer  tned  it  in  reaction.   Reform  never  paused  m 
her  career,  lost  none  of  h&r  conquests,  and  suffered  no  session 
to  pass  without  adding  to  them  by  some  unobserved  but 
solid  victory.     Principles  had  been  avowed,  and  measures 
id(^>ted  by  the  conservative  leaders  which,  even  before  the  dis- 
soliition  of  their  party  in  1846,  caused  the  title  Conservative  to' 
flit  rather  nneaaiiy  upon  it.  1%e  criminal  law  was  reformed 
after  the  sweeping  ftshion  in  which  Peel  always  did  his  work. 
The  law  of  parliamentary  elections  was  also  reformed,  with  a 
view  to  purity  of  election — a  principle  not  only  not  Con- 
servatiye,  but  almost  revolutionary,  as  compared  with  tho 
tAA  Tory  thecmes  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  property. 
The  extended  Maynooth  grant  was  a  reform  of  inciJculabie 
mn^tude,  because  it  was  the  b^inning  of  a  series  of 
reforms  adjourned  by  the  calamities  of  the  time  and  the 
draUi  of  their  projector.   The  Queen's  Colleges — a  scheme 
in  our  minds  so  little  worthy  the  genius  of  Peel  that  we  are 
^ad  it  originated  with  Mr.  Wyse — were,  after  all,  in  the 
BStore  of  a  reform,  because  their  assumed  principle  was 
bonowed  from  the  National  system  of  education,  and  in- 
volved an  affirmation  of  that  principle  by  a  Conser- 
vative Parliament,  which  tended  to  place  it  beyond  tlie  danger 
of  reaction. 

But  the  neat  triumph  of  reform  in  those  days  is  recorded 
in  the  book  upon  our  table,  the  second  part  of  the  Peel 
HemoirB.  The  conquest  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Peel,  cir- 
evmetanced  as  Peel  was  in  1846,  is  greater  proof  cf  the 
virtue  and  power  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  than  could 
have  been,  furnished  oy  universal  bread  riots  and  a 
march  of  the  provinces  upon  London.  There  was  nothing 
to  force  his  surrender;  there  was  nothing  to  compel  his 
adoption  of  the  principle.  His  party  would  have  borne 
him  bannless  had  be  tnonght  maper  to  resiatall  concession, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  witl^  the  immense  and  consoli- 
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dated  power  of  administration  in  1846,  hod  he  decided 

upon  appealing  to  the  country,  the  protectionist  majority 
would  not  have  suffered  material  diminution.  In  any  event 
the  party  he  had  drawn  together  so  painfully,  and  disciplined 
so  carefully,  and  educated  so  thoroughly,  and  made  so  strong 
and  preponderant,  would  have  indulged  bis  tendmiess  for 
Irdand  in  the  approaching  &mine,  to  the  utmost*  They 
were  natui^y  land  imd  open-hearted  and  open-Wtded 
gentlemen.  They  would  almost  have  embarrassed  their 
private  fortunes,  and  were  ready  to  drain  the  public  parse, 
m  bounty  to  the  starving  Irish,  provided  flffiioultnre  should 
be  still  protected,  or  at*  the  very  worst  uiey  would  have 
consented  to  a  temporary  remission  of  Uie  duty  upon 
com,  and  returned  to  the  protection  duties  upon  the  oeasa- 
tion  of  the  famine.  Sir  llobert  Peel,  however^  Uumght 
differently.  At  no  time  friendly  to  petty  or  provisicmal 
measures,  he  saw  in  the  first  instance,  that  if  the  existing 
law  were  to  be  interfered  with,  the  question  should  be  per- 
manently settled;  he  saw  that  no  final  settlement  could  atop 
short  of  total  repeal ;  he  saw  that  &ee  trade  in  com  let  in 
the  question  of  tree  trade  in  everything,  and  with  his  charBC> 
teristic  love  of  completeness  in  any  measure  to  which  he  set  his 
hand,  he  adopted  theprincipleof&ee  trade,  with  allifs  accidents 
and  all  its  consequences.  The  process  by  which  he  arrived 
at  all  his  conclusions ;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  whidi  he 
gave  effect  to  them ;  his  immediate  and  unqualified  suiv 
render  to  conviction ;  the  promptitude  and  decdsion  of  his 
course  under  conviction ;  his  single-mindedness,  whether  in 
abandoning,  retaining  or  resuming  power ;  all  these  as  dis- 
closed in  memoir  oefore  us,  are  so  faithful  a  copy  of  the 
working  of  his  mind  upon  the  Emancipation  Question,  that 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  our  paper  upon  the  first  part  of  his 
memoirs,  and  we  find  all  that  we  think  upon  that  tvaitt:h  of 
the  subiect  already  said.  .We  believe  that  the  rant  abont 
betrayal,  and  pemdy,  and  treachery,  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  conservatism,  even  before  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
and  that  the  country  did  not  wait  for  its  appearance  to  do 
justice  to  its  great  author.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  never 
committed  himself  absolutely  to  a  protectionist  policy.  He 
liad  always  refused,  ,as  he  afterwards  observed,  to  give  any 
pledge  against  the  alteration  of  the  com  laws,  as  they  then  ex- 
isted^ and  had  always  held  that  protectivodatie«w<rein  them- 
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selves  evilB,"  and  ii  followed,  as  of  coiirse,  that  upon  a  fitting' 
opportunity  they  should  be  removed — It  was  resen-ed  for 
huMgaci^  to  note  the  opportunity.  It  would  boweverbefalse 
to  say  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  ever  ceased  to  be  a  conservative 
in  the  sense  which  he  himself  attached  to  &e  wcnrd,  a  sense 
which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  go  far  to  reconcile  con- 
servatism with  reiorm. — Conservatism  in  his  view  meant 
notbiog  else  than  the  preservation  as  nearly  as  might  be  of 
the  existing  balance  between  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  considered  the  commonwealth  generally  as  gra- 
vitating round  the  crown  and  the  aAstocracy.  Any  intener- 
eace  with  what  he  regarded,  and  perhaps  not  wrongly,  as  the 
coitre  of  oar  system,  was  therefore  to  be  resisted  as  a  dan- 
gerous if  not  fatal  experiment.  You  could  not,  he  argued, 
notably  reduce  the  power,  weight,  or  dimensions  of  the 
centre,  or  greatly  relieve  the  attendant  bodies  from  its  at- 
tmetive  influenoes  without  driving  them  into  eccentric 
<RtntB,  or  porhape  into  boundless  space.  Where  he  appre- 
hended no  such  danger,  or  became  convinced  that  there 
was  none,  or  that  a  change,  however,  deprecated  by  liis 
party,  would  only  serve  to  adjust  the  balance,  he  consulted 
nis  own  judgment,  and  not  the  ill-informed  tastes  or  weak- 
nesses of  his  party.  He  loved  his  party  not  for  his  party's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country — ^he  did  not  fall  into 
the  common  mistake  of  valuing  the  nument  more  than 
die  body,  and  the  food  more  than  the  life.  He  gave  pre- 
ponderance to  aristocracy,  not  from  an  undue  regard  for 
an  order,  to  which  he  thought  it  undesirable  to  associate 
himself  or  his  name,  but  because  he  considered  it  useful  to 
the  country,  as  the  patient  and  not  the  mixturo  is  fore- 
most with  the  physician  who  prescribes.  lie  states  it  v^ 
roundly  and  explicitly  himself. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  all  these  considerationa — the  hetra;al  of 
party  attachments — the  tnuatcDance  of  the  honour  of  public  men — 
the  real  ioteresti  of  the  cause  of  Oonstidosal  Ooremment^  must  all 
be  determined  hy  the  answer  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a 
responuble  Minister  might  give  to  the  question.  What  is  ihat 
course  «hiol^the  public  interests  really  demand  f  What  is  the  course 
best  calculated  under  present  circmnatances  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
great  anifering  and  the  discontent  which  will  be  the  consequence  of 
that  suffering  if  timely  precauUons  which  might  be  taken  be 
neglected  ? 

If,  after  mature  reflection,  there  was  the  honest  belief  that  certain 
meunres  oi^t  to  be  adopted,  and  adopted  without  delay,  it  would 
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not  b«  consistent  with  true  fidelit/  to  part^  attaohmeitts,  wfth  a  true 
sense  of  personal  honour,  with  a  true  devotion  to  the  cause  of  CJon- 
stituHonal  Qovemnient«  to  evade  the  eonelusions  of  a  man's  own 
deliberate  judgment  and  to  tax  hta  ingenuity  for  specious  reasonsfor 
Diuntaining  in  debate  some  alternative  of  which  in  lus  conscience  be 
did  not  approve. 

It  was  not  difficult  indeed  to  find  such  reasons,  and  not  unsafe  to 
insist  on  them.  There  was  the  full  assurance  of  Bupport  from 
powerful  minorities  in  each  House  of  Parliament  well  dispoaed  to 
the  muntenance  of  the  Com  Laws.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the 
evil  of  acUng  counter  to  the  will  of  those  m^orities,  of  Bevering 
party  oonnectioiu,  and  of  ml^jectinK  public  men  to  suspidon  mm 
reproach  and  the  lou  of  poblie  confi^Dce ;  bat  I  felt  a  atrong  ooa- 
viotion  that  noh  srib  were  light  in  eomparudn  witli  those  wUeh 
most  he  incorred  by  the  sacrinoe  of  natioiw  intereiti  to  party  attach- 
mentSt  and  by  deferring  necessary  precautions  agunst  scarcity  of 
food  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  appearances  and  preserving  the 
show  of  personal  consistency.  I  felt,  too,  that  the  injury  to  the 
character  of  public  men.  the  admitted  evil  of  shaking  confidence  in 
their  int^^ity  and  honour,  would  be  only  temporary ;  that  if  a 
public  man  resolved  to  take  a  course  which  his  own  deliberate  jadg- 
ment  approved— if  that  course  were  manifestly  opposed  to  his  own 
private  and  political  interests— if  he  preferred  it  with  all  its  Bacri< 
Qces  to  some  other,  the  taking  of  which  would  exempt  him  A^>m 
personal  respousibility,  would  enable  him  to  escape  much  obloquy, 
aod  to  retain  the  goodwill  and  favour  of  his  party — I  felt,  I  say,  a 
Strong  conviction  that  no  clamour  and  misrepresentation,  however 
sustained  aod  systematic,  would  prevent  the  ultimate  deveTopement 
of  the  truth,  the  ultimate  acknowledgment  that  party  interests 
itronld  not  have  been  promoted— the  hononr  of  pnblio  men  woidd  not 
have  been  maintunad — the  causa  of  Oonstitutiooal  Ckirenmant  would 
not  have  been  served,  if  a  Blinister  had  at  a  critical  period  sfanmk 
from  the  duty  of  giving  that  advice  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best« 
and  from  incurrins  every  personal  sacrifice  which  the  ^ving  of  that 
advice  might  entail.  1  »lt  assured  that  this  ultimate  acknowledge- 
ment, however  tartly  made,  would  amply  repair,  so  &r  at  least  as 
the  public  intersts  were  concerned,  the  temporary  evil  of  m^ast  sua. 
plcion  and  unjust  reproach  cast  upon  the  motives  and  oooduct  of 
public  men. 

We  think  we  have  not  orer^timated  the  value  of  Sir 

Robert  Peel's  career  as  a  proof  that  sound  principles  will 
prevail  equally  under  discouragement  as  under  favour,  once 
they  are  before  the  world.  But  sound  principles  have 
often  to  encounter  enemies  more  formidable  than  hostile 
majorities  or  popular  prejudices.  A  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  is  corruption ;  ukr  more  dangerous  ia  even  a  relaxa- 
tion of  public  virtue  short  of  corruption  ;  far  more  danger- 
ous the  langoiir,  disarray,  and  unguardedness  that  follow 
victory ;  infinitely  dangerous  the  presumption  belonging 
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to  an  excess  of  strength.    Popnlar  eztraraguiee  it  also  a 
neat  and,  i>erhapB,  an  inevitable  danger ;  the  tintidity  and 
lalf-mindedneBa  of  leaders  stand  in  the  way  not  seldom ; 
bat  reform  has  had  to  encounter  all  this,  and  mare.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  author  of  the  first  Refonn  Bill  declared 
that  measure  to  have  been  final;  and  now  the  idea  of 
finality  ia  as  far  from  his  mind  or  purpose  as  the  idea  of 
Proteetion.   A  Beform  Bill  is  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
onmtrT.    It  may  not  effect  all  possible,  all  desirable,  or 
even  all  indispensable  reforms ;  but  the  drowsiest  Conser- 
vative will  not  deal  with  it  as  &ial.   The  Conservatiyes  are 
upeased,  for  the  present  by  authoritative  statements 
that  there  shall  be  no  oiganic  changes.    The  greatness 
of  the  changes  we  have  already  gone  through,  smoothly 
and  safely,  naa  had  the  not  unnatural  efiect  of  making 
us  think  a  little  slighting  of  the  reforms  that  are 
every  day  enacted  and  e^cted — reforms  much  more 
organic  in  character  than  they  appear,  and  which  must 
not  only  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  first  great 
meaanre  of  reform,  but  which  are  ev^  one  a  pledge  and 
guarantee  of  reforms  to  come.   Any  measure  of  reform, 
meiefore,  at  all  worthy  of  being  offered  to  tiie  people  must 
be  important — ^nay,  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  organic ; 
and  for  this  reason  chiefly,  that  reform  is  now  the  settled 
[winciple  of  all  administrations,  wpUcable  to  aU  institutions, 
and  that  when  a  measure  takes  ue  express  style  and  title 
of  reform,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  a  serious,  even  k  not  quite 
an  adequate  measure.  But  it  is  painM  to  think  that,  while 
reform  is  inevitable,  and  Ireland  must,  of  course,  share  in 
its  advantages,  reform  must  owe,  on  this  occasion,  so  little 
to  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  mmt  owe  so  little  to  herself. 
It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  pleasant  to  inquire  just 
now  into  all  the  causes  of  the  miserable  disorganisation  that 
has  lefl  Ireland  dumb  and  neufral  on  the  question  of  refonn. 
Certain  it  is  that  England  and  Scotland — after  a  &shion  of 
their  own,  perhaps,  but  emphatically  and  decisively — have 
declared  for  reform.    Ireland  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
kingdom  that  stands  utterly  disgraced.   Ireland,  to  whom 
reform  is  not  an  abstract  principle,  a  point  of  honour,  or  a 
party  motto,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  and  pro- 
ffress,  ia  the  one  member  of  the  British  Union  to  whom  re- 
form miut  owe  nothing  in  the  present  Parliament.  Ireland, 
to  whom  reform  means  free  religion,  free  charity,  free  edu- 
caUon,  free  votes — the  right  to  prosper,  the  very  right  to 
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live — Freland  alone  is  hostile  or,  at  beet,  indifferent  to  re- 
fbnn.  The  poor  old  idol,  Conservatism,  has  been  fished  np 
from  the  slough  into  which  popular  contempt  had  dropt  it, 
and  now  finds  an  altar  in  Ireland  alone.  Reform  has  a  valae 
and  a  significance  in  Ireland,  different  as  we  have  stated 
from  those  of  reform  elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Conservatism.  And,  if  in  Ireland  Reform  havememeaning 
we  asoribe  to  it,  can  there  be  any  donbt  as  to  themeaning  of  Con- 
aervatiBm  ?  It  means  a  more  than  Gorsioan  vitality  m  hatred 
for  the  Irish  and  their  religion;  it  means  the  treamred  recol- 
lection of  gone-by  cruelty,  and  the  sharp  appetite  for  more ;  it 
means  injury  whenever  possible,  andinsult  always ;  itis  Nero  at 
a  loss  for  men  victims,  in  a  solitude  even  of  flies,  but  equally 
ready  for  practice  withtiierackorthe  bodkin ;  it  is  a  pig  on  the 
highroad — in  the  way,  even  when  nmningoutof  theway  ;ob- 
atructing  although  retreating ;  causing  an  oeeasional  upset, 
and  sometimes  ridden  over,  out  ever  the  same  perverse,  un- 


vatism  too  much  honour ;  for  there  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  an  educated  pig — a  p^  who  could  tell  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  for  the  bribe  of  an  acorn ; 
bat  what  gentune  Irish  Conservative  could  be  trained, 
through  any  instinct  of  his,  tomarkthe  place  of  his  country 
in  ihe  nineteenth  century  ?  Peace,  unionj  prosperity,  edu- 
cation, progress— none  of  these  are  a  bait  for  him.  He 
hardly  realizes  the  notion  that  ascendancy  is  over — that  the 
penal  laws  have  been  actually  repealed — that  we  have  left 
the  rebdiion  of '98  nearly  sixty  years  behind — and  that  mar- 
tial law,  tiie  eat,  the  triimgle,  and  the  pitch-cap  are  no  longer 
part  of  our  Constitation  in  Church  and  State.  Bat  Irish  Con- 
servatives cannot  tell  why.and  are  determined  notto  learn.  And 
yet  itis  men  like  these  thatlrish  constituencies, who  could  have 
done  otherwise,  ha-ve  sent  into  Parliament — not  statesmen  who 
have  taken  the  thing  up  for  a  purpose,  like  Disraeli  and  8ir 
John  Pakington,  ana  even  Mr.  Wtdpole — but  men  who  po- 
sitively bdieve  in  it  and  love  it.  The  one  element  of  con- 
solation in  all  this  vileness  is  derived  from  the  .  persuasion 
that  Conservatism  has  reached  the  last  degree  of  ridicule' 
becoming  something  merely  Irish.  It  is  Lambert  Simnel 
qualifying  for  the  scullery  m  England  by  an  Irish  corona- 
tion. But,  in  any  case,  ours  is  the  shame,  althou^  the 
penalty  may  be  remitted.  Does  the  Maynooth  ^^rant  stand? 
England  alone  is  to  be  thanked.  Does  the  National  system 
of  education  yet  exist?    England  alone  protects  it.  Has 


manageable,  unteachable  swine.  Na- 


do  this  Conser- 
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tiw  Catholic  soldier  the  last  sacraments  in  his  f^ny  ?  It  is 
to  Protestant  England  that  he  owes  his  salvation.  Ireland 
has  sent  men  to  Parliament  who,  sooner  than  allow  the 
«(^er  the  services  of  a  priest,  would  see  him  die  in  despair ; 
sad  rather  than  that  the  "  wafer-god"*  should  repose  upon 
his  t<m^e,  would  have  him  spend  its  last  action  in  blas- 
phemy. There  imdoubtedly  are  men,  amongst  us  who 
still  lore  to  be  called  Conservatives,  and  who  notwithstmid- 
ing  are  liberals  and  refcMrmers  in  practice,  like  Lord 
Stenley  and  others  we  could  name  in  Bngland,  but 
Ireland  has  seat  no  such  Conservatives  to  Pariia- 
meat.  We  used  to  refer  with  pride  to  the  election  of 
liberal  Protestants  by  a  Catholic  constituencT ;  but  here 
there  is  not  a  question  between  Catholic  ana  Protestant. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  connect  Irish  Orangism  with  any 
form  of  religion.  What  has  the  Orangeman  to  do  with  the 
Synod  of  Dort  or  Confession  of  Angsbui^?  What  does  he 
know  about  the  articles  of  religion  or  the  Westminster 
Catechism  ?  He  believes  in  whiM:ey,  powder,  blood,  Fer- 
managh juries.  Sir  William  Vemer,  ana  Lord  Roden — that 
is  the  fnfl  sweep  and  compass  of  his  religion.  Conserva- 
tism in  Ireland  is  just  a  sicklier,  but  more  malignant  type 
of  Orangeism.  Smooth,  ci^dl-spoken,  kid-gloved,  and 
perfumed,  it  coats  and  preserves  with  a  varnish  of  civilisa- 
lion  all  the  instincts  and  passions  of  the  savage  life.  Yet 
we  find  this  Conservatism  sharing,  and  thus  destroving,  the 
refffesentation  of  Lonth,  Majo,  Leitrim,  and  Kilkenny. 
In  other  counties — such  as  Bligo,  Carlow,  and  Dublin,  and 
^wn  in  towns  like  Dublin,  Bel&st,  Carlow,  and  New 
Boss — we  meet  it  absolutely  dominant,  and  in  almost  un- 
diapntfid  possession.  It  is  a  convenient  resource  to  throw 
the  blune  on  our  disunion,  as  if  disunion  were,  in  fact, 
sometliing  distinct  from  ourselves — a  deity,  or  demon  to  be 
impitiated,  as  if  we  could  set  everything  right  by  a  sacri- 
fice lo  Ate.  More  or  less  of  the  fault  may  be  with  those 
who  assume  to  guide  opinion;  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  everywhere,  or  it  would  be  impossible  that, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  and  with  education  so 
generally  diffused,  the  people  could  be  absolutely  at  the 
oisposal  of  a  few  pretenders.  In  one  wav  or  another,  we 
are  all  accountable  for  the  lorn  and  the  msgrace.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  mav  all  profit  by  the  lesson. 
In  nothing,  however,  are  we  more  humbled  than  in 
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sterility  of  genius,  or  even  of  decent  ability  which  has  &Ilea 
upon  L^Iand,  as  represented  in  Parliament,  within  the  last 
few  years.  Adventurers,  with  abundant  but  inferior  brains ; 
fogs  with  none  at  all  worth  mentioning ;  Militia  c^tains, 
made  up  of  moustache  and  strut ;  colmtry  gentle- 
men with  none  bat  the  property  qualificatioa ;  one  or  two 
respectable  lawyers;  five  or  six  other  members  who 
can  speak  connectedly  for  twenty  minutes ;  these,  and  a  few 
not  ranging  under  any  one  class,  exhaust  our  entire  list  of 
representatives.  What  little  show  of  talent  doos  exist,  and 
it  is  mere  show,  must  go  to  tiie  credit  of  the  enemy.  In 
number  they  are  half,  or  onty  less  than  half  the  «itire  re- 
presentation in  union,  discipline,  and  zeal  they  are  w<atit 
us  all  twice  told,  and  if  they  really  had  a  cause  to  gain,  the 

firobabilitv  is,  they  would  gain  it.  It  is  strange  that  Ire- 
and  should  have  no  man  to  keep  up  the  tradition,  the  now 
lost  tradition,  of  her  intellectual  eqoal^  with  the  otha 
members  of  1iie  empire.  Grattan  and  Flunkett  were  suc- 
ceeded by  O'Oonnell  and  Shiel;  nor  were  Doherty  and 
Shaw  nniavoimble  reprraentatives  of  Irish  intellect.  Now 
we  contribute  absolutely  nothing,  as  far  at  least  as  can  be 
known,  to  the  dignity,  brilliuicy,  or  wis^m  of  the 
Impenal  ParHament.  Upon  other  fields  of  competition  we 
succeed  beyond  expectation,  but  take  us  to  Parliament  and 
we  subside  into  dr^  or  rise  and  break  as  babbles.  This, 
however,  is  a  state  of  things  too  nnnatoral  and  too  mmsnal 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  Our  native  parliam^ts  were 
turbulent,  factious,  and  corrupt  assembles — but  they  were 
never  dull.  For  ^[lany  years  met  the  Union  we  contributed 
largely,  or,  at  least,  fairly,  to  the  oratorical,  Ic^lative,  and 
administrative  ability  of  me  empire ;  but  all  this  is  for  the  pre- 
sent at  an  end.  At  uus  moment  it  would  be  ouite  possible  to 
form  an  administration  of  Scotchmen  alone,  if  ability  And  ex- 
perience merely  were  regarded ;  nor  would  it  be  once  thought 
possible  to  form  an  administration  without  any  Scotchmen. 
Ireland  is  never  thought  of  in  these  arrai^ments,  «id 
we  make  no  complaint  upon  the  subject.  Not  one  single 
member  have  we  sent  to  tne  House  of  Ccnnmons  with  per* 
sonal  qualities  or  parliamentary  following,  such  as  to  com- 
mand respect.  Not  one  Irish  Peer  has  JEtou,  Harrow,  this 
or  that  university,  or  the  great  university  of  the  worlds 
experience,  study,  and  official  life,  been  able  to  work  into  a 
cabinet  minister.    How  could  it  be  otherwise  t    We  have 
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no  policj,  we  are  agreed  upon  nothing,  we  have  no  friends, 
00  sympathies,  no  attachments,  little  to  make  us  loved,  and 
Dotmnff  to  make  us  feared. 

We  nave  and  in  former  papers,  what  we  Btill  adhepQ  to; 
that  the  blame  of  Irish  disoi^anization,  is  not  all  chu^able 
apon  ounelves.  The  sad  policy  of  provisional  government 
for  Ireland  is  still  Ibliowed  by  those  in  power.  Their  one 
desire  seems  to  be  the  temporary  preservation  of  a  state  of 
things  which  every  one  knows  to  be  unreal  and  unnatural, 
and  which  is  maintained  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
8[urit  and  Uie  national  morals.  But  making  due  allowance  for 
this  ctreamatance,  we  are  in  a  far  worse  position  than  we 
ought  to  be,  with  all  our  disadvantf^es.  Perverseness, 
creiulity,  pride,  meanness,  jealousy,  division,  and  weakness 
of  intellect,  such  as  usually  mark  the  Irish  members,  would 
be  enough  to  defeat  opportunities  fhr  more  happy  than  are 
likely  to  prwent  then&seLves;  whereas  discipline,  union, 
and  ability,  if  not  genins,  are  quite  as  powenul  to  ensure 
success.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  an  Irishman  of  posi- 
tion, character,  and  ability ;  a  liberal  politician,  not  below 
the  standard  of  statesmanship,  even  if  somewhat  under  that 
of  genius ;  imperial  in  policy,  but  national  in  his  affections, 
practical  but  not  mean ;  let  Mm  liave  that  high-bred  quiet- 
ness 80  compatible  with  high  spirit ;  give  him  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  genendsnip  which  many  men 
possess ;  make  such  a  man  the  leader  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  liberal  Irish  members,  as  loyal  and  as  disciplined, 
through  intelligence,  as  are  the  conservatives  through  dull- 
ness, and  then  over-estimate,  if  you  can,  the  effect  that  such 
leadership  and  such  following  will  produce. 

We  hardly  know  whether  Ireland  is  destined  to  see  a  man 
ind  a  party  of  this  description ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  consoling 
to  think  that  the  work  of  reform  vrill  be  done  "without  him 
or  us,  if  not  with  us,  and  that  our  miscalculations  and  ne- 
^ect  can  have-  little  influence  upon  the  final  issue  of  the 
stru^le.  Men  are  coming  fr'dm  the  East  and  from  the 
West  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  reap  the  rerrard  of 
our  intermitted  labours.  At  the  City  of  Dublin  electibn  no 
less  than  two  hundred  qnd  fifty  late  professing  Conscn'a- 
tives  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates.  We  freely  bid  them 
velcome,  and  we  have  no  suspicion  as  to  their  motives ;  but 
to  this  class  does  not  belong  Mr.  Lamon,  the  late  candidate 
31 
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for  the  University  of  Dublin,  whose  remarkable  speech  lies 
beforo  us.  He  belongs  to  a  class  &om  whom  we  are  very 
willing  to  draw  recruits.  A  liberal  of  old  staudingf  but 
hitherto  a  contemplative,  rather  than  a  working  politician, 
he  has  at  length  taken  the  field,  and,  wiUi  a  temperate 
courage  that  speaks  well  for  the  maturity  of  his  ccnivictioiu, 
has  assaulted  the  stronghold  of  Conservatism"  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Lawson,  although  not  a  working  politician,  has  been  a 
working  man,  and  contested  the  University  as  the  candidate 
of  the  working  men.  Accustomed  to  deal  with  realities— 
the  student  of  real  studies — the  master  of  re^  arte — the 
doctor  of  real  laws — the  lawyer  of  well-eanied  fees — he  was 
the  fitting  representative  of  Uiose  who  labour  and  those  who 
succeed.  By  those  alone  was  he  supported.  Whatever  is 
laborious  and  enterprising  in  the  Goll^  went  with  Mr. 
liawson.  He  stood  were,  in  fact,  for  Young  Trinity.  Yonng 
Trinity,  however,  by  no  means  includes  tlie  young  gentlemen 
who  mled  the  theatre  during  the  election.  The  acene  was 
not  ludicrous,  for  that  would  imply  drollery ;  it  was  not 
melancholy,  for  to  that  belong  interest  and  pity  ;  it  was  not 
strange,  for,  unfortunately,  we  have  se«Q  it  before ;  but  it 
was  painful  and  indecent— very  painful,  veiy  indecent. 
You  stood  in  presence  of  a  room-full  of  reputed  gentlemen 
and  students,  whom  no  tailor  could  ever  cu  t  into  ffentility — ^no 
robemakerdrapeintoecholuship.  Youfeltsureuatfewinthe 
hall  were  destined  to  scale  anything  higher  than  alamp-post,  or 
would  everdaremorenobly  than  to  bonnet  a  policeman.  Some 
of  the  orators  you  knew  were  sadly  out  of  place,  and  others 
still  more  unhappily  at  home.  It  was  shockutg  to  hear  a 
clergyman  say  to  me  unfortunate  youths  beneath  him  he 
was  glad  they  had  not  foigottra  to  give  the  KeatM  fire. 
It  womd  have  been  as  becoming  had  he  congratulated  th^ 
upon  not  forgettuig  to  blaspheme  or  to  talk  bawdry,  as  to  ap- 
peal to  that  signal  of  insult,  defiance,  and  bloodsned.  But 
the  man  may  be  effective  on  a  stump  who  is  not  so  in  a  pu^t, 
and  an  indmereat  minister  may  be  a  v^  proper  mounts' 
bank — 

"  Wortiiy  thou  of  Bgypt's  blest  abodes ; 
A  decent  priest,  where  zBonkeys  were  the  gods." 

These,  then,  are  not  Young  Trinity.  It  is  composed  of 
laborions  professors  and  students,  who  have  done  more  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  University  within  the  last  three 
years  than  their  predecessors  had  done  during  the  last  three 
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bai^dred,  and  who  are  still  labouring,  with  Insufficient  cou- 
rage, and  asainst  mortal  odds>  to  raise  the  College  teaching 
out  of  the  Old  ruts  where  it  had  remained  embedded  time 
ODt  of  mind,  and  to  set  it  running  upon  a  smooth  and  even 
road.  AninBtthisthegeniuaof "msputations" and "respon- 
•  deaaeog  andjargon  in  all  its  varieties,  and  roatine  and  make- 
believe,  rallied  and  stood  together.  All  who  slumber  at 
com^-bottrds ;  all  who  know  when  ther  were  well  off ;  all 
who  are  di^KMed  to  let  ill  alone ;  all  the  "  quieta  non 
moTere"  dignitaries ;  all  the  elements  of  Gonserratiam,  in  a 
word,  forgetting  their  gout,  and  clubbing  their  cratches, 
presented  a  horrid  front  to  Lawson,  in  the  name  of  Pro* 
testantiBm,  S<sriptazal  edoeation,  Protection,  rotation  with- 
out prc^gress,  XMrbr,  Hamilton,  Napier,  and  our  glorious 
institntiona  generally,  in  Church  ana  State. 

For  the  present  tney  have  succeeded ;  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered, as  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Jebb,  the  then  Proteatant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  defection 

all  the  young  men  of  promise  was  the  first  symptom  of 
dissolution  in  tiie  old  Conservatives  before  Emancipation.  We 
ihaH  always  have  Conservatives,  as  we  occasionally  meet  a 
coal-scuttle  bonnet  or  Hessian  boots  with  tassels ;  but  the  coun- 
try will  take,  ukl  must  take,  themodem&shion.  Afewveara 
mice  Conservatism  will  be  as  obsolete  as  doublet  and  nose, 
for  there  will  be  no  abuse  mjite  rank  enough  to  be  worth 
Reservation;  bat  meanwhile  Mr.  Lawaon  does  not  seek  to 
run  b^<nid  the  natural  pH^^ress  of  reform,  or  outbid  any 
one  in  promises.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
"pitch  his  Whiggeiy  low,"  to  suit  the  understand- 
ing of  the  ccoutituencv ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  profee- 
lioDS  are  aa  distinct  and  honest,  witlun  their  proper  limits, 
M  do  be  reasonably  desired.  We  ^all  quote  one  or  two 
passagea  from  his  speech,  as  very  forcibly  illustrating  the 
movement  which  he  represents : — 

Sleetm  tb«  Universitj  uf  DubUo^I  stud  before  yon  to 
lunr  one  qnition  ;  that  qoestion  is, — Wliat  brings  me  here  ?  I 
vpeir  before  jouu  the  adrocate  of  prindpleB  unpopular  with  many 
ojott  (cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  no*  oo).  I  hare  had  the  eouraffe  to 
k*ov  thote  ^rmcU>Ies  lu  mj  address,  when  I  might  hare  shrunk  mrai 
the  declaration  of  them  (cbeera).  I  ask  jou  nowto  bear  me  while 
I  Tin<Ucite  them  (cheers).  To  the  students,  and  to  the  scholars  of 
this  Unirersitj  in  particular,  do  I  address  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
bat  a  ihort  time  since,  like  one  of  yourselres,  I  sat  in  this  hall  an 
■ager  and  aspiring  student.    I,  too«  have  been  a  scholar  of  this 
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House  ;  for  many  years  have  I  been  resident  within  its  walls ;  and 
believe  oie  all  my  iiyinpathies  are  with  you.  1  come  forward  here 
supported  by  a  body  of  men  in  this  University,  i>f  whose  support  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud  (cheers),  raany  of  theni  difiTering  from  me  in 

folitical  sentiment ;  but  they  all  know  this>  that  the  principles  which 
now  advocate  have  been  the  principles  of  my  life  (hear,  hear).  I 
-  have  not  put  them  on  for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  have  come  here  to 
stateaud  to  vindicate  those  principles  which  are  the  honest  convic. 
tions  of  my  heart.  QentlemeOt  I  have  not,  in  appearing  before  joa 
here,  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  any  of  the  Senior  Fellows 
of  this  great  University.  I  entertiun  for  them  profound  respect.  I 
have  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  them,  and  though  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough,  on  this  occasion,  to  secure  their  support, 
.  they  shall  never  heai*  anything  from  me  disrespectful  to  them  or  to 
the  high  office  which  they  fill  ;  but  I  honestly  confess  that  tnj 
ambition,  if  I  represent  this  University  at  all,  is  to  represent  the 
young  and  vigourous  intellect  which  is  now  energizing  and  vivifying 
it  (loud  cheers),  and  if  you  confer  upon  me  that  honour,  the  greatest 
in  yuur  power  to  bestow,  and  the  highest  to  which  I  can  aspire,  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  aid  in  the  assertion  of  those  sound  princi> 
pies  of  University  reform  which  were  so  forcibly  stated  on  this 
platform  by  Mr.  Haugbton  (loud  cheers)— and  in  promoting  every 
internal  improvement  which  will  make  our  University  keep  pace,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times  Ooua  cheers). 
Oentlemen,  I  have  been  told  that  I  came  here  to  disturb  the 

peace  of  this  University  (hear,  hear)  I  hme  come  to  dbturb  that 

peace — I  recognize  not  the  peacewhich  consists  in  the  deprecation  of 
a  contest  and  in  the  depreetation  «f  manly  disouasioa  upon  the 
hustings.  I  believe  it  is  thus  that  truth  i»  best  elicited;  thus  that 
your  youth  can  be  best  trained  to  habits  of  independent  jud^ent  on 
political  affiairs,  and  of  generous  forbearance  for  the  opinions  of 
others  who  differ  from  them,  which  will  fit  them  to  taira  that  part 
in  public  life,  which  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  every  man  ;  and, 
whatever  the  result  of  this  contest  may  be,  I  believe  it  wilt  redound 
to  the  good  of  the  University,  the  advancement  of  which  I  have  at 
lieart,  and  which  has  a  right  to  command  my  best  and  most  energe- 
tio  services.  Gentlemen,  I  honestly  confess  that  I  desire  to  open 
the  University — 1  desire  that  it  shall  not  be  considered  any  longer  a 
close  borough — I  desire  that  the  young  men  who  are  growing  upi 
when  they  may  become  conscious  in  themselves  of  the  possession  of 
qualities  which  fit  them  for  public  life,  and  may  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  hereafter  representing  their  own  Alma  Mater,  shall  not  be  told 
that  its  representation  is  under  lease,  and  that  they  cannot  succeed 
to  it  until  the  demise  of  the  present  occi^ants.  Gentlemen,  1  deny 
that  either  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr  N^ier  has  m  vested  riffht  in  the 
represttntatlon  of  the  University  ;  they  are  not  exempted  nrom  that 
liability  which  is  common  to  all  members  of  Partiament^to  stand  upon 
the  hustings,  and  justifiy  their  acts  as  they  can  ;  they  are  bound, 
when  they  ask  you  to  Ve-elect  them,  to  satisfy  you  that  there  are  no 
other  candidates  so  well  entitled  to  re^esent  this  great  University 
as  the  Bight  Honourable  Joseph  Napier  and  Mr.  George  Alexander 
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HimiltOD  (load  cheers).  Why,  then,  do  I  ask  ;our  frufirafres  this 
dxf  ?  I  first  came  to  vour  College  as  a  student  having  no  patrimony, 
eiMpt  those  talents  which  Qod  has  committed  to  my  charge  (cheers), 
I  went  from  this  place  to  a  profession,  where,  hy  patient  and  deligent 
iodustr),  apart  from  the  turmoil  of  the  political  world,  I  hare 
scfateved  an  honourable  position,  which  makes  me'independent  of 
the  faronrs  of  any  government  (cheers).  I  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  that  profeastoD.  By  it  I  am  able  to  satisfy  every  wish,  and  I 
enjoy  there  that  which  I  value  more  than  anything  else — the  love 
and  esteem  of  my  brethern  of  the  bar  (cheers)  I  never  asked  and 
I  never  received  a  favour  from  any  government.  Why,  then,  do  I 
rome  forward  to  seek  the  representation  of  this  University  ?  Why 
do  I  put  tnyelf  by  so  doing,  in  opposition  to  man;^  with  whom  I 
have  ueen  long  associated  oo  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  ?  1  have 
come  forward,  in  the  first  place,  to  vindicate  the  principle,  that  our 
Univeraitj  should  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  gradaate  of  her 
own.  So  powerful  is  the  action  of  this  principle,  that  before  I  ad- 
dessed  the  Electors,  two  Junior  Fellows,  who  bare  done  muoh  to 
revivify  this  insiitution — men  whose  moral  conduct  and  firmness,  in 
defendioK  the  rights  of  the  College,  gained  them,  upon  a  recent  oo- 
castoo,  tbe  approval  of  every  right-thinking  man  of  the  ronimunity 
(cheer)  ;  these  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Oalbralth  and  Haughton, 
bad  given  their  support  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  made  the  manly, 
straightforward  speecb  which  you  have  heard  this  day  upon  this 
hustings,  and  they  did  so  because  he  is  a  graduate  of  this  University  ; 
although  he  certainly  did  not  po<«9ess  a  requisite  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  representative  of  a  University  like 
this — nathely,  having  gained  distinctions  within  its  walls.  1  confess, 
it  did  strike  me  that  when  he  came  forward  upon  University  princi- 

flea,  and  was  ^le  to  obtain  sucb  an  amount  of  support  as  this,  that 
should  flinch  from  my  duty  if  1  did  not  abandon  the  paths  of  private 
aad  profesuoDid  life  in  which  I  had  walked  (cheers),  and  present 
n^suf  as  a  candidate  for  your  snfFrages.  I  have  now  done  so,  and  it 
will  be  £br  joa  to  say  whether  I  have  done  ri^t  or  not  (cheers,  and 
■everal  voices,  ♦•you  have"). 

But  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  My  great  political  object,  I  frankly 
avow,  in  coming  here^  has  been  to  induce  the  Protestants  and  the 
clet:gj  of  thia  country  to  rally  round  a  liberal  government.  I  do 
bdicve  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  occapy  a  false  position— I  do 
believe  that  thejr  are  associated  with  a  party  with  whom  they  have 
DO  real  or  genuine  sympathy.  My  earnest  desire  \a  to  rescue  them 
from  that  association,  and  to  ask  them  to  rally  round  a  government 
which  is  friendly  lo  their  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  friendly  to 
measures  of  liberal  reform.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  genius  of 
Protestantism  is  not  liberality.  When  I  turn  to  every  country  of 
tbe  world  except  our  own,  how  do  I  find  the  parlies  classed  ?  I  find 
Protestants  universally  advocating  tbe  cause  of  progress  and  of  re- 
form~I  find  that  the  spread  of  their  faith  has  been  coincident  with 
tbe  extension  of  personal  liberty  and  tbe  establishment  of  free  insti- 
tutions.   Why  then  is  it  in  tbis  country  only  that  this  natural  order 
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is  rerersed  ?  Are  700*  in  oppo»Itioa  to  the  rerj  etMiee  of  jonr 
faith,  to  be  excluded  from  toe  ranks  of  liberaliBin  and  of  progresi* 
and  to  range  jourseUeB  under  the  banners  of  a  partj  whose 
only  politicw  creed  is  resistance  ?  X  come  forward  to  clum  aod 
Tindicate  for  my  Protestant  brethren  their  true  and  jvst  poeition*  to 
rescue  them  firom  connexion  with  a  pvt^  with  whicn  they  have  no 

feouine  sympathy — the  effete  and  decaying  party  of  CoDservatism, 
hare  been  taunted  here  with  haring  atatcKr  in  my  addmi  that  I 
approved  generally  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  in  tUi  oonntry,  and 
it  has  been  put  to  me — ^Has  not  Lord  Paunenton  bera  Proteitant 
in  England  and  Roman  Oatholio  in  Irehuid  ?  WboM  fiuilt  is  thiA  7 
I  say  It  is  the  fault  of  those  Protestants  who  stood  aloof  from  that 

r)vemment,  aod  gave  it  every  oppouUon  in  their  power  (hear»bear)w 
ask  ^ou  to  make  your  choice.  Will  yon  cwnmit  the  fortones  of 
the  Iruh  Church  to  thd  care  of  Lord  Derby  ?  Is  Mr.  Benjamin 
Uisraeli,  under  whose  banner  my  honourable  opponents  served  id 
the  House  of  Commons — is  he  the  Christian  statesman  to  whom  we 
are  to  look  for  snstainment  of  Protestantism  ?  I  ask  the  Protestant 
clergy  can  they  have  reliance  on  him  ?  What  is  this  party  of  Lord 
Derby  pledged  to  ?  What  is  Mr.  Disraeli  plec^^  to  ? 
Ur.  Disraeli  stated  the  other  day  that  it  was  of  importance 
that  party  distinctions  should  be  preserved — that  it  was  onlv  by 
means  of  party  that  the  country  could  be  governed,  and  he 
announced  himself  as  belonging  to  the  old  Conservative  and 
country  party.  That  par^  U  pledged  to  renstaaee  to  improvementp 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  progresi  and  reftHnip  with  which  the  mniu 
u  Frotestandim  is  inseparaoly  anodated.  I  have  heard  it  oiMmed 
fw  this  par^  that  they  are  si^porteri  of  all  aonnd  and  ratitmal 
reforms.  But  I  shall  not  be  dnven  from  this  ground  by  a  play  npoa 
words — look  to  acts.  I  look  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Look  to  tho 
three  great  political  events  of  modem  times,  and  see  what  part  the 
ConservaUve  party  took  in  connexion  with  them.  Look  at  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  We  have  now  under  the  hand  of  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  himself  an  avowal  of  the  motives  which  led  the 
Conservateve  party  to  concede  enancipation ;  tbe^  resisted  the 
force  of  argument)  they  denied  the  justice  of  the  claim,  the  match- 
less eloquence  of  Plunkett  could  not  convince  them ;  but  they  jrielded 
to  threats  of  violence  and  rebellion  what  neither  reason,  nor  mstioe. 
nor  eloquence  could  extort  from  them.  Look,  again,  to  tiie  Beforai 
BUI.  The  old  representatire  system  had  become  nnsnited  to  the 
growii^  Kreatness  of  the  nation ;  Hanehester  and  Bradford  imro- 
presented  Old  Samm  and  Qatton  sending  memben  to  PtrUaacat  ; 
Dot  here  again  the  Oonaerrative  Jf>arty  were  steadftst  to  th«r  ereed* 
and  they  stminously  rousted  this  great  and  obvious  reform  as  a 
dai^rous  innovation.  Take,  again,  the  Bqm^  of  the  Com  Lawe. 
The  agitation  for  this  measure  lasted  for  years ;  the  pnbtio  mind 
was  rallT  informed  upon  the  subject  and  the  pabtio  voice  o^led 
loudly  for  thdir  repe^ ;  year  after  year  it  was  steadily  opposed 
by  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  yielded  at 
last,  and,  although  toe  head  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  passed  the 
mea&ure,  his  party  never  forgave  him  the  his  offence,  and  he  was 
pursued   witn   persevoing  malignity  to   death,  by  the  present 
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leader  of  that  party  io  the  Hoobc  of  Oommoni.  Are  the  Proteatant 
Cltrgj  prepared  to  contioaQ  to  associate  themselves  with  that 
effete  and  eipiriog  party.  I  ask  you,  Protestants  of  this  kingdom, 
to  fiilfi!  your  proper  destiny — to  take  your  proper  place — rajly  round 
the  banner  of  liberal,  rational  reform,  and  no  longer  associate  yoar- 
•drn  frith  a  stationary  and  decayii^  iwrty.  Do  so,  and  what  wilt 
b«  the  result  ?  What  will  be  the  poeitioo  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
this  cooatry  ?  You  will  place  him  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
g^Temment,  a  government  able  to  afford  to  disregard  the  sugges- 
tions of  any  one  section — able  to  gorern  for  the  country — not  forced 
to  role  thronRh  a  party.  Let  but  the  Protestant  clergy  and  Protes- 
taotgCDtrj  or  Ireland  rally  round  that  minister;  let  them  but  take 
their  jost  part  in  the  administration  of  bis  goremnient,  and  the 
oomplaint  will  be  for  erer  at  ao  end,  that  thnr  interests  are  n^lected, 
or  raat  patronage  is  bestowed  upon  others  to  which  they  are  more 
jody  oititleif.  I  am  convinced  diatit  has  been  a  disastrous  thing 
that  the  Protestant  Church  in  thb  country  should  be  always  found 
IB  anta^nism  to  a  Liberal  Oovernm«it  I  know  the  liberality  of 
sratiment  of  the  great  m^ority  of  this  constituency,  and  I  believe 
that  they  do  not  entertain  the  extreme  opinions  to  which  tny 
hoDoorable  opponents  have  pledged  themselves.  I  know  they  would 
be  desirous  to  adopt  more  just,  more  temperate,  and  liberal  views 
«f  politics.  I  ask  them  now  to  have  the  courage  to  make  that 
choice^  and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  party  to  which  the^ 
have  been  so  long  unnaturally  allied.  The  Church  is  a  noble  insti- 
tution, full  of  life  and  vigour,  sending  forth  its  rays  of  truth  into 
Ae  darkest  corners  of  the  land  (hear,  hear).  I  call  upon  you  not 
to  bind  it  any  toiler  to  this  party  which  has  no  priocifrfe  of  life. 
Proaomce  not  upon  it  the  doom  to  wUch  the  tyrant  of  old  oon- 
ngncdhia  victim — 

Mortua  qiunetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis 
Complezu  in  misero  et  longS  sic  morte  necabat. 

Unite  not  that  living  form  to  the  decaying  corpse  of  Conservatism — 
shake  off  this  old,  unnatural,  unworthy  association,  and  take  the 
plaiOe  which  the  genius  of  your  religion  tells  you  is  your  own. 
Let  not  Am  name  of  Liberal  Protestant  be  any  longer  unknown  in 
IrdaniL  Let  not  the  cause  of  Liberalism  and  Protestantiim  be  kdj 
longer  antagonutie.  That  is  the  exposition  of  my  creed — ^that  is 
the  embodiment  of-the  principles  on  which  I  seek  the  suffri^s  of 
this  great  eonstitntueney. 

We  stated  in  our  paper  upon  Mr.  MiaJl  and  bis  Irish 
policy  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  was  no  Liberal 
party  in  Ireland  not  Catholic,  and  no  liberal  opinion  to 
^  speak  of  ontside  the  Catholic  body.  The  facts  to  which  we 
'  appealed  in  confirmation  of  that  statement  were  exactly 
those  which  have  been  referred  to  bylhlr.  lAwson,  fbr  the 
samd  purpose ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  flMts,  we 
called  upon  Euglisji  Liberals  to  acknowledge  and  act  upon 
the  doctrine — first,  that  Irish  Catholics  were  almost  univer- 
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sally  Liberal ;  and  secondly,  Uiat  they  are  the  only  IMyenih 
in  freland.    But  we  are  happy  to  admit  now  that  Liberal 

principles  include  among  their  advocates  at  least  one 
aistinguished  Protestant  more  than  we  supposed,  and 
amongst  whose  titles  to  distinction  it  is  not  the  least  to  have 
been  rejected  by  the  University.  The  University  disgraced 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  it  can.  It  rejected  Lawson  as  it  had  rejected 
M'Cidlogb,  and  would  prefer  the  most  unfurnished  head, 
whether  as  to  beard  or  brains,  that  grinned  and  shouted  in 
the  hall,  to  a  Newton  or  an  Erskine  unpractised  in  the 
Kentish  fire.  But,  of  its  own  strength,  reform  will  com- 
plete its  triumph.  It  may  do  so  by  the  hands  of  the  indo- 
lent, the  reluctant,  and  the  insincere,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  earnest  and  the  virtuous ;  but  its  success  is  not  the  less 
assured.  Local  circumstances,  parliamentary  tactics,  the 
jealousies  of  leaders,  their  weakness  or  treachery ;  popular  in- 
constancy, popular  extravagance,  miscarriages  that  l<Kk 
like  accident — any  and,  perhaps,  each  of  these  may  cause 
delay ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  actual  power 
and  process  of  reform,  the  respite  allowed  to  Conserra- 
tiam  willnever  be  very  long.  Sydney  Smith  enumerates, 
with  laudable  pride,  the  reforms  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  some  thirty-five  years  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bevim  to  the  year  1839.  At  the  period 
when  that  journal  began,  he  says — "The  Catholics  were 
not  emancipated ;  the  Corporation  and  Test  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed ;  the  game  laws  were  horribly  oppressive ;  steel 
traps  and  spring  guns  were  set  all  over  the  country  ;  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  on  man- 
kind ;  libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive 
imprisonment ;  the  laws  of  debt  and  of  conspiracy  were 
then  upon  the  worst  possible  footing ;  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  the  slave  trade  was  tolerated ;  and  a  thousand  evils 
were  in  existence  which  the  talents  of  good  and  able  men 
have  since  lessened  or  removed."  Never  has  the  power  of 
a  great  principle  been  so  strongly  illustrated  as  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Reform  has  chosen  her  instruments  with 
a  haughty  indiference.  She  turned  the  conscript  Peel -to 
better  account  than  the  volunteer  Russell,  and  incorporated 
the  enemy  by  scores  in  her  battalions.  She  has  chosen  adverse 
times,  and  strong  governments,  and  hostile  miyoritiefl  for 
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the  eq»ecial  matter  of  her  triompb.   Never  for  one  year  has 
her  course  been  materially  altered  by  chimge  of  men  or  dr- 
comstances.   Reforms  such  as  the  Incumbered  Estates 
measure,  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  or  the  Glergr 
Beserves  Act,  which  Pitt  would  have  ^countered  with 
sword  and  gun,  and  iury  and  gallowa-tree,  which  would 
have  revolted  Burke  oimself,  and  which  it  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Fox  to  conceive — these  have  been  suffered 
to  take  place  without  resistance,  and  almost  without  protest ; 
and  now,  that  a  new  measure  of  reform  is  promised  and 
most  pass,  it  will  be  carried  in  the  virtue  of  a  priociple, 
it  wiU  pass  under  the  law  of  progress,  and  it  will  be  op- 
posed in  the  name  of  a  name,  ana  by  the  ghost  of  a  shade, 
that,  for  want  of  decent  burial,  is  still  at  large  upon  the 
hither  side  of  the  Styx.    Tenderly  would  we  compose  the 
limbs  of  old  Oonservatism,  and  gently  insinuate  our  chari- 
table obolus  into  a  mouth  that  never  strained  at  millions 
sterling ;  but,  alas !  there  are  no  limbs  to  compose — there 
is  no  mouth  to  fill.    After  exposure  to  do^,  and  all  the 
birds  of  the  press,  no  more  is  left  of  the  great  Conservative 
party  than  wnat  remained  of  the  Long  Parliament  atler  its 
recall  in  1659.    To  name  the  part  would  be  hardly  decent, 
sad  it  is  our  desire  to  be  respectful ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  bestow  the  honour  of  sepulture  on  that.  But 
the  coming  measure  of  reform,  whatever  be  its  shape  or  its 
dimensions,  must  of  necessity  be  reproductive.  Aeform> 
like  Lyttleton's  euccesstiil  lawyer,  can  never  be  intestatus 
or  improles.    We  can  almost  count  the  numbers  and  tell 
the  names' and  offices  of  the  future  generations  of  reform — 
"  Another  yet  ?  a  sevraith  ? 
And  yet  the  eighth  app^irs,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shews  me  many  more  ;  and  some  1  see 
That  two-fold  balls,  and  triple  sceptres  carry." 
And  against  the  irresistible  principle  of  reform  a  little  war 
of  outposts  is  waged  by  the  suttlers  of  the  old  army  of  Con- 
servadsm,    under  an  ancient  Hotspur  in  the  Lords, 
and  a  leader  in  the    Commons    whom   they  would 
despise  if  they  durst,  and  who  despises  them  with- 
ont  their  leave.    Strange  infatuation  I    With  Catholics  in 
Parliament,  and  Catholics  in  place ;  with  Manchester  re- 
presented, and  old  Sanim  disfranchised ;  witli  the  ports 
open  to  com,  and  tlie  public  service  open  to  merit ;  in  such 
a  state  of  tilings,  fuU-grown  count^'  gentlemen,  to  the 
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number  of  two  hundred  and  over,  discreet  Mid  proper  pei^ 
BOns  in  their  own  ikmilies,  trasted,  and  fit  to  be  trusted, 
with  the  mauftgement  of  their  own  affidrs,  have,  neverthe* 
lesB,  conspired  to  obstruct  and  annoy  the  progress  of  reform. 
lake  their  own  bnmpkinB,  who  were  PapiBts  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  who  now  beUeve  in  little  dse  than  prize  catU« 
and  witehCTaft,  these  unfortonate  gentlemen  ConBerratiTee 
hare  no  political  creed  or  sacraments  to  stand  for.  Neither 
the  PrbtCTtant  Oonstitution,  nor  the  parish  stocks,  nor  Protec- 
tion, nor  John  Doe,  nor  Richard  Roe,  nor  ttie  name  of 
a  principle  has  been  left  them  to  believe  in ;  but  they  still 
believe  in  tests,  and  abjurations,  and  loose  swearing,  to 
keep  np  whatever  of  Protestantism  or  persecution — fcvSey, 
not  we,  identify  the  two — ^may  have  survived  ^e  fatal  mea- 
sure of  1829.  The  country  may  not  be  fanatical  upon 
points  or  niceties  of  reform — probably  it  cares  not  much 
whether  this  old-clothes-man  or  that  monev-lender  sit  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  temper  to  enaure  obsbuction  in 
its  general  plans  or  cavilling  at  their  details.  Reform  is 
decreed,  progr«»  is  decreed,  universal  emaacxpation  is  de- 
creed ;  and  we  have  reached  the  time  when  neith^  tactics, 
nor  forms,  nor  privileges,  nor  teste  wiU  be  submitted  to  if  they 
interfere  with  the  decree.  Allegiance  nobody  refuses ;  su- 
premacy and  abjuration  we  also  suDscribe  to,  and  will  enforce ; 
but  it  is  the  supremacy  of  Reform,  and  the  abjuration  of  sU 
pretenders,  whether  they  be  Hormons,  Peace  SodetieB,  Evan- 
gelical Alliances,  Maine-Iii^aor-law  men,  or  Gonservativeff. 
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1.  W%o  Wrote  ike  Earlier  Waverlof  Novel*?  an  essay  skow' 

img  on  Evidence  Anumniing  io  Moral  Demonstration  that 
Sir  WaUer  Seotfs  Selaiion  to  Wawrley,  Guy  M&nnering^ 
Bah  Roy,  The  Antiquary,  akd  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
wastktttof  anEditor.  67  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  (Second 
Edition).  SlrenylAenedby  a  mass  of  nets,  and  well  authenti- 
caUd  fiete.  8.  Effingham  Wilson,  London :  DnbHn, 
W.  B.  Kelly,  8,  Qrafton-street.  1867. 

2.  Ak  Enouirf  into  the  Origin  of  the  Earlier  Waverl^ 
JKw7«&,ojGilbert  J.French, Jftffflitfrg/'  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  Of  Scotland.  Printed for  Presentation, — 

S.  Captions  Cnticism^  an  Essay  hy  B.  Grattan,  M.D. 
Printed /^Private  Cireulatum, 

We  admit  at  once  that  we  sat  do*n  to  the  penual  of  Mr. 
Ktspatrick's  work  in  a  singularly  Critical  spirit,  and  altogether 
indisposed  to  have  any  of  our  long  cherished  associations  of 
the  naime  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  interfered  with  or  broken  up. 
We  bad  read  years  ago  all,  or  almost  all,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  written,  and,  with  equal  pleasure,  we  had  read  all  that 
was  written  about  him.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sura,  the 
"  grnmblings"  which  hare  now  ended  in  a  positive  p^  of 
thunder,  reached,  and  for  a  moment  discomposed  us.  In  our 
younger  days,  we,  in  common,  of  course,  with  thousands  (A 
othos,  had  listened  to  the  tale  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  Papias- 
ter,  and  hia  wife,  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  myatenoosly 
Unked  with  the  composition  of  the  earlier  Waverl^  Novels, 
but  these  on  dits  possessed  little  interest  for  us  at  the  time, 
mnd  such  passing  speculations  as  they  did  give  rise  to  were 
finally  set  at  rest,  as  we  thonght,  for  ever,  by  the  reported 
declaration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  at  the  Theatrical  Fond 
Knner  in  Edinba^,  on  which  occasion,  when  *'  the  Health 
oi  the  AoUior  of  Waverley"  was  pnmosed  by  his  friend  Lord 
Ifeadowbank,  he  is  said  to  have  replied : — "  I  plead  guilty, 
nor  shall  I  detain  the  court  by  a  long  explanation  of  why  my 
confession  has  been  so  long  deferred.  Perhaps  caprice  might 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  matter.  I  have  now  tu 
say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any, 
and  their  faidtk  are  all  entirely  attributable  to  myself."  The 
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strain  continues  still  stronger  as  be  proceeds :  I  mean  then, 
seriously,  to  state,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  when  I  say  I  am  ttie 
author,  I  meau  the  total  and  undivided  author^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  quotations,  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  was  not 
derived  frou  myself,  or  suggested  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading." 
This  is  strong  language  i»rtainly  :  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
Sir  Walter's  speech  may  have  been  too  strongly  reported,  for 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Editor  uf  the  Edinburgk 
Weekly  Journal^  printed  by  Mr-  Fitzpatrick,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing. "Sir: — I  am  extremely  sorry  1  have  not  leisare  to 
correct  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said  at  the  dinner  to  the 
Theatrical  Fund.  .  .  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  other  instances  than  in  mine.  I  have  corrHAed 
one  passage.  .  .  Other  errors  I  have  left  as  I  found  then,  it 
being  of  little  consiequeiice  whether  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense, 
in  what  was  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour." 

In  1836  appeared  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scoit^Bari.,  from 
the  pen  of  the  executor,  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  from  his  connexiou 
with  the  great  man,  ought  to  have  known  as  much  about  hiia 
as  any  human  being  could,  and  who,  if  the  spirit  of  truth  wu 
In  him,  was  bound  to  tell  it,  in  ita  entirety  or  not  at  all.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  never  could  make  up  our  minds  to 
accept  Mr.  Lockhart's  dazzling  account  without  an  accompany- 
ing mental  protest.  It  wore  always  to  us  a  great  deal  too 
much  the  air  of  a  biographical  romance,  in  which  the  hero 
performed  gigantic  feats  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  human 
strength.  It  had  the  fault  common  to  all  eager  panegyrists — 
it  proved  too  much,  and  still  more,  it  had  the  vulgar  fault  of 
endeavoring  to  elevate  the  character  of  it*8  favorite  by  sinking 
the  claims  of  others,  and  depreciating  them  when  it  dare.  We 
were  struck,  in  particular,  with  the  always  loose  and  fra^en- 
tary  way  in  which  the  name  of  Thomas  Scott  was  mentioned, 
when  we  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  himself  must  hare  had 
the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  Hterary  taleijts  of  his  brolher. 
In  1809,fls  thefollowing  lettershows,he'EiuQght  Thomas  Scott's 
co-operation  when  establishing  The  Quarterlif  Jicview.  The 
opening  passage  refers  to  a  new  edition  of  Shadweirs  plays 
M  hicli  Thomos  Scott  had  projected  ; — 

"DbabTom, — Owing  to  certain  pressing  business,  I  have 
not  yet  had  lime  to  complete  my  collection  nl  Shudwell  for  you, 
though  it  is  now  nearly  ready.  I  wish  you  to  have  all  the 
originals  to  cullalc  with  the  edition  in  tivo.    But  I  have  a 
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more  pressing  employment  for  yunr  pen,  and  to  which  I  think 
it  particularly  suited.  .  .  .  Yod  are  to  be  ioformed,  but  under 
Ibe  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  that  a  plot  lias  been  long 
hatcbiog  lo  countermine  the  Edinburgh  Reoieio^  by  establish- 
ing one  which  should  display  similar  talent  and  independence, 
with  a  better  straiu  of  politics.  .  .  Now,  as  1  know  no  one 
•«ho  pos$e»»}s  more  power  of  liumour,  or  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  than  yourself,  I  think  your  leisure  hours  might,  be 
uinst  pleasantly  passed  in  this  way.  Novels,  light  poetry,  and 
quizzical  books  of  all  kinds,  might  be  sent  to  you  br  the  packet; 
jou  glide  back  your  fieviews  in  the  same  vay,  and  touch  upon 
the  pablication  of  the  number  (quarterly],  ten  guineas  per 
printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages.  If  you  are  shy  of  communica- 
ting directly  with  Giffbrd*  you  may,  for  some  time  at  least, 
send  your  communications  through  me,  and  /  toiU  revise  them. 
We  want  the  matter  to  be  a  profound  secret."  la 
1814,  shortly  after  Thomas  Scott  had  gone  to  Canada, 
ire  find  Sir  Walter  offering  him  the  substantial  snm 
of  £500  for  a  novel  intermixing  humourous  detail  with 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  which  he  himself  would  undertake 
to  revise  and  prepare  for  publication.  It  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed, we  thought,  that  a  man  so  intellectually  gifted,  and 
who  was  considered  capable  of  such  ^OTts^should,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  incapaole  of  giving  some  mark  of  it  in  his 
epistolary  corresponaence,  extracts  from  w.hich,  were  assuredly 
due  to  memory,  and  must  for  many  reasons  have  greatly 
added  tu  the  interest  of  the  book. 

But  Mr.  Lockhart  it  seems  thought  otherwise.  This  intellec- 
tual and  gifted  man,  throughout  the  whole  memoir,  is  brought  on 
the  scene  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  when  all  is  done,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  the  general  impression  left  by  what  is  aaid  will  tell  nu 
ther  against  liim,  than  in  his  favor ;  and  that  so  far  from  being 
looked  upon  in  the  light  whicli  he  deserved,  and  in  which  his 
brother  officers  (as  Mr.  Fitzpalrick  shows)  regarded  him,  he  will 
be  considered  as  an  extravagant,  careless,  loose  living,  good-for- 
httltt  fellow,  who  was  a  drag  upon  the  recources  of  his  proaper- 
oua,  hard-working  brother,  and  had  no  notionof  thevalaeeittwr  of 
time  or  money,  save  to  squander  both  in  improfitable  pnrsuitSh 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  always  so  chary  of  his  space.;  we  have 
copious  extracts  enough  from  other  correspondents  of  Sir 
Walter,  many  of  which  have  little  merit,  and  less  interest  to 
the  general  eye  and  mind,  and  a  great  deal  of  whuih  Auglit  to 
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hure  been  left  unpublished ;  but  of  the  msnr  letters  vhich 
muatbft<re  paaeed  between  these  two  clever  men^"  Arcades 
Ambo** — Brothers  both}  in  every  sense — we  have  none  from 
Thomas,  and  onl;  very  "  few  and  far  between**  iioxa  Walter. 
Witii  Mr8.Thoniaa  Scott,  (the  Paymaster's  wifej)  and  who  ftiUf 
eqsAlled  her  husband  in  Uterarr  taste,  and  talent,  Sir  Walter 
•maintaiBed  a  Sequent  correspondence ;  but  not  a  vestigQ  of  it 
can  be  discovered  in  the  ten  Tolnmes  of  Tolaminoos,  and 
biographical  detail,  known  as  TAe  lAfe  and  Corre»p<mdenet  <f 
Sir  WtUier  8eoU.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  having  noticed  thu 
oircninstanoe  to  Mr.  Edgar  MacCullo(^,  the  lady's  couaio, 
he  replied  by  letter  as  follows : 

"  As  for  IxM^hart's  reticences,  any  one  who  has  read  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  cannot  fail  being  aware  of  them.  He  is 
•aid  to  have  been  vindictive ;  and  I  have  heard  tliat  personal 
dislike  led  him  to  suppreto  any  allasion  to  individuals,  whoae 
names  one  woold  otherwise  have  expected  to  find  in  that  work. 
Sneh  I  believe  to  have  been  the  ease  with  my  uncle,  Or.  John 
Mac  CuUocb,  whose  valuable  and  erudite  work  on  'The 
Highlands  and  Ishinds  of  Scotland'  was  written  in  the  fonn  of 
lettem,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

This  naaocountable  hiaioi  has  been  noticed  by  others 
besides  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Mac  Ouiloch.  It  struck  ns  yean 
as  a  strange,  end  remarkable  omission  for  any  honest 
bv^rapfara  to  make.  But  both  our  r^ret,  and  our  disappoint- 
ment deepen  as  we  read  the  ample  tratimoney  afforded  bv  }Sx, 
Fitzpatriw'B  pages,  called  &om  the  m<»t  idiwie,  and  aothentie 
sources,  as  to  the  amiable  character,  and  extraordinary  talents 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1%omas  Scott.  On  this  head  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  and  if  for  nothing  else  we  humbly  concieve  that  the 
author  before  us,  is  well  deserving  of  the  praise  of  all  honest 
and  &ir  thinking  men,  for  rescniug  the  brother  of  the  man 
whose  memoir  Mr.  Lockhart  nnd^took  to  write,  from  that 
oalumnkras  shadow  whieh  it  is  well  calculated  to  throw,  and 
fax  doing  hia  beet— «tid  in  oar  (nnnion  that  is  a  great  deal — 
to  relieve  both  the  name  and  character  of  a  man  of  genius 
£rora  the  unpleasant  odour,  which  has  been  floating  about  tbon, 
•ver  since  the  publication  of  this  one-sided  book. 

We  most  take  leave,  also,  to  say  that  Mr.  Lockhart  is  by  no 
means  a  man  whoae  assertions  are  to  he  taken  on  trust;  his  own 
literary  career  gives  ample  ^roof  that  he  never  hesitated  to  assert 
whatever  woald  serve  the  immediate  purpose  be  had  in  view. 
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Hid,  so  thinkio|L  me  are  not  surprised-  to  fiud  him  spwting 
witbt  and  indeed  rather  glorying  in  than  othwwise^  the  lax 
notion  of  literarv  veracitj  which  was  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  Sir  Walter's  life.  He  takes  great  delight  in  recording  the 
efforts  which  his  illustrioas  relwve  madef  at  one  timOf  **  to 
puzsle  and  confboad  the  mob  of  dolness/'  at  another  "t9 
mj9t\!j  the  pablic,**  again  "  to  try  another  experiment  on  the 
public  sagacity,"  onoe  more,  "  to  set  the  vam  of  readers  on 
the  stare/*  hj  any  and  every  sort  of  mystification  "  to  entrap 
reviewers/*  and  to  sarround  himself  with  a  halo  of  mystery, 
vhich  after  all,  as  every  body  knows,  he  was  determined 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  both  to  his  profit  and  bis 
fame.  Lookhari*s  treatment  of  Hogg,  the  Uttrick  Shepherd,  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  of  Doctor  John  Hap  CuUoch,  of  Mr.  Freocbi 
and  others,  must  go  far  to  nnsetlle  oar  reliance  on  any  statement 
he  may  make,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Ballantyoes 
altogether  so  illiberal,  ungenerous,  and  withal  so  untrue,  that 
we  can  only  account  for  his  utter  want  of  taste  and  candoor, 
bjr  supposiug  tbatiusome  of  Sir  Walter's  moments  of  "  mystifica? 
Uon/  his  Boawell  formed  a  particle  of  "  the  mob  (tf  diulneas." 

^  Biblif^raphers/*  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  fbe  dose  of  his 
work  "  are  acquainted  with  a  remarkable,  but  now  exceedingly 
scarce  pamphlet,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1888,  enttwd 
A  K^fiUaiion  qf  Mr.  Lockhar^a  MiirepretentatioM  m  ^ 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  by  the  Son  and  Executor* 
of  James  BallanttfM.  Its  aq^ainents  ooght  not  to  be 
fu^ten,  and  for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  Uci,  that 
we  have  seen  it  stated  in  biographical  sketches,  thai  Scott  was 
ruined  by  his  connexion  with  the  Ballantynes,  we  revive  a  few 
of  the  more  respectable  opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  case* 

Chamber^  Edinburgh  Journal  said : — "  Mr.  Ballantyne'a 
friends  triumphantly  vindicate  his  fair  fame,  and  show  that,  so 
far  from  his  being  m  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Scott, 
tbe  Utter  was  the  canse  of  kit  ruin.**  The  JoUtotm  GazMe 
said "  Warmly  and  powerfully  rindicated.**  The  Ifavai 
and  Military  Gazette  said  :  "The  letters  written  by  Ixukhart 
to  Ballanlyne  on  his  death  bed,  full  of  professions  of  the 
vanoest  gratitude,  and  most  cordial  attachment,  afford  a 
lameutable  specinwn  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  world.*'  The 
^tctator  said : — "  It  disproves  the  statements  of  Lockhart,  by 
Uie  prod  action  of  coimter  evidence,  leaving  the  biographer  ia 
no  very  enviable  light."     The  Tinue  said Goes  Ux  tp 
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bDsettle  Mr.  Lockhart'a  conclusion.*'  Tbe  Morning  QirouieU 
said : — "  Lockbart  haa  been  led  to  do  grtfnl  iojastice  to  the 
Messrs.  Ballan^ne."  The  Sun  said  :~"  There  are  few  who, 
before  reading  this  plain,  straight  forvrard  statement  of  ^ti, 
could  persuade  tbemsielves  that  the  son-in-law  of  Scott  could 
misrepresent,  as  he  is  proved  to  have  done,  the  character  and 
conduct  of  two  excellent  persons,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
Bristooutical  ambition  of  bis  illustribns  tdative.'*  The 
Sdmbmyi  Oironiele  said : — "  This  book  will  ever  afterwaids 
divest  Lockharl's  word  of  any  authority." 

Those  who  remember  the  mercilessly  cutting,  and  bitter  tone 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lockbart  against  not  only  the  public  acts,  but 
the  private  characters  of  those  unfortunate  men,  both  of  whom 
Scott,  at  one  period,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  using  and 
abusing  them  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Titzpatrick  for  rescuing  from  ephemeral  pages  the  salient 
points  of  an  intelligible  defence  made  for  them,  and  placing 
it  on  record  in  a  work  which  will  last  as  long  as  that  Life  of 
Scott,  which,  in  edition  after  edition,  has  continued  so  nih 
relentingly  to  pursue  their  memory  with  poisoned  arrows. 

Sir  WUliam  Gell,  the  antiquary,  who  was  generally  the  chief 
eompanion  of  Sir  Walter  when  iu  Italy,  waa  requested  by  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  send  him  his  reminiscences  of  tlie  great  man. 
'Writing  to  Lady  Blessington,  January  22,  1834,  Sir 
William  says : — "  As  for  Mr.  Lockhart,  1  much  fear  that  he  is 
not  good  for  much,  and  I  am  certain  he  got  the  work,  for  I 
sent  it  to  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  who  gave  it  with  a  request  that 
be  would  not  omit  a  word  of  it  in  printing.  There  wre  no  re- 
marks, except  such  aa  tend  to  explain  away,  and  render  less 
ridiculous,  the  total  want  of  classical  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
hero,  in  a  situation  full  of  classical  recollections,  and  which  1 
have  added  that  I  might  not  seem  insensible  to  his  real  merits. 
They  were  written  for  the  family,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
offensive  could  have  been  inserted.  .  .  I  aliall  send  a  copy 
to  you,  and  if  the  life  is  published  by  the  said  Lockbart, 
without  use  of  my  papers,  the  best  way  will  be  to  ^ell  it  to  the 
bookseller,  and  to  let  it  come  before  the  public."  Five  months 
later  (June  2,  1834)  Sir  William  goes  on  to  say: — "  Tou 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  fishing  for  a  decent  escape 
from  the  business  of  Mr.  L.,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  do  not 
desire  to  do  anytliing  disagreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  family, 
but  /  tkii^  it  verjf  iU^ud^ed  of  iktm  not  to  plaea  eoerytMttff  in 
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iU  true  ligki."  Sir  William  concludes  the  subject  with  an 
allo^ion  to  "  that  want  of  candor  which  epoiis  the  book  without 


Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Italy/'  was  subsequently  inserted  by  Mr. 
liockhart,  under  the  title  of  '*  Memoranda." 

Bobert  Souther,  in  one  of  his  lust  letters  (vol.  iv.  p.  538) 
speaking  of  Cottiers  •*  BecoUections"  saya : — "  Nothing  ever 
made  me  so  fully  aware  how  incorrect  the  most  careful 
biography  must  iuevitably  be,  than  what  I  saw  in  this  book, 
and  in  tbe  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott"  In  another  letter  (p. 
510)  Soath^  complains  of  oeriain  passages  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Scott  having  beeu  suppressed. 

We  might  multiply  proofs,  if  our  space  permitted,  of 
Lockhart'a  determination  tn  suppress  any  and  ererything  that' 
claabed  with  his  object  in  elevating  his  idol  at  the  expense  of 
whatsoever  object  interfered  with  it,  out  we  have  said  enough  and 
quoted  enough,  to  let  our  readers  see  that  a  man  actuated  by 
moh  motives  as  be  wrote  with,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  when  the 
claims  of  another  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  literary  renown 
of  Sir  Walter  was  the  matter  to  be  handled  by  him. 

As  to  the  wholesale  claim  said  to  have  been  put  in  by  the 
poet  himself,  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  it  is  really  good 
for  nothing,  if  we  contrast  it  with  his  own  assertions  made  at 
different  tiraes. 

The  following  line  of  argument  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Francis 
Ballafttyne,  who  was  the  6r8C  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
constitute  himself  the  great  champion  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  be  seen  tliat  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  when  put  upon  his  mettle, 
has  net  his  opponents  courageously,  and  in  a  very  conclusive  way. 

That  the  anthor  of  **  Marmion, "  be  tays,  would  descend  to  the 
d^ndioff  practice  of  falsehood,  in  his  ordinary  iotercoarse  with 
Mdel^,  I  do  not,  nor  ever  will,  believe ;  bat  certainly  there  is 
aoiple  evidence  to  show  that  he  never  scrupled  very  broad  eqairoca* 
tion  (to  say  the  least)  in  matters  immediatelj  connected  with  litera- 
tare.  There  are  many  who  consider  such  things  allowable.  .  Scott 
vonld  ^»pear  to  liave  been  one  them. 

"  Sir  W.  Scott,"  writes  Mr.  Ballaatyne,  was  well  known  to 
possess  as  mncfa  honor  and  integrity  as  an;  geatlenum  in  Seotlaod. 
Ciu  his  assurance  to  Lord  Meadowbank,  be  seriously  discredited 
bj  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (and  this  dedaratiom  remains  on  racord  to  canfrmt 
mm),  that  he  was  the  sole  and  undoubted  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels?" 

I  cannot  think  that  Sir  tValter's  assurance  to  Lord  Meadowbank 
is  Mtitled  to  greater  credence  than  bis  reiterated  deniiils  extending 
ever  fifteen  years,  that  he  had  any  "band,  act,  or  part,"  in  tiia 
oMi^oution  of  the  novels.   These  solemn  renoneUUons  of  all  know- 
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ledge  of  their  paternity  are  di&tinctly  remembered  by  maoj  at  the 
present  da;  who  heard  them,  and  to  whom  the;  were  made.  It  U 
easily  seen  that  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  dischnrge  of  his  doty  as 
Scott'a  "literary  executor,"  wishes  to  place  as  few  of  them  on 
record  as  possible.  Three  or  four  detailed  casen^  however,  appear ; 
but  the  descriptive  circumstances  are  usuallv  so  diluted,  that  their 
introduction  here  can  prove  of  but  partial  value  as  an  argaroent. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the-  .Prince  Rejrent,  in  Carlton  House  (p. 
313),  bis  Royal  Highness  called  for  a  bumper,  with  all  the  bonorti 
to  the  author  of  <*  Waverley,"  lookioff  significantly  at  Scott  as  he 
charged  his  own  glass.  Scott  .filled  also,  and  wud,  "  Tour  Rt^al 
Highness  looks  as  if  you  thougbt  I  bad  some  clums  to  the  hotunv 
of  the  toast  I  have  do  such  pretensions,  but  I  shall  take  care  that 
the  real  Simon  Pare  bears  of  the  compliment  that  has  been  pud 
him."  The  company  present  'comprised  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gordon,  Lords  Hertford,  Fife,  and  Melville,  the  Bight  Hon.  J.W. 
Croker  and  Chief  Commissioner  Adam.  Lockhart,  in  his  second 
edition,  tells  us  that  he  has  been  assured  by  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  at  the  dinner,  that  the  Prince  did  not,  ou  this  occasion,  ran 
"  w  near  the  wind"  as  was  originally  represented  in  the  text. 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  an  entry  in  Moore's  Diary,  on 
May  13th,  1629: — "  Dined  with  C  [roker]  Party  at  dinner— Lord 
Palmerston,  Iiord  Lowtber,  Sir  George  Clerk,  and  Spencer 
Percival.  The  conversation  agreeable.  The  King,  it  appears, 
did  not  ask  Scott  (as  1  have  uways  understood)  whether  be  was 
the  author  of  the  novels ;  be  only  pointedly  alluded  to  some 
character  in  them,  upon  which  Scott  said,  'Sir,  it  is  imuossiMe 
to  mistake  the  meaning,  &c,  ftc,  and  I  bee  to  say,*  discIaimiDg 
in  the  most  decided  manner  his  bdng  the  anthor.  This  was  going 
out  of  hia  way  to  deny ;  bad  the  Prince  euied  him  be  might  bate 
been  justified  in  doing  so;  but  volunteering  an- untruth  in  thif  way 
is  unintelligible ;  always  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  story  is  true, 
which  it  may  nut  be.  0  [roKer},  however,  sud  be  was  by  when  it 
bi^pened." 

Thomas  Moore  in  bis  Diary  (vol.  ii,  p.  199),  records  a  oonrersa- 
tion  with  Samuel  Rogers  on  the  "  Scotch  novels": — 

"Scott  gave  his  honor  to  the  Prince  Regent  they  were  not  his  ; 
and  Rogers  heard  him  do  the  same  to  Sheridan,  who  asked  him, 
with  some  degree  of  brusquerie,  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
them.  All  this  rather  confirms  me  in  my  first  ide^  that  they  are 
not  Scott's.  Anotiier.  argument  between  us,  on  the  juatifiableness 
of  a  miui  asserting  so  solemnly  that  a  book  was  not  Au,  when  it 
really  was.  I  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  put  himself 
into  a  Mtu&tion  which  required  lies  to  support  him  in  it.  B.  quoted 
Paley  about  the  expediency  of  occasionuly  lying,  mentioned 
extreme  cases  of  murder,  &c.,  which  had  noUiing  whaterra-  to  do 
with  the  point  in  question,  and  which  certainly  dia  not  conviBCe  me 
that  Scott  could  be  at  all  justified  in  sneb  a  solemn  falsehood.  At 
last  Rogers  acknowledged  that  saying  'on  hit  honor'  was  going 
too  far,  as  if  the  simple,  solemn  assertion  was  not  e«iaany  aacred.** 

In  the  recently  published  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  (p.  193), 
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a  (letuled  aceoont  appears  of  Scott's  protettatiou  "  upon  his  bonor  " 
that  he  had  not  written  Waverley.  The  incident  ocearred  at  Ladj 
Jersej's. 

Id  a  letter  to  John  Murray,  dated  December  IBth*  1616,  in 
answer  to  one  from  that  eminent  publisher  panegjri^fing  "  The 
Tales  of  mj  Landlord,"  Scott  writes: — "Mv  dear  Sir, — I  give  you 
heartily  joy  of  the  aaccess  of  the  '  Tales,'  aithoagh  I  do  aot  claim 
that  paternal  interest  io  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the  credit  to 
assign  me.  I  assure  you  I  hsve  never  read  a  volume  of  them  until 
thej  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
wpiauding  the  true  and  striking  portraits  which  they  present  of  old 
&ottish  manners  ...  I  have  a  mode  of  convincing  you  that  I  am 
perfectly  serious  in  my  denial — pretty  similar  to  that  by  which 
SoloiiioD  ^atif^nisbed  the  real  mother— and  that  is  by  reviewing 
the  work,  whieh  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of  quarter- 
ingtfae  child.'* 

On  16th  Januarv,  1819,  Scott,  writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  goes 
on  to  say,  after  inronoiog  him  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  judges  to  ascertain  the  author,  "  In  plain 
words,  I  denied  the  cfaarcef  and  as  she  ipusted  to  know  who  else 
coald  write  these  novels,  I  suggested  Adam  Fei^jfuson,  as  a  person 
baring  all  the  information  and  capacity  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

Six  years  after,  during  Sir  Walter  Scott's  sojourn  in  Dublin,  he 
viated  Marsh's  Library  with  a  well  known  bibliogrspher  an  his 
cicerone.  Amon^  other  particulars  connected  with  this  visit  which 
sraear  in  tbe  Iruh  Montali/  Magaziae  for  November,  ]  832,  is  the 
following  : — "  The  Librarian  entered  into  some  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Scott,  and  carelessly  abandoning  the  immediate  theme,  'do 

{on  know.  Sir  Walter,'  he  remarked, '  that  it  was  only  the  other  day 
fioisfaed  jour  Redganntlet  V  '  Sir,'  said  the  Baronet  with  perfect 
compbsor*.  <I  metbr  hit  with  such  a  book."* 

I  an  sorry  that  Mr.  Ballaotyne  and  the  other  opponents  of  my 
views  should  have  compelled  me,  in  self-defence*  to  revive  these 
denials :  bat  the  line  of  argument  diej  have  adopted  has  created  the 
aeoesnhr.  The  declarations  of  sole  authorship  are  clearly  more  than 
coanterralanced  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  renunciations  previonsljr. 

Mr.  Shilletto,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  laid  great  vtress  in 
Kotei  eatd  Queriet  on  a  declaration  of  Scott's  in  the  General  Preface, 
vit. — that  "rbomas  Scott  was  not  tbe  author  of  the  whole  or  a  great 
pert  of  the  Waverley  Novels."* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  might  safely  make  this  declaration  without  telling 
ao  absolute  falsehood,  but  certunly  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  reeervation,  which,  as  the  seqnel  will  further  shew,  he  never 
scrupled  in  his  Uterary  transactions. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Sir.  W.  Scott's  preserved  in  tbe  MS.  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  which  he  distinctly  assures  his  corres- 
foudent,  Mr.  G.  G.  Gavelin,  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

*  Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  say,  that  *'  the  report  had  some  alliance  to 
probsbiltty.  and  indeed  wngkt  haw  proved,  i*  sesu  degrtt  true," — Set 
Gcaeral  Frefiue  to  the  **  Waverley  Hovels." 
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the  rerisioD  or  pablteation  of  the  second  edition  of  Swift.  This  lettw 
had  not  turned  np  when  Mr.  Lockhart  Introduced  the  following 
passage  into  his  60th  Cfhapter.  He  had  at  this  period  (1824)  been  a 
member  of  Sir  Walter's  familjr  for  foaejem,  and  ipoke  from  person- 
al knowledge : — "  8ir  Walter  had  a  labor  of  some  weight  to 
through  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition  of  his  volumtnoui 
Swift.  The  additions  to  this  reprint  were  numerous,  and  he  corrected 
his  Notes,  and  his  Life  of  the  Dean  throughout,  with  considerable 
care." 

For  reviewing  his  own  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  in  the  l^uarttrfy, 
Scot  t  has  been  severely  censured.  Taking  advantage  of  this  tempting 
opportunity,  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  article  to  an  elaborate 
defence  of  liis  own  picture  of  the  Covenanters,  which  Dr.  Macrie  had 
trenchantly  assailed.  Speaking  of  this  attack  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Louisa  Stewart,  sister  of  the  late  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  an  in- 
fluential person  in  her  way,  Scott  writes : — "  I  have  not  read  it,  and 
certainly  never  shall.  .  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read  attacks  made 
on  me. 

This  letter  is  dated  January  31,  1817>  In  the  number  of  the 
Quarferfy,  published  January  1,  1817,  apiwars  Scotfa  Benewd  of 
his  own  *'  Tales" — the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  witiia  clever 
confutation  of  Dr.  Macrie's  stilt  cleverer  attack.  It  was  the  zeal 
with  which  Scott  entered  into  the  matter  which  at  first  aroused  sos- 
picion.  Mr.  Lockhart,  when  he  gave  this  celebrated  Review  a  place 
in  "  Scott's  Miscellaneons  Prose  Works,"  would  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Historical  Introduction  of  1829.  *'  The  plan  of  this 
edition,"  writes  Scott,  **  leads  me  to  insert  here  some  account  of  the 
incidents  on  which  Waverle^  is  founded.  They  have  been  already 
given  to  the  public  by  my  friend  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
Kinneder,  when  reviewing  the  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  in  the  QvarUr- 
ly  Review,  in  1817  Mr.  Lockhart  gives  it  as  his  opinian  that  a 
portion  of  the  critique  was  written  by  Erskine.  Certes,  all  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Revtewal  was  in  Scott's  antograph.  Erskine 
died  in  1822. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Scott  wu  never  very  scmpnlons 
about  what  he  either  said  or  did  In  his  Hterary  transaetioiUj  and  that 
certain  declarations  of  the  General  Preface,  to  which  such  importance 
has  been  attached,  should  be  flung  over -board  in  judging  this  question. 
Conscientiously  guarded  by  a  species  of  mental  reservation,  wbieb 
some  study  and  research  has  enabled  me,  as  I  believe,  to  see  through, 
he  made  declarations  of  being  the  unassisted  autiior  which  were  not 
even  literally  true.' 

Now,  from  all  this,  «nd  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  parpose 
which  conld  be  quoted,  there  are  two  hcta  palpably  evident, 
Damely,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  manipulated  hia  materials  with 


•  Setting  the  more  considerable  aid  aside,  was  Scott  the  unassisted 
author  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels?"  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Winiaiu 
Krskine,  Mr.  Train,  James  Bailant;ne,  and  others,  were  known  to  have 
given  Scott  valuable  aiiistance  in  Us  novds,  at  vartons  times. 
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more  ability  than  candour  and  that  Sir  Walter  himself  in  faia 
]itenrj  CHpacity  had  alwa^'s  an  abnndant  supply  of  "  mental 
mervattons"  about  faim.  But  Mr.  Pitzpatrick  has  had  a  more 
generous  object  in  view  than  to  establish  tucts,  so  unfavorable 
to  Scott  and  Lfickhart.'  He  has  extricated  Sir  Walter  vith 
great  ingenuitv  from  the  ugly  position  which  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  fact  might,  in  some  estimations,  place  him, 
and  he  has  ahovrn,  we  think,  very  aatisfactorily,  that  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  trying  circumstanoes  of  his  literary  cureer 
was  that  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  honorable  man.  Indeed 
Mr.  G,  J.  French  in  the  second  brochure  upon  our  table  feels 
and  expresses  this ;  "  Mr.  Fitzpatrick/*  he  says"  does  not  write 
with  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  fair  fame  of  Sir  WalLer 
Soott :  bat  on  the  contrary  has  with  much  ingenuity  endea- 
vooxed  to  exctue  and  extenuate  the  errors  and  discrepaneies 
vMeh  asmredly  rest  upon  his  memory.*'  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serre,  from  the  "  Opinions  of  the  Press"  annexed  tliat  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilmot,  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazelie,  and  formerly  the 
criUo  of  the  Timet,  views  Mr  FitZ]U)trick's  work  in  a  eimiiar 
light.  "  No  imputation,"  he  writes, "  rests  upon  the  good  failh 
of  Scott  apart  from  the  habitual  mystery  s.ustained  as  to  his 


genius  and  power  universally  recognised  in  his  writings.'* 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Fitzpatriok  cleared  away  the  principal 
difficulties  which  opposed  the  investigation,  and  which  some  of 
our  brother  criticd  have  very  freely  strewed  before  his  path  since 
the  first  edition  was  published.  We  now  come  to  the  toaiif 
afgument,  and  will  very  shortly  show  that  the  author  had'very 
euellent  grounds  to  go  on,  and  that  his  progress  over  them 
has  been  vigour,  and  successful 

The  whole  controversy  arose  in  this  way.  We  prefer  letting 
Mr.  Fitspatrick  tell  his  own  tale  where  we  can. 

Ob  Satordayt  Noremler  J3rd.  1865,  there  appeared  in  JVotex  md 
QiMrtrfl  bearing  my  address  and  signature,  an  article  commencing  in 
tba  following  word* : — 

**IthM  often  seemed  to  me^  and  I  believe  to  others,  that  the 
Mvanty.firar  volumes  of  the  Waverlej  Novels  could  hardly  have  been 
the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen  exdnsively.  People  have  latterly 
whispered  that  Alexander  Dumas,  aod  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  receive, 
nb  rom,  considerable  assistance  in  their  Novel  manafactares.  The 
interesting 'Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,*  which  some  thirty  years 
sgo  excited  a  marked  sensation  in  literary  circles,  were,  until  quite 
recently,  believed  to  owe  tbelr  popularity  entirely  to  John  BAniin- 
Anemiur  of  Mr.  Banim,  at  present  spewing  in  the  Irith  Quarlvrbf 


novdsf  nor  is  there  the  remotest 
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Bevuw,  informs  the  public  that  his  brother  Michael,  ez-Major  of 
Kilbeonj,  wrote  <  Crohoore  of  the  Bill  Hook,'  the '  Cropp;/— in  fact,, 
some  of  tiie  ver;  best  of  the  O'Hara  Tales.  Recent  memoirs  of 
Hannah  More  assure  ns  that  Bishop  Pwteous  flung  hu  mascoliiH 
thought  and  SMae  into  her  famous  novel  of 'Coalebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wifv.'  The  fortheoming  Kfe  Maria  Edgewortii,  if  honestly  tdd, 
will  rereal  the  inraloable  benefit  her  works  derirad  flrom  ^e  iidel- 
lectnal  co>operaUon  of  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth. 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott  bad  a  brother  who  died  in  America,  on  Va> 
leotine's  Daj,  1623>  singularly  endowed  with  literary  taste  and  talent ; 
but,  except  bj  a  few  personal  friends,  be  has  long  been  forgotten. 
Various  accounts  which  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time,  de> 
cidedly  warrant  the  opinion  that  Thomas  Scott,  Paymaster  of  the 
70th  Regiment,  together  with  bis  gifted  wife,  bad  some  important 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  '  Warerley  Novels.*  Some  of  tbeie 
masterpieces  of  Bctitions  narrative  appeared  in  such  rapid  successioD, 
that  the  mere  manual  labor  of  transcriUng  could  not  possibly  have 
been  accomplished  by  any  ordinary  writer  in  the  time.  Sir  Walter 
must  have  had  friendly  assistance  ;  but  be  was  not  a  man  likely  ever 
to  have  revealed  any  secret  calculated  to  lower  his  literary  preitigt. 
The  whole  secret,  ^ubtless,  died  thirty-three  years  ago  far  away  in 
the  plaataUons  of  Canada.  No  bod;f  expected  to  find  any  startliQg 
refelatioQS  in  Scott's  'Life/  by  bis  so&4n-law,  and  none  were 
found.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been  most  difficult  for  lAckbirt 
to  know  all  Scott's  literary  doings.  In  chap,  xxxvi.  he  expresiet 
his  ignorance  of  how  far  Sir  WiUter  was  concerned  in  Terry  s  dra> 
matised  version  of '  Ouy  Mvinering,'  but  presnmes  '  that  be  modified 
the  plot,  and  re^wranged  the  dialogue.'  Similar  expressions  of  doubt 
appear  in  the  book*  Nor  is  it  surprising.  The  vigour  of  the  NoreU 
had  begun  to  flag  before  Lockbart  ever  saw  Scott." 

The  forcing  appeared  in  No(e»  and  Q»erie*,  After  Mine 
further  remarkt^,  Mr.  Fitzuatrick  proceeded  to  la/  before  its 
readers  a  curious  letter,  vhich  appeared  in  the  Quebec  Herald 
of  Jul/  14,  1 820,  and  which  the  Lditor  of  that  •Touroal  pledged 
his  word  to  have  been  written  bv  one  of  Uie  most  respectidile 
gentlemen  in  Canada."    Here  it  is  : 

York,  December  12«A,  1818 

With  respect  to  these  new  publications,  •«  Rob  Roy,"  &c.,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  tbem  to  be  the  production  of  the 
Scotts.  I  say  the  Scotts,  becaose  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  (who  wrote 
the  principal  part  of  them)  was  often  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott ;  and  the 
works  were  generally  revised  by  his  brother  Walter  before  going  to 
press.  The  "  Antiquary'*  ]  can  answer  for  particularly,  because  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  told  me  mmself  that  he  wrote  it,  a  very  few  days  after 
it  wpeared  io  this  coaotry.  Any  person  who  had  the  least  intimaqy 
with  the  paymaster  would  at  once  recoffuiie  him  as  the  aathor  of 
these  celebrated  works.  The  siune  native  humour,  the  same  cast  of 
expression,  and  that  intimate  acquuntance  with  Scottish  manners  and 
the  Scottish  annals,  which  are  in  almost  every  page  of  those  wwkS) 
could  be  traced  in  his  conversation  by  any  person  of  the  least  obter* 
vation.  Besides  this,  1  have  often  heard  Mrs.  Scott  describe  the 
very  originals  from  whom  the  principal  characters  are  drawn.  Tbt 
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Aotiqiurj  himself  was  an  intimate  acquiUDtance  of  the  pavmaster ; 
bis  name  I  have  now  foivotten,  but  be  lived  in  Dumfries  ;*  and  that 
finely  drawn  character,  Dominie  Sampson,  was  an  old  college  ac- 
quaintance. Flora  M'lvor's  character  was  written  bjr  Mrs.  Scott 
herself.  1  have  seen  several  of  the  manuscripts,  in  Mr.  Scott's  pos- 
Mfsion,  of  his  other  works ;  but  1  do  oot  reooUect  seeiog  any  of  the 
novels  in  manascript  except  the  "  AoUquarjr."  1  am  prett>  certain 
that  it  is  his  own  handwriting." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remurk  that  this  interesting  article  ap- 
peared in  a  Canailia*)  Journal  under  the  ver^y^  eye  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Scott,  and  was  copipd  at  once  into  every  Ame- 
rican New  sjjaper.  The  Piiymaster  or  his  fjifted  wife  never  con- 
tradicted it.  but  by  their  sileuce  cuiiverted  into  a  public,  what 
waa  originally  a  private  admissioii,  Tliia  we  think  i»  an  answer 
to  the  letter  which  haa  recently  appeared  in  7%e  Times  from 
their  daughters. 

Mr.  ITiizpatrick  proceedv,  in  forensic  fashion,  to  state  the 
case  as  followsi : — 

In  the  last  centur;  Walter  Scott,  Gsq.,  of  George's  square; 
Edtobur^h>  enjoyed  a  lucrative  business  as  writer  to  the  Signet. 
He  diedm  1799.  and  his  secood  son,  Thomaa>  succeeded  hiut.  Like 
most  persoo;i>  however,  of  literary  propensities,  the  latter  made  but 
an  indifferent  man  of  business,  "  His  varied  and  powerful  talents," 
writes  Mr.  Lockbart  (p.  124),  '*  were,  unfortunately,  combined  with 
some  ta«tes  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
bis  prudent  father's  vocation."  We  are  furthur  informed  (p.  189) 
that "  ubont  the  time  when  Thooias  Scott's  affMvs  fell  into  derange- 
meot,  but  before  they  were  yet  hoprlru"  he  was  i4>poiated  to  an 
office  worth  £250  a  year,  under  bit  brother  Walter*  and  through  hia 
patronage.  Tbomaa  Scott  was  deeply  embarrassed,  and  his  creditors 
gave  him  considerable  annoyance.  Soon  after  the  appointment,  "  he 
waa  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Isle  of  .Man» 
teaviog  bis  official  duties  to  the  care  of  a  substitute,  until  circum- 
staoces  should  permit  his  return.  It  was  not,  however,  found  so 
easy  to  wind  up  bis  accounts,  and  settle  with  his  creditors,"  Thomas 
Scott  possessed  some  military  experience,  and  from  having  previously 
served  in  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Athol  who  commanded 
the  Manx  Fencibles.  For  several  succeeding  years  he  and  Mrs. 
Scott  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  Mr.  Lockhart  desires  it  to 
be  inferred  that  Thomas  Scottretired  tothatrefugium  to  avoid  threat- 
ened personal  arrest,  is  obvious.  In  1810  we  find  him  (p,  189) 
'*  anxiously  expecting  some  arrangement  which  would  allow  him  to 
re.«st4blisli  hintself  at  Edinburgh." 


*  One  of  the  few  reffereaces  made  by  Lockhart  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott 
is  that  at  p<  299  (Edit.  1646),  where  she  is  mentioned  as  having  pasted 
nneh  of  her  eaiiy  life  at  Dumfries.  Mai^  of  the  more  finely  drawn 
characters  Introduced  in  the  *'  Scotch  Xovela''  are  professedly  daguen-u. 
typed  from  Dumfries*  uriginals.  When  rerident  here  she  and  liur  bro- 
ther enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intellectual  society  of  Robert  Burns. 
Mrs.  Sooti  was  educated  and  married  at  Dumfries, 
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That  there  never  were  anjr  regular  dividend  or  fivnal  neeting  of 
Scott's  creditors  is  certun. 

In  18X3  a  irar  betireeo  Englandand  the  Vnited  States  commenced. 
Soon  afterwards  the  70tb  Rmninit  was,  with  others,  ordered  to  re- 
inforce the  British  Armjr  in  Gsnada.  Thomas  Scott  was  «)p<Hnted 
Fft;raa8ter  to  that  corps  throtigh  his  brother's  influence*  ana  as  there 
is  DO  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  returned  to  Great  BritMu  after- 
wardsf  even  on  leave  of  absence,  as  0^>t«n  Kelsall  and  other 
officers  of  the  Begiment  did,  his  affairs  were  probably  not  entirely 
settled  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  paid  aeveru 
visits  to  England,  on,  as  is  alleged,  literarr  business,  between  the 
interval  of  her  husband's  appointment  and  death.  Tbis  latter  event 
occurred  on  Feb.  U,  182S. 

From  the  evidence  supplied  b;  Mr.  Lockbart  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  it  is  easj  to  gather  that  Thomas  Scott  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  Scotland  to  avoid  imprisonment  for  debts  which 
he  had  no  means  of  discharging,  however  honorably  anxious  to  do  so. 
The  law  in  cases  of  this  kind  has  often  been  laid  down.  Of  course 
whatever  propertv  Mr.  Scott  or  bis  wife  might  possees  or 
acquire  in  dcotland,  would,  so  long  as  their  afAurs  ramuned  un- 
settled, have  been  liable  to  seizure.  That  both  had  some  importani 
share  in  the  com|iositi<m  of  the  earlier  Waverlj  novels,  the  following 
page*  most,  I  thmlt,  conclusively  prove.  It  was  clearly  of  paramount 
importance  that  no  legal  connection  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott  and  such  a  valaable  property  should  have  been  publicly  re- 
cognised, admitted,  or  traced.  Such  acknowledgment  would  not 
only  have  damped  all  prestige,  and  upset  the  progress  of  those  aplai- 
did  works,  but  have  roughly  drawn  down  an  embargo  upon  the 
Copyright. 

It  would  have  been  worthy  of  Walter  Scott,  and  doubtlessly  was 
so,  gradually  to  reduce  the  Scottish  liabilities  of  his  brother,  by 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  pro6t  realised  by  the  earlier  Tales, 
in  satisfymg  the  claims  of  the  most  destitute,  or  importunate  of  the 
creditors.  Doubtless,  whatever  liabilities,  which  from  peculiar  cir- 
comstances  came  within  the  category  of  debts  of  honor,  were  the 
first  discharged.  It  is  possible  that  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercom,  for 
whose  Scottish  Estates  Mr.  Thomas  Soott  acted  as  confldential 
auditor,  was  included  in  the  latter  arrangement.  Walter  Scott,  as 
the  adinottle^ed  agent  of  his  brother  Thomas,  had  frequent  inter- 
views witii  Lord  Abercom.  We  find  him  (p.  240),  taking  a  long 
and  inconvraientjonmey  toGarlisle,  *■  for  the  transaction  of  buuness 
connected  with  iniomas  Scott's  adminutration  of  that  nobWman^ 
Scottish  a£^rs." 

A  letter  to  Thomas  Scott  in  Canada,  written  during  the  Autuino  of 
16U,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Lockbart,  laudably  si^ests  the  liquida- 
tion of  bis  debts  by  means  of  mental  exertion.  Scott  tells  him  to 
write  a  novel  intermixing  humorous  detail  with  descriptions  of  sce- 
nery, and  to  transmit  it  to  him  for  revision. 

When  Thomas  Scott  sailed  for  Oanada  in  1813,  WaltM-  Scott  was 
in  high  popularity  as  a  Poet.   Althon^  be  had  reached  the  mature 
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ag9  ot  forty,  and  liad  repeatedly  attempted  to  produce  a  readable 
■ork  of  proec  fiction,  it  u  cleari  on  his  own  shewing,  that  each  aig- 
aally  failed.  In  the  General  Preface  to  the  Novek,  (p.  ix)  he  ob- 
MTvei  that  "  in  1800  be  bad  Douriafaed  the  ambittoua  desire  of  oon- 
powig  a  tale  of  GfaiTalrr,  with  plenty  of  Border  oharacter,  aod 
nptnatnral  inddeots,  to  oe  called  '  Thomas  the  Bhyuer.'  It  was 
pTtn  Dp,  however,  at  the  tenth  page."  Another  attempt,  "  The  Lord 
arSuwrfdale^*'  also  broke  <kwn.  "  About  the  year  1605,"  ofmtiqnes 
Bir  Waller  Scott,  (p.  xr.)  **l  thraw  together  abaat  ona-tlurd  part 
of  the  Snt  Tolmne  oi  Waveri^,  having  proMeded  as  Ar  a*  the  •eventii 
cb^ter.  I  showed  my  wont  to  a  oritieial  friend  wImm  opinion 
wai  «i&T0tirable.    I  therefore  threw  aside  the  work." 

la  1805  Scott  undertook  to  prepare  for  publication  tome  posthu- 
mns  psperi  of  fitrutt,  the  distmgiusbed  antiquary^  among  which 
WIS  1  fra^eot  of  a  novpl  entitled  Queen  Hoo  Hall.*'  Bcott 
con|rieted  it,  as  be  tbonght.  artistically ;  but  it  anieara  from  bia 
Oeneral  Pre&ce  that  **  Qoeen  Hoo  Hall"  was  fhr  from  snooessftiL 
Thb  is  the  fourth  record  of  fulure. 

la  1810  WaTerley  was  resumed^  and  submitted  to  James  Ballao- 

tyne  for  his  opinion.    Ballantyne's  letter  in  reply  is  dated  September 

I6t  18)0.    Considering  tliat  it  is  a  coorteous  private  letter,  and  not 

s  public  criticism,  we  may  regard  the  fragment  of  Warerley  even  of 

le»  value  than  might  be  gathered  from  the  friendly  critic's  remark. 

"  The  account  of  the  stadiea  of  Waverley,"  he  writes,  *'  sieepis  ua* 

tticssisrily  minute.   There  are  few  novel  readers  to  whom  it  would 

be  interestii^."   "  The  Novel,"  observes  Mr.  Lockhart» "  appears  to 

bm  been  forthwith  liud  aside  BKatn.** 

•  •         .  ^*  »  • 

We  have  seen  that,  until  1813,  Walter  Scott  had  dgnany  andrepeat- 
tOj  fsiled  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction.  Hints  which  have  reached 
DK  justify  the  opinion  tnat  Soott  placed  experimentally  in  hk 
brother's  and  sitter-in>law's  hands  the  condemned  fragment  of 
Waverley  shortly  prior  to  Uieir  departure  for  Canada. 

In  chemistry,  it  is  a  common  prindple  that  two  bodies  which 
■qisratdy  tested  are  weak,  ineffective,  and  inodourous.  form,  when 
nailed,  a  powerful,  and  often  beautiftil  element.  In  philosophy,  as 
tbereare  twoDoises,  reepectively  loud,  but  when  struck  sunultanooualy, 
praduce  silence,  so  also  are  there  discordant  Mrnnd^  whid^  when 
mailarly  exdted,  create  delidons  harmony. 

I  sin  not  of  opinion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott^  Intelleotn- 
■Uy  gifted,  as  they  admittedly  were,  could  themselves  alone  have 
prodnced  a  powerful  and  Bparklins  Romance  :  but  on  that  happy 
pindple  which  we  every  day  behold  in  the  ramifications  of  Nature, 
Art,  and  Sdence,  1  look  upon  an  intellectnal,  literary  admixture,  as 
Ukdy  to  have  forined  under  tiie  circumstances,  a  strikingand  a  brau- 
tifol  result. 

,  The  various  acoonnts  whidi  have  readied  me  from  time  to  time, 
in  relation  to  this  enquiry,  concur  in  stating  that  the  earlier  Waver- 
l<y  Novels  were  forwarded  to  Walter  Soott,  in  a  roogfa  unfinished 
gnie,  and  that  he  not  only  carefully  revised  but  transcribed  the 
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mumscript  througbout.*  Donbttest  u  be  went  aloi^,  his  rich 
]ioftic  fancy,  gilt  tbe  thread  of  Narratiire.  Doubtless,  too,  he 
cancelled  much,  filled  tbe  Tacuum  with  bright  creations,  flung  out 
into  bold  relief  tbe  characters  Introdnoed—ttrMigthened  their  oittliiw, 
grouiped  them  dramatically,  pnrified  the  Mitinienti  and  langtugf, 
and  nnall;  guided  to  a  crisis,  with  meehanu!  skill,  tbe  lagging,  and 
perhaps  ori^nally  crude  plot. 

There  is  in  none  of  Scott's,  or  Mr.  Loclcbart's  published  writings, 
not  even  in  the  cotninuaicative  General  Preface  to  tbe  collected 
edition  of  tbe  Novels,  any  admisiion,  or  allusion,  whioh  could  eTen 
indirectl;  lead  one  to  suspect  that  Thomas  Scutt  shared  io  the  pro- 
fits of "  Waverlej."  Moore  records,  however,  in  bis  Diary  of  Oc 
tober  39th,  1825,  written  during  his  visit  to  Abbotsfoad,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  tete-a-tett  conversation  Sir  Walter  *■  mentioned  to  hia  no 
smaJl  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  novels  as  his  own — that  he  bad  begun 
Waverley  long  before,  and  then  thrown  it  by,  till  bavitw  occasion 
for  some  money  to  help  bis  brother,  he  bethought  himaelf  at  it.  By 
this  he  niadejC3.0oO." 

The  clearly  established  connection^  on  tbe  authority  of  Sir  Walter's 
casual  assurance  to  Moore,  between  the  novel  of  Warerley,  and 
Thomas  Scott  and  bia  difficulties,  deserves  attention.  The  celebrated 
General  Preface,  although  replete  with  particnlara  respecting  tbe 
ongin  and  progress  of  Waverl^,  is  silent  on  the  pcrint  referred  to  hj 
Moore.''t 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick^s  article  in  Noiei  and  Queries^  produced  a 
visible  seiisiition,  and  many  rejoinders  sprung  out  of  it.  The 
principal  one  of  them,  however,  was  from  Mr.  Ballaniyne,  who 
called  upon  the  publio  "  to  suspeud  their  judgiDeut,"aud  pro- 
mised that  "  in  a  fortnight's  tium"  he  would  let  loom  such 
an  avalanche  of  information  aa  must  inevitably  crash  all  Bcq>> 
tidsm  beneath  it.  The  fortnight  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Ballautyne 
a|)peared  not,    At  length  his  mountain  brought  forth  a  very 


*  Scott  thought  nothing  of  tmnscribing,  even  when  no  partictUar 
olyect  was  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Moore  mentions  in  liis  Dtaiy, 
that  when  he  gut  booln  for  review  he  copied  tbe  eztracta  sooner  than 
literally  cut  them  np  (as  most  Critics  do)  or  pUce  them  in  a  oompoaUort 
inky  bands  to  "  set  up."  Mk.  Lockbart  reUtei  several  instances  in 
which  Soott,  for  the  purpose  ot  mystification,  transcribed  the  wrttiagt 
of  certain  contemporaries  of  his  acquaintance. 

f  Moore,  in  the  sanxe  dny'a  journal,  continues  to  record  his  desultory 
after  dinner  conversation  with  Scott.  Speaking  of  Holt,  the  Irish  Rebd 
chief,  Scottsald,— "Iconldhavepntathotuand  pounds  in  his  pocket 
by  getting  him  to  tell  dmply  tbe  adventures  In  which  be  had  been  en- 
^iged,  and  then  dressing  them  up  for  him."   All  this  Is  evidently  ex- 

f tressed  with  the  confident  tone  of  a  man  who  was  in  tlie  habit  of  refining 
tterary  gold :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  it  no  evidence,  in  Luck- 
b  ut'S  Life  of  Scott,  to  show  that  he  liad  ever  revised  aaothvr's  writings ; 
although  two  letters  to  hia  brother  appear,  one  dated  1809,  requesting 
papers  for  tbe  Quarteriy  Keview,  which  he  would  revise^  and  another 
in  1614,  requesting  a  novel,  wliicb  lie  would  aim  revise.  "  All  that  you 
want,"  said  Scott,  "  the  mere  practice  of  composition,  I  can  supply,  or 
the  devil's  in  it." 
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ndicaloDS  moose  indeed.*  Mr.  Bsllantyue  leaued  altogether  on 
Waltei^s  assertion  at  the  Edinburgh  dinner,  and  left  the 
qneslion  solely  depending  on  that  single  fact.  This,  together 
with  some  illiberal  animsdversioiis,  stimulated  Mr.  Fitz- 
pstrick  to  further  enquiry,  in  order  to  make  good  his  belief, 
tndsubstantiate  thepromisesexpressed,  and  accordingly  he  pat 
iiimseir  in  cotnmnuication  with  almost  all  the  surviving  bro* 
tha  officers  of  Thomas  Scott  whom  he  could  hear  of  or  reach. 
Our  author  says:  "There  is  not  a  more  startling  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  humsn  life  than  the  hct  that  out  of  nearly 
ninety  officers,  fall  of  strength  and  vigour>  who  had  been 
contetDporaneonaly  attached  to  the  70th  figment  (though  not 
«U,  at  the  same  time)  with  Captain  Thomas  Soott  and  his  lady, 
u<A  more  tlian  a  dozen  now  snrviVb.  Much  eurioos  and  im- 
portant evidence  has  doubtless  perished  with  them,'*  Mr.  Fitz- 
Patrick  having  communicaled  with  the  survivors,  has  been  sin* 
gularly  fortunate  in  his  appeals.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  believe  Thomas  Scott  perfectly  able  to  answer  the 
expectations  formed  of  his  talents  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  and 
their  belief  is  general  that  he,  afsisted  by  Mrs.  Scott,  did  so. 

"  Send  me  a  novel,"  savs  Sir  Walter,  writio^  to  hia  brother,  ■ 
"iDtermizin^  your  ezaberaot  and  natanU  humor  with  any  incidaits 
ind  descriptions  of  scenery  jron  niajr  sMi  particalarly  with  cbaracten 
and  traits  of  maonen.  1  wilt  give  it  all  the  cobbling  that  is  necea- 
MIT,  and,  if  you  do  but  exert  yourself,  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  it 
will  be  worth  £500  ;  and  to  encourage  yon,  you  may,  when  you  aeod 
the  Dianuacript,  draw  on  me  for  £100  at  fifty  days'  sight ;  so  that 
jour  labors  will,  at  an^  rate,  not  be  quite  thrown  away.  You  have 
Dtore  fun  and  descriptive  talent  than  most  people ;  and  all  that  you 
want,  t.c.,  the  mere  practice  of  composition,  I  can  supply,  ur  the 
dwil's  in  it.  Keep  this  matter  a  dead  secret,"  [a  very  necessary 
eantion]  "  and  if,"  it  continues,  "  you  are  not  Sir  John  Falstaff,  you 
are  aa  good  a  man  as  he,  and  may,  therefore,  foce  ColvUle  of 
the  Dale."   llu  other  words,  if  you  cannot  claim  the  honor  of 


'  "  We  wore  ezceedio^y  amused, "  says  tlie  Liverpool  jUbioHt  *'  with 
ooefeBtnrein  tUi  new 'Battle  of  tbe  Books.'  As  soon  aa  ever  W.  J.  F. 
bid  started  his  doubts,  Hr.  Fnwdt  Bdlantgrne  put  ftnth  a  oounter  nu- 
nifetto,  sayiog,  only  in  more  words,  with  the  witch  in  Macbeth, '  I'll  do, 
in  do,  I'll  do.*  But  the  result  has  amply  j^red  that  he  is  neither 
witch  nor  conjuror.  When  his  promised  rtftitation  appeatvd,  it  turned 
uDt  to  be  a  very  popgun,  tin  lightest  of  all  light  artiUery,  Uank  firing 
with  no  shot,  and  '  no  nothing,'  potting  we^  questions  and  efiecting 
hint  deniids,  with,  to  use  his  own  word,  a  *  rickety*  joke  or  two,  snd 
then  a  baffled  i«treat  th>m  the  Bedan  wfaidi  he  haa  (Uled  to  carry. 
HeanwhUe,  W.  J.  F,.,  with  trumpets  llourlahiiw,  and  lanes  In  rest,  is 
in  the  lists,  waiting,  like  a  good  knight  and  tru^  to  do  bis  rfsveirs  with 
■neomen.*  ' 
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writtDg  it,  Tou  will  n*Terthelew  derive  a  more  anbeUotial  benefit 

and  majr,  therefore,  plunge  eon  amore  into  the  labor.]  '*  Hind  that 
your  MS  attends  tiie  dran.  I  am  perfectly  serious  and  coaSdMt, 
that  in  two  or  three  months  you  might  clear  the  cohi,"  your 
Edinhnrgh  difBculties.] 

"  If  tbe  worth)"  commenU  Mr.  Fitxpaf  rick,  *'  of  the  next  pro- 
jected novel  of  the  Waverlej  series,  as  it  came  crade  and 

unfinished  from  the  Canadian  crucible,  was  estimated  by 
Walter  Scott  at  £500,  why  should  he  restrict  his  embarrassed 
brol  her  to  a  draft  for  &  1 00  only  with  the  MS.  P  Because,  as  the 
iiifetence  expresses,  the  remaining  £400  would  be  applied, 
as  bjr  previous  arrangement,  to  *  clearing  tlie  cobs,*  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  liqaidatioD  of  troublesome  debts." 

But  if  a  crude  story,  fresh  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott,  would  be  worth  £500,  it  must,  after  undergoing  vivi^- 
iug  revision  from  Walter,  have  been  value  for  at  least  foar 
tiroes  that  sum.  So  much  revision  may  he  have  bestowed  on  his 
brotJier's  writings  as  to  consider  their  success  owing  to  himself, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  might  safely  view  them  with  a 
parentis  eye.  Canova  always  employed  a  workman  to  ezecate 
in  tlie  rough  whatever  piece  of  sculpture  his  fancy  planned. 
It  was  the  statuarist's  finishing  toucli  that  gave  life  and  spiri- 
tuality  to  the  conception." 
The  letterconcludea  with  the  following  playful  passage:— 
"I  beg  my  compliments  to  the  hero  who  is  afraid  ot 
Jeffrey's  scalfung  knife." 

This  allusion  was  clearly  to  Thomas  Scott's  fair  coUaiora- 
teur,  who  very  naturally  must  have  winced  before  the  probabil- 
ity of  receiving  a  *  slash'  or  two  ftoin  the  leading  reviewer 
of  the  day — man  whose  critical  acumen  had  struck  terror 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  literary  world — Francis, 
affcerwards  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Here,  *'  or  the  devil  s  in  it,"  to  use  Sir  Walter  Scott's  own 
hrasc,  is  a  direct  enunciation  that  the  poet  believed  his 
rother  perfectly  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  good  novel, 
and  although  Mr.LockbartingenionsIv  throws  cold  water  on  the 
facts  of  his  having  done  so,  it  is  haraiy  to  be  supposed  that  a 
manindifficulties,  and  with  ample  leisure,  wuuld  have  hentated  to 
try  his  hand  in  an  effort  whwt  he  was  promised  efficient  assis- 
tance, and  we  now  know,  through  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  inde- 
fatigable  enquiries,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
whatever,  but  that  Thomas  Scott,  aided  by  bis  accomplished 
wife,  dvl  get  through  some  considerable  quanrifef  of  uterary 
composition  at  this,  and  subsequent  periods. 
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Colonel  White,  Colonel  MacDonell,  Colonel  Kelsail,  Major 
Sweeny,  Captain  CoUes,  Lieutenant  Mahou,  Lieutenant  Bland, 
iB  foct,  em;  brother  officer  Tfaouas  Soott  had,  are  allqaitepo- 
sifire  in  their  belief,  that  Thomas  Scott  and  his  talented  wife, 
were  the  main  designers  of  "tbe  Scotch  Novels,"  properly  so 
called,  and  that  Sir  Walter  was  the  manipulator  who  revised 
and  jffepared  them  for  the  press. 

Out  of  a  nufls  of  documealary  evidence,  whioh  taken  ooa- 
mntlj,  amoants  to  demonstration,  we  select  one  or  two 
letters  bearing- atrongly  on  the  subject.  Lieutenant  Mahon's 
letter,  dated  from  "  Gorr  House,  Ballinasloe,"  rans  thus — 

Sons  aaatfas  prwrious  to  my  laaving  the  BegimeDt  in  1617. 
Mr.  Thomas  Soott  oocapied  tatrtmeati  in  th«  Barraek*  At  Kittg- 
■too,  Canada,  mart  to  mmtf  wbeo  I  npeatedlj  heavd  bim  op  Tvrj 
lale  at  night  apd  alone,  Mrs.  Soott  beiag  in  Great  Britain.  Koowing 
be  had  no  r^gimeotal  acoonnts  to  attend  to  then,  as  there  waa  another 
oflcer  at  that  Ume  doii^  hit  datj,  I  alluded  one  dar,  in  course  of 
ODUeriatic«i>  to  hia  ntting  up  so  Ute.  I  was  the  only  officer  then, 
wht,  from  tlie  situation  of  tnj  apurtments,  ecuid  hare  beeo  aware  of 
tlu  hcL  Mr.  Scott  uutnmttw&j  rnitied  that  he  was  engaged  in 
miiBW  a  Jww2;  but  it  would  ^pear  uiat  he  said  so  ungnardedlj, 
for  he Jmrri«d1]r  and  at  ones  chai^d  the  subject  of  oonvorsation. 
I  have  em  sime  been  under  the  impresaion  that  iMth  Umself  and 
Hra.  Scott,  who  was  also  highlv  talmtad,  and  full  of  aneedotas,  had 
■ateriall/  Muated  Sir  Walter  Seott  in  the  earHw  Wurerley  novels  : 
hat  aatil  ver  J  rocontlj  I  never  beard  that  it  was  suspected  these 
work*  wer»  a  joint  production.  J  do  not  remember  any  oonrersa- 
ti«Q  io  the  B^guneat  at  to  the  authorship  of  these  novels,  nor  do  I 
tkak  X  ever  mentioned  wlist  Blr.  Seott  said  to  me  to  taj  of  the 
officers,  as  Judging  from  hta  manner  I  thought  be  would  not  wish  It. 

Amon^  the  nrioiu  communicatiom  elicited  in  IfeU*  amd 
Qneriet,  during  the  slight  ventilation  of  the  subject,  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  £d^  MacCuUoeb,  Jurat  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  Queriisej,  and  a  cousin  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott.  Mr.  MacCulloch,  observed  that  Thomas  Scott  married 
EKz^Kth  MacCuUooh  of  Ardwall,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  the  l^ndary  lore  of  her  native  province 
of  GoUowav  was  very  great.  Mr,  MacCnUoch  added  that  it 
was  generally  thought  in  her  family  that  she  had  supplied 
many  of  the  anecdotes  and  characters  which  Sir  Walter  bcott 
worked  up  iu  his  Scotch  novels.  "  Much  of  the  sreuery  des- 
oibed  in  Manneringi*"  proceeded  Mr.  MacCalloch, 

"appears  to  have  been  sketched  from  locafities  in  tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Mrs.  Scott's  birthplace;  a  remarkable  cavern, 
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the  cove  of  KirkcUugh,  for  examplci  being  *  pointed  out  to 
tonristB  as  Dirk  Uatleraick's  cave. 

"  Many  of  the  featares  in  the  character  of  the  miser,  Morton 
of  Milnvood,  in  Old  Mortality,  are  traditionalljr  ascribed  to 
a  Mr.  MacCnlloch  of  Barnholm  [in  Qalloway,]  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  described  in  thai  novel."  Mr. 
MaoCoUoch  vent  on  to  say  that  these  circumstances  appeared 
to  him  vordi^  of  being  recorded,  and  might  perhaps  tend  to 
elicit  farther  information  on  the  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  MacOnlloch  observes : 

A  strangely  eccentric  man,  the  late  Mr.  MacCnlloch  of  Barbolnit 
was  fnll;  persuaded  that  he  had  formed  the  prototype  of  Harry 
Bertram,  in  what  relates  to  the  dilapidation  of  his  estates  by  tbe 
machinaUcHis  of  a  dishonest  lawyer.  Tbe  estate  was  entuled,  and 
bis  father,  by  carelessness,  and  nnboanded  hospitality,  plunged  him- 
self in  difficulties,  and  died»  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  When  yonug 
MaoOutloob  of  Barhotm  came  of  age»  be  sacceeded  in  reooverii^ 
some  of  the  property,  and  wrote,  as  I  have  heard,  a  pamphlet, 
exposing  the  viilany  of  the  **  Olonun,"  who  bad  taken  advantage  of 
his  minority  to  make  away  with  large  portions  of  the  estate.  The 
old  tower  of  Barholm,  from  which  be  takes  his  territorial  des^aa. 
tton,  was  thus  disposed  of  to  the  proprietors  of  tbe  contiguous  eMate 
of  Kirkdale.  Any  one,  with  the  descriptions  of  "  Gny  Mannering" 
flresb  in  bis  mind,  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the  resemblace  between 
the  old  tower  of  Barhotm,  on  a  height  overlooking  tbe  modem 
house  of  Kirkdale,  at  no  great  distance  from  tbe  sea-shore— the 
cave  of  Kirkclaugh,  with  the  spreading  bay  of  Wigton,  and  the 
wooded  glen  (a  very  haunt  for  gypsies),  and  the  desoription  of  the 
aald  ana  new  places  of  Ellaogowan,  and  their  surrounding  scenery. 

The  belief  of  Colond  MacDonell,  C.  B',  is  not  less  enerf^c 
tlian  Lieutenant  Hahon's.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Pitzpatrick  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  on  many  accounts.  It  follows  up  and 
completes  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  especially 
tending  to  connect  the  Canadian  Scotts  with  the  novel  of  G*f 
Mannering. 

fiortobeUo,  ftftntaryA, 
June  2lif,  1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  lettter  of  the  I7th 
instant.  1  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  having  ever  been  eomineed, 
from  many  eireumttance$,  that  Thomas  Scott  and  his  wife,  were,  to 
aajf  the  leoit,  great  contributors  to  tbe  Waverley  Novels. 

What  I  know  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  In  18U  and  1615  I  was  io 
command  of  tbe  eastern  district  of  Upper  Canada,  and  residsd  m  the 
town  of  Cornwall,  where  the  70th  Regiment  was  stationed  under  niy 
orders.  Mr.  Scott  was  Paymaster  of  the  corps,  and  as  they  did  me 
tbe  honor  to  admit  me  to  be  a  member  of  their  mess  I  was,  of  course, 
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Terr  intimaiel;  icqoaiDted  vilh  all  the  officers,  and  partieularh/  to 
riu  isR.  ThroiuiioDt  the  two  years  referred  to  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  inlereonne  and  coDTersation  with  Mr.  Scott»  often  of  the  moat 
Hrious  descriptioDf  and  in  which  his  sense  of  honor  and  veracity  was. 
always  tra&^Ie.  Occasionally,  Thomas  Scott  would  corne  to  my 
tinuiers  to  take  his  glass  of  grog, '  and  talk  over  Scotch  stories,  of 
which  he  bad  an  endless  store ;  and  he  told  them  with  ioflnite 
hnDoor,  being  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  informed  person. 
He  was  in  fact  an  alter-idem  of  his  brother  Walter*  whom  I  had  the 
pleuore  of  knowing  at  a  later  period.  I  hafe  repeatedlj  heard  the 
(Aeen  of  the  70u  say,  that  when  a  new  novel  of  the  WaTerl^ 
scries  i^pearedf  thej  immediately  recognised  the  characters  to  be 
rome  personages  Tmn  Scott  had  previously  detailed  to  tbem  in  his 
convivial  momenta.  This  fact  I  well  remember  hearing  spoken  of 
11  tndispntable.  And(  moreover,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  that 
Thomas  Soott^OBe  evening  told  me,  that  "bts  wife  Elizabeth 
eodd  never  shew  her  face  again  in  Qalloway,  as  she  had  let  out  so 
ntsoy  family  storiee  they  wonld  never  forgive  her."  I  understood 
bim  to  allude  particularly  to  Quy  Mannering."  Indeed,  he  also 
told  me,  that  she  had  sent — or  rather  it  strikes  me  had  taken — home 
to  Walter  om  large  a  mau  of  manuscript  "  at  Could  he  tied  up  in  a 
poeket-kaadkerchie^."  And  I  was  not  surprised  when,  some  years 
after,  I  was  told  m  Edinburgh,  that  the  md  Sir  Walter  used  to  be 
ftoiHed  together  for  howrt ;  as  1  had  no  doubt  they  were  preparing 
and  arranging  the  matters  for  the  press.  Mrs.  Scott  I  saw  so  little 
of  in  Canada,  that  1  cannot  now  remember  having  met  her  there ; 
bnt  I  did  ao*  in  Edinburgh  afterwards,  when  I  weU  recollect  having 
bem  struck  with  her  intelligence  and  etprit. 

The  old  newapaper  catting  which  yon  encloaed  does  not  relate  to 
■e,  but  to  mj  worthy  friend  and  old  messmate,  the  late  Miyor 
Oeneral  M*Donal.  Unfortunatety  for  me  I  was  ndther  the  mde-de 
tamp  of  any  gisneral  in  the  war  referred  to,  nor  was  **  our  speei^ 
cwretmHidant "  a  bniw  then  in  existence.  Had  the  Timet  thundered 
u  load  then  as  it  has  done  for  tbe  last  twelve  months,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  now  a  senior  general  officer  to  Lord  Hardiiwe  by 
tigUeeu  jfeart,  instead  of  having  actually  less  rank  this  day,  nian  I 
had  hefuret  I  (gratuitously)  won  the  two  actions  of  Ogdensbnrg  and 
Chateatway,  on  each  .of  which,  and  especially  the  latter,  hung  the 
instant  desUny  of  all  British  America  !  That  is,  as  Aliaou  saya, 
of  **  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  entire  terrestrial  surface  of  the  Globe"— 
a  larger  portion  of  the  earth  than,  I  believe,  ever  immediately  hinged 
on  any  previous  single  action,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
netlber  of  these  actions  ever  made  even  a  corporal  1  It  was  con- 
■idered  politic  to  ignore  their  vital  importance  as  it  might  have 
lu^t  the  natives,  the  enemy,  and  tbe  British  people,  the  shameful 

Sleet  of  the  Oovemment.  ^  trotuit  ghjria  mxndi  I  You  may- 
[■  what  use  you  pleaae  of  this  letter. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedieDt  aervant, 

O.  Hag  DomeUv  Lieut.-Gol. 
Late  of  tbe  ^th  Bvgt. 

To  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq. 
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"  In  tliose  days,"  says  Colonel  White,  "  a  regiment  was 
one  larffe  family,  and  officers  wer«  really  brotAer  officen." 
Colons  Wliite  used  to  be  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  hotue, 
and  lie  scarcely  ever  enterrd  without  finding  Mtb.  Scott 
hsr  desk  with  a  heap  of  MSS.  before  her. 

Ldeatenant  Bland,  who  dates  his  letter  from  the  island  of 
Wftlcheren,  writes : 

I  hare  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott, 
wherever  the;  wea^  made  it  a  point  to  colUvate  the  acquaintance  of 
all  claswa  in  society,  in  order  to  study  men,  manners,  and  ciutoma, 
and  ^at,  by  the  result  of  this  scrutinT,  they  afforded-  fall  scope  for 
the  prolific  pen  of  Sir  Walter,  whom  they  greatly  assisted  with  their 
pen  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Mr.  HuttoQ,  of  Ghrey's  Inn  Square,  writing  to  Mr.  Ftti- 
patiiek,  says : 

Urs.  HnttoB,  of  Bath,  tells  me  that  Mr.  Mac  Oolloch  sud  at 
her  table  in  Oalcutta — at  the  time  the  tecond  Waverley  novet 
appeared — he  had  receiTed  a  letter  from  his  sister  Mrs.  Thaiiiu 
Scott,  in  which  she  admitted  her  husband's  Intimate  connection  with 
the  anthonh^i  «F  the  norels  wUch  were  then  makii^  so  much  lunie 
in  the  world. 

Major  Foxall  says : 

Mrs.  Scott  one  morning  told  me  in  181 7>  when  apologising  for 
Snishing  a  letter  to  go  by  that  day's  mul  to  England,  that  she  was 
sending  home  some  curious  and  interestiiw  anecdotes,  which  she  had 
cdlected  from  the  Highland  settlers  in  Qlengarry  (iwar  Oomwall  in 
ni^>er  Oanada),  but  she  £d  not  aay  to  whom  she  was  sending  them. 

Another  officer  writes : 

A  gentleman  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity  having  bad 
occasion  to  visit  Gaptaia  Soott  in  his  official  capaoitr,-  entered  his 
office  somewhat  earner  than  usual,  and  being  left  alone  for  some 
tfane,  his  eyes  vwdered  over  tbe  table,  which  was  crowded  with 
public  documents,  and  inadrertently  glanced  apon  a  postscript  of  a 
letter,  which  lar  partly  <^Mfn,  and  aeaing  sigimd  <*  Walter  Soott," 
he  read  tbe  following: — 

"  Guy  Mannering  has  succeeded  admirably,  beyond  expectation  i 

YoV  CODLS  MOT  no  BSTTBB  TKAM  PBOCBaD.*' 

The  substance  of  an  interesting  conversation  between 
Colonel  KelMEtU  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  given: 

On  tiie  30th  March  and  tbe  7th  Angiist,  16A6, 1  had  an  iaterriew 
with  Oolonel  Kdiall,  fbrmerly  oommander  of  tbe  70tb  regiment,  I 
mention  the  name  of  that  respected  officer  whh  his  own  perraisnott. 

He  was  a  Captain  of  the  70th  in  Thomas  Scott's  time.  He  com- 
manded Uie  firing-party  at  Scott's  ^eral,  and  remembers  the  general 
feeling  of  regret  which  his  death  caused.  They  had  to  d%  uroi^fa 
two  feet  of  snow,  when  preparing  his  grave.   Colonel  Kelsall  al- 
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wftji  iU8pect«d,  aod  bu  now  no  doubt)  that  some  literarr  connexion 
existed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thoniaa  Scott  and  Sir  Walter.  Of 
its  extent  be  could  form  no  idea ;  the  matter  always  appeared 
wrapped  up  in  much  master;,  and  as  it  was  easjr  to  collect  that  anj 
direct  inquiries  would  not  be  weloomet  he  had  too  much  delicaoj 
to  investigate  the  subject. 

"The  reason  I  did  not  full;  comprehend,"  said  Colonel  Kelsall, 
**Imii  the  ooiform  manner  both  of  Mr.  Scott  and  his  lad^j  was  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  impress  me  with  the  oonvicttoo  that  any  direct 
laqurj  into  their  mjrst«iotta  OGcnpation  would  prove  unwelcome  to 
tbem,  and  awkward  to  the  inquisitar.  It  was  evident  they  desired 
to  keep  their  co^peratioo  private  from  ihe  officers  of  the  Regiment* 
sereral  of  whom  were  Iight>hearted,  open-mouthed  fellows,  who 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  respect  a  private  commnnication." 

Adjutant  James  Sampson  was  an  exception.  He  was  a  quiet 
discreet  |)ersoD,  who  united  with  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier,  much 
■ubstantial,  personal  worth.  A  comitryman  of  the  Scotts,  he  was 
usdentood  in  the  Raiment  to  posaeis  no  trifling  share  of  their 
cnnBdence  and  friendship. 

In  th«  year  1816,  Colonel  Kelsall  left  Canada  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  pafis(>d  several  months  in  England  and  Ireland.  On  rejoiQing 
the  Regt9tent  in  I y  18,  he  "had  a  tete-a-tete  conversation  with  the 
Adjutant,  which  left  a  fixed  impression  on  his  mind."  Mr.  Sampson 
gave  the  Colonel  distinctly  to  understand  that  during  his  ab&cni;e  io 
Europe  certain  litrrary  manufactures  had  been  in  full  vigour  of 
operatioa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  been  much  closeted  together ;  ' 
nanuscripta  were  preparing*  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  even  been  to  Eng- 
land in  the  itUerimf  to  look  after  their  publication,  ami  whatever 
pecuniary  arrangements  wore  connected  with  it.  It  also  appeared 
that  Thomas  Scott  had  so  completely  neglected  his  business,  that  a 
person  had  been  temporally  ^pointed  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  pay- 
matter.  *«Bat,"  wainremaAced  Sampson  aignifiowtly,  *'a  good 
deal  of  peo-work  or  uiother  sort  hat  be«n  done  since  ffou  left  Canada 
in  1816.^' 

Colonel  Kelsall  now  regardi*  as  he  then  regarded,  Mr.  Sampson'* 
statement  as  excellent  anthority.  The  Colonel  looked  upon  tht> 
commonication  as  confidential  at  the  time*  and  he  did  not  mention  it 
for  many  years  after. 

Thomaa  Suott  was  quite  celebrated  in  the  regiment,  and  in  his 
own  immediate  drcle  of  friends,  for  his  extraordinary  tact  and  talent 
for  story  telling.  Colonel  Kelsall  and  the  other  officers  often  re- 
marked, what  an  admirable  story  Tom  Scott  could  make  out  of  very 
indifferent  materials.  He  could  rivet  the  breathless  attention  of  hit 
hsarers,  or,  like  Yorick,  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar."  A  narrative  of 
the  most  common-place  cireumatanoes  oould,  in- his  hands*  be  made 
aitraogcly  fascinating  story.  Be  embeUiihed  largely*  but,  never- 
tfatless,  ao  adfaerad  to  actnu  foo^  that  the  narrative  lost  none  of  iu 
iatmst  even  to  Uiose  who  had  before  heard  it,  or  who  were  aware 
of  bis  tendency  to  amplify. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  a  most  strong-minded  woman,  highly  accomplished, 
with  nneb  judgment  and  Uuent,  and  abounding  in  anecdote,  and 
Uicrary  knowle£re. 

33 
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Goloael  KeluU  wu  not  nwrnre.  antit  infonned  of  tha'faot,  hj  the 
Editor  of  these  pages,  that  Colonel  White  when  visitinff  th»  Paj. 
m&eter'g  quarters,  had  repeatetlW  leeo  Mn.  Scott  at  her  dnk,  with 
a  heap  of  mjsterioiu  manuBori|»t  befbre  her.  Bat  wheDever  CMonel 
Kelsall  saw  Mn.  Scott  writ^  which  freqaantly  h^pened,  ho  ob- 
served that  she  did  bo  in  a  manner  at  once  M  bold  and  flnent,  u  to 
establish  the  oonriotioD  in  his  mind,  that  she  most  have  been  apeen- 
liarly  practised  writer.  During  the  ten  years,  that  Colonel  Kdnll 
knew  Mrs.  Thontae  Scott*  she  appeared  continually  engaged  in  some 
eonossiog  occupation,  the  nature  of  which  could  only  be  aarmised. 

Mrs,  Scott  asked  Colonel  KelsalU  on  his  return  to  Canada,  if  he 
liad  read  "  the  Scotch  Kovela,"  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
from  him,  that  in  consequence  of  hit  extensire  profeasional  .oectipa- 
tion  previoualyj  be  had  not    She  at  once  made  nim  promiae  that  he 


affirmative  assurancesi  howerer,  Mrs.  Soott  retired  to  her  room, 
brought  them  forth,  plaoed  them  in  his  hands,  and  saw  that  he  wu 
furly  "under  weigh"  before  she  appeared  quite  satisfied.  The 
Colonel  afterwards  thought*  and  rer^  naturally,  that  Mrs.  Scotfs 
zeal  in  the  matter  indicated  something  apfHroaebii^  «  parental 
interest. 

Hie  plot  tbickena  as  we  come  to  the  eviclence  of  other 
offioen. 

Major  Sweeney  Tisited  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  leare  of 
ahaeooe,  in  1817,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  Regiment  until  the  foUow- 
iog  year.  When  leaving  Canada,  Thomas  Soott  «itmsted  to 
Sweeney's  care  a  large,  heavy,  cIosely> written  MS.,  with  a  request 
that  on  the  Major's  arrival  in  England  it  should  be  forwarded  to 
Abbotsford.  M^or  Sweeney  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  «• 
amine  the  MSS.  throughout ;  but  from  a  casual  serotiny  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  cooatituted  a  series  of  sketches,  studiee,  and  roi^ 
frame-work,  which  werw  afterwarda  embodied,  or  unplified.  in  toe 
Waverley  Novels. 

"  From  a  coo^iariaon  of  dates,"  comments  Mr.  Fltspatrick,  *'lbeet 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  MS.  novel  referred  to  in  Lienteoaat 
Mahon'a  letter,  and  in  Colonel  Kelsalt'a  evidenee.  as  banng  been  in 
progress  of  compowtion  during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1617,  was 
the  rough  draft  of  Bob  Roy.  It  strikes  me  not  lees  Ibrdbly  Aat 
tile  large  MS.  which  Uigor  Sweeney  conveyed  from  Canada  soon 
after,  aoA  whidli  he  imagined  to  have  been  a  aenes  of  roagb  *  WaverlcT* 
Bhetehesh  was,  i»  a  great  depree.  the  bans  of  Boh  Boy.  This  sus^ 
eion  ie  streogtbeoed  by  refereDce  to  the  Philadelphiao  M^aaine  fbr 
May,  1816,  (see  p.  6S>aK/«)  wherein  it  i»  ehronioled  that  tSm 
Thomaa  Soott  naaaad  through  Hew  York  a  i^rt  time  previonily, 
and  her  arrival  there  waa  immediately  dbtiagoiahed  by  an  advertise* 
ment  in  the  papwa  of  a  new  Tale  in  three  volomee,  entitled  Bob 
Boy,  as  having  hwn  put  to  press  in  Ei^land,  '  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley  and  other  Novels.'  Sir  Walter's  ftefkeo  to  the  first  edi- 
tioD  of  Bob  Boy  ^eara  so-  strangoty  eorreboratlv*  of  this  snspicieii, 
that  I  am  tempted  ta  revive  it  here. 

**  <  Six  months  previously,  he  received  a  parcel  of  papen^  ceotahi- 
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in;  th«  ooOiiiei  ot  (bll  daitativB,  with  a  ptrmlBsImi,  or  ratBer  with  a 
reqacst,  that  tbev  mi^ht  be  given  to  the  public,  wi^  such  alterations 
w  ibonld  be  found  suitable.  These  weite  oFcoorte  to  humtrous,  that 
beades  the  iupfireMibQ  of  natoea,  and  of  incidents  approaching  too 
maeh  to  reaHtjr,  tha  trblFk  Ida}  in  a  grfrat  ineasure  be  siid  to  be  new 
written.  Several  aitacbronismk  have  pfobiiblt  crept  In,  and  the 
mottoet  fbr  tbd  chapt^M  have  been  selected  witnoiit  atij  reference  to 
Ihesap^odeddateof  the  incidents.  Fortbese,of  course,  the  editor  is 
ro^Ainble.  iSbme  others  odcurred  In  the  original  materials,  but  they 
■re  of  little  consequence.  In  point  of  minute  acctlracT  it  ma;  be 
>tited  that  At  bridge  over  thf<  Forth,  or  rather  the  Avondu  (or 
bUek  river),  biUt  the  hatnlet  of  Aberroil,  had  not  an  existence  thirt; 
jean  i^o..  It  does  not,  however,  become  the  editor  to  be  the' first 
U  pnat  out  these  errors:  and  he  talces  this  public  opgortnnitj  to 
thank  the  nnVnowa  and  nameless  correspondent  to  whom  the  reader 
win  o#e  the  principal  share  of  ail;  amoiement  which  ha  may  derire 
from  the  fdUowjng  pages.* " 

U  is  pleasant  to  see  the  surviving  officers  of  the  old  70th, 
•catterM  as  tliejr  are,  unconsciousl;  corroborating  each  other's 
views  to  strikingly.  We  shall  conclude  these  extracts,  already 
too  votnibfftous,  with  Mr.  Pitzpatrick's  accoant  of  his  visit  to 
the  old  Doctor  of  the  Beg^ment. 

On  the  4tb  January,  I8£S,  I  bad  an  interview  with  Dr.  G  

of  Elngrove,  near  bnblln*  and  reo^ved  from  him  thu  following 
■traps  of  isforraMiott 

He  was  snf^gOoD  to  tbt  70th  Regiment  from  Juno  ISth,  1819(  to 
imatrj  17th,  1838.  Soon  after  jouting  the  regiment  it  was  ordered 
to  Canada*  where  for  nanv  years  after  it  remwDMl  stationed. 
Thomas  Soott  was  one  of  toe  tinost  i^reeable  companions  he  ever 
knew.  I>r.  Q-^—  loved  him  dearly,  and  so  ifid  all  who  were  fortu- 
Hta  aaongh  to  MeseM  his  frieniuhip.  He  bitterly  deplored  his 
dndi.  It  oaused  a  general  ^oom.  Although  thirty<uiree  ^eara 
daad,  Dr  O — —  remembera  hu  wit,  anecdote,  and  extenuve  infw- 
mad  on.  as  vividly  aa  the  events  of  yesterday.  Few  bad  a  more  keen 
peroeption  of  the  Indicrous  in  dharacter  than  Tom  Scott.  The  Doc- 
tar  eften  heard  him  say,  in  allosion  to  some  eccentric  friend,  "  What 
aeicital  <^Maetar  that  fellow  would  make!" 

Tu  Sootta  were  very  literary  people.  They  possessed  a  large 
umber  of'  bodts,  chieny  old  ones,  and  read  every  new  publication 
that  appeared.  Dr.  Q~—  knew  Mrs.  Scott  intitnately,  and  always 
csUed  her  "  B^e."  6he  #as  a  remarkably  elever  woman  j  and  the 
oAcors  loved  to  hear  her  poor  forth  that  fmid  of  Scettisfa  anecdote 
Bid  nmunseeiMO  io  wluwh*  giuded  by  a  atfo  judsaMnt,  aha  oooasioo- 
■Df  pm  fhll  rein.  Healwayaknaw  that  ahe  had  a  taste  anda  ialent 
hr  writing;  but  never  beard  her  say  that  she  aided  the  "  Wiivrtrley 
■ofds.* 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Sodtfe  were  iu  constant  ooariDviioistlon  with  "  the 

OreatUnknown."   Dr.  G  waa  an  eye-witness  to  it.  .  He  has  even 

■tm  lam  faolmgss  interchanging  which  may  possibly  have  been 
Bsmenpc  Tm  *'  Scotch  novati/'  ahnoat  wet  mnn  the  press,  regu* 
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larly  u-rired,  tnd  both  tbeie  and  the  other  packages  alwaja  came  ma 

New  York. 

Dr.  Q  was  fond  of  reading,  and  ffenerall^      the  loan  of  the 

liOTeU  from  Mrs.  Scott.  When  Walter  Scotc  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
"  Qreat  Unknown/'  and  every  futtf  nunc  was  puzzling  bis  brains  to 

detect  the  aathor.  Dr.  G  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  Walter's 

connexion  with  the  novels.  Tonn  Scott  never  maintained  much  re- 
serve about  them,  and  would  often  allnde  to  compositions  in  petto, 
saying,  **  He  is  on  the  second  volume  of  so  and  so — now ;  yon  will 
see  BO  and  so  next  month." 

For  his  atock  of  &miliar  and  siipemataral  stories,  Tom  was  alto, 
gather  unrivalled.  The  officers  often  sat  up  half  the  night  listening 
to  his  recitals. 

Tom  occaftionallf  got  elevated  over  his  cups  :  and  everybodj 
knows  that  in  vino  Veritas,  Colonel  White  informs  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  that  one  night  having  drank  pretty  freely>  the  paymas- 
ter addressing  some  of  his  comrades  said,  "ab,  boye,  you'll  be 
astonished  some  of  these  days  to  find  all  your  names  in  print." 

Mr.  Fitzp&trick  hunted  up  an  old  army  list  of  the  day,  and 
discovered  that  the  name  of  nearly  every  officer  of  the  regiment 
had  been  introduced,  generally  identically,  sometimes  slightly 
alltrred,  in  the  Waverley  N^ovels.  What    still  more  coincident 
the  real  names  are  generally  given  to  imaginary  military  cha- 
racters I   The  army  list,  ana  the  names  of  the  actors  who 
figure  in  the  noyels,  are  very  effectively  printed  in  parallel 
columns  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  find  among  them  a  Balgetty, 
a  Mclvor,  an  Allan  Cameron,  a  Galbraith,  a  Sampson,  and  "  a 
host  of  old  familiar  names."     Novel  readers  will  remember 
Captain  Dalgetty  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  Mclvor  iu 
Waveriey,  Sergeant  Allan  Cameron,  in  the  (Janongate,  Major 
Oalbraith  in  Bob  Boy,  and  Domine  Sampson  in  Gay  Manner- 
iug.    Other  parties,  whose  name  and  evidence  we  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  quote,  are  quite  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
belief  of  the  literary  complicity  of  Thomas  and  bis  wife,  and 
looking  at  the  whole  matter  with  a  dispassionately  critical  eye, 
we  cDnnot  see  how  the  fact  can  be  questioned,  or  cushioned, 
that  Sir  Walter  was  in  relation  to  the  earlier  tales,  merely  the 
lapidary  who  polished  the  roagh  work  sent  him  by  his  brother, 
giving  to  it  the  credit  of  his  name  and  the  value  of  his  style. 
This,  of  course  does  not  detract  from  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    The  attorney  who  briefed  Carran  in  the  case  of  Hamil- 
ton Kowan  is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  of  the  immortal  orator's 
great  speech. 

Kr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  referring  to  the  curioos  information  which 
he  has  collected,  says : — 
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It  u  right  that  the  scattered  evidenoe  io  a  case  of  such  literarv 
tntemt  and  importance,  should  be  careful);  gathered  aad  sirted. 
Apart  from  the  argumeots  I  have  arrajedi  perhaps  in  years  hence  I 
wul  be  gratefully  nianked  for  now  placing  oral  evidence  on  record, 
whiefa,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  must  otherwise  soon 
have  been  irrerocablj  lost. 

The  phrase  "  perhaps  I  will  be  thanked"  is  unworthy  of  a 
penwhichwritesthefinglishtoTigae  with  such  vigour  a»d  6uencj 
as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick*s.  When  maj  we  hope  to  see  this  Hiber- 
nicism  purged  out  of  the  language?  Purely  Irish  readers  and 
writers,  have  no  idea  how  it  grates  ou  English  ears.  The  im- 
proper use  of  the  words  "  will  and  shall,"  ha<)  long  sullied  the 
best  of  Irish,  and  even  Scottish  literary  composition.  Gold- 
smith, one  of  the  most  polished  of  our  writers,  has  repeatedly 
faUeo  into  the  error.  "  If  I  draw  a  cord,*'  says  the  author  of 
theBwrted  Village,  "to  a  great  length  between  my  fingers^  I 
will  make  it  smaller  than  it  was  before."  Of  course  it  ought 
to  be  sAall  because  he  speaks  of  a  matter  merely  contingent. 

We  must  also  take  the  liberty  of  directing  Mr.  Fitzp.ttrick's 
attention  to  the  improper  placing  of  the  word  *'on1y."  This 
be  has  done  in  three  instances ;  but  one  will  suffice  to 
exemplify  our  meaning.  At  p.  40,  he  says  :  **  This  I  believe 
to  be  only,  to  a  certain  extent,  true."  It,  of  course,  would  have 
stood  more  correctly  til  us :  "  Tliis  I  believe  to  be  true  only 
to  a  certain  extent,"  or  "  to  a  certain  extent  only."  But  we 
are  becoming  hypercritical,  and  most  beware  of  Dr.  Qrattan. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  style  of  composition,  is,  in  general,  clear, 
epigrammatic,  and  forcible :  andashis  "LifeandTimes  ofCbn- 
curry,"  testifies,  he  can  attain,  when  the  subject  tempts,  a 
high  order  of  ornate  eloquence.  In  arranging  materials  he 
displays  great  artistic  power  ;  and  for  logical  acumen,  few  can 
surpass  him. 

Throughout  the  120  pages,  which  constitute  the  extent  of  the 
work,  there  are  endless  traces  of  a  most  extraordinary  tact  for 
successful  research— a  quality  much  more  rarely  found  among 
literary  men  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
been  styled  "  a  literary  detective  ;"  and  we  believe  it  was  poor 
Terry  DriscoU  who  said  lhat  when  either  of  the  Irish  Commis- 
Bioners  of  Police  die.  Lord  Carlisle  could  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  select  the  author  as  his  successor,  and  thereby  give 
liis  analytical  talents  free  scope  in  a  larger  sphere. 
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ifoveU,  by  Gilbert  J.Frenob,  Member  <^  the  Bojui  Sogi^ty  of 
Antiqaariee,  is  an  able  logical  conoboration  of  Mr.  Filzjntriek's 
views.  It  runs  to  60  pages,  but  does  nqt  bring  to  theiUasUa- 
tion  of  the  question  any  of  that  starQing  direct  evidence  which 
Mr.  I^tzpatrick  has  so  zealously  accui](iuUted.  At  th^  com- 
mencemeut  of  his  broekure,  Mr.  French  observes  : 

Mr.  Fitspatriok's  broohore  is  full  of  cztvwrdiDary  intecwt.  A^lniS 
himself  of  much  mformatioD  communicAted  Irom  wioa*  persons 
since  Uie  question  was  resuscitated,  and  again  buried  in  Na^i  a^d 
Queriti,  the  author  has,  with  great  indnatrj  and  skill,  stnug  tfweOMr 
many  facts,  ooinddenoes,  probabilities,  fair  inftrenoes,  andapabyi«>l 
argumeota,  all  tending  most  conTinciogly  t«  assowate  Mr,  and  Uif- 
Thomas  Scott  with  the  authorship  of  the  earlier  Wavarl»  novels, 
— so  that  whatever  additional  lign  may  be  thrown  by  others  vpoa 
the  sabject,  with  him  remuns  the  honour  of  a  hij^ly  intemung 
fiterary  discovery. 

The  third  pamphlet  upon  our  table  is  a  spirited  denunciation 
of  that  ill-natured  and  unfair  sUle  of  critidsm  wbiffh  whilom 
caused  thedeath  of  Keats  and  Montesqaieu.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Dublin,  Vniveraity  Magazine^  there  appeared  some  six 
and  twenty  columns  of  ungeneroos  hostiUty  towards  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  views.  Dr.  G^ttan  is  evidently  %  friend 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's,  and  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  him  e<mr 
amore. 

It  is  stated  in  this  letter  (but  without  mentioning  names) 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  is  a  Dublin  Kent]em.an, 
who  in  May,  1856,  foisted  upon  the  then  editor  of  the  ^nnvmir/a 
piece  of  criticism  still  more  virulent,  but  which,  when  viewed' 
in  proof  shape  by  the  editor,  was  ignominionsly  cancelled,  by 
him,  to  the  in{inite  mortification  of  the  ill-natured  scribe. 
Following  the  spirit  of  Captain  Marryat's  trenchant  strictiivw 
upon  cntics,  in  bis  admirable  novel  of  Tke  Kvn^n  Own, 
Dr>  Giattan  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  opponent  to  "  the  corroding  envy  of  author?/' 
Aud,  indeed,  his  implacability  looks  like  it.  "  In  Ju^  last^" 
observes  a  note  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  to  Dr.  Qrattai^  "  h« 
privately  circulated  a  pamphlet  rancoronsly  assaUis^  mp,  and 
had  not  the  chivalrous  feeling  to  let  me  even  see  tb« 
chawes,  or  inuendos  contained  in  it.*'  It  further  appears 
tliat  ne  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable  medium  of  assault — 
anonymous  letter  writing;  but  with  this  we  have  nothing  to 
do*  On  the  literary  grounds  of  the  controvwsyj  Dr.  Grattan 
may  now  be  heard. 
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Am  ennicnt  eritis  hat  eonfeucd  with  troth  that  there  tieter  yet 
vac  poblished  «  t>ook,  no  nutter  how  abl«  or  honest,  that  ooutd  not, 
bj  BMHu  of  garbling,  and  Other  arti  of  ill-natared  crittciira,  be 
lude  to  look  almost  ridionlous  in  a  Bevieir.  It  onirbt  to  be  a  grft> 
4ifjring  reflectran  for  Ur.  Fitapatrick  that  tile  nitio,  after  hatins; 
faanated  all  his  cavitlinfjf  resonrccB  on  the  seeond  edition  of  tbit  Tittle 
pamphlet*  was  it  last  consfrMBcd  to  hnnt  op  a  cony  of  tha  first  in 
•rdw  to  see  what  points  or  remarks  (which  the  absence  of  revision 
naj  hare  left  open  to  hvper-criticism)  would  present  themselves  to 
hia  c^e.  Tide  pp.  504,  505,  508,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Universi/y.  The 
Oritie  proflBsses  to  give  a  syllabus  of  the  evidence,  and  refVite  it  in 
detail,  out  ther?  is  not  a  single  good  point  either  quoted,  or  ineldeDt- 
alljr  glanced  at  I  Everv  piece  of  evidence  of  loj^c&l  deduction,  in- 
oonvenient  for  this  Bopbist  to  handle  (and  there  are  a  ver;  myriad  of 
TOch  points)  lie  silently  passes  by.  Were  it  not  for  the  perpetual 
mentionii^of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  name,  no  reader  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  bis  pamphlet,  could  possibly  recognise  it  under  the  critic's 
treatment !  Other  opponents  when  professing  to  review  the  Jint 
edition  picked  o^t  a  point  or  two  from  the  cumulative  evidence,  and 
bcnesUi  an  avalandie  of  blnsteriog  eoonUrr  argamentsnotheredthem. 
This  coarse,  Mr.  Fitxpatriek  figuratlTelycottinred  to  sane  booby  of 
antiquity  plockiog  a  rod  from  the  Roman  Fatda*  putting  his  foot 
across  it,  and  triumphanUy  exeluraii^r  **  See  how  weak  Rome  is!" 
The  disingeauoos  critic  before  me,  however,  is  still  more  absurd. 
He  chips  off  particles  from  each  rod,  and  crushing  them  In  his  rude 


his  production  ia  a  tissue  of  iagenioos  uiereprcsentatioD.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick'a  motives*  words,  meaning,  and  wim,  are  misrepresented.  Bat 
the  public  will  form  their  own  ophiions,  ftnd  not  permit  tfaemselvei 
to  be  led  by  the  nose,  blindfolded,  by  any  man.  Tallyrand  once 
startled  a  learaed  society  by  dedaring  that  he  knew  a  body  possessed 
of  mare  wisdom  than  all  the  critics  of  Paris  and  London  pist  togtetber. 
When  asked  to  ezplun  himself     replied, "  Pobtic  Opinion." 

In  several  parts  of  the  prccioos  tuoubrstion  before  ma^  Mr.  Fits* 
patrick  is  attained  for  words  be  never  uttered,  and  sentiments  hie 
never  cxpreased.  R^ativetothe  sneer  against  him  at  pai^  M>7/Wfa«S 
adverting  to  Bob  Boy  MoOregor,  the  eritic  might  a*  wdl  assdl  a 
jadga  for  panooallj  uttering  the  avidenoa  delivered  before  him  In  a 
Coart  of  Inquiry,  as  to  attempt  to  fosten  on  Mr.  Fltepatrick  a» 


Cfoknet  Kelsall*  and  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  honestly  and  nnre- 
serredly  printed)  preosely  as  told  to  bim  oy  the  Oolonel.  And  yet  we 
find  tha  critic  gatotiag  a  portion  of  Colonel  KelsalVs  eridnioeand 
sbahlMiT  pretending  that  it  was  an  incidentally  ezpreeved  (^nion  of 
Ur.  Fitipatriek's. 

After  mocb  delay  and  diAeolty,  Mr.  Fitqmtrick  obtained  acoess, 
pcnooal  aad  epistolary,  to  those  surviring  brother  officers  of  Thomas 
Seett,  who  shared  the  eoofidence  and  friendship  of  that  talented  maa. 
Be  elicited  thus  rec<dlections  of  what  they  ptmiioahf  taw  amd  kaard 
gvmfi  en  vhwduly visiUMTs  to  the  apartmeataofMr.  and  Mrs.  T.  SeotI 
io  Canada.  Mr.  Fit^atriek,  imlike  his  flippant  eritie,  has  nei  Aarmt 


of  evidence  avowedly  coming  from 
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bU  own  opinions  on  the  public,  but  honeitlj  lubnutted  tudi  •ridane* 
u  wonid  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  for  thenueWei.  To  stifle 
the  drcniation  of  this  authentic*  and  honestlj  expressed  eridenca. 
and  interrupt,  by  trick;  obstacles,  the  legitimate  course  of  publie 
opinion  upon  ij,,  has  been  the  undis^ised  object  of  the  eritic  throo^b* 
out  his  26  columns  of  garble  and  muster. 

Here  Dr.  Grattan  quotes  as  a  «peciinen  of  the  evideuoe,  the 
long  and  interesting  letter  from  Thomas  8cott*a  old  friend. 
Colonel  M*Donell,  which,  as  it  has  been  given  us  {ante 
p.  488)  it  is  now  unnecessaiy  to  reproduce,  llio  Doctor 
continues : — 

The  critic  alludes  to  this  and  other  important  letters  in  about 
three  words.  And  what  liae  of  arfrument  does  he  resort  to  in  order 
to  upset  it  ?  Simply  that  '*  Honest  Tom  Scott  (as  we  6nd  his  brother 
officers  called  him)  a  man  described  b;  them  as  of  the  highest  honor 
and  veracity,  told  a — falsehood  !1  The  critic  must  have  odd  notiolu 
of  the  practices  prevailing  among  honoarable  men. 

Dr.  Grattau  proceeds  (o  complain  of  the  critic's  want  of 
candour  in  avoiding  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  circumstances 
of  which  Colonel  White  was  "an  eye  and  ear  witness/'  namdj, 
the  constant  preparation  of  voluminous  masses  of  MS.,  and 
certain  unguarded  remarks  of  the  Scutts  themselves. 

The  critic,  in  like  manner,  avoids  all  allusion  to  a  certain  huge 
*'  mam  of  cHotely  written  mataucript  ofWttBtrley  sketched'  which  Major 
Sweeney,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Thomas  Scott,  conveyed  from 
Canada  to  Abbotsford  in  1816.  The  critic  also  suppresses  Colonel 
Kelsall's  evidence  which  recorded,  amone«t  other  revelations,  that 
In  1B16  and  1617.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  been  much  closeted  to- 

f ether,  manuscripts  were  preparing,  and  that  Mrs.  Scott  had  even 
een  to  England  to  look  after  their  publication."  He  has  the  cool- 
ness  to  assert  that  Captain  Scott  ^so  lied  to  his  American  friend 
who  deposes  to  having  been  informed  by  Scott  of  the  existence  of  the 
very  literary  cooperation  which  is  now  so  violently  denied.  The  cuq- 
clttdiiuf  portion  of  this  evidence  m  suppressed*  viz.,  ■*  I  have  smi 
•everaf  of  the  MSS.  in  Hr.  Scott^  ptwsession,  especially  die  rough 
draft  of  the  Antiquary." 

Here  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  the 
important  point  based  upon  that  fact  (p.  481,  an^f)  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  shewn,  I  think,  very  conviooioffly  that  Sir 
Walter  gramislly  reduced  the -Scottish  liabilities  of  his  brother,  by 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  profit  in  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
most  destitute  and  importunate oi  the  creditors.  "It  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  Constable's  failure,"  observes  Mr.  French,  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  "that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  property  in  the  Novels 
should  be  publicly  avowed.  'It  was  equally  expedient  that  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  Thomas  Scott's  interest,  or  that  of  his  family  and 
creditors  in  them,  should  transpire."  In  those  days  the  Law  of 
Partnership  played  very  extravagant  freaks ;  and  "  limited  liability" 
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*H  a  tluiw  nnburd  of.  Sir  Walter  had,  as  Mr.  Fitspatrick  ihewa. 
A$  impraaence  to  mix  up  Thomas  Scott's  pecuniarjr  affiurs,  so  ioaz- 
trieabl;  with  bis  own*  that  the  unforeseen  disaster  of  ]  825  would 
donbtleas  have  involved  him  in  the  unjust  liability  of  discharging  a 
ndDons  amouat  of  outstanding  debts  which  Tbomas%K)tt,  through 
bntdloDg  improTidence*  had  contracted  in  the  ardour  and  folly  of 
jooth. 

means  of  garbling*  the  critic  makes  great  fun  of  a  generous 
■cntiment,  and  pleasing  met^bor  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  introduces 
io  his  preface,  viz.*  "  Few  entertain  a  higher  respect  for  Scott's  genius, 
or  moT«  fully  appreciate  the  Shakspeaman  benefit  whtcb  society  has 
im-wad  from  its  exercise*  than  myself.  I  do  not  aspire,  with  rough* 
vMparii^  band,  to  tear  down  the  laurels  which  snadow  the  grave 
of  Scott.  My  purpose  is  nuunly  to  collect  some  offshoots  (which  can 
wdl  be  spared^  and  having  searched  the  churchyard  for  two  unin> 
Miibed  and  foi^tten  graves,  to  set  amidst  their  grass  a  simple  wreath 
to  hidicate  that  genius  sleeps  below.  Whilst  there  are  cynics  who 
BHj  itigmmtiM  ni*  conduct  as  an  nnwarrantahlo  intrusion,  there 
are,  no  doabt,  many  friends  to  literature  and  jnstioe  who  vill  regard 
it  as  a  generous  and  a  sacred  task.  ** 

Tbecritic  omits  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  respectful  allusions  to  Sir  Walter, 
ud  denounces  him  as  seeking  to  plabe  "  a  gibbet"  on  the  great  roan's 
grave.  We  shall  see  whether  Mr.  FitEpatrick's  tone  is  friendly  or 
malevolent  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  Sir  Walter,"  be  writes, "  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  debts  vaniBbin^  before  him  with  every 
stroke  of  his  magic  pen.  In  1828  he  projected,  and  began*,  the 
magnum  opus,  an  illostrated  reprint  of  the  tales — which  he  cal> 
misted  would  sweep  all  remainiog  debts,  like  a  whirlwind,  before 
hiio.  Writing  to  his  son  in  the  autumn  of  1829*  he  says :  '  The  sale 
of  the  Novels  is  pro-4i-gious.  If  it  last  but  a  few  years,  it  will  clear 
my  feet  ot  old  incumbrances.'  Similar  remarks  may  abundantly 
be  found.  Asauming  that  Sir  Walter  was  not  the  unassisted  author 
of  the  IVavorley  Novels,  who*  so  far  from  blaiuinfj;  him*  can 
hesitate  to  applaud  the  course  he  pursued  ?  Would  Sir  WiUter'a 
creditors  have  fared  one  half  as  well  as  they  did,  had  indiscreet  dis- 
closnres  checked  the  public  sale  of  the  Magnum  Opui." 

**  Those  who  live  m  glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones'*  is 
in  old  aad  trite  saying.  'The  critic,  however*  appears  to  be  insensible 
to  its  truth.  He  vilifies  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  omitting*  or  as  he 
uys,  **  tuppremng"  passages  in  Scott's  Life  and  Letters  which  would 
tend  to  support  his  (the  critic's)  side  of  the  controversy.  Of  course 
Hr.  Fitzpatrick's  effort  throughout  was  to  condense  as  far  as 
possible :  and  he  merely  quoted  suflScient  to  illustrate  his  state- 
aeots.  Scott's  voluminous  life  and  letters  are  before  the  world 
circolating  more  widely  than,  perhaps,  any  other  book  of  modern 
dite.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tells  us  that  to  bring  his  hitherto  unpublished 
materials  within  a  reasonable  compass*  required  much  ecoootnical 
Bsoigemeot.  Is  it  not  must  unfair  to  expect  that  Am  little  pam- 
phlet ahould  include  those  passage^  and  letters,  which  the  cnatn- 
pions  on  the  other  side  chiefly  rely  on  to  sap  the  strength  of  Mr. 
ritzpatrick's  position  ?    Many  letters*  he  tells  us*  calculated  to 
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support  bis  owa  riews,  be  ktpt  hack  unwilHoy  to  B««U  hU  brookm. 
Bat  hear  whtA  Mr.  Pitspatrick  hioiself  has  to  sa;  in  repl;  to  thk 
charge.  la  his  second  letter  to  tae,  the  followhig  occurs: 
**  Some  of  those  passi^fes  and  letters  which  Mr.  ■  ■  so  harshly 
charges  me  with  suppressing,  I  can  sincerely  arer,  2  never  tarn  I  For 
instance  he  roi^hly  sdzes  on  an  incidental  remark  of  mine,  vhidi 
declared  that  I  could  not  remember  an;  psM^e  in  Scott's  wriHnei 
which  admitted  having  received  from  Thomas  Scott  even  mstoriu 

for  the  DOTels.   Mr.   asserts,  what  I  bad  not  been  aware 

of,  that  Sir  Walter  in  the  last  introduction  to  '  Peveril,*  absolotalf 
admtti  that  his  hrotiier  participated  in  its  constructioe.  Had  I  btea 
aequainted  with  this  imporUat  admission.  I  should  not  hm 
ftiwd  to  emhodv  it  It  is  a  remarkable  ciroumitaaae!,  and  aa 
yoaaMe  reflection,  that  one  of  the  Bomla,  In  wWeh,  cm  bOanal 
cmmmstaatial  eridence,  I  traced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seottwas  this  iden. 
tiealtale  of  Pereril  of  the  Peak.  This  s^hister  is  either  tbt 
most  short-d^ted,  or  the  most  inconsistent  person  in  existeooe. 
llie  Terr  act  of  which  he  accuses  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  minor  and  most 
excusable  degree,  he  performs  himself  in  the  moat  aggrwrated 
manner,  uid  with      most  nnhltiaUng  coolneis.  I 

l)r.  OrsUan  dwells  at  fome  length  on  the  reviewer's  wint 
of  candoor,  aiid  proceeds  to  cite  the  following  amoag 
other  examples  of  critical  cunning,  and  nnfoirness. 

At  page  508  of  the  Univertily  this  p&ssi^e  occurs: — "Sir 
W.  Scott>  sajs  Mr.  Fitxpstrick.  loved  bja  accom^ished  sister-in-lair 
warmly  :  a  true  friendship  existed  between  them.  They  regularly  cor- 
re^onded.  What  proof  has  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  given  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  regular  correspondence  t  Absoluteh/  none  it"  I  hava 
referred  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  s  work.  The  statements  quoted  above 
as  huf  are  not  his,  but  occur  in  the  evidence  famished  by  the  doctor 
of  the  regiment  On  looking  a  little  closer  what  do  1  find  ?  Shane 
hide  your  diminished  head.  1  It  absolutely  appears,  in  the  very 
identical  page  of  evidence  from  which  the  cridc  picked  the  ahovi 
pasa^e,  that  the  doctor  was  himself  **an  fyt  tm^ut^  of  ^ 
interrnpted  correspondence  existing  between  the  Scott's.  Moreover 
we  find  that  '*  he  baa  even  seen  large  packages  interchanging  wbtdi 
may  have  contained  mannscrtpt,  and  that  the  novels  alraort  damp 
ft-om  the  press  regularly  arrived." 

The  ill  natured  scribe  proceeds,  with  an  hypocritical  nflfecU- 
tion  of  forbearance, as  follows: — *'  But  the  moat  disagreei^e  portum 
of  our  task  remains  to  be  discharged."  He  then  viliflee  Mr.  Fit^ 
patriok  de  novo,  for  not  giving  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  correspond- 
ence  between  Sir  Walter  and  his  uster-in-law  before  compbunii^, 
in  common  with  the  lady's  relatives,  that  it  should  have  been  omitted 
by  Mr.  Lockbart.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remarked  that  in  none  of  Sir  Wsl- 
ter's  published  letters  to  his  brother  in  Canada,  dees  there  a^f^ 
the  slightest  allusion  to  anv  of  those  splendid  works,  which  at  dnf 

Jeriod  formed  the  theme  of  universal  praise  and  wonder.  This  is 
ardly  natural.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remarked  diat  the  letters  to  Thomat, 
as  published  by  Lockhart,  did  not  leem  to  he  givwi  in  thnr  fhlbiesi 
oi  entirety;  and  that  several  contain  stars,  or  asteriikt.  These- 
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pU«t  d«cl«nit  (Iwt  only  oqe  tplit^r;  |ett«r  eontaini  Ht«riAs,  and 
with  afl^otait  incligiMilioii  •OT^hU  to  the  **Mlb^  of  even  gcQtlcman 
n^d  nan  of  honoiir  "III  Shaiii^  hide  joor  dlmlniihed  nend  a^nlp. 
I  Iwre  tnroed  to  mj  edition  of  Lockhart  (n  OOQ  rolnme.  At  pi^ 
191  tbert  U  a  letter  to  Thomas  Scott,  in  which  paraffraphs  are 
«TOWe<}Ij  o«itte4  bj  Mr.  Locttbart.  At  page  169  there  Is  a  plenti- 
fW  wriaklinr  of  asterisks  in  a  letter  lo  Thoipu :  and  at  page  190 
anotaer  siuularlj  apHnkled.  At  page  347>  Mr.  l/>Qkhart  merelj 
fiTei  what  b«  calli  ■*  a  scrap"  of  a  letter  to  Thomas.  At  t>sg«  903 
if  tlie  celebrated  letter,  t«llu)K  Thomas  to  send  him  a  MS.  novel 
witb  Canadian  sketchwork  in  It.  Zt  concludes  abruptly,  and  has 
QO  dat«  QX  signature, At  page  391  we  And  another  letter  perforated 
with  it«ni.  There  isno  letter  to  Thomas  after  1890.  By  the  by 
what  has  becoae  of  Sir  Walter's  correspondence  with  Thomas  about 
"PwwUoftbePeak-? 

Pr.  QratUn  oncQ  more  retaras  to  bia  chai^  of  suppression 
agtinvt  Mr.  Filzpatrick's  critic.  It  appears  tbat  this  writer, 
at  the  beginning  of  hii  analysi»,  professed  to  quote  Sir  Wal* 
ter*8  letter  to  his  brother  in  1814 ;  and  hy  mean*  of  OTer- 
loc^jog  an  impqrUiQt  context,  endeavoured  to  make  it  tell 
»gaiu9t  Mr.  ^tzpatrick's  argument.  Of  this  ve  have  no 
personal  knowled^  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  ample  details 
in  which  the  request  is  couched  to  send  a  MS.  novel  for  '*oob- 
bKng**  (see  mgei  ^nU  4,1i&)  are  omitted,  as  also  the  konoreUe 
fvopQsal  to  Tbomaa  Soot  to  diminish  bia  debts  by  mental  exer- 
tioB.  The  ambiguous  C(H)ql«<ioa  of  the  letter  is  given  j  but  the 
last  >^i6cant  lino  —  my  oomplimeiits  to  tiie  hero  vhjo  is 
aftaid  of  Jeffl^yS  scalping  knife/'  is  suppressed,  tk.  Orattan 
foHowa  np  his  advantage. 

"  We  must  reqture  Mr.  Fittpatrick  to  admit,"  proceeds  onr  so-  % 
phistttr,  **  tiat  T%omttt  siott  mv  overwhelmed  with  the  drudgery  of  a 
petjfmattenKip  a  regiment"  Short  sighted  critic  I  It  appears  both 
from  Colosd  Kdsairs  and  Lieut.  Mahon'a  evidence  that  white  the 
earlier  Wavertef  Novels  were  in  conrse  of  pnbUoaUon,  a  dispaty  dis- 
durged  the  duties  of  that  office* 

But  the  criUc'i  inferences  are  as  cwreot,  as  his  fkots  are  soBd. 
Waverle^.  it  seemst  is  of  too  masculine  a  tone  and  scope  for  eveti  a 
lady  to  nave  participiuted  in  it.  The  little  Dublin  critic  wiU  be 
SMTprised  to  liear  that  the  great  Edinburgh  reviewer.  Sydney 
Smith  (as  appears  from  "  letter  100**  to  S^WNfj"},  was  mclined  to 
attribute  "  Waverley**  altogether  to  a  female  pen. 

Comment  would  ruin  the  following !  *'  If  Mr.  Fitnntrick  had 
selected  Lord  Eennedder,  if  be  had  selected  William  Lai#iw,  or 
John  Ballantjne,  or  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  there  might  hare  been 
some  plansibilitj,  tome  nrima  facie  evidence  in  support  of  his  views. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Scott  there  it  abtonttely  none  I" 

The  so{^iBt*a  drift*  tkrotwhout  hi*  26  columns  of  nostiK^,  is  to 
•ndravour  by  neaai  of  garbling  and  distortioOf  to  convey  uia 
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pressioD  that  a  more  inBigoificaot  and  contemptible  attempt  at  an 
argument  could  not  exist  than  Mr.  Fttzpatrick's.  But  if  so,  whj 
has  be  toiled  with  sach  onrelenting  animus  and  perseverance  to 
deaden  iti  strength  ? 

After  denouncing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  ioquirjr  in  most  unmeasured, 
and  unjuBtiilaUa  tormi  as  tending  to  disparage  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
intellectual  power,  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  this  jnlous,  and 
self  constituted  protector  of  the  great  man's  fame,  sudddeatj  oon* 
elude  his  assault  on  Mr.  Fitzpatriclc,  with  some  flippant  and  whollj 
irrelerant  criticisms  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  Thecyoic  Coleridge's  depre- 
ciating remark,  that  the  Waverle;  novels  always  failed  to  give  him 
a  new  idea,  ia  quoted  with  approbation.    It  is  proverbial  that  Sir 
Walter  was  never  so  much  at  hornet   both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
as  when  Demonology  or  aupernatural  agencies  formed  his  theme. 
From  the  goblin  shapes  of  the"  Layer  the  Last  Minstrel,"  to  the 
elfin  dwarf  of  "  Alice  Brand,"  from  the  ghostly  horrors  of  the 
"  Monastery}**  to  the  <*  terrors  of  Woodstock," — in  all  depictions 
based  on  the  supernatural,  Sir  Walter  stands  alone  and  unrivalled 
for  their  startling  yet  fascinating  effect.     The  reading  world  are 
therefore  surprised  and  indignant  to  bear,  what  is  quite  new  to  .them, 
that  **Sir  WaUer  failed  miserablif  what  he  aimed  to  ^iet  ike  ideal 
worUr — that  *<  his  goblUt  page  it  a  mare  abortitm,  Atf  Wltite  Lady  of 
Aveaal,  the  shadow  of  a  jAaaB."  And  again, "  compare  these  with  the 
Puck,  the  ArieUand  the  Obo^on  of  Niutespeare^aad  the  inferiority  of 
Scott  if  at  amx  apparent  /"   But  there  is  another  sneer  reserved  for 
Sir  Walter.  "  Of  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakespeare  and  MiUo*  he 
had  lUtle — of  the  idealizing  imagination  of  Shelley  or  Woodsxorth,  stiU 
lest"  /    Here  again,  I  have  occasion  to  remark  bow  pitifully  short- 
sighted is  this  sapient  (r)  critic  not  to  observe,  that  in  admitting 
Sir  Walter  wanted  "  creative  imagination,"  be  turns  the  sneer 
aimed  at  Scott  against  his  own  laboured  attempt  to  disprove  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  case,  namely,  that  materials  of  plot  and  design,  and 
outlines  of  character  were  furniehed  to  Sir  Walter,  by  persons,  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  purpo8e,and  that  beneath  Am  magic  touch, 
and  Shakespearean  breadth  of  judgment,  they  expanded  into  strength, 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  colouring.    Had  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  brochure 
been  disfigured  with  any  of  this  critic's  flippant  strictures  on  the 
intellectual  power  of  a  man,  "  the  latchet  of  WDOse  shoe  he  is  nDwor- 
tb^  to  loose,  it  would  indeed  have  deserved  a  castlgation,  but  as  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  tone  has  been  uniformly  respectful  and  kindly  when- 
ever Sir  Walter,   or  his  works  are  adverted  to,  be  far  from 
ueritB  the  hash  epithets  or  reproaches  in  which  his  critic  indulges.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  occasionally  gone  out  of  bis  way,  to  strew 
pan^yrics  on  Scott's  tomb,  and  bestow  a  generous  interpretation 
upon  acts  hitherto  misconstrued. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  hostile,  and  prolix  reviews  io  the 
annaU  of  critioism,  the  writer  once  more  turns  the  laugh  against 
himself  by  admitting  Sir  Walter  probably  did  receive  matertait  from 
the  very  parties  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatriolc  points  to.  The  critic's 
elaborate  yarn  has  been  therefore  worse  than  a  waste  of  words 
morally.    Whether  it  has  been  a  waste  of  words  in «  pecuuiary 
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sense  is  another  qaestioo.  An  advertitenunt  has  recentlj  appeared 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  UnhertUy  Maganne,  aonouncmg  their 
des%n  to  treat  flueot  contributors  with  liberality.  Indeed  some 
•neh  inducement  would  seein  to  have  led  our  critic  to  spin  out  his 
lucubration  to  the  utmost  limit.  Matters  utterljr  irrelevant  are 
freelj  introduced.  Two  memoirs  for  instance*  of  Bacon  and  Oicero 
containing  old  faots^  but  not  badl;  written,  are  embodied  in  the 
texL  Their  personal  adventures,  and  aehievements,  and  the  pro- 
Rressive,  political,  and  literary  careers  of  both  are  sketched  with  a 
nuent  pen.  After  such  irrelevaaeie*  as  these,  and  in  the  face  of  the  ^ 
sundrv  glaring  tricks  and  dodges,  which  we  have  exposed* 
the  folloiring  concluding  hit  on  the  partof  the  critic  sounds  amunnv. 
"Ifwo  were  to  expose,"  be  writes,  "all  the  misstatements  and  gratui- 
tous rappositions  into  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  betrayed,  w* 
should  swell  this  article  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds"  I 

This  extraordinary  lucubration  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality 
The  very  first  three  lines  of  his  criticism  may  be  found  word  for 
word  in  Noteaand  Queries  of  April,  1856.  Not  only  the  sense,  hut 
the  langni^  of  other  points  may  be  seen  in  the  AthencBum  of 
Janoary  5th,  1656  ;  and  Blaekwood  and  the  Leader  have  likewise  been 
laid  under  contribution. 

Having  given  buth  Mr.  fitzpatrick  and  Dr.  Grattan  a  full 
and  a  fair  hearing,  in  justice  to  the  sinceritv  of  the  former's 
laboor,  and  as  a  conrteuna  recognition  of  the  good-natured 
taak  of  the  latter,  ve  may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  conclu- 
nion,  that  the  violent  hostility  referred  to,  might  well  have 
been  left  unnoticed,  inasmuch  as  the  best  attestation  to  the 
importance  of  a  theory  is  when  abuse,  and  laboured  attempts 
to  controvert  its  points,  are  lavished  upon  it.  Sportsmen 
nevei  waste  powder  and  shot,  except  when  the  game  is  more 
than  worth  the  ammunition. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  observed  a  manifesto 
in  the  lime*  baring  on  this  question ;  and  a  reply  from  Mr. 
fitsp^rick.  As  Uie  con^versy  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
interest  for  literary  persons,  we  print  it  in  an  Appendix. 
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Hmrar.    By  A.  F.  Buzton,  Captain,  BonabBy  Azmy, 
London :  Longman  and  Oo..  1367. 
2.  Lake  Nffami,  &r  Exphrationt  and  IHieomies  in  South 
Western  Africa.  By  C.  J.  Andeifson.  London:  Hurtt 
aodBlaokett,  18^. 

Varloua  are  the  xnotilTee  ^hich  induce  men  to  leave  their 
fireeideB  and  the  eomforts  of  eiViUaed  life,  and  to  wandw 
forth  among  the  barbarana  tribes  of  unexplored  reciona. 

In  some  the  interests  of  reliMon  are  pfu^onnt,  in  others  a 
love  of  adventure  and  search  after  novelty  are  the  BOoTCes 
of  action ;  a  third  olaea  ifi  impelle4  hy  a  desire  to  extend 
the  invedtigitttona  of  ftdence,  ^gn^dal,  geological^ 
botanical,  or  xoologicai :  and  a  fourth,  to  open  ap  new 
paths  for  etUAmerce,  and  establish  marts  for  the  prodnce  of 
skilled  laboor*   The  first  and  the  last  eate^^ories  of  travellerB 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  useiul,  aa  tendmg  most  to  model 
the  roug;h  elements  of  savage  life,  and  to  spread  the  blee- 
sings  of  civilization  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  but  tlie 
second  and  the  third  possess,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest 
diarms ;  whether  for  the  aetual  undertakers  of  the  expedi- 
tion, or  for  those  who  afterwards  read  an  account  of  their 
toils  and  dangras.   No  pteasore  in  this  life  can  be  obtained 
without  a  comparative  amount  of  labour,  and  very  often 
the  delight  of  success  is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  amount 
of  difficulty  overcome.    Thus,  persons  accustomed  to  ex- 
cursions amon^  the  most  perilous  passes  of  the  Alps, 
estimate  the  enjoyment  reedved  from  tn^  rambles,  by  Uie 
haaardous  nature  of  the  path,  or  precipioe,  or  glacier,  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  traverse,  and  the  thriU  of  joy,  on 
surmounting  the  p^k  of  some  ice^lad  summit,  is  rend^^ 
more  intense  by  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  sudden  descent 
down  the  face  of  the  steep,  which  has  just  been  scaled.  The 
pursnit  of  pleasure,  under  such  circumstances,  possesses  a 
peculiar  foacination,  which  lures  on  the  fool-bardy  wan- 
derer, often  to  his  own  deslxuction ;  by  degrees  he  b^;ina'to 
despise  the  dangras  which,  at  first,  appalled  him,  and  he 
finally  &lls  a  victim  to  want  of  caution  and  to  temmty. 
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It  is  Tery  ttrange,  however,  that  to  the  explorers  of 
unknown  regions  of  the  earth,  die  greatest  difficalties  to  be 
OTeoreome^  and  the  most  unmlnent  pwils  to  be  avoided,  do 
not  srise  either  from  the  alimate,  or  from  the  phyeieal 
aatDie  of  the  oonntry  to  be  traveled,  or  the  wild  MMtB 
loridng  in  its  foreBto ;  but  are  nrincipally  due  to  the  hostile 
charaicter  of  the  inhabitante— tneir  fellow  men.  The  preda- 
tory  hablti  ot  many  tribes,  mch  as  the  Bedoneen  and 
Arabs  TpfOpetf  in  North  and  £^t  A&ica,  and  part  of  Arabia, 
and  tluB  Ta]iv(nnen  and  Konrds,  in  Central  Asia,  throw 
abnoBt  iuunnoontable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons 
seeking  to  penelrata  into  the  interior  of  these  tiontanents, 
or  Beeesflitste  sadi  a  scale  of  expense  in  the  expeditions 
Qodeftsken,  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  rea«h  of  ordinary 
trsTellets.  On  the  other  hand,  fanatici^,  preclnding 
aeeesB  to  particnlw  shrines  or  sacred  places,  or  beyond 
eortain  lines  of  ooantry,  to  men  of  a  religion  difibrent  from 
thai  of  the  in-dwellen,  opposes  often  a  still  more  obstinate 
barrier  to  the  commmiicatuni  between  different  races  of 
people,  or  to  any  search  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  tracts 
they  inhabit.  The  exclnaive  bigotry  of  the  Tartars  and 
Thibetians  will,  for  a  long  time,  prevent  Europeans  from 
gaining  any  Kcniate  acquaintance  with  the  centre  of  Asia, 
wbdle  the  troeolent  intol«rance  of  Mahommedaniem  shut 
than  oat  firam  a  large  tnet  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  tltt  east  of  Africa.  A  third  oause,  founded  very  much 
oa  sound  reason  and  dednetions  from  experience,  operates 
to  a  great  extatt  in  denying  them  free  entry  into  China, 
Juan,  Mada^car,  and  some  of  the  western  portions  of 
Ajmon;  this  is  the  well-known  rapacity  of  conquest  of  the 
BaffOfieans,  and  ih»  l^iaoi^  with  wluch  they  possess  them* 
adveaof  the  soil,  on  whudi  they  have  once  set  their  feet,  or 
planted  thsAt  fli^.  Ko  woncur  that  the  eastern  nations 
abonldbe  jealouaof  the  intruaion  of  the  Englisli,  when  they 
aee  novinee  after  province,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
•waUowed  within  the  boundaries  or  the  ever  extending 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  how 
thelhirfciBh  gove«nment  could  be  so  foolish  and  r^t^ess 
itf  eottseqameea,  as  to  give  possession  of  Aden  to  the  ^tish 
power,  and  allow  it  to  gain  a  footing,  from  which,  at  no 
distant  poiod,  it  will  extend  its  n^tadoua  arms.  We  blame 
the  Chinese  for  not  allowing  free  intercourse  with  their 
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people  and  through  their  coantrj,  and  hindering  the  ext«D- 
8ion  of  commerce  to  the  intemal  parts  of  their  empire. 
WiUi  the  example  of  the  English  settlement  of  Bengal 
before  Uieir  eyes,  it  appears  to  iis  Uiat  they  are  only  Ibl- 
lowing  a  very  salutary  and  necessary  rule  for  prraerring 
their  dominions  intact.  The  present  war  is  but  a  pretext 
to  open  up  that  country  to  the  British  trader,  and  here^;er, 
most  probably,  to  the  British  soldier ;  if  the  interests  ot 
other  European  or  American  nations  do  not  int^pose  to 
protect  the  Celestials  firom  profanation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
African  continent  firom  six  or  seven  principal  points  npon  its 
coasts.  Denham  and  Clapperton  uid  their  followers  made 
their  way  through  Tonis  or  Algiers,  and  by  the  caravans 
over  the  Sahara  desert.  The  Nile  has  been  a  highroad  ever 
since  the  time  of  MaiUet  and  Poncet,  the  servants  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  France.  Brace,  Buckhardl,  imd  Salt 
entered  by  Hasouah  and  tiie  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Harris,  more  recently,  by  Zayla,  near  its  mouth.  The  West- 
ern district  have  been  explored  by  Park  and  his  succes- 
sors along  the  Sen^  and  Gambia  and  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
up  the  Quorra,  by  Lander,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  ex- 
peditions from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mid  its  neighbour- 
ing seaboard  have  be^  very  frequent,  but  not  attended 
with  any  great  succ^,  on  account  of  the  extremely  bar- 
barous nature  of  the  aborigines  and  the  difficulty  of  travel. 
Two  districts  especially  nave  remained  up  to  this  time 
almost  wholly  unknown  and  untrodden  by  Eluropeans — the 
first  extending  south  of  Abyssinia  down  to  Zanguebar ;  and 
the  other  stretching  across  from  the  Loando  river  on  the 
West,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambese,  on  the  East.  The  for- 
mer is  peculiarly  inaccessible,  from  two  of  the  impediments 
above  alluded  to — the  lawless,  plundering  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  truculent  bigotry  towards  ChristiauB ; 
while  the  difficulties  presented  in  the  second  district  are 
very  nearly  reduced  to  the  physical  obstacles  of  climate 
and  distance  to  be  travelled. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  first  of  these  portions  of  the 
African  continent  is  the  existence,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  of  a  large  capital 
city,  about  whose  wealth  and  size  &bulou8  accounts  had  been 
hitherto  spread  over  the  greato*  part  of  the  East.  The  many 
travellers  who  visited  Abyssinia  brought  back  firom  thence 
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Btni^  stories  of  a  Moslem  town,  sacred  and  onapproaehable 
as  those  of  Medina  and  Meccah,  whose  rulers  haa  been  the 
seoni^  of  the  country  around  them  for  a  series  of  ages. 
Their  incursions  into  the  proTince  of  Gondar  had  often 
nearly  extiipated  all  signs  of  the  Christian  religion  from 
the  race  of  we  land,  'the  ruins  of  Axum  attested  the  ruth- 
less bartMirity  and  savage  bigotry  of  the  invader,  and  his 
detOTuined  hatred  of  civilization.  The  superstitioas  dread 
with  which  the  surrounding  tribes  regarded  the  power  of 
the  Emir  of  Harrar  prevented  any  intercourse  with  other 
people  except  through  the  medium  of  slave  Kafilas,  driven 
to  ue  coast,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  Arabia,  or 
a  precarious  commerce  in  gams,  peltries,  and  cotton.  Of 
late  yean,  however,  it  had  become  well  Imown  that  the  an- 
cient power  and  lawless  character  of  this  robber's  strong- 
hold had  dwindled  down  to  a  shadow — the  mere  name  of 
what  it  formerlv  had  been,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
by  officers  in  the  East  India  service  to  penetrate  its  mya- 
t^.  All  these  were  frustrated,  either  by  a  want  of  tact 
in  the  parties  employed,  or  tbe  hostility  of  native  tribes  to 
the  presence  of  Europeans. 

Cfmtain  Burton  was  not  on  that  account  easily  discou- 
nged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  incited  to  moke  a  further  trial 
at  exploration.  He  had  laid  bare  the  Adyta  of  the  forbid- 
den snrines  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Yemen,  thanks  to  his 
successful  adoption  of  the  Eastern  dress,  manners,  language, 
and,  it  would  appear,  religion.  He  had  braved  the  Moslem 
in  his  "  high  juaces,"  where  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his 
being  a  Frank  would  have  aroused  the  rage  of  the  entire 
popmation,  and  caused  him  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  and 
earned  for  himself  deservfMily  the  title  of  Hadji — that  is, 
one  who  has  accomplished  tae  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
HxB  Prophet.  His  determination,  coolness,  research,  and 
endurance  of  numberless  toils  and  dangers,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  were  it  not  for  one  lamentable  circumstance, 
that  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  altogether  his  native  reli- 
gion, and  adopted  the  Mahommedan.  Not  only  did  he  re- 
peat dozens  of  times  in  the  day  the  Moslem-making  formula, 
"  There  is  no  Qod  but  Allah,  and  Mfdiomet  is  bis  prophet/' 
in  itself  a  renunciation  of  his  own  creed,  but  be  performed, 
at  die  different  stated  times  and  places,  the  various  ablu- 
tions, pray^,  and  prostrations  prescribed  by  the  Muftis, 
and  constituting  the  complete  practice  of  Islamism.  Such 
S4 
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a  dereliction  cannot  be  too  highly  condeuined,  no  matter 
£ot  what  purpose  it  was  submitted  to.  Napoleon  Booaparte 
was  justly  censored  for  a  similar  act  during  his  occupation 
of  Egypt. 

The  experience  thus  gained  by  Captain  Burton  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  undertaking  of  an  excursion  to  Harrar, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  He  took  up  his 
abode  for  some  time  at  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  where  he  oould  make  all  his  preparations,  and  mia 
information  preparatory  to  starting.  On  account  of  his 
tiiorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic^  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  gu-b  of  a  Turid^ 
merchant,  under  which  character  he  hoped  to  elude  tin 
jealousy  of  the  natives .  Three  servants  were  also  engaged — 
M  Hammal,  a  robust  youth,  who  had  once  served  as  porter 
in  coaling  the  Eastern  steamships ;  Abdy  Abokr  (alias  the 
End  of  'naie),  a  cunning  old  Arab,  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  African  tribes ;  and  the  third  called 
Onled,  a  supernumerary.    With  these  and  a  lai^  caigo  of 


firearms,  ammunition,  and  presents  for  chi^s,  our  traveler 
set  sail  from  Aden  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  18S4. 

They  shaped  their  course  for  Zayla,  a  small  walled  town, 
immediAtely  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  end  of  a  bay  bearing 
the  same  name,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea.  This  is  the  port  from  which  the  later  expe- 
ditions to  Abyssinia  have  been  made  by  Harris  and  othen. 
It  is  of  ver^  little  importance  as  a  harbour  for  merchant 
vessels,  which  cannot  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
on  accoimt  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  utility  to  Berberah,  another  town, 
some  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  which  Captain  Burton 
Tinted  on  his  return.  Zayla  is  subject  to  the  Sherif  of 
Hocha,  and  was  ruled  by  the  Hajj  Bharmarkey,  rather  of 
good  character  for  a  Mahommedan  chief,  who  had  been  re* 
warded  at  Mocha  for  saving  the  lives  o£  some  English  seB- 
men,  and  was,  therefore,  a  friend  to  the  race.  He  was  com- 
paratively rich,  from  the  imposts  placed  upon  merchandiae 
coming  through  the  town ;  sixty  years  old ;  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height ;  famed  for  his  sword-^ut  in  battle,  and 
wieldmg  four  spears ;  one-eyed,  and  wearing  ft  silver-hilted 
sabre.  He  meditated  the  conquest  even  of  Hmar  aud  Ber- 
berah.  This  man,  owing  his  elevation  to  English  influence 
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from  B(Hnfaay,  ahewed  considerable  attention  to  Lieutenant 
Burton,  and  nad  him  decently  lodged  in  the  town. 

Dorii^  a  8ta^  of  twenty-six  days,  our  traveller  was  en- 
gaged negotiating  and  endeavouring  to  gain  infiirmation 
mpectiiig  the  route  to  Hatrar.  His  tune  was  spent  Teiy 
mtteh  in  the  reception  of  visitm^  who  came  ana  went  as 
tluy  liked,  and  when  they  liked,  in  and  out  of  his  quarters. 
Thie  Hajj'B  son,  Mahomet,  a  tall  youth,  already  possessing  ten 
wires,  and  reckoned  a  learned  man,  having  been  instructed  at 
Hoctn,  was  the  principal  of  these.  The  dav  was  passed 
thus ;  brei^&8t  at  aix  a.m.,  on  sour  grain  calces  and  roast 
wttton ;  then  coffee,  and  the  pipe,  ana  a  tHe^.  Next  cams 
visitors  until  the  hour  when  the  water  was  Drought  from 
the  wells  (abo^t  elevm  o'clock),  and  the  Haji  sent  dinner, 
consisting  of  greasy  nmtton,  rice,  and  curds.  Then  visitors 
sgun  until  sundown,  when  the  population  all  swarmed  out 
to  enjoy  the  evening  air,'  and  play  at  Shantarah  draughts 
it  a  watUe-work  mosque  near  tne  sea. 

Tlie  SomsoU,  who  are  the  chief  race  inhabiting  Uie  town, 
ne  B(nnething  between  the  Anb  and  Hottentot,  placing 
most  reUance  on  strength  of  body,  and  using  the  spear  or 
dag^r,  and  club  on  every  occasion.  They  carry 
tko  agaa&n  or  shield,  the  lower  class  a  bow  and  poi* 
soDsd  arrows,  and  look  npon  firearms  as  dishonourable  wea* 
p«u,  by  which  advanta^  may  be  taken  of  the  braveat. 
am  have  aemxai  games,  dances,  and  play  at  ball ;  are  ex- 
eeeon^y  irreverent  and  blasphemous  in  their  speech,  and 
b^eve  m  the  power  of  metamorphosis,  or  changing  into 
urns  of  the  lower  animals.  A  Bedouin  was  pointed  out, 
who  was  said  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  hyena,  in 
oidv  to  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  human  blood. 
Tbey  are  half-castes,  deriving  their  name  mnn  an  original 
chia,  Somal,  who  had  thrust  out  (siunala)  his  brother's 
^e,  and  thus  obtained  the  supmority  in  hia  tribe.  The 
Bedooius  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  are  scarcely  allowed 
within  ihB  gates,  but  form  encampments  outside,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  any  unwary  passenger  who  may  fall  into  their 
bads,  Hnrdera  are  frequent  at  Zayla.  The  death-fend 
ud  {Mice  of  blood  are  laws  there,  as  unong  all  other  Arab 
nees. 

The  history  of  Zayla  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
vieiMitiideB  of  nationa  in  the  Eaat.   The  Turks  took  pos- 
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session  of  it  in  loOO,  and  establidhed  a  cnstoni-hoase  there. 
The  Portuffuese  seized  and  burned  it  in  1516.  Then  it 
passed  nnaei  the  yoke  of  the  8herif8  of  Mocha,  and  vas 
armed  out  by  them  to  successive  chiefs,  who  paid  over  a 
certain  sum  tor  revenue,  and  pocketed  the  balance.  The 

Snblic  edifices  of  the  town  are  six  mosques,  including  the 
ami,  or  cathedral ;  and  the  rest  of  the  ouildings,  with  the 
exception  of  some  dozen  stone-built  white-washed  houses, 
are  about  two  hundred  thatched  huts,  all  containing  a  po- 
pulation of  some  three  or  four  thousand  souls.  The  exports 
are  considerable,  consisting  of  slaves,  rice,  honey,  hoicns, 
wheat^el  tries,  gums,  ghee,  &c.  Some  coffee  is  brought 
from  £tarrar  and  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  nearly  equal 
to  the  Mocha  in  flavour,  and  would  constitute ,  with  cotton 
and  gums,  the  objects  of  trade  most  worthy  of  ihe  attentioa 
of  Europeans. 

Captain  Burton  having  made  the  neceraary  preparations 
for  his  journey  inland,  having  purchased  mules,  and  laid  in 
a  stock  ofprovisions,  demanded  a  safe  conduct  or  guard  tntin 
ihe  Hajj  Sharmarkey  through  the  adjacent  country.  The 
latter  did  everything  he  could  to  oppose  the  traveller's  de- 
parture, exaggerated  the  dangers  of  the  way,  and,  finally, 
extracted  considerable  value  in  dues  and  presents.  Intelli- 
gence was  also  received,  that  two  galla  tribes  on  the  direct 
road  to  Harrtur,  had  contracted  a  blood  feud,  and  wen 
scouring  the  country,  massacreing  and  buminyg^  all  the  vil- 
lages and  kraals,  so  much  so  that  a  long  detour  by  the  set- 
coast,  and  across  an  unfrequented  road,  was  resolved  oo. 
Additional  attendants  with  camels,  and  two  Eesa  women  to 
tend  the  beasts,  were  engaged.  The  labours  and  eudnrance 
of  these  last,  in  comparison  with  the  idle  laziness  of  the  men, 
is  very  well  described.  They  not  <mly  led  and  tended  tie 
beasts,  walking  on  foot  during  the  entire  day,  but  when  the 
camping-place  was  reached,  they  pitched  the  tents,  took  <0 
the  ioa&,  made  fires,  cooked  victuals,  and  were  the  last  to 
lay  themselves  under  their  skins  to  sleep.  These  ladies  had 
a  strange  method  of  relievmg  themselves  from  the  fktignes 
of  the  djKT.  One  lay  on  the  ground  <m  her  fhce,  while  tbs 
other  walked  over  her.  and  ti«aded  all  her  limbs  with  the 
feet,  a  practice  producinf?  somewhat  similar  effects  to  those 
of  shampooing.  As  it  is  the  fashion  in  the  east  to  have  a 
soubriquet,  or  nickname  for  every  one,  the  women  wen  ft 
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ooee  nuned  Sheherazade  and  Denerazade,  &om  the  "  Arabian 
Ni^ts,*'  and  were  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  ioarner.  The  whole  expense  of  the  equipment  amounted 
to  about  £149,  not  a  very  considerable  sum,'  considering 
that  ererything'  required  during  three  or  four  months  shoola 
be  carried  along. 

The  road  along  the  sea  coast  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
afterwards  inland  durinfp  four  or  five  more,  lay  through 
plains,  inhabited  by  the  Eesa  Gala,  generally  a  quiet  people, 
unless  when  engaged  in  a  blood  fend,  or  threatened  with  a 
nid  from  their  neighbours.  Tliey  live  in  kraals,  after  the 
feahion  of  the  Hottentots,  are  rich  in  herds,  grow  the  holcus- 
vheat  and  cotton,  gather  gums,  and  trade  in  hides  and 
peltries.  Some  of  their  manners  are  very  peculiar,  such  as 
their  pni^tions,  the  accused  being  obligqfl  to  drag  a  red-hot 
anvil  out  of  the  fire ;  the  prices  at  which  their  maidens  are 
bought  and  sold  in  marriage,  and  their  superstitions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Somauli  before  mentioned.  An  Eesa  girl 
will  bargain  for  her  own  price  with  her  future  lord,  as  one 
did  with  Burton,  who  simulated  a  love  suit.  She  demanded 
twice  the  usual  number  of  tobes,  a  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
eofiee,  necklaces  for  herself,  and  a  money  present  for  her 
&tlker,  and  seemed  somewhat  diaconcerted  when  the  afihir 
was  broken  off.  Kissing  is  unknown  among  this  tribe,  and 
when  a  couple  are  married,  the  first  thing  the  husband  treats 
his  wife  to,  is  a  sound  beating  with  a  whip,  to  render  her 
obedient,  and  then  they  are  shut  up  together  \n  a  hut  for  a 
g^reat  number  of  days,  it  being  considered  a  degradation  to 
visit  or  see  them.  This  people  will  not  eat  either  fish,  or 
fi>wl,  or  vegetables ;  they  live  wlioUy  on  meat,  rice,  and 
holcus  grain.  They  have  only  a  small  idea  of  the  effect  of 
firearms,  which  they  at  first  derided,  but  Lieutenant  Burion 
sained  complete  renown,  which  preceded  him  to  Harrar,  by 
raingin^  down  a  bird  flying,  with  a  fowling-piece. 

Crossing  the  Gaban  plain  on  his  journey  inland,  our  tra- 
veller came  upon  many  fiumaras,  or  watercourses,  hollowed 
out  in  the  soil  by  the  course  of  the  streams.  The  borders 
of  these  were  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  land,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  Eesa  shepherds  and  husbandmen  presented 
a  paradisaical  appearance,  compared  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  arid  tract.  Traces  were,  however,  apparent  of  the  incur- 
rions  of  a  savage  tribe,  the  Habr  Awai,  who  lived  more  to 
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the  Bouth,  aad  a  tndl  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  no  donbt  on 

a  raid,  was  seen  to  have  crossed  the  road  only  the  day  before 
the  little  caravan  passed.  The  Ghauts,  or  range  or  moun- 
tains running  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  being  now  reached, 
tiie  party  l:«gan  to  ascend  their  ravines,  wd  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  different  climate,  fuid  among  a  less  savage 
people,  the  Gudabirai.  These,  protected  by  the  monntainooB 
nature  of  tbeir  countrv,  are  able  to  live  in  greater  tran- 
quility among  themselves,  and  with  less  fear  of  their 
neighoonra.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  kraals  are  more 
comfortable,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  attended  to 
amongst  them.  The  jujube  and  cactus  flourish  here,  and 
ike  kat  tree  forms  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  tea,  ranks  above  coffee  with  the 
natives,  by  whom  it  is  chewed  as  a  great  luxury,  and  might 
be  imported  to  Europe  with  great  benefit.  The  celebrated 
waba  ^isoD  tree  is  also  found  here ;  the  white  ant  builds 
here  his  extraordinary  edifices  of  day,  and  the  &t  jayu  an 
object  of  reverence. 

The  people  of  these  countries  have  a  great  desire  for 
learning  news,  and  enquire  for  it  eagerly  from  the  traveller. 
They  propagate  it  very  fast  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  an 
instance  of  which.  Captain  Burton  states  his  having  heard 
at  Harrar  of  a  storm  which  occurred  at  Bombay,  and  de- 
B^yed  a  large  number  of  shipping,  only  tluree  weeks  after 
it  occurred.  The  incidents  of  me  Russian  war  were  fredy 
discussed,  and  well  understood  by  every  one,  as  he  passed 
along  his  route. 

The  highest  point  of  the  road  over  these  Ghauts  was 
marked  by  the  Malimahlah,  or  holy  tree,  at  a  height  of 
about  3,360  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  Trom 
this  the  n«w  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ride  forth  to  assume  their 
dominion,  and  often  dictate  justice  under  its  branches.  Not 
fiur  off  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  formerly  erected  by  a  golla 
queen.  Kola,  who  had  attempted  a  settlement  there,  but  the 
jealous  ruler  of  Harrar  destroyed  the  enceinte  and  its  de- 
fenders. From  this  spot  our  traveller  gained  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  he  was  about  to  traverse,  a  long  vdley, 
called  the  Harawwah,  stretching  far  among  the  lulls,  and 
on  the  horizon,  the  Harar  prairie,  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  the  environs  of  the  forbidden  city.  Already  he  felt  him- 
self within  its  precincts.  Captain  Burton's  own  words  here 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 
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lite  intbenwrDingof  Stturfny  theftth  December,  I  set  out^  nc- 
compmaiei  by  Riruh  and  the  Snd  <^  Time,  to  visit  some  ruins  a  litUe 
Mdistut  from  the  direct  road.  After  an  hour'sridewe  tUmed 
the  Abasw  Finmara.  and  entered  a  basin  in  the  hills  about  aixteen  roilei 
distant  fiom  the  Holy  tree.  This  is  the  site  of  Darbiyah  Kola— Kola  i 
rot— M  called  from  ito  Oalla  queen.  It  is  siW  that  thU  city  and  iu 
aetfibow  Anbabah  Amght  Uke  certua  oale  in  Kitkenny,  till  boUi  were 
**Mtmk  op;"  the  GubaWrri  fix  the  erent  at  the  period  when  their  fore- 
ftthcn  stUl  inhabited  Bnlhar  on  the  coast— about  300  years  ago.  It  the 
date  be  correct,  the  rabstantial  ruins  hare  foaght  a  stern  fight  with 
tiaie.  Bemnante  of  bowei  cumber  the  soil,  and  the  eaiefully  buuk 
well*  are  filled  with  rubbish  s  the  Palace  was  pointed  out  to  me,  with  Hi 
walls  of  stone  and  clay  intersected  with  layers  of  wood  work.  The 
aUMqae  ii  a  large  roofless  building  containing  twelve  square  pillars  of 
ffode  nuMonrv',  and  the  migrab,  or  prayer  nidie,  is  denoted  by  a  circular 
arch  of  tolerable  conetmction.  But  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  is  hushed 
for  erer  and  creepers  now  twine  around  the  ruined  fane.  The  scene  was 
•tut  and  dreury  as  the  grare,  for  a  mile  aud  a  half  all  was  ruins— ruiaa 
—.miDS. 

LeaTmg  this  dead  city,  we  rode  towards  the  South  West  between 
two  mg^  hilla  of  which  the  loftiest  summit  is  called  Wananli.  At 
anal  they  are  rich  in  thorns  t  the  tall  "  Wadi "  affords  a  gum  useful 
to  doth  dyers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  wumba  are  considered,  after 
the  Daum  palm,  the  best  material  for  mats.  On  the  ground  appeared 
the  blue  Bowers  of  the  "  man  "  or  "  Hiinbah"  a  shrub  resembling  a 
potatoe ;  it  bears  a  gay  jrellow  apple  full  of  brown  seeds,  which  is  not 
Mtm  by  the  Somal.  My  compauiuns  made  me  taste  some  of  the  Kaiur 
berries,  which  in  colour  and  flavonr  resemble  red  currants  i  the  learei 
are  used  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers.  Tupping  the  ridge  we  stood  for  a  few 
irinittes  te  observe  Uie  view  before  us.  Beneath  our  feet  lay  a  long 
^usy  plain — the  sight  must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  starr- 
Ting  mules  1— and  for  the  first  time  in  Africa  horses  appeared  grazing 
free  among  the  bushes.  A  little  farther  oSTlay  the  Aylonda  valley 
studded  tritli  graves,  and  dark  with  verdure.  Reyond  It  stretched  the 
Wady  Harawwah,  alonggloomy  hollow  in  the  general  level.  The  back- 
groaod  was  a  bold  sweep  of  blue  hill,  the  second  gradient  of  the  Harar 
mie,  and  on  its  sammit  closing  the  western  horizon,  1^  a  golden  streak 
-.4he  Ifanr  imlife.    Already  I  ft)t  at  the  end  of  my  joam^. 

Descfflidingnow  from  the  liigher  ground,  the  party  began 
to  enter  the  Harawwah  valley.  The  kraaJs  here  were  well 
defended  from  lions,  who  mA  not  happen,  however,  to  be. 
very  nnmerons  or  darinff,  by  high  tMckets  and  hedges  of 
thonu,  which  protected  the  beasts  and  their  masters.  The 
rains  of  Andabah  were  also  visited,  somewhat  similar  to 
these  of  Kola,  and  denoting  a  former  somewhat  greater 
ei-vilizaticm  among  the  tribes.  Captain  Bxirton,  who  had 
become  very  debilitated  from  bad  food,  hard  exercise,  and 
the  climate,  here  snffered  himself  to  be  cauterized  over  the 
stomach  with  a  charred  piece  of  wood  by  the  "ihid  of 
Time.'*  He  does  not  say  what  was  the  ef^t,  but  the 
operator  jnstified  it  by  reciting  the  tradition,  "  the  end  of 
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physic  ia  fire."  The  horse  and  traces  of  the  elephant  now 
geared,  though  all  attempts  to  rami  the  latter  aniznal 

After  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Gudabirsi,  the 
Marar  prairie  was  entered,  where  the  Eesa,  Berteri,  and 
Habr  Awal  tribes  meet  to  rob  and  plnnder  unwary  traT^ers. 
It  ia  about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  covered  with  blai^ 
earth,  and  in  some  places  tall  waving  sunburnt  grass.  Here 
a  lion  appeared,  ana  was  repelled  by  the  rifle,  to  the  groat 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  the  natives.   This  connfiy 
is  within  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Gerad  (Connsellor)  Adan,  a 
dependant  of  Harrar,  whose  son,  Sherwa,  showed  every  atten- 
tion to  Captain  Burton.   Some  parts  of  the  land  was  re- 
duced by  the  inhabitants  to  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
the  fielas  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  protected  by  hedges, 
appeared  to  equal  in  richness  some  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  England.    The  daisy,  thistle,  sweetbriar,  and  other 
plants,  which  recalled  his  island  home,  stmck  forcibly  on 
tiie  feeling  of  the  travellers.  The  harvest  was  being  gathered 
in,  and  the  people  enjoyed  themselves  fully  as  maui  as  the 
peasant  of  England  does  on  that  occasion.    The  huts  of  the 
natives  assume  here  the  shape  of  a  bell,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Hottentots  in  more  southern  Africa.    A  rude  sort  of 
hospitality  was  shown  at  the  Gerad  Adan's  village  of  "Wilena, 
by  the  Geradha  herself  in  person.   Captain  Burton  deter- 
mined on  leaving  his  heavy  baggage,  camels,  etc.,  and  usiiu; 
only  his  mules  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  journey.  A 
short  distance  further  on  he  was  met  by  the  Gerad  Adan 
himself,  and  a  portion  of  his  tribe,  the  Girhi,  who  endea- 
voured to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  wa^,  but  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  advancing.   At  a  pass  m  the  Kondura 
mountain,  a  crowd  of  Galla  spearmen  endeavoured  to  int6^ 
cept  his  passage,  and  to  levy  toll  fram  his  ba^age,  but  he 
Bucceded  in  getting  through  them  iinscathed,  and  reached 
at  length  the  environs  of  Harrar.    Here  is  a  lai^  plain, 
studded  with  villages  of  the  Midgan  tribe ;  gardens  of  limes, 
plaintains,  and  pomegranites  line  the  ways ;  women  appear 
on  the  roadside  selling  ghee,  cotton,  and  other  wares,  and 
the  brown  terraced  walls  and  houses  of  the  town,  with  ite 
scanty  minarets,  are  seen  atlength  in  the  distance.  A  stream, 
the  Jalah,  or  coffee-water,  intercepts  the  road,  which,  cut 
deep  in  the  side  of  the  hUl,  winds  up  towards  a  rude  gate, 
and  crenelated  wall. 
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Entering  Uie  gate,  and  ascending  a  narrow  lane-street,  he 
is  brought  inside  the  gate,  composed  of  holena'  stalks,  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  and  is  placed  with  his  suit,  igno- 
miniously  in  the  comer  of  a  conrt-vard,  m  company  with  a 
anmber  of  Somal.  Resenting  this  ne  demands  an  audience ; 
is  led  to  a  doorway,  made  to  take  off  his  slippers,  and  is 
ushered  into  a  narrow  room,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amir,  the 
following  description  of  whom  may  be  interesting 

The  Amir,  or  as  he  Btjies  himself,  the  Sultan  Ahmad  bin  Saltan 
Abibaker.  sat  !n  a  dark  room  with  wiiitewushed  u-alls,  to  which  hung — 
■ignifiouit  decorations — ru8t>'  niatclilocks  and  polished  fitters.  His  ap* 
pninince  wte  that  of  a  little  ladiaa  Ihgah,  an  etiolated  7011th  twen^ 
four  or  twentj-flve  years  old,  plun  and  Uitn  beardetl,  with  a  yellow  coni- 

{>*ezion,  wrinkled  brows  and  protrading  eyes,  His  dress  wss  a  flow. 
Bg  robe  of  crimson  cloth,  edged  with  mowy  far,  and  a  narrow  white 
tarbua  tightly  twisted  round  a  tall  conical  cap  of  red  velvet,  like  the  old 
Turkish  headgear  of  oar.  painters.  His  throne  was  a  common  Indian 
Knrn  or  raised  cot  about  five  feet  long,  with  back  and  sides  supported 
a  dwarf  railing :  bring  an  inralid  he  rested  his  elbow  upon  a  jnllow, 
uder  which  appeared  the  hilt  of  &  cutch  S^nv.  Rangied  in  douUe 
line,  perpendicular  to  the  Amir,  stood  the  **  conrt,"  his  consios  auct 
nearest  relations,  with  right  arms  bared  after  fashion  of  Abyssinia. 


I  entered  the  room  with  a  loud  **  Peace  be  upon  ye  T  to  which  his 
H.  H.  replying  gractouily.  and  extending  a  hand  bony  and  yellow  as  a 
kite^  daw,  snanted  his  thumb  and  middle  finger.  Two  chamberlains 
•tep^og  forward  my  forearms,  and  assisted  me  to  bend  low  over  the 
flngerv,  whldi.  however,  I -did  not  kisa,  being  naturally  averse  toper* 
fimning  that  x^eratMn  npon  any  but  a  woman's  hand.  My  two  servanta 
dien  tow  their  tarn  t  in  this  case,  after  the  back  was  saluted  the  palm 
vas  presented  for  a  repetition.  These  preliminaries  conclnded,  we  wero 
led  to  ami  seated  upon  a  mat  in  front  of  the  Amir,  who  diieeted  towaida 
M  a  frowning  brow  and  an  inquisitive  eye. 

Captain  Burton  presented  a  letter,  written  by  himself,  and 
pnrportin^  to  come  from  the  British  representative  at  Aden, 
and  explained  its  import.  The  Amirsmiled,  and  the  audience 
■was  over.  He  was  next  referred  to  the  Waair  Qerad  Mo- 
hammed, an  old  man,  who  complained  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  who  was  won  over,  afler  a  lew  interviews,  by  a  promise 
of  medicine  to  be  sent  from  Berberah,  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
traveller  had  two  or  three  more  audiences  with  the  Amir 
daring  his  stav  of  ten  days  at  Harrar,  when  the  court  and 
grandees  chieiiy  occumea  themselves  chewing  kat,  or,  as  it 
is  there  named, Jat.  Hegivra  a  ffood  account  of  the  former 
history  of  tMa  Moslem  city,  whiw  exercised  for  many  oen- 
toiies  a  most  pemicions  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Chris- 
tian Abyssinia.  In  the  commencement  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  it  waa  under  the  rule  of  a  savage  Emir,  Mahommed 
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Qrasne  (the  left-handed),  who  overran  the  Ethiopian 
empire^  and  slew  a  force  of  400  Portagueee,  led  by  two  Bona 
of  the  fomooa  Vaaco  de  Cbms,  Don  Stephen  and  Don 
Christopher.  CJlaudioa,  the  Cluiatian  emperor,  was  aaoi- 
ficed  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  wife  of  the  Amir.  The 
story  is  one  of  turbulence,  and  the  present  weakness  of  the 
ruler  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  violence  of  hie  fore- 
fathers.  The  following  is  a  description  of  Harrar  town  : — 

The  ancient  capital  of  Hadiyah,  called  by  tlie  dtizeoa  "  Harar  Gay  " 
by  the  Somal  "  Adari,"  by  the  Oallas  "  Adaray,"  aod  by  the  Araba  aod 
borselTei  "  Harrar,"  lies,  accordiag  to  my  dead  reckoning,  220  degree! 
South  West  of,  and  175  statate  miles  from,  ZayU— 257  degrees  Wert 
of,  and  210  miles  distant  from,  Berberah.  This  would  place  it  In  f 
degrees  30  minutes  NortJ;  Latitude  and  42  degrees  17  minnteaBaat 
Longitude.  The  thermometer  shewed  an  altitude  of  about  5,500  ftet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Its  site  is  the  slope  of  an  hill  which  fiJSa 
gently  trom  West  to  East  On  the  Bastern  side  are  cultivated  fields  i 
Westwards  a  terraced  ridge  is  laid  out  in  orchards  ;  Northwards  is  a 
detached  eminence  covered  with  tombs  ;  and  to  the  south,  the  city  de- 
clines into  a  low  valley  bisected  by  a  mountain  bum.  llits  irrc^olar 
position  is  well  sheltered  from  high  winds,  especially  on  the  northera 
side,  by  the  range  of  which  Kondnra  is  the  loRy  apex  i  beDce,  m  Iht 
Persian  poet  ungs  of  the  heaven  ftvoured  city 

"  Its  heat  is  not  hot,  nor  its  cold,  cold." 

During  my  short  rendence  the  air  reminded  me  of  Tuscany.  Od  tka 
afternoon  of  the  i  Ith  Janaaiy  there  was  Grander  aocompanicd  by  nin 
freqnoDtriiowavfellon  the  12th,  and  the  moningctf  the  13th,  was  dew ; 
Imt  as  we  crossed  the  mountains,  black  cloads  ofaacnred  the  hesTem. 
The DMHi soon  is  heavy  during  one  enmmer  month  ;  before  it  be* 
sins  ihe  crops  are  planted,  Md  theiy  are  reaped  in  December  aad 
iMiamay.  At  other  leaaons  the  air  is  dry,  mild  ud  equable. 

The  present  city  of  Harrar  is  about  one  mile  long  by  half  that 
breadth.  An  Im^Iar  lately  repaired,  but  ignorant  of  cannoo,  la 
pierced  with  Are  large  gates,  and  supported  by  oral  towers  of  artlem 
construction.  The  materials  of  the  houses  and  defences  arc  rough 
atones,  the  granites  and  sandstones  of  the  hills,  cemented  like  the  an. 
dent  Galla  cities  with  clay.  The  only  targe  building  is  the  Jami  or 
Cathedral,  a  long  bam  of  porerty>striclran  appearance,  with  troten- 
down  gates,  and  two  white-washed  minareta  of  truncated  condd  aliape. 
They  were  bnilt  by  Turkish  architects  fVom  Mocha  and  Hodnydah ;  one 
of  uiem  lately  felt,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  Inferior  effort  of  Harrari 
art  There  are  a  few  trees  in  the  city,  but  it  contains  nnne  <^  ttwee 
gardfflis,  which  give  to  Eastern  settlements  that  pleasant  view  of  town 
and  country  combined.  The  streets  are  narrow  lanes  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  strewed  wiUi  g^ahtic  mlibish  hciips,  upon  which  repose  packs  of 
tnangy  or  one-eyed  dogs,  aod  even  the  beat  are  encumbered  with  racks 
and  stones. 

This  town  is  considered  among  the  AfKcan  races  an  Alma 
Mater,  or  place  of  learning,  vrhere  some  of  the  most  recon- 
dite doctrines  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  ore  taught  Ita 
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popalhlion,  Bome  8,000  in  number,  withafluetuattngerowd 
of  Tieitera,  aze  distinct  in  language  and  raee  frtmi  all  vhe 
iribee  about  them.  They  are  a  bad,  cruel>  bigoted  set,  JUtt 
in  morala,  and  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  severe  rule 
maJntained  among  them  by  the  Amir.  B(ui  force  of  armed 
men  is  very  smful,  compared  to  the  feme  of  Ids  predecee- 
•ors,  coasting  of  only  some  two  hundred,  fortV  or  fifty  ,«f 
wh(»a  are  matohlook  man^  and  the  re^t  carry  we  ordinary 
qiear,  shield,  and  dagver.  He  strikes  oS&  very  small  Iwass 
fltun,  the  m^hallat,  which  ie  the  only  one  allowed  circula- 
^on  within  the  walls.  He  raises  his  revenuee  from  imposts 
and  duties  on  trade,  the  exports  being  principally  slaves, 
ivory,  coffee,  tobacco.  Ac.,  and  the  imports  sheeting,  cot- 
tons, shawls,  silks,  brass,  &c.  Three  caravans  leave  yearir 
for  Berbeiah,  whan  laige  &ur8  are  held  on  their  UTivaL 
The  food  of  the  inhabitants  coneast  of  beef,  fowls,  holena, 
hon^,  &c.,  from  which  last  futicle  a  kind  of  wine,  called 
the  tej,  similar  to  that  used  in  Abyssinia,  is  produced  by 
fomentation. 

After  several  audiences  with  the  Amir  a&d  his  WaEir, 
C^ttain  Burton  at  length  obtained  leave  to  depart  from 
Hurar.  News,  which  suddenly  arrived,  that  two  ^dg^ 
lishmen,  Lieutenants  Heme  andSpeke,  were  landed  at  Ber- 
boah,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  their  companion,  con- 
siderably hastenen  this  event,otherwise  it  is  the  African  custom 
to  detain  a  visitor  or  guest,  and  usually  to  make  a  regular  pri- 
floner  of  him.  The  Amir  also  returned  a  revolver,  which  wid 
beoi  presented  to  him,  either  not  being  able  to  understand  its 
vte^  or  being  dissatisfied.  The  traveUer,  therefore,  thon^ 
it  best  to  take  his  departure  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  uA 
the  town  early  on  the  morning  of  the  13tn  Januarv.  His 
stay  had  been  only  one  of  ten  days,  during  which  he 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  produce, 
manners,  and  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Betracing  his  steps  to  the  village  of  Wilensi,  where  he  had 
left  his  heavy  baggage,  under  the  cate  of  his  friend,  the 
Oend  Adan,  he  was  received  there  as  one  risen  frvmi  the 
dead,  it  not  being  credited  that  he  could  return  from  Harar 
alive.  He  had  some  difficulty,  also,  in  leaving  this  place, 
from  the  ov»H»refuliKse  of  nis  fnends,  but  succeeded  at 
lenvth  in  sending  on  bis  caravan  to  Zayla,  while  he  him- 
edf  det^mined  to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  ride  across  the 
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country  of  fJie  Habr  Awal  Bedouin  to  the  port  of  Berberah. 
He,  Ma  companions,  and  their  mules  8u^«d  very  muoh 
dorinff  this  jouraev,  from  want  of  water  or  proper  pastn- 
rage,  oeinff  uso  obliged  to  travel  as  secretly  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  truculent  character  of  the  natives.  They 
reached,  however,  the  Ghaut  range  again  in  safety,  and 
were  delighted  by  finding  a  Qa'  angal,  or  fairies'  well,  in 
one  of  the  ravines.  Treading,  then,  the  romantic  "Kadar" 
Pass,  and  a  huge  mountain  deft  called  the  Wady  Dunta, 
tlwy  descended  into  the  maritime  plain  and  among  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Ayyal  Shirdon  and  Ayyal  Ahmed.  An 
unexpected  meeting  took  place  with  a  ki«al  of  the  former, 
who  received  them  hostilely,  refused  to  sell  milk,  and  were 
very  near  coming  to  blows.  The  traveller,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  avrading  a  rencontre,  and  eluded  tiie  tribes  by 
keeping  along  the  sea  coast,  finally  entering  Ae  quarters 
of  the  Ayyal  Gedid,  their  protectors,  in  Berberab,  without 
any  injury.  Here  he  found  his  comrades  oftiie  East  Indian 
service,  with  whom  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  harbour  of  Berberab  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Zay- 
la,  and  ought  completely  to  supersede  the  former  for  all 
purpf^ee  oftraffie  with  the  natives.  A  ^x>d  description  of 
it,  and  of  some  points  of  interest  near  it,  is  given  in  Captain 
Burton's  book  ;  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  any 
detail.  There  is  one  curious  custom  existing  at  the  port, 
and  to  which  all  vessels  arriving  are  snbjectr— namely,  the 
Abbanship.  When  a  crafl  is  seen  to  approach  the  shore,  a 
crowd  of  men  immediately  swim  off  to  her.  The  first  who 
reaches  her  climbs  up  the  side  to  the  deck,  touches  the 
captain,  and  declares  himself  the  Abban,  or  protector  of  the 
vessel.  From -thenceforth  he  and  his  tribe  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  cargo,  and  through  him  all 
trade  is  carried  on.  A  certain  duty  on  sales  and  purchases 
is  paid  to  him  for  this  accommodation,  amounting,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  very  heavy  tax. 

Captain  Burton  left  Berberah  in  a  small  East  India 
schooner,  the  *'  Reed,"  to  return  to  Aden,  but,  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  paid  another  visit,  during  the  time  of  a  large 
feir  and  arrival  of  caravans,  in  company  with  his  frien&. 
Lieutenants  Heme,  Speke,  and  Stroyan.  It  happraed, 
however,  that  some  of  the  inland  tribes  took  a  sudd«i  ofi^6e 
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at  their  presence,  and  made  an  attack  on  their  tents,  aa  they 
lay  encamped  oueide  the  town.  In  the  melee  Lieutexunt 
Qtroyaa  waa  killed,  and  two  of  the  other  companiona 
reteij  wounded,  and  obliged  to  return  to  their  snip.  Since 
that  occarrence  a  frigate  nas  been  despatched  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  and  blockade  tlie  coast  until  ample  reparation  is 
g^ven  for  the  murder.  The  8omauli  have,  it  appears, 
oflered  compensation  to  Uie  extent  of  15,000  dollars,  and 
state  that  the  murderers  have  been  already  punidied  hj 
dwir  tribes.  This  letter  asseveration  is,  however,  not  to  be 
at  all  trusted,  being  the  usual  anbterfuge  by  which  these 
wild  men  endeavour  to  circumvent  the  whites,  and  to  shield 
their  friends  from  the  consequences  of  their  tnimes.  A  good 
opportunity  now  offers  for  opening  up  the  trade  of  that  part 
01  the  African  continent,  and  estahlisning  more  satis&ctoiy 
relations  at  the  seaports. 

From  Uiis  short  sketch  of  Captain  Burton's  book,  it  may 
be  easily  perceived  that  it  contains  a  laive  amount  of  very 
nseiul  information,  not  only  to  the  traveler,  but  also  to  the 
commercial  community,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  England — the  emporium,  manufac- 
turer, and  carrier  of  nations — to  estaUiah  a  mercantile  in- 
tercoOTBe  with  a  people  who  are  so  cimable  <^  giving  reci- 
procal advantage  as  the  Somauli  and  Harrari.  The  exports 
of  Harrar  and  its  porta,  Zayla  and  Berberah,  are  of  first- 
class  importance,  consisting  of  coffee,  cotton,  gums,  peltries, 
4cc.,  and  numerous  other  small  articles  of  great  value  in  the 
Eoropean  market.  The  inhabitants,  SomauU,  Quda- 
birsi,  or  Harrari,  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
tac  descent,  retaining  some  of  the  erratic  manners  of  die 
rormer,  and  tending  towards  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  like 
the  latter.  They  are,  therefore,  more  peculiarly  fit  than 
almost  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  to  meet  in 
commerce  with  Europeans.  The  Cafires  and  Hottentots  of 
the  south  are  too  savage,  the  Negroes  of  the  west  toobesotr 
ted,  the  Moors  and  Bedouins  of  the  norUi  too  wild  and  nn- 
teactable,  to  profit  much  by  snch  an  intercourse.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  ground  for  English  enterprise.  The  mis- 
sionary cannot  hope  to  extend  his  labours  in  this  direction, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  bigotry  of  the  Mahommedan 
creed,  which  denies  absolutely  an  entrance  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  any  foreign  dogma,    it  would  be  the  surest  memod 
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of  preveniing  any  interoourBe  with  Europeaiw,  to  begin  by 
an  endeavour  to  change  the  religion  of  the  coontry.  Thil 
woidd  only  rouse  antagonisHL,  and  defeat  say  fiuikar 
attempta  to  open  up  the  reaooroes  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  much  as  to  the  style  in  which  the 
Hadji  Burton's  volume  is  written.  It  is  generaliv  easy  and 
imtrammelled ;  sometimes  rising  into  the  eastern  hyperbolic 
manner,  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  caught  from  his  acquaint- 
nice,  with  tlie  bnguages  of  that  c^e.  Now  ana  then, 
htmevee,  he  shows  a  good  deal  of  emdiUon,  knowledge  of 
ibabio  manners,  and  quaint  learning,  very  entertaining  to 
such  readers  as  can  appreciate  its  elegance. 

Let  US  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  totally  different  district  of 
the  African  continent,  namely,  that  visited  by  Mr.  AnderssoQ-. 
He  is  a  Swede  by  birth,  but  as  he  says  himself,  more  than 
Half  English  by  parentage,  so  that  his  foreign  extraetio* 
does  not  aUow  itself  to  be  perceived  Upon  his  pages.  Hecom- 
mencee  the  nairative  of  his  travels  at  a  very  eaiiv  period,  even 
ai  the  first  longings  in  his  youtli  for  the  aignt  of  foreign 
lands.  Bdng  introduced  in  England  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
to  a  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  he  agreed  to  accompany  this  gen- 
tleman  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  ooondies  l^ing  north 
of  the  districts  of  Gape  Colony,  and  to  penetrate,  if  possible, 
aa&rasLakeNffioni.  They  made  (h^iweparationB,  and  laid 
in  stores  in  EnglUmd,  and  sailed  forthe  Gape  in  the  Dalhousie, 
an  unlucky  vessel,  which  on  a  subsequent  voyage  foundered 
within  signt  of  the  coast.  His  adventures  began  at  thie  Gape 
by  m  evening  walk  to  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  on 
wmch  he  lost  his  way,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fikll- 
ing  over  the  precipices.  They  set  sail  fiv  Walfiseh  Bay,  a 
good  natural  harbour  on  the  west  coast,  about  the  S3rd  deg. 
of  south  latitude ;  here  they  made  their  6nal  preparations 
for  exploring  the  interior. 

Thd  mode  of  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gape 
is  very  different  &om  that  puzsoed  in  the  norths  or  in  any 
other  part  ^Africa.  It  is  necessary,  or  usual,  to  provide 
large  bullock-waggons,  constructed  to  cany  several  tons  of 
provisions,  merchandize,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  serve  as  tents 
to  the  wayfarer.  A  large  team  of  bullocks  is  driven  along  tA 
a  slow  rate ;  if  any  of  themfail,  they  may  be  replaced  by  bu'tor 
from  the  herds  of  the  id)origines,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
exchange  their  cattle  for  the  commodities  of  civilized  life. 
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Ueswa.  Afiderason  and  Gelton  brought  with  them,  in  the 
fliQt  instance,  A  number  of  mules,  who  dragged  the  waggons 
to  a  point  where  an  exchange  could  be  ma4e  for  oxen.  This 
ma  Dchewmansdorf,  a  miasionaiy  station  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tluisip,  a  periodical  stream,  enclosed  by  ridges  of 
sand,  and  ramung  only  in  those  years,  when  nature  vouch- 
safes a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  This  place  is  maintained 
by  a  Mr.  Bazn  and  his  wife,  who  toil  through  their  vocation 
«  chrifltianiRing  the  heathen  with  enormous  fortitude. 

After  breaking  in  their  oxen  for  the  journey,  the  trsr 
vellen  aUirted  through  a  country  made  tedious  by  wait^ 
Ut  thorns,  &ad  destractive  to  animal  life  by  a  tropical  sua 
and  the  total  absence  of  pasture  or  water.  Their  road  lay 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Swakpp  river,  where  the  gnoo 
and  tiie  gemsbock,  species  of  half  deer,  half  antelope,  woicli 
aeod  over  these  wide  African  plains,  afforded  them  amfde 
apart  and  food.  The  lion  had  already  appeared  stt  3cheipA>- 
maosdorf,  where  he  swallowed  a  poor  dop^,  and  being  killea, 
was  foimd  to  contain  the  unfortunate  ammal,  bitten  into  sl:^ 
pieces.  At  Bichterfeldt,  another  missionary  station,  they 
cazne  among  a  peculiar  tribe,  the  Demaras,  a  fine  race  o£ 
men,  eometJaing  between  the  Cafires  and  Negroes,  but  ex- 
tremely dirty  in  their  persons.  Mr.  Andersson  very 
BUTOwly  esc^yed  snfiering  from  a  sun  stroke,  which  either 
prodnees  sudden  death,  or  a  permanent  disease  of  the  brain 
for  life.  He,  however,  was  only  temporarily  annoyed,  and 
ultimately  recovered  completely.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Hill-Damaras  smoke  tobacco,  or  the  "dacka,"  or  hemp- 
plant,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader : 

TRje  manner  io  which  the  Hill-Damaras  smoke,  Ib  widelj  difierent 
from  Hjodn,  Mossalman,  or  Chriatian.  Instead  of  simply  inhaling  the 
mdce,  and  then  Immediately  letting  its  escape,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
awtril,  tbcgr  mmUw  U  deltberattlp.  The  process  is  too  singular  to  be 
MHcd  OTcr  Tithout  notice.  A  small  Quantity  of  water  is  put  into  a 
Bunre  born—usually  of  a  Koodoo — three  or  four  feet  long.  A  short  clay 
pipe,  filled  dtber  with  tobacco  or  "  dacka  "  is  then  introduced,  and  fixed 
Tmicallj,  into  the  side  near  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  end,  communi- 
cating with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  small  aperture.  This  being  done, 
the  party  present  place  themselTes  in  acircle,  observing  silence  ;  and  with 
open  mootha  and  «yea  gliatening  with  deUght  they  anxiously  abide  their 
tarn.  Tbechiefman  baa  nsnaUy  the  honour  ofenjoying  the  first  pull  of  the 
pipe.  From  the  moment  that  the  orifice  of  the  horn  is  applied  to  his 
Dpi,  he  aecma  to  Hote  all  consdounwsa  of  every  thing  around  him,  and 
hccDOiet  eniixely  abaarbed  in  the  enjoyment.  As  little  or  no  smoke  et- 
d^ai  firam  hii  montb.  the  eBect  ii  soon  nifflciently  apparent.  His 
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fiMtaret  become  contorted,  h»  e^ei  gUny  and  nornt,  hli  month  eorerad 
withfrotb,  biivhole  body  conTolsed.  and  in  s  fevMConda  beia  prottrate 
on  the  ground.  A  little  water  is  then  thrown  oTer  the  body,  proceediiv 
not  nnfreqnently  from  the  month  of  a  fHend :  his  hair  ia  violently  pnUed, 
orhia  head  nnceremonionsly  thumped  with  the  hand.  These  somewhat 
disagreeable  applications  usually  have  the  effect  of  restoriog  him  to  him- 
self in  a  few  minutes.  Cases,  however,  hare  been  known,  where  peo^de 
hare  died  on  the  spot,  from  overcharging  their  stomachs  with  thepusoa- 
cos  fumes. 

The  Damaras  use  spears  or  assegais,  and  arrows  tipped 
with  the  milk-white  gummy  juice  of  the  poisonous  cactns, 
known  under  the  scientific  name  of  euphoroia  candelabrum. 
The  rhinoceros  is  common  enough  in  the  poola  of  the 
Swakop,  or  its  tributaries ;  and  t£e  fpraSd  now  and  thai 
met  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Barmen,  a  third  missionary  station  of  the  German- 
Bhenish  Society,  on  the  banks  of  the  Swakop,  was  nnder 
the  care  of  a  Mr.  Hahn,  who  endeavoured  to  provide  him- 
self in  that  lonely  situation  with  many  of  the  comforts  of 
civOieed  life.  A  deep  well  in  his  garden  supplied  them  with 
a  great  rarity,  good  drinking  water ;  and  a  warm  spring 
near,  of  a  heat  equal  to  157  dcg.  Fahrenheit,  was  used  as  a 
most  re&eshing  bath.  Mr.  Andersson  here  met  with  an 
adventure  in  lion-hunting,  which  it  may  be  usetnl  to  give 
in  his  own  words : — 

As  the  day,  however,  was  now  fiut  drawing  to  a  doae,  I  determiiKd 
to  make  one  other  effort  to  destroy  the  lion,  and  should  that  prove  nnrao- 
cessful  to  give  up  the  chase.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  only  -a 
single  native,  I  again  entered  the  brake  in  question,  which  I  examined 
for  some  time  without  seeing  anything;  baton  arriving  at  that  part  of 
the  cover  we  had  first  searched,  and  whan  in  a  not  oompwwttTew  fn* 
fhun  bushes,  up  suddenly  sprung  the  beast  within  a  fow  paces  of  m*. 
It  was  a  blackmaned  lion,  and  one  of  the  largest  I  ever  remember  to  have 
eocottntered  in  Africa.  But  his  movements  were  so  rapid,  so  silent  and 
smooth  .withal,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  partially  entered  the  thick 
cover,  (at  which  time  he  might  have  been  about  thirty  paces  distant), 
that  I  could  fire.  Un  receiving  the  ball,  he  wheeled  short  about,  and  with 
a  terrific  roar  bounded  towarda  me<  When  within  afew  paces,  heconched 
as  If  abont  to  spring,  having  his  head  embedded,  >o  to  say,  between  fate 
forepaws. 

Drawing  a  large  hunting  knife  and  slipping  it  over  the  wrist  of  my 
right  hand,  I  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  thus  prepared,  awaited  his  ooset. 
It  was  an  awful  moment  of  suepense,  and  my  situation  was  critical  in  Uis 
extreme.  Still  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a  moment  fiirsook  me, 
indeed  I  felt  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self- 
command,  would  be  of  any  avail.  I  would  uow  have  become  the  atsail< 
ant ;  but  as — owing  to  the  intervening  baabei,  and  cloada  of  dnat  raised 
by  the  lion's  lashing  his  tml  againat  the  groand— I  was  unable  to  see  hte 
head,  while  to  aim  at  any  other  part  would  have  bean  madnetat,  I  re- 
frained ftum  firing.    Whilst  intently  watching  hia  moUon,  ha 
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oddeoly  boaoded  towudi  me ;  but  whether  it  wu  owing  to  his  not  per- 
cMYiojf  me,  parttally  concealed  u  I  was  in  the  long  grass^or  to  my  in- 
stinctirely  throwing  my  body  on  one  side — or  to  his  miscalculating  the 
(listanee — in  making  hi*  lait  tpring  he  weat  clear  over  me,  and  alighted 
<m  the  gTMind  three  or  four  pace*  Iwjronil  Instantly  and  without  rising, 
I  iriMded  round  on  my  knee,  and  discharsed  my  second  barrel ;  and  a* 
Ui  broadside  was  then  towards  roe.  lodged  a  ball  in  his  shoalder,  which 
it  complete  smBBhed.  On  receiving  my  second  flre  he  made  another 
and  more  determined  rush  nt  me  {  but  owing  to  his  disabled  state  I  hap- 
pily aroided  him.  It  was  only  howcTer  by  a  hair's  breadtl^,  for  he  passed 
im  within  arm'*  length.  He  afterwada  scrambled  into  the  thick  corer 
beyond,  where,  a*  nighA  WM  tiien  approaditng,  I  did  not  deem  it  pra- 
dwt  to  porane  him." 

A  third  miseion^T  station  on  the  little  Bwf&op  river, 
named  Schmeien'B  Hope,  from  ita  founder,  is  reached,  near 
which  a  noted  chief,  the  Yonker  Afrtcaner,  as  he  ia  called 
hj  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Cape,  has  his  kraal.  His  tribe 
are  a  branch  of  Nemaquas,  the  fiercest  and  moat  cruel  of  the 
native  races,  famed  for  their  incursions  among  the  Damaras. 
Hyenas  and  leopards  are  met  on  the  journey  ;  bustards,  and 
the  tenoite  white  ant,  begin  to  appear.  They  travelled 
now  over  a  table  land  some  five  or  six  Uionsana  feet  above 
(be  sea,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  Omatako 
mountain,  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  They  got  news 
of  a  large  lake,  called  Omanbond^,  and  after  several  days* 
joomeyinc',  find  only  disappointment ;  it  is  a  mere  marsh, 
frequentedby  hippopotami.-  They  set  out  for  the  land  of 
the  Ovambo,  still  further  north ;  their  waggon  breaks  down, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  toil  forward  on  ox-back.  A  caravan 
nf  the  Ovambo  meets  them,  and  refuses  to  allow  them  to 
proceed,  except  in  their  own  company.  At  lei^h  they 
arrive  at  Tjopopa'a-werft,  the  last  chief  of  the  I)aniaras. 
The  Ovambo  oring  the  travellers  to  the  fountain  Otjikoto, 
a  basin  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  huge  rocka 
and  cUfis  aionnd  its  mai^.  The  fertile  jOaina  of  Ondonfla 
are  at  length  reached,  and  they  rest  from  their  toils  in  me 
lap  of  pl^ty. 

Here  the  Ovambo,  apparently  a  race  of  people  the  nearest 
approaching  to  civiliaation  in  the  south-west  of  the  African 
continent,  &ve  created  a  comparative  Eden,  Their  villasea 
are  fanoeA  of  comfortable  thatched  houses,  protected  dj 
paliaadings,  and  their  fields  abound  wit^  calaba^es,  water* 
melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  and  tobacco.  They  are  rich 
in  herds  and  flocks  ;  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  andfowl3,arein 
ahondanoe ;  and  the  d<^,  the  companion  of  civilised  man,  is 
35 
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domeBtic&ted  amongst  them,  they  are  an  honeat  and  hoa- 
piiable  peo{de,  and  love  their  native  country ;  their  morals, 
however,  are  rather  lax,  the  chief  Nangoroe,  an  old  &t  man, 
nearly  70  years  of  age,  aUowinff  hhnself  the  luxury  of  & 
harem  of  1 10  wives.  The  hushanory  of  this  people  is  wortiby 
of  a  more  genial  clime ;  they  store  tbdr  produce  in  large 
bamsj  and  preserve  the  grtun  in  huge  ba^ets  of  matting. 
This  is  the  spot  for  the  missionuy  to  comiDeaoe  bis  labours, 
and  hope  for  a  successfhl  issue  to  his  toils. 

The  travellers  retraced  their  steps  firom  this  happy  place 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Yonker  Africaner,  and  the  country 
of  the  Damaraa,  from  which  Mr.  Andersson  made  sn 
attempt  to  reach  Lake  Qnami,  but  was  obliged  to  Ktom 
from  a  spot  called  the  Mephant's  Fountain,  nine  or  ten  days' 
journey  &om  the  lake,  on  aeconnt  of  the  want  of  water  and 
pasturage.  They  repaired  again  to  Walfisch  Bay,  where 
Mr.  G-alton  left  the  party.  Mr.  Andersson,  and  his  mut 
Hans,  a  brave  companion  and  hunter,  joined  their  fortunes, 
and  set  out  for  the  Oape,  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  on  a  trading 
expedition.  He  gives  a  very  good  account  of  th«  ostrich, 
its  habits,  breeding,  and  hunting ;  of  the  different  Bpeclee  of 
serpents  met  on  the  route,  and  the  devastating  locusto,  or 
voet-ffua^ers,  as  they  are  cidled  by  the  Duteh  Boers.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearly  burned  to  death  in  hia  t«it, 
and  to  lose  tlie  greater  part  of  his  effects,  and  all  his  papers. 
Then  be  was  caught  by  the  country  fever,  and  laid  up  for 
tix  weeks  in  a  muerable  thatched  hut,  without  medid^  or 
proper  food.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  Orange  river, 
near  which  the  men  and  animals  live  without  water,  ud 
among  the  Nemaquas,  the  lai^est  tribe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Boers,  who  were  astonished  at  the  i^pearance 
of  Mr.  Andenson  among  th^.  At  the  Gap«,  Hans,  his 
fSEtithful  servant,  separates  from  him,  and  he  ia  obliged  to 
hire  two  others,  with  whom  he  returns  to  Walfisch  Bay 
again,  and  strikes  into  the  country,  to  the  Barmen  Station, 
and  the  Jouker's-werft,  Eikhany,  where  he  meets  with  a 
caravan  of  Griqua  eldphant^hunters,  who  are  meditating  an 
expedition  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Onami,  and  to  them  he 
joins  his  adventarouB  fortunes. 

Having  hirdd  an  interpreter  of  the  Beehuana  lan^ioage, 
a  dialeet  ranging  over  a  vast  extent  in  the  centre  of  tbu  nrt 
of  Afkca,  Mr.  Andersson  pursued  the  same  route  hj  yriagh 
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he  had  been  obliged  to  return  before,  through  a  very  arid 
find  pastureleM  track,  now  and  then  diyeraified  by  large 
pools,  one  of  which  ia  named  the  Elephant's  Kloof,  and 
another  TanobU.  These  reservoirs  of  water  are  very  much 
freqaebted  &t  night  time  by  all  kinds  of  wild  animalsi  from 
the  timid  antdlope  to  the  gigantic  elephant,  and  afford  the 
best  spots  for  sporting  to  the  adventurous  traveller,  as  any 
ose  who  has  read  Captain  Gordon  Cumming's  book  may 
bate  long  since  discovered.  Large  troops  of  beasts  mav  be 
seen  wafihg  their  way  in  the  grey  twilight  towards  these 
btoBB,  and  can  be  easily  trappM  or  shot  oy  lying  in  wait, 
TfaeM  is,  hoirerer,  soiAetimes  a  good  deal  of  danger  from  a 
fdddeii  rush  of  the  wounded  ahimal,  as  Mr.  Anderseon  ex- 
perienced On  two  Occasions,  being  nearly  trampled  to  death 
by  an  elephant,  or  transfixed  by  the  horn  of  a  huge  black 
rnmoceros,  Tlie  giraffe,  too,  is  plenty  in  this  district,  and 
generally  caught  in  pitfklls,  into  one  of  which  the  traveller's 
Borse  nmbrtonately  tumbled,  and  was  extricated  from  it 
vith  great  difficulty.  At  length,  after  several  weeks  of  labo- 
riottfi  travel,  ho  reached  ihe  object  of  his  search,  so  much 
desired,  tiltat  his  filings  on  tne  occasion,  as  he  describes 
them  himself,  must  have  been  overpowering : — 

"  Tbft  return  of  daylight  found  as  a^n  on  the  more.  The  morninB 
btiageod  *Dd  pleuAOt.  *nd  oar  goal  near,  the  vhole  party  was  in  high 
tfMUt  and  we  proceeded  cheertly  on  our  road.  I  myself  kept  well  ahead 
in  fame  of  obtuoiog  the  first  glimpse  of  Ngami.  The  country  hereabout 
vMlmelr  nodulated,  moA  in  erery  distant  Tale  with  a  defined  border  I 
thooght  I  Mw  a  Uke^  At  last  a  blue  line  of  great  extent  appeared  In 
the  distaaoe,  and  I  laade  sore  it  waa  the  long  sought  ol^ject  ;  but  I  was 
itiU  doomed  to  disiqipointmeat.  tt  tamed  oat  to  be  merely  a  Urge 
hoBoW,  in  the  iftiny  season  filled  with  water,  bat  now  dry  and  filled  with 
adiae  iiwnutHtfoiu.  Serend  valleys,  sejiarated  firom  each  other  by  lidges 
of  nod,  bearing  a  rank  Testation,  were  idlerwuds  crossed.  On  reach- 
iag  the  top  of  wie  <^  these  ridgesi  the  natives  who  wen  in  advance  of 
oorpmy.AidaAilycame  to  abalw  and  pointii«  straight  before  them, 
Ptrisknaii-  "  Kgamr,  IfTgamj  !^  In  an  Instaht  I  was  with  the  men. 
That  indeed  at  ho  very  great  dlitance,  lay  spread  hi(t»e  ine  an  immense 
■boet  of  water,  only  bounded  by  the  luwison— the  otij^  of  my  ambition 
f<;r  yean  and  tbr  wbiah  I  had  AMudraed  home  and&imds,  and  risked 
my  life. 

TW  first  wnsatfcm  occarionedby  tUs  right  was  vety  enrions.  Long 
ui  tad  been  prepared  tar  tfce  eveotk  H  now  almcM  overpowered  me.  It 
vu  »  nixtate  or  plessnreand  pain.  My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart 
l>Mtsoric4enHy  Uist  I  was  oniged  to  dismount,  and  lean  agiOnst  a  tree 
^  npport.  until  Ihe  eidtement  had  subsided.  The  reader  will  no 
doabt  ttiink  thst  this  giving  way  to  my  feelings  was  veiy  childish  |  but 
who  kndw,  that  Uie  &Bt  glimpse  of  some  great  olgeet*  which  we 
Bin  mA  or  diwnt  of  ftom  eariiest  lecoIlectkMi,  is  ever  a  momoit  <tf 
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intonsest  f>njnjment,  will  foi^ve  the  transport  I  felt  anfeignedlj  tlunt 
fm  for  the  uDbODOded  goodneia  and  gracious  assistance  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced from  Fraridenee,  Uuoni^at  tho  whole  of  UiiB  pndmiged  aod 
perilous  journey. 

The  Ngami  Lake  was  visited  in  1849  by  Oswell, 
Livingstone,  and  Murray,  and  has  ever  since  been  r^ftfded 
as  an  object  of  great  interest  in  African  discovery.  At  first 
it  was  thought,  from  native  account,  to  be  a  very  extensive 
inland  sea,  which  might  be  made  ver^  usefiil  for  the  inter- 
nal navigation  of  the  continent.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, to  he  only  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  circtimference, 
and  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  breadth — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Lake  Geneva.  A  considerable 
river,  the  Teoge,  flows  into  and  feeds  it,  while  the  Zonga, 
an  equally  important  stream,  carries  off  its  sup^uous 
waters.  The  banks  of  both  rivere  and  lake  are  very  marshy 
and  full  of  reeds,  frequented  by  hippopotami  and  crocodiles ; 
and  tho  savannahs  near  overmn  bv  two  new  species  of  ante- 
lopes, the  nakoDff  and  tKe  lecli^.  I'lie  Batosoia,  a  tribe  of  the 
Bechuana,  dwell  upon  tlic  shores,  under  a  chief  named 
Lecholetebe,  who  at  first  shewed  no  hospitality  to  Mr. 
Andersson,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continually  begged  food 
and  clothing.  This  people — and,  indeed,  the  Bechaana  in 
general — are  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  which  thc^ 
exercise  in  their  pichos,  or  parliaments,  where  every  one  » 
at  liberty  to  abuse  the  government  and  ruler  to  his  heart's 
content.  They  have  no  religion,  are  polygamists,  and  slaves 
to  many  superstitions,  especially  that  of  rain-making,  the 
professors  of  which,  on  pretence  of  drawing  water  from  the 
clouds,  may  obtain  anything  they  desire.  The  men  are 
addicted  to  snuff-taking,  and  the  women  to  smoking  the 
'*  dacka"  or  Indian  hemp. 

Hiring  some  of  these  people  and  their  canoes,  Mr,  Anders- 
son  mode  an  expedition  across  the  lake  and  up  the  river 
Teoge,  to  a  place  called  Libeb^,  the  head  quarters  of  a  very 
interesting  race,  the  Bayeye  tribe,  Their  manner  of  har- 
pooning ttie  hippopotami,  from  large  rafts  made  of  reeds, 
IS  exceedingly  entertaining,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  sketches  which  have  been  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  of  the 
same  operation  as  performed  b^  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs. 
These  natives  are  very  much  in  dread  of  the  bufialo,  and, 
instead  of  using  it  as  food,  fly  at  its  approach,  as  others 
will  from  the  lion.  A  novel  species  of  antelope,  the  koodoo^ 
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vitfa  curioQS  spiral  horns,  is  also  met  with  among  this 
people. 

The  traveller,  having  now  attained  the  end  and  object  of  his 
excursion,  turned  his  steps  homewards.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  in  order  to  convey  his  baggage  and  specimens, 
that  he  should  procure  waggons  and  oxen  for  the  journey 
to  the  Cape,  lie  set  out,  therefore,  on  a  further  toilwme 
travel  into  the  land  of  the  Nemaquas,  to  procure  these 
things ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  four  months'  search 
that  lie  was  able  to  bring  them  to  his  men,  who  awaited 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Ngami.  During  this  time  he 
suffered  so  much  from  fatigue,  hardship,  and  the  climate, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  and  his  horse  dropped  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandr  plun,  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  snn- 
beat,  and  remained  lying  there  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
exTK»ed  to  the  burning  rays.  Fortunately,  a  merciful  Pro- 
viaence  watched  over  Mm,  and  he  eBCE4>ed  without  any  in- 
jurious effects. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident  to  the  reader,  even  fh)ni 
this  short  sketch,  that  the  inhabitants  of  South-western 
Africa  are  a  very  different  race  of  people  from  those  met 
with  by  Captain  Burton  on  his  excursion  to  Harrar.  The 
former  are  peculiar  to  their  own  country,  with  some  man- 
ners and  customs  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  region  of  tiie 
earth.   Their  plains  are  filled  with  strange  animals — tlie 
giraffe,  ostrich,  gemsbock,  oryx,  elephant,  and  many  spe- 
cies of  antelopes;  thdr  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  the 
hippopotami,  rh^occros,  and  crocod^e.   The  character  of 
the  various  tribes  appears  to  be  rather  friendly  to  Euro- 
peans, as  Mr.  Andersson  seems  to  have  met  everywhere 
with  hospitaUty  and  respect.    Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
given  to  marauding  among  their  neighbours,  such  as  the 
Nemaquas,  under  me  Yonker  Africaner,  who  is  the  scourge 
of  his  part  of  the  country.    Others  live  in  peace,  plentv, 
and,  what  might  be  called  in  savage  life,  luxury,  as  the 
Ovambo,  some  of  the  Dnmaras,  and  Bechuana.  Uere, 
therefore,  is  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  labours  of 
the  missionary  are  most  likely  to  be  useful and  certainly, 
the  efforts  of  the  Rhenish  Society  in  establishing  station:*  ut 
Scheppmansdorf,  Schmelen's  Hope,  and  Barmen  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  as^  well  as  the  endurance  and  self-denial 
of  the  men  who  have  undertaken  voluntarily  to  establish 
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tiiemaelTeB  in  these  places  of  ezUe.  It  is  -very  Uttie  matter, 
however,  what  denominatioii  of  Christiaiiitj,  or  form  of  our 
CQUunon  religion,  is  propagated  among  these  natives,  became 
every  form  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  cultivate  the  bar- 
baroas  mind.  We  r^;ret  very  much  that  Dr.  Livingstone'* 
account  of  his  labours  and  researches  has  not  beenDroogbt 
put  by  the  publishers  in  time  this  quarter  to  be  subjecteltQ 
a  fitting  review.   That  pleasure  and  satisfaction  must  be 


much  interestinff  matter,  on  the  subject  of  A&ican  explorar 
tjon,  for  our  readers. 

Before  closing  this  ^aper,  however,  we  wish  to  dii«ct 
the  attention  of  persons  mterested  in  discoveries  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  a  large  district,  which  seema  to  ha^e 
Seen  almost  completely  disregarded,  and  vet  m^st  be  w^ 
worthy  an  effort  to  discover  its  secret.  We  aUnde  to  the 
immense  tract  lying  ^orth-west  of  Zanguebar,  and  sonw- 
what  South-west  of  Abyssinia,  and  stretching  acroea  the 
^tire  continent  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Gold  OoM- 
Here  ia  a  field  almost  entirely  unknown,  even  by  import, 
except  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  r^resept  it  as  qq»- 
pletely  impenetrable.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  easy  road 
for  penetrating  it — namely,  the  stream  of  the  Zaire,  the 
mos{  magnificent  river  in  the  Eastern  side  of  Afiica ;  and 
the  toil  of  the  explorer  would  be  amply  repaid  by  solottop 
of  several  problems  in  discovery — the  existence  of  the  &bled 
Mountains  of  t^e  Moon,  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  aad 
the  fine  climate  and  people,  who  have  beeii  reported  by 
Abyssinian  travellers  to  exist  thereabouts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  expedition  to  the  A&ican  continent  will  be 
directed  to  this  quartet. 


number,  in  which  we  hope  to  have 
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abt.  IX.— eecorder  hill  on  the  repression 

OF  CRIME, 

SM§geaiim*/<9r  ik«  RtpretnoH  of  Crirn^,  contained  m  Charg49 
JDelioered  Ui  Qrmnd  Juriet  qf  Bitmngkam  ;  tupported 
bjf  mddiU«ml  FaelU  and  Argutneutt.  Ibgetiir  tnlh 
ArHel^from  Swiewt  4nd  Nev>ipapen„  CotUrwerlMff  or 
Adfvoaiittg  tie  Comltuums  ^  tie  Author.  B;  Matthew 
Davooport  Hill.    London  :  Parker  and  Sou,  1857. 

"  I  inMribe^"  writei  Mr.  Hill,  in  tht  dedication  of  his  work, 
"  tbi>  book  to  Henrf  Lord  Brougbain  and  Yanx  j  whose  «niua 
and  BBorgy,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  won  the  admira* 
tion  of  my  youth  j  whose  friendship  has  been  the  pride  ot 
my  manhood,  and  now  solaces  my  declining  years.''  It  i*  a 
dedicafcion  worthy  of  the  book,  worthy  of  him  to  whan  the 
book  is  inaeribed,  and  worthy  of  the  learned  aad  era  eameat 


nisfeory  of  eighteen  years  of  a  judicial  life  like  Mr. 
Hill's  could  not  fail  to  prove  inteiestii^  and  instructive  even 
if  it  b«t  recounted  the  incidents  of  which,  during  the  period,  he 
had  been  an  observer ;  this  book  before  us  is  doubly  interesiing 
and  inatroetive,  as  it  not  alone  zeconnts  the  history  of  what  the. 
aatbor  baa  witneseed,  bat  likewise  of  all  bearing  on  those  points, 
and  of  events  in  wlueh  Hr.  Hill  was  an  actor;  and  thus,  in  the 
higher  range,  he  shove  bow  tmly  Johnson  spoke  when  he  de- 
dared,  that  if  a  man  were  simply  to  note  down  the  facts  coq- 
naoted  with  his  daily  existence,  the  record  (»uld  not  be  useleas, 
and  mwht  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Hill  does  not  appear  to  eonaider  hia  book  as  a  treatise  on 
any  sabjcet,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  student,  (in  this,  howevw, 
we  preanme  no  one  will  agree  with  him),  and  he  writes — 
"Judging,  perhaps,  too  liaetily  from  the  public  attention 
direoted  towards  many  of  these  Chafes  on  their  delivery,  my 
fneada  have  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  published,  in  a  form 
Hkcly  to  obtain  a  plaee  ftir  them  among  works  consulted  by  the 
students  of  the  various  interesting  brsndies  of  knowle^M^ 
vhiob*— using  the  term  in  a  wide  senses-may  beolaseedunwr 
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gathers  opinions  for  and  against  the  views  advocated  or  indi- 
cated in  the  Charges  :  and  herein  it  is^  in  the  patent  evidence  of 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  that  we  ate  enabled  to  discover  the  ex- 
traordiiiarj  unwillingness  of  the  English  people  and  of  the 
British  legislature  to  change  any  portion  of  the  lav,  even 
though  proved  to  be  unjust  in  operation,  cruel  in  resold  or 
absard  in  principle,  from  this  book  we  learn  that  Boll  has 
two  phases  of  existence ;  in  one  phsse  he  is  the  jolly,  jovial, 
jocund  John,  with  the  low-crowned  hat,  top  boots,  thick  stick, 
and  kuee-smallf,  whom  every  body  likes  and  respects,  for  he  » 
the  genuine  John ;  but  he  is  often  transformed  into  the  other 
^lase,  in  which  he  becomee  the  wild  and  rampant  genuine 
Bull-Buffalo,  with  head  down,  homa  ready,  and  tail  ^ 
cock.  In  this  state  he  rushes  at  any  thing  or  every  thing  not 
exactly  as  be  thinks  it  ought  to  be ;  be  gores  it,  he  tosses  it, 
he  tramples  it ;  he  will  listen  to  no  reasoning ;  he  is  a  stupid 
brute  for  the  time,  and  appears  to  live  for  only  two  purposei^ 
goring  and  roaring,  roaring  and  goring, 

Mr.  Hill  and  liia  opinions  have,  during  these  past  eighteen 
vears,  euoonntered  a  vast  amount  of  the  roaring  and  goring, 
out  he  and  they  have  also  had  experience  of  the  better  nature 
of  the  beast,  and  therefore,  }lr.  U.ill  is  right  when  he  states, 
that  he  trusts  his  book  will  "  not  be  without  its  use,  in  offering 
encouragemeut  to  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  abide  stead- 
futly  by  sound  principles,  however  unpopular,— ^tiently 
awaiting  the  day  when  public  opinion  shall  rai^  itselfon  their 
side."  And  thus  it  does  "  range"  at  last ;  thua  it  ranges  now  in 
favour  of  Eeformatories  for  the  young — the  school  master  rather 
than  the  gaoler — and  adopts  the  motto  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Oatesfaead  Committee,  holding  that  "a  child,  even  when 
oriininal,  should  be  treated  as  a  child  and  sent  to  a  Eeformatory 
School  and  not  to  a  Prison ;"  thus  it  and  the  l^islatnre  range 
on  thesideof  those  who  declare  that  transportation  tothecolonies 
should  be  a  Beward  not  a  Punishment,  and  that  the  worst  chiss 
of  offenders  permitted  to  live,  should  not  be  discharged  free  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies.  But  self-evident  as  these  things  appear, 
it  took  the  labour  of  lives  to  drive  them  into  the  public  mind, 
and  then,  by  adoption,  to  clench  them.  All  who  assisted  in 
tJiis  struggle  are  worthy  the  highest  commendation ;  Uiose  who 
from  ability  or  position  became  leaders  in  it,  deserve  our 
deepest  gratitude ;  and  to  Mr.  Hill  who  has  done  knight's 
service  and  yeoman's  work  in  the  Gtnse,  and  who  gives  us  the 
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Ksalts  of  th«  contests,  of  the  defeats  and  of  the  snccesws  we 
msf  apply  Temsson's  enlogy  on  the  laboara  of  D*  Aguesseau — 
"Qoand  la  vertu  sort  victoriense  de  tels  combats,  elle  u'a 
besoin  d^antrea  ^preueves ;  ilnelui  faat  que  dea  couroiinei<. 
Cdle  qui  ect  doe  a  tant  de  travaox,  ne  a'eat  paa  &it  altendre 
loDg-temptt." 

lite  book  contains  twenty  Charges,  the  first  delivered  in 
Joly,  1839,  the  last,  March,  1857,  and  in  addition,  we  liave 
B  JtTf  admirable  speech,  delivered  in  1 845,  upou  the  laying  tlie 
Snt  stone  of  the  Birmingham  Gaol,  incuilcatiog  the  principle 
of  endeavouring  to  render  Friaons  as  much  as  posaible 
Moral  Hospitab.  To  each  Charge,  a  "  Sequel "  is  appended, 
containing  the  facts  moat  useful  and  necessary  in  elucidating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  charge ;  and  in  the  "  Sequels,"  Mr. 
Hill  shirks  neither  his  supporters  nor  bis  opponents,  letting  the 
Utter  speak  in  their  own  words,  and  leaving  the  soundness  of 
the  convicting  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  When 
requisite,  an  "  Introdaotiou"  is  prefixed  to  the  Charge. 

The  well<arranged  and  most  valuable  mass  of  information 
contained  in  the  "  Sequels,"  is  not  only  most  important  to  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  and  of  national 

r'oD,  but  is  Ukewise  full  of  interest  to  J,he  ordinary  reader, 
18  he  finds  how  laws  are  now  ameliorated,  and  society  im- 
^nved,  is  fcrn^d  gratefully  to  e&claim — 

"  The  good  of  ancient  times  let  others  state, 
I  think  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late." 

That,  however,  the  reader  may  fully  comprehend  the  scope 
of  the  work,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter  contained 
in  the  "  SequelV'  we  insert  the  following  table  or  syllabus, 
vhidi  is  snfiScientty  full  and  aceoraie : — 

Jbttroduetitm  to  Charge  of  July,  1839.  First  Sessions.  Dsnger- 
OM  MeetiQgs.  Police  defeated.  Sessions  Court  guarded  b;  mili- 
Ury  force. 

Charge  of  Jmfyf  1839.  Painful  elrcunutanees  of  First  Charge. 
Jtutice  best  administered  on  the  spot.  Neoesu^  foe  permanently 
di^Meing  of  Otmvtots  who  make  crime  their  oallbg.  Use  and  abuse 
of  Qrand  Juries. 

Stfuei  to  Charge  of  Juhf,  1889.  Biots,  irith  tncendisr;  fires. 
I>iiUaction  between  political  prisoners  and  ordioarv  criminals  should 
oot  be  obliterated.  Effiact  on  prisoners  of  d^ading  observances. 
PnUic  oi^t  to  bear  cost  of  witnesses  for  prisoners.  History  of 
Priisners'  Oounsel  Bill.   Goavictions  and  eaecudons  for  ftwgerj. 
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Obaenatiamg  aridag  omt  of  Charge  dtHomd  in  Mmg,  IS40.  Utt«r- 
ing  counterfeit  coin.  OirottowUnoet  incidental  to  thit  el^ir^ 
cwnged  gince  184Q.  Criminal  clut  below  the  Hver«^  in  intellect. 
Phrenological  treatment  of  wiaonen. 

Charge  of  April,  1841.  Befbrmatory  at  Stretton-an-DoMmorr. 
Its  multB.  LetUr  thereon  from  Sir  J.  E.  Bardlaf  Vniaiot,  Burt. 
Necessity  for  multiplying  Reformatory  Sehftols. 

Cha^e  «lf  /aniMrjh  l8iA.  Strikes  and  intimidation.  Receiters 
of  stolen  goods,    lurine  store  dealers. 

Seqiul  to  Charge  of  January,  184A.  Local  Act  in  Lirorpnol  for 
regnutiug  the  licenses  of  marine  store  dealers. 

Chmrge  of  OOober,  1946.  Bmbeaileaairt.  Mastara  and  Beranti. 
Prereniion  of  orimeh 

Se^l  to  Charge  of  OUalfer^  1846.  PreveativQ  checks  to  crioH. 
Charity.  Duties  of  employers  towsrds  employe^'  Behnont  Candle 
Oompany.  Ilecreation. 

The  £amg  of  tko  PImC  Stoif  of  Birmbighmn.  ChoL  Rsoirdsr^ 
spceoh.   The  Qaol  should  ba  a  Uoral  Hospital* 

Charge  of  March,  1847.  Soddeo  iaoroase  in  crinqb  Evils  of 
short  imprisonments. 

Segu^  to  the  <^vge  of  Mvekt  1847.  Catisss  atlMting  qtoMtm  of 
crime. 

Ckarga  of  April,  1848.  Ohartist  DniBMtrmtton.  UkvUt 
SgoSU,  PmterAc. 

Charge  of  October,  1848.  JaTeoUe  OfTeaders.  StrettoU'OB- 
Dunsmore.  Mettray. 

Seqm^  to  Chargt  of  OOober,  1848.  Hettray.  Letter  from  H. 
Maochard  on  Bswlts  of  llsttray.   Bxiraot  frm  Ia  Jmnal  tbdn 

et  jAore. 

Charge  of  Aprii,  \85e.  Petitions  on  behalf  of  Prisoners.  Facility 
with  which  sKfoatures  are  obtuned.   SvQ  Bflbots  theraof. 

Sequel  to  (^ge  of  April,  1650.  Jaitwioes  iUastratii);  the  stite- 
ments  made  in  the  Charge. 

Jntrodmtitm  to  Charge  ^  Ogtober,  1650,  Bn-glsrisi  im  Birvfaig- 
ham  and  elsewhere. 

Charge  of  October,  1850.  Crimes  of  Violence.  Suggestions  fbr 
restruning  persons  known  to  be  living  by  crime. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  OHaber,  185a  Lav  existing  in  India  siailar 
to  that  suggested  in  the  Chai^  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  tiie  sng- 
gestioB. 

Chmgt  of  Oc^ber,  1851.  l^uggestion  contaiqed  in  yrces^og 
Charge  more  fully  expUned. 

St^wa  «s  Charge  tf  OtUAee,  1851.  Bniglwy  at  Mr.  Bolftrd's. 
Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Author's  suggestion. 

Jntredtetioit  to  Otitrge  ^  October,  1659.  Orustti^  is  Bimtagfaam 
Oaol. 

Charge  of  Otteher^  Birmingham  GaoL    Castain  Macono- 

chie.    Prison  DieeipUoe.    Reformatury  Treatment. 

Sequel  i»  Charge  of  October,  1863.  Mark  System.  Testiraoniab 
to  Csptain  Macooeebie.  Norfolk  Ulwd.  luefficiency  uf  Deter- 
rents. Letter  from  the  Author  to  Hr.  Adderh^  there^.  Sed^^' 
Patronage.    Lord  Brougham  on  the  Criminal  Class. 
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0vg*  ^M^reh,  ISH*  OoniMxioQ  between  Puwh  and  Crime. 
UefropoHtM  Asiodation  fqr  Immarmg  Dvellin^  of  tbe  Induv 
trions  GlasM*.  Coinnion  Lodging  Houiea*  A«t.  lt%  Effect  in  Bic- 
miDgfaam  and  otber  Provincial  Towns.  Loodon. 

Smul  t»  Gkargt  of  Martha  I8A4.  OoDTeraation  with  Dr.  South- 
wood  Santh.  A^mrt  by  Modical  Ofltoer  of  Birnun^m.  Sanitary 
Condition  of  that  Tpwn.  OTorwowdinff  in  Lmdon.  Brittitl 
Lodffing  Homes.    PnUes  and  Responubilitieft  of  HouMowners. 

Charge  lyf  Stptmbgr,  1654.  Youthful  Offenders'  Act.  Refor- 
matoTj  ScAooIs.    Parental  Bespooaibilltj.   Voluntary  I'riaciple. 

Seqmoi  to  Oltarget^  SepUmber,  1854.  Binningluni  Gonfbrencei. 
Bn'sM  MoftRif.  Wanrwk  Ma^tng.  B^tarcbg  Juvonilt  O0»nden 
to  Parenu  or  Boployors.    Indtutrul,  Baggo^j  and  Bofomator/ 


h^ndtsBSMi  to  Gmg*  of  ^tatmary,  I8AA.  Operation  of  the  Hwne 
I«w. 

&urgo  of  Jmfoar^,  1855.  InUnperane*  a  frohftU  aooroo  «f 
crime.  Bettriction  in  ulc  of  Intoxicating  Drinklk  Prohibition, 
llune  Law,  Addendum. 

Stquet  to  Charge  of  JtaiMory,  1855.  Objections  to  the  Gboiye 
aaswored.  TaUe  snowing  the  Progress  of  the  Hune  Law  in  rae 
United  Statae.  ^Rict  of  good  or  bad  times  on  amooni  of  crane. 
B&et  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  &tate«» 

Ctoftf  of  AprU,  1 655.  Qrand  Juries.  Idmited  nUUtj  of  Qr«Dd 
Jnries. 

Smui  to  Charge  of  Aprtl,  1855,    Birmingham  Debtors*  Gaol, 
Charge  of  Oetobery  1655.   Tieket«^leaTe  system.    Ba^d  mid- 
g»^on  of  the  Criminal  Code,  9t«niii^  of  Tnn^or^Miw*  Iff«Ma> 
sitj  for  adopting  reformatory  system. 

St^l  to  &argt  October,  1855.  Archbudiop  Whately  on 
Time  Sentences.  Uullca.  Tranwortuion  Gommitte^  Uo>w  of 
Commons*  1856.    Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Chvrge. 

Charge  of  Octobor,  1856.  Resolutions  of  tbe  Tranumrtation 
Cmmittee^  House  of  Oonunon^  1856.  Hope,  an  essential  elennnt 
in  reformatory  treatn^ent.    Penal  Servitude.    Ticket-of-Ieave  sys- 


Soqwi  to  Chttiwe  ofOetobtrt  1856.  Prisons  of  Muoiob  end  Va. 
lenma.  Smithneld  Penitentiary,  »t  Di^blin.  Bo^oovunitmentt  of 
Tic)wt>of-lMTe  mw.  Photographic  Portriuts  of  Qriminab.  List  (>f 
Ttdfet-o&leaTe  men  in  Birmingham.  I^charged  Prisoners'  Aid 
fio^ty  at  Kmungham.  letter  to  On  Tisms  in  defwoe  Uiereof. 
IvtrodmeHom  to  Charge  Deemitr,  1856. 
0tgrfe  of  Deeta^i  IB59.  Crinteaof  Violwaa.  Diidiu:^  Aran 
Gaol  of  Unreformed  Criminals.  Tioket*of-leaie  system,  if  faithfully 
administOTet^  Vonld  mitigate  present  evils. 

Seqiul  to  Charge  of  December,  1856.  Repression  of  Crime  the 
end  aimed  at  by  Criminal  Jurisprndntce.  Letter  to  the  Ik^y 
Ntm  thereon.   Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Charge. 

CAorve  of  March,  1657.  Sir  Oeorge  GreVs  Transportation  Bill. 
Necessity  for  Reformatory  Trtatnwt,  Ti«li<ts^f-l«a.ve,  The 
Ashorer  Bnrglny. 
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Sequelto  Charge  of  JtfarcA,  1857-  Crime  in  1856.  Prison  Dli- 
cipline  io  Ireland.  Smithfield  PenitentiBr;,  Dublin.  Thomas  Wot< 
ton.   Tiokets-of-leave  and  penal  aervitnde  men. 

As  we  read  this  table  bur  oiniiions  of  Mr.  Hill's  8{Hrit 

of  industry  are  raii»ecl  to  a  hif^h  pitch,  but  they  are  still  more 
exalted  ns  ve  read  the  book  itself,  and  laying  it  aside  we  are 
reminded  of  Fuller's  good  advocate — "When  his  name  is 
up  his  industry  is  not  down,  thinking  to  plead  not  by  his  study, 
but  his  credit.  Commonly,  pliyeiciaus,  like  bea,  are  best 
when  they  are  old ;  and  lawyers,  like  bread,  -when  th^  are 
young  and  new.    But  oar  advocate  grows  not  lazie." 

When  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  to  the  Becordship  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Chartists  were  exciting  the  working  clasaes. 
A  serious  riot  took  place,  the  leaders  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment.  These  riots 
gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Hill  to  deliver  a  most  important  charge, 
and  from  its  sequel  we  extract  the  following  passages,  nn  the 
treatment  of  Politioal  prisoners  and  ordinary  criminals;  upon 
counsel  for  prisoners,  end  upon  the  payment  of  witnesses 
for  prisoners  by  the  Crown.  Referring  to  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  th6  ringleaders  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
Mr.  Hill  says  : — 

'  The  opportunity  thus  aflbrded  them  fbr  reading  and  refleetfon 
was  not  thrown  away.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lorett,  a  man  of  atnU^, 
wrote  a  book  while  io  prison  for  the  use  or  Chartists,  containing  a 
plan  of  education  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  working  men, 
which  I  read  on  its  publication  with  great  pleasure.  One  passage,  I 
remember,  struck  me  very  much.  Lamentmg  the  i^orance  of  the 
labouring  classes,  he  candidly  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  he  and 
bis  coadjutors  had  hitherto  failed  in  their  aims  at  investing  them 
with  political  power  ;  for  although  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  possess  it  as  not  very  distant,  yet  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  it  had  come  before  they  were  prepared  by  edocatinn  to  make 
a  good  use  of  it,  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
public  welfare. 

That  Mr.  Lovett  and  his  colleagues  were  sincere  men,  however 
mistaken  or  hot-beaded,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  here  1  may  say, 
that  the  prevalent  opinion  which  stigmatizes  the  deraagogne  as'a 
dea^ning  person,  promoting  selfish  objects  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing the  public  weal,  lays  dovn  a  rule  which,  to  say  the  least, 
contains  a  great  number  of  exertions.  The  accidents  of  life  have 
enabled  me  to  see  much  of  these  agitators,  and  I  have  often  fimnfl 
them  persons  only  dlff^ing  from  tiieir  followers  in  'the  preponder- 
ance of  the  higher  qualities. 

What  they  believe  to  be  true,  their  leal,  courage,  and  sense  of 
duty  impel  them  to  act  upon  as  true ;  whereas  many  who  hold  the 
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nHM  UnetM,  and  who  love  to  npstiate  apon  them,  ibrink  from  »ny 
aMriBce  in  Aeir  sBpport. 

The  prevalent  opinion  to  vhieh  I  hnve  adverted  is  Btrengtheaed 
bj  circumstances  which,  if  well  underBtood,  would  not  infrequentlj 
lead  the  candid  mind  to  an  opposite  oonclosion. 

Ijadden  and  somewhat  violent  changes  of  senthnent  often  ocon*- 
among  demsgoguea.  These  changes,  which  are  not  unnattirallj 
attributed  by  those  who  are  acquunted  onlj  with  the  bare  fact,  to 
want  of  principle,  are  often  the  result  of  a  consoienUous  adherence 
to  opinioDs,  until  they  have  been  seen  to  lead,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
qnenee,  to  nnexpeoted  and  Injurious  results. 

The  earnest  sincerity  which  urges  these  men  to  reduce  to  praotiee 
what  they  profess  gives  them  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  enga- 
ges them  in  reflection ;  whereas  the  lazy  and  the  timid,  who  feed 
their  mhidi  upon  mere  speoulatton,  have  little  motive  and  little 
opportimitj  for  discovering  their  errors. 

Leaders  in  every  cIm^  high  or  low,  soon  find — very  often  to  th^r 
peat  surpriie— tut  to  smeeed  in  governing  others,  something  mora 
u  required  than  good  qualities  and  right  meuiing  on  the  part  af 
coveniora ;  and  their  attention  ia  necessarily  drawn  to  defeota  in  the 
body  to  be  governed.  Indeed  they  view  the  whole  affiur  of  govem- 
owDt  under  a  new  aspect ;  and  although  for  a  time  they  may  be 
hurried  on  by  excitement  and  the  power  which  associates  have  ovo^ 
each  othn*,  yet  the  truth  will  evenfaally  force  its  way ;  and  that 
period  is  often  accelerated  some  event*  like  imfwisonment  or  ^fit 
of  tieknes^  whioh  withdraws  them  for  a  time  from  the  field  of 
action. 

From  these  conuderations  1  have  regretted  that  of  late  years  the 
distinction  between  political  prisoners  and  ordinary  crimioals  has 
been  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  general  instinct  of  the  civilized 
world  in  all  ages  has  recognised  the  difference.  Political  offenders 
have  been  felt  to  be,  if  not  ezacUy  prisoners  of  war,  yet  bearii^ 
soow resemblaDce  to  such  captives.  To. keep  their  persons  in  safe 
cHtody,  or  even  to  take  thdr  lives  on  great  occasions,  gives  no  shock 
to  pnUic  sentiment :  but  to  suliject  tliem  to  degrading  treatment,  to 
cr<^  th«r  hair,  olothe  them  in  a  prison  dress,  maron  them  to  and 
fro  under  the  command  of  a  turnkey,  prevrat  them  ftvm  supplying 
Aemselves  with  books  and  the  comforts  which  habit  has  changed  into 
necessaries,  and,  above  all.  to  lay  harsh  restrictions  on  the  visits  of 
their  friends,  is  so  revolting  to  the  taoft  ordinary  sympathies,  that 
nu^trates  and  governors  of  prisons  will  not  subject  them  to  such 
iodt^ilies  and  hardships  unless  the  legislature  has  made  their  in- 
fliction imperative. 

The  political  prisoner,  wlien  his  treatment  is  left  to  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  mankind,  ts  dealt  with  as  a  person  in  misfortaae,  who  must 
undergo  the  sufferings  attached  to  hts  position,  bat  whose  feelinn 
sre  not  to  be  wounded  by  contumely.  I  admit  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  instances  in  every  age  wherein  the  principle  has  beeii 
grouly  violated,  but  such  violations  have  been  condemned  by 
universal  consent  whenever  the  excited  feelings  by  which  they  were 
caued,  have  subsided. 
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Political  BctioDft  utaroe  Mioh  diflforwt  huai^  u  tiow  rolb  mi,  thi* 
society  is  often  spared  tnuuh  re^et — pnrlll^  ri—rt»  by  katiag 
treated  them  in  a  forbearing  spirit. 

I  am  eld  enangh  ta  remember  Sir  Fr«ada  Bordttt  Mat  te 
the  Tower  for  a  letter,  whieh*  if  pablishid  nowt  wbnld,  after  the 
high*aeaKHied  laagni^  in  the  vee  of  wUcb  the  hu  liit  mh^ 
rears  beea  powtttod  to  Indulge  be  remarked,  if  ■otiead  at  alli  A* 
lanMwaL  Ba  nbwqnntlf  jpaiiad  a  jtar  in  dw  Kng'a  Beneh 
Priaon,  for  writing  a  letter  te  Mr.  Biekerite^  (ifterwarde  Lord 
Langdale)»  canranng  the  coadnet  <^  the  m^utratai  and  TeoBwary, 
with  regard  to  ue  ooafli^  popalarlgr  eallod  the  llanehiater 
Massacre. 

Still  later,  vpen  a  lu^osed  chMiga  of  (^iaiona,  whtdh  be  nerer  ad- 
mitted, be  was  taken  int«  favour  bj  the  pelitieal  party  to  which  be 
had  been  obnoxious ;  and,  although  after  this  event,  he  dfid  not  stand 
u  formerly  with  bis  old  partisaast  yet  it  would  have  been  n  soUect  of 
piunfal  remembrance  to  the  whole  nation  if  this  higlk-bred  BngUsh 
gentleman  bad  been  laade  to  undei^  in  any  part  of  hia  h£^  treat- 
meat  which  would  have  ontraced  his  feeUi^  of  self-reapeot. 

Mr.  Biditfsteth  who  puUisned  the  letter  in  the  newspapera,  rose 
te  be  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  died  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

Mr.  L«gh  Hunt,  who  was  imprisoaed  in  the  gaol  of  H(M«emoi^< 
lane^  for  a  libel  en  the  Frinee  Mgent,  had  aedgned  to  him  ^hmobi 
and  airy  apartments*  whidi  he  waa  nerfluttad  to  deoorate  and  fomish 
at Va  plounre i  aod  he  U  now  in  too  mojmmt  of  apeniioa mated 
by  the  niede  of  the  i0««rrign  who  was  the  ot^Mt  of  hie  attnui. 

The  poet,  James  Hon^;«nery,  lately  decease^  who  had  »fcr 
gone  imprisonment  more  thu  Mioe  m  polWeal  libeliK  had  bIm  a 
pension  derived  from  the  same  sonroe  |  and  neither  witib  rvgard  te 
lumaelf  or  Mr.  Hunti  was  a  eii^Ie  voice  rMied  to  objeot  mg£a»i  tiie 
bounty  of  the  crown  being  so  applied. 

Poor  Fergus  O'Connor  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  treatment  ia 
York  Castle,  when  oonvieted  of  sedition,  was  harsh  and  d^gradiag  i 
and  DeceBsarily  so,  as  the  law  ttMn  stood,  the  raitfaig  magiitiitsi 
haviog  had  no  power  to  alleviato  his  oonditioo. 

The  renurkfl  on  the  distinotion  whioh  shoald  be  made 
between  politinl  vnA  ordiiuiT  prisooertj  are  worthy  <rf  Mr< 
Hill,  and  are  proof  ilot  ftlone  of  hie  hnmanikf,  bnt  likewise  of  his 
sotibd  judffioent  and  knowledge  of  buman  nature. 


counsel  for  prisoners  were  permitted  to  address  thejaiy,  wa 
harft  the  following  interesting  history  of  the  rise  and  prc^ifess 
Of  that  ridable  change  in  our  law : — 

The  pnUie  ayathy  te  whioh  I  have  adverted,  oaa  hardly  be  more 
fereibly  iUnstntod  than  by  the  Aeti  that  it  was  net  nnlil  tb*  nu 
18S4  uat  any  attempt  wai  made  in  parliament  to  renfe^vo  the  mt- 
bility  ef  prieonen  to  be  deftnded  by  fiUI  oooneel.  It  o^t,  however, 
in  candour  to  be  stated,  that  aerwM  eacellmt  persooo  wn«  adverse 
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(0  Ite  dungVt  ia  Ite  lineere  MlaT  that  the  allowM»c«  of  coHiimI  to 
ptilMfff*  would  net  tMd  to  clioit  truth.  Of  theM  tome  objected  to 
(M«Mtl  Mmg  hurd  tn  ftddrau  thn  jury  on  either  aide,  timidly  follow- 
ing in  th*  ilB|w  of  BMtbMn»  *ho  diaapprorcd  of  adTooaey  in  aoj- 
fohn,  la  Mtm  tM\  or  orinisal  omm. 

The  gtMni  ifropo^tlan  is  iDtelligihk,  though,  ak  I  think,  laoat 
frroti«*tii<  Bat  bow  ft  diatinotiota  could  W  drawn  botwken  dvil  wid 
«rfiftlnal  eue»i  I  was  D«ver  able  to  i^probtod ;  and,  if  there  be 
d^rees  Af  InpAsdUlity,  wai  I  leas  aUeto  anurehciidhow  the  diftine- 
tion  should  be  made  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  a  person  aectised  of 
dimt  I  Ar»  tttpttositig  dlstination  conld  be  eataUished*  one  should 
Mtorall;  «flp««t  It  to  be  AtToural4e  te  him  whaee  lift  was  at  stake 
rtibtf  to  Mm  wbOM  proper^  alonr  was  in  qncstton. 

iB  th«  year  leu,  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Melboam^  broM^t  the  sobjM:t  under  the  consideration  df  the  Hoube 
of  OMBiDdM.  He  wtfi  iBpported  hj  Bir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr. 
Lijik(Agt(Mi>«&d  Mr.  Denmani  and  opposed  b^  Attoran-Cleiiend. 
OvMtft  afterwards  Lord  Li7tulhunt,Mid  Solimtor-Geiwral  WetheraU. 

On  die  ditMoa,       ffttef  fl»v  and  eighty  against  the  motion.* 

Tm  yMtft  ftftMnrWda,  eohnhth^  «ith  Lwd  LywibiiMtt  who  was 
•tiB  enMtod  to  the  iHa»r«>  he  told  me  that  Ua  «^«aeh  had  eea- 
TCrtM  Mr.  Oanblof  I  who  w«s  Mrerkntily  fiiToatable  to  the  oha&ge. 

In  th*  yeu-  the  pan  of  Sydney  Bmlth  was  employed  ia  flie 
c«a*e  <if  the  pirieoAMh  He  Add#esi*d  the  world  through  that  pow- 
erfel  01^*  III*  £dMitrgk  Ar«Sm,  and  I  okmiotresiu  the  tei^ib- 
tini  to  ins^  a  portion  of  his  article 

"Illsanoat  affbctiog  moment  ia  a  ooort  of  justice,  when  the 
mdenee  has  all  been  heard,  and  the  judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he 
has  to  aay  in  bis  defenoe.  Tbe  prtsono*,  who  has  (by  great  exertions, 
perhaps,  bf  hts  fHends),  eaved  up  fiaon^  enot^h  to  procure  oounsd, 
Hyt  to  the  judn,  *  that  he  leaves  his  defence  to  bii  conniel.'  We 
tiare  often  blnuied  for  Bluish  bmnanity  to  hear  the  reply-— '  Tour 
eottBMl  etanol  speak  for  yon,  you  must  ^ak  for  yourself.'  And 
this  tt  the  r«ply  givM  to  a  poor  girl  of  eigbteeb-^to  a  foreigner—to 
a  deaftean->-toaBUftiiner«r»tothesMh — tAthefoeUe— to  the  old— 
to  the  most  abject  and  ignorant  of  human  beiags  !  It  is  a  rpply,  we 
nmt  say,  at  which  ooaiinon  aefise  and  eonunoh  fMliUg  revolt ;  for  it 
is  foH  df  brutal  oraeltyr  and  of  base  mattentian  of  tuse  who  make 
hm  to  the  btpphMaa  nt  thoae  for  Whom  laws  were  made.  We 
wonder  that  anyjnryman  can  convict  nftAeranoh  a  tfhMkingvioIatien 
of  M  aatnrft]  justice.  The  iron  age  of  Olevis  and  Olotaira  can  pro- 
dnee  no  more  atroelous  «iolatioA  of  every  good  feding  and  erwr 
good  prindple.  Oan  a  sicfc  roan  And  strength  and  nerves  to  ^mmc 
Mfere  a  large  assnnbly  7  Oan  a  low  mlm  nnd  oonfidmoa  ?  Ou  an 
igMtrant  man  find  woras  ?  Is  he  odt  afraid  of  becoming  an  ol^eet 
of  ri^cule?  Can  he  believe  that  his  espresuons  will  be  understood  ? 
How  often  have  wo  seen  a  poor  wretch,  etmggling  against  tiie 
tgoniei  of  his  8pit4t,  and  the  rodeneaa  «(  Us  itoniB^tioni,  and  his 
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awe  of  better  dressed  men  and  better  taught  mea,  and  tbe  ihiiiM 
which  the  accusation  has  brousht  upon  his  headi  and  the  sight  of  hi* 
parents  and  children  gazing  at  him  in  the  court,  for  the  last  tim^  per- 
n^>s,  and  after  a  long  absence.  The  manner  sinking  in  the  wave 
does  not  vant  a  helping  hand  more  than  does  this  poor  wretch.  But 
help  is  denied  to  all  1  Age  canuot  have  it,  nor  ignorance,  nor  tbe 
loodestj  of  women !  One  hard  uncharitable  rule  silraces  the 
defenders  of  the  wretched  in  the  worst  of  human  evils ;  and  at  tbe 
bitterest  of  htunan  momenta,  nercj  is  blotted  out  fkxim  the  wwjt  of 
man  I"  • 

In  the  same  yew  Mr.  George  L«nb  made  a  second  attu^t.  Be 
was  su^rted  b;  Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  in  an  admirable  speeoh ;  hy  Ux. 

Jnhn  Williams,  afterwards  the  judge  ;  bj  Mr.  Brot^bam,  Mr. 
Deumao,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Lord  Althorpe ;  but  was  opposed  b; 
Attorney- Oeneral  Copier  f  by  Mr.  Pe«l,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Mr.  T;rD<lall'  Solicitor.Oeneral  Wetherall,  and  Mr.  Oaomog. 
On  that  occasion  the  ayes  were  36,  while  the  noes  were  lOSjf  u 
that  instead  of  making  progress,  the  question  would  seem  to  have 
lost  ground.  Nothing  furUier  was  done  in  Parliament  4intil  ISSt, 
when  the  Prisoners'  Gounnel  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewart,  pssKd 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  not  find  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  debate  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart  for 
tbe  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  motion  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
second.  It  was  snppurted  by  Mr.  Pollock,  now  Chief  Baron,  Lord 
Althorpe  and  Mr.  O  ConneU ;  and  opposed  by  Sergeant  Spankie ; 
but  it  passed  without  a  diTision.} 

In  18S5,  Mr.  Ewart  was  agun  at  his  post,  but  having  been  inter- 
mediately deprived  of  my  smti  I  lost  the  privilege  of  assisting  faim. 
On  moviiw  to  commit  the  bill,  he  was  supported  by  Attomey-Qeae- 
r&l  Gampbellt  Mr.  Blaokbume,  Mr.  Charles  Bitller,  Mr.  O'Conndl 
Dr.  Ltts&ington*  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd ;  and  was  opposed  1^ 
Mr.  Poutter  and  Mr.  Sergeant  OoulburD.§ 

On  the  the  third  reading  there  was  a  second  debate.  Sir  Geoi^ 
Strickland  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  supporting  the  motion,  and  Sir 
Eardley  WilmotandMr.  Ponlter  opposing  it ;  the  ayeiweniSi 
noe^  36-1 

In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Ewart  again  persevered.  The  secondreading 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr ..  O'Connell,  Mr.  Pollock,  Dr. 
Lushingpton  and  Attorney-Oeneral  Campbell,  and  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  the  Chairman  of  the  Warwickshire  sesuou, 
who  stated  that  nine>tenths  of  the  l^al  profession  and  of  the  judges 
were  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  was  also  opposed  by  Sergeant 
Ooulboum,  now  one  of  the  commissioners  in  banVrnptey. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Sir 
'Eardley  Wilmot  and  Sergeant  Gonlboum,  let  me  pause  a  roomaat 
that  I  may  bear  witness  to  their  kindness  of  heart.  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  was  one  of  the  earliest  adrocatesfor'  tbe  reformatory  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offisnders,  as  his  published  works  will  prove.  He 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  (1626),  vol.  xlv.,  p.  85. 
t  Haiuard,  New  Series,  vol.  ^iv. 
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«u  one  of  tbe.f(mnderi  of  the  As/lum  at  Strsttoo  on  Daiumoor» 
ami  a  itM^f  ud  active  nipporter  of  the  iostitntion  until  hii  death. 
8«rg«aat  Ooalbnrn'B  friendihip  I  have  enjojed  for  more  than  thirtr 
jears ;  and  1  look  back  with  much  pleaaure  on  many  acta  of  kinoU 
neu  to  mytelf  and  others,  which  testify  concluaitely  to  his  amiable 
diipoutioo.  For  the  second  reading  the  ayes  were  179.  the  noes 
35.  When  tbs  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords*  it  was  twice 
debated.  On'  the  first  occasion  Lord  L^ndhurst  gave  a  htstury  of 
the  bill,  and  of  the  change  in  his  own  opinion,  which  it  will  be  inter- 
eating  to  read.  In  the  year  1884/'  he  said,  *<a  bill  similar  to  this 
in  pnodple,  passed  the  House  of  Oommoos.  It  came  jip  to  your 
Lordships',  it  was  read  a  first  time,  and  no  further  proceedings  took 
plane  n|>oa  it.  In  the  last  year  the  bill  was  i^ain  renewed.  It 
passed  the  other  House  of  Parliament  without  a  division,  came  np 
to  jonr  LordshipsV  and  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But 
these  proceedings  took  place  so  late  in  the  session  it  was  impossible  that 
that  committee  could  make  a  satisfactory  report.  Nothing  further 
thvefore  could  be  done  beyond  printing  the  evidence.  At  the  com< 
nsocement  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  the  preeent  bill,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  fbrmer,  was  again  introduced  into  the  other 
Bouse  of  Parliament.  It  waa  in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  the 
proceedinga  which  I  have  detailed,  that  is  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee  which  reported  In  favour  of  it«  aqd  it  passed  to  your 
Lordshipa*  Hoose  by  a  ^eat  m^ority.  That  bill  is  now  upon 
yonr  table  for  consideration  and  discussion.  His  Majesty's  Secre* 
tai^  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  the  the  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  thia  country,  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject.  That 
commission  have  accordingly  done  so  ;  they  have  investigated  the 
subject  fully^aod  they  have  examined  witnesses  the  most  qualified  to 
throw  light  upon  it.  They  have  made  a  most  elaborate  and  learned 
report  upon  this  subject;  and  they  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
pruKipIe  of  this  bill  should  be  adopted.  It  is  under  these  circumatan. 
ceSf  and  with  this  sanction,  that  tiie  meaaure  U  now  submitted  to 
yonr  Lonlshios*  consideration  ;  but  the  caae  doee  not  rest  hare; 
the  current  ofawnent  Mthority  letsttiU  more  atronvlj  in  mj  fkvour. 
I  hare  to  ata  the  opfniona  of  Whitelook,  who  had  oeen  one  of  the 
emudiuaners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  Judge  Jeffireysi  aa  being  ia 
Cwonr  of  the  principle  of  thia  biU.  I  find  that  there  stands  opposad 
to  ma  the  name  of  the  respected  and  venerable  Sir  Michael  Foster  ; 
bat  be  does  not  fxpren  himself  very  strongly  upon  the  subject.  He 
•tya ;  *  I  am  &r  from  disputing  the  propne^  of  this  rule  (that  of 
retnsiiw  coDDiel  to  address  juries  fhr  the  prisoner  in  cases  of  niony)  | 
in  all  l£ese  cases  we  must  be  guided  by  a  balance  of  evils  and  incon- 
veniences.' 

'  "  My  Lords,  I  admit  the  authority,  and  even  the  doubts  of  that 
learned  judge  to  be  entitled  to  great  attention ;  and  it  waa 
in  consequence  partly  of  these  doubts  that,  after  examining 
what  might  in  my  mind,  be  the  evils  likely  to  ariw  from 
a  change  of  system,  I,  on  a  former  occanon  opposed  a  measure 
of  tUa  £neriptjon  when  introduced  into  the  other  House.  But,  my 
36 
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Lordi  I  have  sioec  had  reason  to  obserro  the  pTOgesi  of  pnbFic 
opinion  on  the  snbject ;  I  made  inquinet  respecting  it  irhile  at  the 
Inr.  I  have,  when  on  the  bench,  watched  its  progress*  and  seen  the 
working  of  the  system,  and  tfae  result  has  been  to  produce  a  cootic- 
tion  in  my  mind  that  the  evila  and  ioconreniences  of  allowing  coun- 
sel to  prisoners  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  ouKht  not  to  be 
put  for  a  moment  in  oompetitioowi^  that  which  the  obvious  jostice 
of  the  case  so  clearly  demaiids."* 

The  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  twice  debated  this  year, 
but  on  neither  occasions  did  the  Home  diride.  It  was  supported  by 
Lord  Wynford  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas), 
Lord  Deoham*  Lord  Abinger,  and  Lord  Cotteoham,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Plnnkett,  hmd  Badnerj  and  tfae  DUlte  of  lUel^ 
mond,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Lords  Whamcliffe.  a  ChMnaan  of 
Sessions,  and  Lord  Devon.  In  that  same  year  toe  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  sinoe  which  time  I  not  aware  that  a  single  voice 
has  been  raised  agunst  it.  We  may  imile  now  at  the  exaggerated 
^^prehensions  which  were  entertained  as  to  its  practical  consequen- 
ces. It  was  thought  the  eloqaence  of  counsel  on  the  one  side  or  op 
the  other  wonld  so  warp  the  verdicts  of  juries  as  to  produce  a 
failure  of  justioe.  Great  fears  were  also  expressed  as  to  the  effect 
^  of  the  measure  in  lengthening  trials,  an<}  a  total  disarrangement  wu 
anticipated  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  cross-examioations  have  been  so  much 
shortened  by  relieving  the  advocate  from  the  necessity  to  which  he 
was  before  driven  of  addressing  the  jury  in  a  circuitous  and  in> 
direct  manner,  th  rough  the  medium  of  argumentative  questions  to 
the  witnesses,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  on  toe  whole,  trials  are  longer 
than  they  were  beftm  the  change. 

The  antioipatioD»  of  praotical  mischief  from  the  working  of  the 
nearore  entertained  bj  mm  of  large  experience  in  criminal  courts 
■8  cADtrasted  with  it?  utter  harmlessness  with  r^ard  to  inconveni- 
ence, and  its  fpvat  benefit  in  Uw  aid  whidi  it  affords  in  eliciting  the 
troth,  furoish  a  warning  against  oar  permitting  our  miods  to  be 
drawn  away  from  the  advanconent  of  aonnd  principles  hj  alarms  y 
to  difficoltios  of  detail. 

Mr.  Cfaarlee  PbillEps,  a  witness  of  deserved  weight  and  authority, 
when  examined  before  the  Cummittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  I835> 
used  tiiis  remarkable  expression ;  **  All  theory  is  in  ikvour  of  the 
change  ;  all  practice  against  it.'* 

My  experience  throngh  ti&  has  been,  that  if  »  sound  theory  bie 
honestly  reduoed  to  praotice,  fewer  difficulties  will  arise  than  the 
fear  of  innovation  would  lead  us  tp  expect  •  ^d  that,  when*  such 
difficulties  do  present  thsnselvea*  surrounding  oircumataaees  will 
suggest  the  means  for  overcoming  or  avoiding  them. 

Bueh  is  the  history  of  the  Pri»eners'  Counsel  Bilk  The  naira^ve 
by  no  means  supports  that  belief  in  their  superioritj  which  English- 
men nre  wont  to  Mitertain,  eapecially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
long  before  1936,  evwy  aoeused  per«on  tried  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  except  in  Ba^and,  Waleit  ox  Ireland,  was  placed  under 

^Mirror  »/  ParHumemt,  Barrow,  1886.  vol.  Ill  p.  3021. 
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M  rcAriefloa  u  to  adToeio;.  Even  onr  own  colonies,  both  those 
wliieh  remained  to  as  and  those  which  had  won  thwr  independence 
hnd  Img  remedied  tbfa  monsbx>ns  defect  of  Bnglbh  Uw.  Aunredl^, 
Mither  u  F^wds  the  roles  of  evidence,  nor  as  to  aiding  the  pri- 
■OBcr  in  his  defence,  is  there  anything  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  mercy 
or  ofjwstioe  prerided  orer  onr  crimiDal  courts.  Tet,  ni  the  Institu- 
tion of  joriee,  and  the  usage  of  open  trial,  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
we  poitemad  advantages  overbalandng  even  the  enormoiis  evils  which 
ban  hmn  laid  befbretiie  reader. 

The  followii^  passages,  from  the  Charge  of  October,  1845, 
QMntbe  Botiea  of  HMters  towards  their  Servants,  are  worthj 
of  the  deepest  attention  from  all  who  repeat  and  feel  the  • 
divine  petitioa — Lead  U3  not  into  Templatioa : — 

Bnt,  gentlemen,  the  longer  I  sit  on  this  bench,  the  humbler  grows 
mj  opinToti  of  the  efficiencj  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  especiuly  as 
r^ards  its  deterrent  operation,  either  on  the  offender  himself,  who 
is  visited  with  the  peaaltiea  of  the  law,  or  on  those  exposed  to  temp- 
tatlon,  hat  who  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  dock.  Thus 
impreesed,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  surprise  yon  t^t  I  am  ^ways  look- 
ing roond  irith  a  cweftil  eye  to  find  other  means  of  dimlnismng  the 
qnmotity  of  crime  which  prevails  among  ui,  wMeb  means  may  cotne 
in  aid  of  our  criminal  judicature,  and  do  something,  I  hope  much,  to 
sdvaaee  the  great  end  for  which  laws  and  courts  are  constituted— 
the  protection  of  the  honest  and  the  peaceable  against  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  These  means  range  themselves  under  two 
beads— «b«  prerention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  all  on  the  latter  division,  and 
••ly  partially  on  the  former. 

Qnitlemen,  it  will  be  found  that  evei^  ^)ecieB  of  crime  requires 
its  ovra  set  or  class  of  preventives,  in  addition,  however,  let  me  say, 
to  education  and  good  training,  which  are  common  to  alt.  Against 
•em*  offences,  a  numerous,  well  ordered,  and  vigilant  police,  is  an 
obvious  and  excellent  preventive.  As  for  instance,  that  of  buiglary, 
wbsB  Ae  eye  of  the  p«ly  to  be  joined  is  dosed  in  sleep  t  but  even 
bsro*  Ae  iadividnal  may  do  much  for  himself  hy  locks  and  bara«  and 
oAor  nnukv  expe^ents  for  keej^ng  the  robber  at  bay. 

In  the  partionar  crime,  however,  which  prompted  tlds  Oharge, 
MiAer  the  polioemaa  nor  the  loeksmitb  can  guard  your  property 
fron  the  ^toiler.  By  glring  him  yonr  confidence,  yon  show  concln- 
sivdy  that  he  is  not  one  of  that  class  on  whom  it  has  a  wholesome 
aflhct  to  torn  the  e^es  of  thepolice.  Sunncion,  until  some  act  of  the 
servant  bad  raised  it  ag»nst  mm,  would  m  tn^Utlc  as  well  as  emet, 
sBd  migbt  produce  a  stsfte  of  mind,  leaiflog  by  slow  bat  snre  steps  to 
the  consequeneos  which  had  been  feared. 

Theo,  with  regard  to  security  from  locks,  yon  yourselves  put  the 
key  into  your  servant's  hand,  and  yon  must  do  so,  if  your  confidence 
is  real  and  not  feigned.  In  short*  yon  must  do  so  if  yon  are  to  have 
tbe  asMstanee  wbieh  you  propose  to  younelves  in  creating  the  trust. 
But  to  indnlge  in  gratnitoni  susgivings,  wonld  be  to  wiUihold  Iho 
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confidence  which  70U  profess  to  repose  in  him,  and  tbaa  to  inrite 
reprtsaU.  Nevertheless,  there  are  man;  expedients  which  ma;  be 
used  with  honour  and  advantage,  because  their  operation  will  be  to 
prevent  or  weaken  the  temptation  to  crime,  instead  of  being  directed 
towards  its  discovery  when  committed.  Where  the  servant  is  em- 
ployed to  receive  monies  for  his  master,  let  the  periods  of  reckoaing 
be  at  first  very  short,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  let  them  be 
observed  b^  the  master  ur  the  s^ent  with  whom  the  receiver  is  to 
account  with  unfailing  punetniditj  t  and,  as  far  as  it  !a  posabl^ 
let  tbe  identical  notes  and  oohu  which  tbe  servant  has  received  ba 
those  which  he  pays  orer  in  ^scbarge  of  his  ■eooantabiIit7<  I  bare 
here,  gentlemen,  to  remark  that  my  experience  In  this  court  has  M 
me  to  beliere  that  mnoh  blame  rests  on  tbe  emplojrers  for  their 
sttpinenesa  with  regard  to  tbe  observance  of  their  own  rales,  and 
that  in  permitting  money  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  servant  io 
breach  of  anch  rules,  they  have  themselves  created  the  temptation 
under  which  be  has  succumbed ;  and  that  being  so,  it  has,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  rule  wlucb  the  master  baa 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude  has  been  raised  up  gainst  the  servant 
upon  his  trial,  for  embezzlement,  so  that  I  can  sever  be  satisfied  with 
being  told  what  are  the  rules  of  any  house.  I  am  obliged  very 
minutely  to  ascertain  whether  these  regulations  are  living  or  dead — 
whether  they  are  safeguards  to  both  parties,  or  a  snare  to  the 
Unhappy  prisoner. 

When  the  servant  has,  by  a  sufficient  length  of  probation,  es- 
tablished his  right  to  an  extended  confidence,  let  it  be  given ;  bot 
let  the  concessioQ  not  be  tacitly  assumed  by  tbe  servant ;  it  should 
be  a  distinct  act  of  promoUon  by  tbe  empiojer.  For  inatane^  tbe 
servant  of  proved  tmstworthinest  may  now  be  permitted,  out  of  tlie 
Bumswbich  ha  receives  for  bis  master,  to  make  payments,  and  to 
draw  his  own  salary,  accotanting  <Hily  for  tbe  balance.  But  tbb 
ought  to  be  felt  as  a  great  extension  of  the  trust,  and  as  secsssarilr 
exposing  tfae  servant  to  considerable  temptation.  That  second 
Bti^e,  therefore,  should  not  be  arrived  at  until  his  character  u  vt 
known  stability. 

By  the  observance,  gentleman,  of  these  and  umitar  precautions, 
many  a  youth  might  have  been  saved  from  the  abyu  into  which  he 
hai  plunged — man}[  a  ^onth  of  hope  and  promise  for  ever  blighted. 
It  is  distressing  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  even  upton  the  rude  and 
the  brutal,  upon  those  who  are  inured  to  hardships,  and  for  whom 
public  shame  has  no  terrors  ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  task  indeed  to  admi- 
nister  the  law  againut  those  whose  habits,  manners,  and  trwaing 
make  its  visitations  absolutely  appalling,  and  whose  sufferings  are 
generally  multiplied  in  tbe  persons  of  relatives  and  friends,  evee 
more  kwnly  sensitire  than  the  prisoners  thenuelret.  I  am  sore  yoa 
will  agree  with  me,  gentlenwn,  that  an  employer  who  is  led  by  the 
course  of  avideno^  or  by  bis  reflections,  to  be  eonsoions  that  his  own 
negl^ence  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  servant's  fall,  must  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  feeling  very  little  to  be  envied.  With  iw 
permission,  I  will  pursue  the  subject  of  prerentive  dtecks  •  little 
furtbier. 
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Mr.  St«[^ens,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,^eeps  a  register  of  al 
oomplaints  which  are  brought  to  his  knowle<%e  of  the  loss  of  monev 
or  goods,  bj  robber;  or  theft.  1  have  inspected  this  docoibent,  and 
have  been  grieved  to  observe  what  a  large  amount  of  deuredatton  is 
conunitted  br  prostitutes.  With  regard  to  offences  of  this  descrip- 
d(Hi,  no  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  poltce  is  a  preventive  check,  the 
abstnce  of  which  would  soon  be  felt  in  the  maltiplication  of  such 
robberies.  But  stitl  we  cannot  but  perceive  that,  for  the  due  reprea- 
nen  of  these  evils,  we  must  have  resort  to  very  different  expedients 
to  those  of  police — a  higher  education  for  all  classes  is  called  for — 
rel^iovsand  moral  training  mnat  take  a  more  prominent  place  among 
OS  than  has  been  yet  accorded  to  it,  until  the  appetites  are  brought 
aodemlgectioD  to  the  coasmeaoe. 

Nor  can  we  safely  neglect  mioor  exptdients.  We  safibr  in  Eng^ 
land  for  Ae  want  of  barmless  and  etevating  recreatioDs,  What- 
tver  aogtnenta  health  of  mind  and  of  body  enables  us  to  make  a 
■toater  defence  against  the  tempter.  And,  gentlemen,  amuaemeats, 
fropitly  otmdocted,  migbc  n^atmially  subserve  wen  the  parposes  of 
aooad  raaoatioa. 

From  the  register  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  would  appear  that 
in  this  town  more  property  is  stolen  by  persons  who  enter  houses 
with  false  keys,  than  oy  any  other  mode  Of  theft.  This  being  an  ascer- 
tained &ct,  I  have  made  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  locks  on  the 
boose  doors  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
this  kind  of  depredation,  and  I  am  told  that  they  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  insomuch,  that  a  few  skeleton  keys  are  all  that  is  required 
to  command  admission  to  these  dwellings,  exposed,  as  tbe^  too  fre- 
qwDtly  are,  by  the  absence  of  their  occupants,  who  have  no  servants 
to  leave  in  charge  of  their  property.  Here,  then,  a  small  ezpendi- 
tore  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  would  work  as  a  most  efficient  pre< 
veative  check,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  ought  nut  to 
be  oTO'lookad. 

I  bare  often  in  this  court  nrged  upon  both  juries  and  prosecutors 
the  misclueft  which  flow  ftvm  the  pernicious  habit  indulged  in  by  the 
shopkeepers  of  thia  town,  in  common  with  those  of  other  places,  who 

r'st  ID  exposing  their  wares  at  their  shop-doors.  Many  a  child 
been  led  into  overpowering  temptation  by  this  practice.  But 
when  I  have  remonstrated  with  the  shopkeeper,  he  has  stated  in 
jostifleation  or  excuse,  that,  while  bis  brethren  in  the  trade  adopt  the 
same  expedient  for  attracting  customers,  he  is  compelled  to  follow 
their  example  j  and,  gentlemen,  whether  compelled  or  not,  I  fear  he 
will  follow  it  unUl  the  legislature  prohibit  this  blameworthy  exposure 
of  property,  which,  I  think,  might  very  appropriately  be  punished  by 
confiacatioD  of  the  articles  thus  exhibited,  or,  at  all  events,  by  u  pecu. 
aisry  fine,  rapidly  increasing  on  every  repetition  of  the  offence. 

Sach,  gentlemen,  are  the  means  of  prevention  which  it  occurs  to 
DC  to  lay  before  you  at  the  present  moment.  That  I  have  not 
exhaoat«d  the  sabject  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 


SEQOBL. 

A  VoLVMB  might  be  written,  and  usefully  written,  on  the  preveu- 
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tive  cfa«okt  to  crime  whioh  individiuli  and  private  awodatioits  might 
exercUa  without  the  aid  of  law,  bj  aoqairing  a  salntan  infloaan 
over  the  minds  of  the  olaMOi  at^ndiiig  oelow  them  in  torn  wale  of 

raok. 

It  is  imposaible  to  overrate  the  efficacy  of  indindoal  aetioo,  if 
society  were  BufBcieotly  imbued  with  the  wdm  of  what  each  of  iti 
memMTS  is  capable  of  doing',  and  ought  to  do.  There  u  not  one 
among  us,  however  bumble  in  degree,  who  has  not  some  power  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  the  nearer  in  ftocial  pMition  are 
those  who  inftuenca  to  those  who  are  to  be  influenced,  the  fftmUt 
and  more  persistent  that  ioflnence  will  be.  Benevolent  attoations  on 
the  part  of  the  rich  lead  to  the  hope  of  bene&ctionB.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  ^oor  that  sjnpa&ies  wbidi  atap 
abort  of  gifis  are  genuine ;  and  it  u  perhus  more  dUffictUt  ftr  him 
who  is  moved  by  real  sympathy  to  withhold  his  boim^,  or  enn  to 
restrain  it  withm  its  doe  limits.  And  yet*  how  maamrfd  the  erib 
which  accrue  from  charity,  unless  its  administration  be  governed  by 
sonnd  judgmrat,  and  by  a  reserve  which  wears  t^e  appearaoee  ot 

¥'nd^og  parsimony!  Thna  danger  Ites  on  either  side  the  j^etL 
he  open  hand  enconr^^  the  pauper  spirit — reliance  on  the  aid  of 
others ;  it  weakens  every  motive  to  industry  and  thrift,  eveDtnaUy 
fastens  upon  the  object  of  its  benevolence  a  curse  more  t«rrtble  Uun 
the  direst  poverty,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose,  it 
is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  ail  wholesome  ascendancy  over  hia  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  equal  soundness  of  judgment,  great  command 
of  temper,  and  unvarying  gentleness  of  manner,  are  required  te 
prevent  him  whose  wants  are  very  sparingly  supplied  oat  of  stores 
which  ha  knows  are  ample,  from  indulging  in  feelings  which  main 
the  intercourse  between  the  jurties  anything  but  condaoive  to  a  frame 
of  mind  likely  to  elevate  hu  aapirationai  and  give  firmneai  of  tons 
to  his  resolves. 

After  all  the  experiences  Bull  has  had  of  the  cost  and  ftulure 
of  TraDsportation ;  after  all  the  facts  and  %ures  whi^  ham 
been  placed  before  him  hj  men  of  ability,  of  honor,  and  incited 
b;  the  purest,  the  most  dinnterested  feelings,  it  seems  stranee 
that  be  should  still  continue  obtuse,  a  perfect  bucolic  Bau, 
wedded  to  the  old  pastures,  and  incapable  of  raising  hia  nose 
above  the  old  familiar  ground.  PssTBtmoN  is  a  principle  hs 
wll  never  adopt.  He  imported  the  Great  Plagne  from  Tvukej 
in  rags  and  wearing  appanl;  he  "took  in"  ^e  Cholera  from 
Hamburg  at  aaj  time  these  twenty-four  years,  and  never  tried 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  rags  and  bones  in  which  it  is 
supplied  to  him.  In  come  the  rags  and  bones,  out  flares  the 
Cholem,  down  go  Doctor  Southwood  Smith,  and  a  cohort  of 
young  physicians,  with  an  impedimenta  of  laudanamj  brandjj 
and  «ialk  mixtures,  but  every  thing  is  done  <tfier  the  mischief 
has  b^n.   Jqst  a«  Bull  acts  in  the  case  of  physical,  ao  does 
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be  act  in  the  cftse  of  moral.  di!»ease-^he  will  do  ahy  thing  to 
paniah  crimd,  he  will  do  nothing  to  prevertt  It. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  cases  stated  befote  the  last 
TVansporlatiou  Goraiuiltes  of  the  Hou«e  of  Comiaons.  We  have 
it  nended,  that  Althouglt  Tlcket-of-Le«vc  men  oould  be  shown 
to  bflvt!  broken  tteiy  condition  of  th«  endonement  on  th6 
Ticket,  although  Ihej  could  be  proved  to  dtfvote  their  felon 
energies  to  the  training  of  young  thieves^  j^et  Bull's  police,  thd 
"active"  foroe«  Would  not  check  the  Ticket-of-Leave  man  in 
his  obttrse  of  cHme.  Wliy  sboald  he  do  so?  He  knows  the 
flash  honses;  h6  know^  where  the  thieves  can  be  found;  he 
knows  that  if  he  visits,  aa  he  does  visit  nightly,  the  hatlnts 
when  every  aum  end  woman  of  the  qoarteris  a  thief,  and  wora<i^ 
tfaat  they  will  raquire,  and  make  a -confession  in  the  interro- 
ptoiy,  ''Do  you  want  me?"  and  "the  active  aud  intelligent 
dfflcer  "  acting  under  the  red  tape  and  sealing-wax  Commissioner, 
nys  "No."  Is  this  Prevention?— Is  this  right  or  jOst  towards 
tbejMblic? 

Tlien  we  have  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  called  in  England, 
ilnne  Store  Deakra,  and  in  Ireland,  Gatiier-etn-Upa,  or  Bag 
and  Bone  Sellers.  It  was  proposed,  and  most  strongly  urged 
^  Ur.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  Charges  tu  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Krmiiq^na,  that  these  trades  should  be  strictly  r^ulatedi 
md  IB  We  think  oar  friends  may  read  his  observationB  with 
idvanti^,  we  here  introduoe  them : — 

It  has  been  dflea  udd,  and  with  perfect  truth,  th&t  If  there  were  no 
rMeima,  there  would  be  do  thieves  ;  because  a  thief  caauot  live  upon 
tiw  eoMmptioD  of  the  articles  which  ha  may  eteal,  man;  df  them 
BOt  bung  capable  of  beiog  so  used;  he  lives  thea  by  taking  the  arti* 
lis*  to  the  oapitalift — the  criminal  capitalist — who  buys  them  at  a 
redooed  rate,  add  who  thereby  supplies  the  thief  with  money  for  the 
pnrpcMes  of  his  maiatenance.  It  has  always,  th«reftire,  been  thoi^ht 
of  ^sat  importance  that  sooh  offinders  should  be  severeW  pariished, 
bM  the  diffiealticB  of  ooovietion  are  very  great,  iasomuch  that  since 
I  hafe  sat  here,  now  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  I  have  had  before. 
laeTery  fiew  indeed  of  these  capital  receivers.  Now  and  then  some 
canal  reeeivers  have  been  brought  before  me,  but  their  cases  were 
not  of  a,  nature  to  render  tbeir  detection  very  useful  to  the  oomma. 
nity.  With  regard  to  the  individual  cases  to  come  before  jou  1  shall 
up  nothing,  knowing  as  I  do,  bow  competent  you  are  to  deal  with 
them  accor<UnK  to  their  deserts.  At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  *ay  of  convicting  the 
pnctiwd  receiver  of  stolen  goods  who  keeps  a  shop  for  taking  in  this 
^ind  of  property,  bave  tnrned  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  <ron- 
|idar  whstber  a  trade  of  this  kind  ongbt  to  be  permitted  to  be  an  oyen 
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trade,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  ooDtroUed  and  regvlated  hj 
\iomw.  If  there  were  Uceosea  for  sacb  Bhopst  thej  should  onljr 
be  granted  on  one  condition.  No  person  nhuold  receive  a  licensi 
nnleu  he  could  shov  that  he  was  a  respectable  person,  hy  bringioj 
the  signatures  in  bis  favour  of  a  given  namber  of  persons — honie- 
bolders  of  known  honest;  and  integrity.  Again,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  all  snob  houses  should  be  so  constmctad  as  not  to  be  out  of  the 
observation  of  the  police,  and  that  the  occupiers  of  them  should  be 
required  to  keep  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  articles  par* 
chased  bjr  them,  and  the  names  of  those  persons  who  bring  tJam. 
Ail  this  Ml  been  done  in  the  tewn  of  LiTerpool,  and  perhi^  ek^ 
where.  Gertunl;  we  know  that  this  oonrse  haa  been  followed  at 
Livorpool,  under  the  powers  of  a  local  act ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  reeolta  are  verj  beneficial — that  it  has  restrained  and  dimimabed 
the  numben  of  thefts*  b;  throwing  impediments  in  the  waj  of  the 
tblevei  disposing  of  stolen  propertjr,  because  thej  dare  not  take  it  to 
a  really  respectable  man  for  tear  of  detectioa,  and  moat  take  it  to 
a  person  who  either  positively  and  absolutely  knows  Uiat  it  has  been 
stoleOf  or  at  all  events  shuts  bis  eyes,  and  takes  care  not  to  know  that 
the  article  is  stolen.  As  to  nice  distinctions  between  one  ouui  and 
another  in  such  cases,  I  will  not  attempt  to  ftraw  tbem.  Tbe  hat, 
indeed,  which  separates  is  very  fin^  and  I  will  not  oeenpj  year  tine 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  it. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  discover  anjbodj,  exceptjog 
A  thief  or  a  receiver,  wlio  would  obieot  to  the  adoptioa  of  such 
a  safeguard  as  is  here  ui^d.  And  further,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  onr  thieves  know  the  full  value  of  speed,  anfl 
tltat  goods  stolen  in  London  can  be  easily  transmitted  to  Live^ 
pool,  or  to  Birmingham,  or  to  Dublin,  if  necessary,  to  the  safe 
custody  of  "the  agent/'  and  can,  so  far  from  tbe  place  of 
plunder,  be  disposed  of  vith  a  facility  very  like  to  impunity. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  principle  would  be  cpen 
to  abuse,  but  we  du  not  perceive  the  danger,  as  it  is  quite  puis 


15th  Vic.,  c  19,  the  "Act  for  the  Better  Preveutaon  of  Of- 
fences," persons  found  by  night  armed,  or  with  house-breaking 
implement?,  or  with  their  faces  blacked,  or  in  suspicious  places, 
may  be  arrested,  and  the  burthen  of  proof  of  innocent  inten- 
tion is  cast  upon  the  prisimer :  so  far  some  very  small  portion 
of  the  very  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  got  in. 

We  know  that  in  su^^eating  these  things,  frequently  as  they 
have  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  astute  men 
in  these  countries,  we  expose  ourselves  to  tbe  imputation  of 
endeavouring  to  check  the  criminal  by  infringing  the  liberty  of 
the  honest,  industrious,  but  poor  man.   Not  a  bit  of  it.  We 
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know  perfectij  well  that  those  who  have  devoted  the  labor  of 
Hves  to  the  sludj  of  tliese  principles  of  Prevention,  and  at  the 
bead  of  the  cohort  we  may  plaoe  Lord  Brougham,  consider  all 
UuB  talk  and  writing  aboat  iuftinging  the  liberty  of  the  poor 
DIB,  by  onr  attempts  to  anest  the  pn^ress  of  the  criminal,  m 
simplT  and  emphatically*  aa  Mr.  Bureiell  would  call  it, 
''Fudge/'  as  we  call  it  now,  "Bo«h."  The  man  who  shoald 
and  wonld  be  most  pleased  to  see  the  principles  of  prevention 
ctrried  oat  folly,  reasonablyf  and  &irly,  is  the  honest  indus* 
trioas  poor  man.  Abw  lie  fears  that,  in  walking  through  the 
streets,  going  to  or  coming  "from  their  work,  his  children  may 
Biret  with  and  become  toe  associates  of  vicious  companions 
Metf  bmpM  io  Ue  poHee,  We  know  too  how  the  honest  poor 
dread  the  effects  of  this  street  association.  We  cannot  foi^t 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  writing  on  Dnnlop's  Act,  and  the  Aberdeen 
lodustrial  Schools,  telb  as,  on  the  anthority  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
ThfHnaon  of  Banchory,  that  whilst  the  wealthy  inhabitanta  con- 
tributed only  £160  to  the  schools,  thb  wohiuno  men  contri- 
buted £250,  and  whyP — they  stated,  as  Kr.  Thomson 
writes: — "Before  this  school  was  opened,  we  were  afraid  to 
trust  oar  children  a  moment  out  of  doors  alone;  they  were  ex- 
posed to  learn,  and  did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief ;  but  now 
this  school  has  cleared  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds  who 
ewnipted  them.  We  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  t^m  out,  and 
Aerefore  we  tapport  this  Mdtod." 

It  ia  easy  for  a  man  sitting  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  daugh- 
ters snd  sons  singing,  or  drawing,  or  reading  around  him,  to 
talk  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  such  a  system  of 
prevention  as  above  stated  were  adopted.  It  would  be  very 
bard  indeed  if  Ae  were  carried  off  to  the  stetiou;  but  if  he  were 
I  poor  honest  man,  with  sons  and  duightera,  and  if  he  knew 
tlial  l%e  NMUtt  a  good*looking  house-brraker,  lived  next 
door,'  and  was  well  known  to  the  police,  would  he  not  wish  that 
the  pcJice  could  be  induced  to  take  possession  of  the  interesting 
and  dangerous  Nobbier,  Webeiieve  that  he  would  be  quitesatis- 
fied  to  be  arrested  himself,  as  living  in  a  suspicious  neighbonr- 
hood,  bnt  knowing  he  could  prove  hit  ekaraeter,  provided  he 
were  snre  of  2Sltf  Nobbier's  removal,  and  feeling  that  with  that 
renovsl  there  wonld  vaniah  all  danger  that  his  daughter  might 
become  the  house-breaker's  trull,  or  his  son  the  accomplice  of 
thieves  and  bursars. 
Modi  as  the  adoption  of  those  meaaores  of  Prevention  would 
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tend  towards  checking  the  spmul  of  crime,  H  veald  be  iooom- 
plete  without  that  which  has  been  so  often  and  long  songht, 
yet  so  frequently  refused — the  appointment  of  a  PubUc  Prose- 
cutor. *'I  am  ashamed,"  wrote  Lord  Brougham,  iu  his  paper 
read  at  the  Bristol  Meeting  of  the  NMional  Befomiatorj  Unioo, 
"that  I  bare  still  to  ppeak  of  prosecutors*  voIoDtary,  gratuitou 
oton,  as  required  to  execute  the  law  against  orioiinals. 
is  no  oountrj  but  England  in  m  mde  a  condition  as  io 
be  withont  a  public  prosecutor;  no  country  but  Sngland  in 
which  it  is  possible,  for  a  trMing  sum,  to  bn^  off  a  proeecatioD; 
and  in  wluch  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  committed  to,  its 
bluest  office  oast  npon»  private  indiridnals — generally  apoa 
the  very  last  persons  on  whom  it  shonld  fall*  the  partietii^ni 
by  de  afenc*.  When  I  quitted  office  in  1854,  I  had  neaiif 
accomplished  the  important  object  of  obtaining  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  public  prosecutor.  The  persevering  effi>rte  of  Mr. 
Philimore  have  succeeded  in  making  this  important  sobjeot 
fully  understood  by  the  country,  and  in  obtaining  from  the 
Govwnment  a  pledge  to  bring  forward  a  measnre  fot  at  least 
lemoving  part  of  the  evil  complained  of." 

We  do  not  think  the  case  could  be  pat  stronger  than  thti. 
After  a  man  has  been  plundered  and  robbed  by  anotlier,  he  ii 
expected,  having  no  hope  of  being  reimbursed  the  money  loatj 
to,  as  it  is  well  said,  **  throw  good  mon^  after  bad"  in  prose- 
cuting  the  offender.  It  must  ^so  be  remembered,  that  veiy 
&equeuUy  the  friends  of  the  culprit  come  around  the  injured 
person,  and  all  kinds  of  motives  are  urged  upon  him,  inducing 
him  to  forego  proceedings,  which  he  eventually  may  do,  because 
he  thinks  that  to  proceed  will  look  like  a  desire  for  revenge, 
and  this  appearance  will  be  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  case,  when  it  is  known  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  gained 
in  the  way  of  cash  by  a  prosecution,  the  whole  cost  (tf  wliicb 
.most  be  bcvne  by  the  prosecntw. 

Thna  it  is  that  the  private  prosecutor  is  situated ;  urged  to 
punish  bv  a  sense  of  outrage  or  injury  done  to  himself;  en* 
treated  by  the  friends  of  Uie  offender  to  forgive  inn : 
harassed  on  all  sides  within  and  without,  be  knows  not  what  to 
do,  and  he  b^ins  to  understand  how  troublesome  a  dame  kbit 
lady  with  the  bandaged  eyea  can  become. 

A  public  prosecutor  Hx>uld  save  us  from  all  these  "  fixes." 
Friends  could  no  more  entreat  hiin  than  they  could  entreat  a 
jadge;  all  the  weepings  of  women  and  the.  impbrings  uf  men 
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voqMI  be  Qseless.  for  the  prosecutor  would  represent  not  ait  iu- 
jarad  man,  bat  an  outraged  taw. 

We  are  writing  of  private  prosecutions ;  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  grave  canes  in  which  the  whole  polity  of  the 
State  is  eonoerneJ,  the  necessity  fura  public  prosecutor  ia  still 
mm  evident.  We  do  not  gu  back  to  Wunright's  case,  a  case 
oocurring  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  fully  stated  in  the  late  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Talfourd's  final  Memorial  of  CAarlet  Lamb ;  we  do 
Mt  here  produce  other  cases  which  we  have  heard  from  lawyers 
of  gieat  standing,  proving  clearly  that  a  public  prosecutor  was 
UPoessarT  always,  oat  newf  more  than  now,  when  Knowledge 
nslces  l£e  mnrderer  or  the  fbr^  safe,  as  he  fsnci^s  in  the 
commission  ot  his  crime,  and  Science  steps  in  to  aid  his  escape 
from  the  dock. 

We  do  net  take  Palmer's  case  as  an  instance — it  was  too 
glaring — but  we  do  take  the  escape  of  James  Sadleir,  and  the 
hitch  aboat  amating  the  murderer  of  Little,  both  Irish  cases, 
!■  instances. 

It  was  well  known  that  James  Sadleir  was  suspected,  long 
before  it  was  proved^  that  he  was  guilty.  It  was  nobody's  duty 
to  sift  the  case  in  the  early  stage,  but,  day  by  day,  the  case 
developed  itself.  Then  came  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolla — then  came  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-Oeueral  for 
Iidud—we  had  firutna  in  the  four  Ooarta  and  Gassius  in  tlie 
Honae  of  Commons— and  the  whole  question  was  stated  in  two 
luMS  of  a  ballad : — 

"  How  Junes  Sadleir  bonlted  I'd  like,  faith,  to  know. 
Was  the  Histher  too  quick  or  th'  Attorney  too  slow  ?** 

We  all  know,  that  from  the  time  an  Attorney-General  is 
appointed,  he  has  only  two  aspirations — one,  that  Providence 
will  raise  some  Judge  to  a  higher  sphere — the  other,  that  the 
Minister  will  raise  him  to  the  vacant  beuch.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Attorney-General  is  always  pitch-furked  in  for  some  borough, 
and  must  attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  AU  these  in* 
Tolvemeuta  have  happened  in  Bn^nd  and  in  IieUnd,  over 
and  over  again,  and  therefore  it  is  that  very  many  criminals 
have  escaped,  because  the  man  who  should  have  looked  closely 
into  their  cases  had  too  much  to  do,  and  .  besides,  it  was  not  hit 
pteuUar  ojioe  to  look  into  the  case,  until  brought  before  him 
by  others. 

Id  Little's  ease  most  of  the  exaatinatious  were  taken  before 
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Mr.  Joseph  William  O^DoDnell^adivisional justice.  Harring- 
ton was  brought  before  him ;  Mr.  O'Donnell  gave  every  attention 
to  the  case ;  there  were  strong  grounds  of  snapiciou  that  Uar- 
ringtoQ  had  murdered  Little;  the  case  waa  remanded — bat 
neither  at  the  first  nor  second  examination  does  it  seem  Uut 
anybodjr  appeared  for  the  crown^  as  jwosecotor.  It  may  have 
been  said  that  Mr.  Little  had  friends  who  entered  their  naam 
as  snhscribers  for  large  amounts,  to  form- a  fund  for  rewarding 
tlie  informer  who  should  disclose  t^e  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
and  that  they  would  in  all  likelihood,  send  counsel  to  the 
police  office ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  so^  Ha^ringtim 
18  freely  discharged,  but  there  was  no  pro^eoation  €t  those  who 
formed  the  case  against  him,  and  perjury  goes  free. 
From  the  first  hour  in  which  it  was  said  that  John  Sadleir  had 

Ensoned  himself,  from  the  first  hour  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
ittle  had  been  murdered,  there  should  have  been  a  public  [Nro- 
secutor  to  track  every  step  of  every  man  who  could  have  been 
at  all  connected  with  either  of  these  unfortunates.  There  is  no 
need  of  Attorney-Generals,  no  need  of  Magistrates,  no  need  of 
any  officer,  but  a  man  who  had  no  duty  save  one — that  of  in- 
quiring into  the  facts,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  of  every 
cabe  of  any  moment  brought  before  the  police  authorities,  ana 
of  every  case  of  a  suspicious  nature  coming  before  the  civil 
tribunal.  We  hope  most  earnestly  that  we  shall  never  know 
the  day  when  a  magistrate  will  be  considered  as  a  prosecutor, 
sinking  the  honourable  office  which  he  now  fills  in  the  odioas 
character  of  a  persecutor ;  yet  one  point  is  clear,  that  until  a 
public  prosecutor  is  appointed,  tlie  magistrate  must  exceed  the 
strict  scope  of  his  duty,  or  the  accused  must  be,  as  he  now 
frequently  is,  discharged,  though  guilty,  for  want  of  legal  evi- 
dence of  his  offence. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  enable  ns  to  enter  more 
at  length  into  the  other  important  topics  contained  in  this 
most  important  book ;  but  the  analysis  of  the  contents,  al- 
ready given,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
valaable  matter  comprised  in  its  wide  range  of  subjects. 
With  all  the  charges  of  L8S3,  1854,  1865,  1856,  and  with 
that  of  March,  1857,  our  readers  are  acquainted,  through 
the  papers  of  this  Rivzbw,  or  through  the  Record,  but  to 
every  reader  we  recommend  the  chai^  of  October,  1845, 
«ith  its  sequel.  The  charge  of  April,  184-8,  ou  the  Chartist 
Demonstration,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  judicial  eloquence, 
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dothtiig  the  thonghta  of  a  man  proud  of  a  land  where  Li- 
ierUt  EgtUiUt  Fraiermt^t  mean  what  they  express  in  all 
Uiit  a  vise  man  can  hope  for  in  a  Nation ;  and  the  roand 
Kose  of  the  Charge  of  Iwsaaxj,  1865,  on  ttiat  intemperance 
or  temperance,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  is  worthy  of  ^dnej 
Smith. 

We  are  happy  to.,  find  that  this  book  has  been  received 
with  general  approval  by  the  Press  of  the  kingdom ;  this 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  triomph  to  Mr.  Hill,  as  many  of 
bis  opinions  were  met  by  dissent  or  disapprobation  when 
first  enuDciated :  but  strong  in  the  sonndness  of  his  views 
he  went  on,  and  time  and  ''God's  daaghter.  Truth,"  always 
back  the  rights  and  so  we  find,  TatU  vatU  ihomme,  iant  vaui 
w  lerre. 
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Sitiory  of  Europe,  ftm  tif  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815, /# 
the  aeeeaiion  if  Lome  HapoleM^  in  1S53.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Vol.  TL  Waiiam  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinborgb  and  Lopdon.  I8&7. 

'  The  volume  now  before  as,  the  aisth  of  the  continaation  scriesi 
embraces  a  perod  of  some  interest  to  Irishmen.  Tlie  great 
revolution  which,  in  1832,  had  destroyed  the  disgraceful  borough 
system,  and  opened  the  representation  to  those  who  bad  a  right 
to  claim  it,  altered,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  the  constitntion 
of  the  Lower  House.  Previous  to  that  period,  its  members  had 
been  chiefly  the  nominees  of  the  wealthy  landed  proprieton, 
who  freely  bartered  their  interest  for  pecaniary  remODeratioa, 
but  now  that  conupt  influence  was,  to  some  extent,  cocmter- 
balanced  by  the  admission  of  the  great  manufiEtcturing  towns  to 
a  voice  in  theelectionof  candidates,by  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
rotten  boroughs,  which  had  brought  ridicule  upon  the  theory 
of  a  popular  representation,  and  by  the  extension  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  rights  of  suffrage.  And,  thongh  Ireland  was,  we 
think,  nn&irly  dealt  with,  a  due  proportion  of  the  represM- 
tation  upon  any  principle  of  allocation  that  could  stand  the 
test  of  argument  having  been  in  a  jealous  spirit  denied  her,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  changes  in  this 
respect  were  important  improvements.  The  Melbourne  Minis- 
try  having  retired  from  omce,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  summoned 
to  take  upon  himself  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  ■  Having  as- 
anmed  the  reins  of  government,  he  at  once  dissolved  Fariia- 
ment,  and  writs  were  issoed  for  a  new  election.  In  England 
the  agricultural  interest  secured  for  the  Tories  a  small  majority. 
In  S^tland  the  liberals  were  successful;  but  it  was  the  Irish 
elections  which  turned  the  scale  against  the  minister.  The 
judicious  coalition  of  the  Catholics,  under  O'Connell,  with  the 
liberals  in  the  empire,  secured  a  preponderance  for  the  Reform 
party.  On  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  first 
thing  was  to  elect  a  speaker.  On  this  question,  as  was  antici- 
pated, a  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the  rival  parties. 
Two  candidates  were  proposed;  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton  was  the 
government  candidate,  whibt  Mr.  Abercombie  was  supported 
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br  the  oppoulio».   The  conteet  vas  close,  the  latter  being - 
Reeled  Of  »  majwity  of  ten.   It  wu,  at  first,  auppoeed  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  would  fwign  after  this  defeat,  bat  eoitridering  that 
his  doty  to  his  Mvereiga  forbade  uich  a  Bt^p,  he  determined  to 
hold  office  nntil  an  adverse  vote  upon  some  qujaptiqii  involving 
a  vital  principle  of  niinisterial  policy  should  convince  him  of  the 
iuDltlity  of  endeavoDring  to  carry  on  the  gOTemment  opposed 
hy  the  majority  of  the  popular  representatives.  Aocordiiigly 
the  Session  was  opened  by  a  speedi  from  the  throne,  .in  which 
the  King,  after  lamenting  the  dastraction  of  the  two  Uonses  bjr 
fire,*  oongratulated  the  country  upon  the  commercial  proa- 
perity  which  was  universal,  but  r^retted  the  depression  of  the 
agricoUnral  interest,  and  commended  to  the  attentiot)  of  the 
Houses  the  mitigation  of  the  hardens  on  land-ownera,  and  their 
distribution,  more  equally,  over  other  descriptiona  of  property. 
To  the  address,  in  reply,  au  nneadment  was  proposed  by  the 
^en  Lord  Morp^,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven, 
chiefly  composed  oi the  Irish  Gattiotio  rotin.  "Such/*  exclaims 
Alison,  ''WM  the  gratitude  which  the  Bomish  clergy  and  mem- 
ben  evinced  to  the  man  who  had  endangered  bis  own  political 
character  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  Parliament."   Xliis  is 
anply  dap-trap.    No  minister  has  any  olairo  todunand  gfati- 
tode  for  any  conocssion  that  has  been  made  to  the  Cathows  of 
IreUnd.    Nothing  has  ever  been  accorded  to  us  wliiot)  had  not 
been  previoQsly  wroDgfnlly  wrested  from  us.    Ministers  may 
dain  the  api^se  of  prudence  for  yielding  vba(  could  no 
longer  Dafely  be  withheld,  but  gr^tnde  is  another  matter  8lto> 
gethtt,  it  mnr  be  felt»  bnt  cannot  be  claimed.   For  from  the 
earnest  period  of  Irebmd's  conuaion  with  England,  her  cfaarac* 
t«r  has  been  mistaken,  her  pride  outraged,  her  hopes  cruelly  and 
foully  betrayed.  By  the  treats  of  Limerick,  it  was  engaged  that 
the  Catholics  should  be  re-admitted  to  their  former  privilegei^ 
flhoDld  hsTB  their  property  restored,  and  should  have  liberty  to 

*  Tbe  eirctmutanM  which  led  to  this  dUastroiu  accident  is  worthy 
of  remark.  The  receipts  and  ooaipDtations  of  the  ezche(}uer  office 
had  lutherto  been  recorded  by  means  of  tallies  and  counters.  Tina 
absnrd  sjstem  being  about  to  be  discontioaed,  H  was  resolved  that 
tboH  prtmitive  imtrmnents  of  calculatigo  should  be  destroyed.  Ac- 
flsrdiiqd;  thej  were  bqddled  into  carts,  removed  to  tbe  cellars  of  the 
flooaes  of  Parliament  and  placed  in  the  flaes  to  be  consumed.  On 
tbe  I6tb  of  October,  1 834,  the  burning  began,  for  there  were  sevend 
csrtJoads  of  them ;  bnt  the  fines  becoming  ova'-heatei^  a  tcrriflc  eoii>- 
Bigtatioa  bMSt  faih,  wliiebmaiWboan  destrojcd  tfaa  bnildiog. 
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keep  arms  for  their  defence.  Limerick  sanendered.  No  pro. 
pert/  wu  restored,  but  further  confiscatioua  vera  made  in  be- 
tialf  of  the  conqaerors.  In  170S,  hj  an  Act  of  Farliamenl^ 
aoni  wen  enabled,  by  confonDiU,  to  rob  their  fethersj  tbc 
moat  distant  rdataona  to  rob  tbdr  kinsmen  of  all  their  pitoul 

Eroperty,  and  oatha  were  imposed,  against  which  the  Cetbolics 
ad  been  protected  b;  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  most  abominable  system  of  penal  laws  vu 
enforced.  £dncatioii  was  prohibited,  rel^on  was  proscribed, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  their  liberty  thCiy  solemnized  its  lite^ 
worshipping  their  God  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  No  effint 
was  maae  to  &ee  the  Gatholica  from  the  active  pasecation 
which  they  suffered  until,  in  1778,  the  first  instalment  of  our 
rights  was  accorded,  but  only  when  the  arms  of  England  veie 
most  unsuccessful  in  America,  when  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  was  becoming  fearfnlly  pmiilar  in  Ireland,  and  immedi* 
ately  after  the  news  arrived  of  General  Bnrgoyne's  defeat  at 
Saratoga.  In  *8S,  anothra  attempt  waa  made,  shortly  after 
American  independence  was  rect^nised,  and  when  60,000 
men  in  arms  had  held  their  conventum  in  Dangaiuum  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

There  was  a  third  in  '91,  soon  after  the  consummation  of  the 
French  Bevolation,  by  the  eatablishment  of  Uie  oonvention, 
and  when  corresponding  societies  woe  widely  established.  Asii 
the  fourth  in  '93,  immediately  followed  the  French  decree  of 
fraternisation,  and  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  king's  execution, 
which  had  taken  place  the  previous  January.  In  the  yeun 
immediatdy  preceding  the  Union,  great  hopes  were  held  out 
to  tiie  Catholics  that  this  measure  wonld  be  the  precursor  of 
their  emandntion  from  the  remaining  disabilitiea  under  whiidi 
they  laboured.  Bat  foully  were  they  cheated  of  the  one  great 
benefit  held  out  to  them  in  return  for  that  act  wiiich  deprived 
this  country  of  the  last  jewel  of  her  ancient  crown,  robbed  her 
of  her  parliament,  and  effaced  her  name  from  the  catalc^e  of 
nations.  It  is  true,  that  Catholic  Emantipation  was  not  iUreeikf 
promised  as  a  condition  of  the  Union.  But  the  Irish  were  en- 
couraged  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  tliat  it  waa  so, 
and  by  government  itself,  the  Legislative  Union  and  Grtholic 
Emancipation  were  always  spoken  of  to  the  Catholics  of  Irdand  as 
parts  of  one  great  policy.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reasons  for  his  resig- 
nation, states  that  he  considered  the  measure  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  benefits  likely  to  resalt  &om  the  Union.   And  he  pro- 
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ceedfl  so  aaj,  "We  felt  thia  opinion  so  strongly,  that  when  we 
met  with  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  as  to 
propose  it  as  a  measure  of  government,  we  felt  it  equally  incon- 
sistait  with  onr  duty  and  our  honor,  any  longer  to  remain  a 
wt  of  that  goTemment.  What  may  be  the  opuiton  of  others 
I  know  not,  bat  I  beg  to  have  it  auderstood  to  be  a  measure 
which,  if  I  had  remained  in  government,  I  must  have  proposed.*' 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  memorable  phrase  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  announced  the  absolute  necessity  of  conceding 
EnancipatioD. 

We  respect  the  consistency  of  Pitt)  ifho  resigned  office  rather 
thin  violi^  what  he  considered  a  condition  of  the  Union ;  but 
oar  gratitude  is  due  to  him  alone,  whose  master  mind  oi^nised 
that  unanimoQs  declaration  of  popular  opinion,  which  de- 
inoDstrated  to  ttie  British  Minister  the  impossibility  of  longer 
lefoiiiu  to  accede  to  the  popular  demand,  and  forced  him  to 
admit  Eis  inability  to  arai  the  evils  of  a  popular  ontbreidc,  save 
bj  conciliating  the  popular  will.  To  that  great  man  who  first 
aroused  the  dormant  enei^es  of  our  people  to  a  conscioasness 
of  their  power,  and  led  them  on  to  that  bloodless  victory,  before 
which  the  ensanguined  trophies  of  earth's  greatest  conqueror 
snk  into  iiisigniGcance — to  O'Conuell,  the  prophet  of  the 
veofk,  who  brought  them  forth  from  darkness  and  captivity  to 
iig^t  and  hope,  our  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  the  minister  who 
gnnied  Emancipation  when  the  alternative  was  rebellion.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  second  defeat,  the  Prime  Minister  still  held 
on,  ailing  that  no  vital  point  involving  the  general  policy  of 
the  government,  had  yet  come  on  for  discussion ;  but  soon  he 
was  deprived  of  this  miserable  excuse.  On  the  30  th  of  Maroh» 
Lwd  Jutn  Bnaaell  moved  :  "  That  the  house  do  resolve  itself 
mto  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applying  any  surplus 
of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
withoat  distinction  of  religious  persuasion."  It  would  be 
presnmptnons  in  as  after  the  series  of  learned  and  powerful 
articles  which  btve  been  published  in  this  Beview,  to  aSet  any 
oomnentary  upon  what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
"KngUsh  Folly-Fort."  Nevertheless  we  cannot  allow  this 
opportaniiy  to  pass  withoat  recording  our  own  abhorrence  of 
this  di^Koefhl  infliction  upon  the  Catholic  population  of  this 
our  countvy.  In  no  other  ooantry  in  the  world  was  such  a 
37 
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system  ever  sought  to  be  eitaUished ;  yet  EngUnj,  with 
all  her  boasted  toleratioii,  o?eiflowing  viUi  an  oblnuive  phiUn- 
thropy,  borning  vith  un  exaggonUed  zeal  for  the  oonvetBioo  of 
anonymous  savages  in  ankuown  islands,  permits  the  natiooal 
character  to  be  obnoxious,  to  the  just  censure  of  sapporting  by 
force  of  law  and  by  force  of  arms,  a  church  whioh  «w«ilow8  up 
the  profits  of  oar  industrious  poor,  giving  in  return  for  the 
immense  suns  drained  from  onr  resources,  nothing  bat  insult 
and  indignity. 

It  may  be  adnntageons  to  maintain  by  large  mdowmrats  a 
State  Church,  but  then  it  diould  be  the  <miinA  of  the  mnori^, 
and  BOt  of  the  minority ;  it  should  be  an  institution  (or  tba 
preserratiou  and  oommunicaiion  of  religious  knonie^^  and 
not  a  great  political  engine  for  strengthening  or  d^isii^ 
gOTernment  interest ;  it  shonhl  be  composed  of  a  srt  of  rdi- 
ugious  teachers,  and  not  of  a  body  of  political  fanatics ;  a  set 
of  men  laboring  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flocks,  and 
receiving  tlieir  hire  from  those  for  whom  they  labor.    Bat  it 
is  bootless  sow  to  speak  ttf  these  things,  they  have  altesdj 
many  times  been  discussed  with  eloquence  and  leanHQg;  they 
have  at  length  been  in  some  measure  alleviated;  uid  let  us  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wfaen  deprived  altogether  of  stale 
sappoi%  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  found  to  base 
its  claitoa  to  the  adhesion  of  the  people,  upon  its  own  it^riosic 
worth,  Mid  then  —  what  then  ?     The   Ministry  havioa 
opposed  this  motion,  were  again  defeated,  and  it  was  expected 
t^at  they  would  at  once  resign  ;  bat  on  consuUatiiHi  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  would  make  another  effort  to  rataia  Umu 
pontion,  and  in  the  event  of  failure,  resign.  On  a  motwn  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  arisiBg  out  of  Uie  finmerone,  tbaMkuaton 
were  beaten  by  a  m^'ority  of  27,  and  in  accordance  with  ^«ir  re- 
solution t^y  teDdered  their  resignation,  which  waa  aeoepted, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  again  assomed  the  reins  of  power.  Id 
his  remarks  upon  this  endeavomr  to  free  the  CaAcdies  fnm  the 
intdenble  burthen  nndar  whioh  tiney  labored,  Alison  di^ttsyi 
an  amount  of  ignoraiiae  in  lefennee  to  the  subjeet  of  wliidi  he 
wetends  to  treat,  disgvaoefU  to  a  man  wbo  has  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  libctal  edueatioB,  and  whieh  Is  calouktso,  by 
dei^oying  our  oonQdence  in  the  extent  of  bis  information,  to 
impede  the  suoeess  of  his  mission  as  a  historian.   In  •  fbiner 
v<rfnme  we  had  m  inkling  of  his  ideas  opon  this  pointy  bat  we 
had  so  notion  that  it  was  so  pecub'arly  his  speciality  as  to  be 
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the  onmul  panacea  which  he  would  prescribe  for  all  the  enis 
with  which  Inland  mav  be  afflicted.  But  we  fear  it  is  so.  As 
in  the  ftvee,  the  QoacK  exdaims,  "  Don*t  talk  of  nature,  or 
piejndice,  or  habit,  air ;  don't  talk  to  me  of  your  likings  or 
afeniottB,  I  won't  listen  to  a  word  a(  them.  Whatever  ails 
yoa — inflsmmation,  heartadie^plethora^disappeinted  hope,irrita- 
(ttNty  or  langnor,  orer*diet  or  too  little,  I  will  engage  to  cure 
with  a  single  dose  in  fouMind-twenty  hoars !"  So  Alison 
n  prepared  with  his  "  single  dose"  to  care  all  the  erils  of  Ire- 
Uttd,  «nd  that  single  dose  is  Emigration.  **  Mliat  Ireland 
wqi^ffed,'*  he  sajs,  **  was  not  the  abstraction  of  £200,000  a- 
jw  from  Uie  (^nrch  propn^,  but  the  removal  of  two  million 
enugranta  from  its  shore.  What  was  likelj  to  hoal  its  wonnda 
was  not  a  change  which  would  stimulate  the  ectinty  and 
aiq^ent  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  eoolesiaBtical  power,  but 
sndi  a  vigorons  administoation  of  justice  as  should  stop  the 


domestic  capital  and  enterprise^  already  overflowing  in  the 
n^iboaiing  iriand."  These  opinions  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  peMiKar  misery  of  a  misgoverned  country  to  be  oonti- 
miaUy  exposed  to  every  watt  of  doluaion  which  amateur  legis- 
lators may  denafl^  ever  to  be  beset  with  recommendations  of 
variona  and  incongruous  kinds,  and  in  every  case  the  promised 
ronedy  is  to  be  complete  and  instantaneous.  Against  a  free 
ei^^tion  to  any  p»t  of  the  world  no  one  can  be  fool  enough 
to  raise  an  obje^on.  A  facility  of  emigration  would  be  of 
most  importaut  utility  to  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
bat  we  objeet  to  tiw  improvement  of  Ireland  being  based  npon 
the  principle  that  the  smaS  occupiers  mnst  be  dispossessed  as 
the  preliminaiy  step  to  our  regeneration.  No;  give  them 
kasea — give  tiiem  oenfidanoe — give  them  what  is  thnr  r^ht, 
and  thc^  wfll  aom  raise  produce  enough  for  fJl.  In  the  nation's 
heart  is  a  steady  fiiith,  that  He  iriio  gave  them  this  beautiful 
thourii  desolated  land  for  a  dwelling,  will  yet  redeem  boUi  it 


Dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  ye  shall  be  fed."  Destroy  party 
feeling ;  aabveit  that  accursed  ascendancy  of  religion  over 
rdigion,  and  then  will  be  established — in  the  peraonufindepen- 
dence  of  the  people — the  absence  of  sabservienoe  of  one  man, 
w  one  dass  to  another,  tiie  hatntoal  sense  of  social  freedom 
psmdii^  every  part  of  the  oommnnity--^  lasting  guaiantee 
far  natk»al  integrity,  power,  and  prosperity. 


entrance  of 
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The  Wliig  ministry  at  once  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
introducing  a  measure  of  the  very  gruatcst  advautage,  and 
one  which  hail  been  loudly  called  for — we  mean  the  Cor- 
poration Reform.  A  corporate  reform  had  already  been  in- 
troduced into  Scotland}  based  on  the  principle  of  parliameu- 
tary  reform,  and  which  settled  the  matter  by  the  simple  rale 
that  the  parliamentary  electors  of  every  borough  were  to 
be  the  municipal  also.  The  old  close  system  vas  effec- 
tually abolished,  and  more  liberal  and  progressive  prin- 
ciples were  successfully  established  in  its  stead.  lu  England 
many  of  the  corporations  had  come  to  be  the  private  propeity 
of  a  few  individuals,  and,  like  the  rotten  borough  system,  woe 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Keform  Bill. 
A  commission  had  been  issued  by  Earl  Grey's  miuistry,  and 
they  presented  a  report  which  strongly  condemued  the 
existing  system  of  corporate  goverumeut;  this  report  con- 
cluded tlius — "  We  therefore  feel  it  our  duty  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  that  tlie  existing  municipfll  corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thurougli 
reform  must  take  place  before  they  can  become  what  we 
humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be,  useful  and 
efficient  instruments  of  local  government."  founded  on 
thia  report,  the  government  brought  forward  its  plan  of  cor- 
porate reform,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  in- 
cidents : — 

It  was  verv  sweeping — more  so  in  some  respects  than  the  Scotch 
Municipal  Bill  had  Deea.  The  number  of  boroughs  embraced  in  the 
bill  was  176,  London  being  excepted,  for  wh&t  reason  does  not  verj 
distinctly  appear,  uless  it  was  that  Ministers  were  afraid  of  endanger- 
ing their  small  majority  if  the;  interfered  with  the  numerous  vested 
intereKts  wound  up  with  its  incorporations.  Of  the  178  boroughs  OS 
were  parliamentary,  and  their  bonndaries  remained  fixed  as  tbej  had 
been  by  the  Reform  Bill— the  boundaries  of  the  remaining  85  stood 
as  the;  had  been  befbre  until  Parliament  should  direot  an  alteration 
Each  norough  was  divided  into  wards,  varjing  in  number  according 
to  Its  Bise :  Liverpool  wu  divided  into  sixteen,  others  into  ten  or 
twelve.  The  government  of  boronghs  was  vested  in  a  mavor  and 
town-council :  out  the;  were  to  be  elected  by  all  persons  rated  to  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  them  for  the  three  preceding  years,  and  resid- 
ing within  the  boroughs,  or  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  around. 
The  mayor  was  to  be  elected  annuatlj  for  one  year  only,  he  being, 
during  his  mayoralty,  a  justice  of  peace  for  the  borough  and  adjoining 
county.  The  councillors  were  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  one- 
third  going  out  annually  to  make  way  for  others  similarly  elected. 
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All  the  old  nodes  of  acquiring  the  fireedom  of  corporations,  as  hj 
birtb,  apwentieeibipt  &c.,  were  to  be  abolished,  as  also  ^1  ezcliuife 
righti  m  traile  or  carrviog  on  faaodiorafts  witbio  their  limits.  The 
tovn-coaaciU  were  to  become,  the  statute,  trustees  of  all  the  cor- 
porate sad  charitable  funds  administered  by  :he  old  corporations,  with 
povn  to  appoint  coramittees  for  their  management,  and  to  choose 
penoni,  being  burgesses,  for  their  directors.  The  police  wa^  to  be 
cotirelj  under  the  direction  of  the  town^councils,  but  not  the  licensing 
of  pablic-houses,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  juottces.  With 
mpect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  1 29  of  the  boroughs  a  com- 
niision  of  the  peace  was  to  be  granted,  and  the  town-councils  in  them 
were  ta  be  empowered  to  recommend  the  persons  to  be  put  into  the 
commitsion  of  the  peace.  Tberemaini^  tif^y-four  might  have  acorn- 
misuoo  on  applying  for  it  from  the  Crown.  In  the  largjr  towus 
^ni^  for  quarter  sessions  the  chairman  was  to  be  a  barrister  jf 
Bot  leu  than  fire  years*  standing,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Apart  from  the  tadinical  details  essential  to  give  a  I^al  view  of  this 
iBOitimportint  bill,  tbeleadii^ftrntareiof  it,  in  a  political  and  general 
point  <n  view*  were  these:— 1.  The  choice  of  town-coaneila  and 
nagistrates  was  intrusted  to  a  new  electoral  body,  created  for  that 
speoil  purpose,  of  all  persona  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
WH  eqairalent  to  household  suffrage ;  2.  Tbe  qualification  a'as 
aifi>m,  and  there  was  no  representation  of  classes,  as  guilds  or  in- 
corpwated  trades ;  3.  The  old  ftwmen  were  disfranchised,  and  all 
sc^uiaitiooB  of  tbe  municipal  suffr^e  or  rights  of  freemen  by  any 
other  meaos  than  being  rated  for  the  poor-rates,  were  for  the  future 
abolished,  though  tbe  rights  of  existing  freemen  were  saved;  4  Pub- 
Kcitt  was  enjoined  upon  the  administration  of  all  trusts  and  corporate 
fiuos,  which  were  eotirely  devolved  with  the  general  management  of 
tbe  boroughs ;  but-^.  There  waa  no  money  or  other  qualification 
for  counculors  ;  and — 6.  The  administration  of  justice  was  still  re- 
leried  to  the  Crown,  which  appointed  the  recorders  and  justices  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  town-councils  being  only  entitled 
to  recommend  persons  for  these  offices. 

He  abases  which  had  fxisted  in  the  old  corporations  were 
so  wdl  known  to  be  real  that  8ir  H.  Peet  did  nut  contest 
the  principle  uf  tlie  bill,  bub  touk  his  ground  on  some  of  its 
details, — that  which  excited  most  debate  was  the  disfraiicliise- 
meot  of  the  freemeii.  Tliis  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
ntakprinciples  of  the  bill,  and  we  regret  its  abandonment  as 
idettrtion  of  those  very  principles  upon  which  the  corporute 
leform  waa  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  houses.  For 
npoQ  what  principle  of  popular  representation  it  can  be  moin- 
t^aed  that  a  body  of  men  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
finances  of  the  country  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selertion 
of  those,  who  are  t»>  alltKiatf  tliem,  we  are  really  at  a  loss 
to  ilelermioc.   Besides  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
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food  government  to  permit  an  irresponsifale  bod;  havii^ 
ttie  or  no  interest  in  the  choice  of  Inose  who  ere  best  cal- 
ralated  to  cany  out  measnres  I&ely  to  tend  to  the  develope' 
ment  of  the  resources  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
a  constituency  whether  those  measures  invtJve  the  esdsteace 
and  stability  of  a  government,  or  the  adjustment  of  some 
trifling  interest  connected  only  with  some  insignificant  locslitj. 
It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  see  in  some  cities  we  could  name 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  a  large  and  respectable  bod^  of  ci- 
tizens ignorad,  aud  their  desire  as  evidenoed  by  thar  votes 
rendered  unavailing  by  a  power  hostile  to  tliose  enactments 
by  which  the  interests  of  the  majority  might  be  consulted, 
and  whose  influence  is  Freely  bartered  to  that  party  which  hu 
the  will  and  the  power  to  value  at  their  own  estimate  the 
wcaght  of  tiieir  potent  suffrages. 

To  see  men  at  the  approach  of  elections  suddenly  dug  up  from 
the  ol»cnrity  in  which  tney  are  usually  justly  enveloped,  dragged 
&om  the  poor  houses  in  which  they  are  the  constant  redpients 
of  eleemosynary  relief,  and  invested  with  the  terriUe  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  a  man  who  will  faithfully  discbaige  the 
high  duties  of  the  responsible  office,  of  whom  until  thej  coioe 
to  the  hustings  they  know  absolutely  nothing,  save  that  a  oer- 
tain  standard  (^leroimeration  for  the  trouble  and  aunoyanoe 
of  being  disturbed  in  that  rekei^  where  it  was  hoped  ramonre 
of  election  contests  would  never  reach  them  more,  hsd  -  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  magnates  of  the  band,   and  readil; 
adopted  by  the  embryo  repository  of  the  collective  wisdom  oC 
his  sopportera.   Nevertheless  this  article  of  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  Sir  K  Peel,  who  was,  however,  defeated;  the  bill  pasKd 
the  Commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords;  here  these  il- 
lustrious hereditary   legislators  introduced  the  amendmeati 
which  had  been  proposed  with  Sir  B.  Peel's  sanction  in  the 
Commons  and  were  successful,  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was 
sent  back  to  the  Commons,  who  had  the  weakness  to  yield, 
and  accepting  the  amendments  the  biUpassed  on  7th  Sep- 
tember, and  received  the  royal  assent.   l%e  bill  for  the  ngala- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church  was  again  introduced,  again  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  again  thrown  by  the  stupid  bigotrr  of 
the  Peers.  In  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  lower  housc-t 
Sir  Bh  Peel  stated  the  revenues  of  the  established  chorefa  in 
Ireland  over  and  above  all  deductions  to  amount  to  £364,863 
tterling.  Now  supposing  this  statement  to  be  comet,  which  ire 
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doDotforamomeiitioeantu  admit, but Qve^sappo^ngit  tobpc(^ 
rect,  and  we  like  to  takeour  figures  from  our  of^neqts,  is  it  no^a 
iDOiutroQs  anoraaljr  that  nx  millioiu  four  linudrad  and  Weotj 
seveD  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fortj-two  people  sliQutd  be 
compelled  b^  law  to  mainlaiii  ats,ucIiacos(,achurchwl)icl)eveu 
ou  the  shewing  of  its  own  cbaoipione  did  not  then  amount  to  more 
than  85S,064  n:einbers,and  certainly  the  numbers,  Qolw ithsitand-' 
iog  the  gigantic  efforts  which  the  proE^ely tiaers  have  made*  uot- 
withstandiqg  the  lies  wliich  tlieji  f^unually  print  a»d  oiroulate 
to  gull  their  wealthy  and  ignorant  dupes  iu  Engknd,  the 
lumber  has  uot  increased  since  then,  whereas  the  C^thqlio  po- 
pulation is  daily  becoming  more  numeroua,  and  embradog 
the  wealth,  talent,  aud  lespectability  of  the  learned  profes^iom 
and  the  mercantile  classes  of  the  community.  Still  t\m  in- 
cabus  broods  upon  the  energies  of  Ui«  people,  apd  by  keeping 
up  the  feeling  of  effete  ascendancy,  binders  idl  combined 
action  for  the  common  good. 

lu  -this  session  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  !fii)p  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  Orange  Lodges  oi  Ireland,  which  va^  90  far 
successful  that  all  these  societies  were  dissolved.  Alton's 
description  of  these  institutions  is  worthy  of  boing  noted-  He 
denominates  them  '*8  system  of  mutual  defence  fot  Uie  protec- 
tion of  Protestants  often  scattered  in  small  numbers  through 
mallitudes  of  hostile  ribboumeu  and  Catholics."  An  wdinary 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  real  objects  qf  these  societies 
might  be  induced  to  consider  them  perfectly  li^rinless,  my, 
nsaul  bodies.  But  those  who  are  aware  of  tlie  working  of  Uiese 
sodeties,  the  principles  upon  which  tbey  were  founded,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  frightful  evils 
which  sprung  from  them,  will  have  little  hesitation  in  proclaim- 
ing them  as  the  most  dangerous  instruments  of  fanatic  bigotry. 
Their  meetings  were  always  cliaracteriscd  by  the  utterance  of 
the  most  intolerant  doctrines,  and  their  primary  object  was  the 
extirpation  of  the  Gatliolic  population  of  these  countries. 
Their  bacchanalian  orgies,  which  were  not  unfreuuent,  usually 
terminated  by  fnghtfnl  scenes  of  maspacre,  in  which  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  Catholics  were  the  victims  of  their  frantic  fury. 
Imagine  a  body  of  men  excited  by  speeches  of  a  most  inflaoa- 
matoiy  nature  against  pope  and  popery,  intoxicated  by  tlie 
nnmerous  libations  jtuured  forth  to  the  glorious,  pious,  a^iid  im- 
mwtal  memory,  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  tlie  (wpa,  tko 
petender,  and  the  papists,  reeling  along  tlie  streets  of  a  Catho- 
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lie  village,  indulging  in  the  moat  violent  partj  cries,  and  chal- 
lenging in  the  spirit  of  dranken  bravado,  every  bloody  papist 
to  oome  oat  and  be  shot,  setting  fire  to  some  unfortunate  pea- 
8ant*8  hut,  and  if  the  inmates,  suddenly  roused  from  slumber, 
heedlessly  rushed  out  to  discover  the  authors  of  the  conflagn* 
tion,  visiting  upon  them  the  fright&il  vei^^nce  which  Uitj 
had  piocUimed  against  the  entire  sect.  Need  we  mention  in 
illustration  of  these  evils  any  other  incident  than  one  which 
occurred  since  the  revival  of  these  lodges  in  this  conntry.  A. 
noble  of  the  land,  the  chief  of  the  party,  invites  a  number  of 
his  followers  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  festivals 
which  they  hdd  in  jwrUcnlar  veneration.  They  come  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  They  regale  themselves,  listen  to  edifying 
^>eeches  on  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  on  their  return,  in 
battle  array,  fall  upon  unarmed  and  unprotected  Catholics  and 
ruthlessly  destroy  them.  And  this  is  the  mntual  protection  of 
which  Alison  speaka.  Surely,  historiansseem  to  have  entered  into 
a  league  for  the  purpose  of  defaming  the  oharacterof  the  Catholics 
of  Iraand,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  be  rendered  objects  of 
scorn,  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings  or  increase  their  misery.  That  when 
the  time  may  come — shonld  it  ever  arrive — in  which  a  ministry 
may  consider  it  advisable  to  repress  their  aspirations  and  re- 
strain their  progress  towards  the  full  enjoyment  of  Uieir  birth* 
rights  beqnnthed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son,  there  may  be  found 
none  to  mourn  their  &te,  none  to  deplore  their  destruction. 
The  manner  in  which  we  Irish  are  always  spoken  of  by  English 
historians  reminds  ua  of  a  story  we  once  read.  It  is  related  in 
the  quaint  old  style  uf  such  fables,  but  there  is  a  trnthfolness 
in  the  moral  which  invests  it  with  a  charm  which  the  most 
eloquent  narrators  of  pcnntlesa  fiction  can  never  hope  to  acquire. 
When  men  and  Hons  were  on  terms  of  friendship  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  lordly  mansion  invited  a  lion  who  dwelt  in  a  neigh- 
Doaring  forest  to  visit  him.  The  lion  consented,  and  on  an 
appointed  day  arrived.  The  iiost  received  his  guest  with  all 
the  courtesy  which  the  latter  was  entitled  to  expect  and  the 
former  was  well  skilled  in  displaying.  He  led  him  through  his 
vast  halls,  where  art  mnltipfied  itself  in  various  forms.  But 
what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lion  was,  that  in  the 
pictures,  the  statuaiT,  on  the  drinking  cups,  constantly  re- 
curred scenes  in  which  men  and  Hons  were  represented  as 
engaged  in  deadly  combat,  and  always  with  the  same  reault,  for 
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the  men  were  iuTariabl;  the  vioton,  the  lions  the  conquered. 
Having  shewn  his  goest  through  hia  varioas  saloons  and  gal- 
kiies,  the  masta  enquired  of  mm  how  |ie  liked  hia  pictnres 
and  titataee.  Very  much  "  replied  the  Hon^  "  but  in  many 
of  them  I  find  similar  scenes  represented,  in  wbicli  iny 
race  and  jour's  are  the  chief  actors,  and  the  saperionty  alwnys 
rests  with  yoor'a.  Now,  «r,  let  me  tell  yon,'  continued  llie 
Ikm,  "  the  lesolt  had  been  different  were  Hons  the  artisb." 
Ilius  we  an  misreinesented,  treated  aa  aliens  in  blood,  in  Ian-  - 
gnage,  and  in  reli^on,  and  institutions  which  are  established, 
arowexlly  eatablisbed,  for  the  annihihition  of  our  liberties,  the 
destruction  of  our  lives,  and  the  extirpation  of  our  religion,  are 
designated  as  societies  "  for  the  mutual  protection  of  Protest- 
ants," and  societies  for  the  administration  of  soup  and  sanc- 
tification.  The  enquiry  tlien  instituted  shewed  that  even  the 
army  was  not  free  from  the  infection.  But  these  latter  were 
suppressed  and  not  revived,  whilst  the  Orange  Lodges  of  Ire- 
land are  again  in  full  vigour,  and  annually  indulge  in  the  super- 
stitious mummery  of  worshipping  their  patron  Saint,  Billy. 

When  parliament  opened  on  ttie  14tli  February,  1836,  the 
first  measure  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  refonnation  of  the  Iridi  Corporations. 
Already  had  measures  of  corporate  reform  been  conceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Scotch  and  English  representatives.  The  re- 
ports upon  which  these  measures  were  founded  displayed  a  de- 
plorable departure  from  the  original  intention  of  such  estab- 
lishments. But  in  these  demanda  there  was  nothing  of  a 
sectarian  character.  They  were  merely  the  result  of  that  desire 
for  free  institutions  and  popular  government  which  caused  the 
passing  of  the  ParHamentary  Reform  Bill,  and  which  that  measure 
strengthened  and  enla^d.  In  Ireland  these  bodies  were 
established  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  sustaining  Protest- 
antism, but  really  for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  the  Catholic 
popnlation.  They  of  course  steadily  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic 
into  any  of  their  bodies,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude 
the  great  majority  of  Protestants  of  wealth,  respectability,  pr 
inteUigence,  who  were  known  to  entertain  any  liberal  views  in 
favour  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  The  Commission  which  was 
issued  spoke  strongly  against  the  existing  system  and  in  favour 
of  a  reform.  TheBeportaays  that  the  mcorporation  provided 
no  means  and  contained  no  constitaency  by  which  the  property, 
the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  local  community 
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might  secure  a  fair  representation  in  the  oorpofite  bodr. 
Their  membenfre^ueatl^oooeiated  of  the  rations  or  adherents 
of  particnlar  &mihes  or  indinduals,  and  the  [vincipleB  oi  their 
associationj  and  those  which  regulated  admissiou  and  exclnnoo, 
had  rareir  any  connection  with  the  common  benefit  of  the  dia- 
trict  or  the  wishes  of  its  iohabitants.  As  at  prosent  constitated 
tbej  are  in  many  instances  of  no  service  to  the  eommnnify,  in 
othm  injurious,  in  all  insufficient  and  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
per pnrpotei  and  ends  of  saoh  institoiiMS.''  Frooeediag  on 
tiiis  Bepcni  Mr.  (yLo^en,  the  Irish  Attoney  Genoral*  intro- 
daced  a  bill  for  the  better  regalatioi  of  the  Insh  Oorporations. 

He  stated,  that  thoi^h  a  ^^reat  many  eorporatioiu  had  peruhed 
since  the  Union,  there  were  still  sixty  Id  ftill  ^gow,  and  eleren  in  a 
state  of  decay.  These  sereDty-one  corporations  iuloduig  within  their 
territories  900,000  persoDS,  while  the  namber  of  corporators  was  only 
13.000.  Of  these  13,000,  no  less  than  8000  were  to  he  found  in  four 
of  the  larger  boroughs,  leaving  only  5000  corporators  for  the  remain- 
ing sixty-seven  corporations,  containing  above  500,000  inhabitants. 
The  pauoity  of  Uiese  oorporators  was  not  redeetn«d  by  their  oharae- 
ter.  Since  1 7B2i  the  corporations  had  l>een  novinally  opeo  to  ft^rniwi 
GathoUos,  but  not  more  Uian  200  have  been  adntitted.  In  Dublin 
they  {HTOoeed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  .excluding  not  only  all  ftoman 
Cauiolics,  but  the  great  majority  of  Protestants,  of  wealu,  reapeeta- 
hlUty,  or  intelUgeBoe.  The  dierift  of  that  oi^  are  chosen  by  tin 
eorporate  body,  and  th^  always  put  fvnvn  eosoeetad  with  A» 
incorporation  ftrat  apon  the  list,  and  it  was  so  mani^ed  that  the 
Oatholics  were  always  in  a  miaority.  In  a  word,  the  management  of 
corporations,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  handk,  u  no- 
thing but  a  tissue  of  injustice  partisanship,  and  cormption. 

**  The  remedy  proposed  for  these  arils  u  to  put  oor^oratiDns  under 
cffiective  popnUr  oontrol,  as  has  already  been  done  tn  En^and  ai^ 
Scotland.  In  seven  of  the  larger  boroughs,  comprising  DubUn,  Gork, 
Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Belfast,  Qalway,  Waterford,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  manicipal  coextensive  with  toe  parliamentary  occupants,  and 
to  include  everr  £10  ocoupaat.  This  rote,  however,  if  appOed  to  tbe 
smaller  bOToi^lie,  would  give  mudi  too  small  a  constituency.  In  these 
boroughs  it  has  already  been  provided,  by  an  act  passed  in  t83S,  that 
all  householders  inhabiting  £&  houses  and  upwards  shall  hare  a  vote 
for  paving  and  lighting  commissioners ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  apply  in 
them  the  same  principle  to  the  vinnioipal  firandbise.  In  tlMlai>ger 
Vffotq^  there  will  be  a  division  into  waards.  The  aldermen  mn  to 
be  daeted*  not  by  the  eowioiUorss  but  Uie  inbabitaata,  and  to  eonrist 
of  those  who  at  the  pole  Iwve  the  greatest  number  of  votes ;  one  half 
of  the  councillors  and  ald^men  to  go  out  of  office  every  three  year*. 
A  commission  of  the  peace  to  be  issued  to  the  smaller  boroogha,  if  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  saw  eanaej  in  the  la^fer,  the  mayor  Ibr  the  time 
being  to  be  the  maffistrate  of  the  boroi^.  In  the  seven  lai^er 
borough  the  council  to  elect  sheriffs,  sulgect  to  the  approval  of  tfis 
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Lord  UMrtmut ;  tiw  msawvineiit  sod  control  of  the  whole  corp»- 
late  ftindB  ud  patroiM^  to  be  vetitod  in  the  towB*ooimcil.  There  t* 
onl;  ooe  way  in  which  it  ia  possible  to  pacif;  Ireland,  and  that  ih  to 
promote  a  real  union  through  an  amelioration  of  her  institutions,  hj 
treating  her  furlj,  bj  giving  her  eqoal  privileges  and  equal  rights  with 
Eaf^and.  Deny  her  uiat,  and  the  Ubiod  m  at  an  end. 

The  Bccesnfy  for  this  measure  is  too  clearly  proved  by  the 
r^«t  of  the  CummissicHiars  to  reqaire  to  be  expatiated  on.  Tlie 
imil^eB    Belf>goveraaietit  in  our  cities  a:id  town  is  of  vital 
nDpMtanee  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.   It  is  not  by  the 
cuw^dation  or  concentration  of  powers,  bat  hy  their  diatri- 
baiioii,  good  gOTemment  is  aSbcted.    The  municipal  franchises 
IK  known  to  be  as  neeeMary  for  preserving  liberty  as  they 
are  ns^l  in  obtahuug  it.   "  The  general  term  of  the  charters/* 
say  the  Commissioners,  "and  the  purposes  of  local  utility,  for 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  granted,  import  that  the  in- 
kAUoni*  of  the  corporate  towns  were  the  class  to  which  they 
woe  addressed,  as  the  objects  of  royal  care  and  protection,  and 
:tbe  proper  administrators  of  the  estates  and  fanciions  coiifeired 
on  toe  manioipatity."    It  is  thus  made  manifest  that  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  these  institutwns  were  framed  has  beea 
wbelly  lost  sight  of,  that  the  vital  principle  npon  which  thcnr 
were  fonnded  has  been  set  at  nooght,  that  the  functions  which 
itftrstvere  delated  to  the  freemen  and  honseholders  of  towns, 
bvre  beeu  andadoasly  usurped,  while  the  maladministration  of 
jnslies  and  the  profligate  misapplication  of  puhltc  funds  to  private 
porposes  have  semd  to  aggnvate  the  burning  sense  of  wrong 
iririeh  haa  been  raeited  in  the  breftste  of  our  outlawed  people,  sx 
woold  be  tedious  to  enter  upoft  a  detailed  statement  of  the  evils 
which  existed  under  tfaissystem.  Such  a  recital  woold  be  but  pre- 
senting extracts  from  the  able  report  which  the  Commissioners 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  those  who  desire  the  information 
will  readily  have  recourse  to  the  report  itself,  and  to  those  who 
need  it  not  our  remarks  would  be  trite  and  uninteresting, 
fw  five  long  years  were  the  people  kept  in  suspense,  five  vears 
during  which  England  and  Scotbutd  were  enjoying  all  the 
bsD^ts  of  this  priceless  boon.   And  even  when  it  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  into  a  law,  it  had  been  so  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions, so  mntOried  by  the  lords,  that  it  must  have  been  difficult 
for  ita  withora  to  reoc^ise  their  original  production.  With 
wondnfnl  wisdom  these  heaven<bom  l^slators,  while  granting 
what  shoidd  have  bwn  a  measure  of  relief,  in  their  dwarfish 

ttagDimmity  abaolately  prohibited  a  Popish  Lord  Mayor  to 
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wear  liis  robes  of  office  in  the  chapel.  Bat  nevertheless  ve 
rejoice  at  its  passing,  even  in  its  present  state.  The  Irish 
chnrch  bill  again  paswd  the  Coamons,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  people,  seeing 
their  ohums  contemned  by  the  Upper  House,  conceived  a  natu- 
ral hatred  for  these  hereditary  humbugs.  But  every  other  sub- 
ject of  complaint  was  swallowed  up  in  the  loud  clamours  of  the 
people  against  the  collection  of  tlie  tithes.  Nothing  else  was 
thouj^t  about,  read  about^  or  talked  about.  FrigbUFul  aoeoes 
of  carnage  took  phce  at  various  towns  in  the  countir,  bat  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  maseacra  of  Newtownbarry. 

The 'parsons  resolved  to  have  tithes  no  matter  at  what  cost, 
and  the  first  result  of  this  resolutioa  was  the  unfortunate  trans* 
action  which  we  are  about  to  mention.  The  cattle  of  a  farmer 
named  Doyle,  were,  on  the  23rd  June,  seized  for  tithe,  and 
although  the  sum  <^med  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £2  6s. 
Uie  cattle  were  advertised  to  be  sold.  The  day  aeleoted  for  the 
sale  being  market  day,  a  laige  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the 
sale.  Thecattlewere"  put  up,"  and  190  yeomanry,  provided  with 
50  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  each,  were  drawn  up  in  line  ad- 
jacent. Some  children,  as  is  usual,  began  chaffing  the  "  £o^ 
aten"  and  some  had  the  temerity  to  fling  atones ;  the  irascible 
soldiery  fired,  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  volley  cleared  away 
fourteen  individuals  were  found  arched  lifeless,  and  twenty- 
six  wounded.  The  most  horrible  incident  of  this  horrible  trans- 
action was  that  a  woman  in  the  family-way  waa  killed,  and  the 
ball,  tearing  its  way  through  her  body,  left  the  bleeding  remaina 
of  heraelf  and  ofEspring  exposed  to  view. 

These  scenes  were  often  repeated.  At  Skibbereen  thirty  per- 
sons were  killed  in  the  street,  the  parson  crying  oat,  "my  tithes 
or  blood."  But,  notwithstanding  these  massacres,  the  people 
slill  refused  to  pay  the  tithes,  and  by  their  determination  and 
unanimity,  were  finally  successful.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  in 
'34,  stated,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
collect  the  tithes,  by  the  aid  of  military  and  police,  they  were 
only  able,  out  of  arrears  to  the  amount  (rf  £60,000,  to  get 
£1;£,000,  and  that  at  a  cost  to  the  connty  of  £27,000.  In  the 
summer  of  *34  the  Grey  Ministry  fell,  that  of  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  it,  whicli  yielded  to  that  of  i^r  Kobert  Feel,  whidi 
split  in  its  turn  on  the  Irish  difficulty,  aud  when  Lord 
Melbourue  again  was  iu  power,  and  tried  to  adjust  Uiis 
grievance,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tories.  In  the  debate  on 
this  subject.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  the  bad  taste  to  refer  to  the 
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Irub  CbtholioB  u  "JReni.**  This  was,  if  not  a  crime,  cer- 
lainl/  a  mistake  which,  in  the  eatimfition  of  some,  is  considered 
more  material;  but,  Mr.  Sheil,  in  a  burst  of  impassioned  elo- 
qDCDoe,  admiaistered  to  him  a  veil  merited  rebuke.  We  give 
au  eztnct  from  the  speech,  which  we  consider  well  worthy  the 
altentif  e  perusal  of  tliose  who  are,  alu,  too  apt  to  question  our 
lojaltjr,  deapise  onr  ooorage,  siwer  at  our  patriotism,  and  trample 
oil  oar  religion. 

"Hie  Duke  of  Welliiigton/'  said  be,  "is  not  a  man  of  sudden 
ntoliona;  but  he  sbould  not,  when  he  heard  that  word  used, 
bve  forgotten  Vimeira,  and  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca,  and  Tou- 
louse, and  the  last  glorioos  conflct  which  crowned  all  his  former 
Tictorin.  On  that  day,  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were 
trenUing  in  the  balance,  when  the  batteries  spread  slaughter 
over  tin  field,  and  the  legions  of  France  luahed  again  and  again 
to  the  onset,  did  the  *alien^  then  flinch?  On  that  daj  the 
blood  of  the  men  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  was 
pooled  forth  together;  they  fought  on  the  same  field;  they 
died  the  same  death;  thej  were  stretched  in  the  same  pit;  their 
dost  ns  commiDgled;  the  same  dew  of  heaven  fell  on  the 
gnes  that  covered  them;  the  same  grass  sprung  from  the  soil 
in  which  Uiey  reposed  together;  and  is  it  to  be  endured  that  we 
ue  to  be  caded  aliens  and  strangers  io  that  empire  for  whose 
salvation  onr  best  blood  has  been  shed?" 

The  effort  to  arrange  thia  moat  complicated  autigect  was  again 
defeated  by  tlie  liords. 

Hie  next  question  whieh  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Hooscs 
was,  "The  Poor  Lavrs."  In  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  poor  subsisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence, 
and  the  chanty  of  well-disposed  Christians.  Bythe  Commonlaw 
it  was  provided  that  the  parish  priests  and  rectors  should  sus- 
tain the  poor  in  their  respective  districts,  and  it  was  enjoiued 
on  Uie  aetgy,  by  their  bianopSt  "to  set  apart  the  firat  share  of 
tbordaefl  for  the  repairs  ana  omamenta  <n  the  church,  to  dis- 
tribote  the  second  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  with  their  own 
btnds,  in  mercy  and  humility,  and  to  reserve  the  third  part  for 
themwlvea.*'  Thna  the  providing  for  the  poor  became  one  uf 
the  neat  duties  and  uses  of  the  Church.  Nor  in  any  other 
him  oould  it  be  so  fitly  lodged.  For  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
priesthood  affords  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
vilh  destitution  concealed  from  the  broad  glare  of  day,  and 
gins  many  facilities  for  relieving  the  wants  of  deserving  poverty. 
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The  monasterieii,  too,  distriboted  daily  la^  alms,  as  wall  to  the 
vaj-farers  as  to  those  who  dvelt  in  the  uei^fooorhood.  IHme 
monasteries  had  large  e^tes.  They  treated  their  te»a^  wdL 
£TGn  Mr.  Macanlay  unwillingly  admitB  the  ben^eial  efbeta  of 
their  infloenoe.  Independoitly  of  these  monastariBs,  Aen  weie 
founded  asylams  where  age  might  find  a  refuse  for  its  deeUning 
yean.  To  one  only  of  the  many  soch  estatuishmenta  shall  ve 
refer.  The  h<»pital  of  Saint  Crossj  founded  and  eodoved 
by  a  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fbf  Uie  maintenance  of  forty*c^t 


to  atteua  on  then;  bendes  it  made  a  provision  for  a  dinner 
every  day  for  the  most  indigent  men  in  the  inty.   These  met 
daily  in  the  hall,  called  *'The  hundred  men's  hall;"  each  had 
a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  and  "two  oBesses" 
fur  Ills  dinner,  and  they  were  allowed  to  cany  home  whrt  flugr 
did  not  conaume  on  tu  spot.   Bat  when  the  monastories  were 
destroyed  by  Henxy,  and  t^eirwvea««BamSM]ated,tiiepenotts 
to  whom  they  were  allocated,  either  from  abhorrence  of  the 
"mmomeries  of  anqKistiiion,"  the  belief  in  the  inutility  of  good 
works,  or  the  claims  of  a  numerous  fitBuly,  disoontinned  the 
practice  which  the  monlu  had  always  fi^owed,  and  the  oMse- 
quence  nattu^ly  was,  that  poverty  orersjvead  the  land.  To 
connect  thia  evil  many  atatutea  wars  {nssed  by  Henry-  YII^  and 
Edward  VI,  but  it  was  not  until  the  «naotment  of  43  filii.  c.  I 
(which  is  generally  considered  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
poor  law),  that  any  regular  system  was  eatablisbed  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  poor,  consequaat  upoa  the  destmotion 
of  their  former  asylumsi   By  this  statute  it  is  provided  Hai 
the  churchwardens  of  every  palish  shall  be  ov^seera  tiie 
poor,  and  that,  besides  these,  tnere  shall  be  appointed,  u  over- 
seers, two,  three,  or  four,  but  not  more,  of  the  infadutuits, 
such  last-mentioned  overseers  to  be  stUistaatial  honsehddcn, 
and  to  be  nomiaated  yearly  in  Easter  wedc,  or  within  one  month 
after,  by  two  justices  dweUing  near  the  parish.   The  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  vaa  lon^     to  the  overseeia  of  the  re^eotive 
parishes,  but  these  (^cexs,  when  from  vaiioiu  oanses  tfacir 
services  became  (menus  they  were  rarely  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tbe  puUic,  and  various  measures  wer^  from  time 
to  time,  devised  by  the  l^isUtnre  for  the  improvement  of  the 
practical  system. 

By  statute  22,  Geo.  III.  c.  S3,  parishes  were  authorised,  by 
the  consent  of  two>third  parts,  in  number  and  value)  of  the 
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ewMfi  or  oooapiem,  with  Uie  approbation  of  two  jnatices  of  the 
peici^  to  Bf^At  gnardimiit  to  Bci,  in  lieu  of  overseers,  in  bU 
MtteM  iwttivt  to  the  relref  and  muiageineDt  uf  the  poor,  and 
aba  to  obIh  into  volontaiy  inricma  w^  eadi  4^faer  for  the  mora 
eoamBimt  aoDomodatioD,  SHnnteiiaiicQt  and  ecaplo^ment  of 
paopen.  Then  came  "The  Select  Vestry  Act,"  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  U.  Bat  these  new  methods,  thoagh  founded  to  be  beneBcial, 
asoR  the  whole,  hot  attended  by  results  sufficiently  effec- 
tire.  Meantime  eviU  nose  Arem  mramanagemeDt.  The  negli- 
gent and  injudioioaa  administntion  of  the  paroohial  funds  which 
picTiiledia  varioas  parte  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing froaa  the  impotoiit  poor  part  of  the  pronsion  intended 
for  th^  by  Uw,  aad  aaatiiig  it  on  thoee  who  were  able  but  un- 
«3jiig  to  work ;  and  Vaas  iod  to  the  enconragement,  among  the 
lower  daaies,  of  idieoeu,  imprevideuoe,  and  vice.  Besides,  the 
date  of  «ieeiitinff  the  poM^law  being  left  in  every  instoace 
to  Uie  paiisK  itMU  whicb  atood  ia  no  sabofdination,  aad  owed 
no  doferaDce  to  any  «Ktie«i^  anthority,  reforms  suj^ested  from 
withook  seidiHn  wet  with  BMich  attentkm^  and  little  benefit  was  de- 
lived&omBnirexamj^ec^wipenor  mana^eiavnt  exhibited  in  otiier 
put  of  the  kiag^doio.  Under  then  dwumatances  Parliament 
leeonunandedj  in  the  jesr  'S3,  the  is^ng  of  a  royal  com- 
lUMina  for  iaqDiring  mto  the  state  and  adiainiatration  of  the 
kwi  rebting  to  ttie  poor.  The  rapert  of  the  commissioDerB  ex* 
posed  the  evils  of  the  exiatiin;  system  with  great  ability  and 
effect,  and  the  4  and  6  Wm,  lY.  c.  76,  commonly  called  '<The 
Foor^w  Amendment  Act,"  was  enaoled.  By  this  measure 
the  adnuaistiiation  of  the  parochial  funds,  and  the  management 
ofAepoM:  tbiongheat  the  coaalay,  were  idaoed  for  a  park>d  of 
fit  yean  nader  the  aaperintendenee  aodtMatid  <tf  a  oentrad 
boara,  called  "The  Poor-law  Comnisaioneta,"  who  had  power 
ta  regulate  the  oondoot  of  the  paiuh  authoritiea  in  all  matters 
of  thk  dcBoription.  This  central  body  was  aided  by  a  certain 
Bamber  of  assistant  Commissioners.  This  oommission  was 
Mbseqaeatiiy  cxteaded  to  the  year  *47,  and  tken  snpeneded. 
The  happy  results  of  this  aeries  lef  legislation  became  so  epperent 
that  the  patwnal  regard,  which  is  ao  sweet  and  commendable, 
o(  English  It^lators  for  Irish  pro^ri^  mduced  them  to 
admit  her  into  a  participation  of  those  Ueasings  they  themselves 
had  already  experieoced.  Accordingly  a  Boyal  Coaunission  was 
iasned  to  enquire  into  and  report  i^on  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
belsBd.  At  the  head  of  thia  eomnivdoa  was  one  Mr.  Nicholl, 
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who  gave  a  dreadful  accoutii  of  the  state  of  the  couutry.  Alison 
thus  speaks  of  this  active  commissioner — Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  bumauity,  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  prMperity  ia 
Irelandj  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it  the  Commianon  vas 
eminenllj  qualifiedj  by  his  knowledge  and  abilities  as  well  as 
his  ample  experience  of  the  poor-laws,  under  the  new  syatem. 
to  discern  rapidly  the  real  state  of  the  fects.  His  ooaimission 
bore  date  the  22nd  of  August,  1836,  and  before  Parliament 
rose  he  had  coltected  such  a  body  of  information  as  was  entirely 
decisive  of  the  question,  and  threw  more  light  on  the  subject 
than  all  the  previous  debates  in  Pariiament  had  done.*'  In 
reading  that  extract  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  Alison  had 
omitted  to  put  rapidfy  in  italics,  for  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  those  who  adopt  what  Disraeli  calls  the  "forcible 
feeble"  style  of  composition,  he  very  often  in  tlie  course  of  his 
history  puts  whole  sentences  into  italics;  and,  certainly,  there 
never  was  an  instance  in  which  so  good  an  opportauity  occurred 
for  the  nae  of  italios,  for.  it  ia  rarely  our  good  fortune  to  6nd  a 
royal  oommissionf  or  oommissioner,  collecting  hia  facts,  making 
his  euquiries,  setUing  his  report,  clean-copying  it,  and  presetting 
it,iu  the  short  space  of  nine  weeks.  "  fiapid  I" — we  think  he  wu. 
A  Yankee's  manner  of  "doing"  a  country  or  a  city  ia  child's 
play  to  this  rapid  investigation.  "  The  faggot  of  French  sticks'* 
was  certainly  up"  in  a  very  short  space  of  tameu  and  eon- 
tained  a  large  amount  of  information,  if  one  could  rely  upon  its 
credibility.  Tlie  author  of  this  last-mentioned  book  tried  his 
baud  on  Ireland,  and  with  a  facile  fecundity  produced,  in  a 
fortnight  (of  which-time  one  week  was  occupied  in  copying  his 
notes  and  correcting  the  press],  some  stunning  information 
*'de  omnibus  rdbos  ^  qnibasdum  aliis,"  never  dreamt  of  in  onr 
philosophy.  But  that  a  rejwrt  upon  a  point  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  one  class,  and  the  existence  of  another — a  report  Upon 
which  was  to  be  founded  a  measure  intended  as  remedial — should 
have  been  concocted  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time  shews,  we 
think,  how  veiy  little  the  welfare  of  this  oouniry  was  conaulted, 
and  the  result  proves  this  fact  plainly — 

"  Ireland  is  now  lafleriDg  under  a  mrole  of  evils,"  says  die  eommis- 
Moner,  **  |ff  oducing  and  reproduoing  eaoh  other :  vuit  of  capital  pro- 
duces wantof  em  plojment;  want  of  employtneottturbuleoce  and  miMry; 
turbulence  and  misery,  insecority ;  inaecari^  prevents  the  introductiOQ 
and  aocumalation  of  capital,  and  so  <m.  TIntu  the  circle  U  broken,  the 
evils  must  continue,  and  probidily  augment.  The  first  thing  to  be  doa^ 
is  t«  give  seeuri^  that  will  prodnce  and  invite  ej^tal,  and  oa^tal  wW 
give  employment. 
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Bm  Mcari^  of  penon  aad  property  oaaaqt  oo^u^  with  general 
dMtttation  ;  so  tuat*  in  trath*  the  dninage,  reQlunatioir,  ud  profit-' 
■Ue  enltintion  of  bogi  ud  wutei,  the  estiiblUhnient  of  8sh«*lee  «nd 
BMonliMtoriea.  improT«iients  is  i^icaltnre,  and  in  the  ^oeral  oon- 
ditioD  of  the  eonntTT,  toA,  Ustlji  the  elevatioD  of  the  mau  of  the 
people  in  the  aodal  tcale*  seem  to  be  more  or  less  contingent  upon 
establishing  a  legal  relief  for  the  destitute."  *  He  farther  reported* 
that  no  less  than  2,385,000  persons  in  Ireland  are  in  distress,  and  re- 
qmre  relief,  at  least  thirtr  weeks  in  the  year ;  that  theroselvest  their 
wires,  and  children,  are  absolutely  compelled,  however  reluotunt*  to 
bag ;  and  that  mendicancy  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and  impo- 
tent daases  of  the  poor  generally,  whereby  encour^ement  is  given  to 
idleness,  imposture,  and  crime.  AU  this  obtwned  in  a  country  where 
the  landed  rental  was  £13,000,090  a-year,  being  250  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  Scotland  1  Such  was  the  state  of  a  country,  as  brought 
ont  by  their  own  commissioner,  for  which  Chivemment  and  its  Liberal 
patriots  had  hitherto  reusted  all  motions  for  a  poor-rate^  and  for 
wludi  they  thought  the  appropriate  r«ne£es  were,  to  tUfert  £100,000 
a-year  from  the  Chnrch  to  edncation  purposes,  and  to  give  every 
atarrii^  bons^lder  paying  £5  a  mnnicipu  vote  I 

In  a  very  able  article  in  the  last  immber  of  this  Keview,  from 
which  we  beg  leave  to  make  an  extract,  the  reports  of  Mr. 

*  **  C^tal  has  increased  in  Ireland,  httt  poptilati<Mi  has  increased  still 
mora:  and  tboefbra  the  great  body  of  tin  people  renuunwietohedLy  poor 
Dotwithstandi^  the  growth  oi  pnmic  wealth.  The  extreme  snbdbinon 
of  land  tends  to  the  same  rreolt ;  the  soil,  fertile  as  it  naturally  Is,  be> 
came*  ezbansted  by  incessant  cropping.  Except  in  the  grasing  districts, 
fiurms  of  a  hundred  acres  are  almost  extinct.  There  being  no  legal  pro- 
niioa  for  the  destitute,  and  the  snb-divisioo  of  land  into  small  holdings 
having  destroyed  the  regular  demand  for  labour,  the  oecvpation  (ff  a  piece 
ofgriimditto  tkepeatmt  the  wlp  mtanM  of  tvhnttmet.  Land  to  them  is 
a  neoesaaiy  of  life.  A  man  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  as  a  day-labourer  \ 
he  must  get  a  plot  of  groond  on  which  to  raise  potatoes,  or  starve.  Men- 
diean^  u  almost  nnivmal,  and  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  disgraeefhL 
It  is  not  disreputable  to  appear  wretchedly  clothed,  or  without  the  decen- 
cies fit  li&  Drunkenness  is  much  more  common  among  the  Irish  than 
in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  poverty  of  the  people,  the  use 
(^whiskey  aad  tobacco  ia  excessive,  and  is  said  to  be  increanng.  Much 
of  the  disorders  and  violence  which  prevail  may  be  traced  to  this  sooioe. 
There  is  a  depression  of  feeling,  morally  and  personally,  among  thepea- 
santiy;  th^  have  no  pride  In,  w  desire  to  better  their  condMon.  llidr 
dcsnhoiy  habits  are  very  remarkable.  They  postpone  anj  business,  even 
the  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  littie  crop,  to  a  nir  or  a  market. 
Their  own  work  is  soon  done,  or  they  think  may  be  soon  done  t  hence 
sriMa  a  total  disregard  of  the  value  of  time.  At  present,  the  burden  of 
tktpoorfilitetiHrefy  i^onthepoor  I  the  Ugher  cusses  generally,  and  the 
sbsMteia  entirely,  esn^  U  dhmetktr.  The  poor  at  wesent-ue  tiie  sole 
providen for  thdr  own  neoeminM  each  ont  inbia litue  holding.  Henoe 
the  agrarian  ontnges  to  prevent  their  b«ng  deprived  of  them :  and  hence 
the  kind  of  &mine  which  annually  occurs  in  Ireland,  between  the  ginng 
oat  of  the  old  crop  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new." — Mr,  Kicsoll's  Rs' 
rort,  Nov.  38,  I8M|  Amu.  SU^BM,  pp.  88,  68. 
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Nicholls.  now  SirGeoi^  Nicholla,  are  very  Beverely  dealt  with, 
and  justly,  for  with  all  the  iosoience  of  ignorant  presumplion, 
this  K.  C.  B.  badi  in  his  Bepurt  of  '36,  the  hardihood  to  ia- 
dnlge  in  assertions  and  prophecies  calculated  lo  mislead  the 
framera  of  the  ineasare;  and  they  did,  in  fact»  mulead,  for  sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  that  the  assertions  weregronndlssa, 
and  to  the  present  day  the  prophecies  remain  nnfiil^ed.  He 
says : — 

It  appears  then,  I  tftiink,  that  a  po(^*law  is  neoMSMyaa  ^^tt  kt^ 
towards  brining  about  impf  ovsment  in  the  habiti  anil  social  soaditiMi 
of  the  people.   In  tbdtb  the  reclamoHoit  of  bag*  md  wa»te» — rai 

XSTABLISHHBNT  OT  TISHERRS  AMD  UAttVr ACT  VKUt^mprOVemtHUm 

AgrienHure  and  the  gentnd  «OMK(iM  ofth*  eottatry, — md  kuU^,  xn 
KLBTATloir  or  TH»  iHitH  *S0Pi.«  IK  THK  lociAL  icAXs,  appear  AU 

CONTTHOBNT  UPON  KSTABLI8HIMO  A  POOR  LAW  111  "^Report  of  1636. 

The  reviewer  thas  comments  upon  these  speculations  and 
predictions : — 

"The  most  superficial  observer  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
— now  twenty  years  after  the  foregoing  predictions  were  given 
to  the  admiring  public  of  these  kingdoms — will  be  able  to  n- 
timate  their  miserable  want  of  value.  The  mendicancy  that 
was  to  be  suppressed  or  to  disappear  of  itself,  is  as  rife  as  ever, 
nay  iu  the  opinion  of  many,  is  more  rife  along  our  streets  and 
onr  roads  than  ever.  The  bortlien  of  relief  of  tlie  poor  which 
as  this  pompous  and  ^otistical  and  emptiest  of  theorists,  in- 
formed us,  was  to  be  lightened  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  more 
eqaally  shared  by  the  higlter,  is  heavier  upon  the  former  than 
ever.  Formerly  they  liad  to  give,  and  they  gave  in  obedience 
to  the  duty  positively  inculcated  upon  them  by  their  religion. 
Now  they  have,  m  addition,  to  pay  the  legal  assessment.  We 
say  deliberately,  in  addiUtm; — ^for  the  latter  payments  by  no 
means  are  held  by  them  to  remit  the  former.  The  poor-law 
0(^le(^*8  receipt  is  not  ocHisidered  bv  them  a  discharge  from 
charitable  obli^tions,  and  over  and  beyond  what  it  has  drawn 
from  them  by  the  force  of  a  human  law,  the  great  second 
precept  of  the  divine  law,  "  the  mandatom  novum  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  ur^  them  to  a  more  willing,  but,  of  coarse, 
additional  contxibution.*' 

"  Qo^  oi  ft  pieoe  with  such  speculations  and  predictions,  is 
that  embodied  in  the  paragraphs  of  our  last  extract,  which 
talk  of  chan^ng  the  system  of  small  holdings  for  the  "  better 
practice  of  daily  labor  tor  wages."   The  idea  of  throwing  the 
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whole  agricultnral  population  of  the  countrj  upon  the,  in  this 
is^aad,  ajwajs  uncertain,  scanty  and  fluctuating  resource  of 
money  wages  for  dailjr  labor,  as  their  ueans  of  support^  is  too 
preposterous  to  need  comment.    Why,  even  at  this  moment, 
when  the  gaps^  the  terrible  gaps  of  the  famine  and  pestilence 
years  are  yet  unfilled,  when  the  over-pressure,  as  it  was  called, 
of  population  cannot  be  said  to  be  felt,  when  the  high  prices 
for  agricultural  produce  and  the  abundant  harvests  have  in- 
Qreaaed  and  vivified  for  the  time  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
dure  ue  periods  and  months  of  inaction  and  want  of  employ- 
ment, ana  necessarilr  must  be ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  now, 
how  much  worse  will  not  the  state  of  things  prove,  when  the 
temporary  incidents  enumerated  shall  cease,  as  hi  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  they  mast  cease,  and  give  way  to  less  favour- 
able circumstaucea  ?    We  may  equally  dismiss  without  dis- 
cussion the  concluding  part  of  the  extract  where  he  sums  up 
the  Uadalion  o£  his  project  by  promiung  that  it  would  cause 
oar  '  bogs  and  wastes  to  be  redaimed,  '  our  flsbenes  to  be 
worked  and  developed/  our  '  manufactures,'  that  died  away 
□nder  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  to  be  re- 
vived and  made  to  flourish,  our  general  condition  to  be  won- 
derfully and  permanently  improved,  and  our  people  to  be  '  ele- 
vated ID  the  social  scale,'  all  by  the  ageucy  of  a  legislation 
under  every  form  and  mode  of  which  it  has  inevitably  resulted 
that  the  poor,  struggling,  industrious  man  is  made  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  idle,  the  lazy,  and  the  improvident,  and  ^r- 
tber,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  costly  staff,  or 
Bureauera^,  to  watch  and  rule  the  prison-like  workhouses 
where  the  really  deserving  destitute  are  mixed  up  with  the 
worthless  and  the  vicious— the  honest  with  the  rogues — the 
chaste  and  orderly  with  the  lewd,  the  unbridled  and  the 
shameless,  and  generations  of  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up 
without  family-ties  or  anything  to  bind  them  to  society,  bat 
rather  with  evil  feelings  in  their  hearts  at  the  rastrainbs  and 
baahiKflses  tiny  are  subjected  to,  and  the  gradging  nature  and 
nonner  of  the  supiwrt  they  receive." 

NevertbelesB,  this  report  beoune  the  basisof  aBiUt  of  whioh 
Alison  thus  writes: — 

Lord  John  Btuaell  iatrodoced  the  8iifag«ct  on  the  ISth  February ; 
and  his  proposal,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  dreaded  topic  of 
an  assessment  is  broached  in  a  popular  asaratbly,  fell  very  far  sbort 
indeed  of  the  real  aeeessitiea  of  the  ease.   He  proposed  ^  establish 
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100  workhouBes,  each  to  contua  800  inmatea.  which  woald  proTidc 
for  80,000  persons,  and  as  their  coat  was  onl;  estimated  at  Is.  fid. 
a-week  each,  the  entire  expense  would  be  only  £312.000  a-;«ar  !  Hr. 
O'Oonnell,  while  he  expressed,  contrarjr  to  his  former  assertions,  a 
qualified  assent  to  the  measure,  just);  exposed  the  utter  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  a  measure  which  proposed  only  to  afford  the  vretdied 
pittance  of  la.  6d.  a-week  to  80,000  persons^  could  afford  anjrett 
relief  in  a  country  where,  according  to  Mr.  Nicholl's  report,  then 
were,  for  more  than  half  of  every  year,  585,000  heads  of  families  and 
2,300,000  persona  dependent  cm  theoif  in  a  state  of  utter  destitotioR. 
Inadei^nate  as  the  measure  was,  however,  it  was  a  miAtj  ttvf  in  ad* 
vance  in  Ireland,  because  it  lud  the  foundations,  at  mtst,  of  a  man 
extended  aystem,  and  established  a  set  of  functionaries  throughout  tbs 
country  in  connexion  with  the  Qorernment,  to  whom  the  wants  of  its 
inhalntantR  would  become  known,  and  their  necessities  communietted 
to  the  proper  quarter.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  at  the  proposid 
assessment  of  £3 1 2,000  a-year,  which  onl^  showed  the  happy  ^noraaca 
of  Ireland  of  direct  taxation  at  that  period  :  for  the  rental  on  which 
it  was  to  be  leried  was  £13,000,000,  so  that  the  rate  on  an  average 
was  onljr  2^  per  cent.  It  was  a  striking  proof  how  little  the  real 
state  of  Ireland  was  understood  at  this  period,  and  how  ignorant  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  of  the  real  extent  of  the  social  erili 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  that  in  the  course  of  this  debate  Lord 
Howick  stated  it  as  an  extraordinary  and  alarming  circumstance,  that 
in  the  last  year  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  Irish 
birth  were  89,0S0 fifteen  years  afterwards  they  reached  866,000 in 
one  year. 

The  frightful  famine  which  decimated  the  coantiy,  caunotbc 
atbibttted  to  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  it  proved  the  iu^O&ciency  of  the  institution  in  meet- 
ing and  alleviating  the  horrora  of  those  awful  years.  The 
people  of  Ireland  should  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitnde  they 
owe  to  that  incomparable  Yiceroy,  the  late  lamented  Earl 
Besboroogh,  whose  noble  magnanimity  and  generous  disr^rd 
of  any  personal  consequences,  proved  him  one  of  nature's  noblest^ 
beings,  worthy  to  inherit,  as  we  hope  he  does,  the  priceless 
crown  of  immortal  glury ;  but  nothing  availed  to  stop  the  avftil 
ravages  of  &mine  and  disease.  Bontine,  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  tended  to  impede  any  good  that  might  be 
effected;  and  while  boards  were  discussing  the  claims  of  an 
applicant  for  relief,  the  unfortunate  were  dying  of  starvadoa 
on  the  road-sides.  The  expense  of  the  administration  of  the 
lawa  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  of  such  a  costly 
charaetw,  that  whilst  the  officials  an  rich,  the  poor,  for  whom 
these  laws  were  enacted,  are  almost  starving  for  want  of  food 
and  raiment. 

The  cost,  vs  believe,  of  the  management  of  the  pow  ia 
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Intind  is  neari;  as  great  as  that  of  England^  and  more  than  ten 
time*  that  of  Scotland. 

During  tbb  disoossiona  on  theae  matters  the  old  king  diied, 
and  Queen  Yictoria  ascended  the  throne.  Tor  us  in  Ireland 
•  these  changes  matter  little,  nor  should  we  refer  to  them  except 
for  the  purpose  of  mentioiiiug  the  base  conspiracy  which  was  got 
op  amoDgat  the  Orangemen  of  IrelnniJ^  to  put  Cumberland  on 
the  throne.  Many  persons  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they 
had  resolved  to  assassinate  Vicloria.  But  however  that  matter 
nay  be,  any  attempt  of  that  character  was  so  certain  of  defeat, 
tiinragh  the  loyaliv  of  the  Irish  Catholics  under  0*Cunnell,  that 
the  idea  was  abanaoned,  if  it  were  ever  entertained.  What  a 
^onoos  scene  was  that,  when  the  great  Liberator  of  the  people 
a»ked  them  would  they  fight  for  the  Queen,  and  from  the 
throbbing  hearts  of  6,000,000  brave  men  came  back  the  answer, 
'MVe  will  to  the  death!"  The  Orange  &ction  heard  that 
shout  and  trembled. 

We  are  very  tired  of  this  book,  and  of  its  author.  Sir  A. 
Atiwn  is  a  Barunet;  we  do  not  euvy  him  the  distinction,  uor 
envy  the  order  the  honor  they  enjoy  in  possessing  his  name 
Qpoa  their  rolls;  he  may  be  a  very  amiable  man,  but  he  is  not 
I  historian;  he  has  no  one  quality  of  a  historian;  be  displays 
neither  eloqaence,  elegance,  research,  nor  philosophy.  We  have 
somewhere  read  a  remark  that  he  writes  down  to  the  meanest 
couprehenaion.  Now  we  think  he  has  gone  farther  still.  What 
we  state  is  this,  that  while  adopting  a  verbose  style  he  is  still 
obscure,  and  his  grandiloquence  is  common-place;  he  is  ambi- 
tions in  words,  mean  in  ideas,  confused  in  arrangement,  dog- 
matical without  wisdom,  and  positive  without  knowledge.  As 
Ibr  his  politics,  they  Are  not  the  politics  of  a  ^m  ooserrer, 
nor  of  a  rationid  partisan,  they  are,  as  they  have  been  well  de- 
nominated, "crazy  idiosyncracies.'*'  There  is  that  frequent 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  italics  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
what  he  says,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Mr.  Disraeli 
hss  characterised  as  the  *'fbrcible  feeble."  He  talks  of  'Ube 
noble  oonatuicy  displayed  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel,"  of  the  gratitude 
the  Bomiah  prierts  and  people  owe  to  him  for  his  generous  con- 
dactin  their  behalf,  as  though  one  should  be  grateful  to  the 
to  the  pick-pocket  who  drops  one's  purse  when  one  has  a 
hand  upon  his  collar. 

Naturally  he  is  ignorant  of  everything  about  Ireland,  and  by 
consequence  always  uuiust.    O'Counell  he  considers  cousq 
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abasiTe,  Bl&nderoaa,  unscnipaloiu  and  comiptf  "he  had  re* 
markable  talent,  but  no  genius;  he  had  neither  honor  nor 
honesty;  he  had  all  the  daplicity  and  disregard  of  consistencj, 
irhich  distinguishes  the  Celtic  character;  destitute  of  self'Tespect 
which  in  geueral  characterises  the  Saxon;  he  had  all  the  insen- 
sibility to  personal  abasement  vhich  in  so  oHnmon  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen."  His  two  great  object 
Tere  the  advancement  of  his  church  and  his  own  persona! 
agrandisement.  Popery  is  Alison's  bngbear,  he  sees  a  Jeniit 
under  every  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  Fme's  noae  is  tiinut 
into  every  liberal  or  conciliatory  measure.  It  may  tend  to  con- 
sole  the  poor  dear  Baronet  to  learn,  as  we  have  done  with  great 
astonishment,  through  the  revelations  made  by  the  author  of 
"Poisoners  and  Propagandists/ Vho  shows  that  the  shining  cuirasa 
of  a  life-guardsman  may  conceal  one  of  the  fraternity,  anda  cab- 
man's badge  rest  upon  the  collar  of  one  of  these  members  of 
the  Pope's  brigade.  Fortunately,  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  books 
are  not  read — but  they  sell — ^yes,  people  buy  themi  plaee  them 
on  their  shelves,  and  find  them  useful,  very  useful.  It  is  Dot 
every  library  has  a  complete  set  of  Hansard,"  or  the  "Anaaal 
Begister-"  Bnt  there  is  an  index  to  Alison,  and  instead  of  writ- 
ing to  "Notes  and  Queries"  to  discover  what  became  of  Himt 
after  the  Spa  field  riots,  or  how  Ministers  defended  the  Oopni- 
hagen  business,  people  go  to  Aliaonj  and  if  the  infonnaticm  be 
not  always  fall  and  accante,  the  process  is  maoh  less  taxriik* 
some. 

The  value  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  general  information  upon 
the  topics  which  he  so  flippantlv  discusses  may  be  estimated 
from  the  learned  plagiarism  bv  wluch — witA  an  extraor- 
dinary reliance  upon  the  foi^tfulness  of  his  readers  ttid  the 
ign(tt«nce  of  his  critics — be  has  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  song^ 
to  foist  upon  the  public  the  result  of  another^s  teseaieh  with  ill 
the  appliances  of  an  original  production.  Prodaction  is  a  ve^ 
word,  possibly  not  the  correct  term,  but  when  we  wrote  it  we 
were  thinking  of  Byron  who  had  a  theory,  upon  which  beyond 
all  doubt  he  himself  acted ;  that  if  the  aathar  of  to  day  can  use 
the  thoughts  of  the  autiior  of  yesterday,  he  ia  justiy  entitfed  to  do 
so,  provided  always,  however,  that  he  improves  upon  them,  fioft 
in  tbe  case  of  this  latest  literary  pilferer,  this  gathejvr  ap  of 

unconsidered  triOes"  (though  in  this  instance  not  iucon- 
siderodfo)  the  idea  is  not  improved.  It  is  mere  vulgar  pdcine 
and  stealing  Ckarl^  Bain  or  the  Ar^  Dodger  conpRTcd 
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Iritli  BarriagtoD  tiie  fHckpodcet>  or  Claude  Jhtvai.  In  point 
of  hct  Sir  Archibald  Alison  Uflderstancts  cribbing,  thougb  ig- 
Donot  of  annexation.  The  oae  bears  the  impress  of  police 
nippre«qon»  the  oUier  has  about  it  the  halo  of  a  natoratisefll 
ioatitatioii.  Bat  we  sincerely  hope  that  vlien  literature  in 
thflse  kingdoms  is  becoming  a  power  in  the  state,  its  nobility 
will  never  aaffer  their  «der  to  be  desecrated  by  a  species  of 
qnUation  snob  as  that  of  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  given 
to  the  public  so  disgraceful  (ve  are  unwilling  to  write  de- 
ing]  a  specimen.  Our  charge  is  shortly,  plainly,  simply 
this  Scotdi '*  faistonan"  has  in  this  present  rolume,  the 
usih  the  new  lories,  palpably  copied  with  hardly  a  verbid 
cbsnge  and  without  any  acknowledgment,  much  of  what  com- 
poses his  history  of  Indian  affairs  from  Mr.  Kaye's  interesting 
sod  Talnsble  record  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  From  many 
evidences  noted  by  ns,  we  select  the  following  parallels  for  the 
penisal  of  the  reader :  Heferriog  to  Lord  Aackland,  AUsou 
thus  writes  at  page  65  : — 

AHion,  p.  656. 

"  At  the  farewell  banquet  g;iven  him  by  the  Oompany,  he  sud  that 
'  he  looked  wHh  ezattatioa  to  the  new  prospect  opening  befbre  htm, 
rfbnfing  him  an  opportunity  of  dotng  gooa  to  his  fellow-oreatures, 
of  proiDothig  education  and  knowledge,  of  improving  the  adniinistra- 
lion  of  justice  in  India,  of  extending  the  Uessinga  of  good  pyvtm- 
mtat  and  happinera  to  India.*  Those  vere  his  genuine  sentiments; 
tU  who  beard  the  words  felt  that  he  was  simrere.  He  bad  no  ta«t« 
fbr  die  £n  and  conAuion  of  a  oamp — do  ^irst  for  foreign  oonquest. 
Binple  and  tinobtmsiTe  in  bis  mannerS)  of  a  mild  and  unimpassioned 
tempenoBent,  f>f  a  gentle  and  retiring  nature,  be  was  as  anxious  to 
tbon  as  others  are  to  court  notorie^. 

Nov  hear  Mr.  Kaye's  account  of  the  same  occurrence  at 
piges  162  and  16S  in  volnaw  I 

Kayti  ynA.  u,  pp.  102, 168. 
**  When  he  declared  at  the  &rewelf  banquet  given  hhn  by  the  INrec* 
ton  of  the  East  India  Company,  that '  he  loolced  forward  with  ezal 
titioD  to  the  new  prospect  o[)eninK  before  him,  affording  bim  an  op- 
jKBtoiuty  of  doing  good  to  bis  felTow-creaturea,  of  jpromoting  educa- 
tion  annknowledge,  of  improviog  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  government  and  happiness 
to  In^ it  was  felt  hj  all  who  knew  bim  that  the  words  were  ut- 
tered with  a  grave  sinceritv,  and  expressed  the  genuine  aspirations  of 
the  man.  ...  He  bad  no  taste  for  the  din  and  confusion  of  a 
cwnp^jio  appetite  for  foreign  conquest.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in 
his  manners,  of  a  somewhat  cold  and  impassive  temperament,  and  al- 
together of  a  reserved  and  retiring  nature,  he  was  not  one  to  court 
excitement  or  to  desire  notoriety." 
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Beally  this  is  too  bad.  There  hu  been  a  oonventioneiiiaetl 
into  between  France  and  England,  by  which  Frenchtnen  are 
now  prevented  from  pirating  the  editions  of  out  books,  and 
thus  injuring  the  property  <h  the  publishers,  and  leasening  the 
profits  of  the  anthers.  Bat  we  consider  that  the  tegisUUin 
should  interfere  to  protect  our  native  writers  from  domotic 
milage,  and  restrain  che  practice  (tf  such  predatory  licenee. 
He  who  steals  our  parse  is  amenable  to  public  justice,  hot  he 
who  filches  from  us  the  result  of  our  literary  labor  escapes 
with  impunity — impunity  did  we  say  ?  Ah  t  no — not  wiUi 
impunity,  for  there  is  a  law  more  equitable  than  the  enact- 
ments of  parliamentary  legislation,  the  law  of  public  o}HnioD, 
and  before  its  bar  Sir  Archibald  Alison  stands  arraigned, 
charged  with  a  crime,  a  capital  crime,  the  puniahmeDt  of  vlueh 
no  special  pleading  will  enable  him  to  evade.  We  shall  gira 
two  other  instances  of  this  shameful  appropriation  of  the 
thoi^hts  and  expressions  of  one  whose  laborious  inveatimtioDs 
entitle  him  to  proteokion  At>m  soch  barefaced  piracy :— * 
Aluoitj  p.  60ft. 

'*  The  natiTe  states  od  the  borders  were  beeiamng  to  eriDce  ngoi 
of  fererisb  anxiety.  From  the  hills  of  NepaiJ  to  the  jangles  of  Bar- 
mah  came  threats,  at  first  smothered,  but  ere  long  openlj  uttered,  of 
invasion.  £!veD  in  our  own  provinces,  and  those  loogeat  sdgectsd 
to  our  mlc^  there  waa  an  uneasy,  restless  feeliiq^  among  all  ewM— 
the  velUknown  and  often  tmaooountable  precoraor  of  external  caai. 
tro^e  or  internal  revolt.  This  Aeling  was  pqpnliarly  strong  among 
the  Mnaioloian  inbabitanta,  forming  above  fifteen  milUona,  in  the 
upper  proviuees.  It  vas~akin  to  that  which,  oght-aDd-thirty  jeia 
before,  had  alarmed  Harqoess  Wellesley,  when  Zemaun  Sbah'ttinftt. 
ened  a  descent  feom  the  mountoina,  with  the  whole  forces  of  CeDtnl 
Asia,  to  exterminate  the  haughty  infidels  who  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  land.  lo  their  eyes  the  approaching  contest  assumed  the  ur  of  ft 
religious  crusade.  It  was  believed  that  *  *  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  would  rise  up  in  countless  multitudes  .  .  .  poor  dowa 
over  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Ganges,  and  wreat  all  dn 

*  As  a  remarkable  coinindence  we  here  observe  that  that  woadarftl 
smtence  of  Maoaulay*a  about  the  New  Zealander  is  a  piracy,  from  Ho. 
vace  Walpde,  who  in  a  letter  to  Uason,  November  24tb,  1774,  thai 
writes:— 

**  The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side  of  tbi  At- 
lantic: There  will  perhaps  be  a  Thnciydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenopboo 
at  New  York,  and  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico,  and  a  Newton  it 
Peru.  At  last  lome  curious  traveUer  from  Lima  wUl  wit  EtgitP>it 
md  give  a  deteriptioK  of  the  mitu  of  St.  PatWs,  like  the  edition!  of 
Balbeo  and  Palmyra ;  •^but  am  I  not  prophesying,  contrary  to  m; 
ooosnmmate  pruouioe,  and  casting  horoscopes  or  impirea,like  Row- 
seaa?" 
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eooDtrj  from  the  infidel  usorperB,  So  general  were  these  feelings— 
■o  common  the  panic  excited-— that  the;  formed  the  topic  of  oonrer- 
MtHMB  ID  the  baaaars  of  Calcutta  and  Itombay,  and  oooa«oned  a  ae< 
limN  im&»  m  the  vahie  of  the  pnblio  seounties." 

JTd^,  vol.  i.,  p.  290. 
**  The  native  itatea  on  our  own  borders  were  beffinaing  to  evince 
uga$  of  feverish  unrest.  From  the  lulls  of  NepauT  and  the  jungles 
of  Bormah  came  mutteribgs  of  threatened  invasion.  .  .  .  Even 
in  our  own  provinces,  these  rumours  of  mighty  movements  in  the 
countries  of  the  Nortii-west  disquieted  the  native  mind ;  there  was  an 
sneasjr*  restless  feeling  among  all  classest  scarcely  amounting  to  dis- 
a^boo,  and  perh^  best  to  m  described  as  a  state  of  ignorant  ex- 

pectsncjr  Among  our  MuBsulman  mbjeoti  the  feefiug 

vss  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  had  unsettled  their  miodi  at  th6 
tine  wfan  the  mmonred  advent  of  Zemann  Shah  made  them-look  for 
tbe  qwedjr  restoration  of  Mabomedan  snpremacj  in  Hindostaa  In 
their  eyca*  indeed,  tbe  movement  beyond  the  Afghan  frontiw  took 
tbe  shi^fw  of  a  Hahomedan  invasion^  and  it  was  believed  that  count- 
less thousands  of  true  believers  were  about  to  pour  themselves  over 
the  phuns  of  the  Pnnjab  and  Hindostan,  and  to  wrest  all  the  country 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  infidel  usurpers.  The  Mabomedan  journals  at 
this  time  teemed  with  the  utterance  of  undi^^sed  sedition.  There 
was  a  decline  in  tbe  value  of  public  securities  ;  and  it  went  openly 
torn  Diontb  to  month  in  the  streets  and  the  baaaars,  that  the  Com- 
paiqi*s  r^n  was  nearly  at  an  end." 

AHmm,  p.  597. 

'*  So  great  was  tbe  throng,  so  violent  the  press,  when  these  two 
gnat  potentates  met,  that  many  of  the  attendant  Silths  believed  there 
was  a  design  to  destroy  their  chief,  '  and  began  to  blow  their  matches 
sod  grasp  their  weapons  with  a  mingled  sir  of  distrust  and  feroci^.' 
Sooo,  bowem*,  a  passage  was  made,  and  the  little  decrepit  old  man 
wu  seen  tottering  into  toe  tent,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Qover- 
nor-Oeneral  and  on  the  other  bj  Sir  Henry  Fane,  whoee  Am  figure 
ttnagdy  iMmtoaited  with  the  bent  and  vom-ont  form  of  the  Bastcvn 
'*«f*^an.  Next  day  the  Maharajah  received  Lord  Auckland  in  his 
teet,  who  Tetnmed  his  visit.  The  mtmifleeDce  of  the  scene  then 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  Sikhs  furly  outdid  the 
Britisb  in  Oriental  splendour.  The  brilliant  costumes  of  tbe  Sikh 
Sirdan*  the  gtnveous  trappings  of  tbeir  horses,  the  glittering  steel 
eufues  and  corslets  of  chain  armour,  the  scarlet  and  yellow  (Besses, 
tbe  teats  of  crimson  and  gold,  the  long  lines  of  elephants,  and  still 
ivnger  squadrons  of  cavalry,  formed  an  unrivalled  spectacle  of  East, 
em  magnificence.  But  dinereni  emotions  arose,  and  every  Briti^ 
besrt  beat  with  eaotion,  when,  in  that  distant  land,  the  well-known 
notes  of  the  National  Anthem  arose  from  a  Sikh  band,  and  the  gon 
of  Uie  Kalsa  thundered  forth  aalntes  to  the  representative  of  Queen 
Victoria.- 

Kaye,  vol.  i.,  pp.  373-875. 
'*  Such  was  the  crush— .such  was  the  struggle — that  many  of  the 
Attendant  SUis  believed  there  was  a  design  to  destroy  their  old  de- 
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crepit  obief,  ud  *  begin  to  blow  th«r  matehw  and  grup  Amr  vea- 
pons  with  an  ur  of  aungled  distriut  and  Iflrocttj.'  But  in  tint  t 
passage  waa  mada*  and  tm  inlbadla  little  old  laan  wai  to  be  seen  tot- 
tering into  the  Dnrbar  teat,  auMorted  on  mm  aide  bj  the  Gorenor^ 
General,  and  on  the  other  Sir  Henrr  Fane,  whose  fine,  nanlj 
proportions,  and  length  of  hmb,  as  he  forced  his  wajr  through  the 
crowd,  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  puny  dimenrions  of  the 
Sikh  diieftuD,  a»  be  leant  upon  his  arm.  ...  On  the  foUowiiw 
dajt  Lord  Auckland  returned  the  visit  of  Runjit  Singh,  It  wsa  laid 
hj  one  present  on  this  occasion  that  the  Sikhs  '  shone  down  the  Eng- 
lish.' .  .  .  The  splendid  cdstumes  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars — thegor* 
geouB  trappings  of  their  horses — tbeglittei-iag  steel  casques  and  cor5> 
lets  of  chain  armour — the  scarlet  and  yellow  dresses— the  teots  of 
crimson  and  gold — made  up  a  show  of  Eastern  magnificence  aqoslly 
«rand  and  picturesque.  As  the  Hahari^ah  saluted  the  GoTemor- 
Oeiieral,  toe  familiar  notes  of  the  National  Anthem  arose  from  the 
ttutmments  of  a  Sikh  band,  and  the  guns  of  the  Kalaa  roared  finrtfa 
their  expected  welcome." 

We  have  no  patievce  really  with  sach  effrontery.  It  ■ 
trnetiiat  in  the  second  extract  there  is  a  marginal  rderence 
(1  Kaje  290)  bat  it  gtves  no  indication  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  obligation  which  has  been  contrasted.  Whatever  cbinga 
have  been  made  by  AHson  hare  certainly  not  been  improre- 
mentSj  and  thus  we  commit  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
popular  jttdnnent,  hoping  they  viU  remember  "  Der  Baner  iat 
ait  BR  vwdooen :  mau  ban'  inm  denn  Hand  und  Fasa  ab." 
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Ptiitiom,  EmdenM,  ^c,  relate  to  the  case  of  the 
tnetml  Emphy/s  of  the  Service  above  named,  at  present 
vmdMf  tht  cormdertxiion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
DaUin :  Printed  by  Alexand^  Thorn  and  Sons,  87, 
iU)be7-«tNat.  im. 

It  IS  now  more  than  a  year  since  we  placed  before  our 
readers  a  history  of  the  basis,  management,  and  ultimate 
aim  of  the  General  Valtuttion  oj  Ireland.*  In  a  subse- 
quent number  t  we  noticed  the  petitions  of  the  officera  en- 
gaged in  that  service  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  praying  that 
hifi  Excellency  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  anch 
I^^lative  measure  as  would  remove  the  Tery  peculiar  and 
pressing  ^ievances  of  their  uncertain  and  anomalous  posi- 
tion, placmg  them  on  an  equality  with  the  other  Civil  aer^ 
vants  of  the  Crown  regarding  permanency  of  employment, 
and  consec|uent  pension  in  decbning  years.  With  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  we  cordially  agreed,  for  many  reasons,  and 
not  the  least  as  we  ever  considared  it  hollow  parabnony  and 
bad  policy  to  debar  the  faard^woiked  Civil  aerrants  of  the 
oonntry  nom  the  hope  of  compensation  in  life's  decline — the 
beet  guarantee  for  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  the  diaeharge  of  ■ 
dnty,  whilr  in  the  van  of  life's  battie.  It  had  been  re- 
marked, at  the  period  when  we  first  noticed  the  matter,  by 
a  qnited  jofunalist,  that  "  a  more  modast,  guardedly- 
lihneed,  and  eloqniBntlyHBiKple  appeal  to  the  Queen's  repre- 
■entatiTe,  conld  not  have  Men  made  ;  that  the  Acta  men- 
tioned had  beeb  studiously  understated and  we  were  glad 
to  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ijord  Carlisle  so  &r  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  the  work  performed  by  those 
gentlemen,  and  the  »duous  and  lengthened  duties  upon 
which  tiieir  dums  were  specially  founded,  as  to  order  their 
tsppeai  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  ^he  Lords 
of  the  IVeaaory. 

In  onr  second  notice,  too,  we  gave  a  brief  but  suecinct  state- 

*  Iaux  QojtBnai.T  Bbtu«,  Ho.  SO,  toI.  5. 
tlutR'QcAEmLT  Brmw,  No.  22,  vol.  6. 
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ment  of  the  crying  evilB  under  which  this  most  important, 
usefiil,  and,  we  may  add,  Imperial,  branch  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice was  and,  we  regret  to  sajr,  is  still  labouring.  We  Bay 
Imperial  advisedly ;  for  is  it  not  used  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses 7  When  we  look  back  through  a  vista  of  thirty  years, 
and  mark  the  great  value  of  the  work  these  men  have  per- 
formed for  the  State,  does  not  such  a  retrospective  glance 
manifest  pldnly  to  our  mental  vision  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual labour  by  which  this  department  of  the  Civil  Service 
has  attuned  the  position  it  now  holds — being  the  standard 
hv  which  the  property  mxalification  for  the  electoral  fran- 
cnise  is  re^^olatea,  tne  basis  for  levying  enccewion  and 
l^acy  duties,  the  property  income  tax,  and  all  other  public 
and  local  taxes  in  Ireland  ?  Even  the  Incumbered  Eetatea 
Court  is  materially  assisted,  if  not  guided,  by  it.  When  all 
these  benefits  force  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  cannot  bat 
deem  this  m  Imperial  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  are 
forced  to  decry  tne  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  could  in- 
duce any  government  to  act  so  unfairly  to  tli^  tried  and 
trusted  servante,  as  thus  to  batten  on  the  intellect  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  their  most  talented  sons,  and,  in  the  scathing  lan- 
guage of  our  native  bard — 
"First  feed  on  their  brains,  and  then  leave  them  to  die." 
We  have  been  accused  of  using  Imoguage  in  our  Jons 
number  of  last  year  (when  writing  on  this  to  us  interesting 
Bubject)  that  savoured  of  suppliancy ;  but,  if  deep  earnest- 
nesB  of  manner  reguding  the  cause  we  espoused,  and  a  sad 
seriousness  of  tone  when  speaking  of  these  gentlemen's  un- 
certain position,  was  suppliancy,  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  Now,  we  entirely  disavow  any — the  remotest- 
approach  to  a  Bupplifmt  tone,  when  referring,  for  the  tMrd 
tme,  to  this  ail-important  subject,  The  adnurably-arranged 
pamphlet  now  bdbre  us  disdains  suppliant  Hmgoage;  it 
teUs  its  own  story ;  it  stares  us  in  tne  &ce  like  a  kom 
truth  ;  the  paramount  idea  seems  to  be  "  Expendere  vitam 
in  vero there  are  no  overdrawn  statements  to  excite  sjm- 
pathy ;  no  claptrap  rhapsody  to  elicit  applause ;  it  is 
merely  a  simple  "  statement  of  facts" — the  gauntlet  of 
truth  thrown  down  to  the  Government  and  the  eountrv; 
and,  if  all  sense  of  justice  be  not  dead,  it  will  be  responded 
to  in  a  frank  and  generous  way  by  both.  Upon  the  ^neral 
subject  of  the  Civu  Service  Superannuation,  upon  which  Uie 
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Valoatum  qnestion  is  engrafted,  we  bare  no  space  to  dilate, 
but  merely  to  remark  that  this  pamphlet  is  not  only  a  hand- 
book  regarding  this  particular  department,  but  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  well-selected  extracts  from  the  evidence 
before  tlie  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Committee  of  Sir 
C.  B.  Trevelyan  and  others,  which  hears  on  all  de{Mvtments 
rfthe  Civil  Service. 

T\uire  is  not  in  this  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country,  a 
service  in  such  a  strange  and  paradoxical  position  as  the 
JritA  Valuation  Office.  By  the  Act  15  ana  16  Vic,  cap. 
63,  the  offiu  was  made  permanent  but  (quis  credat  ?)  the 
offieers  ei^^^  to  work  out  ita  details  were  not  I  They 
were  to  remam  in  the  equivocal  position  of  chance  hirelings 
of  the  day ;  and  when,  after  years  of  toil,  during  which  they 
displayed  2eal,  science,  and  skill,  if  sickness,  or  the  infirmity 
amseeraent  on  advancing  years,  should  interfere  with  their 
ill-paia  daily  task,  they  were  sent  adrift,  powerless  and 
pmnil^,  wiUiout  compensation  or  gratuity  of  any  sort  to 
enable  them  to  contend,  even  temporarily,  with  their  pecu- 
liarly distressing  position.  These  gentlemen,  we  may  also 
obeorve,  when  entering  the  service,  were  never  warned  that 
their  tenure  of  office  was  temporary.  They  naturally  looked 
fonrard  to  recompense  in  the  evening  ofEfe. 

We  can  well  imagine  how  many,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  suffered  the  bitter  pin^  of  disappointment.  They 
enter  the  service  in  the  monung  of  life  or  heyday  of  man- 
hood. Tear  follows  on  year  in  sEence— silent  as  the  ftUing 
snow — they  awake,  and  find  themselves  old,  the  snow  on 
their  foreheads,  and  sorrow  and  uncertainty  in  their  hearts, 
for  they  spent  the  cream  of  their  years  in  the  Valuation 
Service.  But  it  is  time  to  have  an  end  to  this.  Why,  we 
ask,  are  gentlemen  conferring  such  a  benefit  on  the  State 
to  be  thus  treated  ?  Why  should  great  and  long  services 
meet  with  small  rewards,  and  justice  be  any  longer  delayed 
to  gentlemen  whose  duties  are  so  onerous  and  arduous  as  to 
reouire  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  mental 
culture,  to  enable  them  to  frtlfill  them  efficiently,  and  who 
are  ai  this  moment  fdlfilling  them  with  credit  to  themselves 
snd  advantage  to  the  Statef 

Anxious  as  we  are,  and  have  at  all  times  been,  to  send 
forth  our  jHcotests  against  uiy  crying  national  wron^, 
we  could  not  effect  our  purpose  of  awakening  the  public 
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mind  to  this  too  long  existing  evil  better  than  by  layinff 
before  our  r^ers  a  resum^  of  this  r^oable  pamphlet,  ana 
a  farther  selection  &om  the  various  opinioOB  of  the  pnaaon 
this  exciting  question. 

We  shall  commence  by  giving  the  petition,  in  extfinso, 
presented  by  Geo:^  Macartney,  Esq.,  M,P.  for  Antrim, 
and  the  eviaence  of  Mr.  Hutchuigs  before  the  Ctvi^  Service 
Committee.  The  simple  truthfomeae  of  the  petition  ^eaka  . 
more  eloquently  than  our  pen  could  describe  the  nie^meea 
under  wmch  these  gentlemen  are  labouring,  and  ue  redreae 
required : — 

The  following  petition  wm  prfeented  bj  Getwge  Maewtn^,  Ba^., 
Member  for  Antnm,  and  wu  referred  b^  we  Home  to  the  Civil  Sm-. 
vice  Superannuation  Committee,  then  Bitting,  and  printed  in  their 
report,  pag^a  463 — 4, 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Kniebts,  GitiEons,  and 

Burgesses  In  Parliament  assembler. 
The  humble  petition  of  the  several  Valuators,  SuperiuteDdents,  8nr- 
veyOTs,  Draflsmw,  aad  Okrks,  in  dte  sernoe  of  the  Qener^  Va- 
luation aud  Swvey  of  Eateable  Property  in  Irebad, 

Molt  Humbly  Sbemth, 
That  the  genenl  * i^ution  ti  mSMtble  property  in  Irrlandt  eoH- 
monlj  known  as  the  townland  valuatioD,  wm  eiminmoed  wuier  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Aot  7  Oeo.  4,  cap,  63)  in  the  year 
1828 ;  and  that  your  petitioners  were  upointed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  vhieh  had  for  Its  object  the  more  equal  iqipor. 
tinnment  and  levy  of  grand  jnry  aseesimenta  in  the  eevenl  cooatin 
of  Ireland. 

That  subsequently,  on  the  introducUon  of  the  poor  law  into  thia 
country,  the  legidature  deemed  it  necessary  to  extend  the  operatioiu 
of  the  valuation  service,  and  to  cause  a  uniform  valuation  to  be  made 
in  tenements  for  the  levy  of  all  pablio,  local,  and  government  taxes 
whatsoever  ;  and  for  this  purpose  statutes  (0  and  10  VioL,  cap.  110; 
and  16  and  16  VkL,,  cap.  63}  were  enacted,  known  m  the  tenement 
valuation  acts,  which  provide  that  in  addition  to  a  general  valnatioo 
in  tenements  an  annual  revisioo  of  the  valuation  be  made,  and  that  * 
new  valuation  be  commenced  tn  each  county  at  the  end  of  erery  fintr- 
teen  years. 

That  the  temiaent  val«ati(Hi  of  three  proviBon  hu  alrca^  betti 
completed,  and  comprisu  an  unprecedented  amonnt  of  informatlM, 
which,  by  the  labours  of  your  petitioners,  hM  been  rendered  of  the 
utmost  finanoid  and  statistical  importance,  embracing  m  it  doee  a 
_  separate  and  distinct  survey  and  valuation  of  every  bouse,  fiirm,  rail- 
way, canid,  mine,  fishery,  and  other  rateable  hereditament,  tiie  ressk 
forming  a  basis  for  the  equitable  levy  of  all  poor's  rate  and  grand 
jury  cess,  and  establishing  a  correct  standard  whereby  the  property 
qualification  for  the  elective  franchise  is  regulated ;  it  moreover 
affords  facilities  to  the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  incumbered  ei- 
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tat«s,  oonmiiMMtwn  of  inUad  msDue,  commiauoners  of  incomo  Ux. 
and  other  puUic  bodi«i»  m  that  tha  mi^itudo  and  importjuice  of  the 
Tklntie*  of  Ireland,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  rarcutnBtances  of  the 
Muatry  and  tba  exignoiee  of  the  Imperial  Goven)meiLt,are  manifefit. 

That,  iHh1«  tb«  opeimtioiM  4rf  the  valuatioB  aervioe  have  thus  fyom 
a  tcmpormry  form  bMoaia  pannaaoat  ander  the  wlueh  provides 
Dhf  MWwal  reviiioa,  and  so  vxtendBd  as  to  demaaid  as  lutforeseen 
aaKHmft  of  diUgmc**  labonTt  asd  aoenraojt  no  nodiftcation  or  propor< 
denato  Mttensioti  of  tbe  aaetion  of  the  Act  of  1828,  proTidiog  for  the 
reaMMWii—  of  jw  MlitkiBan,  haa  been  suaotedj  as  nifpit  hara 
bem  cxpeotedi  mm  tite  priaeiple  of  adequate  remaneratiwi  for  the 
pre«eata  aad  aaitable  pvoririon  for  the  future^  which  is  recmnised  hj 
Mie  OoTemaeBt  as  sottad  policy  aod  justice  io  aU  its  other  branches 
of  the  ciril  service. 

Tbat,  thoa^  the  ezpeoMS  of  the  general  valuation  are  in  the  Brst 
tnstsnee  adranoed  hy  the  Lords  OomraissioBers  of  Her  M^eaty's 
Treasury,  yet  beii^  ultiinatdy  defrayed  by  presentments  levied  off 
the  stvcral  coootiee,  and  oooseqoently  watohed  with  jealous  care  by 
the  different  presenting  bodies,  the  commissioner  of  valuation  has 
been  obliged  to  maiatahi  a  standard  of  payments  far  below  that  of  an 
sdeqaate  remnneratkHi  for  so  important  a  work,  so  that  very  few  of 
yoor  petitions  have  reaobed  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
and  many  of  them  not  even  Uie  rates  of  pay  upon  which  junior  clerks 
asaally  entar  other  departmcBts  of  tha  civil  service*  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  presmt  average  daily  pay  to  wludi  the  aevwal  elerlcs,  drafts- 
aten,  surveyors,  tn.t  have  attainad  by  a  progranive  ^tcm  of  in- 
crcftM  aftar  a  lapse  of  eigftt-and-twcoly  yesrs ;  thus  four  valnators 
whoso  tom  of  sernea  avor^es  38^  years  nave  reached  tha  niazimnm 
preeeribed  by  enaotineot,  via.,  £t  per  day :  the  remaining  valuators 
arerago  1  Is.  Ad. ;  superintendents,  8s.  8d. ;  surveyors*  5s.  8d. ; 
dnftaneB.  4a.  lOd. ;  otarJn,  Ss.  lOid. 

TbtA  the  general  snrvey  and  valuation  of  Ireland  is  a  systematic 
wort  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  ^sons  possessing 
seaeatidc  knowledge*  and  in  accordance  with  a  umform  code  of  in- 
straefioB. 

Tliat  for  gentlemen  possessed  of  talents  and  education  indispensable 
I*  the  execution  of  such  duties*  the  rates  of  pay  above  statvd  are  quitu 
iasde^oatfl  to  mMBtain  them  in  the  position  wnicb  the  respectability 
of  the  service  demands*  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  means  of 
uakiBg  provision  for  a  state  of  incapacity  or  retirement. 

TbU  petitioaers  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  are  peculiarly  sab- 
jact  to  Mseaseb  not  only  reason  of  accid^ts  and  hardships  in  the 
field,  but  also  from  the  iondiouB  influence  of  nnremitting  application 
t«  ottea  dotief  of  a  paonUarli  Uborions  character. 

Ilati  owins  to  toe  fiuA  of  no  proviuon  having^  been  made  for  the 
rnniaainiiii  iir  the  lalaries  of  your  petitioners  during  illness*  they  are 
dsprived  of  thnr  only  meus  of  subustence  when  afflicted  with  such 
vhllafions,  at  a  time  especially  when  their  expenses  are  largely  in. 
cfwsed;  and  fh>m  tlua  canse  tns  ensued  the  result  that  several  per- 
MDS  by  endeavouring  to  discharge  their  duty  while  suffering  from 
indi^oMtim  have  rendered  &tid  an  illness  which  in  its  early  stages 
■>i|^  bavo  bean  arrested  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation. 
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That,  since  in  accordance  vith  the  detune  of  the  Legislatiira  the 
general  raluatioo  and  survev  of  Ireland  has  afproatthtA  the  form  of 
annual  rerUions  of  the  Tatoatldns  already  oompletedi  the  serrioea  of 
some  of  tjiose  who  hare  devoted  the  prime  of  thur  Ores  to  its  dntiea 
must  neoessaril;  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  from  tba 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  have  been  instmiiMDtal  in  corapletii^ 
snperseding  as  it  does  the  neoeent^  for  private  surreTs  and  ndvatiaoM 
in  thit  coantrj,  fbrtber  prospects  of  profosnonal  enqtl^nuents  are 
destroyed ;  they  are  precluded  also  from  the  resourees  of  eompweca 
or  agrienltore  by  th«r  previous  pursuits  and  want  of  maaas ;  andf 
being  at  an  age  beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  present  re«nIatioiis 
for  other  dvil  eroploymaitSt  the  consideratioa  Is  reneotrally  aob. 
mitted  as  to  the  fate  awaiting  your  petitioners,  for  iniom  tbe  Law 
secures  no  prorisioa*  no  retong  pension. 

That  your  petitioners  have  uready  addressed  the  OommiaHoner  of 
Valaation  on  the  subject  of  this  pettUon,  from  whom  tiiey  have  learned 
hj  letter  that,  owing  to  the  prMent  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
vidaation  service,  legislative  interforeDoe  is  imfi^msable  to  impcwe 
their  anomalous  condition. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take  the  lore- 
going  circumstances  into  favourable  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
amend  the  Act  15  and  16  Vict.,  o.  63,  bo  as  to  introduce  such  Ic^^ 
tative  measures  as  may  appear  neceasai^  to  remove  the  peculiar  and 
presHiDg  grieTanees  of  their  preaent  position,  and  to  place  theni  on  a 
umilar  noting  vitb  other  dapartmants  of  tba  Orrii  Swviee. 
And  yvnr  petitioners  will  evw  pray> 
Kgned  on  bdulf  of  petitioners, 
John  Boyan.  William  Jones. 

Bobert  H'Mieken.      Henry  Hntdmna,  HoHf.  Setf- 
81st  March.  1856. 

NoTB. — The  above  claims  of  the  petitioners  to  GoTemaunt  eoosi- 

deration  are  based  on  service  in  the  general  valuation  exeli^Tely ; 
but  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  (Iv. 
Orifllth)  bung  also  Ohief  Boundary  Surveyor,  and  that  the  Superis- 
tandant  of  Valaation  (Mr.  Greene)  being  also  Assistant  Boididary 
Surveyor,  under  whose  directions  not  only  the  work  of  the  valuatioB 
service,  but  that  also  of  the  Boundary  Survey  and  the  Towns  Im- 
provement are  carried  out,  the  claims  of  the  vsluation  employes,  rest 
consequently,  not  alone  on  the  valuation  service,  but  auo  on  tfaoae 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  on  which  they  are  at  preaent 
alternately  employed,  as  occasion  requires,  and  to  which  many  of 
them,  now  advanced  in  years,  have  devoted  the  early  and  best  part  of 
their  lives.   

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Ciril 
Service  Superannoation,  8th  April,  I8S6,  the  Bi^t  Km.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer  in  the  chair.  Memberspreeent  -tlie 
Chaneellor  of  the  EzotMoner,  Lord  Staidey,  Mr.  Boabnck,  Sir 
Staflbrd  Northcote.  Sir  Franris  Bariw,  Sir  Hem?  WtHeagbbj, 
Mr.  Auaman  Bicardo,  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  FitsgwM, 
Viscount  Monck. 

Mr.  Henry  Hutchings,  called  in  ;  and  eumined. 
2222  Cbairnan.— Are  yon  employed  in  the  valaation  oSw  at 

Dublin?— I  am. 
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fiSSSb  In  what  ci^taoitj  are  yoa  employed? — DiviBional  Superin- 
lendent,  • 

S934.  Are  ^ou  an  officer  in  the  office,  or  are  joa  employed  in 
OMikiiw  valuaticHU  7— J  am  employed  in  the  office. 

9335t  How  Iwig  bare  yoa  oeen  employed  in  the  office  ?— Kzteen 
year*. 

S8S6.  The  operations  which  the  office  mperintenda  are  the  Talna- 
tionof  the  counties  of  Ireland,  are  they  not,  under  the  general  valu^ 
tion  Mt?— Tea. 

2fiS7.  How  are  the  salaries  of  the  olerli s  In  the  department  pMd  ?— 
They  are  pud  by  the  month  for  daily  work. 

8S38.  From  what  fund  are  they  paid  ? — In  the  6rBt  instance  from 
the  consolidated  fbnd ;  eventually  the  amount  is  levied  off  the  counties. 
Then  they  are  not  pidd  from  the  consolidated  fund  ? — No. 

S290.  Thev  are  not  considered  as  in  the  service  of  thecronn  ?— No. 

9S31.  Is  the  office  perm  an  est,  or  is  it  a  temporary  office  ? — The 
duties  of  the  office  are  continuous. 

9232.  That  is  to  say  there  is  no  interruption  ? — Tee ;  the  duties  of 
revmon  render  the  work  incessant. 

S333.  The  Talnation  is  of  itself  necessarily  a  temporary  operation, 
is  it  not  ?■— Our  tenure  of  serrice  only  is  temporary, 

3334.  la  u>y  arran^ment  made  with  respect  to  your  superannua- 
tion when  any  of  yam  retire  ? — None  whatever. 

SSS5.  What  Is  the  praetica  when  any  clerk  retires?  Have  any 
Ktirementa  taken  place  rince  the  office  has  been  in  existence  ? — None 
wbaterer.  The  word  retirement  is  scarcely  applicable  to  us ;  many 
have  been  discontinued ;  many  have  died.  There  is  no  compensa- 
tion. 

2236.  Have  any  reaiffnations  of  clerks  taken  place  unce  the  office 
has  been  in  eustence  ;  have  any  clerks  given  up  their  office  ? — Tee* 
nany  have  left  the  service  to  work  for  private  companies,  such  as 
railway,  insurance,  and  banking  eom|>aniea. 

3^7.  Have  they  in  any  cases  received  any  gratuity  or  any  pension 
from  tiie  GoTemment  ?— None  whatever. 

2238.  Or  from  the  counties  ? — None,  excepting  lately ;  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  Commissioner  allows  a  month's  pay.  'That  is  an 
occurrence  within  a  year  or  so. 

2239.  Is  there  any  wplication  which  the  members  of  vour  depart- 
ment wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  superannuation  allowance  ?— 
TeBf  tfa^  are  exeeedinglT  anxious  to  be  brought  nnder  the  super- 
aonnatioo  allowance  of  the  Grown. 

SS40.  Do  they  know  what  the  terms  of  the  present  8uperamiii»< 
tion  Act  are  ? — I  think  they  do,  as  published  in  the  late  Snperannu* 
ation  Bill. 

2241.  Do  .  they  know  that  their  salaries  will  be  liable  to  a  de- 
dnction  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension  ? — They  are  aware  of 
that. 

2242.  And  nevertheles  they  wish  to  be  brought  under  the  Act?— 
They  wish  to  be  brought  under  the  Act,  owing  to  the  insecurity  which 
they  at  present  feel ;  whatever  is  legislated  for  the  civil  servants 
cenarally  is  acceptable  to  them.  If  they  are  anwelt  for  a  day  or  two 
iuinr  salary  is  st^noed.   They  are  allowed  no  holidays  like  the  other 
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civil  servants ;  all  tlieir  grievances  arise  from  tfa«r  pay  being  daily  ; 
that  pay  is  exceedingly  low,  sod  not  at  all  e^uvalent  to  the  eircvm- 
stances  of  a  temporary  service*  so  that  in  cases  of  sickneis  or  daatil* 
subscriptions  to  relieve  the  families  or  widows  arc  customury  unong 
them. 

2243.  In  fact,  they  wish  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  Qovem- 
tnent  department  ? — Precisely  so. 

2244.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.— You  stated  that  the  duties  of  your  offio« 
were  temporary  ;  is  there  not  a  provision  that  the  valuation  of  Irelaad 
should  he  revised  from  time  to  time  ? — I  did  not  say  that  the  dvti** 
were  temporary,  but  that  the  service  of  the  individuals,  waa  tempo- 
rary,  or  from  day  to  day. 

2245.  You  meant  to  say  that  the  employment  of  each  particular 
clerk  might  be  temporary,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  office  are  of  a 
permanent  character  ?— Precisely  so. 

2246.  Under  the  Valuation  Act  it  is  requisite,  is  it  not,  that  tho 
valuation  of  1 1  eland  should  be  at  stated  periods  P— Yes,  aDBoally. 

S247.  Consequently  it  will  be  requisite,  to  have  a  permatiMt  stsif 
in  the  Talnation  ofBce,  in  order  to  continuo  that  annual  ravisiMs 
of  the  valuation  of  Ireland  ?— Precisely  so. 

2248.  Therefore,  in  that  reB|>ect,  it  is  distinctly  a  parmaneot 
office  ? — Yes ;  in  that  respect  it  )8  necessarily  a  permanent  office. 

2249.  Are  you  aware  also  that  although  the  uonnties  pay  for  th* 
valuationj  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  valuation  of  Irekad  is  made 
Ude  of,  not  only  for  county,  but  for  Oovemment  purposes? — 1  am  ; 
the  Parliamentary  franchises  and  income-tax  are  regulated  by  it. 

2250.  When  did  you  enter  the  Valuation  office? — I  entered  17 
years  ago.    I  count  only  16  years,  having  been  absent  a  short  time. 

2351 — You  have  been  17  years  employed  in  this  office,  and  it  will 
be  reaui»ite  permanently  to  continue  this  office,  in  order  to  bavaan 
annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland  ?— It  will. 

2262.  Are  there  many  other  gentlemen  in  the  office  who  are  in 
your  situation  ?— There  are  four  other  diviwonal  superintendents. 

8253.  What  staff  do  yon  oontemplate  it  will  be  requinte  to  keq> 
hi  order  to  carry  out  this  annual  reviijon  of  the  valuation  n 
Ireland,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  7— From  90  to  100. 

3254.  That  is  including  clerks,  surveyors,  valuators,  and  all  the 
various  officers  of  the  service  required  ? — Yes. 

2255.  It  would  he  requtnte  to  have  a  permaneut  staff  of  Arom  90 
to  100  people,  with  a  view  to  the  annual  revision  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — It  would. 

8256.  Whtn  was  the  lirst  valuation  of  Ireland  commenced? — I 
think  28  years  ago. 

2257.  Are  you  the  gentlemen  that  has  been  the  longest  in  the 
office  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  been  the  tonge.it  io  the  office. 

2?56  Who  has  bean  the  longest  in  the  office  ?— Mr.  Haskett  and 

Mr.  Warwick  have  each  been  26  years  in  the  employment,  and  are  the 
longest,  I  believe,  in  the  service  ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  who  have 
served  from  22  to  20  years ;  the  remainder  vary  from  19  to  10  to  8. 

3259.  There  are  two  officers  who  have  been  already  26  yaara  em- 
ployed in  this  du^ ;  and  if  their  health  and  lift  last  they  *>*jp*' 
those  gentlemen  who  would  be  continued  on  the  permanent  itw  of 
the  department  ?— Yes. 
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SS60.  Sir  S.  Northcote. — Amongst  those  who  you  say  hav« 
tetired,  have  any  retired  afUr  a  long  period  of  service  ? — I  oaonot  at 
the  momeDt  say. 

3261.  Have  any  retired  who  have  eerred  10  yesrs? — YeSi  many 
have  left  the  service. 

Or  20  years  ? — cannot  say  with  regard  to  20  years  ;  but 
many  have  left  after  1 1  years'  service.  Within  a  month  or  so,  three 
have  been  discontinued  after  1 1  years*  service,  and  they  have  received 
no  compensation. 

2363.  Mr.  Fitzgerald. — The  duties  of  your  odice  are  ^uite  mcoou 
patible  with  anything  like  private  practice,  are  they  not  ?— YeSf  th^ 
&ntroj  all  private  praedce. 

S26i.  And  the  eeale  of  remuneratioii  which  you  now  receive  it 
bdov  tfiat  whiob  yoa  wonld  reeeive  if  you  were  in  private  practice  ? 
~~YeTj  mnch. 

3365.  8ir  8.  Nortfaeote.— .Oan  you  mention  any  particular  case  of 
ft  panon  serving  ID  or  11  years  and  retiring?— I  can  remember  the 
partieiilar  case  of  a  surveyor  with  a  very  lai^  &mily ;  ^ter  hi  yean* 
ail  lice  he  had  only  reached  6t.  a  day. 

2366.  Why  did  he  leave  the  office? — He  was  disoontinued  eo- 
account  of  the  redootioD  of  the  office  which  occurred  last  month. 
Within  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  a  another  reduction  of  about 
forty,  or  more. 

3367-  Hare  there  been  many  cases  of  men  retiring  from  old  age> 
bciog  worn  out? — I  cannot  remember  at  the  moment  any  who  have 
been  worn  out  from  old  age :  I  am  sure  that  such  cases  have  occur- 
red, bat  I  would  repeat  that  the  word  *'  retirement"  is  scarcely  appli. 
cable  to  ottr  case, 

S3M.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.— Mr  Qriffith  ii  at  the  bead  of  your  office^ 
ia  be  not  ?— Yea. 

4369.  His  UKMintment  it  made  by  the  Government,  is  it  not  f-~ 
Tea. 

3970.  Doee  be  nominate  or  appoint  the  rarioas  persons  in  the 
d^iartment,  or  are  any  of  the  officers  named  by  the  Government  T—* 
Mr.  Griffith  appoints,  the  Lord  Lieuten'ant  may  direct. 

2271.  Viscount  Moack.— Are  you  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Griffith 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  or  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?— I  think 
he  was  appointed  under  the  act.  He  holds  at  will  and  pleasure,  I 
tlunk.    Tne  Lord  Lieutenant  can  remove  him  at  any  time. 

2272.  Mr.  Fitigerald.— -Are  any  of  the  officers  in  the  department 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — None  at  present. 

2273.  Viscount  Monck. — Are  there  any  officers,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  department  ?— In  the  Valuation  department  none,  except  ^e 
CommissioDer. 

3^4.  Are  they  not  all  emj^yed  temporarily  by  Mr.  OrifflUi  7— > 
Yea. 

2275.  And  are  they  not,  at  the  time  of  their  employment,  warned 
that  they  are  not  to  expect  any  superannuation  ?— Ko,  they  are  not. 
We  have  aJl  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  in  the  office  of  a 
reeogniaed  staff,  as  fdresbown  in  the  evidence  given  by  B.  Griffith, 
Esq.,  E.  Senior,  Esq.,  E.  Gulson,  Esq.,  Hon.  C.  S.  Clenwnt^  a&di 
Hod  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  before  the  Select  Comnuttee  of  Inanity  into 
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the  Townland  Vslaation  of  Ireland,  July,  1844,  and  contained  in 
answer  to  Questions  262,  1034,  1036,  1604,  1629,  1741,  1743 ;  and 
we  conceive  the  present  time  most  salted  for  the  tstablisbBient  of  the 
office  in  the  form  which  these  gentlemen  foresaw  would  be  necessarj. 

2276.  Mr.  Macartney — Do  you  know  of  any  officers  in  Ireland 
who,  when  they  are  placed  in  office,  were  informed  th^  they  would 
not  receive  any  remuneration  by  pension,  but  who  hare  unce  been 
pensioned  I  believe  the  civil  asatstants  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
nave  beeDpenaioDed. 

2277.  Has  any  other  ease  ooeurred  lately  ?— I  do  not  rememlMr 
any  oUier  case. 

2278*  Ton  have  not  heard  of  the  caae  of  the  aupemnmenuries  who 
were  put  off  the  Poor  Law? — Yes;  1  had  foi^tten  that.  They 
have  been  pensioned  or  compensated.  The  Ordnance  Surrey  was 
made  only  a  preparatory  step  to  the  General  Valuation,  and  those 
employed  on  it  have  obtainea  pensions  from  the  Oovernment. 

2279  Mr.  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Ordnance 

Survey  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties  ?* — I  thinlc  at  the  expense  of  the  counties.  We  are 
anxious  to  imprtas  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  that  our  duties  have 
an  extensive  sphere,  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  that  they  are  for  the 
moBt  part  laborious,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  every  tequ- 
ment;  that  they  are  of  growing  importance,  likely  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  all  taxation  ;  a  first  consideration  in  time  of  war  ;  a  foremost 
requirement  In  the  progress  of  civilization  and  peace;  that  a  recog- 
nised Government  organization  of  the  staff  of  the  General  Valoation 
and  Survey  of  Ireland  would  be  highly  economic,  and  would  be  found 
to  redound  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

The  above  evidence  furnishes  irrefragable  proof,  if  proof 
Tvere  wanted,  of  the  truUi  of  our  statement,  and  the  supine 
and  guilty  negligence  of  the  Legislature  in  ignoring  the 
claims  of  the  valuation  service.  Mr.  Hutchinffs'  examina- 
tion affords  us  tangible  aitd  undeniable  eviaence  of  the 
existence  of  this  body  during  the  lengthened  period  of  S9 
years,  acting  independently  of,  and  apart  from,  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  see  questions  2256  and  2257 
to  2279,  iJso  note  under  2279.  It  might  be  supposed  firom 
questions  2276  to  2278,  that  the  employes  in  this  depart- 
ment sliould  necessarily  point  out  a  precedent  on  which  to 
base  their  claims,  but  irrespective  of  any  precedent,  these 
gentlemen  demand  to  be  legielated  for  on  the  broad  basis 
of  their  own  merit,  and  the  benefits  their  services  have 
conferred  upon  the  state ;  and  they  do  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  any  portion  of  the  Civil  Service  as  regards 
"Efficiency,  utility,  or  mental  labor. 

*  It  has  booi  lines  Mcertidneili  tint  tbe  Ordiuuice  Samy  was  msdi  at  tba  s^sbm  of 
tbe  GovemiMBt;  snAlt  may  htia  bp  otMarreil,  ttst  die  title  •'Vslustloa  sad  Sdmr  iif 
InUad"  aboold  not  uMtcIsU  the  Gencnl  T«1iuUdd  irltii  the  Ordnance  DgMitnus^ 
wblch  Is  ■  dUUnct  ■errtce,  with  which  tba  Valaatloa  luu  nem  been  eaaiMCtM. 
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The  anniiBl  revision — as  directed  by  Act  16  &  16  Vic,  cap. 
63,  sec.  29,  requires  a  pennanpiicy  of  office — and  conse- 
qoently  a  permanent  staff  of  otfieers  is  requisite  to  carry 
oat  the  deeigos  of  the  le^slature  in  a  fair  and  useful  spirit, 
(see  qaestions  S281  to  S234).  Who  could  be  better  qua- 
lified to  watch  the  tide  of  conflict  and  change  created  by 
time  and  other  causes,  than  the  man  at  the  age  of  ^0  in 
the  fill!  maturity  of  his  health  and  intellect  who  started  on 
hia  tour  of  inquiry  at  20,  and  treading  the  same  beaten 
track  every  subsequent  year,  acquires  a  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience,  of  which  the  mere  tyro  and  "  chance 
luraii^'*  must  be  totfdly  deficient. 

The  evidence  heie  adduced,  clearly  shows  the  absolute 
necrasity  of  our  opinion  being  acted  upon,  and  we  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  and  to  that  love  of  fair 
play  which  every  Englishman  claims  as  the  characteristic 
of  his  country,  whether  a  man  devoting  all  his  mental  and 
phyaieal  energies  to  a  government  service,  does  not  de- 
wrre  a  meet  reward  both  in  security  of  office  and  adequate 
remuneration. 

Bearding  the  continuous  service  and  permanence  of  the 
oflScers,  we  nave  ample  testimony  in  the  return  moved  for 
by  Edward  Grogan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  City  of  Dublin  for 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  famished  to  the  house  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation,  and  which  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  pamphlet ;  but  we  regret  our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  insert  it.  The  same  is  oowever  proved  by  Mr. 
Hntchinga'  evidence,  questions  2250,  2257,  and  2258. 

This  gentleman's  examination  let  us  also  into  a  secret ; 
it  is  conclusive  from  the  questions  profounded  by  the  select 
committee,  th&t  they  were  totally  i^orant  of  the  false 
poution  in  irhich  the  valuation  service  is  placed ;  and  this 
Borprises  izsjiot  a  little,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  import- 
ance and  utility  of  the  work  performed,  its  systematic  and 
effective  administration,  not  alone  where  the  national  fi- 
nances are  concerned — but  also  on  account  of  the  innu- 
merable public  and  private  interests  dependant  on  it,  and 
tbe  long  period  of  time  requisite  to  render  it  thus  invfJuable. 
Vhen  sli  these  matters  are  considered  is  it  not,  we  must 
»y,  surprising,  that  the  select  Committee  should  have  been 
ignorant  that  such  an  abuse  should  exist  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gression and  enlightenment. 
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We  cannot  wonder  at  the  hesitation  or  evasion  with  wbich 

the  question  relative  to  the  officers  is  met ;  no  man  likes 
willingly  to  make  a  humiliating  admission,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  not  a  recognized  officer,  for  it  would  appear  tlut 
"  there  are  no  officers  properly  so  called"  engaged  on  the 
valuation. 

This  exhibits  a  singularity  in  llie  consfitntion  of  the 
service  quite  at  variance  with  the  arran^ments  iz)  almost 
all  other  public  departments.  There  is  in  fact  scarcely  ano- 
ther bnmch  of  the  Civil  Service  of  equal  standing  and  use- 
fulness, in  which,  if  the  question  were  asked  (2273),  are  there 
any  officers  in  your  establishment  ?  that  it  could  not  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  The  dismissal  summarily  of  officers  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  service,  who  had  discharged  their  duties  s^ftc- 
torily  and  who  had  committed  no  offence  against  established 
rules,  is  another  startling  fact  brought  to  light  by  questions, 
8261  and  S262.  Eetirement  forsooth,  retirement  with 
a  vengeance  1  This  grievance  demands  redress  more  im- 
perativdiy  than  any  other,  as  it  appeals  to  tlte  head  and 
fieart  of  any  man  possessing  either  the  power  of  mind  or 
die  feelings  of  our  common  nature ;  it  is  so  glaring  a  wrong 
that  we  can  scarcely  treat  it  calmly ;  so  grossly  does  it 
violate  all  principles  of  justice,  that  we  would  fain  ignore 
that  portion  of  ue  evidence  were  it  possible  to  do  so.  This 
one  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  immediate  go- 
vernmental inquiry.  Neither  as  may  be  seen  by  question 
2276,  did  any  of  tnose  gentlemen  enter  the  service  with  a 
preconceived  notion  that  the  office  was  not  permanent,  or 
^at  their  services  were  to  have  a  fair  and  equitable  reward. 

When  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffith,  E.  Senior, 
Esq.,  (Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner),  E.  Gulson,  Esq., 
Hon.  G.  3.  Clements  and  Sir  George  CornweJl  Ijewie,  at 
so  distant  a  period  as  1844,  we  p^weive  that  these  gentle- 
men were  so  impressed  with  the  requirements  of  Uie  country 
for  an  office  rendering  such  important  advantages  to  the 
state,  that  they  gave  their  evidence  in  a  spirit  that  called 
for  legislature ;  and  this  acknowledgment  of  public  service 
led  the  employ^  naturally  to  hope  that  when  rendraing  the 
office  permanent  their  lawrs  vomd  not  be  overlooked,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  security  oad  superannuation  irould 
rewurd  the  toil  and  onsiddty  with  whi^  tiiey  worked;  and 
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u  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire/'  they  vainly  ex- 
pected to  receive  at  least  fair  and  equitable  treatment  from 
the  masters  they  served  so  well.  •  But  with  a  fatuity  which 
waa  cruel  as  well  as  unjust,  the  act  was  passed  rendering  the 
office  permanent  while  it  made  no  provision  whatever  for 
those  employed,  whose  low  rates  of  pay  as  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  the  public  press,  also  by  Mr.  Hutchings'  evi- 
dence  (questions  2342,  2263, 2264,)  and  by  ourselves  in  a 
former  number,  are  almost  fabulous  when  contrasted  with 
the  sinecures  enjoyed  in  the  various  "  circumlocution  offices*' 
favored  by  governmental  patronage. 

Facts  uid  figures  are  to  our  mind  the  moat  patent  evidence 
of  light  and  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  being  at  all  times 
the  undffliiable  proof  of  matters  at  issue.  therefore  in- 
sert the  following  table,  which  will  prove  to  any  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  the  scale  of  pay  according  to  the  "  Civil  &e> 
vice  Qazette,"  "  is  in  practice  preposterous — not  a  jot  above 
besrable." 

CompantlTe  Statement  of  the  sTengo  jtaAj  nluin  vt  offieert  under. 
Mined,  ta  the  Civil  Serrlce  Departments  in  Irdud,  Mid  of  the  in»iiingill 
ycariy  Mhriea  of  tboM  in  the  ValnatiMi  Service  t 


Ivtlat 
CUrkB. 


Amount  of  Teailr  SalirlM  of 


>iidCk^,lrt  Oam 
CMu.  I  Cletkft 


DnAi-  lAeconntJ  Clilaf 
msii.    I    Ufa  Clerk. 
AMlMuit. 


£ 

n 

47 


£ 

in 


£ 
H 


£ 
M 


£ 
WO 

9* 


I 

S60 

IM 


e 

960 


Boperln- 
tendent 


Vain- 

■tOTB. 


SaperfD- 
tendent 


£ 
141 


£ 
4» 

261 


£ 

8U 


There  ue  no  ofBcen  connected  vitfa  the  Civil  Service  In  Iidaod  ihM  can 
be  rlenrii  under  the  heedingi  of  the  last  four  columnfl  of  the  above  table ;  the 
fT^— quoted  are,  liowever,  for  daties  which  may  be  conaidered  analogona : 
duts.  die  avemgt  suaiT  of  the  heads  of  offices  In  the  Civil  Service  Is  compared 
with  the  salary  of  the  Oeocnl  Superintendent  of  Valuation." 

Were  we  not  in  possession  of  the  above  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  is  unquestionable,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
dottbt  the  possibility  of  gentlemen,  possessing  the  capabili- 
ties requisite  to  carry  oat  this  great  national  work  in  dl  its 
-varied  detail,  toiling  so  patiently  and  endnringly  for  such 
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inadequate  daily  Iiire ;  and  we  award  a  high  meed  of  praise 
to  men  who,  under  such  extreme  presaure,  have  performed 
their  duties  well  and  diliffentlr.  ^ 

From  the  note  appended  to  tke  following  table,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  sicloieaB  of  heart  consequent  on  these  great 
inivations,  has  had  a  sad  and  telling  effect  on  the  minds  and 
health  of  Uie  employes,  whose  deaths  had  been  prematorely 
hastened  by  overtaxed  mental  exertion,  without  even  w6 
very  slightest  alleviation: — 
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"  From  the  above  abstract  the  position  of  the  service  is  ip> 
parent,  in  relation  to  its  claims  to  superannuation  ;  and  it  is  worthj 
of  remark,  with  reference  to  the  want  of  retiring  pensions,  that  the 
ti^arious  effects  of  the  dread  of  poverty  on  the  minds  and  health  of 
eidploy^,  as  testified  hy  Sir  0.  E.  TMveljan  and  B.  M.  ]^<oiiii^, 
Esq.,  are  fully  bom*  out  in  the  Valuation  Serrioe  b;  the  facts  that 
from  time  to  time  several  persons  have  suffered  from  mental  disease 
b  the  service ;  the  list  of  mortslityt  too,  during  the  last  six  years 
amounts  to  thirty  one.  Consequent  on  the  deaths  above  loentionedt 
there  were  subscriptions  in  the  office  for  some  of  the  widows  and 
families  left  destitute.  The  total  sum  contributed  on  these  oceasimis 
fcmonnted  to  about  £SiyO.  Of  these,  fifieen  persons  have  died  of 
consumption,  some  having  drs^ged  out  a  miserable  existence  at  their 
denks  until  the  day  before  death.  Five  have  died  suddenly  from 
disease  of  the  heart.  Fever,  dysentery,  and  bronchitis  have  dis- 
posed of  the  rest,  except  one  who  was  drowned.  It  is  certain  that 
many  of  these  deaths  were  rendered  prematurely  fatal  by  the  necessity 
which  impelled  the  sufferers  to  attend  thetr  office,  for  the  regulations 
of  tho  service  do  not  admit  of  the  relaxation  so  indispensable  to  re- 
covery without  forfeiture  of  paj,  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  incressed 
demand  not  only  for  the  neoesiaries  of  life,  but  also  for  proper  medi- 
cal treatment." 

It  will  be  obeerred  from  the  above  tabla  that  the  total 
Bum  of  the  salaries  of  the  valuation  staff  would  be  po  low  an 
item  in  the  national  expenture  as  £13,569,  which  is  scarcely 
one-fifth  of  the  surplus  revenue,  added  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  nthin  the  last  year,  by  the  circnmstance  of  the 
Government  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  valuation 
for  the  levy  of  the  property  Income  Tax,  to  the  exdusion 
of  the  former  Poor  Law  Valuation,  which  was  nearly  twenty 
per  cent.  lower. 

If  to  this  sum,  £13,569,  we  add  eighteen  per  cent.,*  the 
result  is  £15,830 ;  which  would  maintain,  superannuate, 
and  pension  the  entire  staff  of  this  establishment. 

Wny,  therefore,  let  us  ask,  should  not  the  debt  which  the 
state  obviously  owes  to  these  gentlemen  be  paid  withoat 
hesitation.  Ouier  collateral  offices,  and  some  of  more  recent 
construction  and  appointment  are  now  recognised  permanmt 
services ;  and  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  valuation 
o£5cers,  the  forcing  evidoice  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt. 

After  enumerating  the  many  advantages  derived  from 
this  department  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  render  it  of  such 
incalculable  value  to  the  state,  and  expatiating  on  the  more 
than  injustice  with  which  die  claims  of  its  employ^  have 
been  disregarded,  we  turn  to  another  phiise  of  Govemmental 


•  Sir  C.  K.  Trsnlyan's  beftm  Soleet  CommlttM,  QoeiT  SM, 
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policy  where  no  parsimony  is  observable,  and  we  see  that 
the  Iroadury  opens  its  ffoltfen  stores  to  defray  the  expenses 
or  iuproviiiff  royal  peaces,  beautifying  royal  pleasure- 
enmnds,  ana  on  the  ephemeral  objects  of  mere  taste  and 
liixnry,  only  meant  to  gratify  the  senses ;  no  less  a  sum 
than  £311,o65  has  been  expended  for  such  objects ;  nearly 
u  much  as  the  whole  Valuation  has  cost,  during  the  many 
years  of  its  useful  existence. 

Thus,  in  these  hnlcyon  days  of  intellectual  progression, 
when  mind  has  acquired  a  just  superiority  over  matter,  and 
the  twin-Bisters,  literature  and  science,  hand  in  hand,  con- 
test tiie  palm  of  victory  with  the  highest  military  prowess, 
and  pluck  the  lauri'l  from  the  victor's  brow,  to  enwreath 
the  moral  hero  of  peace  and  progress — even  in  these  days 
such  contrasts  present  themselves. 

Is  this  an  age,  wc  ask,  when  permanent  services  are  to  be 
thus  overlooked,  when  men  of  high  mental  culture,  practical 
ability  and  hard-working  iK^rseverance  in  the  public  service, 
are  to  be  condemned  to  a  me  of  toil,  fmd  an  old  age  of  penury , 
whilst  the  comparatively  smidl  sum  of  £2,300  a-year  would 
secure  them  compensation.  Again  we  are  forced  to  demand 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  should  this  department,  after 
all  we  have  adduced,  and  can  adduce  in  its  favor,  be  bo 
unfairly  treated?  Why  is  it  not,  at  least  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  branches  of  tlie  Civil  Service,  enjoying 
government  patronage,  fdthough  they  have  not  conferred 
greater  benefits  ?  Tilis  is  a  right  which  we  imperatively 
claim  for  these  gentlemen;  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
expediency,  as  the  following  extiracta  will  fiiUy  prove. 

Tbe  folloviog;  extract!  fWim  the  eridence  of  Sir  G.  E.  TrcTelyu, 
K.C.B.,  R.  H.  Bronley,  Eiq.,  C  B..  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Robert 
Geofge,  Bart,  Wm.  Farr,  E»q.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.  J.  Hamel,  Esq., 
and  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Goodenough  Hayter,  M.P.,  before  tbe  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civil  Service  Superannuation,  March,  1 856,  are 
addneed  as  niastntive  of  the  following  principles : — 

First — That  the  Saperannuation  aoneht  hy  the  Employes  of  the 
Service  of^e  General  Survey  and 'Valuation  of  Ireland,  is 
A  National  and  Pnblic  prindple. 
Of  Pnblieand  National  benefit. 

E«ential  to  Organisation  «id  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  spirit 
ia  tbe  Civil  Service. 

Neceaaary  to  all  Civil  Kstablishmenta. 
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Length  of  Serrire,  entitlei  to  SnpoiuiRiMtion. 
LoBt  of  Office  entitles  to  Sapennnttation. 

Secondly— That  the  rates  of  Pay  of  the  Employ^  of  the  GeiMnl 
Valuation  SerTiee  are  inadequate  to  inaiutain  tnenit  and  at  the  aama 
time  alRvd  ibe  means  of  making  provision  ftn-  incapacity  or  retire* 
menL 

Thoe  Is  no  distincion  in  principle  between  Salary  and  Pension. 
Where  there  is  no  Pension  there  should  be  an  increased  rate  of 
pay. 

In  the  Valuation  Service  the  Pay  is  less  than  that  in  servieea  in 
which  the  Pay  baa  been  reduced  in  lien  of  provision  for  St^enunn- 

ation 

The  inadequacy  of  Pay  in  the  Valuation  Servioe— apparent  from 
the  fact  of  the  wUries  being  lower  than  in  the  Civil  Service  Estab- 
lishments, in  whidi  latter  tbey  are  even  lowo-  than  in  [vivate  Com- 
mercial Houses. 

Thirdly— That  though  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  ts  an  in- 
d^endent  and  complete  Service,  of  eqnal,  if  not  Buperio'  iinportanee 
to  some  of  the  Civil  Serrlee  Departmoit^  yet  the  Employ^  are  in 
a  position  inftrior  to  extra  Derks  in  non-prafiesstonal  l>q>artmenta, 
from  the  dreumstance  that  extra  Clerks  can  be  Snpenmnuated  by  « 
Treasury  Minute. 

Fourthly — That  the  redundant  system  extended  to  some  DeparU 
ments,  and  recommended  as  beneficial  to  the  Pnhlic  Sexrice.  is  not 
available  to  the  General  Valuation  Service. 

Fifthly— That  tlie  time  is  now  come  when  the  Valnation  Scrviee 
may  be  placed  on  a  pamanent  fooUng. 


That  the  Superannuation  sought  by  the  Empli^  of  the  aerviee  of 
the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Irehmd  ia  a  Natioual  and 

Public  Principle. 

lOSO.  I  b^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committe  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (now  Lord  Gleneig) : — "  The  principle  for 
which  I  contend  is,  that  persons  who  have  served  the  public  well 
sball  not  be  deserted  by  the  public,  in  need,  sickness,  or  old  age. 
Thii  principle,  I  ssy,  has  ever  been  recognised  by  this  house,  and 
a  just,  and  wise,  and  generous  principle  it  is.   loonfess  I  do  not 


money  8i>ent  in  support  of  this  prinotpfe  is  a  loss  to  the  public^  No, 
it  is  no  loss  to  the  public.  The  diligent  servants  of  the  public  pay  a 
large  and  usurious  intereut  for  what  they  receive  from  the  public 
in  loss  of  health,  in  premature  decay,  end  sometimes  even  death. 
We  admit  the  principle  in  military  services,  and  reward  is  cheerfully 
paid  in  sueheasees;  but  are  not  civil  snranta  eanally  entitled  to 
reward?  Military  services  are  open  and  attended  with  that  fane 
and  splendour  which  of  themselves  constitnto  reward,  wlitte  dvil 
BOYiees,  not  less  valuable*  are  performed  in  obscuri^  j  the  tttetHm  of 
them  are  visible,  but  few  know  or  investigato  the  cause.  I  »y, 
therefore,  that  mon^  laid  oat  upon  thesapp(vt  of  diligent  civil  aer- 
tants  is  no  loss  to  the  public." 


No.  L 


like  to  hear  such  language  ftom 
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or  Pablieaod  Natiotwl  Benefit. 

SSfi.  I  do  not  say  th^t  no  diBtiiicUon  bu  been  mide,  but  that  it 
i>  ao  ene^taUy  neceuary  for  the  public  wt-al  thtt  pennons  should 
be  granted  to  woriKnit  public  servant^  that  bereafter,  when  the  of- 
Soes  which  now  do  not  pay  dt-ductionB,  come  to  claiin  superannu- 
Atioo,  when  the  seniors  in  those  offices  grow  old,  it  will  be  abso- 
Itttdy  necessary  to  give  them  pensions  whether  they  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  fund  or  not ;  and  in  proof  of  that,  I  will  read  a  remark- 
able  pasai^  in  Dr.  Gray's  evidence  in  reference  t«  the  British  Mu- 
aeum,  which  isone  of  the  fisublishments  which  are  not  under  the 
Schedule  of  the  Superannuation  Act.  Particular  attenliou  has  been 
called  to  it  in  the  Report  of  tbe.CfHnmissioiiers  on  the  British  Mu- 
arani : — Question  8689.  Th^e  being  no  rtitiring  pensions,  has  not 
the  dread  of  poverty  in  advanced  years  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
minds  and  health  of  the  officers? — I  believe  it  has  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  minds  and  health  of  the  officers  and  assistants;  that  is. 
to  say,  that  they  feel  always  subject  to  the  danger  of  wanL  I  need 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  tlie  deplwable  sute  of  nienul  disease 
wh'ch  has  existed  among  several  of  the  officers  of  this  institution. 
During  tbt  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  six  of  the 
officers  have  left  or  died  under  mental  disease.  Bdng  a  medical 
inan  myself,  and  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  mental  diseases, 
1  can  state  Uiat  this  la  a  proportion  which  is  unknown  among  Itterary 
or  scientiflc  men  in  general.  It  is  a  question  of  a  very  serioua  nap. 
inre.  There  have  bem  more  vho  have  died  or  left  under  such  a 
malady  than  have  died  from  other  causes  during  the  poiod  of  91/ 
service." 

339.  Mm  now  go  to  their  work  harassed  with  cares  for  the  fu- 
ture state  of  their  families;  they  are  not  able  to  attend  to  their  bn-. 
siness  in  the  way  lliey  ought  to  attend  to  it.  There  are  numerous 
cases  where  individuals  upon  their  death-bed  have  been  in  au  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  knowing  that  their  families  are  left  in  the 
most  abject  distress,  that  there  is  nothing  even  to  support  them  ;  and 
their  frieuds  have  been  obliKed  to  go  rooud  to  the  public  offices  to 
raise  sums  of  money  to  bury  them. 

487.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  subject  of  age  In  con- 
nexion  with  superannuation  ?■— It  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lie  that  the  servant  should  be  irretrievably  tied  to  the  ttxy'uo ;  that 
he  should  have  no  prospect  of  cessstioD  from  labour  when  his  ener- 
giei  hqpn  to  HaiL  It  acta  aa  a  great  disooungement>  especially  during 
the  latter  years  t£  his  service.  It  is  better  far  the  public  that  when 
ibr  activity  and  energy  of  a  servant  begin  to  fail,  Ae  should  be  al- 
luwul  to  go,  and  that  a  younger  and  mm  actira  man  dionld  mttxeed 
him.  The  first  year  of  a  person's  service,  even  supposfng  him  to 
have  been  appointed  iu  mature  age,  ase  the  leaat  valuable.  £ven  in 
the  case  of  professioiul  officers,  a  few  years  Are  re^tiisite  to  enable 
them  to  &miUarise  themselvea  with  tht  special  requiremmt*  of  tbe 
office. 

S964.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  tho  question  of  deductions,  do 
yuu  not  think  that  it  is  a  sound  policy  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
mise superannuation  pensions  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service     I  have  the  strongest  opinion  that  whether 
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there  were  any  deduction  made  or  not,  and  whether  there  were  any 
sjieciflc  cotitnct  made  hj  the  State  or  not,  caaes  of  luch  extraord- 
inary hardship  would  present  themaelves  on  the  part  of  faithful  ser- 
vants worn  out  in  (he  public  serviccj  tfast  the  cUim  for  penHou  apon 
retirement  would  be  irresistable. 

9965.  Ib  it  not  advantageous  to  the  imblic  serriee  that  peraons  who 
are  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  should  he  enabled  to  re- 
tire ut>0D  adequate  pensions,  so  as  to  make  way  for  persons  younger 
than  themselves,  who  would  receive  an  advance  of  salary  and  perform 
the  active  duties^-— I  think  so  strongly  that  that  is  the  cue,  that  I 
should  verv  much  regret  if  the  Treasury  were  extremely  rixorous  fa» 
eucting  tlie  tmtt  ntmoit  leugth  <^  aerviiM  that  the  bouly  fraui* 
could  endure,  and  I  do  not  thiu  that  they  do  ao  adminiater  the  lair. 
If  the  head  of  a  department  represents  that  a  fUthful  aemnt  ia  weaz^ 
Ing  out  rapidly,  though  his  length  ffif  aenrice  shall  not  be  the  fall  mea- 
sure,  or  his  age  not  very  much  advanced,  yet  if  his  conduct  has  been 
most  meritorious,  when  that  is  represented  to  the  Treasury,  the  case 
U  dealt  with  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  kind  consideration ;  the  good  of 
the  public  service  is  promoted  by  relea^ng  that  gentleman  nrom  a 
service  for  which  he  is  no  longer  fit,  and  my  impressiou  is,  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  Act  is  in  that  direction,  that  there  is  indulgent  coosiA* 
eratioD  for  the  civil  servant  on  the  one  hand,  and  due  conaideration 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  on  the  other  hand.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  power  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  tbe  Treasury,  ana  I  really  believe  that  with  varying  Boards 
of  .Treasury  that  has  been  the  {nindple  which  has  guided  their 
conduct. 

IS12.  But  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  great  advantagea 
attending  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  public  lervanti,  pardyby 
aalaries,  and  partly  by  snpcruibuation. 

IS7S.  What  are  tfaiose  advantagea?— They  are  such  as  have  led 
almost  all  the  uationa  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  system  of  paying  partly 
by  mperannuation  allowancea.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  fidelity  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  encourages  effident  service ;  in  the 
tlitrd  place,  it  retains  good  men  in  the  aerriee;  in  the  fourth  place, 
it  induces  men  to  retire  when  they  beoomeold  or  ineffident  from  any 
cause ;  and  in  the  fifth  place,  It  prevents  old  public  servants  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  disgraceful  dependence,  or  of  distressing  de» 
dtution,  which  would  be  a  public  scandal,  and  might  deter  young 
men  from  becoming  candidates  for  Office.  These  advantages  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  ^eat  that  I  should  very  much  r^;ret  to  see  uie  system 
of  superannuation  abolished. 

Essential  to  organization,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  qiirit  in 
the  Civil  Service. 

109.  Then  your  view  seems  to  be,  that  the  Goveroment  acted  ao- 
rording  to  the  letter  of  law,  but  the  equity  of  the  case  was  against 
Uiem. — I  conceive  that  there  has  been  no  breadi  of  faith  in  refKcnee 
to  the  abatement^  but  that  the  arrangemnt  ia  in  its  nature  iarquit- 
aUe,  and  that  It  bdonga  to  Uiat  dan  of  bad  laws  which  are  owitraiy 
to  ijie  natural  sense  of  justice  of  mankind.  In  criminal  jori^rn- 
denee  the  eftct  of  audi  lam  ii>  that  joriee  will  not  oodricl  npoB 
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IboD.  In  citS  wliiiiniitration  the  effect  ii,  that  they  slntruct  and 
l»fle  an  our  cBdeaTOan  for  th«  improvetoent  of  the  Civil  Service. 
However  much  we  may  endeavour  to  improve  first  appointinenti,  to 
caUblidi  the  principle  of  promotion  according  to  qoaliflcaiion  and 
merit,  to  conaolidate  oogaate  establishments,  to  mske  a  pro]>er  divi- 
iHMi  of  labour,  or  to  fix  r^poniibility .this  question  of  abatements 
contiiiiiaUy  meets  us  by  raising  discontent.  Organisation  is  a  very 
important  thing,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  feeling  and  spirit 
OD  the  part  of  uie  public  servants  is  a  still  more  important  considera- 
titm.  Roles  and  system  are  a  poor  security  compared  with  that  ha- 
bitual sense  of  duty  which  induces  a  public  servant,  under  all  cir- 
camsCknces,  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  public  as  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  his  time  and  opportunities ;  and  that  sense  of  duty  cannot  be 
iwaetkally  arrived  at  without  the  sentiment  and  feeling  that  the  ser- 
vants are  equitably  and  generously  dealt  with. 

Keeenary  to  all  Oivil  Establishments. 

341.  I  conrid^  that  it  is  indispensable  that  pensions  must  bo 
granted ;  there  can  be  no  efficient  state  of  a  department  and  no 
good  service  without  pensions ;  I  consider  that  pensioos  muse  be 
grmntfd  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 

181.  Have  you  had  many  applications  to  be  placed  upon  the  Super- 
ancnation  Act  ? — We  have  bad  some  appltcatioos,  especially  from 
offices  which  feel  doubtful  about  their  tenure,  and  which  are  con- 
eidered  officially  to  be  of  a  temporary  character  ;  the  getting  upon 
the  Superannuation  Act  b  held  to  give  them  a  permanency. 

484.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the 
saperannuation  system  to  the  offices  on  the  soiiedute  of  the  Act,  and 
to  th<»e  which  may  be  placed  by  the  Treasury  upon  it  ? — The  grant 
of  a  suitable  rate  of  pension  on  retirement  is  an  mdespensable  condi- 
tion of  efficient  service ;  and  wfaatever  plan  may  be  resolved  upon, 
it  should  be  understood  that  all  the  Civil  estabtisbments  will  come 
under  It  whieh  are  not  ozprecsly  provided  for  by  some  other  Act  of 
Parliament, 

215.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  more  than  that  the  same  prindple  of 
superaonuation,  so  far  aa  it  can  be  applied*  should  bs  applied  to  all 
the  civil  servants  ? — Where  the  same  principles  are  applicable,  they 
should  be  applied  to  all.  I  concave  that  this  general  principle  is  as 
applicable  to  all,  that  a  suitable  remunneration  is  provided  by  the 
Stale  tar  its  servants;  to  some  it  is  more  and  to  some  it  is 
leas ;  in  some  cases  it  is  adjusted  in  one  way  and  in  some  in  another ; 
for  instance,  it  diff^  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  officers ;  but  this 
principle  applies  to  all,  that  it  is  the  due  reward  of  their  service. 

370.  What  have  these  recommradations  to  do  with  anperannu- 
atioD  ?— •!  consider  that  in  deoUi^  with  the  general  question  of 
saperannuation,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole,  in  idl  its  parts. 

244.  la  short,  you  would  have  a  system  of  universal  saperannua- 
tion fiind,  or  else  no  pensions  ? — I  would  have  either  a  system  of 
universal  saperannuation  ftind,  or  system  of  universal  free  pennon, 
granted  by  the  State  j  and  of  the  two,  1  very  much  prefer  toe  latter. 
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Lragth  of  Serriee  antitlei  to  Baperanntuitlon. 

317.  I  understand  yoa  to  lay,  that  In  revising  the  falaries  in  all 
these  oflSoeSf  yon  did  not  take  into  consideration  whether  drdnctions 
were  psid  or  not ;  bat  is  not  it  the  fact,  that  where  the  dedaction  is 
is  paid,  the  public  servant  has  a  superannuation  allowance*  and  where 
the  deduction  ii  not  paid  he  has  not  a  retired  altowaooe  ?— IVaeti- 
call;,  is  is  found  that  whether  the  dednction  is  pud  or  not,  it  is 
necessary  at  last  to  give  a  superannuation  when  the  servant  becoawa 
old,  and  the  eftciency  of  the  department  requires  that  he  dKmld 
tire.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  those  pentions,  aad  the 
pnblie  alto  cannot  allow  good  and  fiUtmbl  servants,  who  hare  worn 
tbemtelTet  oat  in  their  serneej  to  itarre ;  consequoitly  pensiosa 
miistt  at  any  rate,  be  given. 

Sla  Is  that  the  TreMury  praotioe  ?— Tea. 

319,  Under  what  antiionty  ?— When  such  cases  have  taken  place, 
they  have  always  been  Idd  Mfore  Parliament. 

830.  There  may  be  extreme  eases  where  it  is  done,  and  in  those 
cases  the  allowanoes  are  voted  by  Parliament  r— Yes. 

Loss  of  0£Bce  entitles  to  Superannuation. 

90.  Yon  sar  that  in  case  of  the  office  bang  abolished,  it  seems 
just  that  the  Oovemmrat  alone  dioald  pay  j  do  not  you  think  that 
the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  met  if  the  pnbUo  were  to  pay  to  the 
individoal  rather  a  higher  rate  of  retirement  in  consideration  of  the 
disappointment  of  hu  hope  of  liirtlMr  rising  ^~I  think,  whatever 
may  be  the  fair  compensation  to  an  officer  whose  office  is  abolished, 
the  Government  should  pay  it  entirely  I  beoaaso,  when  an  office  is 
abolished,  the  officer's  plan  of  Ufe  and  hopes  of  ben^ting  himself 
are  deatr^ed*  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablio. 

337. — Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  Minute  of  the 
Treasury  granting  retiring  pensions  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
been  so  dismissed  under  the  Acts,  and  who  had  not  contributed  ia 
any  wsy  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  ?_Several  officers  of  the  Po<v 
Law  Establishment  in  Ireland,  both  inspectors  and  clurks*  have 
reveired  compensation  allowances  on  abolititm  of  office, 
^  S38.  Do  you  remember  what  number  of  officers  were  dismissed  hj 
virtue  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? — A  considerable  number,  ioclu- 
ding  several  inspectors,  an  assistant  secretary,  and  a  firsUckaa 
oliM. 

389.  A  Bill  is  now  bafbre  the  Hoose  fi>r  the  purpose  <tf  aboUdiing 
the  office  ofsecretary  to  the  Poor  LvrBoirdhilrelMd  7  I  ondw- 
stand  there  is  such  a  BUI. 

340.  And  of  course,  acting  nndw  the  same  ndo,  that  officw  will 
look  for  a  retiring  pension,  and  it  will  be  granted  under  a  Mlaate  frf* 
the  Treasury  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

S4l.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  Minute  of  the  TreaaniT 
which  fixed  the  retirements  of  those  officers  who  retired  under  that 
Bill  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  consider  that  it  is  indium- 
sable  that  pensions  must  be  granted  ;  there  can  be  no  efficient  stat* 
of  a  department  and  no  good  service  witiiout  pensions ;  I  ftmsider 
Uiat  pensions  must  be  granted  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 
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94:2.  The  cue  to  which  jou  bare  jimt  referred  of  the  Poor  Law 
officer*  in  Ireland  was  upon  the  abolition  of  the  officers  ?— It  wu 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  offioera ;  bat  pensions  upon  the  abolition 
M  offieei  are  npon  the  same  principle  as  ordinary  retirements. 

343.  Whj  are  the;  upon  the  same  principle  ?— Tlie  sarrant 
prematurelj  comes  to  the  term  of  bis  service  ;  it  is  a  hard  case. 

344.  Is  it  a  harder  case  ;  is  Aot  the  man  in  that  case  dismissed  in 
the  full  possession  of  bis  faculties  ? — In  some  respects  it  is  a  harder 
case  than  that  of  an  ordinary  voluntarj  retirement ;  he  is  dismissed 
Boddenlj,  and  it  is  a  great  disturbance  of  bio  plans  in  life ;  it  is  gene- 
rally in  mid  career. 

145.  Being  in  mid  career,  is  not  be  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  engage  in  something  else  ? — In  that  respect  it  is  more  faronrable  { 
bat.  oo  the  whole,  it  is  worse  to  a  man  toliave  his  service  broken  oflF 
in  the  midst,  and  to  have  to  provide  himself  without  having  had  the 
usaal  opportunities  of  formmg  business  connections,  than  for  his 
scrvico  to  come  to  its  natural  termination. 

717*  There  can  be  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  applications  for  ap. 
pointments  are  concerned,  there  will  always  be  applications  of  some 
fciDd  or  other ;  but  will  there  be  applications  from  the  class  of 
penona  whom  it  n  Ukoi^t  desirable  to  bring  into  the  pi^lio  serrice  i 
—That  i»  the  point  at  uane,  unless  yon  hold  out  sufficient  prises  for 
them  to  succeed  to. 

No.  IL 

That  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  EmploySs  of  the  General  Valuation 
Service  an  inadequate  to  maintwn  them,  and  at  the  Mine  time 
afford  the  means  of  making  provistou  for  ine^anty  or  retire- 
BienL   No  distinction  in  principle  between  Salary  and  Pension. 
190.  Therefore  you  see  no  objection,  when  the  public  service  re- 
quires it,  to  making  alterations  in  the  bargain  upon  which  they 
altered  the  service  ? — No  ;  I  know  that  the  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
very  unpopular,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  distinction  in 

trinciple  between  salary  and  pension  ;  and  as  salaries  are  liable  to 
e  altered  for  the  public-good,  so  in  my  opinion  are  pensions  liable  to 
be  altered,  but  always  with  a  just  r^ard  to  the  Reneral 
principles  of  equity,  and  an  indulgent  and  generous  consideration 
for  the  interests  and  feelings  of  public  servants. 

1572.  But  experience  bas^hown  that  there  are  great  advantages 
attending  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  public  servants,  partly 
by  salaries,  and  parUy  by  superannuation. 

1573  What  are  those  advantages  ? — They  are  such  as  have  led 
almost  all  the  nations  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  system  of  paying 
partly  by  superannuation  allowances. 

Where  there  is  no  pendon  there  should  be  an  inereaiad  rata  of 
pay. 

1571.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  system  of  grantituf  super- 
annuation allowances  to  the  civil  servants  tends  vetj  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  civil  service  ?— Very  much. 

1572.  If  salaries  alone  were  paid,  the  salaries  may  be  raised  S7 
per  cent.,  without  increasing  the  ultimate  charge  on  the  nation. 

40 
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Dader  this  arrangement  a  salary  of  £100  wnuld  be  rused  to  jtlfT. 

of  jESOO  to  £635,  of  £1,000  to  £1,270 ;  and  this  would  eridently  be 

exceedinglT  adrantigeous  to  the  prudent  men  in  the  public  serrka. 

]  t  would*  I  believe,  uso  be  gradfying  to  some  of  the  gmtlemen  wbo 

are  aboat  to  enter  the  service. 

In  the  Valuation  Service  the  pa;  is  less  than  that  in  Serrioei  in 
which  the  pay  has  been  reduced  in  lieu  of  provision  for  Superan- 
nuation. 

1016.  Is  it  not  a  mere  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  to 
the  inferior  officers  ?•— Tea. 

)0I7>  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  large  classes  of  the  pnblio 
servants,  the  extra  clerks,  who  have  petitioned  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  ciril  servant  ? — I  bold  in  uy  haiad  a  memo- 
rial sent  to  me  nititnled,  "The  PetiUtM)  of  the  sereral  valoatora, 
SQperintendmts,  snrreyora,  draftsmen,  and  derks  in  the  serrioe  ctf 
the  Oeneral  Valnation  and  Survey  of  Batcfthle  Property  in  Ireland." 
It  proeeeds  from  a  large  body  of  tbem.  It  apiwara  that  they  bc^n  lU 
470*  ft*year,  and  the  prayer  of  their  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lwite- 
nant  \»,  **  To  place  tbem  on  a  similar  footing  with  oilier  departments 
of  the  Civil  Service,  thereby  securing  to  tbem  penoaneney  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequent  pension  in  declining  year^  or  fur  disoon. 
tinned  service,"  They  pray,Daving  only  temporan  employment  to  be 
placed  in  the  poution  that  the  permanent  civil  servanta  are  com- 
plaining  of. 

The  inadequacy  of  pav  in  the  Valuation  Berriee— apparent  from  the 
fiwt  of  the  salariei  Doing  lower  than  in  the  Oitil  Snrrioe  EstaMsh- 
■  mmth  in  which  Utter  uiey  are  even  lower  than  in  Private  Cem- 
mardal  Houses. 

655.  Are  yon  in  a  portion  to  give  the  Committee  any  inftmnation 
at  to  the  relmve  amount  of  the  salarin  now  pidd  at  the  Bank  of  Sn^. 
land,  at  the  East  India  House,  aod  at  the  great  railway  offices,  and 
great  commercial  eBtablisbments,  to  the  clerks,  when  tbey  first  enter 
ue  service  ?•— Yes  ;  I  am  able  to  show  the  Oommittee,  that  in 
many  establishments  there  are  what  are  called  apprentioes,  boy* 
entering  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  enter  at  abont 
£30  or  £40  a-year,  and  rem«n  until  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  Uiey  rise  to  £70,  £60,  or  £90  a-year  to  commence  with. 

SSO.  Oan  you  specif  the  offices  at  which  that  takes  place  ?— I  can 
mention  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  ana  the  Bank  of 
England. 

&7.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  East  India  Rouse  ? — Tes ; 
the  East  India  House  is  far  more  liberal.  There  they  enter  at  six- 
teen  «F  aevanteiB  yean  of  age  ^  they  commence  at£90»andgo  np  bj 

.  *  This  amount  seems  to  liave  been  deduced  from  the  averse  rate 
of  daily  pay  of  elerlu,  given  in  Petition  (pace  II),  calculating  for 
every  day  in  the  year  j  bqt  in  the  Valuation  Service  payment  is  not 
made  for  Sundays,  and  the  rate  alluded  to,  being  an  urerage  after 
sereral  years'  servioCf  does  not  serve  for  a  data  to  asoertun  the 
minimum  on  entrance* 
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|»irio4iodiiierenHBUofMUr7toie700Mid£800*-7Mr,  vitb  Tarioos 
utlMF  advutigMa  nub  n  aaustuU,  ap  to  41,000,  Xl^AOO,  ud 
jC^OOO  a>7Mr.  The  wmniiier  of  Indian  corraroond«nce  geti  j£2>0d0 
ajw,  aiM  be  hM  u  aatiatantexuBincx  under  him  at  £1,200,  and  he 
MS  hit  next  aanstant  at  £l,ftOO»  and  the  nut  at  £1,000.  These  are 
the  prises  wluch  a  man  entering  at  £90  a-year  has  a  prospect  of 
getting, 

V58l  Can  jon  state  also  the  hoan  of  attendance  ?— I  can  state  the 
boors  of  atbrndance  in  the  Bank  of  Engiand ;  thej  coounenceatnine 
and  the  bosiness  is  over  at  half-past  three  ;  the  doors  are  closed  at 
that  time,  and  the  books  are  required  to  be  bal&ooed  tiefore  the  clerks 
leave :  lo  that  the  committee  ma;  take  from  six  to  six  hours  and  a> 
htif  as  the  daily  attendance  of  the  gfmtlemen  at  the  Bank  of  England* 

6fll.  With  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  what  is  the  rule  in  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  large  establishments  ? — A  periodical  leave  is 

g'ven,  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  in  the  Government  serrioe.  There 
what  is  commonl;  called  a  month's  leave  of  absence^  extending, 
with  casual  da/Si  to  be  about  five  weeks  in  the  jear. 

6«7.  Ton  B«j  that  a  clerk  gets  £60,  £60,  or  £90  at  the  Bank,  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen ;  can  ;on  trace  his  rise  ? — The  rise  is  very  un* 
certain.  •*  The  olerks  of  Uie  Bank  of  England  are  admitted  into  tlw 
•ervice  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twentj-five,  and  tiie  {Ulow- 
is  the  rale  of  ^e  salaries :  at  seventeen  years  of  age  tb^  reo^ve  ' 
£So  per  annnm ;  eighteen  years,  £60  ;  nineteen  years,  70 ;  twenty 
yean,£SD;  twenty-one  rears,  £100;  those  elected  under  twenty-one 
•re  advanced  £10  annually  till  twenty  years  of  sge>  when  they  are 
advanced  £20,  thns  making  their  salaries  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
£100  per  annum  ;  after  twenty-one  all  are  advanced  £5  each  annually, 
for  eight  years,  and  subsequently  £8  per  annum,  till  they  arrive  at 
the  maximum  amount  of  Jt^O  to  the  oriUnary  daai  of  clerks,  ana  to 
£300  as  principals  of  offices." 

660.  Is  it  your  belief  that  on  comparing  the  ponUon  of  the  clerks 
in  railway  offices,  and  public  commercial  estabUshments  of  all  kinds 
in  London,  with  the  position  of  the  clerks  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  latter  ?— Most  decidedly.  I  do  not  think  yon  can  arrive  at 
a  comparison  without  some  kind  of  average.  I  will  take  three  offloes. 
if  yoii  will  allow  me,  to  mention  the  average.  But,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  prises  that  clerks  in 
private  honsea  have  in  oomparison  with  the  clerks  id  the  public  service. 


salary  ie  £244  a  y0ar.  The  average  salary  at  their  branches  is  £387 
••year.  At  Uanchester,  the  i^rent  for  superintending  seventy  cleriu 
gets  £2,000  a-year,  with  house,  coals,  and  candles.  At  Birnungham, 
with  only  thirteen  clerks,  he  gets  £1 ,700,  with  bouse,  coals,  and  candles. 
At  Liverpool,  £2000  a-year,  wiUi  only  twenty-sevm  clerks,  with 
house,  coals,  and  candles ;  and  many  others  I  might  mention  in  the 
same  way. 

717.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  application  for  appoint- 
ments are  concerned,  there  will  always  be  applications  of  some  kind 
or  other  ;  but  will  there  be  applications  from  the  class  of  parsont 
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whom  it  is  thought  deainble  to  bring  into  the  public  service  7 — That 
is'the  point  at  issue,  unleu  you  hold  oat  sufficient  prizes  for  them  to 
SQCceeu  to. 

No.  III. 

That  though  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  is  an  independent  and 
complete  service*  of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance  to  some  of 
the  Civil  Service  Departments,  yet  the  emplojSs  are  in  a  position 
inferior  to  extra  cleriis  in  non-professional  departments,  from  the 
circumstance  that  extra  clerks  can  he  superannuated  by  a  Treasurr 
.  minute. 

534.  Under  what  authority  was  that  done  f — Anaet  of  tfaeTreasnrr. 

535.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliafnent  ? — There  is  no  express  ex- 
cTusion  of  extra  clerks  in  any  Superannuation  Act ;  tbepen«on  granted 
to  extra  clerks  bjf  the  minute  of  1845  was  confined  to  those  extra 
clerks  whose  services  were  virtually  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  that  the  pension  was  to  be  granted  only  to  those  who 
had  actually  been  worn  out  in  the  public  service. 

536.  There  is  no  exclusion  in  the  present  Superannnation  Act  of 
extra  clerks  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  Treasury  in  1822 
that  the  extra  clerks  were  a  temporary  class  of  public  servants  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  that  no  more 
should  b«  appointed  ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  our  experience  in- 
creased, it  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  them,  and 
they  have  been  gradually  developed  into  a  very  valuable  class  of  sup- 
plementary clerks,  who  represent  a  distmct  division  of  labour.  Tb^ 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  salary,  and  are  employed  as  copyists  and 
registrars,  keepii«  the  papers,  and  making  up  acconots,  uid  other 
thrags  of  that  sort. 

537.  They  are  a  venr  valuable  class  of  clerks  7~  Very  valuable 
578.  Was  not  this  Treasury  minute  made  in  order  to  meet  a  cam 

that  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1834  ?— The  real  oriirin  of 
the  minute  was  this:  In  1824  the  extra  clerks  were  rwarded  as  a 
mere  temporary  provisional  margin  to  the  different  offices*  and  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  dispense  with  them  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  give  no  encouragiiicnt  whatever  to  the  appointment  of  addil 
tional  extra  clerks.  But  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  he  seen  that 
instead  of  being  temporary,  they  were  necessarily  permanent,  and  ther 
were  a  very  useful  body  of  officers.  ' 

58!.  Substantially,  under  certain  exceptions,  the  extra  clerks  are 

a  distinct  class  from  the  other  clerks  in  the  Treasury  ?  Yes  •  thev 

represent  a  separate  division  of  labour.  They  are  a  very  respectable 
and  useful  class ;  in  their  sphere  they  are  as  usefld  as  ant  at  the 
Treasury.  ^ 

■  582.  Their  sphere  being  more  mechanical  and  less  intellectual  ?  

Yes;  the  distinction  represents,  speaking  generally,  the  division  be- 
tween intellectual  and  mechanical  labour.  The  system  has  answered 
«o  well  that  it  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  other  offices,  and  is 
growing  into  general  use. 

583.  I*eing  thus  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual,  and  liable  to 
increase  or  decrease  according  to  temporary  exigencies^  they  were 
treated  rather  as  temporary  than  as  permanent  clerks  '—Yea  they 
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were  at  first ;  hut  a.i  our  experience  iacreased,  we  found  that  that 
bind  nfwork  wju  better  done  by  persons  selected  and  paid  expressly 
vitb  a  view  to  that  description  oi  work,  than  by  employing  persons 
with  a  much  higher  salary  ;  and  that  we  were  not  merely  wasting  the 
pablic  money  by  giving  unnecessarily  high  salaries  for  doing  that  kind 
of  work,  bat  that  we  were  it^uring  theyoung  men  who  were  to  succeed 
to  higher  rituations  in  the  Treasury  by  employing  them  for  many 
jean  togeUier  in  a  manner  nnsaitad  to  Uieir  education  and  prospects 
ai  clerk^  which  wm  not  wiited  to  them.  That  description  of  work 
does  not  afibrd  a  soitable  training  for  the  higher  functions  of  work  to 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  superior  eatablishmeut  are  intended  to 
rise. 

564.  Being  therefore  in  1834  considered  to  a  certain  extent  tempo* 
ran.  they  did  not  fall  under  the  purview  of  the  Superannuation  Act 
of  William  IV  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  true  explanation;  they  had  been 
declared  by  the  previoos  Minute  of  1824  to  be  a  temporary  class,  a 
class  that  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  therefore  the  Act  of  1634  was  not 
applied  to  them ;  but  I  consider  that  now  they  are  on  quite  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  superannuation  as  any  other  civil  servants^  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  all 
the  others. 

No.  IV. 

That  the  Redundant  System  extended  to  other  departments^  and  re- 
commended  as  beneficial  to  the  public^  is  not  avulable  to  the 
General  Valuation  Service. 

1031.  The  Customs  and  the  Inland  Revenue  are  the  large  depart- 
ments under  the  Treasury  in  which  these  redundant  numbers  exist. 
The  luland  Revenue  is  stated  to  have  206,  and  the  Customs  45.  The 
reason  why  in  the  Inland  Revenue  there  happens  to  be  so  many  re- 
dandant  officers  Is  obvious.  For  instance,  the  reduction  of  the  soup 
duties  at  once  threw  a  large  class  of  officers  upon  the  redundant  list 
for  a  time,  and  they  are  from  time  to  time,  as  vacandes  arise,  or 
deaths  occur,  absorbed. 

390.  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you  think  the  extension  of 
the  Pension  List  is  to  be  particularly  ascribed? — The  next  cause  is 
the  absence  of  any  satisfaiirtory  arrangement  for  making  the  experience 
and  ^ility  of  the  members  of  the  different  civil  establishments  avail- 
able  where  they  are  most  required;  for  instance,  the  most  important 
AiDctions  performed  in  tlie  execntive  departments  at  the  Treasnry, 
and  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  business  of  the  Treasarr  we 
require  the  most  practic^  experience  and  the  best  ability,  which  all 
d^rtmenta  which  are  acted  upon  by  us,  or  superintended  by  us, 
can  fnmish  ;  but  our  choice  (it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  gentlemen ' 
of  the  Treasury),  is  confined  to  a  small  knot  of  men  who  happen  to 
hare  been  appointed  as  yonUiS  in  the  Treasury  establishment,  and  who 
have  no  other  experience  except  what  the  Treasury  affords,  and  some 
of  them,  of  course,  turn  out  in  the  usual  proportion  not  first  rate  ; 
and  1  should  espvciaily  iiieniion  the  absence  of  iiny  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  ti'ansferring  the  surplus  of  one  establibhment  to 
supply  the  dedcicucy  of  utticre.  There  arc  constant  fluctuations  foipg 
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on  throughoat  the  great  field  of  the  public  BAirice^  cAlling  for  eon- 
tinoal  rea^justmeDts  and' revisions.  For  instance,  jost  now,  owing 
to  the  happy  change  which  has  tahen  place  in  Ireland,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  the  Irish  establishments,  of  the  Poor  Lav  and  Board 
of  Works,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  Imperial  Customs  estabUahments  in 
the  Colonies  have  been  reduced  of  late  years  ;  the  Convict  estabKsk- 
meats  in  New  South  Wales  are  also  In  a  rapid  progress  of  rednetloa ; 
bat  there  is,  practioallyf  no  power  ezbtii^of  transferriDgtfaoae  sorplnii 
ofioers  to  Ae  active  service  of  other  departments  ;  the  pnUio  hu  to 

Sij  both  wayi ;  tiiose  who  are  no  longer  required  are  plaeed  on  the 
etired  List,  and  new  or  additional  duties  are  ^rorided  for  hj  the 
appointment  of  new  persons  on  new  s^aries.  This  is  one  of  the  evQ 
consequences  of  the  purely  dejpartmental  or  fragmentary  character  of 
the  Civil  Service  ;  tne  consolidation  of  offices,  and  establishment  of 
similar  class  in  the  War  Department,  and  the  proposed  combination 
of  all  public  eRtablishments  under  the  new  Act,  will  lay  a  foundation, 
but  only  a  foundation  ;  a  central  authority  must  be  established  soffi- 
eiently  strong  to  have  the  whole  public  service  constantly  under 
reviuon,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  transfers  and  readjustments. 
The  faeility  of  transferring  men  to  thepension  list  also  occasions  niany 
questionable  cases  of  reduction  of  office  which  are  made  under  tiie 
pressure  of  personal  applications,  either  from  those  who  retire, 
or  from  those  who  wish  to  get  th«r  places,  t/t  both*  but 
wbicli  are  not  followed  by  any  real  ^minntion  of  MtaUishment ; 
M  &at  as  one  erop  is  reaped  and  uthered  into  the  pennon  list, 
another  takea  It*  place }  a  job  too  often  lurki  behind  sw>b  arrange- 
ments, and  so  it  will  idways  be  while  the  pension  list  is  open  to  reonVe 
those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed,  and  no  real  power  existi  of 
transferring  men  from  situations  wliere  they  are  not  wanted  to  others 
where  they  are  wanted  ;  there  must  always  be  redaction  of  offices,  but 
there  oogbt  to  be  no  redaction  of  men  |  nnneeesury  offices  shoald  bo 
aboliihefl^  but  the  holdm  ahonld  be  at  once  re>empoyed  where  tfaej 
will  be  most  useful. 

428.  Whilst  this  gentleman  who  is  turned  out  of  office  gets  three- 
fourths  i — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  it  is  always  usual  to  make  a  distinction 
between  professional  persons  and  ordinary  j:ivU  servants ;  it  is  consi* 
dered  that  to  a  profbssional  person  his  profession  is  bis  livelihhod.  Ik 
is  only  b^  following  that  continuously  through  his  Ufb,  and  improving' 
his  position,  and  increasing  his  connexions,  that  he  soceeeds  in  life  ; 
and  when  he  is  oltc^ther  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of  his  profea- 
slon  for  many  years,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  it  is  reuooable 
to  give  him  a  higher  rate  of  oompensation  than  is  given  to  a  persoa 
vhoie  qvalifleations  con^t  eotirely  of  clerkly  attainnMntSii  •!»  vha 
can  earn  his  livelihood  with  great  neili^  elsewhere. 

437.  Does  that  in  any  way  overcome  the  difficult? — think  it 
does;  because,  if  the  scales  of  salary  were  similar  tiironghont  liio 
service,  then,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Bevenne« 
for  instance,  applying  to  us  for  an  increase  of  their  establishment  in  a 
pvtioular  class,  instead  of  sending  a  new  officer,  the  Treasury  mirtt 
•Bad  one  of  the  redundant  officers,  who  would  be  on  the  footing  of  a 
•vpomuiierary,  and  would  therefore  not  interfere  witii  the  promotioa 
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of  lb*  «nMinc  t^oen.  The  truth  ia,  tbst  the  buiiiuH  is  contimuUr 
groving.  Tnere  is  a  constant  demnd  inwls  upoo  (he  Treesiurjr  for 
an  increase  of  estabUshmeDU.  Theoffioers  who  are  reduced  are  ^all 
gradea,  some  at  the  top,  some  io  the  middle,  some  below.  There  are 
Swajrs  some  branches  of  the  publie  servioe  on  which  there  is  a 
sure  I  the  business  outgrows  the  establishments  |  and  these  are  tiU 
cave*  in  which,  if  there  were  a  snfficientlj  powerful  superiQteDdenee> 
the  surplus  strength  of  one  part  of  the  public  service  might  be 
plied  to  supplj  toe  deficient  strength  of  aaothw  part 

No.  T. 

That  the  drae  is  now  come  whHi  the  Valuation  Servicb  ittay  be  placed 
OB  a  permanent  footing. 

b9i.  I  do  not  say  that  no  distinction  has  been  made,  bnt  that  it  U 
MO  inevitably  necessary  for  the  public  weal  that  pensions  should  be 
granted  to  worn-out  public  servants,  that  hereafter,  when  the  offices 
wtueh  BOW  do  not  pay  deductions,  come  to  clwm  superannuation, 
wlwn  the  seniors  in  UHMe  offices  grow  old,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces* 
•arj  to  gjn  them  pMukni  wfarthbr  they  have  oontribnted  to  uit  fisntl 
or  not. 

331.  In  the  poor  law  department  are  they  entitled  to  snperannua- 
tSon allowances ?--The poor  law  is  a  comparatively  new  office;  but 
the  time  !a  ^iproadiinK  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
vhMber  the  nperannnation  act  shall  be  applied  to  it. 

Stt.  If  it  not  nndw  the  enperannuation  act  at  present  ?~Ko. 

SS3.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  superannuating  tlmr  <^eers  ?-.-No ; 
the  ease  .baa  not  occurred  yet,  but  it  must  soon  occur.  When  clerks 
brioi^ng  to  the  poor  law  establishment  become  old  and  in6rm,  then 
the  ftate  must  take  its  choice ;  it  most  either  extend  to  that  depart- 
ment the  general  benefit  of  pennons,  or  it  must  allow  pabUo  officers 
to  go  on  receiving  full  sahudes,  and  doibg  thcnr  work  in  an  ineffioient 
manner,  or  else  it  must  turn  them  off,  and  oonngn  good  and  Adtiifttl 
servants  to  disgraceful  poverty. 

824.  Are  the  Oommittee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  without 
referenoe  to  whether  the  officers  in  any  purttuular  department  are 
mdcr  the  snperannnattoo  act  or  not,  the  Treasury  generally  grants 
a  Tvtired  allowance  ? — The  cAse  of  the  ordinary  superannuations  of 
clerks  in  such  offices  has  not  occurred  yet.  Toe  office*  which  I  am 
peaking  of  are  new  offices. 

Then  it  has  not  been  done  yet? — It  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
hat  Am  timejt  fiut  npproadiing  when  some  deouon  must  be  cone  to. 

asi.  What  ii  generally  the  reason  that  those  otiier  depaotments  do 
not  contiibnte  to  the  snperaannation  ?— They  are  new  departmeBts  j 
whm  they  were  first  establisbed  it  was  doubtftil  whether  they  would 
be  permanent  or  only  temporary ;  but  now  tbey  have  grown  Into  per- 
Buneney,  and  have  developed  into  ordinary  dej^rtmenta. 

4B1.  Have  you  bad  many  applications  to  be  placed  upon  the  snper- 
aanoation  act? — ^We  have  had  some  applications,  especially  from 
offices  which  feel  doubtful  about  their  tenure,  and  which  are  consi- 
dered oflkially  to  be  of  a  temporary  character ;  the  getting  upon  the 
snperaonuatioD  aet  is  held  to  give  tnem  a  permanence. 
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484.  Mach  loconvenieDce  has  been  caused  hj  the  limitation  of  tbe 
auperannaation  system  to  the  offices  on  the  schedule  of  tbe  act,  and 
to  those  which  may  be  placed  by  the  Treasury  upon  it.  The  grant  of 
a  suitable  rate  of  pension  on  retirement  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  efficient  service ;  and  whatever  plan  may  be  resolved  apon,  it 
should  be  understood  that  all  the  civil  establishments  will  come  under 
it  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by  some  other  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

From  the  above,  the  following  facts  are  apparent : — 
That  the  principle  of  conferring  pensionB  and  eoperannoft- 
tion  allowance  on  tried  and  trusted  public  aerrants  is  a 
wise,  economio,  tmd  judicious  policy  ;  that  that  princinle 
has  been  gradually  developed  and  acted  upon — first,  by 
granting  pensions,  Ac,  to  the  heads  of  certain  offices ;  se- 
condly, by  extending  the  same  to  particular  departments ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  principle  having  been  at  length  found 
correct  in  its  general  application — beipg  "  essentiid  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  spirit  in  the  Civil  Service,"  and 
that  "  there  can  be  no  efficient  service  without  pension" — 
it  has  been  still  farther  extended  to  the  supernumerary  and 
extra  clerks  in  these  departments ;  finally,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  such  important  and  permanent  public 
departments  as  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  should  be 
omcially  recognised,  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  otiter  departments  or  the  Civil  Service. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope  that  the  officers  of  this 
service  will  soon  have  attained  their  just  and  weU-merited 
position  as  Civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  that  status  in 
the  country  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled.   Then  the 


strengthen  the  energies  aod  brighten  the  intellect  of  the 
employ6,  who  would  work  more  diligently  and  vigorously 
wmlst  looking  forward  to  that  time  wnen  nis  iml  will  cease, 
and  the  labor  of  his  manhood  be  requited  by  an  old  age  dt 
oompeteney  and  peace. 

The  State  would  thus  be  served  bv  men  in  the  power  of 
their  intellect,  who  would  bring  to  their  daily  labors  afl  tiie 
enei^,  strength,  and  vigour  of  their  prime,  and  devote 
to  the  service  of  that  Govenunent  they  might  then  r^ard 
as  paternal,  all  the  powers  of  their  minds  and  the  best  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts ;  for  did  not  the  syren,  Hope,  irradiate 
their  toil  with  a  golden  halo ;  senility  with  its  concomi- 


would  act  as  an  impetus  to 
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tant  imbecility  would  no  morebeseeUf  and  the  t^tala  would 
be  served  by  able  and  efficient  men. 

Would  not  this,  we  ask,  be  a  wise  and  more  economical 
policy  than  the  present?  We  feel  so  deeply  imprcBeed  with 
the  truth  and  justice  of  our  views  on  this  matter,  that  we 
are  instinctively  impelled  to  go  fai'ther  than  we  fii-iit  in- 
tended, in  thus  ^viDg  expression  to  our  sentiments,  whilst 
we  can  bring  forward  more  effective  evidence  from  tho 
pamphlet  before  ns,  in  which  the  various  benefits  conferred 
on  tne  State  by  the  Valuation  Service  are  pointed  out. 
Amongst  the  many,  wo  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  great  facility  it  has  given  to  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  which  are  so  equally  distributed  by 
means  of  the  relative  basis  afforded  by  tliis  valuation,  that, 
instead  of  being  considered,  as  formerly,  as  a  burden,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

Now,  after  years  of  labor  and  expense,  when  the  machine 
is  in  proper  and  efficient  working  order,  attached  as  an  in- 
dispensable arm  to  tlie  Government,  for  the  especial  use 
ana  benefit  of  the  State,  we  naturally  inquire  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  our  rulers  to  continue  to  work  this  all  but  perfect 
machine,  or  &11  back  on  the  old  exploded  and  corrupt  plan 
of  applotters  and  local  revisors,  by  whom  the  relativeness 
of  the  valuation  would  soon  be  destroyed,  and  the  franchise 
deranged  ?  But,  when  wo  i-emcmber  the  Act  15  and  16 
Vic,  cap.  63,  section  29,  the  permanency  of  the  machine  in 


The  employes,  while  aware  that  their  case  is  not  at  their 
own  disposal,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, do,  so  far  as  they  may  assume,  and  with  all  due 
deference,  demand  a  fair  investigation  of  their  case,  while 
in  calm  confidence  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  the 
magziitude  of  t^ir  grievances,  and  deprecating  delay  above 
all  else,  are  content  to  abide  the  result.- 

In  this  spirit  they  have  forwarded  the  memorial,  a  copy 
of  which  we  give  underneath : — 

**  To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Royal  Gommissioners,  ap^inted  to 
Inqoire  into  the  Claims  of  the  Civil  Service  with  respect  t^ 
SaperaODuation.  The  Memorial  of  the  several  Valuators,  Su- 
peritendents^  Surveyors,  Draftsmen,  and  Clerks,  in  the  service' 
of  the  Oeneral  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  Moat  Uambly 
Sbeweth — 
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That  your  memwiolitts  are  cogged  iiD«l8r  the  provinoDs  of 
Acts  15  and  16,  Vict.,  cap.  63r-and  17  Vict.,  cap.  8,  for  the  UDifbnu 
ValoatioD  of  Lands  tud  Tenemonts  in  Irelud. 

That  many  of  Tonr  memorialist  have  deroted  'Am  best  part  of 
Am  lives,  as  well  as  their  profeasiolud  and  scieotifie  kDovledge^  to 
canTtng  oat  the  intentions  of  the  l^slatare,  under  the  ^nidaitce  of 
&n  uniform  code  of  instructions  laid  down  hjr  the  Gomnuttioner  of 
ValuatioD. 

That  the  provirion  for  retirement  in.  declining  yeart,  or  for  dis- 
continned  service,  recognised  as  a  wise  abd  judiciooa  wiwn^e  of 
political  economy,  and  accorded  to  the  officers  of  other  ruUic  De> 
partments,  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  your  memorialists. 

That  on  the  Slat  March,  1856,  your  memorialists  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Petition  setting  forth  their  prindpid  grie- 
vances, and  praying  for  snch  legislative  measures  as  wotild  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  departments  of  the  civil  service. 

That  a  return,  called  for  last  session  of  parliament  by  Mr.  Qrogan, 
of  the  name,  date  of  appointment,  rate  of  pay  on  entering  the  ser- 
rice,  and  rate  of  pay  and  length  of  service  of  each  of  yonr  memo- 
rialists up  to  1st  March,  1656,  was  then  siq>plifld  to  tm  House  <tf 
Commons  by  the  Oommisuoner  of  Valuation. 

TbKt  the  petition  and  the  return  were  ordered  by  the  House  to  be 
laid  before  toe  select  committee  on  superannnation  then  ntting,  and 
were  by  them  embpdied,  toeetber  with  evidence  on  the  subject,  in 
their  report,  dated  Ttb  July,  1856,  to  which  your  nemoriaUsti 
humbly  and  earnestly  beg  to  refer  you. 

That  the  Acts  under  which  your  memorislists  are  employed  are 
essentially  permanent  in  their  operations. —  Tide  the  report,  appen- 
dix, page  361 ;  ibtdy  pages  244  and  245  ;  questions  2231,  2232,  2233, 
3245.  and  2248. 

That  other  departments  of  recent  construction  and  appointment, 
and  dependent  for  the  basis  of  their  operations  on  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  tout  memorialists,  already  enjoy  the  advantages  sought 
by  memorialists. 

That  your  memorialists,  feeling  deeply  sensible  of  their  insecure 
position,  respectfully  submit  to  your  Honourable  Oommistion,  on  the 
groondi  of  the  permanence  and  public  utility  of  th«r  dntiest  thrir 
claim  to  *  share  in  the  |Mtenial  solicjtuda  of  the  QoTOmiimtf  ia 
common  with  the  other  ciTtl  servants  of  the  Orown. 

Therefore  yonr  memorialists  most  humbly  pray  tWyotir  Honour- 
able Oommission  will  take  the  foregoing  eircnmstances  Into  eouifl^ 
ration,  and  recommend  such  legislative  measures  as  may  »pptat 
neoessary  to  remove  the  peculiar  Mid  pressinK  grievances  of  thsir 
present  position  b^  placing  them  on  an  equal  rooting  with  otiier  de> 
partments  of  the  civil  service. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

(Here  follow  the  S^patures  of  aU  the  Asnktaati.) 
Dated  27th  November,  1856. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  memorial  has  not  only 
received  the  eancUon  of  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  bbt 
has  also  obtained  a  prominent  place  in  the  Keport  of  the 
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Boysl  GommifssionerB,  just  printed,  where  they  recuinmead 
the  principle  of  extenain^  fiuperannuation  and  pennons  to 
all  nidi  serrices  as  have  aeveloped  themsdvea  into  perma- 
nenoe. 

We  regret  that  onr  limited  space  precludes  the  possibility 
of  our  giving  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  of 
the  press,  as  we  consider  it  almost  invidions  to  omit  even 
one  of  those  valuable  testimonials  of  the  truthfulness  of  onr 
aigtunent. 

The  Freas  we  have  at  all  times  r^arded  as  the  best  ex- 
pooent  of  public  opinion,  and  we  hau  its  advocacy  in  good 
faith.  'Wflilst  supported  by  The  Civil  Service  Gazette 
CLoadw),  all  the  journals  of  our  own  metropolis — Tke 
Post,  Packet,  Freeman,  Mail,  Nation,  Daily  Express, 
Saunders,  Warder,  Advocate  as  also  some  of  the  most  in^ 
finential  prdvincial  papers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  with  snch  advocacy  the  officers  may  demand,  in  a 
more  imperative  manner,  a  ftdl  and  speedy  adjustment  of 
this  question,  now  bo  long  and  prominently  before  the 
connlry. 

The  following  are  a  few  ol  the  opinions  of  the  Press.  We 
ideet  at  random  from  tiie  muiy  before  us : — 

'*  The  (Skse  of  geatlemen  emplOTed  in  what  w  called  temporary 
pablie  service  is  specially  desemng  of  consideration  at  tbis  moment. 
It  ii  an  hnpOTtant  fact  that  a  Select  Oommittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  clearly  and  unequivocally  pronounced  '  that  the  prac- 
tice of  proriding  superannuation  pennon  for  members  of  the  perma- 
oentdnl  serrice  is  based  on  sound  principles  of  policy,'  and  sorely 
diat  praotioe  is  sound  which  has  the  approval  of  the  most  enlightened 
Oovemments  of  Europe,  which  guarantees  fidelity,  encourages 
ffficient  service,  retuns  good  men,  Indaces  men  to  retire  when  they 
become  inefllcient  fi'om  any  canse,  and  prevents  old  public  servants 
from  fklling  into  a  state  of  distressiog  destitution  which  would  be  a 
pdilie  scandal.  Bat  what  is  this  permanent  civil  service  ?  It  does 
sot  consist  of  those  offices  only  whioh  were  specified  in  Schedule  A 
of  Saperannuatton  Bill,  beoanse  this  schedule  was  cancelled  and 
oBUtted  in  the  last  amonded  bill,  and  rightly  too— ^br  it  is  manifest 
that  national  growth  is  productive  of  new  ana  inoreased  avil  services  % 
DOT  does  it  0(»u^  in  the  unwise  and  uqjuat  diatinction  of  appoint- 
■SBta  sndi  aa  temporary  or  pennaoeob  fbr  we  find  the  IVMsnry 
from  time  to  time  has  nullified  snch  a  distinction,  and  not  only  pen- 
nons some  temporaTy  officers  butoontemplates  a  further  ezeroise  of 
tkb  power.  The  real  and  proper  test  of  permanent  ciril  service  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  sealO'  of  time  which  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  r^nladon  of  pensions,  and  tin  limits  of  this  we  find  to  be  from 
Ub  to  thirty-five  ymn.   He,  then*  who  has  served  the  country  con- 
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tinuously  between  or  bej'ODd  these  limits  hu  ^ren  permueat  !(>r< 
vice  ana  deserves  pposion* — if  it  be  sound  policy  to  encourage  rIB. 
cient  service  and  retiun  good  men.  This  bears  forcibly  on  the  a}|^u^■ 
dity  at  present  existiug  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Service,  la  which  schim 
of  the  so-called  temporary  clerks  are  more  efficient  and  of  longer 
itaoding  than  the  permanent  officers.  Are  these  men,  who  recrire 
but  m>m  £80  to  4100  per  year*  exempt  from  the  common  incidents 
of  lifts  Will'die;  alone  be  alwajra  efficient  ?  Will  they  never  prow 
old  ?  Can  they  never  become  destitute  ?  The  Irish  Valuatton  8er. 
vice  is  a  case  of  still  more  i^^avated  hardships.  Thus  the  undis- 
puted services  of  honorable  and  honest  men  are  disposed  of  by  son* 
paltry  quibble,  and  they  are  banded  over  to  merciless  n^leet,  at  tfas 
ver^  time,  too,  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  proclumin^  the  sound 
jmhcy^  of  superannuation,  and  the  whole  British  Senate  is  resound- 
ing with  sympathy  and  compaBsion  for  Negroes,  Turks,  Hindoos,  and 
convicts,  and  thousands  are  voted  away  for  model  reformatories  and 
magnificent  receptacles  for  criminaJi  and  vagabonds.  We  trust  that 
the  forthcoming  Bill  of  the  Member  for  Antrim  will  go  far  to  meet 
these  anomalies,  and  place  Qovemment  Civil  Services  on  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  fboting  of  time  served." — Civil  Service  Oazetu, 
Febnary  14,  1857. 

"  The  Civil  Service  Superannuation  question  will  probably  come 
before  Parliament  soon.  The  public  interests  require  that  men  who, 
from  age  or  infirmity,  are  not  able  to  do  their  work  efficiently,  sbonld 
not  only  be  permitted  to  retire,  but  encouraged  to  do  ao,  by  mcurti^ 
to  them  a  suitable  superannuation  allowance,  after  they  have  worn 
out  their  strength  in  the  service.  The  justice  and  expediency  of  this 
are  admitted,  but  the  principle  is  not  fully  carried  out.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  learn,  from  an  answer  given  b^  the  Chancellor  o?  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  question  is  lik^Jj  to  receive  early  attention,  and, 
we  trust,  a  satisfactory  solution.  Whatever  new  arrangements  may 
be  made  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  right  to  ex^t  that  the  resulting 
benefits  shall  be  extended  to  the  general  vatuaUon  service  in  Ireland. 

"  We  need  not  say  that  such  a  valuation  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  labour,  or  that  it  requires  in  those  who  perform  it  the 
utmost  diligence,  accuracy,  and  fidelity,  combined  with  a  high  order 
of  practical  intelligence,  aa  well  as  considerable  scientific  attain- 
mmts.  That  the  work  has  been  exceedingly  well  done  is  universallv 
admitted.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  fiscal,  political,  ana 
indnstrial  purposes,  is  alio  clear ;  and  it  may  be  safdy  asserted  that 
DO  branch  of  the  otvil  service  is  more  deserving  of  the  consideratiMi 
of  the  Government.  Yet,  strange  to  aay,  none  has  met  with  soeh 
marked  neglect. 

"  A  remedy  for  these  evila  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  legislature. 
The  public  voice  should  be  raised  in  favour  of  this  deserving  aod'ill. 
used  oody.  The  Iruh  grand  juries  eapecially  are,  we  think,  bound 
to  interpose.  It  is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  do  so.  Now 
that  the  valuation  is  nearly  completed,  and  needs  oikly  annual  revi. 
eion — seeing  that  it  is  so  largely  subservient  to  nationHl  and  imperial 
purposes— should  not  the  change  be  at  once  trani>ferred  from  the 
counties  to  the  consolidated  fund  ?  This  would  sa%e  the  ratepajers 
the  «um  of  XI6,000  a-yeor.    If  this  were  done,  the  valuatiou  would 
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be  placed  on  the  smdb  footing  with  other  branches  of  the  civit  ser- 
vice, the  payments  would  be  increased,  and  a  provision  would  be 
nade  for  superannuation  pensions,  which  would  not  cost  more  than 
£4,500  a-jear.  The  valaation  bus  been  finished  in  the  following 
oonnties  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Tipperarj,  Kilkenny, 
Queen's  County,  King's  County,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Lone^ord 
Louth.  I>ablin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Clwe,  OiJwayi 
Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Gavan  ;  also,  in  the  cities  of  Dubliiij  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Waterford,  and  Kilkenny. 

■*  The  bulk  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  done,  and  the  Oovernment 
can  have  the  less  difficulty  in  transferring  the  burden  to  the  imperial 
treamrj.  The  grand  jqries  would  do  well  to  petition  parliament  on 
the  subject,  and  we  tmst  aome  of  its  influential  memberi  will  be 
found  willing  to  plead  the  eavae  of  the  meritorioos  body  of  public 
i^ranta  to  whose  case  we  now  earnestly  invite  their  attention. 

"We  are  advocate  for  economy,  but  it  is  a  miserable  economy  to 
retjnire  men  of  talent  and  edncation,  obliged  to  occupy  a  respectable 
pontion  In  society,  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  this  valuation  im- 
poses for  rate*  of  pay  that  must  keep  them  in  a  constant  stmggle  for 
existence,  in  constant  and  harassing  anxiety  about  their  families,  and 
in  most  painful  and  depressing  uncertiunty  as  to  the  future,  for  which 
there  is  no  provision  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  death.  This  is 
the  only  department  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  length  of 
service,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  so  low  that  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  future  ;  so  that  when  any  of  its  members  is  disabled  or  re- 
moved hy  death,  his  family  are  reduced  to  destitution,  and  there  is 
no  refuge  for  them  but  the  workhouse.-  Surely  this  ought  not  to  be 
tiie  condition  of  any  body  of  puhlio  samnts,  educated  as  these  gea- 
tlann  are,  and  performii^  dutiea  so  onerous  and  responsible."— 
Tie  Adaoeatet  Fdrmari/  2A ;  Tie  Armagh  Otutrdian  and  71(e  Tip- 
peran  Free  Prtas,  Febnuny  37;  The  CarloK  SenHael,  Tile  fiowom- 
mtm  Jamrwdt  and  Hie  Watefford  Otrameh^  February  28 ;  and  The 
Kmg't  Cowtjf  Chronicle,  March  4,  &c.,  &e.,  inserted  the  above 
article,  which  is  from  The  Daily  Excreta,  Feb,  21,  1857. 

*'Thx  Ibisb  Valitation  Ssbvicb. — When  the  question  of  civil 
service  superannuation  came  under  notice  last  session,  reference  was 
repeatedly  and  urgently  made  in  these  columns  to  the  peculiar  griev- 
ance affecting  the  officers  of  the  General  Valuation  in  Ireland.  To 
the  labours  of  these  zealous  public  servants  is  due  the  basis  on  which 
many  imperial  interests  are  rested.  They  have  completed  a  minute 
and  faithful  valuation  of  all  rateable  and  other  property  in  twenty- 
two  counties  and  five  of  our  cities.  It  is  their  standard  which  regu- 
lates the  levy  of  our  poor-rate  and  grand  jury  cess,  and  determines 
the  qnalification  for  tbe  elective  franchise.  In  various  other  im- 
portant departments  of  the  general  government  of  the  country  the 
reinit  of  their  exertions  is  valuable— for  example,  in  the  Oourt  of 
incumbered  E^tea  and  the  office  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioner. 

*'But  it  is  superfluous  toinuat  upon  the  value  of  this  service. 
That  is  not  the  object  of  our  observations.  We  wish  to  reiterate 
oar  remonstrance  against  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  the  valua- 
tion officers  are  treated.  For  them  there  is  no  superannuation  aU 
bwance;  and  the  want  of  it  is  tendered  more  grievous  tn  conse- 
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qaence  of  the  ularies  thepr  receive,  from  which  it  is  nttwlj  impowbU 
to  put  hj  a  trifle  for  a  rainj  dar.  The  valuation  office  is  eondacttd 
with  the  strictest  economy— .it  soould  rather  be  aaid  with  remorwlni 
parrimonj — dnce*  althoi^b  the  money  for  its  maiotenaace  is,  in  Uii 
first  instuice,  given  hj  the  Treasury,  it  must  be  paid  back  hj  prt- 
sefitm«ite  leriwl  on  the  eotmtiei.  Under  ^eae  arrunmenti  tbi 
■alaries  are  neoeiurily  oorti^led,  for  the  ratepajara  find  it  bard  to 
bear  all  that  u  imposed  upon  tbem,  and  reqnirs  that  tb«  wnkibdl 
be  done  in  the  oheapMt  manner  possible. 

*'  The  public  voice  must  be  eammUj  ndsed  on  behalf  of  tbsis 
Rien.  It  is  particularlv  timeout  to  disonss  their  oomplaintt  when  the 
whole  question  of  dvii  service  anjieraminatioD  is  ooming  once  mors 
under  debate.  What  we  suggest  is— and  we  have  done  so  long  8go-> 
that  thp  cost  of  the  valuation,  now  nearly  finished,  should  be  pbced 
on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  that  the  officers  of  this  aervice  woDld 
be  treated  exactly  as  all  other  civil  servants  shall  be  dealt  with  wben 
the  present  system  of  superannuations  sh^l  have  been  remodelled. 
We  ure  jealous  of  placmg  new  eharges  on  the  consolidated  fand ; 
but  this  is  a  case  where  simple  justice  demands  that  the  ratepayen 
should  be  relieved  from  a  payment  made  for  the  mainteuBsoe  <tf  s 
valuation  now  used  mainly  for  imperial  purposes. 

**  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  grand  juries  will  move  in  tha 
matter  by  petitioning  parliMnent  for  tne  removal  of  the  durgeftwi 
the  oountiei.  Should  thia  step  be  taken,  we  guarantee  that  Iriih 
members  will  be  found,  when  presenting  these  petitioni,  rea^  ta 
plead  the  cause  of  the  hardworked,  ill  treated,  aud  neglected  viuiib- 
tlon  oflloers,  who  have  for  years  discharged  their  duties  ably,  spend- 
ing  tilrir  strength  in  the  service  of  the  country,  with  no  better  prot- 
peet  than  pepulessness  in  the  decline  of  life.  —  DMm  £taMg 
Feelut,  mnury  S6,  1857. 

Getural  Valuation  Strviee. 

We  print  an  article  on  this  snhject  from  the  DaibfExprtUt  every 
■entiment  of  which  accords  with  the  views  so  often  ezpreesed  in  this 
journal.  The  commonest  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  even 
teach  stupid  Government  officials,  that  if  you  require  any  piece  of 
vrork  well  done,  you  must  employ  competent  workmen,  and  to  at- 
tract such,  a  fair  remuneration  is  necessary.  The  General  Valoatioa 
Serrice  of  Ireland  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with  fairly.  Al- 
though they  have  done  their  work  well,  their  masters  have  fbr^ottni 
their  duty  in  return,  and  in  many  cases  the  impolicy,  injuatioe,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called  has  reG<Hled  on  the  heads  of  famUicB 
deprived  of  their  natural  support,  men  driven  to  destitution  by  mA- 
nen  or  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  servioe.  This  ahonhl  not  W  A 
great  country,  like  England,  eau  afibrd  to  remunerate  her  aervants 
(she  too  often  lavisbea  kindness  on  htr  euemiea),  and  she  eonid  repa- 
nerate  them,  either  by  a  sufficient  pay  In  the  present,  or  a  sopem- 
nuation  allowance  for  the  future.  Grand  Juries  would  do  well  to 
petition  that  the  whole  thing  be  left  to  the  Treasury,  as  it  is  un- 
queatlonably  an  Imperial  measure,  and  thereby  relieve  the  county 
eesB,  and  dnl  with  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  as  widi  all  other 
portions  of  the  Civil  Service.— 7*i&e  Armagh  OuartSan,  Feknary 
«7,  18A7. 
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Grand  Jury  Ttaation. 
'  Tha  Mdren  of  the  namWless  grievBDcei  of  which  IreUod  fau  to 
Bcpliiii  iB  denied  on  varioas  pleas,  and  amonot  the  reit,  on  the 
gniad  that  we  an  leu  licanly  taxed  than  En^and ;  hat  the  quea* 
lion'  ia,  ii4a  the  fanrdeD  nevertheleaa  not  h^ni  too  heavy  fbr  the  ca- 
niefa  Vaek  ?  Are  we  aa  well  conditioned,— have  we  aa  many  soarcei 
«f  pniCt,  emolnnent,  or  of  easy  lUhiistenee.  In  any  shape,  as  Eng- 
land? '  The  qoestion  ii  an  idle  one.  AH  the  irorld  linowa  that  two- 
Airda  at  least  of  oar  population  are  barely  able  to  live  from  hand  to 
V9«ihj  luid  that  the  rest  revel  in  luxury  on  the  labour  of  thai  nn- 
tncpona  cUsa  which  can  scarcely  devise  means  of  subsistence  af  all. 
This  being  our  position,  who  will  blame  us  fbr  doin^  all  in  our  power 
to  throw  off  aa  much  as  we  ean  of  the  balden  which  our  paternal 
GoTWDipetit,  in  its  kind  solicitude  for  oi^  well-being,  has  thought  fit 
to  Ibeee  upon  our  enfeebled  and  exhausted  population  ?  A  gnevous 
harden  of  thia  kind  has,  for  instance,  been  kept  upon  our  shoulders 
■inee  18S8,  by  oompelUitg  us  to  pay,  as  an  item  of  the  Grand  Jury 
AsMsament,  ^£18,000  annually  for  the  sustainment  of  the  General 
Valuation  Service  in  Ireland.  Why,  let  us  ask,  should  the  already 
9vcr-tued  ratepayers  he  saddled  with  the  expense  incurred  in 
keeping  m  this  department  of  die  Civil  Service?  For  whose  be- 
hold and  baneflt,  may  we  aek,  are  its  arduous  labours  undergone? 
Carttinlj  not  fisr  Che  people's.  The  GorermnMit  desire  to  ascertain 
to  a  fraetion  the  valne  of  the  cat^aUe  ]m>petty  of  every  rateable  i  ndi- 
vtdual  im  tba  ooantry  in  order  that  th^  midit  at  a  glance,  aa  it 
wtn,  know  the  amount  of  laxea  of  every  kind  tnqr  oonltflevy  fbr  re- 
vorae  pnrpoaes.  The  Valuation  Office  is,  moreover,  a  reliable  place 
of  rewence,  iriiere  the  tme  state  of  the  dectmal  r^;istry  can  be 
RMweaaOy  and  enreeUy  learnt  j  mid  the  ratepayers  are,  therefbre, 
merely  interested  in  a  very  aeeradary  degree  in  the  labours  of  the 
Valnauen  Office.  Government  get  the  information  they  require  from 
the  offioe,  yet  the  pec^Ie  are  ass^sed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  ofBcials, 
and  for  Iteeplng  up  the  entire  establishment.  This  then  is,  to  all 
intenta  and  pnrpoaes,  what  may  be  termed,  putting  the  saddle  on  the 
wrang  bmae ;  and  a  petition  is,  therefore,  in  course  of  preparation, 
ealling  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  such  provisions  as  will'cause  the 
Valuation  Service  to  be  henceforward  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fiind,  and  not  by  tax  on  the  coanties.— CafAolu  Telegraph  and  IrUh 
Au,  Ftbruary  9Sth,  ll^T. 

Fair  reward  sweetens  labour.  Advancement  is  the  life  of  the 
woAing  man,  as  condemnation  to  a  state  of  professional  stagnation  is 
tW  dcwi.  Without  progress,  or  the  hope  of  pnwress,  human  beings 
of  iri»tever  degree,  lengnisb,  sicken,  and  die.  It  n  a  well-established 
fiut,  that  active  trade  and  the  open  prufesslDDs,  with  thrir  fluetn- 
attiw  gaina  and  b^  prixee,  sUmnlate  the  instinctive  desires  of  man- 
kind to  improve  t&tir  condition ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  in- 
eameSfefpeeially  when  neasnred  so  aa  to  be  barely  sufficiently  to  pro- 
coic  absolute  present  requirement>,  and  those  ot  a  moderate  kind, 
ham  ever  been  found  to  duress,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  instinc- 
tive cDetjriea.  The  eaaea  of  some  daeses  of  pnbKc  servants  exhibit  In 
a  strong  n|^t  the  efl^ets  of  atatimary  peaition,  and  toil  without  the 
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remotest  prospect  of  advancemenu  We  allude  espeeiallT  to  thoM 
persous  engaged  in  what  is  called  the  Temporary  Service  of  thepnb- 
lie.  When  to  correct  the  abuses  of  an  old  s^stemi  and  to  e«t»bMi 
H  new  one  which  should  insure  fidelity,  efficiencyi  aod  leal,  and  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  incapacitated,  the  principle  of  re- 
muneration, partly  by  salaries  and  partly  by  peOBions,  was  ad<^tcd; 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  this  principle  was  uot  extended  to  ill, 
but  that  certain,  and  those  not  the  least  active  and  efficient,  labour- 
ers fur  the  Sute  were  aduded  from  its  operation.  From  thai  pe* 
rioti  to  this,  many  a  gross  injustice  has  been  committed  by  maqAj 
giving  to  public  services  the  name  of  "  Temporary,"  and  by  thoi  de- 
priving of  their  natural  rights  valuable  and  indefatigable  a&een, 
who  have  adapted  special  talents,  and  given  the  best  yean  of  Uuir 
lives  to  their  country.  The  unfairness  of  this  nrooedure  is  probably 
in  no  instance  more  strikingly  illustrated  tnu  in  the  case  « 
the  IrUh  Valuation  Commission.  Thisserrioej  the  first  requtrencBH 
of  which  originated  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  not  roieved  the 
country  from  a  system  of  levying  rates  the  most  Ini<|uitoas  and  di^ 
ficult  of  application,  and  in  its  stead  supplied  one  which  in  its  work- 
ing has  been  mure  thon  satisfactory ;  but  it  has  also  been  auxiliary 
to  other  services,  such  as  the  Poof  Law,  Income  Tax,  Incumbered 
Estates,  &c.  Yet  while  these  collateral  and  more  recrat  serriees 
have,  as  it  were,  been  established  in  bouses  the  Valuation  abides  stitt 
in  tents ! 

We  have  from  time  to  time  imposed  upon  ourselves  the  task  <^  bring- 
ing to  light  some  of  the  many  harsh  features  of  their  duties,  and  we 
would  now  urge  the  justice  and  necessity  of  l^slative  int^erence 
in  their  case,  which  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  effldeot 
redundant  system  in  the  Civil  Service  would  fully  meet.  Were  that 
accomplished,  we  feel  that  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Civil  Services 
would  never  ^ain  be  darkened  by  a  document  such  as  that  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  in  February,  1856,  in  which  he  ssys, 
*  1  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  same  course  (dismisssl)  on  the  comp^ 
tiou  of  the  different  lines  of  new  road  constructed  by  the  Govmi- 
ment  in  the  south  of  IreUnd,  between  the  years  I89S  uid  1826 ;  lU 
Ro  on  the  completion  of  the  boundary  d^artment  of  ^nk  Ordiuoec 
Survey  carried  on  from  1HS4  to  1894.  Similar  ndaetiont  were  ibo 
made  on  the  completion  of  ^e  extenuve  works  connected  with  tbe 
Shannon  Navigation,  and  are  at  present  bdng  made  in  the  number 
of  engineers  connected  with  the  arterial  drainage.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  to  show  you  that  yours  is  not  a  singular  case-'  But  to 
the  credit  of  tbe  Commissioner  be  it  recorded  that  he  evaded,  as  fu 
as  possible,  the  necessity  which  constrained  him.  Those  disconti- 
nued from  one  service  were  transferred  to  another,  and  his  sternDcat 
conceded  to  justice  that  *  the  length  and  importance  of  tbe  aerviees 
renderetl  to  the  public  by  several  of  those  whose  connexion  with  thia 
department  must  soon  terminate  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  orasideti- 
tion  of  the  L^slature.* 

Here  we  find  virtiuJly  a  redundant  ^stem.  The  billed  aisis* 
tants,  superfluous  on  one  work,  were  rendned  available  on  aooiber, 
and  hence  the  ra(nd  and  efficient  progress  of  tbe  Commission.  But 
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Mir  M  WK  toU  the  Anal  scene  is  it  htnd.  The  Gomttthsioner  can- 
aot  at  Madraneed  an  age  undertake  new  enterprise!,  and  supplr  flesh 
snnus  into  whidi  he  may  draft  his  old  but  rednndant  hands.  It 
fCBsias  an  ineiitable  neoeastty  to  transfer  the  aeiriee  to  the  Govem- 
ncM,  if,  iadwd,  it  be  aoand  poUey  to  provide  die  beat  snikble  drO 
umais  tar  the  public  business. 

In  the  l^slative  roeaaurea  whioh  must  shortly  be  placed  before 
tkf  flaantry.  we  would  stroi^Iy  urge  the  eonriilenUon  of  this  rital 
fsfai— dw  e^ncellinfj  of  the  word  "  Temporary"  fh>m  all  Civil  Ser- 
lieiaiBTad^  '*  permaDent.**  l>t  the  scal^  of  Ctme  bj  ifhich  pen. 
miignDtad  be  the  test  permanence,  as  we  ui|;ed  {n  a  ibfraer 
MtidSiSnJ  let  an  efficient  redundant  service,  nnder  a  board  of  direc- 
ton,  le  established  to  meet  the  neeeidty  of  extra  work  flir  uy  de- 
■cttMM.  Should  that  be  done,  we  believe  it  will  be  finnd  Oat  mi 
Jif  uml  wfllanp^  better  writing  derka,  aj^thmetidana,  draughta- 
■M,  and  ntttheHMnaana  than  die  auf  lice  of  the  Genenl  Survey  and 
Vshation  of  Ireland."— 7K«  Civil  Service  Omettet  FkbrHory  9B, 
1857— ^Tftr  Advocate  ofMardt  4  inserted  the  above  ardde.) 

" OairvtTB'a  Valuation  AHD  the  Gbanp  Jqhbb.— Ip  uie  year 
1880  a  oonuoifldon  was  appointed,  ander  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
auks  a  Btdforai  townland  valuation  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the 
MS  eqoal  levying  of  oounty  cess  and  looal  rate^  'Phe  valuation  has 
bees  completed,  at  vast  labour  and  cost,  in  Mven-and-twenty  countiea. 
The  whole  ezpeasef  although  in  the  Arst  instance  borne  bv  the  Qo- 
nraaeot,  has  rinoe  been  levied  ^if  the  counties,  for  the  oenefit  of 
vb^  die'  valuation  waa  InaAuted.  Five  counties  rem^n  in  which 
de  voik  b  edll  swng  on,  aad  will  soon  be  brought' to  %  close.  When 
■BisflidAo^  and  the  bill  pd^  the  qpastion  ravuins— wiU  Aia  oom> 
■■ilia  iiliisL  T  WiUlfr.  QvHId),  dker  thirtj^  yters*  Ooqimiisioner. 
dib^rcltas  w  ei^oy  In  peaee  thesnuar  fbrtune  m  has  waasod  in  th^ 
nJia s^Viaa ;  whm  tnejmor  undming^  wbohavehornedielabour 
■ad  hast  of  the  day,  with(&>aw  to  holes  and  corners  to  starve  and  die 
saDotioed,  after  the  devotion  of  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  a  service 
isto  mkAA,  mder  the  dehuloa  of  fidae  hopes,  they  may  have  entered 
Mne  flve-aad'tweoty  Tears  ago. 

"It  would  iqppear,  f^em  recent  legislation,  that  tins  comnnssion  is 
not  to  close — In  fiie^  that'  it  cannot  close.  So  vdoable  has  the  result 
of  its  labours  beebme  to  the  general  government  of  the  eonnt^,  that* 
pnwisien  has  been  made  in  severd  Acts  of  Parliament  for  an  annual 
nvirien  off^  nlnatim,  and  ftnr  new  valuations,  st  stated  pOTtods. 
Wbsoce  has  arisen  the  neeessity  few  this?  The  origin^  design  of 
tfais  rahutton  has,  in  ftct,  been  superseded  by  objects  of  imperial  in- 
Knsl,  to  wUeh  1«  has  batti  wpKed,  and  for  wbleh  It  is  pow  cmiddered 
iadk)  Moaibla,  It  la  die  Aon&don  of  the  elecdve  fhmdiisft— sqeees- 
mm  and  bgney  dnfias  are  levied  aocordii^  to  its  ttuidwd,  as  dso  die 
iaasiM  tax— fo  Oat  this  ooUiBejelon  of  this  impost  hat  be^  rcindared 
teaon  eiay  and  pegdar  in  tl^  eonn^  than  In  England,  and  has, 
Uyoad  all  deubt,  saved  the  Imperliir  Treasury  a  much  larger  su^ 
tksn  aasBBd  revisions  f&r  many  years  to  come  win  cpst. 

^  h  is  high  dma  that  the  attention  of  the  Legialatjire  shedd  be 
frsnii  to  dio  aaoasdoai  character  of  this  commission.  If  the  eon- 
41 
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tinunce  of  its  laboors  is  considered  euaottal  to  the  goTaranuat  of 
the  couDtrji  it  should  be  replaced  b;  a  properly  constituted  bnneh 
of  the  Civil  Service.  Such  a  aetdement  of  the  question  would  not 
only  rid  the  Irish  counties  of  a  burden  vhich  cannot  in  equity  be  im- 
posed on  them,  bat  would  also  be  the  means  of  rendering  ao  set  of 
simple  justice  to  a  deserving  body  of  public  servants,  who  are  at 
present  placed  in  •  position  of  extreme  hardship,  hwi^  llaUe  to  be 
tnmed  adrift  any  day  vrlthoat  a  penny  by  way  of  pension  or  eompcn. 
aationr  beeansey  rbrsooth,  their  employment  is  temporary,  althotufa, 
in  aareral  instanceii  it  hai  endured  nr  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
•entory.  This  is  a  cruel  return,  and  nnwwthy  of  any  govemmeat, 
for  the  niefid  labours  of  men,  many  of  whom  nave  apent  th^  hsalth 
and  atrength  in  the  public  service. 

"  We  recommend  this  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  Qraoil 
Juries  of  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a  vigorous  and  com- 
bined  effort  on  their  part  will  procure  a  final  settlement  of  it  daiine 
the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Let  each  Qraud  Jury  send  forward 
a  short  petition,  and  let  the  county  members  but  do  uieir  duty,  and 
we  answer  for  it  that  the  Qoveniment  cannot  resist  the  passage  of  a 
measure,  the  Justice  of  which  is  so  umple  and  so  obvious. — Tkg 
Evening  MaO,  March  4,  1857.  (The  Wtttm§atk  Ow^San,  Mvtk 
5;  ^0  Jounalt March  e ;  The  AdoocaUt  Kank  7 i  andZtsHriet 
ChrtmcU,  Marek  7,  oopiwd  the  above.) 

" « A  ftatepayer '  declares  i>«  will  withhold  Ua  TUte  Arom  any  can. 
£date  who  will  not  pledge  ^himself  to  endeavour  to  have  the  flitnre 
maintenance  of  the  General  Valuation  Odlee  pud  for  out  of  the  Oon> 
aolidated  Fund.  'A  Ratepayer'  is  right.  The  General  Valuatiea 
is  now  mostiy  used  for  imperial  purposes,  and  should,  therefore,  b« 
paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial  Bzchequer.  We  shau  attend  to  this 
matter  at  the  proper  time*  Meantime  we  are  dkd  to  aea  the  Grand 
Juries  bestirring  nemi«lT«B  on  tha  ■nlgect.'*— jnlb  Nafyn,  Merdiilf 
1867. 

*'  The  gentiemen  employed  in  the  serrioe  of  the  General  Survey 
and  Valuation  Commission  of  Ireland  are,  we  perceive,  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  and  of  enlisting  support  both  in  Par- 
liament and  the  press  for  their  forthcoming  straggle  for  justice.  Ai 
usual  with  persons  who  have  the  will,  and  go  Mout  tosur  work  in 
earnest,  they  hare  obtained  an  enooun^fing  snooeas.  The  Irish  papers, 
ao  discordant  on  other  subjects,  are  mamUonsly  agreed  maa  the 
queation  of  the  grievances  imd  claima  of  the  valuatws,  dranj^tMMD, 
and  assistants  attached  to  tiiis  important  national  sMFvice  ;  and  m«Bi- 
bers  of  Parliament  and  candidates  for  seats  in  the  L^;ialatnrt  have 
freely  pledged  themselves  to  co-operate  in  pressing  upon  the  OoTsm^ 
ment  the  propriety  of  etviug  a  favourable  oonuderaoon  to  tiw  ease  of 
thi  Valuation  corps.  The  membera  for  the  of  Dublin,  Ifaam* 
Grogan  and  Vance,  and  tha  cantUdates  for  the  eonnty  of  Dublin, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Taylor,  besides  Hr.  Mann, 
member  for  Westmeatb,  and  several  others,  have  spoken  out  bcj^. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  one  of  his  addresses  said:— 'There  is  a  hi^y  r^ 
Bpectable  class  of  gentlemen,  who  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
Yaloation  of  Ireluid,  and  who  coosidtr  thraisslTM  to  be  Iwoaring 
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onder  a  haribhip.  I  un  anxiooi  to  Xate  pnbUol;  tbat,  not  only  with 
rvqicct  to  them,  but  to  erery  other  cIms  so  arcumitanced,  I  will 
raider  evenr  euistance  in  mj  power  to  obtain  the  relief  which  they 
Mck ;'  and  Colonel  Taylor,  referring  to  these  remarks,  observed 
*  With  reference  to  the  Giril  Service  Superannuation,  I  qatto  agre» 
with  all  that  m;  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  faas  said,  and  the  aubjeotshall 
receive  onr  best  attention.'  We  might  quote  several  other  declara- 
tions &d  our  space  permit.  With  regard  to  the  Press,  the  opinion 
in  iavonr  of  tfau  ilUused  class  of  public  employes  is  unanimous.  The 
AAoeatt,  in  its  last  ntunber.  sajs :— *  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Grogan  hai  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  Oivil  Service  in  this  ooontry, 
and  azpreesad  his  datmnination  to  support  the  daims  of  the  geotle- 
mm  n^^oved  oa  the  Qeneral  ValnatioD  of  Ireland.  We  antirelr 
concor  with  Mr.  Orogan's  views  on  this  important  sulgeetf  and  look 
upon  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  as  one  or  peculiar  hardijdp.  We 
are  also  of  opinion  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the  permanent 
diaraetw  whidi  the  work  has  assumed,  and  its  general  applicability 
and  nsefbfawss  for  State  purposes,  those  employed  thereon  should  be 
|riaced  on  a  similar  footing  wiUi  the  other  Civil  Servants  of  the  Orown 
m  this  country.  Tliis  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  several 
coantiea  from  a  considerable  amount  of  taxation,  and  is  a  question  in- 
wfaich  Irish  members  of  all  shades  of  politics  can  agree.'  Another 
Dublin  paper,  the  jNatioh,  likewise  last  week,  in  referring  to  the  sub- 
jeot  of  the  justice  of  having  the  expenses  of  the  General  Valuation 
bovne  by  the  Imperial  £xehe<{aer,  as  it  is  now  chiefly  used  for  Impe- 
rial pnrpMes,  observes '  We  are  glad  to  perceive  uiat  Hr.  Orogan 
has  aigniGed  his  intention  of  taking  up  this  aubjeot.   Here  is  neutral 

Sound,  not  only  for  political  but  for  mercantile  men,  and  we  hppe 
ay  will  not  heutate  to  occupy  it  The  mayor,  magistrates,  and 
marchants  of  Livorpool  have,  as  we  announced  some  weeks  ago,  taken 
the  initiative  in  a  most  important  movement,  in  favour  of  the  Oivil 
Servants  of  the  Orown,  and  the  town.counciIs  and  mercantile  bo(ties 
of  other  important  cities,  towns,  and  ports  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  preparing  to  follow  the  sj^ted  example  thos  set  them.  The 
eapital  of  Ireland,  too,  we  are  happy  to  aor,  is  not  goiog  to  be  be- 
hindhand, and  the  Boes.  Oninnessea,  Pima,  Bewleys,  Oodds,  Hnttons, 
Jamesons,  McDonnells,  Daroeys,  Kingston-Jameses,  &c.,  are  about 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  speedy  and  equitable  settiement 
of  the  beart-buming  Superannuation  question.**— TAe  C'tM  Service 
OmzeUe,  April  11.  1857;  tie  Samdera'  Neiei-JUtter,  the  Natiotuaad 
tke  AiboaUe  of  AprU  18M»  inserted  the  above  article— also  tbe  MaU  of 
Jpriinth- 

The  above  extractfl  place  so  vividly  before  us,  fuid  in  socli 
feaxlesB  and  nervons  langoaffe,  too,  the  wrongs  they  wotdd 
expose,  that  it  requires  not  tiie  assistance  of  our  pen  to  com- 
ment on  them* 

We  call  on  every  memb^  of  Parliament,  no  matter  what 
hue  hifl  political  bias  may  assume,  to  stand  forward,  during 
Ihe  preeent  BesBion— for  at  no  future  period  wiU  the  subject 
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be  more  ripe  for  legialatioa— and  to  iaei«t  on  a  fffoimt  and 
equitable  ac^etment  of  those  well-focmded  <^aimB.  We  feel 
assured  if  they  do  so,  that^e  QoTemment  can  no  longer,  on 
any  equitable  grounds,  postpone  this  measure ;  and  we  con- 
sequently anticipate  that,  before  the  expdistion  of  the  pre- 
sent eesdioa,  there  will  be«satirfactOfey  solut&tm  df  Ibe  aiffi- 
diitiee  which  seetningly  Burround  the  question. 

ThtfB  Grand  Juries,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  hate  "tsken 
up  the  inltiatiTe,  and  many  have  petitioned  to  be  fr^  &om 
the  aaomftly  of  paying  oat  of  the  local  &nde  for  a  serrice 
acknowledged  to  be  chiefly  useful  Impenal  porposeB, 
and,  had  not  tlic  General  Eledion  been  ednctrtent  ^m&i  tibe 
Assizes,  the  petition  would  liaTe  been  tn)iTersal.  We  give 
t^demeath  a  oopy  of  a  petiticm.iioQi  TAe  Evening  Ma^ 
(Watei^)rd),  and  recommfflided  for  adoption  by  may  of 
the  othdr  ^mmncial  papers : — 

'■TiwPKTzmK  of  the  Ob^ha  Jtmoms  of  the  County  of  

**  Shevbts,— That  H  appears  firom  an  OfBcml  RetarafrfeawteJ 
to  your  tioDorable  House  in  the  mtHitli  of  April,  1*8991  thM  to  Aat 
period  the  ibtsl  cost  of  the  <J©neral  Valttatkm  of  TvWnlandft  uod  T«- 
Aementa  in  XreUuid  had  Hmooirted  to  £Sft7«439,  whieh  larg«  mm  ww 
defrayed  bj  the  aeTeral  Orand  Tories  out  Of  l«eil  ratei. 

*'  That  the  same  Farliamentai';  Keturo  shows  that  the  cost  of  re- 
vising the  Valuations,  for  twelve  onl^  of  the  tUrt;.two  counties,  bad 
ameoDted  to  £4,799  for  the  ;ear  ending  on  the  Mst  I>ecen^>er,  ISSS. 

'  That  the  Oeioeral  Valuation  of  Ireland,  tfaongh  orif^^naU^  d»- 
ugned  soMy  for  the  collectiOD  of  Ooont;  Bates,  is  now  extensivelj 
^died  and  nwd  for  in^rtant  lB^>erial  ourpoaes— anch  as  the  cm- 
laetion  of  lacome  Tax  and  Soooem^  Dii^*  and  Dn^  on  B^rit 
Uenfecs;  also,  the  BegiiUtion  of  the  mleotive  Franchise. 

Tbtft  the  Qnaad  Jnriae  of  th»  seTeral  counties  in  Ireland  bave 
At> -power  vhitevAr  to  coatrol  the  aaid  Valw^n,  or  the  expeaaev 
iheteoff  •the  exoho^  oontrol  wdA  raamoenant  briig  absoKitetj  feited 
In  ibe  Guremment  antfaorities,  *ho  atone  oan  cheek  and  afiportioa 
lEbe  es^MiMi,  iq>|M)int  br  fismintiM  aefenit  ofltaen,  aad  mgulato  their 
reipective  aalance. 

<*  That  it  is  not  jut  to  compel  the  Grand  Juries  of  faMiaad  to 
IpNient'Miuiallj  out  of  local  rates  for  mfdntaialsff  a  ataff  and  ma- 
chineiy  whidlk  are  now  employed  chiefly  for  Imperii  purposes,  mono 
Mwcial^  as  the  mun  expenses  of  iostitoting  the  system  of  a  Cfenmfl 
Valuation  hava  been  alrea^  defrayed  ezclnsirely  ont  of  ioeal  rates. 

"  Tonr  Petidonws  therefore  humbly  pray, 

"  Tbat,  liavtng  regard  to  the  foregoing  Gtatements,  fhe  local  rate- 

Eiyers  may  be  relieTed  from  the  further  maintenance  and  coat  of  an 
uraMl  Bevinoa  of  tiie  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  aad  that  all 
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fiUore  «spMitM  «f  atteh  Anniutt  Bfeviiiim  b«  dafri^  oift  of  the 
general  Inadi  of  the  onpir^  which  now  duive  the  chief  beneftli 

"  Cttr  ^If  ud  F0MOWS, 

<*   ,  PorflOBB, 

Chaod  Jorr  Boon^ 

«*  ^pnng  Al^tW,  4857." 

— The  Stnt,  Wdtirfvrd,  Pebrw^  a6»   (7%«  Aivoade  ^  Uarzk 

r,  ifUMt«a  the  Wbore.) 

We  taCr  we  liaye  fixeeeded  our  apace  in  tims  dflating  ao 
minutfily  on  this  subject,  but  we  have  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  deep  anxiety  we  feel  to  hare  wrongs  redressed,  be 
tibey  BAtdonal  or  otherwisOj  and  our  sympaUiy  with  these 
gentlemen  has  been  increased  manifold  by  a  perusal  of  Uie 
Msaplilfllt  through  which  we  have  attained  a  knowledge  of 
the  service  performed  finr  the  coontiy,  of  tli^  amount  of  vhieh 
we  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

Batf  hefdre  concluding,  may  we  ask  what  says  the  Com^ 
misffloner  of  Valuation  at  this  particular  juncture  ?  We  are 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  his  pulse  beats  on  this  subject. 
We  know  Dr.  Griffith  as  a  pul  man,  and,  as  suchj  he 
stands  pre-enunenlly  hi^h^  with  a  character  sans  peur  et 
9ans  r^^roeke.  His  xmasioA  has  heen  a  high  one,  and 
nobly  luu  he  redeemed  it.  He  has  fulfilled  a  glorious  des- 
tiny in  thus  erecting  a  monmnent  to  his  own  memory  which 
no  ribbon  or  bauble  in  the  gift  of  pinces  could  compete 
with ;  for  what  can  fie  with  the  imperishaUe  work  d  ger 
nina  t  His  was  not  the  labor  of  a  few  years ;  n^^er  was 
it  any  sudden  discoverer  in  science  or  machinery.  ISo ;  it 
was  ue  patient,  endurmg  industxy  of  many,  many  yearL 
and  Oie  perfection  of  a  worl  tiiat  none  but  a  master-miiM 
could  achieve.  "We  said  above  that  Dr.  Griffith  had  raised  his 
own  monument.  Yes,  truly,  he  has  done  so,  hut  it  bUH 
wants  the  apex  to  crown  the  structuxe — the  permanency  x£ 
that  office,  to  which  his  name  is  and  aver  sl^  be  aHi^  is 
still  required  before  the  work  can  be  complete. 

Stand  forward,  then.  Dr.  Griffith,  stiU  in  the  plenitude  of 
your  unclouded  intellect ;  break  fhe  offitnal  shell  hy  whidi 
you  allow  younelf  to  be  encrusted;  and  boldly,  truthfully, 
and  manfully  plead  £he  cause  of  those  wronged  and  iU^ 
requited  servants  of  the  State,  with  whom  vou  have  worked 
so  nobly  and  so  weQ.  Ton  are  accountable  to  posterity  if 
you  pmnit  the  golden  years  still  laefore  you  to  go  fbr 
nought 
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In  dvilf  as  in  military  tactics,  ths  discrimination  obserr- 
able  in  the  selection  of  dficeiB  is  the  strongest  proof  of  supe- 
riority of  intellect  and  maturity  of  judgment.  In  tiiis,  as 
in  every  other  way,  has  Dr.  Glriffith  proved  his  able  gene- 
ralship. Eminent  in  character,  as  in  position,  stands  his 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  Ball  Greene.  Whm  we 
consider  the  firmness  of  character,  earnestness  of  pnTpoee, 
and  urbanity  of  manner  by  which  tM^^  gentleman  is  chaiao* 
terised,  whose  duties  are  more  than  ordinarily  onerous, 
owing  to  the  temporary  position  of  his  employ^ ;  when  we 
see  strict  discipline,  tempered  by  kindness  of  heart,  giving 
an  impetus  to  labor ;  and  leniency,  in  the  guidance  of  the 
official  helm,  increasing  the  zeal  of  the  labourers,  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  how  prudent  and  efficient  must  that 
officer  be,  under  whose  juoicions  guidimce  the  work  of  the 
country  thus  progresses,  both  in  office  and  fi^d  I  AH,  and 
more  uian  all,  we  have  adduced,  when  speaking  of  the  Ge- 
neral Superintendent,  is  evidenced  by  the  skul,  tact,  and 
ability  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  office  itself,  and 
which  a  retrospect  of  the  past  five  or  six  ;^ars  will  enable 
even  the  most  casual  observer  to  notice.  Whilst  bestowing 
tiiis  well-merited  encomium  on  tiie  two  gentlemen  we  have 
named,  we  do  not  mean  to  pass  over  any  of  the  officers 
holding  a  prominent  position  m  this  deparonent.  Each  and 
all  deserve  their  meed  of  tOTiise— aye,  even  to  the  humblest 
employed  in  the  service.  We  merely  particularise  Dr.  Grif- 
fith and  Mr.  Ball  Greene  as  being  me  most  responsible  offi- 
cers, and  justly  consider  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  are- 
flectiYe  praise  which  may  be  participated  in  by  all  who  are 
tned  and  trusted  by  men  possessing  the  characteristics  we 
have  enumerated  as  the  attributes  of  those  gentlemen. 

With  those  gentlemen  we  are  person^y  unacquainted, 
knowing  them  only  through  the  medium  of  their  public 
character,  and  &om  facts  concerning  them  which  have  been 
brought  prominently  before  us. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  bears  the  impress  of 
the  Valuation  officers'  labors ;  and  feeling  deeply  for  the 
injustice  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  ta^ated, 
W£  conclude   with  the  again-repeated  hope  that  the 


pass  away  without  the  neceseaiy  legislative  measures  being 


present  session  of  Parliament 
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introdnced  to  remedy  these  Bhamefnl  wrongs.  Whatever 
be  the  vices  of  our  mlers,  we  shotdd  be  sorry  to  suppose 
thtt  indifference  to  the  &te  of  their  tried  aervantB  can  be 


APPENDIX. 

SCOTT  ASD  THB  WAVBBLBT  NOVSLS. 

( See  paye  603,  an$e.) 

to  THB  IDITOB  OT  THB  TIHB8. 

Sir — I  observe  in  the  Time*  of  June  5,  a  maiiifesto  from 
Uias  Scott  and  her  sisters,  contradicting  a  "aunnise"  that  their 
parents  had  a  share  in  the  anthorship  of  the  'Wareiley  Novels.' 
It  is  odd  that  the  kte  Thomas  Soott*s  son  and  re[vesentativei 
Colond  Scott,  should  withhold  his  signature  from  that  doon- 
ment.  The  denial,  however,  so  far,  will  doubtless  influence  the 
vicTs  of  many  persons ;  but  I  confess  that  my  conviction  on 
the  subject,  ag  well  at  the  eonvicUone  t^eeoertU  menUtera  of  ike 
late  Mn,  heot^efamly^  remains  unshaken.  A  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  of  policy  exists  among  the  relations  re- 
flecting thk  important  literarj  qoestion,  and  the  course  to  be 
puisoed.  One  of  tbem,  in  aletter  to  me,  says,  **  Why  seek  tp 
•tiile  the  elucidation  of  truth  ?" 
I  shall  regard  this  proceeding  from  the  most  courteous  point 


«ith  the  earlier  novels  only.  Of  these,  the  first  appeared  ex- 
actly for^-four  years  ago — a  period  probably  before  the  ladies 
who  have  addressed  the  2Cbim  were  boni,  or  when  they  must 
necnsariiy  have  been  exceedingly  young.  In  their  letter  they 
dedare  that  no  Uteraiy  participation  whatever,  "less  or  more," 
took  place  between  their  parents  and  Sir  Widter — totally  for- 
getting, or,  more  probably,  totally  ignorant  of  their  uncle's 
pnblisbed  admission  that  some  of  Thomas  Scott^s  Uterary  labor 
is  embodied  in  "Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

In  <'Moore*s  IMary**  CVol  II,  p.  199)  it  is  recorded,  on  the 
Mdhorityof  Samnd  Borers,  that'*when  Wilkie  was  taking  his 
vofteaits  of  ScottTs  family,  the  eldest  daughter  said,  'We  don't 
KBow  what  to  think  of  these  novels.  We  have  access  to  all 
pipits  papers.  He  writes  everything  in  the  midst  of  us  all,  and 
yet  we  never  have  seen  a  single  s<^p  of  the  manuscript  of  any 
of  these  novels." 

Now,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott's  daughters  remained  for  years  in 
profound  ignorance  of  their  iather's  intimate  connexion  witii  the 


ranked  amongst  them. 


connects  Captain  and  Mrs.  T.  Scott 
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novela,  how  much  more  like^  isii  that  ThomM  Scott's  danghten 
should  not  have  become  acqaointed  with  the  fragmentuy  Uter- 
ary  aid,  coatribnted  fnvn  Canada  forty  jean  ago,  to  the  aame 
mjsteriona  com  positions  ?— the  more  so  vhea  rememhered  that 
obvious  prudential  reasons  prompted  the  utmost  secrecy.  My 
breekun  repeatedly  refers  t/o  the  inyste^  in  which  the  transac- 
tion was  wrapped,  as  also  to  the  allegation  (p.  09)  that,  "not 
even  Sir  Water's  ohildrra,  or  Thomas  Scotrs  children  were  let 
into  the  secret." 

More  than  half  a  dozen  veteran  brother  officers  of  Qiptain 
Scott — meii  ,of  strong  judgmait  and  untaraished  honor,  who 
possessed  his  confidence  ind  friendship,  and  who  have  been 
raised  to  almost  the  highest  miUtaij  dignity — have  separately 
published  in  my  book  a  chain  of  clear,  positive,  and  liighly  in- 
teresting evidence  in  substantiation  of  Uiat  which  I  origiaallj 
ventured,  on  merely  circivnstantial  grounds,  to  conjecture. 
And  I  do  abadutelv  defy  any  attentive  reader,  no  matter  how 
prqadiced  he  may  be,  tq  go  through  the  {pamphlet,  without  his 
views  andogoing  consi^firfible  modification.  They  who  have 
not  ^et  seen  the  work,  kqow  not  its  strength,  nor  can  those  unac- 
qnainted  with  the  contenta  coiporphepd  the  cogent  reasons  which 
cau^d  the  secret  to  remain  so  long,  and  su  carefully  preserved. 

Even  aaaqpiing^  which  i?  unlil^ly,  that  Ctgitain  Scott's  chil- 
dren were  let  into  the  secret,  I  conceive  that  th»r  contradiction  is 
far  from  a  ounolaaive  aettlement  of  the  question.  Sir  Walter 
himself — a  man,  in  general,  of  great  hpnor  and  verad^ — never 
scrupled  to  deny,  even  **uptm  ki*  Aonor^*  that  he  had  any 
parUcipation,  lesa  or  more,  in  tiie  authorship  of  the  Waveriey 
Novels.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  "Rogera"  Table  TalM* 
(p.  IdS)*  and  in  Moore's  Diary"  (p.  199).  The  {^t  man 
would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  tlmse  who  re^rd  broad  eqoi* 
ToCBtioI^  in  litfflary  ^rannactions,  as  a  very  venial  offence. 

It  is  nearly  yean  aince.I  p«bUclv  started  the  question. 
Mr.  Prench's  writinga,  and  mini?,  were  known  to  the  daoghtm 
of  Thomas  Scott.  If  the  theory  is  untrue  now,  it  was  equally 
untrue  then;  and  why  nof  have  nippje^  the  l^md  by  a  reaolute 
public  denial?  "Why  allow  puhlio  opinion  to  i^nai^  for  two 
years?  M}  conviction  is  tAat  conflicting  views  prevailed  to 
snch  an  extent  among  the  bm%f  ithat  %  is  onlv  now,  qq  "the 
day  after  the  fair/'  even  three  ipiemb^  op  it  conld  be  in- 
duced to  aigp  the  oontradiption. 

My  attention  hai  been  directed  to  a  manascript  letter  of  Uia 
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Scott,  in  which  she  very  jostj^  speaks  id  tenns  of  the  utmost 
Tenmtxm  for  *  dearest  ancle  Walter/  uid  ardently  desires  that 
Ids  fair  &nie  shonld,  if  pcesible,  be  added  to.  Mus  Scott  evi- 
dentlr  considers  it  no  ordiuarr  duty  to  come  forward  zealously 
to  (what  she  conceives  to  be)  his  support.  She  does  not  appear 
to  understand  my  views — namely,  that  if  others  supplied  the 
brieis  and  mortar,  he  built  the  edifice — bat  imagines  that  my 
fcaeneheB  aim  to  tear  down  the  laurels  which  shadow  the  great 
nun's  gnve.  While  I  admire  tiie  watchful  zeal  evidenced  by 
Miaa  Soot^  and  ber  aisters,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  they  and 
othtfs  should  have  so  widely  misunderstood  my  motives. 

When  the  question  was  agitated  in  Notet  and  Qtterieij  so  for 
bicl  as  1855,  Mr.  Edgar  MacCulloch  (Mrs.  T.  Scott's  cousin, 
ud  himself  an  able  literary  writer),  after  praising  her  strong 
meotal  powers,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  'generally  thought 
is  ier/ami^  that  she  bad  sapplied  many  of  the  anecdotes  and 
dmsdiras  which  Sir  Walter  worked  np;'  and  in  proof  of  this 
statement,  Mr.  MacCulloch  adduced  some  curious  evidence: 
In  a  recent  letter  he  says — 'My  belief  now  is  that  she  did  much 
mrae  than  merely  collect  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  the 
house  was  built,  and  that  by  br  the  greater  part  of  the  handi- 
voA  and  ornament  was  her  own.' 

And  now  let  me  »anune  this  t^dy  contradiction.  Does  it 
8iy  'we  have  heard  our  parents  repudiate  the  report,  or  'evi- 
doiee  and  letters  from  our  parents  can  be  produced,  denying 
iny  participation  in  novelsr  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  manifesto 
mei^  savs — *  We  desire  to  offer  wr  contradiction;'  and  again 
— *  r«  shall  be  obliged  by  your  publishing  owt  dedaration.' 
Individnal  opinion,  or  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  proof 
cazries  no  weight.  The  recent  letter  of  Colonel  MacDonell, 
C.B.  (Lord  Arundeirs  brother-in-law,  published  at  page  42  of 
my  work),  gives,  with  ample  detail,  the  memorable  confession 
on  the  sufctjeiB^  made  by  his  dear  deceased  friend,  (Daptain  Scott  ; 
and  another  dd  comrade,  Mqor  Sweeney,  deposes  to  having 
coDTCTcd,  in  1817,  a  huge  mass  of  'Waverley  Novel*  MSS. 
from  T.  Scott,  in  Canada,  to  Sir  Walter,  at  AbboUford.  But 
it  is  nseless  to  cite  further  proof.  My  pamphlet  furnishes 
ample  evidence  establishing  the  fact  that  both  the  late  Captain 
sod  Mrs.  Scott  occasional^  admitted  that  a  literary  participa- 
tion took  place  between  them  and  their  lllustrions  relative ; 
they  never  contradicted  an  impresnon  which  many  of  their 
faaid^  and  various  literary  persons  assure  me  has  existed  for 
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ttie  last  forty  years.  And,  moreover,  they  never  oontradioted 
the  letter  (pp.  46  to  48)  wbioh  appeared  in  the  nevspipan 
under  their  very  eye,  exhibiting,  on  striking  evidence,  tbe 
secret  of  the  literary  'participation/  and  which  even  mbodied 
oral  admissions  on  the  subject  made  by  Captain  and  Mis.  Scott 
them^lves. 

Evidence  should  be  met  by  coanter-evidenoe;  and  mitilthis 
is  forthcoming,  the  reflective  portion  of  ihe  puUio  will  xetaia 
'  their  own  opinions  still.* 

I  am,  sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

F.S. — I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  an  offioei  d 
considerable  distinction,  rank,  and  scholarly  attainmento. 
His  evidence  appears  in  the  pamphlet.  Speaking  of  an 
old  friend  of  Captain  Scott,  whom  I  had  not  been  forhuute 
eitongh  to  hear  of  sooner,  my  respected  correspondent  saja: 
*^lt  is  satisfiustory  to  know  that  he  entertains  the  same 
opinions  that  all  the  other  friends  of  Thomas  Scott  hold 
on  the  subject  of  the  novels.  He  will  shortly  write  to 
you  himself  on  the  subject.  We  happened  to  be  together 
in  the  club-room  when  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
article  in  tbe  T^wm,  si^ed  *  Thomas  Scotfa  Dau^tec^' 
and  we  both  agreed  that  it  did  no^  m  the  sl^^tert  degto^ 
cause  us  to  alter  the  opinions  we  had  already  formed.*' 
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Art  I.—  ODD  PHASfiS  IN  LITEBATURfi. 

HfTH  PAJBB.* 

1.  VOrigine  de  Vimprimerte  de  Parit.    Paris  :  1694. 

2.  guai  itar  let  Livra  dan*  i'Jniifptiie.    Par  H.  G^nind. 
Fkris:  1340. 

Amongst  tiie  PnouLUBmsa  AppUTAiNiNa  to  Ancibot 
WamNGs,  the  writing  which  bore  the  name  of  6imHnpke~ 

donfn  remarkable. 

Id  this  system  of  writing,  the  first  line  was  traced  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  the  second  &om  the  right  to  the  left,  the 
third  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  so  on. 

Writing  from  left  to  right,  in  use  at  the  present  day  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  was  introduced  amongst  the 
Oreeks  br  Pronapidea  of  Athens,  whom  Diodorus  of  Sicily 
prriended  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  Homer.  It  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Latins. 

The  form  of  writing  in  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  and 
inscriptions  presents  a  very  striking  dissimilarity  to  the  Latin 
writhig.  Whilst  the  Greek  characters  are  in  eeneral  small, 
clo!^  and  correct,  the  Latin  characters  are  long,  large,  and  the 

*  F«r  the  fttber  pwen  of  this  leriei  see  Ibuh  Qua«tbrlt  Bitikw, 
Tol.  Ti.  No.  3S,  p.  439;  No.  84,p.  647 ;  VoL  Tii,No.  25,  p,  1 ;  No. 

t  From  two  Greek  worda,  ox,  and  #r{ifiiv,  to  retnni.  This 
phrate,  aeoordji^  to  the  Benediotiiiei,  is  p^fectl;  characteristic  of 
ibe  operation  of  the  laborer  guidinr  a  ploog^  drawn  by  oxeo,  who 
■ftar  naTiiig  traced  his  first  ridge,  forms  it  at  the  other  side,  and  in 
tbit  manner  parsaea  bis  labor,  till  be  baa  fioished  the  line.  A  spe. 
omen  of  tbis  species  of  writing  may  be  seen  in  vol.  xziii,  p.  403,  of 
the  Mitkmr$  Ob  tAcoiUmie  dtt  Jnterip^imi,  the  fte-simile  of  the  in- 
■eripdon  of  Amyclaena. 
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distance  altogether  insular.   Thns,  in  tbe  fourth  centary^St. 

Jerome  calledcertain  Latin  Manuscripts,  the  characters  of  which 
were  of  envrmous  dimensions,  fwegnant  letton.  The  Latiu 
flcribec  were  ver^  inferior  to  the  Greek  ;  we  do  not  see  in  fact 
any  of  their  works  figuring  among  the  prodigies  of  caligrapb; 
mentioned  by  authors  of  antiquity.  Aelianas  tells  of  a  man 
who,  after  having  written  a  distich  in  letters  of  ffAd,  could 
enclose  it  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  own.  Another  oalign^ber 
traced  some  verses  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet. 

"  Cicero,"  said  Pliiijr,  relates  having  seen  Homer's  EUad 
written  on  parchment  which  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nut  sheU." 
This  latter  £act  wonld  be  r^arded  as  incredible  amongst  the 
modems,  notwithstanding  a  proof  exhibited  bj  Huet,  before 
the  Dauphin  and  his  courts  to  vhom  be  demonstrated  that  a 
of  Tellura,  snfiicientl;  slight,  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  leoglh 
by  nine  inches  in  width,  could  on  both  sides  contain  about 
15,000  lines  and  be  easUy  enclosed  in  a  nut  shell  of  moderate 
size. 

No  matter  how  the  incredulous  may  cavil  at  what  certain!/ 
appears  all  but  impossible,  tliere  is  a  fact  which  none  on 
question,  or  dream  of  contesting,  and  that  is,  that  the  clum> 
ters  in  writing  can  be  drawn  with  a  minuteness  equal  to  the 
smallest  print. 

The  Maieims  of  La  Eochefoncauld,  printed  in  microscopic 
characters,  at  the  establishment  of  the  younger  I)idot,ia  1S29, 
comprised  36  lines  of  44  letters  on  a  page  of  951  millimetra 
square.  Now,  the  llUad  contains  about  15,210  Hoes,  and 
each  line  comprising  33  letters,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
501,930  letters.  Or,  if  a  square  of  paper  is  taken  of  435 
millimetrea,  sideways,  that  is  to  say  of  189,225  miUimetm 
eqaare,  what  the  first  and  second  leaf  would  doubly  coiupri» 
ought  to  be  378,150.*  By  a  very  simple  calculation  we  mj 
thua  perceive  that  the  space  is  more  than  sufficieut  to  contain 
the  entire  IlUad ;  and  Dothing  oottU  be  easier  than  to  iaclese 
a  paper  of  sueh  dimensions  in  one  ^  those  irate  where  for  SO 
years  women  have  kept  their  baU  gloves ;  nor  was  the  sligiit- 
est  abbreviation  necessary. 

We  are  about  to  cite  some  examples  to  prove  that  tlie 
caligra|iby  of  the  preseat  day  is  in  no  point  inferior  to  that  of 
antiquity. 

*  A  metre  is  about  equal  to  a  yard,  a  milUmetrt  ta  th«  thoBundtlt 
part  of  a  metre. 
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Tfaer  have  showDj  and  probabh  exhibit  to  the  present 
day,  at  St.  John's  College  at  Oxford,  a  sketch  of  the  head  of 
Cliules  tiie  First  composed  of  written  characters  which,  seen 
»t  a  very  short  distaDce,  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  engraving ; 
the  lines  of  the  coontenance  and  the  mff contained  thePsalma, 
the  Omed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  British  Museum  we 
Miere  there  is  a  drawing  about  the  width  of  the  hand  repre- 
senting the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne ;  Knes  of  writing  are  dia- 
tingaisbable  on  this  design^  and  each  time  it  is  shewn  care  is 
taken  to  exhibit  a  foHo  volume  containing  precisely  its  con- 
tents. 

•*I  have  aeen,"  said  Menage,  "several  figures  and  lilienesses 
taken  in  this  manner,  SDch  as  that  of  Madame  la  Pauphine 
dnirn  in  a  car  crowned  by  a  Victory  in  the  air.  They  had 
tfcre  also  other  hieroglyphical  figures  bearing  reference  both 
to  her  and  Monsignenr.  All  formed  a  square  picture  of  a  foot 
tad  a  half,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  mere  ordinair  lines  of 
the  features,  were  formed  by  small  and  capital  letters  of 
mch  sarprising  delicacy  that  both  the  figure  and  the 
bee  of  Madame  la  Dauphine,  had  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  most  beantifnl  print.  finally,  all  these  letters 
conpmed  an  ItaHnn  poem  of  several  thousand  lines  in  praise 
of  this  Princseas.  The  author  was  an  officer  of  the  Nuncio, 
Cardinal  Banucci.'*  Very  many  designs  of  this  species  might  be 
cited.  Of  this  class  were  the  portrait  of  General  Koenigsmark, 
which  contained  the  Hfe  of  this  warrior,  and  the  ChrUi  of 
PozzD  in  which  was  written  the  Passion  according  to  St.  John. 

Hien  is  atill  fn  existence  at  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna, 
a  dwrt  of  sliont  right  feet  in  height  by  six  in  widths  and  which 
coQtmna  on  one  of  its  sides  alone  five  nooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment written  by  a  Jew ;  namely,  Ru£i,  in  German ;  Eeclenaa- 
^m,  in  Hebrew;  the  Canticle  of  Canticles^  in  Latin; 
EHker  in  ^riac,  and  the  Ikuteronomy'm Prench.* 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  present  day  it  is 
theBoman  ^habet,  more  or  less  modified,  that  enables  ns  to 
trace  all  the  type  employed  in  Europe  since  the  invasion  of 
U»%ri»riaDS. 

*  P.  Bala,  a  celebrated  EogUdi  CUigr^>her,  pr«Mated  in 
to  Qdmii  Elisabeth^  a  ring,  the  bezel  of  which  was  about  the  uae  of 
aa  English  fartbiagt  and  had  written  on  it  in  very  legible  writinff  the 
lircTx  Prater,  the  Cned,  the  Ten  0>mmaiidmemti,  two  short  Latin 
prayers,  his  name,  a  device,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  oar 
Lord,  and  that  of  the  r«gn  of  Elisabeth. 
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Before  the  Bomon  conquest,  the  Gauls  employed  the  QnA 
characters,  and  in  preserving  some  of  them  at  a  later  penod 


The  vritings  which  have  heen  in  use  in  France  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Barbarians  have  been  divided  chronolt^ically 
into  two  periods.  One  extends  up  to  the  end  of  the  trelfth 
century,  the  other  from  the  commenoe&wnt  of  the  thirteeuthto 
the  fourteenth.  We  shall  how  enter  into  a  few  details  on  this 
sabject.  The  writings  of  the  earlier  period  were  divided  into 
Capital,  Uncial,  Minuscule,  Cursive  and  Muet. 

The  writing  Capital  was  merely  the  capitals  employed  at 
the  present  day  for  the  frontispieces  and  titles  of  books.  They 
rarely  present  themselves  under  a  regular  form  in  the  nuco- 
Bcrii^  which  were  not  posterior  to  the  ei^tb  oentuiy,  vbsa  tfaqr 
were  altogether  in  capital  letters. 

The  writing  Uncial*  is  formed  of  capital  letters  the  greater 
number  of  the  outlines  being  ronnded  and  differing  from  the 
capital  by  the  form  of  some  letters.  All  manuscripts  {vith 
the  exception  of  the  liturgy  or  ornamental  illumiuated)  en* 
tirely  written  in  Uncial  are  anterior  to  the  ninth  centuiy. 

The  writing  Mintucule  corresponds  to  the  Eoman  of  oor 
printing.  Employed  under  the  Merovingians,  it  attaued  « 
high  d^ree  of  perfection  nnder  Charlemagne  and  his  saeeei- 
sors* 

The  writing  Cursive  differs  very  little  from  the  Sioman  e%r- 
give.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  letters  patent  of  the 
Kings  of  the  first  race.  They  appl;^  ^  ^iie  cursive  a  writii^ 
extremely  slim  and  immoderately  high,  the  title  of  lUltmgee^ 
which  was  in  vogue  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  ceotoiy, 
whilst  the  writing  tremblante  is  that  in  which  the  lines  of  all  the 
round  letters  appeared  to  be  shaking.  This  latter  writing  waa 
introdacedin  theeighth  centuryjandbecameless&equenttowarda 
the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  was  abandoned  altogether  in  the 
century  following. 

The  writing  Mixt  is  thus  named  &om  having  borrowed  its 
cbaracters  from  tliose  mentioned  above. 

The  writings  of  the  eecoud  period,  to  which  they  have  very 
improperly  given  the  name  of  gothic,  have  been  like  the  fomu 
divided  into  capital,  minuscule,  cursive  and  mixt.  ' 

The  writing  Capital,  used  frequently  in  inscriptions  on 

*  It  is  thus  named  from  tbe  Latin  vttda  which  signifies  the  tretftii 
part  of  the  Human  foot. 
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bcMce  or  muUe,  ia  very  rarely  discovend  in  the  nuniueripts 

of  the  thirteeutb,  fourteeatli,  or  fifteenth  oentaries. 

The  writing  Miituacule  was  distingaisbable  by  breaking  the 
Uoes  which  were  straight  or  crooked  in  the  writings  of  the 
precediog  centuries.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  books  baring 
iderence  to  the  charoh  from  the  time  of  Saint  Iiouis  up  to  that 
of  Henry  IV. 

The  writing  Cunive,  which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  for  its  distinctive  character  ne^igence 
of  formsj  irregularity  of  leUers  and  of  abbreviations. 

The  writing  Miji£  subsequent  to  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  parti(^ted  at  the.  same  time  of  the  properties 
of  the  miniucttle  and  of  the  cursive. 

The  use  of  periods  or  stops  in  order  to  mark  not  alone  sen- 
tences but  words,  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  £ach 
word  is  followed  by  two  poinU  in  the  celebrated  £ugubine 
tables  in  Etruscan  characters,  and  of  one  only  in  the  same  tables 
in  Latin  characters.  The  words  of  an  inscription  found 
at  Athens,  and  which  dates  from  the  year  450  before  the  Ghris- 
tisn  en,  are  separated  by  three  stops  placed  perpendicularly. 
In  some  other  iucriptions  the  stops  are  differently  disposed, 
borizontallvi  obliquely,  in  a  triangle,  in  a  lozenge,  in  a  square, 
frc.,  01  replaced  by  different  figures,  such  as  of  branches  or 
leaves,  of  circles,  roses,  hearts,  &c.  This  latter  species  of 
pun^uation  was  most  frequeuUy  used  io  the  manascripts  to 
udicate  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

AouMigst  the  ancient  Danes  the  end  of  the  period  was  in- 
dicated by  the  mark  ||,  and  when  a  new  c«ntence  was  com- 
menced they  placed  at  the  top  a  figure  of  the  moon. 

The  oorrect  arrangement  of  panctuatiou  has  been  attributed 
toAristophanesof  Byzantiom,  who  lived  2.00  years  before  Christ. 
This  grammarian  was  the  first  who  marked  the  different  parts 
at  the  discourse  by  means  of  a  atop  placed  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  below,  and  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
letter  of  the  sentence  which  corresponded  with  the  divisions 
admitted  by  the  ancients,  and  to  tlie  marks  employed  at  the 
present  day :  the  comma,  the  colon,  and  the  full  stop.  Some 
vestiges  of  ponctuation  may  be  discovered  in  several  manu- 
scripts of  great  antiquity ;  bat  a  very  great  number  are  defi- 
cieiit  in  them,  for  this  was  the  business  not  of  the  transcriber, 
but  of  the  correctors.  Connoisseurs  of  books  and  studious 
men  were  the  only  persons  who  punctuated  the  <»pies  they 

employed. 
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^TkcmumctbMi  known/'  8udtbeBenedietiiMt,<*of«nK- 
taating  in  the  eariier  ages^  was  bj  writing  in  flections,  and  thos 
distinguishing  the  variona  portions  of  the  diacoorse.  £aeh 
eection  or  verse  was  comprised  in  a  line  which  the  GreeVs  ealled 
mx^,  80  that  when  coanting  tiie  verses  ihejr  diseovered  the 
number  of  Unes  contained  in  eadi  Tolnme.  After  the  exsm^ 
of  Cicero  and  of  Demosthenes,  Saint  Jerome  introduced  this 
distinction  by  sections  or  verses  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order 
to  facititate  the  reading  and  understanding  thvm  by  the  nnple 
faitbfal.  Frequently  tfa^  placed  at  the  ooaamoioement  of  • 
new  sentence  or  verse  a  letter  a  little  lai^,  or  IncHe  finward 
than  the  other  lines.  The  empty  ^Moe  in  white  aap[^ 
another  mode  of  punctnation,  ana  tfais  was  the  most  anoieiit 
manner,  as  soon  as  they  marked  the  punt  when  tiie  reader 
took  time  to  breathe,  they  placed  a  stop  which  rendered  the 
disconrse  perspicaons.  * 

Alcnin,  in  the  schools  he  had  nnder  his  direction,  bad  this 
inacciption  placed  over  the  benchesintendedforthectqiyistB:— 
Hie  sedeant  sa^SB  scribentesflaminalegiB... 
Ber  cola  distingnant  proprioa  et  eommata  eaiuu, 
Et  pnnctosa  pouant  ordine  qnisqae  sno. 

The  roles  of  pnnctuatiou  were  not,  however,  aniverasUy 
observed  till  the  sixteenth  oentory,  and  the  eariy  printera  weie 
not  voy  faithful  in  noting  them. 

It  ia  also  to  the  ancient  giammariana  we  owe  the  tomd 
oommaa  known  at  first  nnder  tiie  denomination  of  jHtUmMa, 
the  colon,  the  pareniAesu,  and  the  asterisk.  The  ngns  of  ac- 
centuation in  the  Oreek  language  have  been  also  attrit»ited 
to  Aristophanes  Byzantium,  marks  which  during  a  kn^ 
period  were  only  employed  in  manuscripta  intended  for 
acholars.  Montfaucon  affirms  that  he  nevw  came  aoms 
any  of  those  manuscripts  anterior  to  tiie  seventh  cen- 
tuiy.  As  to  the  accents  of  the  Latin  language,  they  ate  a 
modern  invention,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  auamsi^it. 
They  had  no  other  object  but  to  facilitate  to  yonug  pmons 
the  reading  of  the  authors,  and  the  good  editions  of  tnedisnn 
contain  tliem  up  to  tiie  present  day. 

Materials  and  IvPtEUENTH  Soitablb  roR  WKimrA— 
Nothing  could  be  more  varied  than  the  aubstaneea  employed 
by  diffioent  nations  for  writing.  The  tiiree  most  in  fever  «e 
shall  place  before  the  reader.  Inscriptions  on  atone  dcsiiosd 
to  transmit  historical  facts  to  posterity  have  been  too  gvcMally 
used  in  all  times  and  iuall  couutries  to  detain  us  in  deseriptiMi : 

*  See  yomeau  Traite  dt  Dipfoma^gme. 
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J»ptf,Comc3inTi,  Agafe,&c.,  were  mm  enphyed,  Aiacnig  the 
coUeetionof  aotiques  in  the  BojalLibnryf  Pun,  might  be  seen  a 
cone  of  basalte,  coTered  with  evaeiforiB  oharaotevs*  It  was 
fonnd  in  the  fiaphrates. 

The  Babylonians  during  more  than  seven  ceutaries,  according 
to  PHnj,  consigned  to  bricks  their  astronomical  observatmts ; 
the  greater  number  of  the  fiunqwan  museams  possess  sosMof 
those  bricks  laden  with  writing  taking  ftom  the  mins  of  Baby- 
lon. The  painted  rarthen  vases  wvtc  in  vei^  freqnent  use 
amongst  the  Greeks ;  the;  have  been  found  m  considerable 
he&\rs  in  ccrGiin  parts  of  Egypt.  They  are  covered  with  Greek 
cfaaracters,  and  served  as  an  acquittance  from  imposts.  In 
general  they  date  firom  the  ver^  earliest  period  of  oar  era. 

Bronze  was  not  only  usefal  in  preserving  treaties,  eootracts 
and  other  docaments  of  this  deseriptioD,*  oat  it  was  also  em- 
plOTed  for  lettera  of  recommendation,  fniiou^  granted  to 
stddiats,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  fiomana  had  even  books  of 
bronze.  Such  were  the  books  de])oated  in  tlie  Archiras  of 
the  Emperor,  and  wh^,  accordingto  Hyg^ins  were,  consigned 
the  grants  made  (o  the  colonies,  the  measarsment  sad  bound- 
aries of  the  tenitories  conceded. 

The  ase  of  lead  was  not  less  freqnent  or  less  aneient 
than  that  of  bronze.  "Who  will  grant  me,"  cried  Job  (oli.x  ix. 
verses  2Srd  and  24<th)  *'that  my  words  may  be  written  P  who 
win  grant  me  thst  they  mny  be  marked  down  in  a  book  P  with 
an  iron  pen  and  in  a  plate  of  lead,  or  else  be  graven  wiUi  an 
instrnment  in  6int  stone  ?" 

Hie  Beotians,*'  said  Paaaaniaa  (book  ix) "  shewed  me  a  roll 
rf  lead  on  which  all  the  woifc  of  Hniod  was  written,  (7%e 
W^orh  and  Jkofs)  bat  in  characters  that  time  had  very  noariy 
e&ced," 

The  Ancients  nnderstood  the  process  of  redaoing  this  metal 
into  very  thin  sheets  or  leaves ;  before  papyrus  was  known  iu 
Italy,  it  appears,  according  to  a  passa^  from  Pliny,  that  the 
pQblic  deeds  were  deposited  in  volumes  of  lead. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate  bearing  l  eferenee  ^  the  emperors, 
were,  during  a  lengthened  period,  graven  on  books  of  ivory ; 
black  ink  was  most  frequently  used  when  writing  on  this 

*  Tbcra  is  preservecl  at  Ljons  a  copy  cm  bronze  of  tlu  ^sooorse 
powKUiaed  by  OlaaiUu,  id  48.  apropos  to  the  adtjuac^oa  of  the 
Senite  with  toe  principal  inhabitants  of  GaRiu  Cimata, 
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latter  aabstance ;  this  method  was  adopted  pnncipally  fay  Hhm 
whose  aight  was  failing. 

The  nae  of  taimed  akina  dates  to  a  very  remote  period,  and 
vas  spread  amungst  all  the  nations  of  Aitia,  the  Greeks,  tbe 
Celts,  and  the  Aomans.  The^  have  in  preservation  at  tbe 
Library  of  Brussels  a  manascnpt  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is 
beUflved  to  have  been  written  anterior  to  tbe  ninth  centon.  It 
ia  written  on  fifty-seven  dcina  atitohed  together,  whicb  form  a 
roll  of  about  thirty-six  metres  in  length. 

Vetrarch  had  a  leather  vest,  on  which  he  wrote  doriog  hii 
walks,  when  paper  or  parchment  &iled.  This  gaftnent,  covered 
with  erasures^  was  still,  in  1527,  preserved  as  a  precious  nhc 
by  Cardinal  Ssdolet.* 

The  iutestiiMs  of  animals  have  also  bean  occasionally  em- 
ployed, Zonare,  in  chap.  2  of  the  book  11  of  his  Jmnalet,  le* 
latesthatthe  library  of  Goustantiuople,  which  was  burned  under 
the  Emperor  Basillscus,  contained  the  I^ad  and  Otfyuey  of 
Homer  written  iu  golden  letters  on  an  intestine  of  a  serpent  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Tbe  Ambiosian  library  of 
Milan  contains  probably  to  the  present  day  a  dipk>ma  in  l^ten 
of  gold  on  the  win  of  a  fiah. 

It  is  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfdi  century,  according  to  seve- 
ral writers,  that  we  may  date  the  invention  of  paichmant,  pie- 
pared  from  sheep  &kin8.t 

If  it  was  not  invented  at  Fe^amoa,  it  was.  in  this  city  at 
leaat  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection,  whence  is  derived  the 
Latin  name  of  pergamenum 

Beside  the  white  and  yellow  parchments,  tbe  ancients  em- 
ployed purple,  blue,  or  violet  parchment.   These  latter  wore 
designed  to  receive  characters  of  gold  and  silver  j  several 
them  have  beeu  preserved  at  the  Boyal  Library. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  that  we  know  are  written  on 
parchment;  tiie  hiws  written  on  this  material  dale  only 
from  the  end  of  the  aeventii  century ;  they  attained  snn^inMs 
enormouB  dimenaiona.   Thus  the  schediue  of  enquiry  against 


*  This  citstom  of  writing  on  garmenta  wu  pwfaqis  commoB  to 
the  middle  ages ;  we  have  read  of  an  Abbe  reconunending  to  hii 
monks,  when  they  discovered  a  woi  It  ofSaiot  Anastauiu  to  tFuueribe 
it  on  their  habits  if  paper  fjuled. 

1 0alf-«kin,«iit8namemdicat«a,u  manofiwCnredof  the  skin  oftlM<al£ 
The  andenta  do  not  Mppew  to  have  diatingMahed  it  from  parcbMst. 
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the  Tmjgaxt,  which  are  prwenred  in  the  archives  of  tlie  king, 
dom  of  Fnnce,  were  aboat  twenty-three  metres  in  length, 

Pwchment  became  very  rare  towards  the  pehods  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  iuvaaiona  of  the  Barbarbns.  This 
•earcity  was  caneed  by  their  carrying  away  daring  the  various 
qoamls  the  original  writings ;  Uiis  destructive  onafaHD  by  which 
we  have  lost  so  many  scientific  and  literary  treasures,  originated 
witii  the  BwnaBB,  and  oontinoed  lulil  the  mventicni  of  paper 
coDstrocted  from  rags.  The  manoscripta  vhidi  had  received 
two  writiugB  were  called  palimp*«*tea. 

We  are  indebted  to  short  hand  for  the  revival  of  asveral 
cff^ioal  writings ;  by  this  means  have  the  fragments  of  Livy 
be^  preserved,  the  treatise  of  GiceiD  on  the  Renublie,  the 
laititatcaofQaias,  &c.  The  patchmentwhich  nnitea  whiteneas 
to  fineness  may  be  regarded  as  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Acovding  to  Puny,  the  leaves  of  trees  were  the  first 
Mibitance  on  which  diaractws  were  traced.  Yolames 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  and  the  mallow. 
It  was  oa  the  leavee  of  the  olive  ipdala)  that  the  Syxacoaans 
wioie  their  opinions.* 

The  natives  of  Persia^  of  India  and  of  Oceana,  write  still,  on 
leaves  of  trees.  Amongst  the  Maldives  the  leaf  of  the  mor 
karekan  is  used,  which  is  a  yard  iu  lengthy  and  about  half  a 
jud  in  width.  The  Boyal  Library  is  possessed  of  several  ma* 
nscnpts  OD  the  Inves  of  trees,  simio  of  which  are  vaniished 
sod  gilt. 

Up  to  about  the  dose  of  the  sixth  centnry,  the  intemal  and 
external  bark  of  varions  trees  were  aaed,t  books  even  were' 
made  of  Uiem. 

The  most  ancient  written  memorials  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  day  have  been  written  on  wood.  An  inscription  en- 
graven  on  a  plank  of  sycamore  taken  from  the  coffin  of  Ky- 
cerinns,  kii^  of  ^nrpt*  found  in  in  the  third  pyramid  of 
Memphis,  and  wbwn  is  actually  in  England,  dates,  according 
toBnglish  anthority,  as  far  bode  as  five  thousand  nine  han- 
dled years. 

*  Whence  originated  the  word  petaHm,  which  amongst  them  had 
the  SAme  8i^6cation  as  oitracitm  among  the  Athenians. 

t  Siint  Jerome,  Cassidore,  and  Isodore  of  Seville,  maiotun  that 
the  lignification  of  the  Latin  word  tiber  had  its  origin  from  this  ou*< 
ton,  which  datas  from  a  remote  period. 
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Before  the  umortion  df  tbeirpspor,  irbwh  dfttis  blow  to  two 
thousand  vean,  the  Chinese  mote  on  planke  of  wood  md  on 
tablets  of  bamboa,  some  of  which  an  pnaenred  to  the  {insent 
day  by  the  Chinese  themsalvesaspFeoiottssoarenirsof  aatiqai^. 

We  find  also  in  G^reace  and  in  Italy  the  ooatom  of  en- 
graving annaments  of  imporianoe  on  (duiks  of  wood.  Towards 
Um  middle  of  the  fint  centtuy  of  oar  em  there  waa  atill  in 
existenoe  at  Athens,  in  the  Frytonean  some  roioa  of  the  tMm 
of  wood  (aatomei)  on  which  four  hundred  yean  heSare  Sdon 
had  written  his  laws.  Theae  taUes,  united  in  the  shape  of 
quadrangular  prisoiB,  and  crossed  by  an  aile,  were  at  first  set 


ihghtest  eSoit  on  thenudra,  th^  presented  soooeanvely  the 
entire  oode  of  laws  to  the  eyea  oi  uie  apeetatoia.  Thoae  of 
Draco  wen  undoubtedly  alio  carved  on  wood,  wbuih  gate  lise 
long  after  to  a  oomio  poet  quoted  by  Flatarcb  saying :  "  I 
aver  that  the  laws  oi  Smon  and  Draco  have  been  used  by 
people  in  cooking  their  food." 

At  Borne,  befon  the  use  of  columns  and  tables  al  htotae, 
the  laws  were  graven  on  planks  of  oak  which  were  exposed  in 
the  ronun.  The  annals  of  the  Pontiffii,  whm  they  wrote 
day  by  day  the  principBl  events  of  the  ynr,  wen  probably 
written  in  blacd:  ink  on  a  pknk  of  wood  whittled  wm  white 
lead,  and  which  they  called  Aibvtru 

This  plank  waa  e^^osed  before  the  Pontiff's  home,  and  very 
aevere  penalties  were  enacted  against  those  who  dared  to  oany 
it  away,  or  change  it  by  erasing  or  altering  the  ttti.  The 
Mnab  of  the  PontiSi  oeaaed  towards  the  year  688  of  fiooM^ 
(120  years  before  Christ)  bnt  Uie  use  of  the  aUtom  was  we- 
served  long  after,  since  we  find  in  the  Code  Theodosiu  im 
published  on  a  table  plastered  with  white  lead.  Wood  was  still 
employed  for  ^vate  useaj  a  passage  oS  t^e  Digest  proves  that 
the  TesUmente  were  aom^mes  written  on  tablets  of  wood.* 

We  find  in  the  mammy  cases  linen  covered  with  wtitiag, 
and  the  Egyptian  mnsenm  in  the  liouvre  contains  sevenl  ri- 
tnals  on  linen  cloths.  It  appears  that  this  substance  had  been 
at  first  rraerved  for  memonals  bearing  a  leligious  character. 
It  was,  relates  Livy,  by  means  of  an  old  ritual  written  on  (ioea 
that  the  Samniles  regulated  the  order  and  ceremony  of  the 
solemn  sacrifice  by  iniich  they  preluded  the  war  against  tbe 


*  H.  Ograndi  £um  nr  let  Livret  dant  rAntigt^e,  1810,  in  oeUfo, 
p.  18-20. 


vilcre  taming  with  the 
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BoBini*  TIr  SjrbiUine  onelet  wen  also  written  id  books  of 
tte  nine  material.  We  know  that  much  latw  linen  was  etn- 
ployed  in  drenmatauoes  altogether  different.  It  was  on  iiiieii 
that  the  Emperor  Anreliaa  bad  an  exact  journal  written  of  all 
h»  aotiona,  on  which  wen  traced  the  registered  plane  deposited 
ia  the  imperiid  archires.  We  know  that  several  laws 
woe  pablnfaed  od  it  ondar  the  firat  Ghristiaa  iloipa- 
naa,  tad  that  ApoUoniiM  aiade  ose  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  the  fifth  centorj  on  whieh  to  write  his  lighter  poetry. 

Hiese  linen  or  eanrass  books  were  designatod  car&aHma  vo- 
Ammm  in  a  passage  of  Martianas  GapeUa  written  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  oentary. 

It  may  be  seen  bj  a  letter  from  Symmaohus  that  they  wrote 
alsa  on  ntten  itnfls^  and  that  thia  onatom  had  ita  origin  in 
Perria.  In  the  serenteeutJi  eentnry,  as  we  an  informed  on  the 
avthority  of  the  well  known  verses  of  BoUeai^*they  had  tome 
copies  of  the  Theses  maintained  in  the  aaiverslties  written  on 
M^n ;  they  were  designed  to  be  given  at  an  euteitaiument. 

The  papyroaf  is  a  species  ol  reed  the  stalk  of  which  is  in 
hrigfat  aboat  a  yard  and  half  quarter,  and  is  oovered  by  an 
ootwatd  hnak  of  a  filmy  sabrtanos  by  meana  ^  which  they  £a- 
IfficatedTarioaa  kinds  of  paper. 

Iba  firet  qaality  waa  kiemtie  or  sacred,  beoaoae  it  was  re- 
lened  for  writing  holy  books  :  after  a  time,  however,  adalticm 
iDdaoed  them  to  ofauige  the  name  of  the  first  class  paper 
into  jfhffwutM  or  ngol  %  the  same  BMtive  promplad  them  tocall 
the  aeoDod  qaality  wwiw  derived  from  Livia  the  name  of  tiie 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Augustus ;  thos  the  denomination  hieratie 
was  thencefonrard  applied  only  to  the  third  class  paper.  Ano- 
ther ipccMB  lA  paper  waa  known  under  the  name  of  Aa^Ai- 
tkoMa,  in  oonaeqnence  of  having  been  manu&ctared  at  Aixss.- 
•ndria  in  tiie  cBatnot  aranad  the  Amphitheatn ;  but  thia  paper 


*  Priadrw  je  son  jopon  higarr^  dt»  Intia^ 
Qa'  «nMmble  oomposaieDl  troia  thiaes  de  satm, 
Pr^nt  qu'SD  un  procds  sar  cerUuo  privilSgS 
FireDt  d  sod  Biari  les  rSgents  d'xm  college, 
Et  qtu  sur  e«tte  jape  i  mftint  rteur  encory  . 
Dcrriire  ells  fainit  lire  argmmtabor. 
t  This  plant,  named  tlQXtt  by  the  Omks,  was  got  from  the  tim»  of 
PHBTin  tlw  marefaes  of  Egypt*  la  S^ia.  «ad  id  the  subiirbi  of  B^- 
loo.  At  iha  present  dsy  il  grows  aatonlly  in  Sicily. 
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was  susoeptiblft  of  great  iniproT«ninit.    Fannina,  a  BoMa 

grammarian,  succeeded  in  effecting  this  improTemmt  bj  ex- 
tending its  size,  and  polishing  its  surface.  The  paper  thoa  re- 
modeled took  the  name  of  the  Fatmin  paper,  and  rivalled  tbe 
paper  ^K^f^iM;  those  who  would  notadmit  of  the  improvement 
still  preserved  the  name  AmpkUAgatric,  and  it  remamedinthe 
fburtn  rank.  The  pap^s  which  grew  intiie  eavirons  <rf  Siii 
in  great  quantity,  but  in  inferior  quality,  served  to  makepi^ 
of  the  fifth  quality  which  was  called  ^ie.  In  the  sixth  nmk 
came  the  paper  UneoHc,  thus  named  from  a  district  of  Akxan- 
dria  where  they  manofactared  it ;  the  quality  of  this  papa  wu 
so  inferior  that  it  was  sold  by  weight.  In  the  last  rank  vai 
placed  the  paper  MyBonHCf  or  wrapping  paper.  This  eoold 
not  be  used  in  writing,  and  served  only  to  make  padi  doth  or 
envelopes  for  the  other  species  of  paper.* 

The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  species  of  paper  manofactored 
to  which  he  gave  hia  name,  and  which  bore  away  the  first  tank 
from  tbe  paper  Avgiutut.  Thev  succeeded  in  giving  to  tbe 
paper  of  tne  papyrus  oonsiderat^e  dimensioiia,  for  we  nave  n- 
cords  of  about  two  yardsand  a  quarter  in  length.  'Jl%at  which  m 
call,  at  the  present  day,  a  quire  of  papyrus  contained  20  dueli 
at  the  time  of  Fliny,  and  only  ten  in  the  fourth  century.. 

We  can  assign  no  date  to  the  invention  of  papyrus,  the 
origin  of  which  is  due  to  the  Bgyptiana.  According  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  Cbampollion  to  the  Duke  of  Blacas,  the  learned 
traveller  had  discovered  some  deeds  on  ptpynu,  beaiiag  their 
date  on  them,  and  whioh  went  ba^  to  remote  poriod  of 
seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  ignorant  at  what  precise  period  papyrus  was  intio- 
duced  into  Oreece  or  Italy,  but  we  know  pasitiv^y  that  Bt 
Aome  it  was  made  to  undergo  a  new  preparation,  and  it  is 
owing  to  that  prqnration  tha^  we  are  indebted  fof[  ^  gmter 
portion  of  the  manuscripts  found  at  Hercnlanenm.  It  is,  hov- 
evtf,  a  fact  that  out  of  two  tiiousand  two  hnndred  and  seventy 
pages  found  in  1825,  forty  only  belonged  to  the  IdUin  hn- 


Egypt  appears  to  have  preserved  at  all  times  the  monopoly 
of  the  commune  of  papj^ros,  the  principal  manufsctories  of 
which  were  at  Alexandna.    Thus  when  the  harvest  of  this 
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pbot  fai}«d  one  year,  the  scardtj  of  paper  was  felt  all  over 
JBonpe.  Plmj  reUtea-that  tiivy  had  ao  oonaiderabie  a  fiulare 
nndw  T^beriosy  that  it  caaaed  an  inrarrection  at  Borne,  and 
(hat  the  senate  were  obliged  to  have  recourae  to  similar  mea- 
vores  as  those  which  bad  been  taken  during  periods  of  faoiina. 
Tbej  named  two  commissaries  who  distxibnted  to  eacdi  citiaea 
a  sapplj  of  paper  according  to  his  wants. 

ftom  the  fourth  oentnry,  papyrus  became  leas  general.  The 
eonqaest  of  Bgypt  br  the  Acabs,  and  the  little  commerce  that 
esistod  between  the  Eaat  and  Burope,  rendered  it  more  rare. 
Its  mannfactore  ceased  altogether  before  the  twelfth  centurjr, 
when  the  nse  of  paper  made  with  cotton,  known,  it  is  SQppoaed, 
through  the  eastern  naUtms,  was  spread  into  the  west.  The  most 
aucinit  charters  on  this  paper  date  from  the  ewnmenoementttf 
ikb  twelfth  centoiy. 

It  was  abont  the  same  period  that  they  commenced  to  em- 
ploy senerally  paper  made  frcwi  rags.  The  authors  of  ^Ar£ 
ie  Firmer  le$  DtUet,  cite  an  edict  of  Hugaes  II.,  Ckinnt  of 
CbAkm-snr-Sadne;  it  is  a  charter  in  rag  paper  bearing  the  date 
of  1075.  The  same  paper  is  mentioned  in  a  treatise  of  Pierre 
k  T^n^ble,  composed  in  112&.  In  1189,  Baymond  Qnil- 
luamef  B-afaop  of  Lod^ve,  granted  an  annual  qoit-ient,  empow- 
ering tiie  constmotion  of  several  paper  mills  on  the  H^rault 
The  most  ancient  reoord  on  r^  paper  still  existing  is  a  letter 
JoinviUe  to  Lonis  le  H  utin. 

We  mast  not  omit  the  mention  of  taUets,  which  were  formed 
of  sereral  leaves  of  parchment,  or  thin  sbavinga  of  wood,  ivory  or 
{Repared  erf  metal  toieceive  writing;  some  wereeven  covered  with 
wu,on  vhich  they  wrote  wiUi  a  bodkin  or  stylna.  The  nsage  of 
these  dates  to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  following 
wordsare  placed  in  the  mouth  of  God,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings, 
c.21,T.  13: — "I  will  efface  Jerusalem,  as  tables  are  wont  to  be 
fi&eed,  and  1  will  erase  and  turn  it,  and  draw  the  pencil  often 
over  thie  face  thereof." 

Uerodotns  and  DemoiUienea  mentitm  also  the  nse  of  tablets 
lo  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  Xiatin  poets.  At 
Rome  they  served  as  a  medium  of  correspondence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  whilst  flie  papyrua 
vas  reserved  for  letters  forwarded  to  a  more  distant  {o(»dity. 
Th^  frequently  replied  to  notes  on  the  same  tablets  upon 
■bieb  the  note  liad  oeeu  viitten. 

Tlie  most  precious  wood  used  for  tablets  was  that  jof  Qtrua, 
a  ^ecies  of  cypress  from  Northern  Africa. 
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The  Romans  aenl  tablets  as  gifta  daring  the  flRtornafia^  ia 
the  same  nMinnet  as  ve  of  the  preamt  day  ffn  portfa^j 
aowmin,  and  otho'  matters. 


the  eonsnls,  and  other  magistrates,  when  entering  on  the 
dotiea  ^  their  office,  sent  to  their  iiietids  amongst  other  pre- 
sents, diptycfaa  osQidljr  in  ivoiy,  utistically  wnvght  snd  en- 
riched with  oraaments  in  gold.  Thie  costora  bewrae  so  ex- 
pensive in  eonseqnence  of  the  gorgeonsness  which  they  dis- 
{rfayed,  that  we  find  in  the  Code  Theodosian,  a  lav,  by  which 
none  bat  consab  were  empowered  to  give  presents  of  diptycliB 


otbeta,  was  openly  violated,  and  the  eon  of  G^mmaoh,  beii^ 
named  Qaestor,  offered  to  the  Bmpem'  himself  a  dip4^ 
covered  with  gold,  and  to  bis  friends  diptyoha  in  ivory,  «bA 
^fts  of  silver.* 

TaWeta  of  wax  served  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
ages  fer  writing  roogh  copies  of  deeds,  w  histories  of  tiardi 
which  wwe  afterwards  transeribed  neatly  either  on  papyrus  or 
parchment.  Snoh  were  the  tablets  of  wu  belonging  to  Philip 
fe  Bel,  preserved  in  the  fioyal  Library.  Tbfy  were  in  uk 
up  to  the  last  cestary,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  memoir  of  the 
Abb^  Lebeufj  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. Thus,  in  the  church  of  Bosen,  until  i1%ft,  the 
tablets  of  the  choir,  on  which  they  marked  the  names  of  the 
ecekMasties  who  ctid  daty  and  aerred  in  the  dioir  daring  the 
Veek  were  in  wax,  written  with  an  iron  bodkin. 

Blaek  ink,  amongst  the  Ancients,  was  composed  of  lamp- 
blaek,  gum  and  water,  to  which  they  added  a  uttle  vin^r,  m 
order  to  render  it  indelible.  Pliny  asserts  that  they  stet^ 
Wormwood  in  it  to  preserve  the  books  from  mice. 

His  ink  was  employed  Hp  to  the  twelfth  eentnry,  at  whid 
pond  was  invented  that  whieb  we  have  in  me  at  the  ^meA 
day.t 

The  Ancients,  besides  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  iaks, 
had  also  an  In^an  ink  ntentioned  by  Ftiny,  made  fmm  the 
cuttle  6sh  which  difiers  little  from  the  ink  of  China. 

*  Thfre  are  several  of  these  diptjcbs  in  extsteoce  at  preseiU. 
Montftucon  hai  eograven  soma  of  them  in  the  supplement  to  hit 
great  work. 

t  TUi  lattor  is  a  eompositfon  of  wwnwo*d.  ir«ti,  gall  mi^and 
and  water. 


tablets  with  two  leaves.    At  Borne, 


Bat  this  prohibition,  like  so  many 
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Aaongsi  ths  rtd  hik»,  tb«k  wbidi  tbey  called  the  wtirittM* 
and  which,  acoording  to  M.  Brangniart,  wm  nothing  morft  than 
nd  kid,  or  ouiabw,  ww  tha  anat  esteemed.  Bat  tbvt  ex- 
Uuled  from  (h*  nwm  vis  memd  exdimMy  for  th«  Sm- 
pemt  who  interdicted  the  aaa  of  it,  or  even  its  mannfMtnn 
for  private  penone  nnderthc  peo^tj  of  death. 

The  soBrdians  oi  tfao  ^penm  affixed  then  BigBatDres  in 
gram  ink  ;  there  ia  still  at  Otlaana  a  ohaiCer  of  Philip  the 
First  witten  in  ink  el  this  colour. 

Tke  Anoieota  w«re  afX|aainfted  vith  the  nse  of  gold  and 
nlia  ink.  Duing  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  Bmpire, 
the  vritm  in  gold,  the  eirym^pkeg,  formed  a  particolar  dats. 
The  Bojnl  JUbnu^  poaiesses  acveral  Greek  Gospds,  and  the 
book  of  tbe  Htum^  by  Charies  the  Bald,  are  writtm  altogether 
in  sold.  There  are  in  Gennai^,  Itafy,  and  in  Snriud  sareral 
dipomaa  aisulatly  vtitten;  gda  ink  waa  prindpaUj  need  from 
tw  ci|^h  to  the  tenth  ceatnry.  Then  arc  bnt  few  mann- 
KTiptsffiuiting  written  in  silTer.  The  mnt  remarkable  are 
the  QoBpda  of  Ulnhiba  preeerred  ai  Upsal,  and  the  Paalter 
<tf  Saint  Qmnaitt,  mBhop  of  Paris,  in  the  Boyal  Library. 

The  impkmenta  enpKqped  in  wntii^  were  tbe  stylos  in 
metal  or  in  bone,t  of  which  there  are  several  epedmens  to  be 
seen  at  the  diffeceut  nasenina  in  Enrope  j  tiie  pencil,:|:  the 
leed,  whiob  ia  out  like  oar  pens,  and  whidi  the  Eastema  nse 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  finally  the  pen,  which  is  aeverd  times 
taentioned  by  au  anonymoiw  writer  of  the  fifth  oentury.  Me^ 
tallic  peaa  woe  very  prubaUy  kncwn  in  ancient  times,  for, 
•ceording  to  Uontfancon,  the  Patriaiohs  of  Constantinople 
employed,  in  affixing  their  signatures,  pens  made  of  a  ailTer 
reed.  We  inigr  perocive  io  ItMitSuMoii'a  Antiquities,  and  in 
the  cdketum  of  paiDtinss  found  at  Hetculanenm,  that  the 
ink,  the  vriUag,  the  deskythc  penknife,  the  scraper,  the  sharp- 
ening stone,  and  tha  aaad  box,  were  known  at  a  very  tmnote 
period*  By  means  of  a  rule  and  eumpass  they  traced  lines 
to  rnidoee  tbe  writing ;  bkck  lead  pencils  were  need  for  this 


*  Tbe  nudnm  it  kawu  to  day  as  tbe  oxyde  of  lead. 

t  The  styluMS  io  iton  were,  it  appears,  proscribed  at  Boiqe.  bj  an 
fdict.  They  were,  ia  fact,  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  we  find  in 
hbtory  several  examptes  of  murders  having  been  committed  by 
BMAM  of  thia  instruraent. 

X  This  inrtrameDt  was  in  uae  alio  stnMgat  the  Egyptkms,  and  b 
cu^o^cd  at  tbe  present  day  by  the  Ohviese. 
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purpose,  but  up  to  the  thirteenth  eentarf  tbeN  Ubm  ««n 
tvaoed  with  the  point  of  the  stjlm. 

The  Ancients  do  not  appetr  to  have  been  in  tiie  hdritof 
osingatable  in  writing;  they  wrote  on  thcdr  kneei  or  on  tbor 
letk  hand.  This  latter  method  is  still  in  use  in  the  East 

TaurscRiBiiRs  AND  MAMUSOBiPTa. — Amongst  the  H«- 
brews  this  study  was  confined  to  the  use  of  holy  books ;  tiie 
profession  of  a  teinsoriber  appears  to  hare  been  confounded 
with  that  of  a  commentator.  The  tide  of  copyist  was  as 
honorary  one,  and  indicated  the  literati,  who  interpreted  the 
Scriptures ;  we  are  eren  led  to  suppose,  according  to  a  qoot* 
ation  &om  the  transition  of  the  Soptuagint,  that  they  had  s 
particular  residence  assigned  them.  Among  the  Romans  tbe 
duty  of  transcribing  manuscripts  was  principally  re8er?ed  fis 
the  slaves,  and  such  of  them  aa  were  employed  as  copjtits 
attained  great  importance.  This  was  a  luxury  which  of  eonm 
could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  vno  were  desinn 
through  these  means  to  puade  their  erudition.  Seneca,  in  his 
27th  Epistle,  mentions  a  certain  Galvisius  Sabinns,  who  haTing 
purchased  eleven  slaves,  made  each  of  them  leain  a  Greek 
poem.  They  cost  him  100,000  sesterces,  a  sum  by  which  he 
jestingly  said  he  had  acquired  eleven  libraries. 

Thanks  to  the  increased  value  of  these  servi  liUenti  tbe 
inatmclion  of  slaves  from  their  infimcy  was  considered  a  Incn- 
tive  speculation.  "Pomponins  Atticus/'  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  "  had  several  slaves  insta-ncted,  who  wore 
qualified  to  act  as  readers,  and  many  of  them  tomscribos. 
He  had  not  even  a  footman  who  conld  not  read  or  copy  if 
required." 

The  destiny  of  educated  slaves  waa  much  mora  agreed 
than  that  m  tbe  otiiers;  they  wen  well  cared,  and  evea 

cherished  as  objects  of  priceless  value.  When  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  masters  affections  they  were  enfranchised; 
this  only  attached  them  more  warmly  to  their  persons.  Tfas 
correspondences  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Younger  funiiah  u 
with  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  b^towed  on  those  SCTnton 
whose  talents  rendered  them  so  valuable  in  their  masters'  eyes; 
wlnn  afflicted  with  illness  char^  of  residence,  travel,  notiiing 
was  spsred  to  restore  them  to  health.  Pliny  sent  successively 
to  Egypt  snd  to  Firoli  one  of  his  enfranchised  slaves  who  fasa 
been  attacked  with  several  relapses  of  disease  of  the  chest 
Besides  the  educated  staves,  thwe  were  also  copyists  b/ 
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fti^mha,  and  it  Bmne  this  'occnpation  vss  principally  exer- 
ciiad  bj  the  enfnccisnil  and  by  strangers.*  The  celebrated 
£diet «  Diodesian  on  the  Mammum,  an  edict  of  which  an 
inscripliDn  from  Stratonioe  has  preserved  to  ns  some  ^gmenta 
contauung  the  prices  paid  the  copyists;  but  unfortnnately 
the  stone  is  mnhlated  at  the  part  where  the  price  of  the  parch- 
ment and  the  salary  of  tiie  writer  were  inacvibed,  and  all  we 
can  gkan  from  it  is,  that  the  salary  was  rated  by  every  hundred 
Una. 

Tiun  were  also  female  transcribers,  as  proved  by  a  Latin 
iosoription  pablisbed  by  Qniter.  In  231,  when  Origen 
oadertook  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  Saint  Ambrose 
Mt  to  hio)  some  deacons  and  vii^ns  instructed  in  caligraphy. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Saint  G^saire  haviug  rounded 

Aries  a  convent  for  women,  they  were  appoinied  to  occupy 
tbemjidves  in  ct^ying  the  books  during  their  hours  of  occupa- 
UoD.  During  a  long  time,  and  even  up  to  a  late  period,  the 
profession  of  books^er  was  not  distinct  from  that  of  copyist; 
the  hUw  we  find  natorally  aelling  the  manuscripts,  retaining 
eoantopart  copies.  The  word  Idbrarian  was  derived  from 
the  term  Sinarii,  a  name  given  by  the  Latins  to  their 
tmuoibers. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  latter  ages  gave  the  title  of  anti- 
qBirii  to  the  eopyists  who  transcribed  ancient  works.  This 
oeeopation  rendered  preliminary  study  indisjpensable,  parttcu* 
WIv  when  engaged  in  decyphering  very  anaent  writing 

ui  the  middle  ag»  the  term  derk  f^rieutj  also  designated 
eopyists,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  having  been,  during  a  long 
pmod,  the  only  persons  privileged  to  transcribe  manuscripts* 

Hw  Bomana  had  workshops  where  several  copyists  wrote 
froB  the  dictation  of  a  reader.  Several  copies  of  a  work  could 
be  thtts  eaaafy  obtained.  In  the  middle  ages  this  was  not  the 
vm,  M  in  oonseqnence  of  the  scarcity  of  books  it  was  consi- 
docd  of  BM»re  - importance  to  have  a  aingle  copy  of  various 
vorks  than  several  copies  of  one.  Besides,  the  monks  could 
devote  bat  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  transcription 
of  books,  and  not  bdng  stimulated,  as  the  laics  were,  by  love 
of  nin,  did  not  consequently  proceed  so  quickly. 

«he  haU  in  which  the  monks  copied  bore  the  name  of 
Seriptorium.    It  was  consecrated  by  the  following  benediction, 

*  The  sreatw  number  of  tho  names  of  copjrists  that  have  been 
pumtdtn  Greek. 
44 
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■IB  rdated  in  tlw  GloBmy  of  Ducange  "  BcoecUoen  digmtii 
Domine,  hoc  Mriptorinm  famnlorum  tnoram,  et  omaea  faabi* 
ttntes  in  eo,  ut  quidqaid  divinarum  Scriptararam  ab  eis  lectum 
vel  scriptutD  fQ«rit»  wsasa  capiantf  open  perficinit}  per 
Pominum,  &c" 

The  traascribere  were  obliged  to  work  in  silenoe,  and,  in 
order  that  thn  might  not  be  disturbed,  the  Abb^,  Piior,  under 
foor,  and  Idbraiian,  had  nione  the  {uinlege  of  cntmng  tke 
hall.  It  was  the  librarian  who  had  the  charge  of  pointing  ont 
to  them  what  they  were  to  transcribe,  and  famishing  Aem 
with  all  requisites  for  their  purpose.  Thej  wen  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  copying  anything  oat  what  was  pointed  oat  to 
them.  Alcoin  bad  the  following  inscription  placed  in  tk 
Ser^aioriim  of  the  tnmscribera  under  his  oiret^n  :*- 
Hie  sedeant  sacrse  scribentes  flamina  legis, 

Neo  non  sanctorum  dicta  sacrafa  patmm. 
Hie  inters»ere  caveant  sua  frivola  verbis, 
Fri?ola  nee  propter  met  et  ipsa  manns ; 
Correctosque  sibi  qnwant  stndiose  libellos, 

Tramite  quo  twto  penna  volantis  eat. 
Est  decus  ^;r^nm  sacrorum  scribere  libroe^ 
Nee  mercede  sua  scriptor  et  ipse  caret. 
Cassiodorus,  in  the  Seripiorium  of  his  Monastery  at  Yiriers, 
bad  placed  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  and  some  laaps  wbieli 


themseWcB  mth  oO,  which  emitted  a  bright  and  effliil|eiit 
light. 

The  transcription  of  books,  especially  those  that  rested  to 
religion,  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  most  merito- 
rious work.  "  The  bodrs  which  we  are  now  oopying,"  said 
the  statutes  of  Gui  II,  Prior  of  Chartreuse,  "ou^t  tp  inspire 
US  to  become  preachers  of  the  truth.  We  hope  that  God  will 
remrd  us  for  all  those  whom  tiie  reading  of  these  boob  will 
lead  from  error,  or  any  which  they  may  nelp  to  strengthen  ia 
the  truths  of  Catholicity." 

There  is  a  voy  curious  passage  on  copyists  in  Ordetie 
Vital ;  he  writes 

"  Theoderic,  Abbe  d'Oucbe,  wrote  well  and  has  left,  to  the 
Toang  religious,  noble  monnments  of  his  talent.  Tlis 
book  of  the  OalleeU,  the  Oradual,  and  the  An^Km, 
were  written  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Oonveut.  His  nepbev, 
Radolphe,  copied  the  Ecdesiasticns  as  well  as  the  Miiiilf  io 


some  mechanical 
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tUdi  Uiwduttted  Ae  daily  Mass  at  the  convent.  His  com' 
paoioB,  Hagna,  made  a  copy  of  the  Exposition  on  Ezechiel* 
of  the  I>ecal(wae>  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  books  d 
Wndom." 

We  an  indebted  to  the  Priest  Roger  for  a  copy  of  the  third 
tot  of  khft  book  of  Wisdmoi  of  the  Psralipomawu  and  the 
fiooki  of  Solomon.  This  vas  the  school  from  which  was  fnr- 
mAad  some  of  the  choicest  transcribers,*  such  as  B^renger, 
vho  became  afterward  An^bishop  of  Yenosa,  Ooscelin,  and 
Badsdphe,  Bernard^  Turqnetil,Eichard»  and  several  others  who 
filed  (be  libiuy  of  Baiot  Evnml  with  treatises  of  Jerome  and 
^igaitine>  Arabroee  and  IsidwCj  faaebias  and  of  varioos 
doetors;  their  example  incited  the  younger  men  to  follow  in 
tin  good  work.  Theoderic,  that  man  of  Clod,  whilst  giving 
tben  instntctions  warned  them  above  all  things  to  avoid  sloth 
of  the  mind,  which  was  calculated  to  destroy  body  as  well  as 
sooL  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  to  them  in  these  terms • 
"A  certain  brother  dwelt  in  a  monastenr;  he  was  gnilty  of 
nai^  infractions  of  the  monastic  roles ;  bat  he  was  a  writer, 
be  sppUed  himself  to  tin  Boriptures,  uid  copied  voluntarily  a 
Urge  volume  of  the  Holy  Book.  After  his  death  his  soul  was 
conducted  to  undei^o  an  examination  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
vise  and  equitable  judge.  Whilst  the  evil  spirits  brought 
forward  the  stxongest  proofo  of  his  guilt,  and  exposed  his 
nunifbld  crimes,  the  good  angels  on  the  other  side,  presented 
(be  book  whieli  the  brother  had  copied  in  the  house  of  God> 
and  eoonted  letter  hj  letter  the  enormous  volume,  offering 
it  in  expiation  of  his  sins.  They  succeeded  finally  by  a  single 
Utter,  and  all  the  effwts  of  the  demons  were  unavailing  to 
cfipose  anotho'  sin.  Thus  was  the  Divine  clemency  prop!' 
ttttld,  the  brother  wbb  pardoned,  his  soul  was  permitted  to 
lefam  to  hia  bodv,  and  sufficient  tine  granted  bun  to  amend 
hislife."t 

la  the  generality  of  convents,  the  rule  prescribed  the  trana- 


*  Ths  French  ealin^thars  rarely  pat  tbeir  namss  to  their  weriks. 
The  trimerlben  of  Bis  celebrated  Codex  Jfimtuvftonun,  idiiefa  wm 
hm&Aj  at  Saint  DtsAt,  were  two  rel^ons  of  the  math  oentory 
auwd  Beringw  and  Iddtburd ;  and  l^e  oalign^her  of  the  Codg* 
NU.  which  was  presented  to  Cbarleau^e.  during  hie  sojonm  at 
Fni*,  wu  called  Ingobert. 

tJ7titomdt  JVbnM«&ibook  iii,  Oniaot'i  coUectioa*  vol.  axri. 
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cription  of  books,  thongh  this  was  not  always  obsemd 

strictly.  There  were  some  monasteries  to  which  candidates  were 
not  even  admitted  witliout  presenting  to  the  library  some 
beautifully  transcribed  copies  of  works  either  sacred  or  profane. 

The  pnsting  of  manoscripts,  that  is  to  say,  the  nniting  of 
the  leaves  of  which  the  Tolume  was  comoosed,  was,  acooraiiig 
to  Photios,  invented  by  a  certain  Phulatiiu,  io  whom  tho 
Athenians  in  gratitude  erected  a  statue.  Among  the  Bomana, 
this  operation  was  chiefly  practised  by  the  apprentice  copyists, 
or  by  the  enfranchised  slaves  ;  it  was,  however,  a  recognised 
profession,  and  bore  the  title  of  fflutinatores,  as  has  been  dis* 
covered  in  some  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  each  as  those 
fonnd  at  Naples,  and  referred  to  by  Annins  Stit^ina,  pa^ 
board-maker  to  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  Among  the  Bomaiu 
the  copying  slaves  were  at  the  same  time  bookbinders  and 
pasteboard-makers ;  their  labor,  however,  was  shared  by  the 
religions,  at  least  in  some  of  the  convents.  "  Whilst  one," 
wrote  Trithemeus,  Abbot  of  Spanheim  in  the  fifteenth  centniy, 
"corrected  the  book  which  another  wrote,  a  third  made  the 
ornaments  in  red  ink  with  which  the  panctaation  was  beanti- 
fled,  another  arranged  the  pictures,  whilst  some  were  employed 
in  pasting  the  leaves,  and  binding  the  books  with  covers  of 
wood  ;  thus,  each  had  his  separate  part  to  perform." 

Ornamentation  and  colouring  in  manuscripts  scarcely  ex- 
isted before  the  sixth  century,  thongh  the  Benedictines,  vith 
some  shew  of  reason,  *  trace  its  caatom  to  a  mndi  eai^ 
date.  The  ornamented  letters  employed  for  the  titles  ^ 
works  and  the  initials  of  chapters  assumed  the  most  singular 
and  varied  forms.  They  sometimes  represented  grotesqae 
men  with  monstrous  deformities,  on  other  occaaons  animals, 
plants  and  fruits.  They  frequently  tocdt  up  an  entire  pag^ 
but  this  work  waa  in  general  confined  to  othw  handa  tlnn 
the  copyist. 

Manuscripts  of  works  sacred  or  profane  were  overladen  in 

almost  every  page  with  gothic  ornaments,  vignettes,  coats  of 
arms,  colored  designs,  and  initials  in  gold.  The  margins  woe 
filled  with  paintings,  which  led  to  the  remark  that  the  writeia 
had  become  artists,  kodie  aerip(orea  mm  tuiU  ^eriptoret,  tei 
picioret.  The  tracers  or  painters  of  these  ma^nid  designs  v«e 


*  It  ii  alluded  to  in  the  followiiiff  venw  of  Tiballos:— 
Indicet  at  Domen  attera  pieta  twun. 
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called  hahuinare.  This  extraragance,  carried  to  much  greater 
extent  in  Italj  than  elsewhere^  was  soon  extended  into  France; 
of  this  we  have  a  striking  evidence  in  the  two  manuscripts  of 
Saint  Oraal,  one  of  which  exhibits  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  golden  miniatures,  and  the  other  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
aeren,  beside  capitals  emblazoned  with  the  arms  with  which 
both  were  replete.  Such  also  were  the  four  Gospels  in  letters 
of  gold,  which  were  completed  in  less  than  a  year,  from  1S13 
to  1£14,  at  the  Abbey  of  Haut-Villers,  under  the  Abb^  Pierre 
Got;  the  copy  of  the  Bible*  executed  towards  1239  at  the 
Abbey  da  Pare,  and  which  has  been  employed  since  by  the 
Holy  Fathers  in  the  Council  of  Trent ;  finally  tlie  Pamon- 
nan,  or  compilation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  lives  of  the  sainta, 
written  at  Hant-Villers,  in  J  282,  under  the  Abb^  Thomas 
de  Moremont.  Some  objections  having  been  raised  against 
tfais  magnificence,  the  Dominicans  prohibited  the  copyists  of 
their  order  from  ornamenting  books  with  gilding,  and  enjoined 
tbem  to  apply  themselves  for  the.  future  in  forming  more 
readable  characters. 

These  ornaments  had  raised  the  books  to  an  almost  febulous 
price,  of  which  it  would  be  difScuIt  for  us,  considering  the 
variations  of  the  monetary  system,  to  form  a  correct  idea.  We 
tiiiuk,  however,  that  every  miniature  of  the  manuscripts  of  Saint 
Oraal  cost  two  florins,  and  that  eighty  livres  were  paid  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  and  two  hundred  florins  for  an  ornamented 
Missal.  In  general,  we  might  say  that  the  average  price  of  a 
volume  in  folio  at  that  time,  was  eqiuvalent  to  any  valoable 
work  of  the  present  day  for  which  we  would  be  content  to  pay 
sixteen  or  twenty  pounds.* 

We  shall  give  now  a  few  extracts  from  an  account  of  the 
e^enses  incurred  in  the  hoase  of  Philippe  le  Uardi,  Duke  of 
Ba^uidy.  They  will  serve  to  authenticate  what  we  have 
stated  relative  to  the  prices  paid  for  illuminating : — 

1373.  (Amiot  Arnaut)  Belin,  illnminator  at  Dijon,  wrote  and 
iUaminated  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  for  the  Duchessefor 
which  he  was  paid  3  francs  (about  28  francs  45  cent.) 

1377.  The  Doke  paid  to  Master  Bobert,  maker  of  dials  at 
Paris,  the  sum  of  4  francs  (about  86  franca  46  cent.)  for  an 
aboanadc  which  he  \a>d  made  for  him  for  this  year  commencing 
the  first  of  January. 


*  JBUmn  lAttirairt  de  la  Ftmu^t  tome  xvi,  p.  3d. 
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1382.  The  Duke  paid  to  Heoriot  Gamier  Breton  72  fraiici 
(611  francs  30  cent.)  for  »  book  called  the  Ciromqitea  in  nil 
de  France 

Long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  wealthy  peo[4e  hid 
manuscripts  magnificently  omauented  wiUt  miniatures  ex- 
ecuted at  great  cost. 

Thus,  before  departing  for  Rome  the  Duke  de  Guise  ordered 
ft  prayer  book  from  Louis  Duguemier,  in  which  he  represented 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  court  under  the  form  of  so  nao^ 
taints.  Bussy  made  a  calendar,  the  portraits  in  which  ven^  it 
U  said,  executed  by  Petitot. 

The  Dialogue  de  F  Amour  et  deV Amiiie,  by  Ferrault,  was  so 
pleasing  to  Fouquet,  Ibat  he  had  it  transcribed  on  vellum  and 
ornamented  with  gilding  and  pictures.  The  Imperial  librsi; 
at  Yienna  possesses  a  celebrated  manuscript  executed  in  1647 
by  Frederick  Brentel,  a  distingnished  painter,  for  William 
Marc^nis  of  Baden.  It  belonged  for  some  time  to  ^Trinoeds 
Gonti,  who  had  purchased  it  for  6,000  francs  from  a  canon  of 
Strasbourg.  This  manuscript  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
entire  conoprises  about  470  pages.  The  first  part  is  entitled, 
Q^tm  £.  Maria  Firffinu  IHi  V.  Pont.  Maa.jutnt  editumj 
and  the  second  :  Oraiionee  seUcia  etofficia  quadam^ticuiaria 
ad  vtum  QuilUlmi  Marciionia  Badensis,  vanu,  aiidon 
Friderico  Srentel,  oma(a  picturte  anno  MDGXLViI.  This 
magnificent  manuscript,  beside  forty  reductions  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  Albert  Barer,  of  Jordaens,  Bubens, 
Vandyck,  Breughel,  Wouvermans,  Teniers  and  others,  had  a 
frontispiece  representing  a  celestial  concert,  a  calendar,  each 
month  of  which  was  enriched  with  a  portrait,  and  the  work  vu 
finished  with  a  poriTait  of  the  painter. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  modern  caligraphers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  skilful  of  all  the  French  caltgraphers,  Nicbclas 
Jarry,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1620  and  died  before  1674. 
He  received  from  Louis  XIY.,  the  patent  of  lorifer  aad 
mtuie  copier  io  ihe  King.  His  works  which  are  very  lan^ 
bring  an  exorbitant  price,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  foilowiiig 
detuls.  The  work  which  is  considered  the  first  of  Zany's  is 
a  Praparalio  ad  Mis»am,  1633,  in  octavo, on  vellum,  and  oriMi- 
mented  with  initial  letters  in  gold  and  colors.  There  were  250 
francs  paid  for  it  at  a  sale.  La  Ouirlande  de  Julie,  1641,  ia 
folio  <a  tiiirty  sheets.  This  magnificent  work  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  Jarxy's.   It  waa  written  for  the  Poke  de 
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Mbutauner,  who  preaented  it  to  Julii  de  BunboUillet,  raroB 
jeara  before  tbey  were  married. 

The  froDtispieoe  of  the  Tolame  is  enciroled  with  a  garland 
vliich  has  given  the  namB  to  the  work;  on  each  leaf  is  one  of 
the  flowers  which  makes  part  of  the  garland^  and  vaa  painted  by 
Uw  SuDoaa  Bobert.  Over  each  flower  isa madrigal  tranacribed 
bj  Janr  with  admirable  perfection.* 

On  the  death  of  the  dake,  who  snrrived  his  wife,  this  book 
passed  to  the  Duchesa  de  Cnissol  d'Us^,  theu  to  the  heirs  of 
this  lady.  At  the  pale  of  the  Duke  de  La  Talli^re's  library, 
it  was  purchased  by  an  Englishman  at  the  enormous  price  of 
H,£10  livrea.  It  has  been  since  re-purohased  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  deLa  Yalli^re. 

A  copy  of  this  manuscript  made  by  the  author  himself  in 
1641,  but  without  pictures,  has  been  bringing  successively  406 
francs,  622f.,  and  250f. 

The  text  was  published  by  Didol  in  1784>  and  in  1818. 

MUtale  aolmne  1641,  in  folio,  written  in  red  and  black 
and  on  two  oolumns,  with  singing  notes.  Each  page  is  en- 
drcled  with  a  band  of  gold  and  ornamented  with  initial  letters 
in  gold  mid  in  colors.  This  missal  was  sold  in  1813  for  601 
films, 

AdoraHon  ci  Jesus  naUtaut,  escrite  et  prSsenUe  ^  la  reynet 
164S,  in  duo  decimo,  on  vellum  and  magnificently  executed. 
Was  aold  for  750  franos. 

Eewea  «U  iwfre  dame  etcrites  h  la  maw,  1647,  in  folio,  on 
vslhuui  with  seven  miniatures.  It  has  been  sold  successively 
ibr6l5  francs,  l,601f.  and  for  73  Uvres. 

Precea  Christiana,  1652,  in  duodecimo,  on  vellnm  with 
frontispiece  and  vignettes.  Brouglit  lj210f. 
"^OJjue  de  la  Bienheureuse  vierge  Marie,  1656,  in  daodc- 
dmo  OB  T^lum  with  miniatures  by  Fetitot.  This  book  bad 
been,  aa  tt  lil^ged,  executed  for  Anne  of  Austria,  and  after 
her  death  given  to  the  Poke  of  Burgundy  by  Madame  de  Main- 

■  All  these  madrigals  were  in  general  rery  bad  ;  we  know  at  the 
nwDt  time  but  verv  few  of  them  ;  we  «tc  one  tbat  was  written,  at 
foot  of  a  violet,  by  Desmarets  de  Sunt  Sorlhi  i 

*  Modesto  eo  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  s^oor, 
Franche  d'arobition,  je  me  cache  sous  Iherbe  ; 
Mais  si  sur  votre  front  je  puis  me  voir  an  jonr. 
La  plu  humble  des  fleura  sera  la  plus  superbe. 
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tenon ;  it  belonged  afterwards  to  tbe  prince  de  Conti,  and  tu 
aold  at  a  much  later  period  for  110  livrea. 

Adonu,  a  poem  hy  La  f  ontaine,  dedicated  to  Fonqnet,  1658, 
in  qnaito.  This  magnificent  manusmpt  vhich  was  considemt 
one  of  the  moat  [weciona  morceanx  known  of  its  kind,  after 
having  been  for  a  time  in  the  sf ndj  of  FHnoe  Michael  Galifsft 
at  Moscow,  was  sent  back  to  Paris  with  this  noUeman'sUbrarf, 
and  Bold  in  1825  for  a,900f. 

The  high  prices  which  Jany's  works  brought  encouraged 
forgers  of  writing  to  affix  his  name  to  the  caligraphio  prodnO' 
tions  of  bis  pupils,  and  even  of  rivals ;  but  we  do  not  know 
who  M.  Brouet  deairas  to  point  out  in  the  following  sentence 
placed  at  tbe  end  of  the  article  which  be  devotes  to  Jan;; 
"  Why  should  we  have  to  tell  of  a  man  whose  pen,  cnnniiig 
in  the  imitation  of  all  kinds  of  writing,  has  not  feared  to  lend 
himself  to  this  species  of  fraud  bj  inscribing  not  loog  mm 
the  name  of  Jarry  on  several  small  prayer  books  whirh  wen 
anonymoos." 

Some  msnnseripts  became  celebrated  though  possessing  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  difficulty  to  decipher,  ouch  was  tbe 
Ziier  Pamonit  B.N.J.O.,  cum  fgwnt  et  eharaeteribiu  n 
nulla  materia  comjmUu,  The  leaves  of  this  book  wen  <tf 
parcbment,  on  which  were  inscribed  all  tiie  strokes  of  the  lettoi 
used  for  writing  or  printing  on  paper,  so  that  if  too  ^aeed 
between  the  leaves  some  blade  paper,  you  ooold  read  the 
words  distinctly  on  the  opposile  side  in  clear  daylight. 

This  extraordinary  book  might  be  seen  in  1640  in  Princede 
Lingen's  library,  and  tbev  maintain  that  die  Emperor  3Uio> 
dolphe  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  it. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  more  observations  cm  the  mamisoripts 
of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Loup  de  Ferridres  wrote  to  Eginhaid: 
**  I  will  go  see  you  to  return  your  books  and  learn  from  job 
which  of  them  I  most  require  to  study.  I  would  have  sent 
you  Aulus  Gellius,  had  not  the  Abb^  kept  it,  complahiing  tbit 
be  had  not  bad  time  to  copy  it,  but  he  has  promised  me  to 
write  you  explaining  that  be  is  the  cause  of  the  books  being 
detained."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  another,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  passage :  "  I  send  you  before  I  have  read  it,  the  » 
nuscripts  of  the  annotations  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  Fathers, 
feeling  satisfied  that  your  watchful  dUigence  will  induce  you  to 
read,  copy,  and  return  tbem  promptly. 
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Tbe  correspondence  of  the  same  writer  proTea  how  difficult 
it  ma  to  procare  works  sacred  or  profane.  Thas,  Imving  xe- 
aooted  ftom  a  Gennan  Abb^  the  TreatUe  on  Jeremiah  hy 
Dsint  Jerome,  and  being  nnable  to  procure  it,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Pope  Benedict  III,  and  after  recommending  two 
monks  who  bad  undertaken  a  pil^mage  to  Rome,  he  added ; 

**  We  also  request  from  you  Cicero's  De  Oratore  and  the 
tvelve  books  of  the  Institutes  of  Qointilian,  which  aro  com- 
priaed  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size.  We  have  several 
portioosof  those  anthers,  but  are  anxious  to  possess  tliem 
in  ihat  entirety.  Finally,  we  solicit  the  Qmmentaiy  of  Bona- 
ttuon  Terence.  If  in  your  liberalih^  you  would  accord  us  this 
&vor,  all  these  works  will,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  be 
promptly  retarned  to  yon." 

At  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  manuscripts, 
forwarding  books  wasa  hasardous  undertaking  and  freqneiitty 
insecure.  Loup  de  Ferri^res  is  excusing  himself  to  Hincma 
for  not  haring  sent  him  a  work  of  Bede  :  **  The  book  was  so 
Tolaminons/'^said  he,  "that  it  could  neither  be  concealed  in 
the  bosom  nor  in  the  wallet,  and  when  both  those  modes  ofcon- 
Teyance  were  impossible,  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  fatal  mis- 
dianoe  of  being  seized  by  a  gang  of  misereants  whose  cnpidi^ 
would  be  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  manuscript,  and  thus  it 
vonld  be  lost  both  to  you  and  me." 

We  may  conceive  in  effect,  according  to  the  following  f&ci 
related  by  Mabillon  in  his  Analeetay  that  the  value  of  manu- 
scripts held  forth  a  strong  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  rob- 
ben:  Grecie.  Countess  of  Anjou,  in  the  eleventh  century,  pur- 
cbised  a  collection  of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon  of  Halberstadt 
fw  two  bandred  sheep,  a  hogshead  of  cheese,  another  of  rye,  a 
Uiird  of  millet,  and  a  certain  number  of  marten  sable  skins. 

The  possessors  of  manuscripts,  in  order  to  defend  their  trea- 
som,  had  recource  to  means,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  rather 
doatbfuL  The^/^aeaw2rt«C!>d^(theOldandNewTe8tamen^ 
mmoscript  of  the  fourth  century  preserved  in  the  British 
Hosenm  bore  this  inscription  :* 

"This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  patriarchal  chamber  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  Whoever  removes  it  hence  will  be  ex- 
eommonicated,  and  turned  out  of  tiie  pale  of  the  Churoh, 
Athanaains  the  hnmbb." 


*  See  laiSH  QDaansiT  Bmsw,  Vol.  V.  Ko.,  17  p.  I4& 
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In  the  eleventh  century  Bobert,  ArehbiBhc^  of  OtiUeifaai;, 
gave  to  the  monastery  of  this  City  a  BUual  (Sacramentaiy)  at 
the  end  of  which  might  be  read  :  "  If  any  one  steals  tiiis 
book  either  by  force,  fraud,  or  through  any  otha  metiu,  tins 
crime  viHoaase  the  perdition  of  his  soul,  bis  name  riuJl  be 
eiaaed  from  the  books  of  life,  never  more  to  be  written 
amongst  those  of  the  just."  lu  a  manuscript  of  1072,  which 
may  be  seen  at  Monte^assino,  a  notice  terminates  thus :  "  If 
any  one  attempts  to  take  this  book,  no  matter  under  what  pi&> 
text  he  does  so,  he  shall  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  amongst 
thosecondemnedtoetemalfire."  Infine,we  discover  the  follow* 
ingphiaseinamanuscriptwritten  about  1850  and  containingtba 
Troveibe,  Ecdesiasticus,  the  Canticles,  and  Wisdom: 
book  belongs  to  the  monastery  of  Rochester  :  if  any  one 
takes  it  away  or  conceals  it^  he  will  be  anathematised 
Amen:* 

In  anotha  part  we  perceive  that  the  prior  and  the  nwab 
of  the  same  convent  proclaimed  every  year  the  ban  of  exoom- 
munioation  against  any  one  who  sbouui  embezde  a  oopy  of 
AristoU^s  Saiural  VkHoaoph^,  or  even  alter  the  title. 

At  the  present  day  in  colleges  students  have  preserred  Uie 
habit  of  placing  in  their  books  burlesque  nialedictions  against 
any  one  stealing  them,  or  not  returning  them  when  taken. 

dedicating  the  manuscripts  to  Ood,  to  the  Churobea  or  tin 
Convents  u  votive  ofierings  for  the  comfort  of  their  rqiiIsi 
pro  rmedio  aiUma  tua,  was  looked  on  as  a  most  meritorious 
work.  Malnllon  has  found  prefixed  to  a  manuscript  collection 
of  general  councils  and  rescripts  of  the  Popes,  an  inscriptioD 
which  shewed  that  this  book  had  been  offered  on  the  altar  of 
Natre-Dame-du-Fuy,  by  Adalard  who  was  Bishop  in  919. 
Saint  Mueul,  Abb6  of  Cluny,  having  copied  Saint  Ambroee'i 
commentary  on  Saint  Lake  and  tiiat  of  Baban  Maur  on  Joe- 
mias,  made  an  offering  of  them  to  his  monastery,  and  placed 
them  on  the  altar  defeated  to  Saint  Feter.  There  are  several 
examples  of  this  custom.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  this  dearth  of  books  had  given  rise  to  a  very  laudable 
practice.  They  suspended  in  certain  parts  of  the  church  the 
Holv  Scriptures  ana  some  books  of  prayer,  that  tiie  faitiifnl 
might  be  enabled  to  consult  Uiem.  This  practice  dated  as 
far  Dack  as  the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  eeen  by  what  is  r^ 
lated  of  the  Abh^  G^lase,  who  lived  about  the  year  ^0 

"  He  had  a  hook  written  on  parchment,  cootuung  the  Old 
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ind  N'ew-  Testament,  and  whieh  was  worth  IS  golden  sous. 
He  j^aoed  it  in  the  church  in  order  that  all  the  brothws 
could  read  it.   A  strange  nonk  stole  it,  and  the  hoij  old 
man  was  nnable  to  follow  faim,  thoDgh  he  perceived  the  theft. 
The  other  went  into  the  town  and  tried  to  dispose  of  itj  d«> 
manding  16  golden  sons  for  it    A.  person  who  wished  lo 
purchase  it,  asked  permission  to  examine  it^  and  took  it  for 
tliis  pnrpose  to  the  Abb^  GMlase,  who  said  to  him  :  '  Baj  it, 
it  it  Mantifnl,  and  well  worth  the  price.'   The  purehaser  said 
to  the  eeUei :  'I  have  ahown  it  to  the  Abb^  dflaee,  and  be 
toM  file  It  was  too  deftr,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  price  tou 
drtDBod  Ibr  it.*    The  vendor  aska  Mm  if  the  Abb^bad 
made  no  other  remark.   '  No  '  replied  the  other.    '  I  will 
not  sell  it  at  alt*  said  the  monk,  who,  touched  with  retncmse, 
sought  G^Iase  and  restored  to  him  the  book  ;  the  Abbd 
fnaed  to  take  it,  when  the  monk  said  to  biro  :   '  If  joa  do 
not  take  it  I  wfll  never  be  at  ease  again/    He  then  took  it, 
«id  the  strange  monk  converted  br  this  act,  dweh  with  him 
up  to  his  death/**   They  gave  to  these  books,  thns  placed  in 
thediurches,  the  name  tVenehainSay  in  consequence  of  their 
been  attached  to  the  wall  in  that  way. 

In  a  priest  named  Henri  Beds  having  beqaeathed  his 
brrnaiy  to  the  Ghnrch  of  Saint-Jaoqnes-la-Boaehefie,  left  at 
the  same  time  to  Guillanme  I'Bxale,  ohnrchwarden,  an  annuity 
CD  condition  that  he  sbonld  constrnct  a  oabinet  to  enclose  this 
breriaiy. 

It  was  not  devotional  books  alone  that  were  placed  in  the 
churches.  The  authors  of  fArt  de  Vir^tr  let  datei  mention 
a  book  thus  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  M&con,  and  which 
contained  a  list  of  the  nobles  of  the  city.  In  the  sonthem 
toms  the  ninnicipal  statute  books  were  frequently  affixed  to 
the  wall  by  an  iron  chain,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  eecored  by 
father  lock  or  padlock,  of  which  the  consuls  kept  tiio  key. 

fiat  to  return  to  the  copyists. 

Good  copyists  were  as  rsrelyto  be  met  with  in  the  (rfden 
time  as  in  nie  middle  ages.  Works  in  the  Latin  tongue  wen 
ttanscribed  in  so  faulty  a  manner,  that  Cicero  did  not  know 
There  to  apply  in  order  to  pnrohase  some  required  by  his 
brother  Qointns.   Even  his  own  works  were  inoorrect  though 
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copied  ander  his  direction.  In  the  time  <^  Strebo  nothing 
could  be  more  incorrect  than  the  manascripts  which  were  sold 
at  Borne  and  at  Alexandria ;  it  does  not  therefore  sorpriae  u 
to  learn  that  sandr;  incomprehensible  passages  have  bees 
detected  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors.  Each  oojnrttt 
renewed  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  or  added  new  ones.  We 
can  ther^ore  easilj  conceive  the  enormoos  amonnt  of  mistakea 
which  had  thus  accnmnlated  from  centnry  to  oenturjr,  dating 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  antiquity,  and  eontinning  np 
to  the  iuventton  of  printing. 

What  contributed  still  more  to  render  the  text  of  oerUin 
anth(H«  obscore  was  the  latitude  which  some  of  the  eritiei 
permitted  thonaelTes  when  correcting  a  passage  in  the  muni' 
scripts  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  were  ignorant  The  QnA 
writers  in  particnlar  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  emdite 
criticisms  of  their  editors  or  commentators. 

The  mistakes  of  transcribers  are  as  nnmerona  as  the  posteritj 
of  Abraham.  Those  who  would  desire  to  count  them  miglit 
as  easily  calculate  the  grains  of  dost  on  the  earth.  We  sml 
now  give  a  few  speciroens  of  the  criticisms  on  the  vanoni 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Several  writers  have  asserted  that  Aristotle  was  s  Jew ;  this 
singular  assertion  arose  from  an  error  in  punctu&tion :  tiie  ver- 
sion of  Josephus  by  Geoiges of  Tr^isonde  bore  this  sentence: 
Mfue  iik,  tnfuift  ArUfotelet  Jttdau*  enU,  in  ^ace  of :  ifjw 
ille,  inquU  Jrittoteles,  Judatit  erat. 

Bayle,  in  the  article  which  he  has  dedicated  to  Art^mun, 
quotes  (note  D.)  a  passage  from  Plutarch  relative  to  a  pao^'c 
on  Mausolus  by  Isocratea,  a  passage  in  which  some  nave  d^^ 
covered  that  this  oration  was  lost,  whilst  others  mainlain  that 
it  is  still  extant.  "  See,"  added  he,  "  how  fortune  sports  witli 
manuscripts :  a  stop  omitted,  or  added,  altera  the  entire  scdk 
and  .dianges  yes  to  no." 

Tlie  Abb^Xebeuf  relates  a  strange  mistake  of  some  truu* 
cribers  of  the  middle  age.  Accastomed  to  copy  in  tbe  MinsH 
epistles,  or  hymns  on  the  lives  of  Saint  Stephen,  Saint  Deni*, 
and  the  Holy  Innocents,  it  chanced  that  they  entitled  certain  prose 
writings  la  Viedu premerjmt  de  I* an,  laViede  l*£p^hMe,  &c. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Petrarch  comphdued  bitterly  d 
the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  copyists.    "  How  are 
enabled,"  said  he,  "  to  remedy  the  evils  which  our  transcriben 
inflict  on  us ;  their  ignorance  and  idienesa  ruin  and  dettroy 
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evei^ing  P  They  prevent  men  of  the  highest  geniiu  from 
l^n^  before  the  world  their  inunortal  wonu,  and  thus  rob 
posten^.  This  is  a  punishment  merited  by  this  age  of  sloth 
and  luxury,  in  which  choice  dishes  are  more  valued  than  the 
rarest  books,  and  good  cooks  more  eagerly  sought  than  good 
copyists.  Whoever  can  paint  the  parchment  or  hold  the  pea 
is  r^arded  as  an  ingenious  transcriber,  though  he  possesses 
neither  knowledge  nor  ability.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  ortbo- 
papfav :  that  has  been  east  away  long  aince.  Would  to  Ood 
that  the  copyists  wrote,  however  badly,  all  that  had  been  given 
tbem  to  transcribe  !  We  would  then  at  least,  despite  fAeir 
ignorance  have  the  substance  of  the  books,  and  not  be  con- 
founding the  copies  with  the  originals,  and  be  thus  perpetuating 
errorfl  from  century  to  century.  Think  you  that  if  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  other  ancient  anthora,  above  all  Pliny,  were  raised 
from  the  dead  and  given  their  own  works  that  th^  would 
comppehend  them  P  No,  they  would  exdaim  at  each  word 
and  at  each  page,  those  works  you  have  given  us  to  read  are 
not  onrs,  thej  are  the  prodactions  of  a  barbarian.  The  evil 
IB  that  there  exists  neither  rule  nor  law  for  the  copyists ;  they 
unde^  no  examination :  ihe  locksmiths,  the  agricultnrists, 
the  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen,  are  subjected  to  an  examin- 
ation and  to  rules,  but  there  are  none  for  the  traiucriber.  In 
the  meantime  there  are  heavy  taxes  for  these  destructive 
barbuians,  »ad  we  are  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  spoiling  all 
our  good  books." 

Hie  poet  also,  in  a  letter  to  Boccacio,  complains  of  not 
bdng  able  to  find  any  one  who  would  faithfully  copy  hia  book 
on  £  Vie  Solitaire,  "  It  appears  incredible,"  said  lie,  *'  that  a 
book  vhich  has  been  written  in  leas  than  a  month,  conld  not 
be  copied  within  the  space  of  several  years." 

When  engaged  in  works  relating  to  religion,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  their  faithful  transcription,  the  copyists  were  in 
tbe  h^it,  either  at  the  commencement  or  conclusion  of  the 
nsQiiscripts,  to  recommei^  those  who  copied  after  them  to 
compare  carefully  their  work.  This  warning  was  sometimes 
repUced  by  imprecations  against  those  who  either  added  to  the 
tot  or  abridged  some  part  of  it.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
Kotin  tbe  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John. 

AniDGiD  AXD  SsCBET  WuTiNOS. — ^The  iemt^lee  haa 
bwu  applied  to  the  letters  of  a  word  by  which  this  word  has 
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bem  represented  eithwentirdy  or  m  pirt.  Oioero  etUedthv 
apeciea  of  fibbremtion  «wi^»A»  Hitera,  from  whence  the  vcnl 
ttffla  had  its  derivation,  which  has  since  been  tfansmitted  into 
the  French  langaage. 

Utere  are  two  species  of  ngles.  The  ngles  tmplet  ire  thw 
whieh  represent  each  word  by  a  single  letter,  as  N.P,  soMw* 
VHMM  puer.  The  s^les  eomnuA  ailded  to  the  initial  letter  ox 
or  sereral  letters  of  the  word,  as  A.M.  Amicus,  FJS.  FnUnt. 
The  sigles  had  their  origin  amongst  the  Hebrew8»  according 
to  some  commentators^  from  them  they  passed  to  the  Gretb 
and  Romans,  and  from  that  period  the  custom  of  nsi&g  tha 
baa  never  ceased.  Th^  woe  employed  in  inseriptvHu,  lu* 
flcripts,  statutes,  decrees,  dissertations  and  letters. 

As  sigles  bore  varions  interprctetions,  the  habit  of  nsiugthem 
occasioned  so  many  abuses,  that  the  Emperor  Justiniin  pro* 
hibited  them  by  decree ;  so  that  any  one  daring  to  emploj 
them  in  transcribing  the  laws  of  the  empire  was  puniriied  u 
a  forger.  The  Ben^iotines  discovered  in  m  mannsecipts  of  & 
Abb^  of  Saint  Qermain  des  Pr^  S6?enl  fragments  ^  Ti^ 
in  si^es ;  this  mannscript  is  new  at  the  kin^s  Mirary.  We 
cannot  conceive  what  advantage  eould  be  derived  from  mdiif 
from  a  book,  where  all  the  lines  were  writtea  thus  i— 

Tityre,  t.  p.  r.  s.  t 

That  is  to  say  : 

Tit^,  tn  patnln  recubans  sub  t^mine  fagi.  Th«  mnn- 
script  is  known  in  France  under  the  title  of  ViryUe  ^i^. 

Up  to  the  eleventh  century,  according  to  the  BnedirtiiM^ 
the  custom  of  abridging  writings  in  this  manner  was  in  lue. 
Of  this  we  have  jwoof  in  the  famous  doomsday  book^  compiled 
by  order  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  This  manuscript  in  two 
volumes  was  written  in  uideut  liters  and  lo 
These  sigles  neverthdess  were  not  so  frequently  employed  in  it 
as  in  the  y^irgiU  ffjMptr,  Th^  were  merely  used  to  disda- 
gnish  the  books,  and  to  mark  the  number  of  chapters  and 
quires  in  the  manuscripts.  They  also  explained  the  value  of 
the  weights  b^  different  letters  of  the  Gre^  and  Latm  Aipfai- 
bets.  Physicians  have  preserved  up  to  our  own  day  is  Uku 
prescriptions  the  use  of  some  sigles  which  date  to  a  v«y 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  employment  of  sigles  is  mfA- 
ing  proper  names  in  deeds  and  documents  of  all  kinds  led  to 
innumerable  errors;  wbethercaused  by  the  copyists OTistopR- 
ters,  they  occasioned  great  confusioa  in  history.  OF  tbii  n 
furnish  an  example : 
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Tbt  MNient  mutyrology  of  Saint  Jerome,  markecl  on  the 
nltBBtli  4^  Feb.  elefm  mutm,  companions  of  Saint  Famphy- 
tias,  after  these  words :  Juliani  emn  .^ypU$  V.,  the;  had 
milf  an  abbreviation  of  mUiddut,  The  transcribers  after  the 
ffoid  Ja^Mi  put  e«m  aliuguinjuemilUbut,  The  anther  of  the 
Samm  martgrologifi  Baromm,  not  having  discovered  this  blun- 
der, imerted  fire  thoonnd  maityre  inttead  of  five.  Errors  of 
tbii  detwiption  vere  very  freqiunt,  sod  have  been  remarked  on 
aore  than  one  occa»on. 

lliere  is  found  amongst  the  ancient  manuscripts  another 
■pedes  of  abridged  vriting,  which  consiBts  in  the  suppression 
a  a  portion  of  tiie  letters  of  a  wnd,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
eaitau  signs  for  the  obanoters  suppressed. 

fa  Uie  most  ancient  maniisoripts,  abbreviative  signs  are  ex- 
treody  rare,  but  they  increased  towards  the  seventh  century. 
Id  July,  1A04',  Philippe  le  Bel  essayed  to  remedy  this  abuse  by 
in  ordinance  relative  to  scriveners  and  notaries.  But  his  ef- 
forts were  vain,  for  up  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
vs  meet  with  a  oowd  of  snob  recwds  fall  of  abbreviations  by 
tkieh  tboy  ace  rendered  almost  aoreadable. 

Iliey  were  intzoduoed  even  into  the  books  first  printed.  This 
reodeied  then  very  difficult  to  be  read  without  some  work  which 
wonld  form  a  key  to  these  abbreviations.  We  know,  amongst 
others,  of  a  book  published  by  Jean  Petit  merely  for  works  of 
the  kind,  and  which  is  entitlni :  modus  Ipgendi  abreoUUuTM  in 
sAwMv       .  Paris,  1498,  in  oetavo. 

We  give  here  an  example  of  these  abbreviations,  two  lines 
Uken  from  folio  121,  (tf  Oeoam's  Logic,  jmnted  nt  Paris,  in 
USSinfolio: 

Sic  hie  e  fal  sm  qd  simplr  a  e  pduoibtle  a  deo  g  a  e.   £t  silr 
kicanegane  pdnoibile  a  Deo ; 
That  is  to  say  i 

Sieut  hie  est  foUacia  secundum  quid  simpliciter :  A  est  pro- 
dodlnle  a  deo.  Ergo  A  est.  £t  similiter  hie :  Anon  est. 
Eige  Anon  est  producibile  a  Deo.* 

The  abridged  writing  known  amongst  the  ancients  under 
*  ^  name  of  notea   tironimnet.,  and  with  us  under 

'  See  the  first  volnme  of  the  EkmetUt  de  palit^apkit,  by  M. 
N.  de  Wwly,  containing  &  dtettonarj  of  liglet  and  abbrevutioiu. 

t  TUs  naine  was  deriTed  from  an  enflranelused  slar«  of  <Soero, 
ciDmI  TnUta  Tiro  who  oonlribvted  materially  to  the  perftetion  of 
tbi  atCBograjphj  uMd  in  Ijatin  writingi. 
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Ihkt  of  stenographjr  was,  in  all  piobabili^,  iuTOited 
by  the  Greeks.  Diogenes  Laertiiu  relates  that  Xenophoa 
emplojed  it  in  compiling  and  pnbltshing  the  diseoniaM 
of  Soorates.  The  Bomans  were  ignorant  of  this  art  fill  a 
moch  later  period,  and  Cicero  was  the  first  according  to 
Plutarch  who  practised  it  at  Borne  daring  the  debates  to  vhidi 
the  couspira<^  of  Cataline  gave  rise  in  the  senate.  "  He  voold 
not  agre^^hesaid  when  speaking  of  Cato's  reply  to  Ceesar,*'tiut 
this  oration  was  altogether  Gato  s,  because  Cicero  had  on  tint 
day  brought  a  nambo'  of  clwks  who  were  very  expert  in  writing, 
whom  moreover,  he  instracted  through  the  medium  of  notes 
and  abbreviations  to  typify  and  describe  in  a  few  words  all  th^ 
should  hear ;  for  that  purpose  he  disposed  them  here  and  tiien 
in  different  parts  of  the  senate  hall;  by  this  meaas^they  wen 
enabled  without  being  rec(^;nised  as  scriveners  to  exptm  sa 
entire  sentencein  one  word  by  means  of  annotations  andi^ridged 
letters.  They  were  the  first  to  commence  this  mode  of  insonb> 
ing."  Cicero  employed  stenographers  himself^  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  his  pleading  for  MUo  was  gathered  as  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  it.  The  notes  iirmiennet,  successively  augmented 
and  became  more  perfect  up  to  the  time  of  Seneca  the  dder, 
who  increased  the  number  m  his  possession  to  five  thousand ; 
this  was  a  common  practice  in  the  Western  countries.  Up  to 
the  fourth  century  they  were  taught  this  practice  in  the  paotte 
schools.  Discourses  were  thus  written  as  also  wills,  public 
decrees,  indictments,  and  even  sermons  :  for  Saint  Anj^ultm 
relates  that  his  auditors  odlected  by  this  means  all  he  said  in 
the  pulpit.  Bat  what  was  even  more  singnlar,  they  tcanacribed 
entire  books  in  short  hand.  Saint  Ancbaire,  at  &8t  monk  of 
Corbie,  in  the  ninth  century,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bremen, 
wrote  in  this  manner  several  large  volumes ;  and  they  bare 
preserved  in  the  Uoyal  Library  various  FsBlnhlraoka  written 
thus,  even  anterior  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  stenography  of  the  ancients  was  equally  expeditiooi 
as  our  own,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  scribes  is  the  antgect  of  a 
charming  ej)i^mby  Ausonius  (146th  epigram)  which  we  ean- 
not  resist  giving  in  its  entirety  :— Slave,  clever  minister 
rapid  notes,  hasten  I  Cover  the  double  page  of  thy  tablet^ 
in  which  a  long  series  of  phrases,  each  expressing  varioos 
points,  is  traced  as  rapidly  as  a  single  word.  I  survey  enor- 
mous volumes  :  and  as  the  an^  hastens  on  the  atonn,  the 
words  precipitate  themselves  firom  my  cUmorooa  lips,  and  tby 
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etr  h  not  disconcerted,  thy  page  is  filled  1  Thy  hand  scarcely 
appearing  to  move,  flies  over  the  surface  of  the  wax,  and  if  my 
vords  creep  throngh  bng  ciroaitoas  windings,  thoa  fixest  my 
idets  on  the  wax,  as  if  they  were  already  enunciated.  Would 
that  my  mind  were  as  prompt  to  conceive,  as  thy  hand  is  ingen- 
ious in  fore>8talling  my  words.  Who,  I  ask  of  you,  who  has 
betnyed  me  P  Who  has  already  revealed  to  thee  what  I  de- 
ngD^  to  say  ?  How  can  thy  winged  hand  thus  rob  me  of 
my  moat  hidden  thoughts  ?  By  what  new  order  of  things  can 
tby  ear  be  cognisant  of  what  my  tongue  has  hardly  exprnsed  7 
It  is  no  master  that  has  taught  thee  this  art,  no  otliei  hand 
could  fly  thus  rapidly  over  the  pages.  No,  nature  has  be- 
stoved  on  tliee  this  gift ;  it  is  to  God  thou  art  indebted  for 
this  special  favour,  of  knowing  before  hand  what  I  ought  to 
say  and  of  willing  that  which  I  desire." 

Thenoiet  iironiennesceas^  to  be  employedin  Prance  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  Germany  towards  the  ooa- 
dosion  of  the  tenth.  Three  nundredyears  later  some  copies  were 
foaod  in  the  patents  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  However,  we  may 
Mv,  that  ihey  fell  into  disuse  very  near  the  period  when  abbre- 
viations increased  in  ordinary  writing.  Notaries  alone  con- 
tiooed  to  employ  them  in  deeds,  as  a  species  of  cipher,  intended 
to  serre  as  a  security  against  forgers. 

Cryptography,  or  secret  writing,  dates  to  a  veiy  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  Aulas  Gellius  has  given  on  this  subject  some 
very  curious  specimens. 

"  We  have,  said  he,  "  a  collection  of  letters  written  by 
G.  Cesar  to  0.  jQppius  and  to  Balbus  Cornelius,  in  which  were 
discoverable,  at  various  parts,  imperfect  syllables,  and  isolated 
letups  which  could  not  form  a  word,  and  which  appeared  as  if 
floQg  there  in  meaningless  confusion.  The  manner,  however, 
in  which  the  letters  were  transposed  bad  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  what  appeared  chaos  on  the  paper,  was  to  the 
reader  simple  and  legible,  owing  to  the  preconcerted  agree- 
ment by  which  he  was  enabled  to  put  each  letter  in  its  proper 
phce.  In  arran^ng  to  employ  this  mysterious  manner  of 
communicating,  they  agreed  on  the  signification  which  each 
letter  should  bear.  Probus,  the  grammarian,  composed  with 
much  labor  a  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the  letters  used 
in  Gesai^s  correspondence. 

"The  Lacedemonians  possessed  also  the  means  of  rendering 
the  letters  written  to  their  geoenls  unintelligible  to  the  enemy, 
45 
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in  casethey  seized  on  them.  They  wroteinthefollowiogmanDer: 
they  had  two  round  sticks  of  the  same  length  and  thickiieaa, 
scraped  and  prepared  in  the  same  way.  One  of  these  aticki 
was  placed  in  the  Archives,  nnder  the  care  of  the  magistratea. 
When  they  wanted  to  write  on  any  matter  of  importance  to 
the  general,  they  rolled  sjarally  around  the  stiek  a  baud  mffi- 
cienUy  smaU  and  of  convenient  length,  taking  particular  cue 
that  no  space  should  intervene  betweoi  the  different  folds 
the  band.  Thev  then  wrote  in  a  transverse  form  on  this  band 
what  they  wished  to  commonicate,  the  lines  going  from  end  to 
end  of  they  stick,  this  they  unrolled,  and  dispatched  to  the 
general.  Detached  and  unrolled,  it  presented  nothing  to  the 
view  but  mutilated  letters,  without  either  heads  or  tails.  Him, 
if  it  fell  into  the  enemys'  hands,  it  would  be  perfectly  unia- 
telligible  to  them.  But  the  general  knew  what  to  do;  be 
rolled  the  letter  around  his  stick,  and  by  that  means  placed  Uie 
characters  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  traced,  and  thus 
formed  a  letter  easily  decyphered.  This  species  of  letter  w 
called  by  the  Lacedemonians,  8(n/Uiie.  It  is  recorded  in  a  his- 
tory of  Carthage  that  an  illustrious  general  of  this  republic, 
Hasdrulml  perhaps,  having  to  write  a  state  secret,  empkind 
the  following  f^tratagem  :  he  took  some  new  tablets  that  ud 
not  yet  being  covered  with  wax,  and  engraved  on  the  wood 
what  he  desired  to  say,  plastering  it  over  with  the  wax.  The 
tablets  were  then  dispatched  without  having  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  being  written  on ;  tiie  person  receiving  them,  bei^ 
forewarned,  raised  the  wax  and  read  the  ktter  on  the  wiwd." 

Anlus  Qellius  relates  another  example  of  secret  wiitin^ 
which  is  certainly  the  most  singular  we  could  mention ;  it » 
almost  beyond  credence. 

'*  When  Asia  was  under  the  domination  of  Darioa^ 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  was  at  the  court  of  this  King,  and 
wishing  to  announce  privately  some  important  intelli^ce  to 
a  certain  Aristagoras,  conceived  this  most  extraordinary stn- 
tagero  :  he  had  a  slave  who  was  suffering  from  a  complaint  in 
ills  eyes  for  some  time  ;  under  the  pretext  of  curing  him  he 
had  his  head  shaved,  and  wrote  with  his  stilus  on  the  bare 
crown  all  he  desired  to  say.  He  retained  theman  in  his  hoQ» 
till  his  hair  grew  again,  and  then  sent  him  to  Aristagoras. 
Arriving  at  the  residence  of  Aristagoras,  he  told  him,  that 
his  master  recommended  him  to  shave  hia  bead,  as  he  had 
previously  done ;  persuaded  that  this  request  was  not  motive- 
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less,  he  compUed  with  the  injnnctioii,  and  Ibus  read  the  letter 
OD  the  head  of  the  slave."* 

The  methods  ased  hy  the  cryptographers  employed  by  J. 
Csrar  and  Augustas  were  extremely  simple.  According  to 
SaetoiuDs  the  former  always  employed,  instead  of  the  letter 
umally  roquired,  that  which  was  pUoed  fourth  in  order  after  it 
in  Uie  alphabet ;  thas  he  put  D  for  A,  £  for  B,  and  so  on. 
Augastus  put  B  for  A,  C  for  B,  aod  A  twice  for  Z. 

FruD  tbia  period  crytography  has  been  continoally  used ; 
both  prince  and  minister  bare  employed  it  in  their  political 
correspondence, 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards 
v^ing  to  establish  between  the  scattered  members  of  their 
Tsst  mcHiarcby  a  communication  which  could  not  be  intercept- 
ed, originated  a  species  of  type  known  only  to  themselves,  in 
ordn  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  those  who  desired  to  trace  their 
eonopondenoe.  This  cipher,  composed  of  more  than  &fty 
figaras,  waa  of  marvellons  utility  during  the  civil  wars.  Thie 
edehnted  French  geometrician,  ViSte,  having  been  enjoined 
by  the  King  to  discover  the  key,  attained  that  knowledge 
easily,  and  found  means  even  to  follow  all  its  mutations. 
France  profited  during  two  years  by  this  discovery.  The 
Spanish  Coart  being  disconcerted,  accused  Frauce  of  having 
had  recourse  to  the  de?il  and  to  sorcery  in  order  to  gain  this 
knowledge,  and  appealed  to  Borne.  Vi^te  waa  summoned 
there  as  a  necromancer  and  sorcerer,  which  afforded  much 
merriment/'t 

The  Council  of  Nice  also  employed  secret  characters,  and 
Baban-Manr,  Abbot  of  Fulda  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
relates  two  examples  of  a  cipher  of  which  the  Beneduitinea 
discovered  the  key*  In  the  first  example,  five  vowels  are  sup- 
pressed, and  replaced  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  represented 
by  a  period,  A  by  two,  E  by  three,  O  by  four,  and  TJ  by  five ;  the 
letters  are  arranged  in  this  manner. 

Ncp.t:  T8:*:8B::n.f:c..:rch.gl:;r.  ::8.q:  m:rt.r.8.  which 
nay  be  read  thus : — 

Incipit  versos  Bonifacii  archi.  gloriosique  martyris. 

Inthe  second  example  they  substituted  for  each  vowelthe  letter 
which  followed  it.  All  the  consonants,  b,/^  p,  x,  according 
to  this  system,  maintained  their  value. 


*  Attic  Ni^i,   See  also  Herodotus,  book  T.  ch.  85. 
t  Sutgraphie  Wekaud,  vol.  zlviiL  p.  4i6. 
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We  have  referred  in  this  paper  to  the  carses  uttered  against 
th<Me  Tho  should  alter  the  manuscripts.  In  the  18th  and 
19th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  an 
example  of  these  imprecations,  and  possiblr  the  original 

"  18.  For  I  testify  to  vreij  one  that  heareth  toie  wwbof 
the  prophecy  of  this  book :  If  any  man  shall  add  to  tiim 
things,  God  shall  add  onto  him  tbe  plagnes  writlen  in  thii 
book. 

"  19.  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  Ood  shall  take  away  his  part  ont  of 
the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  Holy  City,  and  from  tine 
things  that  are  written  in  this  book." 

Bayle  has  a  carious  passage  in  his  article  on  Po/mw.  He 
writes :  "  before  the  art  of  printing  was  found  out  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  copies,  and  hooka  were 
extremely  dear ;  all  possible  care  was  taken  to  husband  tbe 
transcriber's  time,  and  the  buyers*  purse,  and  it  was  so  managed 
for  the  benefit  of  several  persons  that  one  chronicle  su[^ied 
tiie  place  of  two  or  three,  and  for  that  end,  instead  of  co^jiaa 
several,  they  added  to  one  everything  that  was  particular  and 
moat  remarkable  in  the  rest.*' 
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FIRBT  PAPBB. 

1.  Imdtania  Tran^fhrmada  de  Feman  Alvarw  do  Orunte, 

Lisbon:  1781. 

2.  Lutiadaa  de  CamoetUf  eommentadeu  por  Manuel  de  Fariay 

Sousa,    Madiid  :  1639,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  FuetUe  de  Jganippe,    Madrid  :  1646. 

4.  ObraepoeHeae  de  Anhnio  Barboea  Baeellar,  Liabon  :  1716. 

5.  Fmig  remaecida.   Liabon  :  1746. 

Furtogaese  poetrjr  is  of  older  date  than  Spauish :  pastoral 
songs  vere  sang  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  in  the  old  language 
of  the  country  even  before  the  monarchj  itself  was  founded 
(in  12tb  centur;).  And  it  is  not  only  more  earlj  in  origin, 
but  also  more  pastoral  in  spirit  than  the  Spanish]  which  is 
nalaral,  considering  the  circumstances  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  latter  country  the  Moors  had  been  so  humbled  in  1112, 
bj  Alfonso  Henriquos,  the  first  Portuguese  king,  that  they 
were  never  afterwards  able  to  offer  any  formidable  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom,  whose  people  were  thus  enabled 
tocoltivate,  in  comparative  security,  the  arts  and  the  sentiments 
of  peace,  and  to  enjoy  their  beautiful  rural  scenery,  while  Spain 
■as  still  struggling  in  arms  with  a  powerful  internal  enemy, 
the  Moors,  who  were  not  subdned  till  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  at  the  close  of  the  I5th  century.  Portugal,  too, 
▼as  one  kingdom,  under  one  head,  while  Spain  was,  till  the 
I5th  century,  divided  among  different,  and  frequently  hostile, 
Spanish  monarchs.  Hence  it  arises  that  in  the  Spanish  can- 
ciraeros  and  romanceros  (collections  of  songa  and  ballad- 
nmances)  the  warlike  and  chivalresque  poems  are  in  greater 
number  than  in  the  Portugnese  collections,  the  majority 
of  whose  pieces  are  of  the  pastoral  species,  with  its  variations, 
amorous,  elegiac,  descriptive,  sentimental :  and  when  love  is 
tlie  theme,  there  is  more  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  the  strain, 
tlian  in  the  more  fiery  and  intense  songs  of  Spain.  The 
Portuguese  were  mingling  freely  in  society,  and  occup^ng 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  while  the  Spaniards 
vere  itill  dwelling  in  haughty  and  jealous  seclusion,  in  castles 
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fortified  against  the  Moslems,  and  against  each  other,  and  with 
their  feelings  untempered,  unsoftenedj  bj  general  social  inter- 
course. 

The  Portoguese  language}  soft  and  plaintive^  was  well  fitted 
for  pastoral  poetry,  which  was  loug  predominaut,  and  wis 
characterised  Dj  an  engaging  simphcitj  anda  tender eamestiwss. 
But  the  genius  of  the  poetry  expanded,  and  continued  to  expand 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin,  and  inoidem 
foreign  literatures,  were  studied,  and  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  Lusitanian  Parnassus.  &k  de  Miranda,  and  his  disciples, 
Ferreira  (called  the  Portugaese  Horace),  Diogo  fiOTiardes, 
Caminha,  and  Cortereal,  refined  their  native  poetry,  reodmd 
it  more  classical,  and  gave  it  greater  scope.   They  were  eo- 
temporaries  of  Camoens,  but  "Gamoens  was  a  poor  adventurer, 
wandering  in  India,  at  the  period  when  Ferreira,  Caminha,  aud 
other  cotemporary  writers,  were  setting  the  poetic  fashion  at 
the  brilliant  court  of  Lisbon.   But  the  poems  which  he  pro- 
duced previously  to  his  departure  for  India  approximate  in  a 
striking  d^ree  to  the  classic  works  of  the  school  of  Slk  de 
Miranda ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  that 
school,  and  of  the  older  Portuguese  poetry,  may  have  oper^ed 
in  an  equal  d^ree  on  his  genius.  *   But  Camoena  proved 
iAe  Portuguese  poet  ^ar  aeeeuenee,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
countrymen  in  epic  aud  lyric,  sonnet,  elegy,  and  cantiga.  In 
him  Portuguese  poetry  reached  its  zenith,  and  then  b^n  to 
decline.    The  causes  of  the  decline  are  obvious :  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Camoens  (in  1579)  Portugal  ceased  to  be  a 
nation.    The  young  king  Sebastian,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  nobiHty  and  chivalry  of  his  realm,  fell  in  Africa,  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Alca^er-quiver,  in  157H  :  he  left  no  direct  faeir; 
his  uncle  and  successor,  Henry,  was  very  old,  and  a  GiRrdiiial, 
and  he  dying  in  1580,  leaving  the  crown  unsettled  among  the 
claims  of  distant  relatives,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  invaded,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  subjugated,  Portugal,  aud  humiliated  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Spain,  oppressed  by  the 
foreign  victors. 

The  national  feeling  was  crushed  (and  without  ifc  there  on 
be  no  true  poetry},  and  there  was  little  or  no  patronage  for 
native  literature.  The  Portuguese  kin^,  who  themselves  often 
wrote  verses,  were  friends  to  belles  lettres :  popular  poets  were 


*  Boutwwek,  HUtor;  of  Portognese  Literature. 
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invited  to  ihtax  courts  and  obtained  appointments.  These 
advantages  ceased  ob  the  conqueet  of  the  country,  and  a  blight 
Mi  oprai  it9  literature  from  which  it  has  never  recovered,  not 
even  after  Portugal  had  burst  the  Spanish  chain,  nnd  regained 
ber  independent  position ;  for  in  the  interim  the  national  taste 
had  been  corrupted,  bad  foreign  models  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  sune  degree  of  patronage  vas  never  again  extended  to 
the  literati  bj  the  court,  the  nobles,  or  even  the  people ;  and 
thongb  from  Ume  to  time  a  poet  appeared  who  was  not  un- 
wortnjr  of  being  a  co-pabiot  of  Oamoeus,  Portuguese  literature, 
and  especiaU;  poetry,  continued  to  decline,  till  it  reached  its 
preaent  low  ebb. 

In  these  pages  (and  in  succeeding  papers)  we  essay  to  com- 
memorate iifi  few  poets  who,  like  stars  of  the  seoond  and  third 
nagnitnde,  shone  in  the  darkeningfaorizon  after  the  sun  of 
poetij  had  set  with  Comoens.  We  shall,  however,  in  the 
fiTBt  instance,  retrograde  a  little  in  chronology ;  and  instead 
of  commencing  our  remarks  from  the  death  of  Oamoeus,  we 
shall  begin  with  one  who  was  the  cotemporary  of  the  latter, 
and  who  wrote  a  national  epic  which  stood  nigh  in  popular 
&Tor,  and  even  for  some  time  held  its  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  Lusiad.  The  author  we  mean  is  Fernan  Alvares  do 
Oriente,  of  whom  we  would  speak  beoeuse  he  has  been  passed 
over  with  a  mere  casual  meutiou  of  his  name  by  those  standard 
historians  of  Portuguese  literature,  Boutcrwek  and  Sismondi ; 
though  specimens  of  his  compositions  have  been  inserted  in 
recent  cdlections  of  Portuguese  po^ry. 

Oar  poet,  Feman,  or  Fernando  Alvares,  added  to  his  famify 
name  tne  cognomen  of  "  do  Oriente,"  (of  the  East)  on  account 
of  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  was  Ooa,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  where  be  was  bom 
about  1640.  He  chose  the  navy  as  his  profession,  and  during 
the  Indian  vice-royalty  of  Antonio  Moniz  Barreto,  he  com- 
manded  a  galley  oi  the  kind  called  by  his  countrymen  a  Fusta, 
utd  by  English  seamen  a  Foist,  a  light  small  vessel  impelled 
by  bout  oars  and  sails :  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  some 
of  the  expeditions  sent  from  Goa  against  other  Indian  porta 
daring  the  years  1574,  '75,  and  '76. 

Of  the  particulars  of  his  private  life,  nothing  is  known,  but 
be  achieved  fame  in  Portugal  by  a  kind  of  pastoral  epic, 
called  "  Lusifania  iransfarmada"  (Lusitania  transformed) 
which  has  been  eulogized  by  Faria  y  Sousaj  and  other  native 
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critics.  It  coutaiDs  some  pretty  lyrics,  and  various  edogaea. 
In  one  of  the  latter,  Alvares  eeems  to  have  beeu  smitten  with 
a  fanc^  to  imitate  Ovid,  for  the  eolcwne  which  is  entitted  "Sala- 
din,"  18  the  story  of  an  anfortunste  lover  vho  is  metamorpho* 
sised  iuto  a  tree,  like  Daphne,  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  &c. 

Alvares  represents  two  persons,  Arbello  and  Bibeiro,  in  a 
mral  scene  in  India,  sitting  under  the  united  shade  of  a  Palm, 
and  of  a  tree  called  by  the  Indians  "  The  Sorrowful  Tree," 
because  it  is  onlv  ai  ni^fJU  that  it  yields  it  perfume  and  disf^s 
its  flowers,  whi<m  open  after  son-set,  and  fiidl  off  at  day-bteax. 
This  tree,  or  shrub,  which  is  of  the  Jasmine  family,  is  called  by 
botanists  Nyctantkea  Arlor  trittUt  but  by  the  natives  in  some 
parts  of  India,  Hurnnghur"  and  in  otners  **  Niliea**  An 
orange  dye  is  extracted  from  its  flowers.  In  Lalla  Bookh  the 
fair  princess  is  represented  as  wearing  "  a  silk  dyed  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  Nilica."  Bibeiro,  calling  tJieatlration 
of  Arbello  to  the  trees,  says : — 

Tbn  tree  Iqr  Indbuu  nui'd  "  tbe  Sonowftil," 

ICkrk  bow  tt  Uoomi  all  nrtonded  wlUi  flomrii 
And  breatbM  it«  odom  otuy  in  the  cool 

And  dknt  ■tudow  of  noetvnul  boua. 

Bat  from  Ibe  Pole  wben  la  hli  ev  of  light 

Return!  tt  dttra  of  Akj  the  Joyoui  nm, 
Asd  tancbea  the  blr  tree  wltb  flugCTa  bright. 

Then  flowera  tnd  fngraneo  both  alike  an  gwie. 

Bdield  the  Palm  wltli  laadoni  burden  fraoght, 

Whether  the  beanu  of  daj  effulgent  glow. 
Or  night  to  hide  them  hath  her  mantle  broaght, 

Tbelr  Tarloni  tni.\A  thoae  liberal  braitctaee  ibow." 

Arbella  remarks  that  there  is  an  old  Indian  l^end  connected 
with  these  trees,  which  he  proceeds  to  detail,  but  so  much  at 
len^,  that  we  dare  not  venture  to  offer  more  than  an  extnct 
(in  its  place)  to  the  reader.  He  relates,  that  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  there 
once  lived  a  noble  Indian,  who  had  a  son  named  Saladin, 
endowed  with  rare  gifts  both  personal  and  mental :  bat  grow- 
ing weaiy  of  an  inert  life  at  home,  he  fled  from  his  btber's 
house,  in  search  of  warlike  adventures.  After  performing 
deeds  (which  the  poet  says  he  will  not  declare,  for  that  is  the 
business  of  Fame),  the  youth  at  last  reached  the  valley  in 
which  the  two  friends  wt^re  then  piltiiig,  and  where  there 
dwelt  an  old  man  with  a  daughter  named  Qrisalda,  "0 

*  In  the  original  the  Eclogue,  IS  in  the  Tttzti  rtnu,  for  which  ws 
mbetitnte  the  more  familiar,  and  more  manageable,  ele^ac  atioM 
of  the  ordinary  ktruetore. 
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tiatfilmut  duguitedin  a  human  form,  hrought  down  to  earth 
if  vrengheaded  Fate  j  the  poison  vnth  which  love  tips  hie 
dark  ;  the  hareM  prison  of  noble  hearte  ;  ike  fierce  confiagration 
imSiereet  etmle"  thas  Alvares  describe  a  bnotiful  bat 
eril  minded  woman.  Saladin  met  with  her  as  she  was  gather- 
ing flowers,  fell  in  love  of  couree,  renounced  his  life  of  adven- 
tures, hung  Dp  hia  arms  on  a  tree,  and  became  for  her  sake  a 
ntnl  swain  and  tiller  of  the  ground ;  though  she  treated  hioi 
vi&  coldness,  the  more  to  excite  his  love,  and  "  to  keep  aUve 
ihefiame  amid  cold  aehee."  But  her  father  who  discovered 
SaudiD's  love,  and  found  the  young  man  useful  to  him  in  rus- 
tic occupations,  gave  him  his  daughter  iu  marriage,  and  Sala- 
din thought  himself  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  But  fortune 
who  loves  changes,  "  would  not  thwart  her  own  inclinations 
far  the  sake  ^  the  lover-Ausiand."  Chance,  or  destiny,  which 
ever  we  may  deem  the  accomplice  uf  fortune,  now  brouglit  to 
the  valley,  one  who  had  formerly  dwelt  there,  and  had  loved 
Grisalda,  but  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  depart 
frota  those  scenes.  lie  returned  thither,  and  found  his  beloved 
the  wife  of  another,  vet  unhappily  still  remembering  her  former 
inclination  for  himself,  she  became  unfaithful  to  her  marriage 
TOW,  and  her  guilt  was  discovered  by  Saladin,  who  was  dis- 
bacted  between  his  indignation  at  her  treason,  and  his  own 
itill  surviving  love.  He  assembled  the  parents  and  friends  of 
Grisalda  in  a  secluded  spot,  he  twined  a  garland  round  his 
head  and  climbing  up  into  the  highest  Pahu,  he  addressed  the 
gruop  below.  (A  ludicrous  image,  injurious  to  the  effect  of 
Uk  Etclogue ;  and  showing  the  decadence  of  Portuguese  taste 
since  the  days  of  the  early  jtastonil  poets  with  their  pleasing 
simplicity,  and  of  the  classic  1^  de  Miranda  and  his  followers.) 
The  speech  of  Saladin,  however,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
tender  and  generous  devotedness.  He  told  of  his  deep  grief, 
of  the  struggle  between  love  and  indignation,  and  of  the  victory 
of  love,  wtuch  forbade  him  to  avenge  himself  on  her  to  whom 
bii  heart  had  been  given,  either  by  taking  her  life,  or  that  of 
ttteman  for  whoseloss  she  would  mourn.  He  gently  reproached 
bff  for  her  ingratitude  to  his  unalterable  affection,  and  burst 
ioto  tears  that  formed  a  river  which  fertilized  the  Palm,  which 
till  then  had  borne  no  fruit.  (Portuguese  critics  have  con- 
demned this  hyperbolical  river :  but  Alvares  do  Oriente,  fuuud 
*  piecedent  in  P^ranoh,  whose  works  were  assiduously  studied 
by  the  Poets  of  the  Peninsula). 
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Na  KlMmiiai  nora  Mttt'  al  tot  dlqMrv% 
Com'  to  MntU  me  tutto  Tonlr  ifteno, 
E  ffennl  mu  fbnUu  a  pl%  d'an  bgglii. 
Onn  tompo  umiilo  tenai  quel  Tlaft^" 
Chi  n41  ntftl  d*aoai  rero  muoer  ftmtuaT 
E  pulo  COM  DUoUule  a  oonto. 

(Never  dU  mow  beneath  the  ion  dl«olve 
A»  nflii  "  I  felt  me  melt  awsr 
lata  A  fonntela  U  the  beuh-tna'i  foot 
itf  wandeiliige  had  I  ned  throiub  bninld  boon. 
Vu)  a'ar  hath  beard  of  —  »♦  to  nrantaln  cduaged  1 


But  to  continue ;  Saladin  having  breathed  his  last  adira, 
suddenly  flung  himself  down  from  the  top  of  tfaeloflj  tree,  and  was 
killed  at  the  feet  of  Grisalda;  "and  ike  earth  that  ton  (Aidfy 
covered  with  emeralde,  was  now  coveredwith  the  rubiet  scattered 
there  Love-*'  says  Alvares,  with  one  of  those  unfortunate 
conceits  that  too  often  disfigured  Portuguese  poetij  after  the 
death  of  Gamoens,  and  English  Poetry  under  the  auspices  of 
Cowley  and  Donne.  Qrisalda  was  seized  with  shame  and  re- 
morse, and  the  spectators,  filled  with  sorrow,  buried  fialadin 
upon  the  spot. 


Then  tath'd  In  tean  to  natire  earth  tbe^  gave 

Hte  palUd  cone,  end  took  the  prolfbrad  wealth 
Of  floiren  flelda  to  aoatter  o'er  Ub  mve. 

When  (town'd  next  morn,  and  night  with  pace  of  atcalth 
Setreated  tlmoroai  to  bar  cftTen  deep, 

ShunuliiK  dajr's  radiant  glanGH  to  behold, 
UpfTom  the  apot  hoDonrVTthat  tnut  to 

That  Racred  tnut,  because  lea*  bard  and  cold 
Ii  earth  than  hnman  hearts,  ye*,  thenoe  ap-aptnng 

A  freah  green  tree;  for  thsa  tranifofni'd  the«poU 
Which  that  moat  pure  and  noble  Mai  had  flung 

Arid^  now  bliKm'd  with  naaj  a  laal^  cdL 
BeantUul  Tree  1  that  all  thj'  tn^tucj 

Doat  loae  when  toneh'd  \sf  female  hand  (too  dMT 
A  woman'!  hand  hath  been,  hath  ooat  to  thee) 

In  that  nreet  icent  with  which  firom  70n  Ugh  vbari 
TbT  star  hath  bleat  thee,  we  the  type  deaerr 

Of  thy  pore  fUth— the  tlnU  thy  flower  dlapl^ 
Tellow  and  whlt&  rAii  lymbol  to  the  eye 

Deapair  s  and  that  fair  puiity  ponrtraja. 
And  fUla  uie  Sower  soon  aa  ttie  foreat  Bcrera 

The  no  nimninea  T  'tis  the  type  of  woe 
And  abame,  fbr  love  that  fll  bestowed  bath  been. 

When  Uke  rleh  pearls  the  dewa  at  Eren  flow. 
Wept  by  the  pensive  alara,  then  sweet  perfhme 

Lore  to  th'  unfolding  blossoms  doth  Impart 
0  loving  Flower  I  Otat  opeceat  to  the  gloom 

Thy  treasoT'd  chanus,  most  beauteona  f  Asm  thou  art 
Thna  the  pure  heart  on  earth  Ita  grtef  doth  rant 

When  the  akiea  weep  tbelr  own ;  when  Iw«tcd  la  seen 
With  eountless  stars,  Uke  floWreta,  all  be^nat, 

To  flower  celestial  answers  flower  terrene. 


•  Literally,  "  I  had  very  wet  weather  on  that  journey" — a  yen 
affected  mann«r  of  expressing  that  he  had  wept  much  as  be  rambled 

t  But  he  must  have  read  iahis  Ovid  ofatvonaiidiaiiged  toa  feniH 
taiD  viz.  Arethusa. 


Tot  lAU  I  Vaak  b  BunttHt  and  tnu^ 
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Tba  itmtalj  Palm,  «nb)em  of  triompb,  dow 

Crown'd  trltb  Abtmifauit  frulta  Ita  tiMd  up-nui ; 
Tat  ant  nor  fhil^  DOT  Uouom  gno'dlta  bosihi 

ABd  though  the  noblest  mid  Ita  high  compeen, 
It  Ttalded  to  lU  Lord  no  trlbato— nona, 

Stre  UiB  cool  ihade  that  on  the  plain  It  thraw, 
Ihe  parch'd,  nnUll'd,  and  dretiy  plain  wherooa 

The  Pahn,  tbongh  aterile,  atlll  majaatlc,  graw> 
^t  dnce  It  haUi  MOQ  bath'd  In  waten  abed 

B7  that  true  Lorer  kt  his  •oiTOwlne, 
Proud  hath  It  borne  Ita  sredou  budei^  fed 

By  tears,  a  4ood  ponr  d  forth  from  Mtt«r 
Tbn  crvital  wine*  whoae  sweetneia  can  make  i 

Hu  heait  who  tastes,  that  magic  sireetneaa  galaa 
Prom  Mtter  sooree,  e'en  from  those  tears  aoaad 

That  batb'd  the  tree,  and  IllI'd  lu  Inmost  Tdai. 
Thus  b7  Its  gUta  the  Meadlf  Palm  declares 

How  all  iU  irorth  from  Lorer's  pangs  hath  ^nL^~■ 
Snoh  are  the  hooom^'s  Lore  so  falUtfol  bears, — 

The  gnerdon  of  Ibnd  heart  bf  falsehood  wrong. 

Qrisaldft  (cootinQes  Arbello)  was  seized  by  the  indignant 
people  and  ooDdemned  to  the  flames  :  from  her  ashes  sprung 
up  a  shrab  bearing  a  poisonous  berrj.  Her  gailty  lover,  flying 
bom  the  coutitrj  in  hopes  of  escaping  punishment,  came  an- 
wittinglj  to  the  scene  of  Oriaalda's  execution,  saw  the  ahmb, 
ste  of  its  fruit  to  appease  his  hunger  and  died  of  its  poison. 
The  mora}  the  poet  intended  to  convey  is  sufficiently  oovioua. 

Id  the  same  poem  of  Feman  Alvares  do  Oriente,  "  Lusitania 
Tranifonnada'*  there  is  a  lyric  on  the  charms  of  Eural  Life, 
which  we  ourselves  much  prefer  to  the  £clogue  of  Saladin," 
being  more  natural,  and  quite  free  from  conceits  and  hyperbo]e» 
u  well  as  from  images  (always  disagreeable)  of  guilt  and 
personal  suffering.*  It  is,  however,  too  long  for  these  pages, 
ind  we  can  only  offer  an  extract  to  tiie  leadar. 


BUBAL  LIFE. 

Bapp7,  thrtoe  happy  he, 
Wksst  life  In  raial  scenes  Is  past ; 
How  peseefnlljr  his  lot  Is  east, 

In  sore  feUcitr- 
Hli  thODghta  In  waretess  calm  repose ; 
Her  dtOUng  fear,  nmr  flvttertng  hops  be 
kaowa 

Cbsofol  he  IItss,  imres'd  hjr  amlou 

IbOQgbt, 

Vor  seeks  In  prUeftil  Cosrti^ 

Where  datterr  resorts, 
ns  feTovr  that  at  oonsdence' cost  Is  bought 

To  hfan  doth  Mature  yield 

Her  ready  boons— the  flalds 
nraa  Um  its  flowen,  its  frniu  the  tree. 
Water  tba  fonntala,  fresh  and  free. 

What  limpla  joys  can  recreate 

H<i  Bind  oostent  with  hmnble  state : 
la  gnan  amteagamis  glade 


He  Matnre'e  vetks  11117  eoBtam^Me 
And  see  hertbooMBd  Ulewllin  haga 
dlaplay-d. 
Down  from  ttia  moBd  staes 
He  tees  tht  nuhlng  torrent  IwtiBd, 
And  mormnr  mid  whits  pebMea  strcw*d 
aronnd. 
He  sees  Us  Oaar-loT'd  sheep, 
b  the  fndi  bow  of  moTBlng  tldiB, 
Close  dinging  to  the  monntun's  oda; 
And,  as  along  Hm  belitats  tbar  wlad, 
Learlng  the  verdant  meads  behind, 
Ther  Ust  with  heedfnl  ear  the  strahi 
8Bai«waeH^hr  tb*  iba^wnl^fwitn. 

He  BS«a  boir  mmtiic  Mr 
OiTea  to  the  blossoms,  lephTi^Ann'd, 
Tbe  bright  hoes  of  Iwr  blnriifiig  bnnr; 

Where'er  his  flootatepa  stray 
A  aeaa  laia  Mr  Adil  on  tht  atraad, 


The  Palm  Wine. 
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da  wen  wltb  rarioni  Unttngi 


AoA  wlMD  tin      bUb  niik  Mmr 
Hie  iur  borUm'i  Une, 
Hto  MM  At  Even*)  iteMnt  that 
TiM  moon  abore  ttw  daric  tiin*  cHnti, 
'     And  like  ft  wBteta-flre  bUim, 
no  ffiur  clOBds  with  allnr  MngfaiK, 
And  their  thin  reili  like  Iria  dngelng. 

For  him  th*  ftlwimdlDg  Vino 
Tkldi  lu  rich  frilly  the  purple  and  the 

greon: 

For  him  the  oluten  gub  wttb  dedwrae 

WlDfll 

Wbon  on  bb  ▼aU^'i  peaceful  sMna 
The  iDDKt  casta  a  tmnper'd  nj. 
With  carelaa  atepa  he  Iotm  to  stnyi 
How  alngfaig  aa  be  roTM  alonft 


Mow  HatfffilTiy  to  reMoo^ve  mbi^ 
WlBng  tbe  boon  In  locnBd  leliuo^ 
Bapsj  In  IdtaM,  Inaolent  tai  lilMiwit 
■ma  one  U^tara  that  to  Ui  baatt  to  kaawn, 
U  for  hie  meek  and  ilmple  dock  alone. 

What  tho' be  bOMt  not  TOit 
Oandr  with  gold,  with  lUm  M^t, 
Nor  dome  bjr  Aifa  fair  pondl  dl^H; 

For  blm  the  earth  la  dreM 
In  hutron*  emtvlda,  and  tbe  aUaa* 
Paint  an  aronnd  wlui  hMTen-boni  tjm. 
He  bAth  no  thought,  no  teir. 
Of  peril  lorUng  noir. 
But  Ujre  hint  down  t  o  bealthftil  net 
While  atceama  throng  dewy  hertife  nur- 

mnrlng  algb. 
Invite  aweet  ihimber  mttt  tbair  InlUv. 


Beside  the  "  Lusitania  transformada"  Alvares  do  Oriente 
wrote  some  small  poems  that  are  contained  in  the  Gancionero, 
or  collection  of  songs  by  Pedro  Bibeiro.  With  the  date  and 
place  of  Alvares*  death  we  are  unacquainted. 

We  now  proceed  to  poets  who  wrote  after  the  time  of 
GameonSj  and  we  commence  with  bis  commentator. 

Manoel  Faria  y  Sousa  was  of  gentle  blood,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  maternal  than  by  paternal  descent.  His  father, 
Perez  de  £iro,  a  gentleman  of  the  £oyal  honsehold,  married 
Donna  Louisa,  daughter  of  Kstacio  da  Faria  (a  Fidalgo)  and 
niece  of  Manoel  de  Sousa,  lord  of  the  village  and  district  of 
Yalmelhorado.  The  son  of  Perex  and  Louisa  bore  the  names 
that  he  inherited  from  his  mother  in  preferennee  to  his  father's 
surname,  de  Eire.  The  original  appellation  of  tbe  Faria 
family  was  Qonzales,  but  the  name  was  changed  in  the  14th 
century,  in  commemoration  of  au  honourable  circumstance. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  tlie  Castilians  and 
the  Portuffuese  were  at  war  (an  was  usual  with  them) ;  the  Gas- 
liana  invaded  Portugal ;  a  part  of  their  army  ravaged  the  pro- 
vinceof  Eulre  Mioho  e  Douro,  defeated  a  body  of  Portuguese 
*troojra  near  Guimaraens,*  and  took  prisoner  Nuuo  Gonzales, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Faria  (in  the  above  named  Province) 
which  was  holding  out  for  King  Ferdinand.  Gonzales  feared 
lest  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  when  he  himself 
took  the  field,  might  be  induced  to  surrender  the  castle  in 
order  to  purchase  his  father's  liberation ;  but  dissembling  bis 
sentiments  he  told  his  captors,  that  if  they  would  escort  Iiim 
to  Faria,  he  would  deliver  to  them  the  keys  of  that  strong 
bold.   They  accordingly  conducted  Iiim  thitlier,  and  on  his 


*  A  eondderable  town,  on  a  hill,  165  milei  N.  E.  ofLiMwn. 
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arriTal  he  demanded  a  parley  with  his  son,  who  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts  above.  Then  the  brave  aud  faithful  Portuguese^ 
well  aware  that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  instant  death, 
cxhnted  his  son  in  the  most  solemn  and  enei^tic  termsj  to 
take  no  thoo^ht  of  Him,  or  of  his  welfare,  but  to  defend  re- 
solutely that  important  fortress  for  his  sovereign,  even  though  he 
shonld  at  last  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins,  and  bade  him  remember 
Uiat  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  honoorable  only  as  he  is  loyaL 
The  Oastiliansi  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  their  npeo- 
tations»  fell  fnrionsly  upon  their  unarmed  prisoner,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  many  wounds  in  the  sight  of  his  son.  But 
tills  ignoble  cruelty  only  exasperated,  instead  of  intimidating 
the  young  man,  and  stimulated  him  to  an  obstinate  and  nlti* 
mately  successful  defence.  Ferdinand,  in  recompense,  bestowed 
in  bim  the  Castle  of  Taria,  and  desired  that  he  and  his  posterity 
dhoold  thenceforward  assume  the  name  of  Faria,  nrom  the 
scene  of  his  Other's  noble  self  devotion.  To  this  caatle  the 
subject  of  oar  present  mnnoir  alludes  in  one  of  his  Spanish 
poems. 

It  wu  benwtb  «  ptwrnt  roof  when  o*ka 
And  ebeatnuU  tbrew  ■  grateftil  dude  uoimd, 
That  Clotbo  OD  her  distaff  twln'd  for  bm 
UliB'a  thrwd— «  sbnple^  not  IgooUe,  lion(b 
An  mdent  tower,  with  UIIm  •ealptiiid  Air,— 
G««  «,  sot  rtdtu,  taf  ttan»-baBoiir*d  nnw. 

Manoel  Faria  e  Sonsa  was  bom  in  1690,  at  the  Qainta 
(county  seat  and  estate)  of  Sonto  de  Filgueiras  (to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  above  Unes)  near  Pombeiro  in  a  beautiful  valley 
of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  between  Guimaraensand  Amarante.* 
At  ten  years  old  he  displayed  abilities  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
tender  age :  he  learned  auickly,  liad  a  retentive  memory,  waa 
fond  of  reading,  especially  history,  attempted  poetical  compo- 
atioD,  and  executed  clever  pen  an'd  ink  drawings.  His  father 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin;  but  soon  sent  him  to  school 
at  Braga,*  an  Archiepiscopal  city  of  his  native  province.  There 
be  stiraied  Latin,  Lo^c,  and  the  then  usual  routine  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  addicted  himself  con  amoret  to  poetry,  and  wrote 
multifariuus  verses  which,  in  later  years,  his  maturer  judgment 
condemned  to  the  flames. 

*  A  town  OD  the  river  Tamega,  in  a  pleasant  and  wooded  conntrj. 

i  Bran  is  15  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fine  open  valley,  watered  by 
two  smau  rivers,  shaded  by  trees,  and  aarrounded  by  mounUuns,  ana 
Cmioiu  Sot  the  best  oranges  in  Portogal. 
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Bat  f  rcn  in  boyhood  he  demonstrated  each  peooHar  eapscaty 
and  inolinatioD  for  bnsiness  (diplomatic)  that,  at  the  age  ^ 
fourteen  yean,  his  relaHre,  Don  Fraucisoo  Oonsalvo  de  Moraes, 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  appointed  him  hia  secretary ;  and  undertotA 
to  instnut  him  in  every  tinng  neceeaaiy  to  fit  him  for  hotdi^ 
office  in  the  state. 

He  remained  ten  years  vith  the  Bishop,  irhois  represented 
as  a  wise,  learned,  and  amiable  man ;  and  then  married  Donm 
Catherine  Machado,  danghter  of  Fedro  Machado,  Comptroller 
of  Customs  at  Oporto.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  twth 
24  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  union. 

la  1618  (foor  ^ears  after  his  marriage)  he  removed  from 
Oporto  to  Fombeiro,  near  whioh  his  parents  then  resided,  at  the 
celebrated  Quinta  of  Garavela :  and  he  diligently  employed 
himself  in  literature,  and  soon  becaoM  widely  known  by  hia 
writings,  in  the  poaring  forth  of  which  he  showed  a  facility  al- 
most as  wondrous  as  that  of  Jxipe  de  la  Tega ;  and  like  that 
proHflo  Spaniard,  his  reputation  is  owing  more  to  the  mnltitode 
of  his  woAs  than  to  their  superior  excellence.  In  his  en 
good  taste  had  declined :  quantity  took  rank  as  ^oab'ty ;  ha- 
tugal,  still  subjugated,  was  but  a  province  belonging  to  Spain ; 
its  nationality  (so  essential  to  poe^y)  languished  :  the  literary 
men  wrote  principally  in  Spanish,  and  had  adopted  the  faults 
of  foreign  poets,  the  affectation  and  conceits,  the  inflttiou  and 
hypwbole  of  the  Spanish  Gongora  and  the  Italian  Marino,  that 
style^  the  antipodes  of  anoicut  simi^eity,  railed  GongariHm  and 
Marittisffl  from  its  grand  masters.  StilU  however,  thoe  ia  much 
to  admire  in  Earia  e  Sousa :  he  loved  literature,  and  he  wrote 
in  earnest  (and  earnestness  always  commands  some  d^ree  of 
aoccess) ;  be  often  wrote,  too,  with  grace  and  vivaiaty,  and  in 
ai^eatingstrainofaatiment;  bathecomposedmochmozetathe 
Spanish  language  tiun  in  Ihe  Fortugoeae. 

The  fortune  of  Faria  was  not  equal  to  his  birth ;  his  fsmilT 
in(»eased,  bat  his  means  did  not,  in  spite  of  his  iudus^,  which 
was  indefatigable  :  and  in  order  to  amend  his  circumstances  by 
the  emolument  of  some  official  situation,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Madrid  (which  was  politically,  though  not  geographical- 
ly,  thecapttalof  Fortugal)  whitherhe  hadbeeu  freqnentivinvited 
by  Fedro  AlvaresPereira,  Secretary  of  State  totheSpanian  King, 
Philip  IV.  Ou  arriving  at  Madrid,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children,  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  Fereira :  but 
all  the  hopes  be  conceived  from  tiie  interest  of  the  friendly  se- 
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miuj  were  soddwly  annibilated  by  the  anexpect«d  death  of 
tbit  Hinistw.  Thoa  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  along 
jouroer  with  a  veij  lai^  family,  in  an  era  when  travelling  was 
iloT»  kborioiH,  and  coatly,  poor  Faria,  like  a  shuttlecock  in  the 
huids  of  Fortune,  saw  himaolf  obliged  to  return  forthwith  to 
PortogaL  Bat  his  drooping  spirits  were  somewhat  supported 
by  eooonraging  promises  made  to  him  by  the  Marquis  de 
Gastelo  Rodrigo,*  Don  Manoel  de  Moura^  to  whom  Don  Al- 
fonso Fnrtado  de  Uendosa*  Arohbishop  of  Lisbon,  had  ad- 
drened  a  letlor  on  Fam's  behalfj  stating  that  though  the  person 
OB  whose  account  be  wrote  was  personally  unknown  to  him,  yet 
bom  all  he  had  heard  of  his  talents,  information,  and  high 
moral  character,  he  waa  sure  that  the  Marquis  would  find  him 
worthy  of  hia  esteem,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  public  service ; 
be  therefore  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  Secretary  for 
India.  Bntthe  Marquia  diai^proTed  of  Faria'a  nomination  to 
that  office,  as  below  his  merita :  and  on  the  same  pretext  he 
also  Closed  another  appointment  offered  by  the  Portuguese 
secretary,  Fmnoisoo  de  Sueena,  to  Uie  unfortunate  candidate 
for  place,  who  might  exclaim,  in  reference  to  tiie  Uarqnia'a  pa- 
tronage, "  save  me  from  my  friends  "! 

He  returned  to  lidbcm  by  sea  in  search  of  employment  in 
]ft28,  and  on  the  voyage  contracted  a  deafness  from  which  he 
never  xeoovered.  The  Ardibisbop  of  Lubon  aniiona  to  pUce 
bimtn  some  honorable  situation,  with  a  salary  commensurate 
to  ibe  wants  of  his  large  family  of  ten  children,  procured  him 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Portugid.  But  alas  I 
for  poor  Faria  I  he  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  unlnd^y  jratron 
tc  give  np  a  reality  (ot  aahadow.  The  Marquis  de  Cutello- 
Bodrigo,  being  appointed  Ambassador  to  Borne,  and  knowing 
Faiia's  capacity  for  business,  and  his  indefatigable  application, 
beset  the  ill-starred  man  with  promises  and  entreaties,  till  he 
ii^Qced  him  to  relinquish  his  office  in  hia  native  country ;  and 
igain  taking  his  numerous  family  to  a  foreign  land,  he  accom- 
panied the  Marquis  to  Borne,  whercj  on  his  arrival,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  and  entrusted  with  the 
cypher. 

Faria  e  Sousa  applied  himself  with  never  failing  assiduity  to 

*  Castel-Rodrini  a  town  on  a  high  monnudn  (in  the  province  of 
BeJr*  in  Portngai)  near  tbe  Spanish  firontier,  was  created  a  oonnt- 
•faip  hj  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fodr  den  Christopber  de  lloan^  for  whom 
Philip  III.  advanced  it  to  a  inarqiusatr. 
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liard  wurk^  unvaried  by  any  amusemant,  not  even  bj  the  recrea- 
iioQ  of  social  ititercourae,  from  which  he  always  kept  himself 
aloof.  He  was,  however,  much  noticed  by  the  Count  de  Gas- 
telviUanij  Grand  Chamberlain  at  the  Papal  Court,  who  was 
well  acqoainted  with  his  works,  and  who  ^ved  him  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  coronation  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  complied, 
and  that  Pontiff,  who  was  himself  a  follower  of  the  Moses, 
accepted  the  tribute  with  much  pleasure,  and  in  an  audience, 
at  which  he  received  the  author,  in  September,  1633,  he  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  what  he  termed,  "  the  el^ance,  har- 
mony and  buoyancy  of  his  verse."  Yet  save  empty  praises^  he 
reaped  little  benefit  from  his  labws  in  the  etemu  city :  and 
hopeless  of  ameliorating  his  condition  there,  he  returned  vith 
his  family,  to  Madrid  in  1634.  But  on  his  re-appearance  in 
the  Spanish  capital  our  luckless  bard,  met  with  an  anex- 
pected  blow,  being  arrested  on  a  chai^  of  some  breach  of  di- 
plomatic  conSdence,  some  oflicial  indiscretion,  he  who  was  one 
of  the  most  unsocial  and  uncommunicative  of  men.  By  ^ 
kind  offices  of  Don  Jeronymo  de  Yillanova,  then  Secretuy  of 
State,  he  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  liberty,  and  had  a 
small  pension  granted  to  him.  But  he  saw  that  his  expecta- 
tions of  promotion  were  fallacious ;  Fortune  was  but  a  step- 
mother to  him,  and  Hope  a  deceiver :  and  he  composed  for 
himself  a  device,  having  on  one  hand  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Faria,  with  its  heraldic  lilies,  and  on  the  other,  an  open  com- 
pass standing  on  a  book ;  the  whole  snrmonnted  by  a  crown, 
with  the  motto,  "  In  vanum  laboraverunt."  By  which  he 
meant  to  express,  that  neither  his  30  years  of  labor,  literary 
and  diplomatic,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his  honorable  birdi, 
his  connections  with  the  highest  families  in  Portugal,  nor  his 
great  industry,  had  availra  to  procure  him  any  aubstuiUil 
benefit — all  had  been  in  vain. 

His  case  seems  hard  :  yet,  by  the  account  given  of  him  by 
his  biographers,  he  was  ill  adapted  for  any  post  requiring  in- 
tercourse with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  great  world.  His  love 
of  seclusion  was  carried  to  eccentricity ;  in  whatever  country  he 
might  be,  he  shut  himsielf  up  iu  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, 
going  nowhere  but  to  chnrcli,  and  steadily  refusing  evoy  invi- 
tation, saying  that  he  should  feel  far  less  pleasure  at  the  most 
epicurean  table,  than  when  seated  at  ease  at  his  own  frogal 
board.  He  was  even  scarcely  known  by  sight  to  the  miniitos 
from  whom  he  should  receive  his  despatches.   £x  quoviafigno 
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Hon  6t  mercnrios;  and  he  was  not  the  material  of  which  to 
ibake  a  Minister  of  State :  thongh  he  had  euctlj  the  qualities 
for  the  drudgery  of  a  subordinate.  His  deafness  unfitted  him 
for  general  conversation,  and  gave  him  the  air  of  being  cold, 
taciturn  and  austere ;  but  hy  the  few  with  whom  he  would 
occasioQallj  converse,  he  was  esteemed  as  an  amiable  and 
^p'eeable  companioQ»  full  of  anecdote  and  clever  apophth^ms. 
He  was  a  steady  lover  of  truth,  and  contemner  of  flattery,  a 
moral  and  lefigioos  man,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

With  the  tiUe  of  £night  of  Uie  Portuguese  Order  of  Christ, 
and  with  a  small  pension  as  a  commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Eutodes,  he  retired,  from  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, 6xed  bis  abode  at  Madrid,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  most 
laborious  life  of  literature,  for  the  maintainance  of  his  family. 
He  rose  at  ds^-break  to  write,  and  rested  only  while  taking 
bis  meals.  His  pen  was  so  quick,  and  his  ideas  so  varied,  that 
he  baa  been  known  to  write  in  one  day  a  hundred  letters  of 
condolence,  or  of  congratnlation,  as  occasion  required  ;  and 
each  different  from  the  others  in  thought  and  expression.  It 
was  his  habit  to  write  daily  12  sheets,  of  30  lines  on  each  page, 
each  line  containing  at  least  60  letters  (of  the  alphabet)  and 
diuing  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
among  many  books  the  materials  for  the  work  on  which  he 
was  employed. 

As  a  poet  Faria  e  Sonaa  does  not  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Portuguese  bards.  He  is  deficient  in  the  rural  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  theold  pastoral  writers,  and  was  pervertedby 
the  false  taste  of  his  day  for  conceita  and  farfetched  antithesifl, 
and  hyperbole.*  Of  his  eclogues  12  only  are  in  Portuguese  t 
and  in  his  ideas  of  pastorals  lie  included  subjects  which  are 
not  bucolic  if  and  wrote  judiciary,  monastic,  critical,  and  gen- 
ealogical eclogues.  He  has  hem,  however,  adjudged,  the 
praise  of  having  composed  some  few  eclogues  in  the  true  spirit 
of  pastoral  life.  His  sonnets  are  considered  the  best  of  his 
poema :  oat  of  an  immense  number  he  selected  600  for  publi- 
catioD :  of  these  fwMoh  he  called  Six  Oentnries  of  Sonnets) 
400  are  in  Spanisa ;  the  remaining  200  in  Portuguese.  These 


*  The  mort  glaitog  instuoet  of  these  flndu  occur  in  hli  ^nith 
powm. 

t  EUia  MMni  to  bare  folloved  the  exunple  of  the  Italian  Sanaxnro 
who  (in  the  l&th  oeatnxy)  wrote  Fitcatoty  Edognea  in  Latin  ;  bnt  our 
PcrtagucM  bud  went  fiuthar  than  Sananan)  in  eottendiDg  the  noge 
oftbeecdosw. 
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are  often  gn»eefU  in  shrle,  pleasing  in  Bcntiment,  and  tweet  m 
versificaiion.  Wc  select  for  translation  twoor  th«e  that  han 
been  fayoqruHj  quoted  (in  the  original  Portuguese)  bi 
Bonterwd^.  who  was  a  methodical  man,  a^nnged  )ut 

sonnetR  (as  well  as  hif  edogoes)  in  classes  according  to  th^ 
■abjeets.  ^ 
Gifing  tl^  nteoedenee  {w  of  right)  to  tl^  power  tVt 
"Bnki  the  Court,  tht  Cuop,  tbe  QfOTf^" 
we  9^  «vame9ce  irlth  4 


With  ehmnu  |p  Ua^fi^g^  tpA  wltti  Mnt^  M 

oiprvtroDBfi  tb^t^yw 


Od^  mn^' il.^ 

tta  porbda  Hi  ^  kvt  .uudii^  bMM., 

Bti^^Jbr  Mb  jvn  (tann*  fUnU'a 
      ^J'd 

The  next  place  alter  Jqre  ^p  fiqst.  ffcqp^  Unmao^^^ 
oofisoles  and  %mDm^  lotve. 

4oUtmom, 

n^SowMMt  nrtenllilnt 

witL  low— 


soi^mrr  ox  eehihiscdice. 

Or  bnnun  bwitr  <Mlled--Uio  wUM 
I  tliluk  upon  tliBt  ■loader  fonn,  that  amD« 

!•«  vorda  Imwt  now  lift  wbOit  thnr 


Oar  tasl  speoimeii  sInH  be  l^ea  from  YuM  *'  Seomd 
Cestui^,''  from  the  clasa  heeaHa  hi»  nKHral  (hf  Benljiaeq,ta} 
sonnete. 


sonKsi  w  BXGwr. 

Tli«f>a   mi'd  unr,  av  v«n 

tbonghtteM  bonn, 
Mih  Itttt-UiM  or  iMima  ««Kt^  i 

BartliatBmmercf  itUiatMp. 

To  yqnl^  too,  Ow^-ttiOH 


their  tfiiiar 

tOMMM  dilMlDU  MtM  MOmM  #l« 


Except  the  1^  eclognes,  and  the  200  sonnets,  aS  fWia*t 
poems  ore  in  Spanish :  he  coDeeted  them  (in  langoag^ 
ii\awoxk  iaaaveza)  yolomeir.  caU4  *'lm^iowfo»«rAa^ 
Trippe,***    la  hia  Itteiij  aaehMiaa  ht  wofca  move  vf  pcMo 

*  Among  hii  poams  an  the  &ble  of  NardMoi  and  Boko^  tftaali 
Epithalamhimi,  Elegiea,  KUglooi  poemt,  etc. 
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tbsB  of  ^otArj,  and  composed  mwh  on  historj,  atsHsties, 
and  criticism.  Among  nis  works  one  of  the  principal  ia 
*•  £nfopaFortngaes«"  (Portuguese  Enrope)  a  histoiy  of  Por- 
tngal  from  the  banning  of  the  world  :  it  ifr  in  Spanuh,  and 
ifithooghtbySismondito  "  deserve  attention- more  from  its  style, 
and  the  talent  it  dispbya  tot  namrttTe  aad  watcHical  compo- 
riAm,  thatt  for  iCa  ii^^cal  merited  ^  exactness  ctf  its  re- 
sean^es,  or  the  soundness  of  its  critieiBm.''  We  shoidd,  doitbt- 
lesBfOOBsiderhiRteiyiiia  rarynriataftra point  of  view>if  weahoaM' 


g^er  with  the  Itadd  order  and  stmphoHj,  whieh  it  requnes, 
are  to  be  made  sabserrlei^  to  a  oontimtal  desir&of  sMmog^ 
and  to  a  crowd  of  pnmiseQDns  ideas,  and  dfuring  images.  But 
itisonly  a  manor  saperior talei^  who  ia  likety  to  Ul into 
audi  aa  cnor ;  and  in  nel^  wMliBweperaaefbew<»k  of  Sana, 
we  cannot  hdp  regrett^  at  every  lade,  l^e  anfortnnate  mis- 

r ^cation  of  the  t^nts  with  which  he  was  endowed.  He 
wrote  on  the  Fortsgnese  affairs  in  fbe  Asiatic,  African, 
and  American  Gofoaifla ;  on  thfrernmre  of  China  i  on  the  hia- 
tory  and  genealogy  -of  the  Count  of  Baroeloe,and  the  Marqaia 


Among-his-cribcal  wmtoaie  three  treatiaea:  "  On  the  Son- 
net):" "On  tin  erroneous  ideas  of  the  modema-  eoneeminff 
Foetiy :"  and  ^'Ofr  Pastoral  Poetry these  have  been  esteemed 
his  own  coontiymen  as  canons  of  sound  criticism ;  but  the 
cntiosofotiterooontaiesjudgethem  to  contain  much  that  ia&lse  in 
reasonings  and'  oontraiy  to  good  taste.  But  the  great  work  of 
IWri^  on  whioh  he  was  empoyed  for  a  qnarter  of  aoentniy,  ia 
hia  aoanwuleay  on  Oamoena,  or  we  rikould  bbt  his  commen- 
tories,  being'in  two  parts,  tlie  one  on  the  Lusiaa,  &e  other  on 
the  miaoellaneoQS  ponns  ^  Camoens.  These  commentories  he 
▼eiy  inai^rt^rsately  wrote  in  Spanish,  using  the  language  of 
his>coontOF;'8  conquerors  to  treat  of  1^  national  poet  whose 
nitrioO  heart  burst  when  be  foresaw  the  &U  of  Ms  country. 
The  Commentoriea  are  valuable  fertile  infermation  they  afford 
eoiieendng  the  Hvca  of  Camoens,  and'  of  the  great  Ftutngnese 
narigators;  and  alto  for  ttie  historical  d«Aa  indostrioasly 
collected  to^Slnatrate  tiie  Losiad  and  the  minor  poems  of 
Camoens :  but  it  is  Uamed  by  Bouterweb  and  Siasaoudi  as  being 
overioaM  with  a  maas  (tf  eradltion  foteign  to  the  subject,  and 
aa  defective  in  taste  and  jnd^enti,  for  while  ¥ana  extols 
Oamoensf  instead  of  appreciating'  the  raid  beaotiei  of-  thai 
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great  Poet,  he  reveres  him  for  the  one  great  blenidi  on 
perfections,  his  mythological  pedantry. 
.  In  1640j  a  remarkable  event  occurred,  the  liberation  of 
Portugal.  The  Portuguese,  weary  of  the  Castilian  yoke,  which 
was  both  galling  and  iDsnlting ;  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
all  the  laws  by  which  the  K.ings  of  Spain  were  bound  to  govern 
Portugal,  secretly  planned,  and  sncceasfulty  executed,  a  revolt 
against  their  foreign  masters,  from  whom  they  freed  themselves 
after  a  servitude  of  60  years,  and  called  to  their  throne,  by  the 
title  of  John  the  XV.  we  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  their  last  Intimate  aovereign,  the  Cudinal  Don  Henry. 
The  deliveraQce  of  nis  native  land  made  no  change  in  Paria  a 
life,  though  it  filled  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  with  enthu- 
siasm i  he  continued  to  live  at  Madrid  as  a  Spanish  subject : 
perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  feeling,  that  in  Portugal  he 
bad  gained  nothing  but  empty  renown,  l>at  in  Spain  he  had 
obtained  a  pension ;  he  bad  declined  not  a  little  from  tiie 
patriotism  til  his  honoured  ancester,  Nnno  Gonzales. 

.  The  excessive  labours  to  which  Faria  was  a  slave,  the  total 
want  of  exercise  for  his  body,  and  of  recreation  for  his  mind. 


malady,  from  the  tortures  of  which  he  was  at  length  releasM 
by  deaUi  on  3rd  June,  1649,  at  the  age  of  50;  and  was 
interred  iq  the  Conventual  Gborcb  ot  the  Pmmonstrant  Order 
at  Madrid « 

He  had  lived  in  uninterupted  harmony  with  his  wife  for  35 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  six  sons  and  four  danghters.  One 
of  his  sons,  Pedro  Paria  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Spanish 
Army,  and  served  in  Flanders ;  he  married  a  lady  of  Madrid  of 
a  good  family.  Donna  Iiousia  Narvaes  Delgado.  Another  son, 
Manod  Faria,  also  embraced  Uie  military  profession,  and  vent 
to  India  in  1639.  One  of  his  daughters,  Donna  Louisa  Faria 
e  Sousa  (who  married  Don  Conrado  de  Preitaa  Paym)  was 
admired  for  her  great  skill  in  painting,  and  for  the  exfieUeooe 
of  her  performance  on  various  musical  instruments. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  a  celebrated  cotemporary  of  Faria 
e  Sonsa,  who  leu  voluminons^  and  consequently  with  less  of 
pretension,  had  fewer  fiinlts  and  mere  merits  as  a  poet,  and 
more  patriotism  as  a  Portuguese  than  Faria. 

Antonio  Barbosa  Bacelkr,  born,  at  Lisbon  about  1610 
(twHity  yeart  after  the  death  of  Faria  y  Sousa)  was  the  son  of 
Ffancis  Barbosa  Bacellar,  and  bis  wife  Donna  Qzacia  Gomes 


ruined  his  healtli ;  he  became 
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Fereira,  wbo  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  heroic  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira  (Constable  of  Portugal  under  John  I)  who  by  hU 
eloquence  excited  his  depressed  countrymen,  to  resist  a  for- 
midable invasion  of  the  Gaatalians*  in  13S3,  and  who  with  only 
6600  Portuguse,  defeated,  at  Aljubarrota,  the  hostile  army, 
30)000  strong,  led  against  him  by  his  own  brother,  and  skill 
fully  following  np  his  advantage,  he  delivered  the  kingdom 
from  its  danger,  and  established  John  upon  the  throne. 

The  yoaug  Bacellar,  even  in  his  boyhood,  attracted  attention 
by  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  quickness  of  his  com- 
prehension, and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  memory. 
Barbosa  Machado,  in  his  Bihlioteca  Lusitana,  (Portuguese 
Library,  or  rather  Dictionary,  of  Authors)  affirms,  that  before 
Bacellar  had  completed  his  16th  year,  he  was  accomplished 
in  Latin,  rhetoric,  poetics,  philosophy,  theology,  and  mathe- 
matics, (quite  an  Admirable  Crichton)  and  that  in  the  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Antonio  he  disputed  publicly  on  those  different 
branches  of  learning,  and  answered  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  ability  that  he  excited  equal  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
memory  was  so  quick  and  so  retentive  that  un  reading  or  hear- 
ing read  two  or  three  pages  of  any  book,  he  would  repeat  them 
faithfully,  without  missing  or  altering  a  single  word ;  a  feat 
which  he  often  displayed  in  the  presence  of  the  literati  of 
Lisbon. 

Obedient  to  the  wish  of  his  fether,  he  went  to  the  IJniTer- 

sity  of  Coimbra,  that  favorite  of  Portuguese  Bioyalty  when 
Portugal  had  her  own  kings,  to  study  Civil  Law,  which  was 
then  the  most  certain  road  to  fortune  and  to  office.  He  em- 
braced this  profession  with  ao  much  zeal,  that  he  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  a  fitrourabte  oppor- 
tnnity  for  displaying  the  fruit  of  bis  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  talents. 

Amid  his  grave  studies  poeti^  was  to  Bacellar  more  than  a 
recreation,  it  was  a  delight.  His  poems  were  published  before 
he  had  completed  26  years,  and  were  at  once  nailed  with  uni- 
versal applause,  and  many  complimentary  verses  were  address- 
ed to  him  by  various  pens.   He  wrote  with  ftudlity,  aweetnen 

*  The  King  of  Oastile  clumed  Portugal  io  right  of  his  wife,  Beatrir, 
only  child  or  the  then  late  eovereiaii  Ferdinand :  bat  the  Porta- 
gnese,  deteating  the  idea  of  a  for^gn  king,  called  to  the  throne,  John, 
natural  brotW  of  Ferdinand. 
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and  ek«BTioe  both  in  Portogune  and  Spanish :  his  sood  taste 
rejected  tiie  fanciful  extravagances  in  which  the  admiren  of 
Qougora  and  Marino  indii^^ :  as  conreot  in  bis  style  aa 
fozein,  he  excelled  him  in  feeling,  grace,  ideality,  and  aninu- 
tiw.  He  took  GanKiens  &r  hia  model,  and.  wrote 
aeveral  beantifiil  tdosses  on  sonnets  by  that  noUe  poet  He 
introdnced  into  Fortogal  a  class  of  poems  which  be  eolled 
8audad&By  an  nntranaltt^dile  woM  pecoliaj  to  the  Fortngoeae 
Jangoaget  which  means  a  mingled  aentiment  of  regretfol 
memory,  an  anxious  longing  in  abaeDoe  for  a  belo?ed  object. 
These  8aMdad$»  are  a  kind  of  pastoral  narrative  in  an  elegiac 
stndn.  The  versification  (in  the  original  Fcrtogneae)  ia  awcet 
and  flowingi  and  they  contain  many  plaanng,  and  eno  beaa^- 
fnl  images,  bat  they  are  proliz,  and  nan  not  mnch  variety  in 
their  sabjecta.  Of  this  daaa  he  wrote  the  oolleotions  oalled 
tJtie  "Sandades  of  Lydia  and  Armido,"  and  those  nau^  tite 
"Saodadee  of  Aonio:"  the  latter  bdng  the  most  gennally 
vsteemedy  we  shall  attempt  tiie  traaslationof  a  paasags  vbwND 
Aonio  ia  meditating  among  Sowers,  npon  his  Jknre. 

dooml 

Tta  Bow  mat  diaa  b  mhm  iwtiilil 

Uoto. 

0^  ftanst  Xawm  wUto  Jwalnw  tgmA 

Tbdr  Bonn,  the  niinmer*i  BUnr. 
And  flU-d  Um  ^  until  odonn  akot 

Afonadi  alxrf*,  Mow, 
A  mMtralU  ^uoa  A«tlo  flul 
On  ttaoae  awvet  nrlsndi  wrcattdng^ 
Aonlo  hhtM  to  irNplag^  AndtboQ^t,)iowlongI  howlongl  dnoeltft 

In  tMn  the  briglit  roM  H^npliift  1  wNi'd  bv  kA  breathing 

aii^wdfarttLBanemlmiMerof  mefl        nufr  frMnqCT— dnce  lut  her  voIm 
fcibleai  crflnT  Jl— ■  tmt  \M,  Hetodloai  im2i  mr  he«t  nMee, 

%'tn.  ben  whom  oooti  Aert  vUllb  X  d«aBi*d     And  on  07  eu  w^ented  tm, 

atawewn,  liUfelMnigleflrnEMttniipcU. 


Aona 

Intent  be  pooderd  o'er  eedi  flowvr. 
And  frgn  eub  leaf  end  bnd  ooold  bormr 
Bome  And  allnilon  to  bli  Mtroir. 

A  Roae,  floah'd  Uke  tbe  enu-aet  hov, 
Oneeftil  aa  e'en  tbe  nobleM  Fair, 
And  with  snrtdMttil  atar-Uka  ali^ 

UnlarV  an  BOriow  to  Ilia  Tlnf 

tWnlwdiwrorttB  ' 


He  wrote  many  sonnets  boUi  in  Spanish  and  Fortagiwse : 
from  the  Mer  we  select  one  for  translatiQn. 

The  aaara  that  SMda  ttw^  BH  ttj  Hi 

Aad^Mt  Ml  ■  yriKmr,  tf«B  Uw  ibaa  t 
I^v  then  an  em  M^M  tta  dmdlMi 
dar. 

Where  Lore  in  ambuh  ^raad  •  nan  for 
me— 

Bat  /ineorrow  Un^  lAUalAeiiattaHr: 
>  Uha  an  thM  and  I  Ib  OBpttn  alata ; 


SONNET. 
o»  A  mwaMOAiM  a  A  cub. 
IM I  teotia  prisoBWl  Ihr  MMfttododlea 
Thou  warbleit  Vttb^  lAh  Otam  nrdl, 

andthiai, 
Ai  If  ia  flneteBi  Ibon  mrt  rana)n«  bUO, 
ne  nore'a  AanhtoB,  Orphena  oTttae  lUeii 
F«f  ttoBdldetlaeeliaiiWwtBworiie 

WfcMBti<iMlfrwwMiiihtilil,cBl«»»e^ 

In  flpaBish  Barbosa  BaoeHar  wrote  variooa  deoSmas  (poeois 
in  stanzas  of  ten  lines)  and  romances,  besides  sonnets :  but 
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when  he  ado^^  the  tongae  of  Spain,  he  indulged  more 
lavishly  in  oonoeits  and  QOtgoHtm,  than  when  he  Songht  in 
bis  own  language.  We  shall  adieci  as  apedmms  ol  his 
Spanish  muse  a  set  of  decimaSj  and  a  reman&e,  the  ideas  in 
wbi<^  (especiaUjf  in  the  tatiaet)  will  remind  the  t<eadet  of  the 
fatcies  trat  w»e  fashionable  ih  the  days  of  our  own  ^wley, 
Donne^  &C4  "tho  eimilea  in  tii^  2nd  stanaa  oi  ihe  deeimes  are 
GtiFtaiid;  overstrained :  because  a  Iftd/s  hand  ii  White,  it  mnst 
be  eompuvd  to  Potosi^  fediooB  for  its  silver  minesy  and  still 
raore  ex^vagautir,  to  cmtal,  and  the  loss  in  crjrtal  is 
repaid  hj  the  ruby  blood.  Tfad  firit  ilnd  l^t  stanzas,  too,  seem 
somewhat  contradicloiy  of  each  othel*. 


DECliUS. 
dwM  TBB  ■FAStaK 

oMAiUTMDVoaMip  au  u» 

I. 

ClntU,  cruel,  kmittg  nctr, 

Wmit  o(  her  rlctortei, 

pbnuig  hMTt*  tnd  blinding  vjtmi 
HovlMr&titi  of  desth  dotb  spue  i 
How  ber  taper  flngera  bear 

BtadBOfitetf  vitli  blood  boqveat, 

Tet  dnold  of  dire  lnt«at : 

Bettettt  nub  her  conqocM*  prtde^ 

T«»  tbe  Ifted  &  ttUAvi  fbnndi— 

WKta  tts  tMt,  uoAiitiliig 

Haifa  It  du'd— O  Mcrilege  I 
Dir-d       anowr  kud  to  woAnd. 
As  •  iMng  bnnle  Imi  tfae  iroDnd, 


All  tJie  cry  Mai  irtjilcn.  away 
By  t!iat  wB^^KiJi  s  trcacJicTj. 

3- 

Sjl^UiM'Oi  And  lMtb''d  IbC  ^I^el^ 
Wratlirul  ir  b&J  dar'd  m  lou-cri 
Eni'i-jii'^  i-C  tdat  hriTnl'i  Hofl  touL'fl, 
til II?  lis  'Aliii  !t,ior"^a  tt'alj 

"M'im;  iR^i.iii  (tie  I.iLi.le  coul.I  deal, 
Cliiri.»,  ti'fii  one-  jisn-g  to  l.bMj 
Tel  tlo  Ijjvi-'s  r-.ivfu^ii  ivu  Met 
BwHtlfuii  bclav'd  Ln        L  ^ 

MCnt  BO  iiiD»i  tb  luck9<^*9  'ir^ur. 

For  IhoflcMd  drops,  tfinii^"!\  s.j  ilear^ 
Bk'tiihl'i,  -whrie  tTiijy  paint.  \\w  ftuwiT 
Wiy  iKit^i  crLii.'lty  .such  p.iwer 

T{atli::r  Ih^n  lU  TTLg<jii  rcimbd. 
W  ijBii  tlit-ri  'H  tythir  victijii  ndM^ 
Wrenh.  !t  on  Ih/idf  dtunu, 
ifnctMog  tlif  iklll  to  ptin.'' 


The  foUbirinj;  romance  is  a  sportive  ^poloCT  ^or  the  indis- 
cretion, or  *ant  of  politeuete  of  a  friend:  it-a  plavfulneis 
makes  am^nd  for  its  conceits,  which,  however,  are  not  n^Ij 
so  ouirh  as  nntnberd  that  are  prominent  in  Spanush  and  Por- 
tuguese verification  of  the  period.  We  abridge  the  romance; 
its  26  qnatrtius  w6tdd  be  too  inany  for  ^ese  pages,  and  pet* 
haps  for  the  feadel'tf  ptttieiitid. 


BOIUIICK 


MlAMBnuauM  VBO  mtuLor  van 

t 

\^  M  OMii  Io(&'d-a«B  ahuMbw 

Stole  e'er  U>  ejrei :  bii  feiut  wm  Ugbkc 
Vte  «•«  MMdM^  ana  ba  MMM 


B«  danbefd,  eiiatbfe  Actflunslii  llaMlwk 
.  Stttwttb  dlK^Mta  WWk'd  nnM  MMD  t 

tliMiUi -tirm  UWUto  iMb^ 
TM  BUti  U  Mm  s        «  SrWB. 

And  tttbnl  rMp*ft.  teueh  maU,  ret 

ThU  eontUoiit  dmiitMf  Ootfi  dlijl W> 

Ml^dare,  amWd,  too  moeb  to  Mr. 
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4. 

TflM.  tbOB  the  more  Intent  &nd  etaedlkat 
Uptm  her  ndlsnoe  cu  be  look: 

SiM  u  the  nin— what  eyee  niwhiJlBil 
To  gut  upon  tbfl  eon  can  brook  r 

C> 

And  Vladom  may  approve  the  re—en 
Of  thii  io-Memlng  letherrar : 

For  naeleea  were  hls^heet  enduTou 
To  look  on  what  IM  conld  not  ace. 
6. 

It  was  not  dlmgard.  bnt  pmdenoe 
That  eeal'd  In  eautlona  trance  each  Ud : 

For  LTdd  from  tbe  nTmph*!  percmdtoi 
Hath  thna  hla  lovipg  rapture  hid. 

Too  well  he  Immr  that  Clorla'  boeom 
Felt  nought  for  hint  bnt  deep  dlxUtn  : 

And  thna  Inth  he  leaomie'd  «  pleMBW^ 
TO  mm  her  piMe  a  suoiMnt'i  pein, 
& 

Sight  ia  not  alwaya  Faltb,  and  Lrdd 
Doth  manifest  flnesie  and  ikll^ 

That  seeing  not  helmar  contlAne 
BeUering  In  her  beantir  sttU. 

9. 

*TU  much  to  look  (m  lovely  Gloria, 
Yet  mors,  tar  more,  to  comprehend ; 

And  thna  he  fear'd.  If  ho  beheld  her. 
At  once  mnat  comprehonaton  end. 
10. 

To  Kfl  her  were  a  bllsi  dtadnlih'd 
Aa  aoon  u  galn'd,  for  Wladon  saltb 

Hwt  happliMae  ezlatetb  ever 
The  MM  In  itfit,  tbfl  more  Is  ftUb. 

And,  well  content  without  obtaining, 
Dolh  Mlf'donTlng  Lydd  prore 

That,  blUa  attaln'd  he  fftr  len  prizes 
Than  the  atUI,  tongliig  «ieb  af  lore. 


IS. 

And  U,  aa  mlnetrela  tell  na,  beantj 
Be  tke  iweat  roiutc  of  the  eyee. 

Be  fliat  hath  fatt  Ita  Cham  4oth  «Mr 
WlHo  to  IbraM  tbe  veD  to  trta*. 
IS- 

And  I^dd*!  deep  by  ikOftil  token 
The  doable  power  of  Clorla  ahowai 

That  thon^  her  beantlea  Can  awakaa. 
Again  ibaj  Inll  it  to  npoee. 

14. 

L^cM  on  Cloilj  look'd,  and  ■lomber'd, 
A  Bleep  aa  with  enraantment  ft«u^; 

A  ileep  by  dwla'  eharma  eOteted, 
A  nuraele  their  power  hath  wronghl. 
U. 

Tet  twaa  leaa  alec^  than  twaa  en^Ken 
Of  outer  Ufk  for  thna  wooU  be 

Conoentrate  all  hla  aool,  the  better 
Hla  Gloria'^  lOToUneaa  to  aea. 

1& 

He  made  hla  heart  a  hallow'd  altari 
And  thonght  and  sight  conllnlng  tberei 

Ador'd  with  wcU-adapted  homage 
An  Idol,  the  diadalnfnl  Fair. 

n. 

Tea,  Senae  eonflned  within  doQi  wonhlp 

A  porbalt,  as  la  riatoa  Meat, 
Tie  Gloria'  form,  by  Gloria'  veacSl 

Traced  AUhfnllT  within  Us  breast. 
!& 

Hia  alumber  ta  a  rcdce  that  mntely, 
Bnt  irialntT)  bath  bli  meaning  told,— 

The  better  wvom  with  alght  Goocontred 
B«r  hrl^t  peifMttoni  t«  baboUL 

101 

O  h*ppj  yonth !  whoec  aonl  ingenlMa 
Its  6Uth  and  lore  Uirougbdeep  dlqdayat 

Tfaoa  while  a  lorer'a  pangi  ankUuig 
Caa'at  merit  itUl  a  lofcc'a  pnlae. 


Many  miscellaDeoaB  poems  of  vaiioDs  kinds,  rotnances,  ele- 
ies,  decimas,  &c.,  flowed  firom  his  ready  pen,  and  (together  with 
is  sandades,  sonnets,  and  glosses)  Have  been  printed  in  a  coI< 
lection  of  the  poems  of  different  authors  of  the  17th  centoiy, 
called  "The  Phoenix  Eenovated,"  (P)ienix  renascida]  published 
at  Lisbon  by  Mathias  Pereira  da  Svlva,  and  others. 

When  the  Kevolution  of  December,  1 640,  freed  Portugal 
from  the  despotism  of  Spain,  Bacellar,  unlike  the  Castilianized 
I'aria,  felt  as  a  true  Portuguese,  and  contributed  his  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  natural  sovereign.  Making  use  of  his  legal  talents 
and  knowledge,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  This  work,  called  Statera  Yeritatis 
(The  Balance  of  Truth)  was  considered  so  just,  so  convincing, 
and  so  masterly,  that  it  did  the  new  King,  John  17.,  essential 
service ;  and  at  once  raised  the  autiior,  then  but  30  yean  of 
age,  to  so  high  a  reputation  in  his  professioD,  that  it  determined 
him  to  abandon  poetry  wholly,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  mind 
to  jurisprudence,  naturally  expecting  to  make  his  way  to 
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some  lucrative  appointment  at  CoiiDbra>  Thus  he  took  the 
opposite  cooise  fxom  his  coantryman,  de  Miranda,  the  ereftt 
Ituian^  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarcbj  and  onr  own  MOtoo, 
vho  forsook  the  hall  of  Themis  for  the  fountain  of  the  Uuses. 

He  took  a  doctor's  dwree  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  doqaence,  his  matdre  mdgment,  his 
profound  views,  and  his  extensive  knowledge.  Bat  becoming 
candidate  for  a  vacant  professorship,  and  seeing  a  person  of 
much  inferior  acquirements  preferred  to  it,  either  hy  interest,  or 
by  bribery  (for  long  subjugation  had  deteriorated  the  Portuguese 
character)  be  felt  so  much  disappointment  and  disgust,  that  he 
quittod  Cotmbra  for  ever,  to  the  great  regret  of  mo  nuy'on'ty 
of  theinhabitanta  bothof  the  city,  and  of  the  university,  and 
repaired  to  Lisbon,  when  John  IV.,  mindfal  of  his  former  ser- 
vice, appointed  him,  first,  corridor  (chief  civil  magistrate)  of 
CBstelo-Branco,  and  afLerwarda  Provedor  of  Evora.* 

Though  he  had  abandoned  poetry,  he  now  occasionaUy 
wrote  some  ^rose  works,  such  as  a  commentary  '*  in  textns 
Jurisconsult]  Pomponii;"  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the 
Port  of  Beoife  in  Brazil,  hy  the  Portug^neae  from  the  Batch, 
in  1654 ;  an  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Portuguese 
over  the  Castilians  at  Elvas,  in  1659,  a  memoir  of  don 
6eoi^  de  Mascarenhas,  Marquis  de  Montalvan,  the  life  of 
don  £ranciaco  de  Almeyda,  Viceroy  of  India,  &c.  fto.»  all  (save 
the  commentary,  which  is  in  Latin)  in  Portuguese. 

In  1656,  his  patron,  John  IV,, died:  but  that  monarch's 
successor,  Alfonso  VI.,  appointed  Bacellar  in  1661,  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Court  of  Bequests  at 
Oporto;  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
higfaeat  posts  in  the  kingdom.  Bacellar,  however,  did  not  live 
to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled ;  he  died,  rather  uneipectedly,  at  Lis- 
bon, in  Pebruary,  1668,  aged  53,  and  was  buned  in  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Prancisco  in  that  city,  with  every  demonsbation 
of  general  respect  and  r^ret. 


*  An  ardiie^sc<^  and  coUegiato  city,  capital  v£  the  Frovinc* 
of  Aleat^o. 
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1.  &m  iy  (ha  Celebrated  and  Muck  AdmiridlL  F.  Jfthtr 
(fhesary^^  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  i  HfUk  Kok*  and 
OheervationSf  Critical  and  ^^lanatory ;  tDith  the  Life  of 
the  Author  Prefixed:  Compared  touA,  and  Cate^lty 
Cerrected  bs  the  Duhtin  Sditum.  A  SooJb  ^eU  teort^ 
the  Perusal  of  every  Person,  but  iipeciaily  the  Soman 
Catholic*  o/thii  Kii^dom,  at  this  very  Itmofhni  Period^ 
Loodoa:  Publiaed  for  the  Editor  bj8.BkdoA.  1781 

S.  MUeellaneoua  Tractt^    by  the  Rev.   Attbat  OXettt. 
Bablin :  E.  and  B.  Dowling.  1816. 

There  are  not  many  Irishmen  in  the  least  eonversaat  with 
tbe  history  of  their  coontry  for  the  last  handred  years,  who 
lure  not  at  aome  period  of  their  lives  read  or  bend  (tf  Arthur 
(XLeary,  though  we  believe  thst  btit  fSeW  fiontd  fell  enctly 
who  or  what  was  the  bearer  of  that  once  well-known  name. 
From  the  funt  traditions  regarding  him  whiofa  are  still  pre- 
served ;  and  the  few  sayings  stiD  repeated  fts  specimens  Oi  hb 
pecnliar  humour,  there  is  an  impression  prevalent  that  be  wss 
a  mere  clerical  wit;  a  kind  of  Irisn  Politieal  Babelsi4, 
whom  ^testants  indeed  will  not  ciaetly  tentnre  to  dfttitt  tt 
one  of  thetr  body  s  while  Oatbolles  are  not  quite  sriasfled  H 
bis  orthodoxy  may  safely  be  allowed ;  and  have  seritid^  doftbts 
if  he  be  one  of  whom  they  have  reason  to  be  prood.  Thft 


with  which  the  Irish,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  too  Gfteilr«|^ 
the  memory  of  their  best  add  greatest  men. 

We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  etaim  fof  the  subject  Of  ttC^ 
memoir  a  leading  place  amongst  the  greAt  men  Who  flotn&hed 
in  an  age  prolific  of  greatness;  but  we  do  ntft  hesitate  to  tiSbett 
that  there  are  bfit  f^nftso,  vs  Irishmen,  better  deserve  the 
Aotioe  of  the&  coaiitrymetf;'  none  who,  as  Oatholjes,  dontad 
more  strongly  the  gratefid  admiration  of  &eir  co-religfotiisfc^. 
He  could  nave  b^  no  ordinary  man,  who,  though  bom  of 
obscure  parents,  educated  in  a  faith  which  was  proscribed  by 
law,  the  minister  of  a  fiercely  persecuted  religion,  and  tiie 
member  of  an  order  which  was  the  peculiar  object  of  » 
savagely  penal  code;  was  yet  aUe  to  command  the  nspect  of 
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a  boitile  niBMUy  (  »nd  via  the  vegud  of  bigot«d  opponenfti, 
vhik  retaining  the  affectionate  and  grateftd  esteem  ot  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  own  Ohorch.  Snob  a  man  was  Arthur  CLearj ; 
and  it  ia  with  difficaltj  th^  we  can  refrain  frcun  indignantly 
aiking,  bov  oomea  it  that  the  signal  service  of  snch  a  (diampioo 
an  80  am^B^Mj  forgotten?  In  other  countries  briluant 
BtateeflaeOt  rooocssfid  geuenla^  and  distingniafaed  aothora,  have 
atatnee  erected  to  their  memoi^  hy  a  gratefol  people  i  in 


Fion  of  the  tomb.  France  all  but  deifies  a  Voltaire  and  a 
Sooiseao;  England  preserves  as  a  sacred  relic  the  booae 
Gonaecrated  bjr  the  Nsideiiee  (tf  A  Shakespeare ;  Scotland  eroeta 
a  oationalraaiiumait  to  Walter  Scott;  Ireland  forgets eron  the 
aagaes  of  her  most  deserving  sons.  Ou  pnblie  nwnoiDeniB 
are  cteeted  ebiefly  to  the  monoiy  of  meo  who  were  not  Irish ; 
we  hide  earefolh  from  public  view  the  few  atatuos  of  Irish 
patriots  which  do  exist;  and  the  etectors  of  an  Irish  County 
prefer  aa  fiogliab  newspapn  editor  to  the  bob  of  Hieiiiy 
Gratini. 

Arthu  0*Leary  waa  bora  in  the  CoontT  of  Oork,  in  the 
year  1729.  Though  descended  from  an  old  and  nspectable 
sumly,  his  parenta  wore  at  the  time  of  his  Ixrth  reduced  to  a 
rank  out  little  superior  to  that  of  the  peaaasfciT.  Of  hia  yonth 
nothing  is  known.  Sufferin^like  thereat  of  hia  fellow-Caiho- 
lics,  £ram  the  monstrona  enaetaacnts  which  restrieted  the 
•dantion  ti  a  Bomin  GathoUc»  he  eoidd,  while  he  lemaioad 
In  Irefauidt  have  nade  bat  al^^  advaneeneiit  in  learning. 
Having  resolved  on  embracing  a  clerical  lifct  O'Leaiy,  in  1747, 
xe^aired  to  FrancOi  and  entered  a  Convent  of  Franciacan 
Fnua  9i  Maloea  in  Brittany.  Here  be  reanained  fcr  aome 
years,  actively  enmloyed  in  the  study  of  ths(do^  until  bia 
ordination.  On  the  breaking  oot  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
hatwean  Soghmd  and  nanoe  in  1766, 0'Leaiy  wte  appointed 
Clu^aiB  to  tiw  ptiaoaa  of  OL  ICaloe^  wboN  were  oonfinsd  a 
pombff  of  British  soldiers  who  were  prisooeii  of  war.  A 
1«^  proportion  of  them  were  Irish,  the  msscrity  of  vbon 
were  iUoman  GathgiKca.  Hia  datiea  as  Chaphrio  wera  per- 
fbrnNd  with  soeh  aMeataon  and  huwuutv,  aa  to  call  iarth,  in 
afiet  yean^  theexpiession  of  de^  pat^tnoe  hoa  some  officers 
of  mak  wka  than  a^ctieBoad  fcia  kiadiiew  The  Doe  de 
CMaaal  waathsB  the  Miaiatsrof  Fnnoe,  and  heeoMflirad 
tiia  itot  of  avaffing  hnoaelf  of  the  aerncesof  the  Irish  ptiaon- 


Ireland 


than  and  their  benefito  to  the  siloit  obU- 
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ns  of  var  against  the  Bngliiih  forces.  The  valour  which  they 
displayed  on  the  fidd  of  lutttle  had  exdted  the  admiration  of 
the  French  army,  and  it  was  Bupposed  that  tbOT  wonld  ghtdty 
join  the  ranks  of  the  celebrated  Irish  legion ;  while  the  attach- 
ment which  the  Catholics  woe  undwstood  to  &el  for  the 
family  of  James  the  Second,  indnced  the  mimBtw  to  imi^ne 
that  uiey  would  wiUingly  agree  to  serve  under  the  banner  a 
nation  which  protected  the  descendants  of  the  nnfortnnate 
Stnarts;  against  aoocntrytowhich they  wereindebtedfor nothing 
bttt  tyranny,  oppression  and  persecation.  To  ensure  success  the 
co-operation  of  O'Leary  waa  sought  for ;  but  he  indignant^ 
spumed  the  proposal ;  noUy  preforring  to  ran  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  pension  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  Chaplain,  and  to 
encounter  the  hostility  of  a  powerful  minister  rather  than  be 
a  party  to  inducing  subjects  to  disregard  the  sacred  duty  of 
loyalty  which  they  owed  to  tbrar  Sovereign.  In  a  pamphlet 
written  many  yean  subsequent  in  defence  of  the  loyalty  of 
Catholicsj  against  the  base  and  unfounded  insinuations  of  Mr. 
Wecley,  he  thus  allades  to  his  conduct  on  the  above  oocarion. 
"  In  a  Catholic  conntry,  when  I  was  C%aplani  of  war,  I 
tiionght  it  too  acrime  to  engage  the  Kingof  England's  soldiers  or 
sailors  in  the  service  of  a  CathoUc  monar^,  against  thek 
Protestant  sovereign.  I  resisted  the  soUcitations,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  a  ministw  of  state,  and 
losing  my  pennon  j  and  m^  conduct  was  approved  by  all  the 
divines  in  a  monastery  to  which  I  then  bekmged;  who  all  nnani- 
monsly  declared,  that  in  conscience,  I  conki  not  have  behaved 
otherwise.'* 

OLeary,  however,  was  not  deprived  of  hb  office,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  act  as  Chaplain  until  the  war  was  terminated  by  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  He  remained  in  France  until  1771, 
when  he  returned  to  Irehind,  and  took  up  his  retddenoe  in  the 


officiated  for  several  years,  and  which  was  well  known  as  Father 
CLeary's  Ohapd.*  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  soon 
attracted  a  crowded  congregation,  which  consisted  in  great 
measure  of  persons  oppomd  to  each  other  in  religious  belief, 
but  all  of  whom  agned  in  admixing  the  doqnenoe  of  the 


*  This  Oh^l  s^l  studs,  bat  is  m  Iranr  devoted  to  its  former 
hdlynse;  it>erTe8nowa6aabed,andavalueao(nt«qpniid«iitliiibnDBUK 
that  when  he  pud  it  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  18A5  it  was  oeenpied 
by  the  water  carts  of  the  corporation  of  Cork, 


Ci^  of  CoHei  where  he  erected 
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^riar.  His  sermons  an  decioribed  as  bring  ramarkable  for 
a  liappjr  train  of  strong  mwal  reBHmiug,accouptnied  by  bold 
figunn,  and  fiec|uent  Scriptand  allnnons.  He  bat  seldom  en- 
gaged in  religious  controversj? ;  and  even  when  indulging  in 
that  proverbi^j  difficult  task,  such  was  the  kindliness  of  his 
Daturei  and  so  strongly  was  he  imbued  with  the  precepts  of 
charityandgoodviUjtiiat  heneverj  knowingly  at  least,  offended 
the  rJigious  feelings  of  his  auditors. 

O'Imxj  continued  for  some  years  actively  and  zeabosly 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  dntiee  of  his  ministry  in  Cork, 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  A  change,  however,  waa  at  hand,  which  drew  him 
forth  from  his  obscurity,  and  soon  made  known  to  a  wider 
circle,  the  abilities  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  procincts  of  a  provincial  town.  In  1 776,  a  Scotch 
phyadan  named  Blur,  but  who  assumed  the  non-de-plame 
of  Servetns,  published  a  work  wbidi,  under  the  speebufl  btle  of 
"Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Beligion,"  was  replete  with  absurd 
sceptioiam,  not  unmingled  with  blasphemy.  Claiming  to  be  the 
champion  of  free  thooght  in  religion,  lie  boldly  attacked  some  of 
the  nHwt  universally  acknowledged  tenets  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Thecicculationofhisworkwasvery  extensive;  aadaa 
it  soon  bi^n  to  find  its  way  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  dasses 
of  society,  the  friends  of  religion,  dismayed  at  the  vast  strides 
which  irreligiou  and  infidelity  were  making  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  injury 
which  the  diffusion  of  the  publication  was  calculated  to  effect 
in  Ireland.  In  this  difficultjr  they  applied  lo  O'Leary,  who, 
yielding  to  tiieir  pressing  soliatationsv  resolved  to  attempt  the 
refutation  of  the  pUnsible  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Blair.  At  that  time,  however,  the  residence  in  Ireland  of  a 
member  of  any  religious  order  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law, 
and  O'Leary  deemed  it  but  prudent  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  the  diocese  before  he  ventured  to 
enter  the  Usta  with  Servetos.  After  some  delibenUion  this 
permission  waa  acocvdedby  Dr.Mann,ftnd  CLeansoon  grai- 
ned his  friends  by  the  publication  of  his  "Defenceof  the  Divinity 
of  Christ."  It  is  not  possible  to  commend  too  highly  this  pro- 
duction :  slthoogh  a  century  has  almost  elapsed  since  its  pabli- 
catioB,daring  which  the  press  has  literally  teemed  with  contro* 
venial  tracts  of  every  description,  it  woiud  not  be  an  easy  task 
to  select  one,  the  a^uments  of  which  are  more  conclusive,  ot 
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which  is  more  clearhr  and  man  foreibly  written  that  thift 
Defetiee."  Intended' for  poplar  nsOi  its  style  is  admirably 
a&pted  to  tbe  ot^eet  for  vhch  it  wa»  written.  '  There  is  no 
attempt  at  omamenty  or  even  ekganee;  hut  by  a  tnia  of  e^m 
and  com^aire  reasonings  he  trmmphanj^nfotes  the  apeeiova 
amunenta  by  whioh  the'  (BfBOly  of  Cwiati  and  the  inmop- 
tanty  of  the  seal,  were  songht  to  be  imniimed.  It  appeared 
in  a  series  of  letters ;  in  tha  ftrat  <rf  wbicft  he  shoire  that  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Bbir»  work  was  to  dieny  theAvinity  of  Ghiist 
and  the  imqiOTtalif^  of  the  soul ;  and  by  ao  doing  to  sap  the 
foondationa  of  Ghrutnurity,  degrade  hnmanity,  and  overtnm 
region  both  natarat  and  revealed.  That  by  remora^  '^P^ 
behcl,  the  pom  were  deprived  of  theiv  only  sdaoe-m  lAiotien 
and  misery,  the-  rid^  had  the  sole  hiidle  to-  tlieir  lieentioaa 
pMBiCTa  wieeted'away,  wh^the  viohedwerei^reedtRXft  tiwaia^ 
cheek  by  which  tliey  oonU  beaffiected  in  thehr  coone  of 
He  shows  thai  tlie  teneto  broached  by  Semtne  were  not 
nenly  oppeaed  to  the-  deutihiw  of  leKgioB)  boll  alao-militBted 
agoinft  me  first  pr»ioiplea>of  leuon ;  wd  even  if  tnw  eonld  be 
of  n&  poeiiUe  aerrioe  to  mankind :  so  ht  from  that  being  the 
caaoj  na  alladee  to  the  bet  that  most  nations  r^^arded  in  die 
ligbt  of  a  mibtio  pert  him  who  advaneed  opinicma  agmnal 
tag  immwtfdi^  of  the  soul'.  Analysing  Um  motives  wfaidi 
have  at  di&en&periodriDdneedaaeBtoprepagate-SMh.^jatans, 
hr  shows  tbe  two  Bonroea  bom  eae  w  othep  oT  vhiohth^  have 
inroiiabl^  vpma^;  eittier  from  tiie  ocampiion  of  the  heart 
eager  to  indulge  its-evil  paanons,  m  from  nmity  of  mind  which 
sought' for  di^otion  in  singiilairify.  To  the  Ihttef  qnality 
the  doctrines  now  adrmced  by  Serratna  could  not  lay  daim, 
being  almost  identiod  with  tbiose  which  hamixaa,  tiie  Fagaii' 
poet,  had  put  forward  neariy  two  tilonaBBdyeambefoie.  AAer 
alhkhng  with  hsmonma  searoaam  to  seme  foroed  and  ridioa- 
loas  all^riea  whioh  had  been  drawn  by  Servetoa  from  eertua 
passane  in  Old  Testament  he  eondadfs  wiUi  some  fixcible 
ranaras  on  inadeqaacy  of  human  reason  to  explain  any, 
even  the  simplest  opnatiiMi  of  nature,  and  the  consequent 
fntilitgTf  not  to  sa^  presumption-,  of  man  attemptiI^;  to  unravel 
thegnuidoinlcneaQfNUgion.  In  the  aeoond  letter  he  allndes 
to  mat  St.  Paid  said  inmrenoeto  the  "vain  haaginalioBB**  of 
the  philosophers  oP  liia  fnne,  as  eqiulfy  applieaUe  to  tiie  free* 
thinkers  of  a  later  di^;  for  they,  like  Suretas,  attempted-  to 
dtaneostvate  that'  Xoaea  wae  merely  an  aUegorieal  writer.  He 
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showsj  however,  that  his  chanictw  and  his  wrilingB  dtstiDclly 
prore  the  troth  of  his  nanative :  irtiils  he  insista  that  were  it 
not  for  rerehitioa  maa  wonU  be  an  ineipHc^ile  mjsteiy  for 
it  alone  esn  ade^tely  aesoimt  ftn  the  eonnptioB  ef  his  natsi^ 
and  the  vast  tram  of  evils  with  vhkhthe  woild  is  innndaled  ; 
it  alone  can  explain  Uie  oppositioD  b^een  ow  passions. and 
cmr  reason;  ftsd  vindicate  l^e  wisdom  amd  the  meicj  of  Qod. 
Qe  asks  the  phifosophors,  who  in  a  strain  of  irukj  deride 
the  Kbk),  what  answer  ccmld  thef  ^ve,  were  the  qoestioa 
proposed  to  then,  whetbtf  the  oanae  «  attthe  e*ibiiitli,«hiilk 
the  worid  j»  afflicted  wae  the  iignsticei  ef  Ged,  ee  the  oonnal 
sht  of  nnn  ;  and  shows  l^t  even  the  Pagans  were  forc^  to 
SBT;  that  we  wereb<Hm  ovAj  tosnflbr  imthii  life  the  piuirinMB* 
whit^  we  had  deserved  for  crime  oonmifeted  in  a  formu  state.. 
He  refiites  the  idea  of  Batara)  relkioB  being  aU  that  mm 
reqairesto  nide  his  aotioiis,  bj>  the  oendact.  of  a  Hstei^  a 
Socmtes,  andeSeMoa;  andadaow  other ernmplaB  hma  the. 
anemrfa  to  prove  th»«tter  huoAsiau^  oi  — siiftted  hninHk 
reason  r  while  he  asserts  that  a  ebild  iMtreeted  hv  ai  nrthat 
who  has  BevOT  studied  [^Uosof^f  iabilwe  troer  ana  snblimer 
notions  of  virtue^  than  the  wisest  of  the  Pagans  had  ever  beeik 
aUe-  to-  cencave.  He  enlargee  on  the  ntv^  bemfite  whaoh' 
have  ledoHiided'  to  man  fnun  Cbristianify;  and  en  tW  vast 
debtof  smtitttledaetaibbf  nmnhiaA  lorthe  gnaataB refine., 
mmtanid  the  h^er  aotSone  of  morality  to>whidi  it  has  given 
birth ;  and  showe  that  man  alone  i»  n  fttnlt  ij  he  do  not  derive' 
still'  greatep  advantages  frem  it,  beeanee-  he  does,  not  approachi 
the  consideration  of  its  diread  mysteriea  with  an  eansest;  and  at 
porifiod  mind.  As,  to  qqpto  Ids  own  word?,  **  «e  ener  uidl 
always  bee  oar  inneceuee,  before  we  laugh  at  our  oateclusB." 

In  tbeoondodiBp  lettec  of  the  aesiw)  h»appliee  himself  to> 
thenvmoveti^the  oMeo^ons  agaipst^  the  iNnnity  of  Chaafc. 
aed  the  itpiaortality  of  the  soul,  dvavn  by  Swretus  fEom  aomei 


aistabto  argnments  that  if  Jeans  Christ  vas  not  God,  he.  wan 
the  greatest  imposter  that  ever  appeared  on  earth;  and  hoU^ 
iM  »p  t(^  seem  the  absurdities  to  which  incivditUto'haa.eper 
led  its  votaries*  Examining  IAm  opinien* .  pofr-  ncwiid  by 
Serveta»  with- regard  to  thesonl;  he;  shews  that  thejnstibeofi 
God  reqoires  a  foture  stete;  fept^briiefin  iboaniakmereDoo- 
oile  man  tQ.  his- apparent  injastice  on  eartii.  He  addncee 
am|des  firom  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modeiui  Knethinkeo 
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to  prove  that  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  is,  to  devate  the 
instinct  of  the  brntes^  while  th^  degrade  the  reason  of  man  ; 
and  to  shake  the  foundations  of  morality  b;  seeking  to  deprive 
the  sonl  of  its  immortality.  We  extract  one  passage,  from  the 
last  letter  which  iaasood  specimen  of  his  peculiar  and  sarcastic 
style.  "  Serretna  is  so  confident  that  toe  sonl  of  man^  and 
the  aool  of  the  brute,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  will  both 
perish  alike,  that  he  affirms  'Soloman  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  bp  no  more  than  the  production  of  what  their  fathers  eat  ? 
and  deplores  our  blin^eaa  for  having  been  deceived  by  the 
schoolmen  whose  canning  has  first  introduced  this  notion  of 
immorbJity.  We  diall  not  dwell  long  upon  the  nature  of 
Sobmon'a  and  Sir  Isaac's  souls,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  made  of  the  most  refined  and  sublimated  particles  of 
matter.  Old  8criblenu  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  with  the  Doctor ;  for  he  would  not  permit  bis  child 
Martinua'  nurse  to  eat  any  roast  beef  or  heavy  aliments, 
lest  his  son  should  become  too  heavy  and  dull.  Hence  his 
choice  of  attic  and  Roman  dishes,  in  order  that  ttieir  juices 
should  impr^nate  his  too.  with  the  valonr  and  elegance  of  the 
ancients.  The  Doctor  would  oblige  us  if  he  informed  the 
public  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  iood  used  by  King  David. 
We  should  soon  have  numbers  of  Solomons.  Manif^d  would 
be  the  advantages  aecruipg  to  society  from  such  a  disoorei;. 
Instead  of  losing  most  of  our  time  in  collies,  the  ontliaes 
of  the  plan  of  ^ncation  suitable  to  the  dsrgf  man,  the  states- 
man, the  lawyer,  could  be  sk^hed  in  the  ntchen,  and  com- 

Sleted  at  table.  The  beau  and  the  belle  should  feed  on  butter- 
ies ;  falves-feet  jelly  would  qnaUfy  the  courtier  and  petit- 
msitre  for  making  a  flexible  and  gramul  bow.  I  beUeve  tlut 
Uie  harshness  and  acrimony  of  raigious  disputes,  conte>Ter- 
ual  writings  and  anniversary  sermons,  proceed  from  tiie  great 

Suantity  of  bUwk-pndding  and  mostara,  which  our  polemical 
ivines  eat  at  their  breakfasts,  and  if  we  only  knew  i&o  spoon- 
meat,  with  which  the  Doctor  was  fed,  we  should  know  the  olio 
requisite  to  make  a  philosopher  who  unravels  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  religion." 

The  success  which  attended  his  first  literary  attempt,  aoon 
stimnkted  0*Leazy  to  make  fiirther  ^orts.  Conscious,  as  he 
could  not  but  be,  of  his  powers  u  a  writer,  he  now  b^an  to 
exert  himself  in  a  wider  field  than  tiiatof  eratroversy,  and 
came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  pc^tiod  rights  ol  hia 
oppressed  co-religionists. 
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The  condition  of  the  Bonian  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  was  indeed  deplorable.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen 
£tizabethj  and  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the  duciriiies 
of  the  Reformation,  each  snccessire  Government  had  vied  with 
its  predecessor  in  cruelty  and  injostice  towards  them.  The 
promoters  of  Frotestantum  shewed  themselves  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those,  who 

"  Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation 
A  godlj,  thoroagh  reformation." 
Every  means  which  the  hdlish  ingenaity  of  persecntion  could 
devise  to  eradicate  the  faith  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 
Confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  death  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  fresh  victims  j  and  the  more  rigorous  the 
punishment  inflicted,  the  severer  the  penalties  enacted,  the 
more  tenaciously  did  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  cling  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers.  We  have  tlie  authority  of  Dr, 
Johnson  for  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  instance,  even  in 
the  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  by  the  Pagans, 
equal  to  the  severity  which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  ex- 
ercised against  the  Catholics. 

While  the  two  last  Stuarts  were  on  the  throne,  the  Catho- 
lics were  indeed  comparatively  unmolested ;  and  history  re- 
cords the  desperate  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  the 
adverse  fortunes  of  James  the  Second.  On  the  accession  of 
William  the  Third,  they  begun  to  entertain  hopes  that  a  more 
merciful  and  a  morQ  equitable  policy  would  be  adopted  to- 
wards  them  :  as  by  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
they  were  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  which 
they  had  not  yet  been  deprived ;  and  the  King  bound 
himself  to  use  every  exertion  to  procure  them  still  further  im- 
munity from  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion,  fiut 
these  hopes  were  speedily  and  cruelly  dispelled.  The  Treaty 
of  Limerick  was  disregarded  ;  in  direct  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions a  series  of  the  most  galling  measures  were  enacted 
agabst  them ;  and  then,  as  if  in  mockery,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act*  to  confirm  the  articles  of  that  Treaty. 

During  the  ensuing  reign  their  sufferings  were  still  more 
severe;  as  a  numerous  succession  of  acts  were  promulgated, 
one  exceeding  the  other  in  violence,  until  they  attained  such 
a  climax  of  cruelty,  as  to  compel  the  English  parliament — 
which  had  itself  shown  but  litue  tenderness  towards  Catho- 
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lios— to  refuse  the  ratification  of  such  barbwoua  enactments. 
Plowdeo,  in  his  Talui^le  histtfry  of  Ii^nd,  informs  us  that 
"  during  the  vhde  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  penal  laws  were 
executed  with  nnabatiDg  severitj  upon  the  Irish  Catholicii, 
without  an;  other  viaible  cause  or  charge  alleged  than  their 
mere  profession  of  the  Bomau  Catholic  religion.  It  was  the 
current  though  unwise  policy  of  the  day  to  consider  themjas 
enemies  to  the  crown  and  goremment  of  the  realm.  They 
were  styled  the  '  cominon  oiemy '  bvthe  House  of  Commons 
in  an  address  presented  Co  the  Lora  Lieutenant,  the  £arl  of 
Pembroke,  in  1707,  and  some  years  later  the  lords  justices,  in 
their  speech  to  the  Commons,  sud,  *  we  must  recommend  to 
yoQ  in  the  present  conjuncture,  such  unanimity  in  your  resolu- 
tions as  may  once  more  put  an  end  to  all  other  distinctions 
in  Ireland,  but  that  of  Protestant  and  Papist.'  In  fact,  the 
usual  parliamentary  phrase  fur  the  bod/  of  Irish  Catholics 
was,  the  *  commoa  enemy  ?' " 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  ffood  I  Queen  Anne,  the 
penal  laws,  elaborated  by  more  than  a  century  of  malignant 
mgenuitv,  formed  a  code  of  unequalled  and  terrible  barWity, 


by  the  illustrious  Burke.  "  It  had  a  vidous  perfection — it 
was  a  com|dele  sjstem— full  of  coherence  and  CMisislency; 
wdl  digested  and  well  di^osed  in  all  ihs  parts.  It  was  a  ma* 
chine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for 
the  oppression,  impoverishmevt,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and 
the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poreiled  injgenuity  <^  man."*  This  code 
had  now  attained  such  a  *'  vicious  perfection,'*  thut  the  ver^ 
existence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  was  ignored  by  the  laws ;  it 
beang  gravely  laid  down  by  one  of  the  judges  from  the  bench, 
(ha*-  the  laws  did  not  presume  a  papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom, 
norconkl  they  breathe  without  the  connivance  of  the  law.  And 
yet,  by  i  cruel  contradiction,  CaUioUcs,  whose  existence  was  ig- 
imnd,  werehable  toa  namberof  grievous  and  mostgalling  penal- 
ties for  theexeroiae  of  that  lelij^on,  which  the  law  presnmed 
not  to  exist.  It  was,  however,  against  tlie  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  rel^ion  that  tkut  fiercest  eoactraeuts  were  aimed  :  not 
merdy  were  they  proscribed  by  law,  liable  to  Iransportation  if 
found  irithin  the  kingdom,  and  guilty  of  HlgluTreason  if 
they  rehimed  aft«r  being  tr«isported,  but  Kwarda  on  a  gra- 


fearful  disoription  thus  given  of  it^ 


*  Letter  to  an  Irish  Peer. 
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dilated  scale  of  sacrilege  were  ofibred  to  him  who  apfvehended 
a  Biflbf^j  a  Priest,  or  a  Schoolmaster ;  while  severe  pennlties 
were  inflicted  on  those  who  were  proved  to  have  supcoured  oi 
concealed  a  Boman  Oatholio  cler^voap.  The  lait^  fared  but 
little  bsttw.  Their  lives,  their  Ubertiea,  and  their  propertj, 
depended  npn  the  indulgence  or  the  apathy  of  their  Frotas- 
tant  aeigfaboars.  The;  were  liable  to  be  arrested  on  the  mere 
aospioion  of  beiag  Popish  recusiuits.  They  were  disabled  from 
por^asaug  say  but  trifling  interests  in  lauds ;  if  they  inher- 
ited property  fiom  a  Protestant  nslation,  or  he  devise^  it  by 
will  to  them,  they  were  deprived  of  it,  and  t^ie  law  gave  it  to 
tha  nearest  heir  who  was  of  the  statutable  faith.  They  could 
not  possess  a  valaaUe  horse,  and  a  Protestant  on  paying  five 
guineas  conid  derive  them  of  an  animal  worUi  perhaps  one 
oundred.  They  were  depriv&l  ctf  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Gould  not  carry  arms ;  were  unable  to  hold  a  commission  in 
(ha  navy  or  army ;  or  to  fill  any  offices  of  trust  or  emolument 
in  the  state ;  and  were  also  prevented  feooa  bexnming  barristers 
or  sdieitors.  They  could  not  serve  on  grand  juries  ;  miglit  be 
peremptorily  ch^lenged  in  all  trials  in  which  any  Protestant  in- 
terests were  at  stake  j  while  in  eases  of  the  iniquitous  and 
harasring  bills  so  frequently  filed  for  the  discovering  of  Popish 
trusts,  none  but  known  Protestants  were  allowed  to  try  the 
issues.  They  were  even  incapacitated  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions for  Ifembers  of  Pariiameot :  a  disability  against  whu^ 
Burke  thus  inveighn— p*'  The  taking  ajvay  a  vote,  is  the  taking 
away  the  ebidd  which  the  subject  hsa,  not  only  against  the 
oppression  of  (lower,  but  the  worst  of  all  oppressions,  the  per- 
seeolion  «f  private  soci^y  and  private  meanness."  And  yet 
by  a  whimsical  contrariety,  tliey  were  liable  to  pay  double  to- 
wards raising  M^o  Militia  ;*  and  Uius  contributed  double  to 
tbeeaf^Mirt  of  the  state  y^i^^  had  exhausted  its  power  and  in- 
geuuity  in  devising  SKSsures  against  them. 

Severe  as  was  1^  system  of  political  torture  as  applied  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  ikdr  political  capacity,  it  was  mild 
whencomparad  with  tbesttll  m(»%  barbarous  enactments,  which, 
by  an  aggravation  of  cruelty,  were  directed  against  their  dear- 
eat  and  fatoat  sacred  affections  ;  and  assailed  thefn  in  the 
most  tntimBte  relations  of  domestic  life.  They  were  pre- 
v«ited  from  educating  their  children  as  Catholica  at  home — for 
to  teach  the  Pi^sh  religion  was  a  transportable  fidon/— and 


*  2  Geo.,  I.  c.  9,  a.  14,  and  1& 
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if  they  sent  tbem  to  the  Continent,  there  to  he  brought  up  in 
the  ctierished  through  persecuted  faith,  they  were  liable  to 
forfeit  all  their  property.  A  Catholic  waa  also  debarred  from 
1»ing  the  guardian  of  a  child ;  nay  more,  the  Chancellor  had 
it  in  his  power  to  deprive  him  of  the  custody  of  hia  own  son, 
whom  he  could  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  nearest  ProtesUnt 
relation  to  educate  him  in  the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  the 
state.  And  Protestant  writers  are  found  to  duate  on  the 
crnelty  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  towards  the  Moriscoes  of 
Spain.  Nor  did  the  law  stop  here.  It  encouraged  the  faith- 
less wife  to  betray  her  husband.  For  "  if  the  wife  of  a  Ca- 
tholic declared  herself  a  Protestant  the  law  enabled  her  not 
only  to  compel  her  hnaband  to  give  her  a  separate  maintenance, 
but  to  transfer  to  her  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  all  their 
children."*  Having  thus  instigated  adultery,  the  law  with 
consistent  wickedness  held  out  a  premium  for  undutiful  chil- 
dren to  rebel  against,  their  parents,  for  "  if  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Catholic  father  at  any  age,  however  young)  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  he  thereby  made  hia  father  strict  tenant  for  life, 
depriving  him  of  all  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  his  estate,  and 
such  Protestant  son  became  entitled  to  the  absolute  dominion 
and  ownership  of  the  estate.  And  if  the  other  children  de- 
clared themselves  Protestants  they  were  entitled  to  maintenance 
out  of  the  father's  property,  and  at  once  escaped  his  control,*' 
while  they  could  force  hiro  to  declare  upon  oath  the  clear  value 
of  hia  real  and  peraonal  estate."f  It  waa  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment against  the  pasriug  of  these — as  they  have  been  well  de- 
signated—^ro»0M  acts,  that  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Srr 
Theobald  Butler,  appeared  on  behalf  of  his  suffering  fellow- 
Catholics  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  FebruaiT,  17U3,  and  there  delivered  that  speech,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  even  at  the  present  day  without  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  toaching  though  manly  simplicity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  pathetic  yet  indignant 
remonstrance  which  it  contains  against  the  unholy  provisions 
of  the  contemplated  enactments.  "  It  is  natural,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  for  a  father  to  love  the  child,  but  we  all  know  that  chil- 
dren are  but  too  apt  and  subject,  without  any  such  liberty  as 
this  Bill  gives,  to  slight  and  neglect  their  duty  to  their  parents ; 


*  6  Anne,  c.  3,  b.  U,  and  see  O'Connell's  Ireland  wd  Uie  Irish, 
Tol.  l.,p.11. 

t  3  Anne,  o.  5,  and  8  Annn,  c.  3,  O'Connell's  do.  p-p.  II,  and  I9. 
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and  surely  such  an  act  as  this  will  not  be  an  instrument  of 
restraint,  but  rather  encourage  them  more  to  it.  It  is  but 
too  common  with  the  son,  who  haa  a  prospect  of  an  estate, 
when  once  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  one^nd-twenty,  to  think 
the  old  father  too  long  in  the  way  betveeu  bim  and  it,  and 
how  much  more  will  he  be  subject  to  it,  when  by  this  act  he 
shall  have  liberty  before  he  comes  to  that  age,  to  force  my 
estate  from  me,  without  asking  my  leave,  or  being  liable  to  ac- 
coant  with  me  for  it ;  or  oat  of  hia  share  thereof  to  discharge 
a  moiety  of  the  debts,  portions,  or  other  incumbrances,  with 
which  the  estate  might  have  been  charged  before  the  passing 
of  this  act.  Is  not  this  against  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man  P 
Against  the  rules  of  reason  and  justice  by  which  all  men  ought 
to  be  governed  ?  Is  not  this  the  only  way  in  the  world  to 
make  children  become  undutiful?  and  to  bring  the  grey  hairs 
of  the  parent  to  the  grave  with  grief  and  tears  ?  It  would  be 
hard  from  any  man  ;  but  from  a  son,  a  child,  the  fruit  of  my 
body,  whom  I  have  nursed  in  my  bosom,  and  tendered  more 
dearly  than  my  own  life,  to  become  my  plunderer,  to  rob  me  of 
my  estate,  to  take  away  my  bread,  is  much  more  grievous  than 
from  any  other,  and  enough  to  make  the  most  flinty  of  hearts 
to  bleed  to  thiidc  out.  And  yet  this  will  be  the  case  if  this 
.  Bill  passes  into  a  law.  For  God*s  sake,  gentlemen,  consider  if 
this  be  according  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be 
done  unto."  And  when  inveighing  against  the  l^th  clause  of 
the  Bill  he  says,  "  by  this  clause  the  Popish  father  is,  under  the 
penalty  of  £500,  debarred  from  being  the  guardian  to,  or 
having  the  tuition  or  custody  of,  bis  own  child  orchildren ;  but 
if  the  child  pretend  to  be  a  Protestant,  though  never  so  young, 
or  incapable  of  judging  of  the  principles  of  any  rehgion,  it 
dull  be  taken  from  its  own  father^  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  Protestant  relation  for  tuition,  tliough  never  so  great  an 
enemy  to  the  Popish  parent,  and  who  out  of  prejudice  to  me 
who  am  the  Popish  father,  shall  infuse  into  my  child,  not  only 
snch  principles  of  religion,  as  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
my  liking,  but  also  against  the  dut^  which  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  is  due  nom  every  child  to  its  parents.  And  it 
shall  not  be  in  my  power  to  remedy  or  cjaeation  him  for  it ; 
and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such  education  how  per- 
nicious soever.  Nay  if  a  legacy  or  estate  fall  to  any  of 
my  children  being  minors.  1  that  am  tlie  Popish  father,  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  take  care  of  it,  but  it  shall  be  pat  into  the 
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hands  of  a  atronger,  aitd  though  I  see  it  confoHoded  befbie 
m;  face  it  shall  not  be  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.    la  not  thi» 


to  be  a  verj  hard  case."  But  his  rehance  upon  the  juatioe  oi 
the  cause  which  he  advocated,  hia  eloquent  vindicatioii  of  the 
rights  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  bis  indignant  protest 
against  the  iniquitous  measure  under  deliberation,  were  all  ih 
vain.  They  were  contemptuously  disregarded  hy  a  Parliament 
that  had  resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to  them  ;  the  Bill  was 
hurried  through  both  houses,  and  speedily  became  the  law. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  barbarous  enactments  bj 
which  a  ferocious  asceiidau^^  had  sought  the  eradication  <^  b 
religion,  which  it  hated  with  a  hatred  that  can  only  be  felt  by 
one  religious  sect  for  the  rival  object  of  its  hostility.  Nor  were 
these  laws  a  mere  dead  letter;  their  enactments  a  brutum 
fulmen.  Their  execution  was  enforced  by  special  clauses  iu 
each  act  inflicting  heavy  penalties,  in  the  shape  of  fines  and 
dinibilities,  on  every  magistrate  who  neglected  to  oaaty  them 
oat,  as  veil  as  by  large  bribes  and  reward  offered  to  iafonners ; 
while  those  who  could  inform,  bat  did  not,  were  made  liable 
to  the  severest  punishment.  Nay,  the  legislature  itself  periodi- 
cally, in  solemn  conclave,  not  merely  advocated  but  commanded 
their  rigorous  enforcement.  Thus  we  read  that  "Daring  all 
Queeu  Anne's  reigu  the  inferior  civil  officers,  bv  onier  of  die 
governmeuty  were  incessantly  harassing  the  CathoBcs  with  oaths, 
imprisonments,  and  forfeitures,  without  anr  visible  cause  bat 
hatred  of  their  religions  profession.  In  the  year  1708,  on 
the  bare  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pretender,  forty-one  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  imprisoned  in  tbe  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  when  they  were 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  government  was  so  sensible  of  the 
wrong  done  to  them  that  it  remitted  their  fees,  amounting  to 
£800.  In  1706  tbe  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote — '  that 
all  magistrates  and  other  persons  whatsoever  who  neglected  or 
omitted  to  pat  the  penal  ^ws  in  due  execution,  were  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.'  And  upon  another  occasion 
— '  that  tlie  prosecuting  and  informing  against  Papists  was  au 
honorable  service  to  the  government'  Agaiu  in  June^  1705, 
they  resolved — '  that  the  saying  and  hearing  of  Mass  by  persons 
who  had  uot  taken  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  tended  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Pretender;  and  that  such  judges  and 
magistrates  as  wilfully  neglected  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into 
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■nd  to  ditooTflr  Mub  wicked  praofcioes,  ought  to  be  looked  upou 
as  enemieB  to  her  Majestj''s  goverament.'  And  many  jean 
later,  in  1715,  Lord  CbesterGeid^  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Farliamentf  declared, '  the  meosarea  that  hare  hitherto  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  growtli  of  Popery,  have,  £  hope,  had  some, 
and  will  abiU  have  a  greater,  effect;  however,  I  leave  it  to  jour 
Gonnderation  whether  nothing  further  oan  be  dou^  either  hy 
new  laws,  or  hy  the  more  effeofcoal  exeontion  of  those  in  being, 
to  seoure  the  nation  against  the  greater  nomber  of  Papists, 
whose  speculative  errors  would  on^  deserve  pity  if  their  per- 
nicious influence  npon  civil  society  did  not  boUi  require  and 
authorise  restraint,*  "* 

But  in  spite  of  the  malignant  ingenuity  thus  c3utiuuou8ly 
dieplayed  by  a  persecuting  govemment  j  in  spite  of  the  r^{or 
wikD  which  the  esecution  of  the  penal  Uws  was  enforced ;  and 
the  persevering  barbarity  with  which  the  Catholics  were  treated  j 
the  efforts  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  signally  failed.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  instead  of  dimini^ng,  oontinued  npidly 
to  increase. 

"  Thus  captive  Israel  mnldpiied  in  chains." 

In  1727  Primate  Boolter  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  "there  are  probably  in  this  kingdom  five  Papists  at  least 
to  one  Protestant and  Arthur  Young,  several  years  later, 
thus  moralizes  on  the  ctfi-cts  which  had  resulted  from  the  penal 
laws — "  While  property  lay  exposed  to  the  practices  of  power, 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  been  stripped  of  their 
all,  were  more  enraged  than  converted ;  they  adhered  to  the 
persuasion  of  their  forefathers  with  the  steadiest  and  most 
determined  zeal ;  while  tlie  priests,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a 
thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  among  the  common 
Protestants  in  defiance  of  every  danger ;  and  the  great  glaring 
fact  yet  remains,  and  is  even  admitted  by  the  warmest  advocates 
for  the  laws  of  discovery,  that  the  eslabhshed  religion  has  not 
gained  upon  the  Catholic  in  point  of  numbers,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  latter  has  been  rather  on  the  increase.  As  it 
is  tlie  great  body  of  the  common  people  that  forms  the  strength 
of  a  country  when  willing  subjects,  and  its  weakness  when  ill- 
affected,  this  fisct  is  a  decision  of  the  question.  After  seventy 
years'  nndisturbed  operation,  the  system  ndopted  in  Qneeu 
Anne's  rcigii  has  failed  in  this  great  aim,  and  meets  at  this 


*  I'ontcU's  History  of  the  l\nnl  iMwa. 
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day  with  a  more  nnnwrona  and  equally  determmed  body  of 
Catholics  than  it  had  to  oppose  vhen  first  promulgated.  It  is 
no  superficial  view  that  I  have  taken  of  thu  matter  in  Ireland. 
1  have  attended  the  debates  in  Dublin  upon  these  laws  with 
my  mind  open  to  convictioui  and  an  auditor  for  the  mere  pnr- 
pc»e  of  information.  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
moat  of  the  distinguished  <^ara<^ra  of  the  kingdom,  and  1 
cannot,  after  all,  but  dedare  that  the  scope,  purport,  and  aiiB 
of  these  laws,  as  executed,  are  not  against  the  Catliolic  reUgion, 
which  increases  under  them,  but  against  the  industry  and 
property  of  whosoever  professes  that  religion.  In  vain  has  it 
beea  said,  that  consequence  and  power  follow  property,  and 
that  the  attack  is  made  in  order  to  wound  the  doctrine  through 
ita  property.  If  such  was  the  intention  I  reply,  that  seventy 
Tears*  experience  proves  the  folly  and  inutility  of  it.  Those 
laws  have  crushed  all  the  industry  and  wrested  most  of  the 
property  from  the  Catholics ;  but  the  religion  triumphs ;  it  is 
thought  to  increase.  Those  who  have  handed  about  calculations 
to  prove  a  decrease,  admit  on  the  face  of  them  that  it  will 
require  four  thousand  yean  to  make  converts  of  the  whole, 
aupposiug  the  work  to  go  on  in  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
time.  But  the  whole  pretence  is  an  affront  to  common  sense, 
for  it  implies  that  you  will  lessen  a  religion  by  persecuting  it ; 
all  history  and  experience  condemn  such  a  proposition.  The 
system  pursued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but  that 
of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wedth  of  the 
Cattiotics,  and  prohibiting  their  industry  withiu  it.  We  have 
seen  that  this  conduct  has  not  converted  the  people  to  the 
religion  of  government,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  internal 
security,  it  has  endangered  it ;  if,  therefore,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  national  prosperity,  for  what  purpose  but  that  of  private 
tyranny  could  it  have  been  embraced  and  persisted  in?" 

Despairing  at  length  of  ever  destroying  a  faith,  tlie  immortal 
nature  of  which  has  been  proved  by  centuries  of  UDavailing 
efforts  to  uproot  it ;  wearied  of  blood  and  of  perseoation ;  am^ 
it  may  be,  actuated  by  tlie  nobler  motives  which  an  increased 
and  an  enlightened  civilization  had  generated ;  the  Protestants 
began  somewhat  to  modify  their  previous  policy.  During  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  Penal  Iiaws  were  not  enforced  with 
the  customary  severity,  aud  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
Catholics  were  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government  towarda  them.   Their  professions 
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of  loyalty  and  attachment  were  ffraciously  received,  and  mi 
answer  returned  to  an  address  which  they  presented  to  the 
yonthfiil  aorenign.*  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1774, 
that  the  legidature  were  induced  to  show  them  so  much  favor 
as  to  pass  an  act  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  testify  their 
allegiaDoe.t 

Although  this  concession  was  received  with  gratitude  by  tbo 
majority  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  a  few  of  timid  consciences 
stated  some  theological  objections  against  the  oath  which  the 
act  required  to  be  taken.  Among  these  was  Dr.  De  Boi^ 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossoryi  and  the  learned  author  of 
'*  Hibemia  Dominioana."  In  asupplement  to  this  work  published 
in  1772,  he  noticed  the  form  of  an  oath  which  was  similar  in 
many  particulars  to  that  now  imposed,  and  he  unreservedly 
•ondemDed  its  clauses.  Actuated  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  as  extensively 
as  possible  faia  sentiments  upon  the  important  question  then  in 
agitation,  be  caused  copies  of  hu  Hibemia  Dominioana  and 
its  supplement,  to  be  presented  to  some  of  the  Protestant 
dignitaries,  and  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  then,  as  it 
uniformly  ever  has  been,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
any  measure  of  indulgence  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Tlua  ill-advised  step  was  deeply  deplored  by  many  of  the  other 


*  On  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727,  the  Oatholics  had  alio 
prai«ted  an  address  of  eongratnlation  to  the  king,  wUeh  was  jm- 
sented  to  the  Lords  Jostioes  by  Lord  Delvin  and  several  reqtectable 
Catholic  gentlemen,  bat  it  was  received  with  contemptuous  silence 
and  never  even  acknowledged. 

t  13  &  14  Qeo.  HI.  c.  35. 1'his  set  is  said  to  have  had  this  Bingular 
origin.  The  celebrated  but  eccentric  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Derrj,  whilst  at  dinner  one  day  with  the  Professors  of  the  Irish 
College  in  Toulouse,  lamented  the  hard  necessity  which  man;  of  the 
ablest  and  best  Irishmen  were  under  of  spending  their  lives  abroad  ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  could  not  see  why  they  should  refuse  alle- 
giance to  their  native  sovereign,  but  that  until  thev  renounced  the 
opinionB  entertained  by  them,  militating  against  the  lives  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath — alluding  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Catholics  were 
calnmniously  sud  to  hold — he  could  not  countenance  them  at  home. 
This  observation  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  in  which  he  was  assured 
that  his  impresrions  were  most  erroneous,  that  Catholics  abhorred 
the  doctrines  imputed  to  them,  and  were  willing  to  gjive  every 
proof  of  allfsiance  which  could  be  required.  On  hislordship's  rettun 
to  Ireland  these  statements  were  circulated  by  him  among  his  poli- 
tical fiiends,  and  tended  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  act. 
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Catholic  Bishops,  and  a  provincial  s^nod  of  the  Munaler  prc' 
lates  was  held  in  Julj^^  177d>  when  it  waa  unanioftoaaly  agraed, 
that  the  proposed  oiUh  of  all^iance  ooiitamed  nothinc  that 
vaa  contrary  to  the  principlea  of  the  Roman  Catholio  iw{pcni. 
Nor  did  ther  stop  Dere.  Th«j  also  anaiiialoiidj  e^ressed 
their  dissent  trom  the  doctrine  put  forward  by  Dr.  De  Bo^ 
in  reference  to  the  oatfa. 

Although  this  declaration  was  transmitted  to  Borne,  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pope ;  whoj  on  peroaing 
it,  and  ezamimng  the  proposed  oath,  with  a  transhition  of  which 
he  had  been  fhmisfaed,  expressed  his  ardent  hope  "  that  the 
kindaMs  of  the  legislsitare  would  shortly  be  farther  extnided 
to  his  suffering  ohudien  i"  a  party  was  atill  to  be  found,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Dr.  Carpenter  the  Bo  man  Catholio  Arch- 
bishop of  DtU)lin,  who  from  an  excessive  timidity  of  oonscienee^ 
still  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  the  oath* 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  occasioned  cousi- 
derable  uneasiness  to  the  Munster  prelates ;  and  to  tfd  thraa 
in  thttr  attempts  to  overcome  the  oppMition  thus  onexpeetedlv 
raised,  0*Leftryproducedapamphlet  entitled  "Ix^tyAseated, 
in  which  he  sucoesafoUy  vindicated  the  oath  from  die  objeotumi 
advanced  against  it. 

lu  this  pamphlet,  the  style  of  which  is  singularly  clear  and 
energetic,  CLeary  examines  the  proposed  oath  article  by 
article,  investigates  with  unusual  and  almost  startling  boldness 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholio  Church  r^arding  the  allMianoe 
due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign ;  repudiates  with  eqnaTb^d- 
ness  the  principles  laid  down  by  some  of  its  doctors  as  to  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  Pope ;  and  after  replying  to  the  several 
objections  which  had  been  raised  to  some  jxtftions  of  the  oath, 
establishes  conclusively  the  perfect  proprirty  with  which  it  might 
be  snbscribed  by  every  Catholic.  It  met  with  the  greatest 
success ;  was  most  extensively  circolated ;  called  forth  Uie 
acknowledgments  of  the  friends  of  the  govenuneiit;  was 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  large  body  of  CathoHes  ;  and 
what  was  still  more  gratifying,  was  the  effect  which  it  produced 
upon  those  who  had  been  previously  opposed  to  the  taking  of 
the  oath ;  as  we  read  that  ^'  in  November,  1 778,  Dr.  Carpenter 
at  the  head  of  seventy  of  Iiis  clergy  aud  several  hundred  Boman 
Catholio  laity,  attended  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Dublin,  aud  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  late  act  for  the  rdief 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.'^* 


*  Dodbley's  AnDutl  Register,  vol.  21,  p.  20& 
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Among  tiw  many  cakamiet  with  wbiofa  Ihe  Oatbolioft  uf 
Ircknd  were  unifoimly  asBailed,  no  charge  was  so  ftaqiiently 
and  BO  unfoundedly  brought  against  them,  as  that  uf  disloyalty, 
lu  tinoes  <rf  tranquility  t^ey  Were,  in  tlie  mere  wantonneaa  of 
inauh,  bnmded  as  traitors  and  rebels  by  their  Vrotestant  rulen, 
«hOf  it  may  b^  would  have  rejoiced  bad  the  condact  of  tha 
CakhoUoB  joatified  tiw  oharge,  aon  tims  afforded  to  th«r  op- 
pmeon  ao  ezcun  for  incrwacd  pmecntion ;  no  station,  bo*- 
ever  elaTated  or  sacred*  shielded  them  from  the  base  and 
nnmented  imputation  which  even  the  legialature,  in  its  public 
enactments,  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  against  them.  Thus  we 
have  one  act  which  recites,  "  that  whereaa  it  is  notutiooaty 
known  tfaab  tiie  late  rebellions  in  this  kingdom  have  been  cou- 
trivedt  ptomotad,  and  cwricd  on  by  Potash  ijchbiahopst  Bitthope, 
Jesaita  and  other  eodeiiAstioal  persona  of  the  Bontish  leli^o, 
and  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  was  in  danger 
from  the  nnmber  of  the  said  archbishops,  &o."*  And  another^ 
which,  to  justify  its  neforioaa  and  oppreseive  provisions,  falvely 
statee  "  that  whereas  Papists  in  this  kingdom  have  alwt^  in 
a  time  of  war  with  any  Popish  state  or  prince  kept  private 
Hktelligence  with  them  and  other  euamiea  of  thia  kingdom ;  by 
means  whereof  parts  of  the  sea-cossta  have  been  infested  and 
often  inmlted  by  privateers  chiefly  manned  by  Irish  Papists, 
who  have  robbed  several  of  his  MajertVa  faithful  snbjecta  of  all 
their  substance  by  the  ouitiivanoe  m  others»  their  Po{ndi  friendt 
io  this  kingdom."t 

So  otlerl^  unfounded  and  unwarranted  were  these  imputa- 
tions, that  in  ike  very  teeth  of  the  above  solemn  l^ialauv« 
lies,  the  rankest  enemies  of  the  Gatholica  were  at  times  oom- 
p^ed  to  admit  that  their  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  when 
other  sections  of  the  people  manifested  great  disaffection. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whose  intolerant  speech  to  both  Hoosea 
of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1745,  we  have 
before  alluded^  a  Utile  latw  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  Catholic  priesta  oo-operaled  with  their  Proteatant  brethren^ 
to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  their  pastoral  letters,  public 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  private  admonitions  were  equally 
directed  to  the  aervice  of  the  government."  And  Gurry  in  hia 
valuable  history  relates,  that  "  in  the  year  1762,  upon  a  debate 


•9  Wm.  III.,  c.l. 
1 9  George  II„  o.  6. 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  Dr.  Stone,  who  was  then  tite  Frimste, 
in  answer  to  some  objections  agaitist  the  good  faith  and  loyalty 
of  the  Catholics,  which  were  revived  with  virulence  on  that 
occasion,  declared  publicly  in  the  Uoose  of  Lords,  "  that  in  the 
year  1747,  after  the  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  hap> 
pening  to  be  in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  all 
the  papers  of  the  rebels  and  their  correspondents,  which  wen 
seized  in  the  custody  of  Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary,  and 
that  after  spending  much  time  in  examining  them  (not  without 
someshare  of  the  then  common  suspicion  that  there  might  be  some 
private  understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Irish  Catholics),  he  could  not  discover  the  least  trace,  hint,  or 
intimation  of  such  intercourse  ur  correspondence  in  them,  or 
any  of  the  letters,  favouring  or  abetting,  or  having  been  so 
much  as  made  acquainted  with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of 
those  rebels ;  and  what  he  said  he  wondered  at  most  of  all 
was,  that  in  all  his  researches  he  had  not  met  with  any  pas- 
sage in  any  of  those  papers,  from  which  lie  could  infer  that 
eituei  their  holy  father  the  Pope,  or  any  of  his  Cardinals, 
Bishops,  or  other  dignitaries  of  that  Ciinrch,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly encouraged,  aided,  or  approved  of  the  commencing  or 
carrying  on  of  the  rebellion,"* 

Even  Swift,  whose  contemptuous  and  sneering  allusions  to 
the  Catholics  are,  if  possible,  still  more  grating  than  the  un- 
disguised hatred  of  their  more  virulent  opponents,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  "as  to  Popery,  I  cannot  apprehend  this 
kin^om  to  be  in  much  danger  from  it.  The  estates  of 
Papists  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily 
diminishing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  cowardice,  and  are  of  as  little  consequence  as  women 
andchildren.  Theirnobilityandgentryareatleastone-halfruined, 
banished,  or  converted  :  they  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what 
the^  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war ;  some  of  them  are  already 
retired  into  foreign  countries ;  others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to 
follow  them  ;  and  the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still  possess 
any  lands,  are  absolutely  determined  never  to  hazard  them 
again  for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  superstition.  And  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  sunk  discarded  party,  who  neither  expect 
nor  desire  anything  more  tliau  a  quiet  life,  should  under  the 
names  of  Highflyers,  Jacobite8,and  many  other  vile  appellations, 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
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be  charged  so  often  in  print,  and  at  oommon  tables,  with 
endeavouring  to  introduce  Popery  and  the  Pretender :  while 
the  Papists  abhor  them  above  all  other  men,  on  account  of 
severitaes  against  their  priests  in  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  when 
the  now  disbanded  reprobate  party  was  in  power.  This  I  was 
convinced  of  some  vears  ago  by  a  long  journey  into  the  southern 
parta,  when  I  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  many  priests  of 
the  puishes  I  passed  through,  and  to  my  great  satisfoction 
found  them  everywhere  abounding  in  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  late  King  Qeoi^,  for  which  they  gave  me  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
hardships  they  snfTered  under  the  Queen's  last  ministry.  The 
Catholics  were  always  defenders  of  monarchy  as  constituted 
in  these  kingdoms.  It  is  wdl  known  that  all  the  Catholics  of 
these  kingdoms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  Whigs  in  the 
best  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  wora,  bearing  as  well  iu  their 
hearts,  as  in  their  outward  profession,  an  entire  loyalty  to  the 
Boyal  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  person  and  posterity  of  Qeo^ 
the  Second  against  the  Pretender  and  all  his  adherents,  to 
which  they  think  themselves  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well  as 
consdenoei  by  the  Lenity  wherewith  they  have  been  treated 
since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  so  different  from  wli^  they 
snffered  in  the  four  last  years  of  that  Princess,  during  the 
administration  of  that  wicked  minister,  the  Earl  of  Oxford."* 
An  opportunity  was  now  afforded  to  O'Leary,  of  which  he 
at  once  availed  himself,  to  vindicate  his  fellow-Catholics  from 
the  galling  aud  unjust  opprobrium  under  which  they  labored. 
The  state  of  public  afEurs  in  1779,  was  alarming  to  a  decree. 
The  war  of  Independence  in  America  had  literally  drained 
England  of  her  troops,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France  scoured  the  Channel  unopposed ;  and  rumours  of  an 
intended  invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  large  French  force  added  to 
the  publio  terror.  It  was  with  the  greatest  anxietyj  not  un- 
mixed with  fear,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  this 
crisis  was  watched  by  the  Government,  who  began  to  appre- 
hend that  the  resentment  which  centuries  of  injustice  and 
oppression  were  so  strongly  calculated  to  excite  within  their 
breasts,  would  now  bnrst  forth,  and  induce  them  to  make  use 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  now  presented,  to  take  vengeance 


*  Reisons  for  repealing  the  Test. 
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(or  the  protrAcled  wrongs  the;  had  endofad.  And  it  thii 
period  8o  fonnidaUc  wen  the  Catholics  from  their  wealth  and 
mflaenoe,  and  itill  more  from  their  numben,  that  hftd  the; 
beea  ibsaffeeted,  the  omaequeaoee  might  indeed  hare  beea 
&td  to  fiDglaad,  embarraaeed  as  she  thao  was  hy  the  £iiiopeaB 
and  American  wan  in  which  she  was  engaged.  In  this  eoer. 
gene;  the  Qovcnunewt  was  lelieved  b?  tiie  noUe  owdoet  pf  the 
Roman  Gathobo  Bishops  and  clergy  <x  Iralaiid,  all  of  whom  came 
forward  to  impress  apoa  tbsir  flooks  the  obligiOioB  of  Bcmsiaing 
trsRt^  audlojal.  O'LearyabOiWhoseisflaeneewiththepeoEde 
was  now  itty  gnat,  addssseed  a  shoiibut  spirited  mwaltotbem, 
in  which  h^  ia  a  hondy  bat  practical  mammr,  endeMrpared  to 
show  them  the  wiekedness  and  the  foUy  of  lebellion,  with  tiie 
misenss  to  which  the;  would  infelUbly  be  expoeed,  should 
the  French  inrasion  snceeed  j  while  he  olcarl;  explained,  and 
foneibly  incalcated  the  eacrad  obligation  oi  loyalty.  This 
address  ptodnoed  the  happiest  nsnjts ;  it  assnaged  the  feeliAffs 
of  just  irritation,  which  existed  in  the  nrinds  of  many,  whUe 
itteBdedtoq«iettheappreheBBionBoftheGo?effnmentj  wdhid 
the  tiireateiied  inninon  besn  Elected,  there  oaa  bo  bat  little 
doubt  that  the  Oatholics  would  have  been  fbund  amoag  ibe 
brarest  and  staanchest  defenders  of  their  country. 

(yLeary's  next  aopearanoe  in  pablio  was  as  the  antagonist 
of  John  Weriey.  This  celebrated  man,  who  has  done  mow  to 
overthrow  tiie  Protestant  reli^on  in  England  tlma  perbftpa 
any  of  the  maucMtable  seotanes  who  have  at  varioos  epochs 
attacked  its  doctrines,  was  animated  by  a  hatred  to  Catholics, 
which  wonld  a-'ppeu  strange  in  one  who  had  so  bpldly  claimed, 
and  so  unsoropulously  exercised,  the  right  to  dissent  from  the 
Establishrd  Church,  did  not  all  the  anostlea  of  error  present 
tlie  ssBM  exnnple  of  inooosistent  hostility  to  trath.  An  asso- 
ciatiuo  styled  "(ha  Protestant  Associatien,"  had  been  formed 
in  Eaoland  by  some  popular  but  bigoted  figuoatios,  with  (be 
avowed  objeet  of  so  iotimidatang  the  Government  by  aots  of 
the  most  lawless  vit^eqee,  as  to  prevent  it  from  ^tending  any 
measares  of  relief  to  the  Catholics.  The  far-famed  Gordon 
rioto  were  the  natural  results  of  saeh  an  uaprineipled  ifistita- 
tion.  lu  January,  17B0,  Wesley  pubUsbed  a  letter  contaiving 
his  vcrakmof  the  civil  prinqples  of  Roman  CathtJicB,  tiO  vhich 
he  appended  a  defence  of  the  Protestant  Association ;  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  show  that  no  Qoveniment  ought  to  tderate 
Gatholicsj  while  all  Protestants  wm  called  upon  to  unite  iu 
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can^iBg  oQt  the  objects  which  the  Asaodalion  luid  in  view. 
This  production  of  Hr.  Weale;  contained  more  than  the 
ar«iag8  amount  of  ignonuic^  distortioDj  and  intolerance 
geoeraU?  diwUfcd  by  Frot£8tajit  polemical  writers  when  treat' 
ing  of  Catholicity  j  aud  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  imbned 
and  the  massarea  it  adrocated,  were  such  as  would  have  satis- 
fisd  th«  most  viralent  oppooeot  of  Popery  in  the  d^ys  when 
the  penoeatioD  it  endured  ragad  most  sereielT.  O'Lnujr  lost 
no  tune  in  answeriog  it,  in  a  pamphlet  whiJi  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  bast  of  bis  many  exceUent  tracts;  and  though  vie  maj 
Qot  find  in  it  much  ekgance  of  stvle^  or  purity  of  diction, 
still  we  caimot  but  adnire  the  sound  argameiits,  happy  aUu- 
sioDs>  and  dignified  xemonstrancea,  with  which  it  is  reolete. 
S*  boldly  but  bumoirpasly  repels  the  issinuations  maae  by 
Wesley — whom  ha  ternw  w$  reformer  of  the  Befonnation,-- 
against  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics ;  addacing  his  own  cojaduct 
at  St.  Maloea,  to  which  we  before  alluded,  as  a  proof  of  the  cou- 
seifiotioua  oonriction  which  he,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
GatbolicS}  «utertained,  thataUc^aace  to  the  sovereign  was  one 
of  the  most  sacred  obtigations  of  the  subject.  He  reproaches 
Ids  antagonist  wUh  ea£avoaiang  to  increase  the  religious  dis- 
senaions,  unhappily  but  too  extensively  prevalent^  instead  of 
seeking  to  allay  them,  and  produce  harmony  and  concord 
amongst  the  members  of  all  deoominaticHis.  He  corrects  the 
erroneous  interpretations  juid  misconceptipnd  of  Hr.  Wesley, 

Xding  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
^nantly  inveighs  against  the  injustice  of  making  Catholics 
answerable  for  any  misconduct  or  miatakeon  the  part  of  their 
predeceascn^  while  he  shows  bow  forcibly  they  can  retaliate 
and  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Protestants  the  innjtunerable  errors 
and  excesses  of  the  various  he resiarchs  and  sectaries  that  have 
at  various  epochs  agitated  the  Church.  He  vindicates  tlio 
Sacram^  of  Penance  from  the  absurd  allegations  made 
against  it,  ezj^ains  its  nature  and  efficacy,  and  shows  that  so 
far  from  the  power  of  tiie  Pope  over  Catholics  being  unlimited, 
t^  foundov  of  new  sects  liave  ever  arrogated  to  themselves 
greater  authority  than  any  of  the  pontiffs  have  ever  ventured 
to  assume :  for  whiie  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
rel^on  cannot  be  in  the  least  altered  by  any  Pope,  the  founder 
of  the  most  insignificant  sect  can  at  his  pleasure  vary,  increase 
or  difflijiish  the  tenets  of  lus  followers.  He  ridicules  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  ^spenaationa,  which  the  Protestants  will  insist 
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on  laying  to  the  charge  of  Catholics :  shom  that  were  it  really 
held,  all^ings  of  whatever  religion  they  might  be,  should  desire 
to  have  none  but  Protestant  subjects,  as  on  their  alliance 
alone  could  they  depend ;  and  proves  still  more  strongly-  its 
ahnordity  by  Uie  condact  of  Uie  oppressed  Catholics  of  Iieluid, 
who  had  fiir  ceBtttries  submitted  to  the  most  galling  and  vio- 
lent persecution,  when  all  that  was  reqaisite  to  bee  them  from 
their  sufferings,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  most 
favoured  fellow-subjects,  was  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjara- 
tion,  with  the  obligation  of  observing  which,  tbey  could  imme- 
diately afterwards,  by  the  supposed  tenet,  be  dispensed. 

The  fore^ing  controvmy  was  not  attended  with  any  display 
of  those  acrimonious  feelings  which  are  bat  too  generally  the 
concomitants  of  polemical  disputes,  O'Leary  and  Wesley, 
sometime  afterwards,  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend ;  each 
was  pleased  with  the  other,  aud  they  parted  with  expressions 
of  kindness  and  regret.  At  tbb  period  also,  O'Leary  made 
the  acqoaintsuce  of  Howard  the  phtlaothropist,  who,  in  one  of 
his  many  benevolent  missions,  visited  Cork  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  prisons  of  that  city,  and  was  introdoeed  to 
O'Leary,  who  was  a  zealous  aud  active  member  of  a  society 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  for  the  relief  and 
discharge  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts.  In  him, 
Howard  found  a  kindred  spirit,  a  heart  as  benevolent  as  his 
owu,  and  in  after  years  he  used  to  boast  of  possessing  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Irish  friar. 

A  penod  had  now  urived  which,  from  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  appeared  to  the  friends  of  religions  liberty  to  be 
favorable  for  the  attainment  of  a  still  more  extended  measure 
of  toleration.  O'Leary  was  so  well  known  as  its  ardent  and  in- 
defatigable advocate,  and  his  fame  as  a  successful  pamphleteer 
was  so  extensively  diffused,  that  an  application  was  made  to 
him  again  to  appear  in  public  as  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  Nothing  loth,  be  obeyed  the  cul.  It  wasa  subject 
upon  which  he  had  long  felt  deeply,  and  profoundly  meditated. 
Thoroughly  imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
the  Oospe),  and  having  a  painful  and  practical  experience  of 
the  miseries  of  persecution,  lie  both  as  a  minister  of  religion 
and  an  oppressed  victim,  indignantly,  raised  his  voice  i^ost 
the  iniquities  of  a  system  from  which  so  many  woes  have  at 
all  times  emanated.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  aud  meUncboly 
reflection  that  the  two  greatest  boons  nwtowed  by  Heaven  on 
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tean — BeligTon  and  Libertjr — have  been  the  most  perrerted. 
Under  the  mask  of  the  one,  bifirotry  and  fanaticism  hnvp  deluged 
the  universe  with  the  blood  of  tortured  human  beings ;  while 
anarchy  and  licentiouane^,  in  the  name  of  the  other,  have 
appalled  mankind  hy  their  hideoiu  enormities.  And  is  it  not 
strange  that  oentoriea  of  woful  experience  shoald  still  be  in- 
sufficient to  teach  to  nationa  that  wisdom  and  that  lenity  which 
the  vise  and  the  good  have  in  all  ages,  but  unheededly, 
attempted  to  inculcate  P  Of  what  avail  have  been  the  racks,  the 
tortures,  the  imprisonments,  which  every  sect  has  successively 
andergone  i  Only  to  harden  its  votaries  in  their  obstinacy,  to 
add  »  principle  of  honor  to  celigioos  conviction :  until 

"  Pmad  of  persecution's  rage, 

Some  in  fire,  and  some  in  field. 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed,  ' 

Dying  as  their  fathers  died 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied." 
The  Bomans  of  fAA  are  represented  as  worshipping  in  private 
the  Pmates  of  their  respective  families,  while  they  all  join^ 
in  the  public  sacriOees  offered  to  the  tutelaiy  deities  of  the 
^te;  would  that,  imitating  them,  differences  in  religious 
opinitms  were  made  by  us,  our  household  Gods,  clierisbed  at 
home,  but  not  obtruded  on  the  pubhc  and  universal  adoration 
of  a  common  Creator.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been  done  of 
hte years;  but  more — much  more — zemains  to  oe  done.  The 
sanguinary  enactments  which  once  disgraced  our  statate-books, 
have  ceased  to  pollute  their  pages ;  and  Protestant  and  Catholic 
meet,  no  longer  as  oppressor  and  oppressed,  but  as  equals.  Are 
there  not,  however,  still  some  civil  disabilities  to  which  Catholics 
are  unjustly  subject;  and  why  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Do  they  not  compUin,  and  with  reason,  of  several  inequitable 
l^al  provisions,  which  affect  them  in  the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  why  are  not  these  repealed  P  It  not  all  that  they  hold 
most  sacred  in  their  religion  exposed  periodically  to  the 
blasphemous  ridicule  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  fanaticism ;  and 
why  is  the  continuance  of  such  di^raceful  exhibitions  per- 
mitted P  Has  the  spirit  of  toleration,  however  londly  pro- 
fessed, however  ostentatiously  exhibited,  penetrated,  to  the  inner 
hearts  of  those  who  once  dominated  over  the  Irish  Papists  ?  Do 
they  not  by  a  species  of  mental  reservation,  in  spite  of  their  loud 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  feel  a  dislike  bordering 
on  hatred,  a  jealousy  akin  to  rage,  of  those  Catholics 
who  attain  to  any  of  the  political  or  sodal  dignities 
48 
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frbHi  A  p&rtidipatioti  In  wh^li  th«y  *ere  so  k>Tig  &nd  so  per- 
titittcraasly  exc)utl«d  P  And  !io»  firfely,  ho*  very  tdtelj,  dn 
ifieriibers  of  the  diffftrent  communions  indulge  in  that  genaine, 
uhMer^ed  iiitetchange  of  feelin«;s  and  i^eh^,  which  is  tlie 
8#eetest  of  the  many  pleasured  of  niendahip  f  W«  ttij  math 
fear  Uiat  though  tiie  outwofka  of  kitoleranoa  have  long  been 
lAfd  tow ;  ita  oitadel  yet  «tanda>  nbt  certainly  iti  the  pride  of 
iis  once  fotmidaMe  sttengtb,  bnt  still  lefaining  much  of  ita 
fOftner  menace,  and  not  nnvilling,  had  it  tiM  oppottonity,  to 
etietdiK  aMide  of  its  previooa  fotce. 

In  noeoantiy,  at  leartof  ttodertt  fimo^,  have  the  horrors 
of  persecution  been  felt  iHlh  greater  seventy  than  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  none  have  its  evil  oonseqnence  been  more  continuously 
and  more  peniiciously  felt.  Many  of  onr  b^t  and  greatest  men 
have  at  times  raised  their  voiees  in  indignant  reprobation  of  a 
mtem  the  injustice  of  «hieh  was  equalled  only  by  its  imimlicy. 
To  few,  however,  of  l&ese  generona  advooafeea  of  Toleration — 
had  altAoat  add  to  non»— is  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitttdo  due 
than  to  CLeary.  His  essay  on  Toleretton,  containingas  itdoee, 
a  concise  epitome  of  the  many  nnanswerable  arguments  in 
favor  of  religious  fRedom ;  and  shewing  briefly  but  concluaiv^y 
the  folly  and  t^e  wifckedness  of  seeking  to  control  Mie  tnin^ 
of  men,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  we  mucn  wgret  that  oar  spwe 
will  not  permit  na  to  do  more  than  thus  rilude  to  k.  We 
teoommend,  however,  the  penurri  of  this  admiraUe  treatise  to 
all  who  Oan  take  pleasure  in  the  forcible,  yet  not  intemperate 
enunciation  of  the  grand  principles  of  boievolence  and  of  tntth ; 
and  in  the  indignant  r^ndiatiion  of  injostioe  and  oppresaaon ; 
oouched  in  laT^uage,bo[d,nervotis,  and  expressive;  and  bearing 
the  onmistakeable  impress  of  the  gename  feeling  of  boneet 
conviction^  His  bit^^rapher  mforms  na  tiwt  "  tiiis  essay  had  a 
cireulation  t^ost  nneqnalled  at  the  time  in  Ireland,  and  ma 
the  means  of  extending  the  aathor's  reputation  as  a  philantbto- 
pist,  in  a  degree  that  was  highly  vakiable  to  hn  religion,  and 
creditable  to  hitnaelf.  One  pleaAng  oonseqaence  of  its 
publication  Iras  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Honks  of 
St.  Patrick.*^ 

*  The  Monki  of  St.  Patrick,  were  foAned  Id  the year  1770  under  the 
auofiiccs  of  Ltfrd  Avdifmore  Into  a  xutilotic  Bbcieiy,  which  liod  &r  bigher 
objecU  in  HeW  than  the  rnnet  amvMtMty  with  whichltt  aamelimattr 
BMocUted.  It  VM  ooDVoaed  df  tbe  BUnt  and  nest  dlstingniihed  mm 
of  thtiduf,  and  formsd  a  collection  of  the  wit,  genluB  and  public  virtue  of 
the  counri^.  The  names  of  mttny  of  its  members  will  be  fbr  erer  remem- 
bSNd  by  It«laii4  wHh  graUnae  aad  piMe,  as  «f  tboM  who  songht  to  giv« 
her  a  coottituiion  and  raise  bar  from  hn  state  of  saljeetloD  and  depea- 
dence. 
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Honors  not  vndesemd  oontinoMl  to  be  heaped  upon 
bin.  l%e  Irish  Brigade,  a  distinguished  body  of  VuUntews, 
ftppoiaied  him  their  honomrj  Chaplain  ;  he  was  received  with 
unoaaat  macks  of  respect  by  the  National  Convention ;  while 
ths  most  influential  of  the  Irish  patriots  vied  with  each  other 
in  ealc^ingMid  honoring  the  poor  Capudun  friar. 

fiMP^hing  asened  to  promise  the  speedy  reahzation  of  the 
brigfatset  hopes  in  which  the  moet  ardent  votaries  of  rdigfons 
freedom  had  indafged.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  rapid 
flsd  oneunaf^  sacoeaa  of  the  neUonal  movement  in  favor 
<tf  logidative  mdependenee,  had  diffased  throaghoot  the  coun- 
try «  feeling  of  snjbosnded  and  universid  exultation,  while 
it  had  in  a  corresponding  d^ree '  exOtted  the  .alarm  of  the 
Qovemmsntj  by  the  prevalence  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
oiganiaed  disimtion  of  the  Protestants.  In  this  emergency 
it  looked  for  safety  to  the' veil  proved  loyalty  of  the  Oatholics. 
and  htguk  to  hotd  oat  to  them  the  prospect  of  extended 
tdaratipa  -and  imnanities.  On  finding,  however,  that  its 
qipndhenaions  -wese  nnfonttded,  acting  with  its  usual  daplioityy 
it  soon  nkpsed  into  its  former  apatihy.  Some  indulgenees 
were  it  is  trap,  extsuded  to  the  Cawolios,  but  the  anticipated 
measura  wap  never  attempted  to  be  introduced.  This,  it  is 
but  fair  to  -say,  was  perily  the  eonsequence  of  the  Catholics 
tbemselKee.  They  were  then,  as  they  have  ever  been,  a  jealous 
and  «  'disooited  body.  DwawHaons  desi^edly  sown  amongst 
tiwm  by  the  OovemMnt,  woe  fomented  b^  themsrives,  and 
from  heaqg  an  object  of  dread,  they  speedily  became  one  of 
contempt.  &o  bes  it  ever  been.  The  disunion  which  so  con- 
stantly and  so  shamefully  ^vevailed  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
leeland,  has  dways  «coasioned  them  «  protracted  and  difficult 
flten^le  in  the  alttainmeot  of  the  simpdest  measure  of  jtlstice ; 
which,  ihed  %\iej  been  united,  would  have  been  procured  with 
ease  and  celezity.  What  dees  4he  history,  evra  of  the  Catholic 
AsBooiation  disdose,  bnt  a  series  of  theeame  petty  md  ignoble 
squabbles,  that  w^  repeaited  later  on  a  different  stage  during 
the  Bepeal  Association ;  and  which  prevail  in  equal,  if  not 
flpeater  force,  at  the  present  day,  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Tenant  Le^joe.  As  in  political  so  in  social  life.  Jealousy  of 
tbek  successful  brethren  and  a  mean  subserviency  to  fashion- 
able  Proteetants,  are  but  too  frequently  the  cheraoterislics  of 
the  tBonan  Gatholics  of  Irdand. 

In  the  year  ]78fi  and  1780  <me  of  those  lawless  associa- 
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tions,  wbich  figure  so  frequently  in  the  annala  of  our  diitncted 
country,  and  which  aufortunatel;  still  continue  to  be  it?  baue, 
was  formed  in  Cork ;  and  occasioned  several  serious  disturb- 
ances by  the  nightly  assemblage  of  armed  mobs,  calling 
themselves  White-boys,  and  under  a  leader  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Capt.  Bight.  The  exorbitant  rise  which  bad  been 
made  in  their  rents;  and  the  rapadiy  with  which  the  ?rocton 
enforced  the  payment  of  tithes— -always  the  fruitful  ranroe  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland^  and  which  pressed  then  with 
intolerable  seventy  upon  the  impoverished  people — had  driven 
the  peasantry  to  despuiU.ion ;  and  in  their  madness,  they  sought, 
by  acts  of  violence,  to  abolish  the  exactions  under  which 
thety  groaned.  They  gradually  increased  in  their  demands.  Not 
content  with  denouncing  the  payment  of  rent  and  taxes,  they 
endeavoured  by  the  forcable  imposition  of  a  r^ular  anle  of 
charges,  to  diminish  the  wretched  stipend  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  derived  from  the  offerings  of  their  flocks.  They  soon 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  tithe-proctors  and  clei^men 
were  attacked,  and  their  houses  broken  into;  Protestant 
churches  were  forcebly  entered,  while  some  of  the  Catholic 
chapels  were  shut  up,  and  no  one  permitted  tu  approach  them. 
The  deluded  people  being  instigated  to  the  perpetration  of 
these  outrages  by  theii  leaders,  who  wished  to  make  use  of 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  political  designs.  (yLeary,  whose 
exertions  had  been  so  successful  in  1779,  was  entreated  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  misguided  peasants,  and  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  violence.  He  accordingly  published 
three  short  but  spirited  addresses  to  the  White-boys,  in  which 
he  familiarly  but  forcibly  demonstrated  the  folly,  the  ill^ality, 
and  the  criminality  of  their  conduct;  and  strongly  ui^ed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  submitting  with  patieuce  to  those 
evils  which  they  had  no  legal  means  of  redressing ;  while  he 
condemned  in  unmeasured  terms  the  many  acts  of  violence 
and  sacrilege  which  tbey  had  committed ;  and  enlarged  on 
the  sacred  obligation  they  were  under  of  supporting  their  own 
clergy.  His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the  publication  of 
the  above  addresses.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the  local 
magistrates,  he  accompanied  them  to  different  parts  of  the 
i-umity,  and  exhorted  the  misguided  people  to  return  to  their 
peaceable  avocations,  and  leave  the  illegal  and  dangerona 
association  of  which  they  had  been  enrolled  members.  Iluuika 
to  him,_  and   to  the  indefatigable  exertions  made  by  the 
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Catholic  bishops  and  clergj  to  assist  the  eflnrts  of  the  civil 
and  militai^  authorities,  the  insurrection  was  happilj  suppress- 
ed, before  it  had  occasioned  the  dreadful  disasters  which  were 
at  one  time  apprehended  from  it. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  its  suppression  been  effected,  than 
the  Attestant  clergy,  who  had  Been  in  the  greatest  alarm  in 
cousequence  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them  and  their  tithes, 
came  forward  in  defence  of  that  ecclesiastical  establishment 
which,  despite  the  denunciations  of  the  wisest  politicians,  and 
the  execrations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  still 
continues  an  incubus  upon  the  country,  paralysirig  every 
eSbrt  to  improve  its  condition*  and  perpetuating  the  ill-feeling 
and  dissension  which  have  ever  been  its  bane.  They  were  led 
on  by  Dr.  Daigenan  of  intolerant  notoriety  ;  who,  under  the 
signatore  of  Theophilus^  published  a  pamphlet  which  was  an 
exact  reflex  of  bis  own  distempered  mind.  In  it  he  made  a 
most  nnmerited  attack  upon  Father  CyLeair;  grossly  mis- 
represented his  motives,  distorted  his  acts,  and  commented  on 
his  whole  conduct  In  a  style  which  was  at  once  most  disrespect- 
ta\  to  him,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Its  literary  merits,  however,  were  but  small ;  and  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  quickly  sunk  into  merited  oblivion,  had  it 
not  acquired  authority  by  the  sanction  given  to  its  mis-state- 
ments by  Dr.  WoodwartI  the  Prulestant  Bishop  of  Clo^ne. 
This  prelate,  in  a  work  which  he  published  at  this  time, 
entitled  "  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  indulged 
in  the  most  unwarranted  and  severe  reflections  on  tiie  Catholic 
prelacy  and  their  principles,  white  he  cotnitenanced  the 
calumnious  and  offensive  attacks  which  Duigenan  had  made 
upon  CLeary.  In  the  recent  riots  of  the  White-boys — 
wliomheproclaimedtobe*'aPopi8hbandittispiritedup  by  agita- 
ting friars  and  Bomish  missionaries  sent  hither  on  purpose 
to  sow  sedition" — he  affected  to  discover  a  concerted  system 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  established  Ehurch,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Protestaut  religion  in  the  kingdom :  and  be  did 
not  hesitate  to  impute  the  most  criminal  designs  to  the  Catho- 
licsj  whose  principles  he  distorted  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
virulence.  In  alluding  to  O'Lcary's  addressea  he  declared 
that  they  tended  to  sow  sedition,  "  and  if  such  were  his  design 
they  were  most  artfully  contrived  to  produce  that  effect."  The 
appearance  of  Dr.  Woodward's  pamphlet  produced  a  profound 
and  painful  impression ;  and  excited  amongst  the  Catholics 
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no  small  depee  of  alarm  and  dismay ;  as  it  sooght  to  affljl 

anew  upon  them  the  oft^repeaied  and  <^T^akid  lAargsa 
of  disloyalty  and  sedition. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr. 
James  Butler  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishopof  Cashel,and  Iras 
followed  by  the  publication  hj  the  latter  of  a  ju8ti6ca(ion<tf  tb» 
Boman  Oathoiio  religion,  in  which  the  chai^  bronght  agunat  it 
by  Dr.  Woodward  were  refuted*  In  the  conxie  «  thiaco^ro- 
versy  O'Leary's  name  was  so  frequently  intzodueed,  and  his 
writings  were  so  severely  and  so  undeservedly  oeasared,  that 
he  was,  in  self  defence,  compelled  to  appear  once  mors  ia 
print,  to  free  himself  from  the  odious  nuumnies  with  whieb 
he  waa  assailed. 

Aooordingly  he  soon  prodaced  a  long  and  eUbonte  dafenoa 
of  his  conduct  daring  the  dirtart>ancea  in  Cork ;  in  which  he 
gave  a  clear  and  detailed  history  of  the  whole  transaotion,  and 
baldly  and  successfoily  repelled  the  offensive  charges  which 
Duigenan  had  first  brought  against  him,  and  which  had  been 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Woodward,  lie  thea  entered  at  considerable 
length  on  a  refutation  of  the  ai^uments  advanced  by  the 
Bishop  against  the  principles  of  Catholicity  i  and  craol  Inded 
by  hnmoronsly  alluding  to  several  absurdities  vhioh  Um 
pamphlet  contained.  This  production  cannot  of  course  b« 
read  at  the  present  day,  with  any  of  that  interest  which  it 
excited  at  its  first  appearance  in  1787 ;  but  it  will  well  rqwv 
the  labor  of  perusal,  as  the  manly  and  powwful  anawer  of  a 
high-minded  and  mnch  maligned  man  to  the  unjust  calumniea 
wbAch  had  been  heaped  upon  him.  It  has  been  described 
as  "a  masterpiece  or  wit,  ai^ument,  delicate  irOM,  and 
admirable  writing;  and  was  not  less  remarkable  for  tha 
rapidity  with  which  it  waa  written  (in  less  than  eight  hours) 
than  for  the  pointed  animadversion  which  pervaded  the  whc^e.'** 
Though  we  do  not  assent  to  all  that  this  friendly  critic  has 
said  m  its  praise,  we  gladly  admit  its  many  cluma  to  our 
admiration.  In  this  delbice  occurs  the  &r-faned  ratortof 
O'Leaiy,  to  Dr.  Woodward,  who  objected  to  Uie  Oatht^  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory.  "  However  clamoroos  a  mitred  divine  may 
be  about  a  Popish  Petitory,  he  may  perhaps  go  further,  and 
speed  worse." 

Tfaovgh  his  defence  waa  admitted  to  be  complete,  and  was 
sought  for  and  read  with  the  ntmost  avidity  a&d  delight^  it  at 


*  Gentleman's  Marine,  for  Jan.  1802, 
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the  tBine  time  exposed  O'Linry  to  eoositknli^e  tronble  sdiI 
annoxance.  He  ww  9it««ked  on  tdl  «de»  vilh  the  utmost 
violence  anU  ftcrimony.  iti  oue  of  the  debates  od  Mr. 
Gnttaii's  motion  for  b  rapamutatiQD  of  tithes,  Mr.  Toler 
(subseqaently  Lord  Norbury)  spoke  of  his  defence  in  tenos  of 
•aok  btttfirnoit  and  warmth  a«  to  draw  from  Curraii  the 
foUowiug  tribixte  to  O'Lear/a  worth  and  eharacter" : — Mr. 
O'Leary  is,  tomj  knovledge,  a  mao  of  the  roost  innocent  and 
amiable  umplioity  of  manners  iu  private  life.  The  reflection 
of  twenty  yevs  in  a  clcoster  baa  severely  regul^d  his  passions, 
and  deepiy  informed  his  luderstanding.  As  to  his  talents, 
they  ara  public,  and  I  believe  hia  right  xeverend  opponent 
has  Ibnnd  himaelf  overmatched  by  him  aa  a  controversialists 
In  this  instance,  it  vas  just  he  should  feel  his  superiority it 
was  the  superiority,  not  of  genius  only,  but  of  truthrn-of  the 
msrits  of  the  respective  cauaee.  It  was  the  superiority  iif 
defence  over  aggression.  It  was  the  victory  of  a  man,  seeing 
the  miseries  of  his  country  like  a  philosopher  and  a  tolerating 
Christiaq*  and  lamentii^  them  like  a  feltow-sabject,  obtained 
over  an  adversary  who  was  nnfortnnately  led  away  from  his 
natural  gentleness  and  candpur  to  see  these  aame  miseries 
throu^  a  dark  and  fallacious  medium." 

Nor  was  it  merely  by  his  opponents  that  he  was  assailed. 
One,  who  like  O'Lear^,  had  always  been  the  apostle  of  peace, 
and  the  uncumprpmising  advocate  of  loyalty,  was  uusutt^d  for 
tbs  times  which  were  now  unhappily  approaching  ^  when  dii^ 
■eaaipna  wen  to  be  fomented,  dtscoutents  aggravated,  and 
sedition  diffused  by  t^iose,  who  iu  the  spread  of  repub^oan 
agitation,  sought  for  that  national  regeneration,  which  jn  their 
Utopian  theories,  they  looked  upon  iK>t  merely  as  feasible,  but 
aaeaaly  to  be  «Sected.  £ven  on  previous  oocaeiona,  though 
his  services  luid  been  gratefully  acknowled^  b^  the  large 
body  0$  the  GathoUoa  of  Ireland,  some  of  them  had  r^rded 
him  with  a  species  of  jealous  suspicion.  This  feeling  was 
now  artfully  fomented,  long-fbrgotten  calumnies  were  revived ; 
his  motives  were  purposely  misconstrued,  his  actions  misrepre^ 
sented,  while  he  himself  was  made  the  object  of  low  ridicule 
and  caricature.  Naturally  of  a  vehement  temper,  and  feelings 
nwrb^ly  acute ;  and  with  an  imagioatioD  which  h&d  a  Wndjency 
to  exaggeiate  dil^ulties.  and  antjcipalns  misl]»fto)W#  the 
nnhappy  circumstaoees  of  the  countiy,  and  -the  ingrajitade 
displayedtowardshimself,  produced  the  most  iwinful  im]H-esBion 
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upon  him.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anjr  good, 
and  disgusted  at  the  treatnieut  he  bad  experienced,  he  willingly 
agreed  to  leave  a  country,  a  further  residence  iu  which  he 
found  to  be  disagreeable,  and  frotu  which  he  ap^heuded  that 
peace  bad  fled  for  ever. 

He  proceeded  to  London  in  and  was  soon  after 

appointed  as  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  Bmbaasy ;  having  as  his 
colleague.  Dr.  Hoasey,  afterward  Bishop  of  Waterford."  His 
arrival  in  London  was  hailed  with  delight  by  his  countrymen 
who  were  residing  in  the  metropolis,  all  of  whom  liasteiwd  to 
testify  their  esteem  of  his  chanu^,  and  their  gratitude  for 
his  exertions  in  favor  of  region  and  tiberty.  With  Edmund 
Burke  he  soon  became  intimate,  and  was  him  introduoed  tu 
some  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  who  were  most  £avMaUy 
impressed  by  his  simple  yet  dignified  manner,  set  off  as  it  was 
by  his  wit  and  pleasantry.  The  ill-feeling,  however,  which 
had  assailed  him  in  Ireland  pursued  him  to  London,  sod  be 

*  Thonuu  HusMy  vas  a  member  of  an  old  and  respectable  Irish 
ftmily,  and  was  educated  In  the  Univeraitjr  of  Salamanca.  His  earl; 
wish  was  to  become  a  Trappist,  but  his  professors  struck  with 
his  abilitj,  induced  the  Pope  to  command  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  missionary.  Aft«r  his 
ordination  be  returned  to  London,  and  officiated  for  sevwal  years  as 
first  cbapluo  to  the  Spanish  Embassy.  As  a  preacher  he  was  mnoh 
admired,  and  was  very  effective  and  succesafuL  Duringjbis  residence  in 
Xiondon  he  was  intimate  with  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  ^tt,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  was,  during  many  veara,  the  bosom  ftieud  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  oneoccasion  George  III.  aeeidentally  made  his  acqoaio. 
tance,  and  was  so  impressed  by  his  manner,  person,  and  conversatioD, 
that  he  insisted  on  his  accompanying  Mr.  Gumherlsnd  whom  the 
British  Oovemment  sent  to  Spfun  on  a  secret  mission,  during  the 
American  war.  At  Madrid  he  was  shewn  the  greatest  marks  of 
respect  and  admiration  ;  and  on  bis  return  home  was  thaniied  by  the 
Government.  To  Dr.  Hussey  is,  in  great  measure,  due  the  estab- 
lishment of  Majnootb,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  In  1797 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  soon  after  his  elevation 
he  published  a  pastoral,  which,  at  the  time,  excited  considerable 
animadversion,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  Government,  as  it 
treated  of  some  topics  in  a  tone  which  was  not  then  deemed  re^wct- 
fol.  In  1603,  Dr.  Huseey  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  associated 
with  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  aud  the  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  in  the 
arran^ment  of  the  details  of  the  Concordat.  In  this  affair  his  talents 
and  his  prudence  were  eminently  displayed,  and  excited  the  adndration 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  who  was  afterwards  heard  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Hussey  in  tarma  of  respect.  In  July,  1803,  while  bathing  at  Tramora 
he  was  seised  with  an  apoplectic  fit  which  soon  ternunated  bis  life 
at  an  advanced  H(;t<. 
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had  oot  been  long  there,  when  he  had  to  publish  his  denial  of 
a  most  annoying  report,  which  had  some  years  preriooaly  been 
maliciously  circuited,  and  was  agaiu  revived,  that  he  had 
changed  his  religion,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
teataut  church.  In  this  letter  he  alluded  in  terms  of  severe 
bat  toacbing  reproach  to  the  recantation  of  Lord  Donboyne, 
which  had  leeenlly  scandslisEed  and  afflicted  the  Catholics  of 
the  kingdom.* 

During  the  Utter  year  of  his  residence  in  London,  O'Leary 
officiated  at  St.  Patrick's  Chapel,  Sutton-slreet,  Soho-sqaare; 
and  his  labours  in  instructing  and  relieving  the  ignorant  and 
ind^eot  Irish,  wbo  compoaeain  great  measure  his  congregation', 
were  moat  indeAigitable,  and  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  His  sermons  were  universally  admired,  and  crowds 
of  all  classes  flocked  to  his  chapel  to  hear  him  "iireach. 

Uia  long  residence  in  France,  the  friends  he  bad  there  made, 
and  the  pleasant  associations  connected  with  the  many  happy 
years  he  Imd  spent  at  St.  Maloes,  had  inspired  O'Leary  with  a 
feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  the  country.    This  feeling  was 

*  John  Butler,  who  Bubiieqacntly  became  the  tw^fth  Lord  Dan- 
boyoe,  catered  the  church  at  au  early  age ;  but  in  cotuequence  of 
the  loss  of  an  e;e,  his  ordination  was  postponed  until  this  canonical 
impediment  was  dispensed  with  at  Rome.  On  a  vacaoc;  oecnrring 
in  the  see  of  Cork,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  that  diocese,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  for  twentj-three  years.  His  brother  and 
his  nephew  having  both  died  without  issue,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Dunboyne ;  and  being,  the  last  remaining  scion  of  that  distin> 
goished  family,  his  pride  of  birth,  with  which  be  bad  always  been 
deeply  imbued,  led  him  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  from 
his  T0W9,  and  permission  to  marry,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  family. 
This  unheard'of  request  was  of  course  peremptamly  refused  by  the 
Pope.  The  unhappy  nobleman,  however,  carried  away  by  his  pride, 
persisted  in  his  resuution,  and  though  far  advanced  in  years, 
was  married  in  (Honmel  to  a  youn^  lady,  a  relative  of  his  own, 
named  Butler.  When  this  painful  intelligence  reached  the  Pope, 
be  addressed  a  lettar  of  stem  yet  dignified  rebuke  to  him,  in  which 
be  most  improsively  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  heinousness 
of  his  conduct.  It  was,  however,  unheeded  by  the  infatuated  man, 
end,  though  after  his  apostacy,  he  studiously  avoided  officiating  at 
any  reli^oas  ceremony,  it  was  not  until  the  near  approach  of  <Math 
that  he  was  reoonciled  to  the  church  be  had  so  shamefully  betrayed. 
He  expressed  the  deepest  repentance  fur  the  scandal  he  had  occa- 
sioned, and  devised  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  property  to  the 
college  of  Maynootb.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  the  object 
be  had  had  in  view  in  taking  the  step  by  which  he  had  deserted  the 
ohnreh,  was  not  flilflllsd,  as  be  did  not  uave  any  ohiMren. 
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inonised  by  hu  mpeet  for  the  clergy,  his  innate  lofe  of 
monarcliy,  and  a  »eutiineDt  of  r^^d  and  affeotion  for  the  old 
nobility  of  France.  All  these  feeliuga  combined  to  inspire 
him  with  a  profound  hormr  of  the  Bevoluiion,  which  haa  ao 
lecenlly  a&ighted  Europe  by  ita  enormities  j  and  his  exertions 
were  unoeaaing  in  endeaiouring  to  alleviate  the  aafferinga  and 
prirationato  which  the  emuranti^  and  more  eapecaally  Um 
clergy,  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly  their  oonuby  and  ftafca 
refuge  in  England^  were  expoaed,  when  in  their  frieudlesa  and 
destitate  condition  they  fonnd  themselves  in  a  strange  land. 

O'Leanr  enjoyedj  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  pen- 
aitm  of  £300  a-year  from  the  Iriab  goTemmeni.  Ur.  Cfaailea 
Batter,  in  hia  "Memoiia  of  tbe  Gatbolica",  statea  that  Cbb 
pension  waa  awarded  to  him  '*  for  hia  aerrioea  in  tranquiUiziiig 
the  spirit  of  lawlesBneaa  aod  ontrage  which  had  ahewn  itself 
in  many  parte  of  Ireland,  bni  feanal  <tf  hia  aaeendancy  over 
the  Irish  peasantry,  the  Rov»nment  auieied  a  ooaditicm  that 
he  ahould  reside  in  England.*'  This  siatemeot,  bowevn',  is 
eontroverted  by  Dr.  England,  who,  in  his  **  Life  of  G^Lauj,  *' 
infotras  na,  that  dnring  hia  viait  to  DubliDj  in  1782,  be  waa 
waited  on  by  a  nntleman,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Ooveni- 
ment,  acknovled^d  the  great  good  which  his  writings  bad 
produced,  and  intimated  a  wish  that  be  would  publiah  a 
defence  of  the  measure  upon  which  the  administoition  were 
then  engaged.  This,  OLeary  peremptorily  refased  to  do; 
and  when  it  waa  hinted  that  hia  ailenee  would  be  tuneable  to 
srioiaters,  he  retried  with  warmth,  '*  that  be  never  wonld  be 
silent  whilst  his  exertions  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  his 
ooontry  or  hia  religion."  He  was  then  informed  that  a  pen- 
sion of  £]  50  a-year  was  to  be  offisred  to  him,  without  any 
condition  in  the  least  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  an  Irishman 
or  a  Catholic  being  annezra  to  it  A  change  of  ministry  soon 
after  oecnrred,  vad  the  promised  peneion  vaa  sever  {Mid. 
Other  oflen  were  also  feeqnently  made  to  O'Leairy  before  he 
left  Irdand  by  the  ministry,  to  induce  him  to  use  his  pen  in 
defence  of  the  various  measures  they  were  introducing,  aod  on 
one  occa»on  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  supporier  of  a 
govemmeot  newspaper ;  with  aU  of  which  requests  he  deelincd 
to  comply,  fie  had  not,  however,  been  rending  kuig  in 
London,  when  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Sydney's  seemtarj,  who 
stated  to  him  that  the  government,  auxious  to  testify  thcdr 
approbation  <£  the  sfforta  he  had  luiiformly  oyule  to  pnenete 
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peace,  good  order,  and  aninimity  MBongei  bis  eoantryiwii, 
wished  to  offer  hioa  a  pensioD,  the  sawtint  of  which  he  van 
himself  to  name.  "  The  racretsry  took  the  liberty  of  a&kilig 
a  qaeetion,  to  whidi,  at  the  ume  time,  he  did  not  iusist  on 
reoeiving  an  answer — whether  in  the  event  of  any  popular 
commotion  in  Irelandi  as  it  was  dreaded  woukl  be  the  oaic 
from  the  diffanon  of  American  republican  notions,  O'Learjr 
would  advocate,  as  formerly,  principles  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  f 
To  this  question  sn  uuhentatitig  reply  was  giveu,  confirm^ry 
of  the  known  inflexibility  of  O'Leary's  political  conduct :  with 
regard  to  the  pension  he  never  had  sought  for  one  j  though  at  a 
former  period  of  hie  life,  something  of  the  kind  had  been  hinted 
to  him — in  the  present  instance  be  was  ^tefal  to  tlw  govera- 
mcut  for  tbeir  reooUeotioa  of  him,  and  suggested  that  the 
utmost  of  his  claims  wonld  be  anawcnd  by  £100  a-^r.  He 
Was  afterwards  t^oially  informed  that  his  presence  in  Iretaod 
waa  neoBsaary  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pension  placed  on 
the  Ust  of  that  conntry  t  he  repaired  thither,  and  after  the 
neeeesaiy  formalitiea  were  gone  thioughj  he  became  entitled  to 
£200  per  annum."  M'o  condition,  as  stated  by  Butler,  reqoi- 
ring  him  to  reside  in  England^  waa  aanexed,  nor  does  there 
sewn  any  occasion  for  believing  that  further  ioterfwence  in 

Solitical  ooncerns  was  interdicted  to  CLeary,  His  indepen- 
ence  of  character  was  too  great  for  him  to  have  ever  sub- 
mitted to  each  a  reetraiat,  and  we  andthathe  subsequently  took  a 
vexT  active  pert  in  the  nttempta  which  were  made  by  the 
CatholioB  to  proeoie  from  the  b^ishitare  additaonal  measures 
of  relief.  His  Ust  production  being  "An  Address  to  the 
Lurde  Spiritual  and  Temporal,"  in  which  he  warmly  protested 
againat  the  passing  of  a  bill,  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Harry  Mildmay-^e  Chambers 
of  that  day-^e  proviaians  of  which  were  aimed  at  insulting 
and  annoying  the  religiott*  ladies  who  were  wsiding  in  eonvante, 
and  in  which  he  repliedwithaUhisformerBeal  and  vKOur  to  the 
oft.repeated  calumnies  which  he  had  so  firequeutly  been  called 

opon  to  refute.  ,  .  ,  .         v  ,v 

Tn  November  1779,  CLeary  waa  selected  to  preach  the 
fUBBral  sermon  at  the  obsequiee  perforuwd  in  London  to  the 
memorv  of  Pope  Pine  Vi.,  whose  virtue?,  eufferings,  and  death 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minda  of  men  of  ^ 
r^siotts  peraoasioiia.  Nor  wore  his  literary  labours  yet  ended. 
IHmi«  his  leaidenoe  in  LomUm,  two  prodactioDs  of  his  pen 
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were  publislied.  One  was  a  memorial  in  behalf  nf  the  fathers 
of  La  Trappe,  aud  the  orphans  coramiltH  to  their  care,  in 
whicli  he  made  a  tonching  appeal  to  the  charitj^  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  £i^^nd,  to  assist  the  Trappists,  who,  compelled  to  fl/ 
from  one  country,  and  driven  from  another,  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  destitution.  The  other  was,  the  "  Address  **  to  the 
Ijords  against  Sir  Henry  Mlldmay'a  projeoted  bill,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

The  dreadful  couvnUion  of  Ireland  in  1798,  and  the  atro- 
cities with  which  it  was  accompanied,  occasioned  CXLeary  the 
deepest  affliction.  Indignant  at  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  ascribe  to  religious  unaticism,  the  distractions  which  the 
Government  had  excited  by  its  6agran(  misrule,  if  it  did  not 
actually  inirtigate  them  in  its  nefarious  policy;  andatthein* 
suiting  manner  in  which  his  name  liad  been  mentioned  by 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave  in  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Hebellions'  ; 
(yLeary  formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  a  work  which 
would  contain,  not  merely  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  which 
liad  been  circulated  against  the  Catholics,  bot  would  at  the 
same  time  be  an  authentic  history  of  the  insnrrediion.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  a  collection  of  valaable  manuscripts,  and 
procured  from  his  friends  full  and  authentic  details  of  all  the 
transactions  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  unfortunately  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  of  which  he  soon  after*  died,  and 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  prevented  him  from  earring 
this  resolution  into  effieot.  Finding  faimoelf  unable  to  continue 
the  work,  and  hearing  that  Hr.  Plowden  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  task,  he  transmitted  to  him  all  the  matenals  he  had 
been  able  to  procure,  and  these  were  of  the  most  material 
assistance  to  the  latter  in  the  preparation  of  his  invaluable 
"  Historical  Review  "  which  was  soon  after  published. 

Towards  the  end  of  1801  Cljeary  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  ill  health,  and  despondency,  that  his  pli^idsns,  having 
ahausted  their  skill  in  vain  endeavoars  to  alienate  his  disease, 
as  a  last  resource  advised  him  to  visit  the  South  of  France. 
Following  their  advice,  he  proceeded  there,  accompanied  by  a 
medical  ^end  ;  but  not  experiencing  the  relief  which  had 
been  anticipated,  and  immeasurably  shocked  at  the  then  st^ 
of  French  society — so  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  his 
youth — a  slate  which  he  characterized  by  querulously  declaring 
"  that  there  was  not  o  gentleman  in  all  France" — ^he  resolved  on 
returning  to  Loudon.   The  violence  of  his  disease,  however. 
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^  a^^vated  by  a  rough  passage  from  France,  and  Ins  death 
occurred,  rather  aoddenly,  the  day  after  bis  retuni  to  London, 
the  8th  of  January.  1802.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  grave- 
yard attached  to  St.  Pnncras'  church  ;  and  a  monument  was 
placed  o?er  it  by  Earl  Moira,  subseqaently  Marquis  of  Haat- 
ingB,  who  wished  thus  to  testify  his  respect  for  uie  character, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  genius,  of  Arthur  CyLeary. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  O'Leary's  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  Catholicity,  without 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  difference  which  happily 
exists  between  the  time  at  which  he  first  appeared,  and  the 
present  day.  To  snperficial  minds  it  may  aeem,  that  too  great 
a  stresB  has  been  laid  upon  his  exertions  ;  too  much  attriboted 
to  his  literary  efforts ;  and  too  high  a  meed  of  admiration 
claimed  for  his  many  and  varied  prodactions.  If  we  reflect 
however,  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  when 
CXLeary  first  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  bis  proscribed  reli- 
gion ;  and  on  the  social  d^radation  to  which  the  Catholics 
had  been  reduced  by  the  long  continued  persecution  they  had 
endured  ;  we  may  veil  feel  surprise ; — not  so  uneh  at  the 
results  which  attended  his  exertions — as  at  the  courageous 
spirit  which  he  manifested  in  venturing  even  to  appeal  to  the 
justice,  not  to  say  the  indulgence,  of  his  Protestant  fellow.sub- 
jects.  At  a  time  when  the  wish  once  expressed  by  an  intoi- 
ennt  opponent  was  almost  literally  gratified,  and  a  Catholic 
scarcely  ventured  to  address  a  Protestant  with  bia  hat  on;  when 
— as  some  still  living  can  recollect — a  Cktholic  as  he  walked 
the  street  was  immediately  recognizable  by  his  abject  air  and 
demeanonr       required  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  couri^^ 

*  A  curious  iostance  of  the  efftet  produced  od  indiTidoals,  by 
the  operation  of  the  peoal  laws,  is  given  br  Wyse  in  bla  **  Historiod 
Sbetoh  of  the  Catholic  Association.*'—*'  The  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  parishes  is  one  of  the  printipal  towns  of  Ireland,  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  public  promenade.  For  forty  years  he  had  lived 
in  the  utmost  seclusioo  from  Protestant  eyes,  sbietdinff  himself  from 
persecution  under  his  silence  and  obscurity.  ■  But  tne  influence  of 
the  persecution  remuned  after  the  persecution  itself  had  passed  away. 
After  the  concessions  of  1783,  a  friend  induced  him,  for  the  first 
time,  to  visit  the  rest  of  the  town.  He  appeared  amongst  his  fellow 
citizens  as  an  intruder,  and  shrunk  back  to  his  retreot  the  moment  he 
was  allowed.  It  was  with  difficulty,  and  on  the  most  urgent  occasions 
only,  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  it.  Seldom  did  he  appear  on 
the  walk  afterwards,  and  it  was  always  with  the  averted  eyes  and 
the  faltering  step  of  a  slave." 
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for  a  |)oor  Friar,  to  break  throngh  the  habits  <rf  subnkrfTe 

deferenoe,  which  lengthened  sanering  and  d^radation  had 
induced  ;  and  boldly  to  dei^and,  Knd  nltiioately  wring  from  a 
hostile  dominant  porij,  privities  and  immunities  whicti  Ms 
fellow  OfltholioB  had  kmg  sighed  for  in  vain,  and  had  almost 
regarded  as  nii^tainajble.  Ail  this  O'Lear^  did.  He  cod- 
tended  against  and  oTercame  diftcuUies^  which,  to  one  less 
arvleBt  ^an  he,  woald  baveappeamed  inaapenUe.  He  defended 
the  principles  of  Wis  rdigion,  when  attacKed  by  viralent  and 
igiionnt  asaaHants,  with  a  boldneMi,  oMfy  eqmlled  by  his 
^iHt^  ;  while  he  trimnphaatiy  freed  than  from  tile  gross  im- 
pvtationa  soDght  to  be  cast  upon  them  br  interested  and  bi* 
goted  parties.  He  SHmly  oontribnted  to  the  diffbsicMi  tt 
milder  and  more  editable  sentiments.  whicAi  vHimatdj  led  to 
t3ie  repeil  of  mairf  <](  the  most  galling  provisions  conttfmed 
in  the  peml  code.  H«  manfaNy  vesisted  t4ie  victent  attempts 
made  m  Ins  opponeate  to  prevent  mj  relaxation  from  bemg 
^beted  in  \km  system  of  intoleianee  which  ihey  so  Tehemestly 
supported,  as  neeesBtry  for  the  permanence  of  tbeir  reiigioaa 
and  politMd  supranaoy :  vbHe  be  never,  fot  one  imtent, 
yielded  to  the  aachinattons,  which  some  of  his  own  party  were 
led  to  form  against  bim«  through  their  jealoaay  cf  his  saccessr 
fori  efforts.  And  we  do  not  uiduige  in  the  language  of  mere 
panegyric,  IhiI  simply  give  utterance  to  the  tmdi,  when 
we  afHrm,  that  to  few  is  a  deeper  deffaft  of  gratitude  dae,  by 
the  Boman  C«thoKos  cf  these  kingdom^  Umi  to  Artiiar 
O'Leaiy. 
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Art.  IV.— murderers  AND  HANGMEN. 

1.  Vacastion  Thoitghts  on  Capital  PanutAmmU.  By 
tifaarles  PhUlim,  A.B.,  one  of  Her  Mi^e«ty*A  Conmis- 
oiGftMB  of  tlitt  Oomt  fat  the  Iftelief  of  Iiwolvent  Debtan, 
ia  London.  Tenth  Thonraand.   Loadoo :  CMh.  1857 

S.  Sodtty  far  Provrnting  the  Amendment  the  Lam. 
TktH  P^^en  on  Cemtal  Pwmkmeat.  By  £dvuxl 
Webster,  Beq./A.  H,  Djmond,  ^sq.,  Henrr  Maybew, 
Esq.  Brad  at  the  Omerai  Meeting  of  tlie  So^ety, 
July  7tfa,  18ddv  London :  field  at  the  Offioa  of  the 
Soctfity,  3,  Wvterbo  Plioe,  Fall  Mall. 

The  omniscient  Ituler.  looking  down  £roin  above,  aearcheg 
every  comer  of  this  rolling  world,  and  Tiews  with  Uended 
pity  and  contempt  the  efibrtsof  tJie  guilty  man  to  cloidc  and 
conceal  hia  criuke.  The  black  curtain  of  the  night, — the 
solitude  of  the  lonely  waetie — the  thickest  walls — and  the 
secureet  doors,  avail  nothing  for  concealment  from  that 

glance,  whicb  searches,  not  aJone  Uie  Acts,  but  the  inmost 
loughts  of  mesB.  The  male&ctor  may  exhaust  his  ingenuity 
to  weave  around  him,  as  hefondlv  hopes,  an  impeirvious  weh 
of  mystery; — in  an  instant,  at  t£e  a{)pointed  nour,  the  cur- 
tain is  rent  away,  fuid  what  the  all-seeing  glwce  has  bdield 
from  the  first,  the  onmipotent  arm  now  uncovers  to  tiie 
general  gaze. 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 
Till  blood  for  blood  fttonea ; 
Aye,  Iho'  he's  buried  ta  a  <;ave, 
And  tfodden  down  with  stones, 
And  yean  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, 
wodd  shall  eee  faia  Ixmes  t 

The  -range  of  hweMBA  vision  is,  however,  limited,  and  the 
war  of  human  wits  is  waged  on  more  equal  ground.  A  soli- 
tary wretch  contends  aninst  the  united  vigilance  and  pene- 
tration of  a  host  of  Toes,  and  single-handed,  frequently 
conquers  in  the  fight.  Uneducated  and  untrained  in  all  save 
guilt,  and  in  titat,  alas  1  too  finished  an  adept,  ignorant, 
brutal,  aad^depraved, — he  baffles  every  effort  that  refined  in- 
fcel%ence,  '^^superior  skill,  and  the  strength  of  a  righteous 
cause,  can  bring  to  bear  against  bim«  and  succeeds  in  preser- 
ving from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  tJiat  existence  which,  in 
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many  instances,  the  sting  of  remone  has  rendered  an  intol- 
erable burthen. 

Sorely  nothing  can  be  more  potent  to  teach  man  the 
falHfoility  of  his  own  judgment,  than  the  success  so  frequent- 
ly attenatoff  those  efforts  to  mislead;  what  more  stem  warning 
against  raen  condusions  I  How  frequently  have  we  seen  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  pointing  apparentiy  iires- 
ifitibly  to  a  particular  condusion,  sud&oly  disjoined  and 
scattered  by  uie  eliciting  of  a  new  fact  by  which  the  punuit 
is  instantly  led  away  in  a  wholly  different  direction. 

Few  amongst  us,  but  must,  in  our  own  persons,  at  some 
period  of  our  lives,  have  winced  under  me  sharp  edge  of 
an  unjust  accusation,  and  seen  a  number  of  oircomstances, 
of  wnose  perfectiy  innocent  character  we  were  fully 
well  aware,  marshalled  (gainst  us  as  condosive  of  our  guilt, 
and  when  all  were  stated,  felt  ourselves  almost  in  doubt 
as  to  our  own  guilt  or  innocence,  so  powerful  was  the  effect 
even  on  our  informed  minds.  Then  we  have  felt  how  clear 
must  our  guilt  have  appeared  to  those  who  could  only 

i'udge  fi^m  such  grounds,  and  could  not  read  the  secrets  of 
learta,  and     retkction  has  moderated  the  bitterness  of  our 
fiseling,  and  helped  to  cure  our  wounded  self-esteem. 

As  we  have  Eidvanced  in  life  experience  of  the  world  and 
the  fruits  of  observation  and  reflection,  have  taught  our  riper 
years  more  tolerance  of  such  fancied  injustice ;  for,  after  aU, 
when  the  accusation  is  not  prompted  by  malice,  we  are,  under 
such  circumstances,  but  partaking  of  the  common  lot,  and 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
which  but  condemns  us  on  such  proofs,  as  we,  in  our  time, 
would  think  it  no  injustice,  should  they  lead  us  to  a  sure  con- 
clusion of  our  brother's  guilt.  Thus,  the  judge  often 
becomes,  equally  with  the  prisoner,  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, as  for  ourselves,  we  can  say  with  perfect  candor 
that  we  would  a  fliousand  times,  prefer  to  have  suffered 
from  the  unjust  accusation,  than  to  have  been  the  prosecutor 
of  the  injustice,  no  matter  how  fully  every  principle  of 
human  law  and  natural  equity  might  have  warranted  Dxb 
presumption  of  g^ilt. 

Oft«n  in  the,  perhaps,  too  sufficient  confidence  of  our  own 
acutoness,  have  we  reached,  as  we  imagined,  an  irresistible 
condusion,  drawn  from  an  assemblage  of  consistent  and 
concordant  facts,  and  built  np  a  structure  of  impregnable 
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proof,  and  suddenly  found  the  whole  &bric  cnimble  into 
duet  at  the  words  of  a  new  witness,  like  some  enchanted 
casde  at  the  breath  of  the  mi^cian.  In  oor  inmost  liearta 
then  have  we  resolved  never  again  to  condemn  any  man, 
save  on  the  direct  evidence  of  our  own  or  another's  sensesi 
and  rather  to  let  the  guilty  free  th«i  risk  ihe  condemnation 
of  the  innocent ;  and  so  we  have  become  for  a  period  most 
tolerant  and  indulgent,  until  we  have  found  ourselves  again 
sitting  in  judgment,  tWs  time,  however,  proceeding  on  sure 
^unds,  such  as  could  not  possibly  mislead,  and  in  the  end 
once  more  rising  from  our  self-conatitnted  tribunal  humbled 
and  confounded. 

An  all-ruling  Providence  has,  in  its  wisdom,  limited  man's 
mental  vision  and  has  made  many  things  mysterious  to  him. 
It  has  allowed  the  assassin's  hand,  unseen  and  unnoted,  to 
cut  short  many  a  Tirtuous  and  many  a  valuable  life, 
and  has  decreed  that  in  this  world,  at  least,  the  crime  should 
go  unpumshed.  Aye,  and  even  that  the  criminal  should, 
either  br  natural  apathjr  or  adventitious  aid,  succeed  in 
killing  the  worm  of  conscience,  and  pass  through  existence 
without  ever  feeling  one  qualm  of  guilt. 

As  if  to  mock  the  wisdom  of  man,  it  has  permitted  Hfe 
to  be  taken  away  in  Uie  broad  glue  of  noon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  city,  in  the  circle  of  a  skilfully  trained  police, 
and  left  no  clue  to  trace  the  murderer ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  given  to  the  criminal  the  silence  of  the  night, 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  or  the  plain,  the  absence  or  repose 
of  man,  and  every  aid,  as  it  were,  to  concealment  and  escape ; 
and,  suddenly,  without  a  movement  on  the  part  of  human 
jnatice,  has  laid  a  finger  on  the  guilty  head,  and  pointed 
it  out  to  tlie  world,  where  most  unsuspected  and  unsought. 

OnB  man  slays  his  victim  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers  of  justice,  and  escapes  without  haste  or  rapid 
flight;  another  adopts  the  most  numerous  precautions, 
and  appears  to  exhaust  ingenuity  in  devising  plans  for  con- 
cealment, and  yet,  as  if  demented  by  the  hand  of  heaven, 


The  crime  of  Murder,  naturally  of  all  others,  excites  the 


ed  tiie  earth  with  the  Almighty  brand  burnt  into  bis  brow. 
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the  murderer  has  been  an  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
diBtniet.  For  every  other  offence  a  pitying  sympathy  may 
be  found  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  transgression  on  defective 
training  or  the  allurements  of  evil  compsnionslnp ;  but  no 
hand  will  ever  be  extended  to  grasp  the  murderer's,  red  with 
his  victim's  blood,  no  door  will  be  opened  to  shelter  him 
fVom  the  pursuit  of  justice — by  "  breaking  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life/'  be  has  become  an  outlaw  and  an  alien  from 
the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  man,  and  has  in  an  especial 
manner  smote  the  dignity  of  God  b^  taking  that  away, 
which,  as  it  is  the  gift  of  Him  alone,  it  is  His  sole  prero- 
gative to  recall. 

That  men  should  have  framed  the  severest  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  is  therefore  natural,  and  yet  there 
appears  a  certain  demee  of  inconsistencvinmakingiJeaM — 
in  the  infliction  of  which  the  enormity  of  the  crime  consists — 
the  puoishment  of  the  crime  itself.  £very  consideration 
whicn  tends  to  aggravate  the  murderer's  guilt,  tends  also, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  deprecate  the  taking  of  his  life  too. 

If  his  victim  have  been  summoned  to  hisaci^innt,  "with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,"  the  guilty  wretch  may  also 
be  cut  off  "  in  the  blossom  of  his  sin"  ;  if  repentance  has 
been  denied  to  the  one,  by  the  suddenness  of  his  "  taking  off," 
the  shadow  of  coming  death  falling  on  the  soul  of  the  other 
may  shroud  it  in  a  gloom  never  to  be  dissipated  by  the  ligbt<tf 
grace;  butftboveallandbeforeall,thesm)posedcrimin^may 
be  innocent  f  AwM  ooiuideration.  The  victim  writhing 
powerless  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  law,  suffers  ten  thousand 
pangs,  each  ten  thoustrnd  times  worse  than  the  bitteraees 
of  death  itself,  while  he  feels  the  cruel  injustice  of  bis  fate 
enter  like  a  barbed  iron  into  his  soul.  Howpow^ul 
must  be  the  reli^ous  feeing  that  can  soothe  such  pangs, 
that  can  make  mm  piiy  rather  than  hate  with  the  concen- 
trated fury  of  » thousand  demons  his  mistaken  fellow-men, 
and  how  often  in  all  circumstances,  can  such  religious 
feelings  be  excited.  What  can  be  urged  in  favorer  extenuation 
of  a  code  of  laws,  that  while  it  acknowledges  in  every  page 
of  its  statute  books,  and  provides  against  the  f^liMlity  of 
human  judgment,  inflicts  upon  a  fellow  creature  a 
punishment  wholly  irreparable,  while  he  is  tried  by  laws 
and  rules  of  evidence  on  every  side  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion and  deeqttion. 
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WehaTenodeBiretoenter,inthi8portionof  onrpaper,  npon 
the  qnestion  of  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  or  to 
disparage  unfairly  the  force  and  cogency  of  the  evidence  on 
which  conyictions  for  capital  crimes  are  usually  based ;  but 
we  do  desire  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  becoming  in  men  and  finite 
beings,  liable  to  error  and  deception,  so  to  punish,  that  if 
thereafter  it  should  appear  that  tney  had  nnjastly  punished, 
they  might  hove  it  left  in  their  power  to  offer  some  com- 
pensation, however  inadequate,  to  the  victim  of  injustice. 
This,  it  is  obvians,  they  can  never  do  if  they  have  deprived 
him  of  his  life.  liberty  may  be  taken  and  restored — wealth 
may  be  supplied — and  even  frail  reputation  maybe  repaired ; 
but  the  sprinff  of  life,  once  stopped,  can  never  again  be 
set  flowlnff ;  the  light  of  life  once  extinffoished  can  never 
h%  re-kincQed ;  the  golden  bowl  once  br(u:ea  can  never  be 
re-united.  Except  where  some  one  has  actually  beheld  the 
deed,  or  the  confession  of  the  accused  himself  has  established 
guilt,  the  evidence  upon  which  a  man  is  convicted  of  murder, 
must  always  be  circumstantial.  We  shall,  we  hope,  before 
we  conclude  this  paper,  show  fttlly  and  satisfactorily,  aa 
indeed  mi^ht  be  at  once  presumed,  that  purely  circnm-' 
stantia}  endenee  fVeqnentl^  misleads,  and  as  the  murderer 
usually  adopts  the  precaution  of  selecting  a  time  and  place 
free  from  observation  for  the  commission  of  his  crime,  we 
know  that  the  evidence  in  cases  of  murder  is  seldom  positive 
and  direct. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  always  a  certain  degree 
of  risk  in  convicting  on  evidence  of  this  character,  and  we 
can  certainly  respect  the  scruples  which  would  prevent  a 
man  6rom  joining  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  when  we  remember  that  deatn  is  the  punishment 
to  follow.  As  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  and  im- 
practicable to  apportion  different  degrees  of  punishment  for 
the  same  offence,  according  to  the  degree  of  positiveness 
of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  in  the 
strongest  case  of  circumstantisl  evidence  there  is  always 
great  need  of  caution,  we  think  that  we  have  su^ested 
a  fair  argument  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punisnment. 

To  argue  on  this  subject  is  not,  however,  our  immediate 
purpose,  but  rather  to  submit  a  view  of  the  case,  arising 
mm  a  consideration  (tf  the  history  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
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and  to  what  extent  it  has  proved  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the 
jury,  by  whom  the  cases  were  tried,  but  also  to  the  dispa»- 
aionate  enquirer,  reading  these  cases  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  read  many  of  these  cases  with  a  certain  degree 
of  awe,  thinking  of  the  strange  designs  of  Providence,  who 
thus  appeared  to  warn  man  of  his  infirmity,  and  teach  him 
to  remember  his  own  weakness  and  &llability,  while  sitting 
in  judgment  on  another. 

We  do  not  think  our  laws  are  now  open  to  the  once  just 
reproach  of  bearing  a  too  sanguinary  character.  At  one 
period,  and  that  not  distant,  the  number  of  executions  fw 
various  crimes  was  positively  frightful.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  volume  of  Gnmey's  Old  Bailey  Trials,  in 
which  such  reports  as  the  following  occur  in  almost  every 
page  : — "  Robert  Stewart  was'  indicted  for  feloniously  as- 
saulting John  Batty  in  a  field  or  open  place  near  the  king's 
highway,  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  and  putting  him  in 
fear  and  danger  of  his  life ;  and  taking  from  his  person,  and 
against  his  will,  one  pair  of  plated  shoe-buckles,  value  6d. ; 
one  pair  of  leather  shoes,  value  Ss. ;  one  corkscrew,  value 
5d. ;  one  horn  comb,  value  7d. ;  a  piece  of  silver  coin  called 
sixpence ;  and  a  copper  farthing,  the  property  of  the  said 
John  Batty."  And  after  a  statement  of  the  evidence,  the 
report  conclude — "  Guilty — sentence,  DEATH the  omi- 
nous word  being  printed  in  startling  black-letter  character. 

And  agun : — 

"  Tate  Corbett  was  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling-house  of  Henry  Moses,  about  the  hour  of 
seven  in  the  night,  on  the  10th  of  January,  with  intent  to 
steal  his  goo£,  and  burglariously  stealing  ten  pair  of 
leather  shoes,  vaiue  30s.,  the  property  of  the  said  Henry." ' 

The  evidence  is  that  of  one  Geo^  Baby,  who  saw  the 
prisoner  drawing  out  hia  hand,  with  something  in  it,  from 
the  prosecutor's  ^op-window,  through  the  broken  glass,  and 
who  saw  a  man  standing  at  a  distance  apparently  watching 
the  prisoner's  movements. 

The  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  his 
ago  being  slated  as  twehe  years ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
a  note,  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  the  business  d(me, 
at  the  end  of  the  reports  for  the  session,  that  the  sentence 
was  duly  executed. 

lioAsm  reform  has  given  our  laws  a  more  merciful  cha- 
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raeter,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  in  course  of  time,  to 
see  puziisbment  by  death  wholly  abrogated.  We  are  con- 
Tinced  that  crime  will  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
severity  of  the  punishment ;  and  of  tliis  consequence  there 
is  evidence  in  all  our  old  criminal  reports.  While  looking 
from  time  to  time  into  the  various  mysterious  and  startling 
cases,  which  are  narrated  in  the  judicial  records  of  different 
countries,  we  have  made,  in  our  mind,  a  classification  of 
tiiese  caaea,  which  we  now  propose  to  adopt,  and  we 
divide  them  thus : — 

1st.  Cases  in  which  convictions  for  murder  have  been  had 
on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  in  which,  though  confession 
was  eventually  made  by  the  convict,  there  conld  exist  no 
moral  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

2nd.  Gases  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  conviction 
might  be  reasonably  doubted,  and  has  been  doubt«d  by 
various  writers. 

3rd.  Cases  in  which  it  had  been  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  conviction,  though  apparently  had  on  the  clearest 
grounds,  was  wrong.  And  we  shall  add  to  these  a  notice 
of  a  few  of  Uie  most  remarkable  cases  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with ;  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  assassin  (his^ilt 
frequently  confirmed  by  his  own  subsequent  confession), 
was  owing  to  apparently  fortuitous,  but  really  ProvidentaJ, 
circumstances,  and  others  in  which  no  clue  to  the  real  per- 
petrator was  ever  had. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  these  cases,  we 
may  be  pardoned  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  force  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  positive. 

The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  that  evidence  which  is 
given  by  a  witness  who  swears  distinctly  and  positively  to 
the  commission  of  the  act  or  crime  forming  the  subject  of 
the  trial  or  investigation. 

Circumstantial,  or  presumptive  evidence,  is  that  conclu- 
sion which  the  jury  draw  or  construct  and  arrange  for 
tbemsdvea  from  a  number  of  circumstances  or  minor  facta, 
sworn  to  by  the  various  witnesses  examined  on  the  trial. 

It  has  been  of  late  years  rather  a  favorite  theme  with 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to  enlarge  upon  the 
certainty  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Circumstances,  Ihey 
say,  cannot  lie,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  narra- 
tion of  circumstances  is  obtained  from  witnesses  who  may. 
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and,  eTen  if  the  circumstances  be  all  truly  stated,  the  ap- 
plication of  these  circumstances  may  be  wholly  false.  We 
ehall  show,  bye  and  bye,  eases  in  which  the  circumstances 
seemed  not  only  to  warrant  the  preeumution  of  the  guilt  of 
a  particular  inmTidual,  but  even  to  exclude  the  possibility 
ofhis  innocence,  and  yet  in  these  cases  the  guilt  of  another, 
or  at  least  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  was  sabseqnently 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

From  one  circumstance  positively  sworn  to  b v  a  witness, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  generdly  obvious,  but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  from  a  long  train  of  circumstances  is 
not  always  equally  plain;  it  ttien  becomes  a  matter  of 
judgment,  an  exercise  of  understanding,  and  the  single 
circumstance  will  generally  be  deficient  in  weight,  and 
consequently  powerful  to  a  limited  extent;  the  chain  of 
circumstances  though  of  considerable  weight,  involves  the 
serious  question  of  applicability  to  the  issue. 

A  good  deal  of  what  we  tiiink  an  ill-founded  opinion  of 
the  cogency  of  circumstantial  evidence,  appears  to  have 
arisen  &om  certain  parages  in  the  chaise  of  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  on  the  occasion  ot  the  trial  of  Captain  Donnellan, 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Broughton,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  fully  advert.  His  words  are  these : 
"  A  presumption  which  necessarily  arises  from  circumstances 
is  very  often  more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  kind  of  evidence :  it  is  not  within  the  reach  and 
compass  of  human  abilities  to  invent  a  train  of  circum- 
stances which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  without  affording  opportunities  of  con- 
tradicting a  great  part,  if  not  ali,  of  these  circumstances." 

This  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  eminent 
jurists ;  Mascardus,  no  mean  authority,  has  the  following : — 
"  Frobatio  per  evidentiam  rei  omnibus  est  potentior, 
et  inter  omnes  ejus  generis  major  est  ilia,  quie  fit  per  testes 
de  visu,"  and  again  : — 

"  Frobatio  per  presumptiones  et  oonjecturas  did  non 
potest  vera  et  propria  probatio." 

Menochius,  who  displays  a  certain  degree  of  puMiality 
for  this  kind  of  proof,  says,  nevertheless,  "  Frobatio  sea 
fides  qusB  testibns  fit,  ceeteris  excellet."* 


*  Menochius  de  PrMumptionibus,  L.  I.  q.  1. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  oUier  writers. 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  every  antbor  into  whose 
works  wehave  looked,  indeed  none  has  maintained  the  absurd 
doctrine  that  circumstances  cannotlie^orthat  conjectural  proof 
is  superior  to  ocular  demonstration.  In  the  first  case  which 
we  snail  introduce  to  the  reader,  the  evidence  adduced  was 
purely  ciroumstantial  though  no  doubt  of  a  powerfiil 
ch^ttcter.  It  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  conviction  of  the 
accused,  and  undoubtedly  most  justly ;  nevertheless  the 
evidence  of  one  unimpeacnable  or  even  respectable  and  dis- 
interested witness  who  had  beheld  the  act  committed,  would 
have  been  more  convincing  proof,  than  even  a  greater 
a^regation  of  circumstances  merely  indicating  the  truth. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1806,  one  Richard  Patch  was  placed 
on  his  trial  before  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Blight,  a  ship-broker,  carrying  on  business 
at  Deptford.  Mr.  Garrow  appeared  for  the  prosecution, 
Mr.  Best  for  the  prisoner,  and  from  the  statement  of 
the  former  it  iq)pefu^  that  the  m^vious  relative  position  of 
these  parties  was  as  follows : — Patch  had  ongimtUy  been 
a  clerk  to  Blight,  having  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  latter,  through  the  sister  of  Patch,  who  lived  as  domestic 
servant  with  Blight.  From  a  clerk  at  £40  a  year,  Patch 
gradually  rose  to  a  confidential  position  with  Blight,  who 
becoming  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  falling  to 
induce  \na  creditors  to  accept  of  a  proffered  composition, 


circumstances,  and  wMch  was  certainly  not  consistent  with 
strict  honesty. 

To  protect  his  property  he  assigned  the  entire  of  it  to 
Patch,  in  consideration  of  a  sura  of  £2000,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  not  paid  or  intended  to  be  paid. 

The  object  of  this  contrivance  appears  to  have  been 
gained,  for  in  1805  we  find  Blight  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Patch,  by  which  the  former  was  to  retire  wholly 
irom  participation  in  the  business,  reserving,  however,  to 
himself  two-thirds  of  the  property,  Patch  receiving  the 
remaining  one-third,  for  which  ne  stipulated  to  pay  a  sum 


The  payment  of  this  money  appears  to  have  been  the 
difficulty  which  formed  the  first  temptation  to  the  removal 
offflight.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  Paten  managed  to  pay  down 
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£350,  and  for  the  remaining  £1000  he  gave  to  Blight  his 
(Patch's)  droit  on  a  Mr.  Qoom,  who,  he  alleged  at  the 
time,  was  indebted  to  him,  the  bill  felling  due  upon  the 
16th  of  September. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  (the  dates  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  evidence)  Blight,  went  to  Margate  to  visit 
his  wife,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Deptford  by  Pateh, 
who  had  previously  prevailed  on  the  baniere  into  whose 
hands  the  draft  on  Goom  had  been  paid  to  hold  it  over  till 
the  SOth  inst. 

Patch  having,  as  we  have  stated,  parted  with  Blight,  and 
seen  the  latter  on  his  road  to  Mai^te,  remained  at  the 
house  at  Deptford  with  the  servant  maid,  and  about  8  o'clock 
in  tiie  evening  of  the  same  day  sent  her  out  to  poichase 
OTSters  for  his  supper.  On  her  return,  after  a  few  momenta' 
absence,  she  found  Patch  in  conversation  with  some  persons 
outside  the  house,  and  relating  to  them  the  fact  that  during 
the  servant's  absence,  and  while  sitting  alone  in  the  iront 
parlor,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  through  the  window  shutter. 
To  his  enquiries  these  persons  replied  that  tiiey  had  heard 
the  shot  fired  but  had  seen  no  pfflwm,  a  circumstance  whicbf 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  house,  appeared  strange, 
if  the  assassin  had  made  any  attempt  to  escape. 

Though  professing  to  feel  great  alarm  at  this  attempton  his 
life.  Patch  refused  the  offer  of  one  of  these  parties  to  procure 
a  person  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  house  with  him, 
and  altogether  displayed  an  indifference  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  expressions  of  fear. 

The  shutter  having  oeen  examined,  it  appeared  mRnifest, 
from  the  course  of  the  bullet,  that  the  shot  must  have  been 
fired  by  a  person  who  stood  at  the  time  close  to  the  window. 

The  nest  day  was  the  SOth  of  September,  the  day  of  the 
maturity  of  the  draft  on  Goom.  This  day  was  Saturday, 
and  upon  it  Patch  writes  to  Mr.  Blight  to  Mai^te  detailing 
the  occurrence  of  the  firing  of  the  shot,  and  revesting 
Blight's  presence  in  town,  but  making  no  allnsion  whaterw 
to  the  maturity  of  the  bill. 

Upon  Monday  the  23rd,  in  compliance  with  Patch's 
request,  Mr.  Blight  came  to  town,  and  having  with  Patch 
bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  alleged  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  latter,  then  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  draft 
on  Goom  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  leam  if  it 
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would  be  met.  Having  received  frotn  Patvh  &  pusitive 
assurance  that  it  would  be  paid,  he  despatched  nim  to 
London  with  the  strictest  injunctions  not  to  return  wiUiout 
the  money. 

In  the  oTeninff  Patch  returned,  and  how  he  managed  to 
SBtasfY  Mr.  Bli^t's  anxiety  must  remain  a  mystery  tUl 
that  day  when  mystery  wiU  cease.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
appeared  that  evening  upon  Mendly  terms,  and  about  8 
0  clook  had  tea  together,  and  for  tne  first  time  titey  sat 
tcwether  in  ike  back  parlor. 

It  mil  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  in  the  front  parior 
that  Patch  was  sitting  when  the  alleged  attempt  on  his  life 
was  made,  and  further  that  Mr.  Blight  hardly  ever  occupied 
the  back  parlor,  and  had  determincn  quite  suddenly  to  do 
so  on  the  night  in  question. 

Having  {mished  tea  Mr.  Bb'ght,  who  was  probably  tired 
after  his  journey,  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  and  Patch  left 
the  parlor,  and  going  into  ue  kitchen  requested  tiie  maid 
servant  to  give  him  a  candle  and  the  key  of  the  counting 
house  and  of  another  part  of  the  premises,  as  he  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill. 

Without  the  means  of  reference  to  a  model  of  the  house, 
such  as  was  produced  at  the  trial,  it  is  not  easy  to  undw- 
stand  witii  perfect  distinctness  the  position  of  the  premises. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  door  of  the  kitchcoi  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  to,  and  facing  that  of,  the  back 
parlor,  that  the  house  was  surrounded  la  front  by  a  small 
paved  yard,  and  that  in  this  yard,  and  closely  adjoining  the 
nottse,  the  connting  house  and  out-offices  were  situated. 

Having  op^ed  the  street  door  Pat«h  passed  out  on  his 
way  to  the  connting  house,  his  entering  which  was  announced 
to  the  servant  mud  by  the  slamming  of  a  door,  and  imme- 
diately i^r  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  her  master 
staggered  into  the  kitchen  exclaiming  that  he  was  a  dead 
man.  Dreadfully  alarmed,  the  servant  ran  to  shut  the 
street  door,  which  she  saw  open,  and  she  had  hardly  time 
to  turn  round  from  doing  so  when  Patch  knocked  violently 
at  it,  and,  b^og  admitted,  ran  as  he  was,  his  drees  in  some 
dMBorder,  to  embrace  and  compassionate  Blight. 

T!he  next  evening  the  unfortunate  man  died  and  an  inquest 
was  held  upon  his  oody,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  penon  or  persons  unknown  returned. 
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Patch's  conduct  during'  this  enquiry ;  hia  cautions  to 
witnesses  as  to  the  evidence  they  should  give,  and  in 
particular  his  injunctions  to  Esther  Kitchener,  the  maid 
servant,  pointed  suspicion  at  him,  and  awakened  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mr.  Graham,  a  Bow-street  magistrate,  at  whose 
instance  he  was  sabsw[uently  arrested  on  the  charge. 

Mrs.  Blight  having  come  to  town  after  her  husband's 
murder,  and  knowing  the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  had 
felt  as  to  the  payment  of  Goom's  bill,  queetioned  Patch  upon 
the  subject,  and  was  assured  by  him  that  Goom  had  paid 
tiie  amount.  To  account  for  tne  absence  in  Mr.  Blight's 
books  of  any  entry  of  the  disposal  of  so  laive  a  sum 
as  £1000,  Patch  was  crael  enough  to  accuse  the  aead  man, 
to  hie  widow,  of  excessive  gallantries  and  extravagance  in 
which  he  had  dissipated  large  sums,  many  of  whieh  he. 
Patch,  had  supplied. 

The  suspicion  that  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  directed 
towards  Patch  began  to  ripen  into  conviction  of  his  goilt, 
and  he  whs  at  lengUi  airested  and  committed  far  baal, 
ohaiged  with  the  murder  of  his  fixrmer  bene&otor  and  part- 
ner Blight ;  and  certainly  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which 
circnmstantial  evidence  irresistibly  produced  conviction  of 
guilt  it  was  this,  in  which  too,  by  Providential  interpositum, 
the  very  precautions  adopted  by  the  cidprit  to  avert  suspi- 
cion fixed  his  guilt  most  unequivocally  upon  him. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  him  may  be  shortly 
stated  thus. 

The  pretended  attempt  on  his  own  life,  made  by  an 
invisible  assassin  while  we  servant  maid  was  absent ;  the 
Aot  evidently  fired  by  a  person  close  to  the  window,  though 
no  suoh  person  was  seen  to  leave  the  premiiea  by  witnesses 
who  passed  the  house  at  the  time,  both  ai  ihe  rere  sai.  in 
the  front,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the  pistol. 

nis  indifference  on  the  subject  of  this  attempt,  and  his 
nefflect  of  every  means  to  detect  the  perpetrator. 

His  inviting  Blight  to  come  to  town,  without  any  allusion 
whatever  to  the  matter  of  Goom's  bill. 

His  leaving  Blifl^t  on  (what  was  proved  at  the  trial  to 
be)  a  pretence  of  i&neA,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder, 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  murder  took  piece. 

The  fact,  that  situated  as  was  the  door  of  the  back  parlor, 
in  which  Blight  was  sitting  when  shot,  none  bat  a  1^ 
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handed  person  could  have  effectually  fired  tiie  tsliut,  and 
that  Patch  was  left-handed. 

Farther  that,  coneidering  the  short  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  filing  of  the  snot,  the  closing  of  the  street  door 
by  the  eerrant  maid,  and  the  knocking  of  Patch  thereat,  it 
was  impoeaible  for  the  asaasBin  to  have  e»oaped  through 
the  street  door  (and  in  no  other  direction  could  he  have 
es<»ped)  without  having  in  his  flight  encountered  Patch. 

MoKOver,  the  eervant  maid  deposed  to  the  fact  of  Patche 
iiiTariabLy  wearing  boote,  and  that  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  of  the  murder  he  was  so  attired,  but  that  in  the  after: 
noon  he  wore  light  stockings  and  shoes. 

At  his  lodgings  was  fo\md  a  pair  of  stockings,  kept  back 
&om  hie  usual  lamidry,  folded  as  if  clean,  and  unmarked 
on  the  1^  by  boots,  and  plainly  having  been  worn  with 
shoeSf  oompanttiTely  clean,  save  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
which  were  crusted  with  a  peculiar  mud,  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  which  was  on  tiie  ground  in  front  of  Mr. 
Blight's  house. 

When  the  urgent  necessity  which  existed  for  peculiar 
lightness  of  tread,  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
erime,  ia  borne  in  mind,  the  significance  of  this  circumstanoe 
will  at  onoe  become  apparent. 

To  those  circumstanoea  ia  to  be  added  the  evidrace  of 
Qoom,  the  party  upon  whom  Patch  had  drawn  the  bill  tor 
£1,000,  and  who  deposed  on  the  trial  that  he  had  never  had 
any  pecuniary  transactions  whatever  with  Patch,  and  had 
never  authorized  him  to  draw  npw  him  for  £1,000,  or  any 
other  sum  of  money. 

Motive  for  the  crime,  in  Patch,  was  thus  abundantly 
supplied,  and  his  subsec|uent  stAtements  to  the  widow  lUight, 
that  the  amount  of  this  blQ  had  been  paid  and  disposed  of, 
greatly  strengthened  this  part  of  the  case  against  Imn. 

The  entire  evidence  on  the  trial  appears  to  have  been  most 
skilfully  formed  into  a  continuous  and  connected  chain,  and 
the  whole  prosecution  conducted  with  an  acuteness  and 
vigilance,  which  we  shall  often  look  for  in  vain  in  more 
modem  trials;  and  tiiough,  as  we  have  always  thought,  and 
as  every  reasomng  man  must  think,  the  direct  and  positive 
evidence  of  a  sin^e  faith-worthy  eye-witness  of  the  commis- 
eion  of  the  crime,  would  have  been,  in  every  way,  more 
satis&ctory  in  clearing  away  any  lurking  doubt,  the  ver- 
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diet  nevertheless  appears  to  us  most  fully  warranted  by  the 
evidence,  and  that  verdict  was — guilty. 

Patch  was  executed  upon  the  8th  of  April,  1806,  and 
though  he  refused  to  the  last  to  confess  his  guilt,  he  i^d  not 
venture  expressly  to  deny  it. 

In  this  trial  the  great,  and  frequently  cardinal  fhct, 
of  a  powerful  motive  was  clearly  proved.  Patch  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  coils  of  a  difficulty,  the  gordiau  knot  of 
which  he  sought  to  cut  by  taking  away  the  life  of  Bh'gfat. 
In  the  next  case  to  which  we  shall  advert,  the  proofs  do  not 
appear  to  us  quite  so  forcible,  and  in  particular  the  motive 


hinted  at  than  proved — the  conviction  which  followed  was 
nevertheless  p^ectly  just,  and  its  justice  was  acknowledged 
by  the  culprit  on  the  scaffold. 

Upon  the  tenth  of  March,  1802,  Thomas  Radcliffe  Craw- 
ley was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  Qreen-street, 
Dublin,  chained  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Mary  Mooney, 
in  fJie  house  No.  9  Peter's  Row,  Dublin,  upon  the  17th  of 
February,  1802.  The  presiding  judges  were  Lord  Norbury 
and  Baron  Smith.  The  crown  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
W.  Ridgeway,  John  Hamilton,  Jonas  Careen,  and  Soloman 
Speer,  witii  Mr.  G.  Hepenstall  as  agent ;  the  prisoner  was 
defended  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Curran,  L.  M'Nally,  C.  E. 
fioshe,  and  I.  B.  Bethel,  with  Mr.  Armstrong  Fitzg^nld 
as  agent. 

The  principal  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  murder  was  committed,  appearpretty  fully 
from  the  evidence  of  the  principal  witness,  the  Itev.  Joseph 
Blwood,  and  we  shall  therefore  depart  a  little  from  tne 
order  observed  at  the  trial,  and  give  first  some  extracts  horn 
his  testimony  with  a  view  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  case. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Elwood  examined  by  Mr.  Green.' — 

Q.  EndeaTOor  to  speak  as  loud  as  yoix  can  that  their  Lordships  ud 
the  Jury  msj  hear  you, — What  is  your  profession  ? 
A.  I  am  a  Clergrman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  17th  of  last  month  ? 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q-  Where  do  you  lodge  ? 

A.  At  No.  9,  Peter's-Tow,  I  have  lived  there  a  considerable  time. 
Q.  How  long? 

A  Three  years  wanting  one  month. 


commission  of  the  crime  is  rather 
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Q.  Who  wu  tbe  lad;  that  owned  the  house  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Davidson. 

Q.  Who  was  the  servant  woman  that  attended  in  that  house. 
A.  Mary  Hooney. 

Q.  Where  about  in  Peter'^-row  is  that  house  situated  ? 

A.  No.  9,  rather  nearer  Bishop-street  than  Peter-street, — I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  lodged  there  at  the  time  joa  Iw^ed  in  it  ? 

A.  Lately,  rir? 

Q.  Tes  lateW. 

A.  Mrs  Davidson  had  informed  me  that  Mr.  Orawlc^  had  takan  a 
lodging  in  die  honse  ahont  a  month  before  the  murder  had  bem  com- 
mitted ;  he  came  up  to  my  room  several  times,  and  conversed  with  me 
about  a  week  previous  to  the  I7th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  Orawley  himself  aboat  bia  having 
taken  a  room  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  room  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  partiimlar  eonvenation  wlA  hhn  ? 

A.  Tes  I  do. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  that  conversation  ? 

A.  In  the  course  of  that  week  Mr.  Orawley  asked  me  what  f)ro- 

nMrs  Davidson  had,  and  I  said  that  I  supposed  she  bad  very  little 
e  house,  but  that  she  had  about  £300,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Wat«n,  a  coaofa-maker. 
Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  yon  on  what  day  the  murder  was  committed? 
A.  Oo  Wednesday  the  17th 

Q.  Did  he  ask  yon  any  <}aestion  relative  to  your  own  property  ? 

A.  He  did,  and  I  told  hiro  I  had  5  per  cent  debentures,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  received  the  interest  when  it  became  due,  and 
he  said  that  his  fiuher  £d  not  reeeiTe  his  for  a  year  after  it  was  dne. 
and  that  I  had  mnoh  the  better  of  him  for  ids  wer«  only  S  and 
half  per  crats. 

Q.  Had  you  frequently  seen  him  before  ? 

A.  I  had  l>een  before  acqu^nted  with  bis  father. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  him  in  Court  ? 

A.  I  am  very  near-sighted,  and  cannot  see  him  unless  he  is  very 
near  me. 

Q.  Qel  up  and  turn  round  and  see  if  you  perceive  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  he  is, — ^that  is  certainly  young  Crawley. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  him  the  evening  the  murder  was  committed  ? 

A.  I  did-^e  come  into  my  room  three  times  on  the  ereoing  of 
the  1 7th  when  I  saw  the  dead  bodies. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  hoar  when  he  came  into  the  hooae  particu- 
larly? 

A.  I  believe  it  waa  between  nv  and  seven  o'clock,  bnt  I  cant  be 
pHTtienlar,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  dined  at  the  Rook,  and  that 
his  share  of  the  reckoning  came  to  a  guinea  and  an  half. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mary  Hooney  that  eveniiw  ? 

A.  I  did — before  it  was  qaite  dark  die  made  my  bed,  and  she  had 
sufficient  light  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  he  renuun  any  time  ? 

A.  He  stud  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Did  he  bid  you  good  bye  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 
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Q.  You  say  Tou  saw  the  PHioner  at  the  bar— did  yoU  se«  him  be- 
fore you  (law  Mary  Mooney  making  your  bed  ? 
A.  It  was  before  that  time. 
Q.  Was  It  in  the  back  or  fVont  room  ? 

A..  In  the  front  room  to  Peter's-rov — I  had  on  the  flrit  flodf,  a 
room*  *  bed-ehambert  and  eloset. 
LoBD  NomBoaT—tjp  one  pidr  of  stain  7 
A.  Tea,  my  Lord. 
Q.  Did  yoD  bear  any  disturbuice  ? 
A.  I  did. 
Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  I  can't  be  very  partioalar  at  to  the  time*  but  I  heart  tlid  serrant 
woman  gire  two  violent  shrieks  and  I  opened  the  door,  and  heard 
tome  person  give  two  very  heavy  moms. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  it  was  the  maid's  shrieks  ? 

A.  I  am,  for  I  knew  her  voncei  and  heard  a  kind  of  rustling  noise- 

Q.  Are  yoa  pontive  tiiat  yo«  hnrd  tiioso  moans  And  shrieks  ? 

A,  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  atafaw  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  Ad  not  go  down  ? 

A.  I  thought  the  mistress  aira  maid  had  nillen  out,  tor  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  so,  and  I  have  heard  her  sereMD  befort  on  sueh  an 
ocearion  though  not  so  loud. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  reason  yon  did  not  go  down  7 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Yon  said  be  paid  yon  three  visits  7 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  femerabcr  the  second  visit  7 
A.  I  do.    It  was  abont  an  hour  after. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  an  hour  after  you  heard  the 
shriekH  that  you  saw  Orawky  again  7 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  Doctor  what  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  did 
when  he  entered  your  room  ? 

A.  He  walked  to  and  fro  seemingly  agitated. 
Q.  Are  you  pontive  he  oame  up  stairs  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  grDunds  do  yon  say  that  7 

A.  I  oan't  say  positively  whether  ha  came  fron  above  or  below, 
but  I  know  be  came  into  my  room,  and  said,  Doeter,  will  you  give 
me  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  said,  I  could  not,  for  the  girl  bad  forgot 
to  leave  water  in  the  kettle,  in  the  back  room,  where  it  was  nsniJly 
left: ;  he  said,  after  some  time*  Doctor,  will  you  lend  me  a  goSoea, 
and  I  said.  I  could  not,  for  that  I  had  hardly  enough  for  myself  to 
pay  my  loi^ngs,  and  to  pagr  mv  ottrata— and  ho  raplied,  I  was  thtek* 
ing  with  myself,  whether  yon  snouM  lend  me  a  guinea,  or  I  should 
lend  you  a  shilling. 

Q.  Had  you  any  money  ? 


A.  I  had. 
Q.  Where  was  it? 
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A,  In  ths  cloHt— to  put  ■  stop  to  the  conversation,  I  took  up  a 
book  and  pretended  to  read. 

Q.  What  was  tout  reason  for  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not  ulta  the  eooTersation,  and  wanted  to  put  a  itop  to  it. 

Q.  Hare  the  goodness  to  stote  what  hiqipawd  after  diis  ? 

A-  Upon  m;  not  hearing  hino  walkuoff  uoat  the  town,  I  turned 
about,  and  he  sud,  Doctor,  I  have  drank  some  of  pronr  Rulk-^aod 
I  said  Mr,  Crawley,  you  have  not  treated  me  well,  for  jou  have 
deprived  om  of  107  supper  to  night  and  probably  of  nij  dinner 
to  morrow,  for  1  cannot  take  any  thing  but  the  milk  which  I 
get  from  a  particutar  man — 1  said,  did  you  hear  two  screams— and 
he  said,  I  did  not.  Were  you  below  ? — I  was,  sir.  Is  Mrs.  Dmvid< 
son  within  ? — she  is,  sir.  And  I  said,  go  down  to  the  girl  and  send 
her  for  wluttever  you  want,  and  he  returned  in  about  two  minutes  or 
less,  and  said  they  w«re  both  gone  ont. 

Q.  Did  he  do  aoytbing  whea  he  returned  ? 

A.  He  aat  down  by  the  fire  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  talk  and 
we  eontinaed  rather  silent  for  two  or  three  aoinutea  and  then  a  rap 
came  to  the  door,  and  I  saidi  Mr  Or*wl^  you  have  told  me  that 
there  is  no  person  below  and  you  bad  better  go  down  and  opea  the 
door,  and  be  went  down  and  let  in  Mr.  Uowiti  n  refaition  «f  mine, 
when  he  came  up  I  said  who  let  yon  in,  and  he  said  it  was  a  man, 
and  I  said  it  mast  be  yoma^  Crawley. 

Q.  Uow  long  did  be  eontmae  with  joa  ? 

A.  An  hour  precisely. 

Q.  What  o'clock  was  it  when  be  went  away  ? 
A  Predsely  9,  it  was  8  o'clock  when  he  came, 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  ? 

A.  Not  the  least,  after  Mr.  Howis  wait  away  I  continued  readii^ 
fh>m  9  till  half-past  10  o'clock. 
Q.  Did  vou  let  Mr.  Howis  out  ? 

A.  No,  he  went  himself,  about  an  hour  and  a4ialf  after  I  heard  a 
rap  and  lifted  up  the  sash,  and  perceived  it  was  Mrs.  Davidson's 
nephew,  who  lived  in  the  hou»e,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  go 
dowB  and  let  lum  in,  and  ha  said.  Doctor  wliat  is  the  meani^  of  this 
tiiat  there  11  no  one  within  but  yen,  and  I  aaid  I  do  not  know, 
Mr  Crawley  told  me  they  both  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  door, — was  it  ^ut  ? 

A.  It  waa. 

Q.  Which  of  you  went  first? 

A.  He  did.  I  was  immediately  after  bim  with  a  candle,  and  says 
he.  I  will  go  into  the  back  parlour  and  se^  if  any  bodv  is  there;  and 
the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  maid  lying 
bloody,  and  Mrs.  Davidson's  iwttiooat  was  on  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  body  ox  Mar;  Mooney  ? 

A.  I  did  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  she  was  making  your  bed  before 
Crawley  came  into  the  houiie, — what  appearance  had  she  when,  you 
saw  her  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  She  was  so  disfigured  nitk  blood  that  I  eonld  not  nee  her  lice 

Q.  'J  he  alarm  was  then  given  7 

A.  It  was. 
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Q.  Did  Tou  un<lerBtand  whftt  room  Orawle;  bad  taken  ? 
A.  I  unaentood  it  waa  tlie  room  overhead. 

OrosB  Examined  hy  Mr.  OiraBAH, 

Q.  Where  it  Mr.  Ferral? 

A.  I  suppose  he  is  out  of  the  kii^dom. 

I  request  Doctor  tou  will  confine  joimelf  to  the  nmple  aniwora 
of  the  questioQs  I  shall  atk  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Orawley  Ton  believe  lived  in  Mr*  Davideon's  bouse  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Tou  mentioned  a  oircumstance  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  having  about 
a  coupte  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Waters  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  jou  can  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Crawler  after  hearing 
that  her  porer^  was  so  great  that  she  was  obligee!  to  let  almost 
every  room  in  her  house,  must  have  thought  her  to  be  a  very  poor 
woman? 

A.  I  caot  answer  for  him  at  alL 

Q.  Did  jou  not  give  him  reason  to  think  ao  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  so  yourself? 
A.  I  do 

Q.  I  don't  wish  Doctor  that  yon  and  I  should  differ  on  the  anb- 
ject — I  wish  that  we  should  agree  in  of^nion — his  &tber  waa  an 

acquaintance  of  yours  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  von  mention  anything  about  what  wealth  you  had  Your- 
self?— I  don't  mean  that  you  should  tell  me  where  it  is — No,! 
don't  expect  any  suoh  thing,  but  you  told  him  that  yon  had  hardly 
enough  for  yourself,  to  pay  your  lodgtngf  «id  your  eunte? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  And  therefor*  yon  eould  not  have  mtrusted  any  person  with  a 
great  sum  of  money  7 
A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Then  your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  this  wealth  oonid  be  no 
indnoement  to  emumit  any  erime.    There  is  a  baok  door  to  this 

house? 

A.  There  is. 

Q.  Now,  conld  not  any  person*  who  came  in  at  the  baok  door,  go  out 
at  the  street  door,  and  shut  it  after  him  ? 
A.  He  might. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common.latch  that  was  to  the  door  ? 
A.  There  was  a  latch  to  it. 

Q.  Tou  mentioned,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  that  Mr.  Ferral  lodged  in 
the  house  ? 
A.  I  did.  Sir. 

Q.  Tou  also  mentioned  thiit  Mr.  Bowis  called? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  tiie  halnt  of  calling  on  yon  ? 
Baron  Smitb.  Are  we  to  nndmtand  that  Forral  lived  in  the 
bouse  when  the  murder  was  committed? 
A.  I  will  ask  him*  my  Lord. 
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t).  Did  Mr.  Fwrsl  Ure  in  tiw  houM  at  ttie  time  of  the  perpabra- 
tioa  of  the  warder  ? 
A.  He  did«  Sir. 

Q.  Dont  70U  believe  now,  that  adj  person  aoqnainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  house,  would  naturally  expect  a  namher  of  ridton, 
to  come  to  the  lodgers  ? 

A.  I  have  no  great  Tariet;  of  eottpany  coming  to  me. 

Q.  I  think,  I  recollect,  yon  sud,  that  it  was  an  hoar  from  the 
time  jou  faewd  the  shrieb,  until  the  Prisoner  came  Into  the  room  ? 

A.  It  was  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  you  said,  and  very  furly  and  properly,  that  you  bad 
not  been  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Crawley — ^you  can*t  tell  whether  be  came 
np  or  down  stairs  ? 

A.  He  might  have  spent  that  hour  (yon  were  talking  of)  above 
stairs. 

Q.  When  be  told  you  that  he  drank  some  of  your  milk,  I  raAer 
collect  from  yon,  that  yon  apoke  with  some  little  appearance  of  dis- 
pleasure? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  I  think  he  shewed  some  kind  of  anlk,  as  If  he  thong^t 
there  was  a  little  impatience  and  appearance  o£  anger  in  you  ?  ■ 

A.  He  did.  Sir,  for  he  told  me,  tnat  by  the  same  time  next  night, 
he  would  give  me  as  good  milk,  and  more  of  it. 

Q.  Well  then  yon  will  allow.  Doctor,  that  I  may  fidrly  say  that 
was  the  lex  Talionis. — Mr.  Crawley's  father  was  a  clergyman  too  ? 

A.  Tes  be  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,.— I  was  in  a 
treaty  with  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  and  his  father,  about  collecting 
my  Tythet. 

Q.  Then  of  course  you  must  have  had  a  respectable  opinion  of 
him? 

A.  I  had, — and  his  father  was  a  man  of  property,  and  said  he 
would  go  secnrity  for  bim . 

/foreman  of  the  Jury.  Did  you  perceive  any  appeanmce  of  blood 
on  Crawley  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mind  it. 

Owe  of  the  Jmvn.   Had  the  servant  midd  a  cap  on  her  ? 

A.  I  did  not  take  notice  of  it,  for  her  &ee  waa  so  bawrid  I  eonld 
not  bear  to  look  at  her? 

Q.  How  Img  was  it  from  the  time  Crawley  said  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  below  that  von  saw  tiie  bodies? 

A.  About  an  hour. 

Lord  Noanosr.  He  had  been  lodging  in  the  bonse  a  week 
previons  to  the  time  the  murder  was  prepetrated  ? 

A.  He  bad. 

Lord  NoRnnav.   He  was  in  your  room  ? 

A.  He  was  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Ton  say,  you  never  saw  him  after  that  nig^t? 

A.  I  never  saw  bim  after  letting  in  Mr.  Howis,  until  I  saw  him  In 
Mr.  Alexander's  office, 

Q.  Did  be  absent  himself  from  the  boose  before  the  morder  was 
committed  ? 
50 
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A.  I  doD't  knov,  axMpt  that  Ferral  told  m«  be  w»  absent  for 
two  Dighta^  md  I  coDclnded  he  wai  still  a  lodger  io  the  house. 

Q.  After  you  saw  the  woman  murdered,  did  you  not  go  op  to 
Orawle;'*  room  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whj  did  you  not? 

A.  Mr.  Ferral  told  me  be  would  go  for  Mr.  Mo.  llah«i»  to  lae  if 
ther  wwe  porfeotly  dead  or  iK>t. 
Q.  Ware  70a  vwae  in  Crawie;'*  room  unee^ 
A.  I  was  ODoe. 

Q.  Ver«  any  of  hb  gooda  left  bahjud  ? 
A.  There  was  very  uttla  Aimitare  left  behind. 
Q.  Tou  considered  him  as  a  lodger,  when  you  admitted  him  into 
your  room? 

A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  any  thing  of  Ferral  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  that  day  before,  he  worked  at  bis  brother  in 
law's,  and  came  to  eat  bis  dinner,  and  went  out  immediately  after. 

Baron  Shith.  Tou  said  you  were  in  Crawley's  Room,  did  you 
see  any  BbeWeB  there? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  bed  and  some  chairs. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  any  tbisg  of  his  putting  up  shdv«s  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

On*  of  th§  JvTort.    What  sort  of  a  man  is  Ferral  ? 

A.  A  quiet  and  inoffensire  man  as  erer  I  law  in  my  life  ? 

Q.  What  occasions  bis  absence  on  this  day  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  went  to  Bnglsod  in  pursuit  of  Orawley. 

SuMfical  evidence  having  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
wouna  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  servant,  Mary 
Moondy  (for  whose  murdar  only,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
priBoner  was  to  be  tried),  had  been  cansed  by  a  heavy, 
olunt,  iron  instrument,  John  M'Oullog^  was  sworn  and 
examined  as  follows : — 

Examined  by  Mb.  Gbun. 
Q.  Be  so  good  to  speak  up  so  that  their  Lordships  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury  may  hear  yotu-What  business  do  yon  follow  ? 
A.  I  am  a  shoemaker. 
Q.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  but  I  ke^  a  room. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  At  No.  l,Bow-blifc 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Petw's^w? 

A.  It  is  a  very  short  lUstanoet  you  have  only  to  cross  Aungier- 
street. 

Q.  How  many  pair  of  st^rs  up  is  your  room  ? 
A.  Two,ur. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Crawley,  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ? 
A.  I  do  Tery  well.  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  momiog  when  the  news  of  the  murder 
was  reported  ? 
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A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  IMd  you  Me  tiie  Prisoner  on  that  daj  ? 
A.  I  saw  him  die  eveniii^  before^  sir. 
Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Between  6  and  7  o'Olook,  I  oannot  ascertain  it  exaetlj*  it  was 

after  6  o'OIock, 

Q.  Where  did  jon  tee  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  Bow-lane  in  my  room. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  going  into  your  room  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  hammer  to  nail  np  some  sbelres. 

Q.  And  what  answer  did  yon  make  ? 

A.  I  said  I  could  not  spare  it>  for  that  I  wanted  it  for  my  own 
work,  and  I  was  going  to  use  it,  and  wanted  it  every  half  hour. 

Q.  Did  there  anything  happen  after  your  refusing  to  lend  your 
own  hammer  ? 

A.  My  wife  was  recollecUng  of  a  hammer  which  had  been  lent  to 
a  ndghbonring  huxter  to  break  Urge  ooats  into  small  pieces. 


A.  She  sud  that  it  might  answer  Mr.  Grawl^'s  purpose  ? 
Q.  What  is  the  bnxtar's  name  7 
A.  Fitspatrick. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  the  hammer  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir ;  I  sent  my  son  for  it,  and  he  returned  aod  brou^t 
it  with  hira,  and  gave  it  to  Mr,  Crawley. 
Q.  To  whom  did  it  originally  belong  i 
A.  To  one  Davia,  a  gunsmith. 

Q.  Was  that  the  hammer  yon  lent  Orawley  ?    (5iousnf  hammer. J 

A.  It  was  a  hammer  exactly  of  that  dwjription,  but  I  c»n't  say 
whether  it  is  the  very  identical  hammer  because  I  lent  it  for  some 
time  to  tbe  hnzter. 

Q.  For  what  use  did  she  get  it  from  you  ? 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  coals. 

Lri>rd  NoBBumT.  It  bae  jnst  occurred  to  me,  that  tbe  Witness  has 
Dotpohited  out  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Bu-.  €fr0mL  Tom  about  and  try  if  you  can  see  the  Prisoner  in 
Court. 

A.  That  Is  Omwiej. 

Q.  What  ooDnexloo  bad  jon  with  the  PriiMwr  7 
A.  He  em^oyed  me  for  some  time*  and  I  mended  some  boots  for 
him. 

Q.  Were  yon  prosent  when  the  hasuner  was  returned  7 
A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  When  yon  retvmed  home,  did  yon  pereeiTa  the  haoun^  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  mention  any  thing  about  the  hammer  ? 
A.  On  tbe  Saturday  following,  I  mentioned  it  to  a  Mr.  Oarty,  a 
Watch-maker. 

Mr.  Me.  NaUy,    My  Lord,  we  will  not  ask  this  Witness  any  Ques> 


William  H'CuIlogh  was  then  examined  bj  Mr.  Bidg«- 
vay,  and  deposed  as  fbllows : — 


tion. 
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Ton  are  Mm  to  John  Mo  Oullogh  tho  ihoe-nukor,  tlutt  Utm  in 

Bow-laoe. 
A.  I  am.  Sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  Mr.  Oravle^  in  the  Oourt  ? 
A.  Tea,  Sir,  I  do,  there  ha  u. 

Q.  Do  yon  rememher  hi>  coming  to  jonr  father*!  room  ? 
A.  I  do.  Sir. 
Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  ? 

A.  Ijut^d  it  to  be  about  seven  o'Clock  in  the  arening, 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  the  murder? 

A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  The  next  day  after  what  ? 

A.  Alter  the  mweder  wai  oomndtted. 

Q.  Ton  beard  of  it  the  next  day? 

A.  Idid. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  die  room  when  Mr.  Ormwl^  came  there? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  asked  my  fkther  for  a  loan  of  an  hammer,  luid  father 
add  he  wanted  it  nimielf,  and  could  not  spare  ic 
Q.  Do  you  remember  yonr  mother  saying  any  thiug  ? 
A.  No.   I  do  Dot. 
Q.  Were  you  sent  fbr  a  hammer  ? 
A.  I  was. 
Q.  Where  ? 

A.  To  Mrs.  FitzpatrieVoy  and  I  bron^t  it,  and  gave  it  into  Mr. 
Crawley's  hand, 
(j.  Did  he  take  the  hammer  away  ? 
A.  He  did, 

Q.  Did  you  see  lum  agMu  that  evening  ? 

A.  X  did— he  came  np  wilb  the  haouner  the  same  ereidng,  nd 
stood  on  the  stairs. 
Q.  About  what  time  ? 
A.  Ijudged  it  to  be  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  do  you  meau  by  his  atandtog  on  the  stairs,  did  he  go  in  ? 
A.  No,  he  did  not — he  rapped,  and  I  opened  the  door«  which  was 

locked. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Orawley? 

A.  I  did,  he  was  staodiDg  on  the  stairs,  he  asked  me  if  my  father 
was  within,  and  I  said  be  was  not,  and  be  then  stretched  me  the 
hammer,  and  sud  tliat  it  fell  out  of  his  hand  and  got  wet. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  observations  that  it  was  wet  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  perceive  it  ? 

A .  No,  I  did  not  mind  whether  it  was  wet  or  not. 
Q  Did  he  go  away  or  make  any  tooger  stay? 
A.  No»  he  md  not*  my  mother  bid  me  bring  oat  a  candle,  and  light 
Mr.  Crawley  down  stairs,  and  he  Ind  me  good  night. 


A.  No,  nothing,  bnt  bid  ne  not  mind  the  light 
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Q.  Now,  inj  mu,  bov  bi^b  ii  your  &tb«r*i  room  7 
A.  Two  Dftur. 

Q*  Are  uw  itaira  itraigbt  or  wiodizig  ? 
A.  They  are  wiodiog  atairi. 

Q.  I*  that  the  hammer  yon  bronriit  from  Mrs.  Fitapatriok  ? 
A.  It  it. 

Q.  And  that  ia  the  hammer  that  yon  gave  to  Mr.  Orawley  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Grawley  retnmed  ? 
A.  It  is. 

With  the  exception  of  some  evidence,  not  very  valuable, 
pointing  to  implied  admission  of  guilt,  made  hj  the  prisoner 
after  his  anest,  this  constituted  the  whole  case  proved  against 
him. 

Tht  onljr  part  of  the  array  of  proofs  brought  against  the 
prisoner,  in  which  there  appears  to  aa  some  d^ciency,  ia  that 
of  motive  for  the  crime.  Doubtless  there  were  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  introducing  evidence  as  to  the  possession 
of  money  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  the  corresponding  want  of  it 
in  the  prisoner ;  bnt  such  proofs  would  certainly  nave  made 
tiie  esse  against  the  accused  complete  an^  perfect  in  every 
part. 

The  trite,  "  quern  Deua  valt  perderei  prios  dementat/'  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  this  crime.  Crawley's  conduct 
appears  almost  inconsistent  with  a  wish  for  concealment : — 

He  borrows  a  man,  to  whom  bis  person  was  perfectly 
well  known,  the  instrument  with  which  he  commits  the  crime. 
He  enters  the  room  of  a  fellow  lodger  at  three  different 
hours  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  at  such  times  and  under 
such  drcnmstancea,  as  strongly  to  surest  him  as  the  mor- 
dwer ;  at  least  to  show  his  pret^ence  in  the  house  at  or  very 
near  the  precise  time  of  the  murder.  By  flying  (rom  Dublin 
and  assuming  a  false  name,  he  almost  points  himself  out  as 
the  assassin,  and  Uius  makes  his  only  attempt  at  misleading 
and  baffling  pursuit  the  certain  clue  to  discovery. 

Crawkv  was  fonnd  guilty  and  was  hanged  at  Newgat^  upon 
the  Uth  March,  1802. 

He  made  no  specific  public  confession  of  bis  guilt,  but  he 
did  ntA  deny  it,  and  his  conversation  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Chim- 
ble  in  his  cell  shortly  before  bis  execution,  amounted  to  an 
admission  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 
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He  wore  at  liia  execution  a  pair  of  HuMar,  or  hesaian  boots, 
which  were  then  a  fashionable  artide  of  dress,  but  this  dreosa- 
stance  bronght  them  into  disfsvor,  snd  even  to  the  preseut 
day  the  wearer  of  simiUr  articles  would  mn  the  risk  of  being 
greeted  by  the  street  boy  with  the  cry  of  "  Crawley's  boots/* 

Crawley's  position  in  life  was  respectable.  His  father  was 
a  clei^man,  and  he  had  himself  oeen  sworn  in  an  attoner 
the  year  before  the  mnrder,  bat  had  to  some  extent  abandoned 
his  profession  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Boscommon 
militia. 

A  passage  in  the  charge  of  Baron  Binith  to  the  jury  in  this 
case,  is  almost  an  echo  of  JndgeBuHer's  words,  in  his  charge 
in  the  case  of  Sir  TheodiosBonghton.  He  says,  "circumstan- 
tial evidence,  ansnpported  by  direct  testimony,  should  be 
wei^led  with  caution.  Bui  neverthelce^  A  train  ot  wril  oon- 
nected  circumstances  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  more  eertalii 
proof  than  direct  testimony  would,  because  a  witness,  who 
swears  positively  to  a  fact  may  be  peijured,  but  in  circum- 
stances well  connected  and  plainly  proved  there  is  less  proba- 
bility of  a  mistiUEe." 

We  have  alrmdy  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  sncft 
reasoning  as  this.  Sorely  if  a  witness  phunly  provM  the 
commission  of  the  act,  he  »  as  worthy  of  belief  (ctsteris  ptr- 
ibns),  as  when  he  proves  Eome  circumstance  which  alone,  or 
combined  with  others,  points  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  It  ia 
as  necessary  for  the  **  circnmstanctr  to  be  proved  as  theaotual 
commission  of  the  set.  May  not  the  witnesaes  who  proved 
the  "circumstances,"  be  as  open  to  the  impatatioii  of  peijiiry> 
as  those  who  depose  to  having  aetui^y  behdd  the  dime 
committed. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  notioe,  under  the  first  divMon 
of  our  subject,  is  that  of  Professor  Webster,  eonvioted  of  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Qeoi^  Varkman,  at  Boston,  in  the  Umted 
States,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1849. 

The  recent  date  of  this  event  renders  it  unnecewan  for  m 
to  give  any  lengthened  detail  of  the  evidence  ttddueed  oa  the 
trim.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  short  sk^h  of  the 
case,  which  owing  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  partiee,  and  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  murder,  excited  a  wrj  great  eeDSHtioa, 
not  alone  in  America,  but  in  these  countries* 

The  accused,  John  W.  Websterj  was  professor  of  and  lec- 
turer upon  chemistry,  at  the  Medical  College,  Boston. 
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The  murdeted  man,  Dr.  George  Parkman,  resided  in  Boston, 

aud  was  a  maa  of  some  propertjr. 

So  far  back  as  1842,  Webster  had  become  indebted  to  Dt, 
Farkman  in  money  lent  bj  the  latter,  and  in  1847,  executed 
to  Dr.  Farkman  a  mortgage  of  bis  personal  property,  to 
secure  the  amount  due.  In  1849,  it  tranfipired  to  Dr.  I'ark- 
man  that  Webater  had  previously  mortgaged  these  same  chat- 
tels to  another  ezvditor,  a  bet  which  he  had  concealed  from 
Dr.  Farkman. 

Farkman  was  a  man  of  rigid  principles  and  unbending 
integrity.  Like  many  men  who,  possessed  themselves  of  ample 
means,  look  upon  inability  to  pay  as  something  criminal,  be 
regarded  his  debtor,  Webster,  as  an  ofEender  against  all  social 
laws,  aud  expressed  bis  determination  of  pursuing  him  relent- 
lessly. 

On  the  fatal  23rd  of  November,  this  determination  waa 
made  known  to  Webster,  by  a  third  party ;  on  the  same  day, 
Webster  called  at  Dr.  FarKmau's  liouse,  and  appointed  a 
meeting  with  the  latter  at  Webster's  rooms,  at  the  Medical 
College. 

Dr.  Farkman  waa  seen  to  «iter  that  building  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  Z  o'Clock  on  the  day  in  question,  but  waa 
never  Men  to  leave  it  again. 

It  vBa  proved  that  Dr.  Farkman  had  on  that  dav  purchased 
ft  quantity  of  salad  lettuce  for  his  diimer,  and  haa  called  at  a 
|;rocer's  and  purchased  sugar  aud  butter,  and  left  there  a  paper 
bag  containing  the  salad,  stating  that  he  would  call  for  it 
again. 

Has  agent  having  occasion  to  see  him,  called  at  the  Doctor*! 
house  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  expecting  with  certainty 
to  meet  with  bim  at  that  hour,  as  the  Doctor  always  dined  at 
half  post  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  man  of  very  regular  habits. 
FaUing  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Kingsley,  the  agent  allnded  to^  called 
early  w  next  morning  and  learned  that  Dr.  Farkman  had  not 
been  home  during  the  night. 

Alarmed,  Mr.  Kingsley  commenced  and  prosecuted  an  nn- 
anoccasful  search  for  the  missing  man,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  24th  November,  rewards  for  his  discovery  were 
offered  in  the  public  papers. 

From  that  time  to  the  Friday  following,  the  SOtb,  no  trace 
whatever  waa  bad  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  him. 
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A  aearcbj  not  very  carefully  conducted,  had  been  made  at 
the  Med^  College,  but  as  might  have  heem  expected,  iita 
body  of  Dr.  Farkman  was  not  found  lying  on  the  staircase  or 
in  any  of  the  rooms. 

The  office  of  janitor,  or  door-^per  and  general  caretaker 
the  Medical  Uoll^^  was  filled  by  a  man  named  Inttlefield. 
He  appears  to  have  D«en  a  man  of  some  acnteness  and  intelli- 
gence,  and  to  his  aospidons  of  Professw  Webster  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murder  and  murderer  was  due. 

rrom  the  23rd  of  November ,  the  day  on  which  Dr. 
Farkman  was  last  seen  alive^  and  entering  the  Medical  College, 
Professor  Webster  had  kept  his  rooms  in  that  building  con- 
stantly locked,  and  Littieneld  was  unable  to  enter  them  for 
ttm  purpose  <^  sweeping  them  and  arranging  \he  fiiea  aa 
nsnal. 

Though  Webster  had  declined  the  services  of  Littlefield 
to  make  up  a  fire  in  bis  rooms,  on  the  pretence  that  some  of 
the  chemical  preparations  which  be  was  then  employing  would 
not  stand  heat,  the  latter  in  his  walks  through  the  house  had 
felt  a  great  heat  in  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  Webster's  room, 
manifastly  caused  by  an  unusually  large  fire  within. 

These  circumstances,  and  other  minor  ones,  excited  suspieiou 
in  the  mind  of  the  janitor.  He  had  accompanied  the  officers 
and  others  through  the  College  on  the  occasion  of  their  hasty 
examination,  and  be  knew  that  one  part  of  the  buildine,  and 
that  too  a  part  exclusively  appropriated  to  Frofessor  Webster's 
use,  had  not  been  inspect  at  all. 

He  determined  to  examine  the  vault  of  tiiis  closet,  and  as 
he  was  of  course  unable  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  closet 
itself  for  a  suf&cient  time  to  prosecute  an  effectual  search  unob- 
served by  Webster,  or  indeed  to  furnish  any  pretext  for  enter- 
ing it  at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  undeiground  floor  of 
the  College,  and  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  vault 
through  the  wall  which  divided  it  from  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
mises, near  the  foundations. 

TUs  he  accomplished  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  SOth 
instant,  and  on  looking  through  the  hole  which  he  had  made 
in  the  wall  into  the  vault,  he  saw  lying  therein  a  part  of  a 
human  body,  the  pelvis  and  two  portions  of  a  leg. 

Assistance  was  procured,  and  these  remains  taken  out,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  partly  wrapped  in  two  towels  bMriug 
Webster's  initiak.  This  was  oonodered  sufficient  to  jiumj 
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the  annt  of  PnrfiBasor  Webster,  and  two  officers  vere  diji> 
tntehed  for  that  purpose  to  hie  residence  at  Cambridge,  near 


His  laboratofj  and  the  famace  in  it  were  then  searched, 
and  amongst  the  ashes  in  the  fomaoe  were  fioond  some 
artifidal  toeth,  some  melted  gold,  and  one  or  two  pearl  shirt 
bottons. 

The  search  was  resamed  the  following  (Satnrda;)  morning 
and  continaed  till  four  o'cloch  P.  M.  on  that  day,  when  a  tea 
box  apparently  filled  with  tan,  and  having  some  minerals 
wrappea  in  paper  on  the  top,  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
policemen  assisting  in  the  search.  He  bxk  off  these  minerals', 
and  after  taking  out  a  pwtion  of  the  tan  reached  a  hunting 
knife,  and,  still  deeper,  the  chest  or  thorax  of  a  human  being, 
and  inserted  in  the  thoraic  cavity  the  greater  part  of  a  human 
thigh. 

These  parts  fitted  to  those  found  in  the  vault. 

In  Webster's  laboratory  were  found  three  large  sized  fish 
hooks  tied  tc^ther  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  gnQpIe> 

Upon  Tuesday  the  ]  9th  of  Mareh,  3.850,  Professor  Webster 
was  Drought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Ju^cdal 
Court  for  Suffolk. 

The  presiding  Judges  were  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  asso- 
ciate Judges,  Wilde,  Metcalfe,  and  Davey.  The  counsel  for 
the  Commonwealth  (we  had  almost  said  for  the  Crown)  were 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Glifibrd,  and  Qeo^  Bemis,  Esq. 

The  prisoner  wss  defended  by  the  Honourable  Pliny 
Merrick,  and  £.  D.  Sohier,  Esq. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  consisted  of  proof  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  the  murdered  man  and  the 
jvisonw,  in  which  the  latter  was  the  debtor — the  appointment 
made  between  them  for  half  past  one  on  Friday  the  SSrd 
November,  at  the  Medical  College.  ThatDr.  Parkman  had  enter- 
ed that  building  about  the  appointed  time  on  that  day ;  that 
he  had  not  returned  home  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour  on  that 
day — that  he  had  never  been  seen  subsequently  alive — that 
certain  remains  had  been  found  wrapped  in  towels  belonging 
to  the  prisoner,  in  the  vault  of  a  closet  to  which  the  prisoner 
alone  had  aeoess — that  these  remains,  t(^ther  with  others 
fonnd  in  a  tea  cheat  in  the  laboratory  of  the  prisoner,  re- 
sembled the  corresponding  parts  of  the  living  Dr.  Parkman — 
that  in  the  furnace  of  the  prisoner's  laboratory  were  found  some 
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mineral  teeth  which  a  dentist  virors  ware  those  which  he  had 
manufactured  eome  time  previouilv  for  Dr.  Parkioan.  That 
Professor  Websterj  the  prisoner,  had  remained  moch  later  than 
his  usnal  hoar  on  the  SSrd  of  November  in  hia  rooms,  and 
that  contrary  to  his  asaal  casttHn  he  had  looked  the  doors  of 
these  rooms  when  leaving  the  College  in  the  evening.  That 
the  doors  so  continued  l<»ked  up  to  the  time  of  the  diiooveij 
by  littlefield  of  the  reoiains  in  the  vanlt.  That  doriDg  the 
same  interval  large  fires  appealed  to  have  bem  kept  op  bj  the 
pnsoncr  in  his  rooms. 

A  good  deal  of  minor  evidence  was  brought  forward  for  tbo 
pioseeutioa,  but  we  have  stated  the  stioog  points. 

Tbe  deftnee  oonsiBted  of  proof  of  (be  prisoner's  good 
character,  and  general  amiability  and  Iramanitv,  and  of  Dr. 
Pai^an'a  having  been  seen  in  ike  stve^  of  Boston  so  late 
as  5  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  November — the  day  on  which  the 
prosecutor  allied  he  had  entered  the  Mediou  Coll^  and 
Websttt^s  KX>ms  at  1 aad  had  never  been  sosn  to  quit. 
The  jni;  linind  tbe  prisoner  guilty,  andhewaaaobseqaently 


Unlike  Crawley,  Webster  spears  to  have  adopted  every 
precaution  to  escape  detection,  and  it  is  only  aorpriaiug  that  in 
the  course  of  the  week  which  elapsed  from  the  commission  of 
the  crime  till  its  discovery,  he  did  not  contoive  to  remove  from 
the  building  every  evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  grap^  formed 
of  fishhooks  was  doabtkss  intended  to  be  used  in  fianing  up  the 
remains  at  a  convenient  opportoniU  from  the  milt,  imd  had 
they  been  removed,  and  bad  Litdeneld  thus  been  unsnccessful 
in  nis  search  in  the  vanity  Webster  would  have  had  but  little 
reason  to  fear  the  conseqaences  of  the  disoovery  of  tbe  con- 


removed  the  contents  of  the  mrnace. 

These,  indeed*  formed  the  damning  proof  against  him ;  • 
hm  teeth  which  he  coaM  have  carried  away  in  his  hand,  and 
disposed  of  anywhere,  on  Uw  first  convenient  opportonity,  were 
Uie  most  formidable  witnesses  against  him.  and  rendered 
whcdly  vain  his  lahorioua  dismemberment  and  attempted 
annitniattoa  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Not  all  the  sermons 
that  have  been  preached,  noi  all  the  treatises  that  have  been 
written,  since  sermons  first  were  preached  and  books  were 
written,  have  half  tbe  power  to  impress  tbe  thinking  miud 
with  the  idea  of  a  watchful  Providenoe  than  this  single  ds- 
cumstance  possesses. 


tents  of  the  tea  chest, 
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Then  is  a  duposition  unongBt  men  to  view  tlie  commiEisioii 
of  a  crime  with  more  or  less  horror  and  indiguabiuu  according 
as  the  perpetrator  may  appear  to  have  been  actuated  hy  motives 
more  or  le»  base. 

The  mm  who  commits  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  mur- 
der, no  matter  how  horriblej  through  jenlouajr*  disappointed 
love,  or  wounded  bonoTf  will  never  be  clused  bv  the  genefolitj 
of  Ids  JeDow-men  with  him  who  kills  merely  fox  tiie  sake  of 
money.  Human  indignation  is  stirred  niiiverrally  by  tlie 
infliction  of  a  wrong  of  the  former  class,  and  there  is  a  jaatiual 
teud^icy  to  soften  and  excuse  in  another  a  crime  which  has 
been  actuated  by  feelings  in  which  all  have  a  sympathy  tton 
or  less  warm.  Bat  to  sky  a  fellow  oreature  sc4d^  for  tte 
sake  of  uiziag  on  his  wealth,  a(q;)ears  an  ofieuce  ^  a  for 
deeper  dye;  for  no  man  likes  to  part  without  an  equivalent  with 
his  gdd,  and  to  wrest  from  the  victim  uot  ouiy  bis  gold  but  his 
life,  i^pears  a  vast|accnraalation;of  injustice  and  <^^e8Bion. 

It  u  not  a  fiatteiing  result  to  find  on  exaoini^n  that  ntne- 
tentha  of  the  mnrden  that  have  been  Wfonght  anoe  the  time 
of  Gain  till  this  hour  have  had  sordid  pelf  fat  their  motive. 
The  three  cases  we  have  referred  to  are  among  the  number, 
and  we  shall  find  no  exception  to  the  rule  amoi^t  the  higher 
and  better  edooaied  class  of  criminalB.  How  truly  bai  (hd 
poet  song, 

**  AuH  saora  liiinee  I  qald  noa  moftalta  peetoM  Aogfs  ?  " 

Patch,  a  man  moving  in  a  more  than  decent  walk  of  life, 
deliberately  murdera  the  man  who  had  fostered  and  protected 
him  for  the  sake  of  that  man'slittle  means.  Crawley,  amember  of 
an  honorable  profesaion  and  the  son  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
dashes  out  the  brains  of  an  old  woman  and  her  maid  servant 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  himself  of  a  few  guineas,  the 
property  of  the  former ;  and  Webstefi  a  professor  of  science,  a 
man  familiar  with  the  beautiful  mysteries  of  chemistry,  butchera 
hia  creditor,  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  just  debt. 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  dwell  very  loug  npon  the 
second  division  of  our  subject.  We  shall  out  refer  to  one 
case  in  illustration,  that  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which 
we  have  selected  because  we  have  found  so  many  commentators 
upon  it,  agreeing  in  considering  the  verdict  unsatisfactory. 

Were  we  to  notice  under  this  head  evwy  case  of  conviction 
for  murder  on  circumstantial  evidence  in  which  many  respec- 
table authorities  have  doubted  the  justness  of  the  verdict,  we 
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should  fill  the  entirtf  of  this  Tolune ;  in  fact  there  is  none  saoh 
that  would  uot  be  open  to  caril  and  dispute,  and  in  which  an 
ingenious  reasoner  could  not  establish  numerous  discrepancies. 

The  history  of  thia  ease  has  become  tolerably  well  known>  a 
result  to  whichMr.  James's  familiar  novel  of  "  Laurel  Water  "  has 
lanreiy  contributed. 

Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  was  a  voung  gentleman  of  position 
and  fortune  rending  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  at  the  time  of 
those  occurrences  almost  attained  his  majority.  Some  of  the 
accounts  which  we  have  examined  state  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  delicate  health  and  constitution ;  others  that  his  genera! 
health  was  good,  tiiongh  he  was  Buffering  at  the  time  of  his 
death  from  an  aUack  ^a  particular  disoider. 

An  apothecary  named  Powell,  residing  at  Rugby,  was  in 
attendance  on  Sir  Theodosius  for  this  complaint. 

Upon  the  29lh  of  August,  1780,  Fow^  sent  bis  patient  a 
draught,  composed  as  he  alleged  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  spirits 
of  lavender,  nutm^  water,  simple  syrup,  and  common  water. 
The  bottle  which  held  thia  draught  waa  [daced  on  a  shelf  in  the 
Baronet's  bed*Toom. 

We  should  hare  stated  that  his  mother,  Lady  Boughton, 
his  sister  Mrs.  Donnellan,  and  his  brother-in-law  Captain 
Donnellan,  resided  with  him,  and  itappeared  farther,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death  before  he  attained  his  mqority,  a  la^  part 
of  his  fortune  would  descend  to  his  sister,  and  Oaptain 
Donnellan  would  enjoy  a  life  estate  in  it. 

About  seven  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  Uie  SOth  of  August, 
Lady  Boughton  entered  his  bed  room  to  give  him  his  draught 
as  he  had  previously  requested  her  to  do,  and  having  poured 


When  he  had  taken  about  half  of  it  he  complained  that  id 
was  exceedinf^Iy  nauseous  and  smelt  unpleasant,  and  Lady 
Boughton  having  smelled  what  remained  in  the  cup  obiervea 
to  faim  that  it  had  a  strong  odour  of  bit(er  almonds. 

Almost  immediately  after  Sir  Theodosius  was  seized  with 
convulsions  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  in  about  half-an- 
hour  he  was  a  dead  man. 

While  he  was  yet  stru^Ung  in  tlie  agonies  of  death 
Captain  Donnellan  came  into  the  room,  and  contrary  (as 
she  stated)  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lady  Boughton  washed 
out  the  bottle  whieh  had  contaiued  the  draught.  The  body 
was  buried,  but  whi!>i>ers  of  foul  play  having  gone  abroad,  a 
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Sir  William  Wheeler,  who  had  been  the  deceased  Baronet's 
goardian,  insisted  on  its  exhumation,  and  e^;ht  days  after  ita 
intenneot  it  was  t^en  up  and  opened. 

Fntrefaction  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  the  antopsj 
of  littie  advantage  in  investigating  the  real  cause  of  deatU;  the 
result,  however,  was  to  place  Captain  Donnellan  on  his  trial  for 
wilful  murder. 

The  case  against  him  consisted  of  the  evidence  of  lisdy 
Boughton,  who  detailed  the  various  circumstances  we  have  nar^ 
rated,and  that  of  some  medical  men  who  deposed  tiiat  the  ^mptoma 
in  Sir  TheodoainB'  ease  reaembled  those  produced  in  unmala 
poisoned  with  laurel  water,  and  proof  that  Captain  Donnellan 
had  a  still  in  his  own  room,  and  that  there  were  laurel  and 
bay  trees  growing  in  the  garden. 

For  the  defence  the  principal  witness  was  the  eminent  and 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  and  his  evidence  went  to  prove  that 
though  the  appeaianoes,  presented  by  Sir  Tbeodosias  alter  be 
had  taken  the  draught  were  consistent  with  poisoning  bv  lanrd 
water,  yet  that  they  were  also  consistent  with  natural  death 
from  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  In  other  words,  that  though,  if 
satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  Sir  Theodosius  had  partaken  of 
laurel  water,  he  would  have  ascribed  the  symptoms  to  that 
poison,  yet  if  unaware  of  any  drau^t  having  been  drunk  he 
would  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  mnptoms, 
without  any  enquiry  as  to  whether  any  poison  oouM  have  been 
administered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  evidence  of  the  draught  having 
contained  laarel  water,  was  that  of  Lady  Boughlou  as  to  its 
peculiar  smell.  Her  declarations  on  this  point,  palpably  sug- 
gested enquiries  aa  to  the  particular  symptoms,  aod  an  endea- 
vour  to  Kconoile  those  symptoms  with  poisoning  by  laurel 
water. 

Dr.  Parsons,  professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  stated  that 


poisoned  with  laurel  water  was  grounded  on  the  description  of 
the  smell,  by  Ijady  Bonghton,  and  on  nothing  else.  It  must 
be  owned  that  even  making  allowances  for  the  peculiarity  of 
this  smell,  and  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  bitter 
almonds  struck  Lady  Boughton,  immediately  after  she  had 
placed  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  her  nose,  this  evidence  that 
the  draught  had  (»ntained  Unrel  water  is  not  very  conclusive. 
The  organ  of  smell  is  very  various  and  capricious  in  diffnent 


men  that  the  deceased  had  been 
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penona ;  some  ooniider  that  odoor  disgosting  which  others  feel 
tfae  gfeatest  delight  in  inhaling.  One  man  will  peroeiTe  what 
he  calls  a  smell  of  bitter  tlmonda,  where  another  will  anert 
with  equal  conftdenoe  that  there  is  one  of  a  totally  diO^tnt 
eharaoter. 

Etcd  dw  Mme  penon  will  at  different  periods  of  the  same 

day  perceive^  or  fancy  he  perceires  in  the  name  thing,  diffa«nt 
smells,  and  it  certainly  strikes  ns  as  taking  too  maeh  for  granted, 
to  adopt  Lady  Bot^hton's  testimony,  as  eatabliahing  the  fut  m 
the  draaght  having  contained  laarel  water. 

Assuming  this,  as  proved,  the  medical  witnesses  found  no 
diCBcolty  in  afcribing  the  peculiar  nnpkoms  exhibited  in  Sir 
Theodoains  to  poisoning  with  lanrel  watear,  thongh  they  were 
forced  to  admit,  that  these  same  sympttHns  were  consistent 
with  death  from  apoplexy,  and  still  more  from  epilepsy.  It 
should,  too,  be  bonie  in  mind  that  a  severe  iU.tack  of  tins  latter 
disorder  ia  a  constant  soceeaaor  on  the  compUtnt,  when  at  all 
aggravated,  from  which,  confessedly.  Sir  Thebdosias  wasHlffiH^ 
ingi^renoodv  to  his  death. 

With  modem  experience  to  goide  ns,  had  GaptaiD 
DonneUan's  trial  taken  place  in  these  days,  it  is  probable  a 
slrieter  examination  of  Dr.  Powell,  the  apothecuy,  and  his 
asaistanto  wonld  have  been  institated,  than  appears  to  have 
beoi  had  on  the  trial.  We  know  by  sad  experience  how 
frequently  life  ia  endangered  and  lost  tbrcHigh  the  n^igrac* 
of  apothecaries  and  dispensers  of  medicines,  and  as  the 
draa^t  jvescribed  and  mixed  for  Sir  Theodosins  Bonghtoii 
contained  a  number  of  ingredients,  it  is  within  possibility  that 
some  mistake  may  have  been  made  in  the  compounding  of  these 
ingredients.  It  was  proved  against  the  prisoner  that  he  had  a 
still  in  hie  private  room,  for  ^e  reid  w  ostensible  purpose  of 
distilling  roses,  and  that  he  had  brought  this  still,  wet  wiUi 
lime,  to  one  of  the  servants  to  be  cleaned,  some  days  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Tlieodosius  Bonghton. 

It  was  further  proved  that  several  bay  and  Unrel  trees  grew 
in  the  garden. 

On  this  evidence,  coupled  with  pnwf  of  tiie  interest  which 
Captain  Donnellan  had  in  the  decease  of  his  brother-in-law 
before  the  lattw  shonld  attain  his  majority,  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty  and  subsequently  executed.* 

Thereis  adeficien<7  on  the  proof  (rf  the  drau^t  having 
contained  laniel  water  at  all.   Lady  Bonghton  had  never  seen 


'  Mrs.  Donnellan  was  twice  married  after  the  execution  of  her 
htuband  j  her  third  hiubaad  was  tfae  well  known  Barry  O'Mvra. 
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that  Uquid^afae  merely  perceived  as  she  thought  a  strong 
smell  of  bitt«r  almonds,  arising  from  the  remains  of  the 
draught — ^none  of  Uie  draught  was  preserved  for  analysis.  It 
Qiigfat  have  been  improperly  mixed,  in  some  one  of  ita  numer- 
oos  iogrediente,  by  the  apothecary  or  hia  assistants.  ^ 
Tbeodoeiiu  vas  ailing — the  symptoms  he  exhibited  were  con- 
sistent with  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy. — Captain 
DonneUau  was  not  shewn  to  have  ever  had  any  Lsniel  water  in 
his  poaseuion — he  was  not  seen  in  Sir  Theodosins'  room  from 
the  time  the  draught  was  placed  there  till  it  was  adminiatexed, 
nor  was  the  draught  itself  missed  from  the  shelf  at  any  time 
daring  the  same  tntervaL  The  poet*mortem  appearances  of 
the  body  shewed,  according  to  Hanter,  nothing  bat  the  effeoti 
of  putrefaction. 

In  fact,  though  we  perhaps  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  Captain  Donnellan  was  manifestly  innocent,  we  are  strongly 
fji  opinion  that  he  was  convicted  on  evidenoe  of  ike  weakest 
chanct«r,  and  such  as  we  should  z«gret  to  see  considered  suffi- 
cient fot  the  condemnation  of  the  meanest  of  the  canine  race. 

Certainly  Mr,  Justice  Buller  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
most  infelicitous  in  selecting  the  occasion  of  this  trial  for 
ealarffjia  on  the  cwency  of  oircamstautial  evidence,  and  yet 
his  wtnos  then  spucen  have  even  to  the  present  time  their 
influeaoe  on  the  opiniouB  of  many  lawyers — uid  stiU  keep 
together  the  rags  of  a  foolish  prejudice  which  common  sense 
daily  endeavours  to  wholly  rend  and  scatter. 

We  now  approach  a  truly  painful  portion  of  our  subject,  one, 
however,  deeply  fraught  with  instructive  warning;  witba  warning 
not  alone  directed  to  us  in  our  respective  offices  of  judges  and 
juTore,  but  also  to  us  in  our  minutest  transactions  of  eveipr*day 
nfe.  Should  each  of  ne  be  candid  oiough  to  admit  it>  we 
would  be  forced  to  confess  bow  almost  every  day  of  our  Uvei 
we  have  had  reason  to  regret  hasty  decisions  and  assumptions 
of  the  guilt  of  others,  in  matters  more  or  less  important^  con- 
dosiona  grounded  on  what  struck  us  at  the  time  as  irresiBtible 
combinations  of  circumstances,  but  which  an  interval  of  perhaps 
a  day,  or  even  an  hoar,  has  scattered  into  fragments. 

To  produce  tvo  or  tiiree  cases  in  which  the  conviction  of 
the  accused  was  bad  entirely  on  circumsiantial  evidence,  and 
in  whichthe  impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  convictiun  wereaib- 
se^ienUy  made  manifest,  would  of  itself  make  perliapa  no  very 
powerful  case  againat  oircamstaotial  evidence,  but  if  it  be 
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bone  ill  mind  that  the  punisbmeDt  awarded  on  a  conviction 
for  marder  is  the  irrevocable  doom  of  death,  the  oantion  with 
which  such  convictions  should  be  arrived  at  will  be  dulj  ap- 
preciated. In  fact  the  humane,  nay  more,  the  consdennons, 
man  will  always  be  slow  to  find  another  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime  on  purely  circumstantial  evidence,  remembering  the 
nnmerons  cases  in  which  such  evidence,  or  rather  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  it,  have  subsequently  been  proved  fallacious. 
Even  without  this  the  skilful  advocate  will  not  fail  to  ui^a 
this  topic  in  his  address  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  the  juiy  the  more  fully  will  the  force 
of  his  arguments  be  felt.  The  reanU  will  almost  inevitablv  be 
wavering  and  indecision,  and  a  reluctance  to  condemn,  which 
would  not  be  felt  were  the  punishment  following  conviction 
less  extreme.  It  may  be  ai^ed  that  this  course  of  conduct 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  that  it  is  as  nn&ir  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  least  punishment  as  to  the  greatest  on  unsatis- 
^tory  evidence  of  his  guilt, — this  we  admit,  and  we  willingly 
grant  that  on  all  occasions  the  accused  shonld  have  the  benefit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt ;  but  we  speak  of  cases  in  which  the 
mind  is  satisfied,  and  a  moral  certainty  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused rests  upon  it;  but  in  which  the  recollection  of  many  such 
cases  as  those  we  are  about  to  mention  comes  across  the  mind, 
and  causes  a  roan  to  pause  before  he  (»mmit8  a  foUow-creature 
to  a  punishment  which,  once  inflicted,  is  complete  and  final, 
and  which  no  earthly  power  can  sn1»eqnently  mitigate  <a 
cancel. 

In  the  year  1742  a  gentleman  on  his  road  to  Hull,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  was  waylaid  by  a  masked 
highwayman,  and  robbed  of  a  purse  containing  twenty  guineas. 

Having  accomplished  the  roDben,  the  higfawavman  rode  off 
by  a  difl'erent  road,  and  the  gentleman  pursued  his  ioamey, 
but  being  a  little  shaken  by  the  occurrence  he  went  but  two 
miles  further  on  his  road,  and  then  determined  to  stop  for  the 
night  at  the  Bell  Inn,  which  was  kept  by  one  James  Bmnell. 
Here  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  robbery,  and  added 
that  as  he  made  a  rule  when  travelling  to  mark  all  the  gold  he 
carried,  he  had  hopes  that  through  this  means  a  due  would  be 
eventually  had  to  the  discovery  or  the  robber. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Bronell,  the  landlord, 
entered  the  traveller's  room  and  having  made  the  usual  enqui- 
ries after  the  comfort  of  his  guest,  stated  his  catnibdon  tut 
heslionld  be  able  to  point  oat  the  criminal. 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  hia  suspidoiia  bad  fdlen  on  one  of 
his  own  vaitersj  who  had  lately  made  a  considerable  show  of 
possessing  money,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  dischai^e  from 
a  connction  of  his  dishonesty ;  that  he  bad  sent  this  man,  John 
Jennings,  out  for  change  of  a  guinea  that  evening,  and  that 
the  latter  had  {etorned,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  travel- 
ler at  the  Bell,  iotoxicatedj  and  stating  that  he  had  been  onable 
to  procure  change.  That  he,  BranelT,  had  been  strack  by  the 
idea  that  the  guinea  returned  to  him  by  Jennings,  was  not  the 
identical  coin  which  had  been  given  him  to  get  changed,  and 
Uiat  having  sent  Jennings  to  bed,  he  took  occasion  to  examine 
the  guinea,  and  was  satisfied*  by  discovering  upon  it  a  peculiar 
mark,  that  it  was  not  the  same.  That  this  circumstance  alone 
did  not  at  the  time  occasion  him  any  particalar  anxiety,  as  Jen- 
nings frequently  had  gold  in  his  possession,  and  that  shortly 
after  he  paid  away  the  marked  coin  returned  to  him  by  Jen- 
nings to  a  person  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and  who  had  since 
gone  home.  That  having  subsequently  heard  the  account  of 
the  robbery,  as  given  by  the  tiav^er,  from  some  person  who 
waa  present  at  the  time,  which  he  was  not  himself,  and  of  the 
eircurostance  of  all  the  stolen  money  being  marked,  he  had 
thought  it  but  right  to  mention  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
take  steps  for  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  party. 

It  was  arranged  accordingly  that  the  traveller  and  Bmnell 
should  go  up  softly  to  Jeuniogs'  room,  and  having  done  so, 
and  found  him  fast  asleep,  they  examined  his  pockets,  and 
drew  forth  from  one  of  them  the  identical  stolen  purse  contain- 
ingexactlyuineteen  guineas,  each  marked  precisely  as  described. 

Jennings  was  forthwith  roused  and  given  into  custody  on 
the  charge,  which  he  tirmly  and  positively  denied,  but  without 
gaining  ranch  belief  in  his  innocence  in  the  face  of  such  power- 
ful circumstances. 

Being  brought  to  trial,  his  master  deposed  to  the  same 
facts  which  he  had  related  to  the  traveller  on  the  evening  of 
the  robbery,  and  produced  the  man  to  whom  he  had  paid  away 
the  guinea'hauded  to  him  by  Jennings,  and  this  man  in  torn 
produced  the  same  guinea,  which  the  prosecutor  identified  as 
forming  one  of  the  twenty  of  which  he  had  been  robbed.  On 
this  evidence  Jennings  waa  convicted,  and  sabseqoently  ex- 
ecuted,  ^^aring  his  innocenceto  the  last. 

Within  one  year  that  innocence  was  eataUiahed,  too  late 
however  to  repair  the  injustice  done.   Bmnell,  the  landlord, 
51 
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and  prinoip^  witness  against  Jennings,  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
ooninoted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  robbing  one  of  his  guests 
in  his  own  honae. 

Smitten  at  last  bj  remorse,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
gnilty  of  several  highway  robberies,  and  amongst  the  rest  that 
for  which  the  unfortunate  Jennings  bad  been  hanged. 

It  appeared  from  Bruoell's  confession,  that  having  effected 
tiie  roboery  he  reached  home  hy  a  shorter  rente  tiian  that 
taken  b;  the  traTelkw  and  found  on  his  arrival  a  poson  wait- 
ing to  oe  paid  a  trifling  account ;  not  having  sufficient  moner 
in  his  pocket,  he  added  one  of  the  stolen  guineas,  and  paid 
and  dismissed  his  creditor,  and  then  went  to  the  stables  to 
^room  the  horse  from  which  he  had  just  alighted.  In  the 
interim  the  travellex  arrived  and  narrated  the  circumstances  of 
the  robbery,  and  of  the  money  stolen  been  marked,  all  of  wMth 
was  repeated  by  some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  present  to 
BruneU  on  his  return  from  the  stables  to  the  house.  Terrified 
and  confounded,  and  particularly  alarmed  at  having  parted  with 
one  of  the  marked  coins  to  a  person  in  his  own  house,  and  to 
vhom  he  could  not  possibly  apply  for  it  again,  detection  seemed 
inevitable,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  the  nefariona 
Bcheme,  which  he  subsequently  executed  with  such  lamentable 
success,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

We  cannot  blame  the  jury  who  convicted  Jennings,— Can 
we  approve  the  lav  which  deprived  him  of  life,  and  cut  off 
every  oppmionity  of  subsequent  redress  ?  Of  such  redress  as 
restoration  to  liboiy,  and  reputation,  and  a  substantial  peca- 
niarv  recompense,  would  have  supplied. 

We  may  take  thia  opportunity  of  noticing  an  absurd  anomaly 
presented  by  our  criminal  code.  So  jealously  does  the  legis- 
lature gnard  the  finality  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
case,  that  a  man  once  convicted,  receives  upon  his  innocence 
being  sobseqnently  established,  not  a  reversal  of  his  conviction 
and  sentence,  but  the  gracious  favor  Qt^Jree pardon  I  ! 

Is  it  not  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  a  victim  of 
iniu^ice,  already  goaded  to  Badness  by  a  sense  of  injury,  to 
tell  him  with  the  same  breath  which  announces  the  establishing  of 
his  innocence  that  his  sovereign  has  been  graciously  plewed 
to  grant  him  a  free  pardon  ?  Really  thia  dumsy  coDtrirance 
to  evade  a  candid  admisaiou  of  enor,  and  a  just  expcflssion  of 
r^et,  is  more  worthy  of  a  race  of  sav^jes  than  ot  a  civilised 
nation. 
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What  8  (Lttfx  tnockery  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face,  that  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  mistake,  (no  matter  how  excasable),  that 
be  was  presumed  and  partly  punished  as  guilty,  but  bus  been 
ibnnd  whc^y  guiltless,  that  he  has  been  cruelly  wronged  on 
every  side^  and  that  therefore — he  has  been  mercifbllj 
granted  a  free  pardon ! 

How  much  more  eonsistent  it  would  be  with  our  boasted 
Ireftnement  ftnd  civilization,  nay  more,  how  much  morje  con- 
Mnant  with  common  sense  and  common  right,  to  make  the 
declaration  of  a  man's  innocence,  when  thus  established,  as 
tinblic  and  as  solemn  bb  was  the  declaration  of  his  guilt. 
Would  it  be  more  than  the  barest  measure  of  equity,  to  send 
for  the  man  to  the  gaol  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  to 
appoint  a  public  sitting  of  the  same  court  that  tried  him,  td 
have  him  brought  before  that  court,  and  publicly,  and  suitably, 
and  feelinglv  addressed  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  tnen  and  there  told  how  deeply  the  involnntarj 
injustice  done  him  had  wrung  the  great  heart  of  the  gnardian 
law  of  the  land  7  Would  it  oe  more  or  otherwise  than  just 
to  order  that  a  suitable  pecuniary  recompense,  measured 
according  to  the  rank  of  life,  extent  and  duration  of  punish- 
ment nndergone,  and  other  considerations,  should  be  awarded 
to  him ;  a  recompense  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  and 
valuable,  not  as  money  worth,  but  as  a  public  and  substantial 
testimony,  that  he  was  then  and  there  restored  to  that  position 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men,  of  which  be  had  been 
temporarily  and  unjustly  deprived  ?  But  to  return  to  our 
illustrations. 

There  dwelt  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  17^1,  a  man  named 
William  8ha«,  Vho  followed  the  trade  of  an  upholsterer. 
He  had  living  with  him  one  daughter,  Catherine,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrences  we  are  about  so  mention  was  attached 
to  one  John  Lawson,  a  jeweller,  but  his  addresses  were  dis- 
couraged by  her  father,  who  alleged  that  Lawson  was  dissipa* 
ted  and  extravagant,  and  forbade  him  the  house. 

The  daughter  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  teceive  the 
addresses  of  Lawson  clandestinely,  until  her  fother  discovered 
her  proceedings ;  and  thenceforth  kept  her  in  strict  confine* 
ment,  and  under  close  surveillance. 

A  young  man  named  Robertson,  the  son  of  a  neighbour, 
and  friend  of  Shaw,  was  the  person  on  whom  the  latter  desired 
bis  daughter  to  bestow  her  wections,  but  she  could  not  b«  in* 
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duced  to  look  faTonrably  upon  his  suit,  and  on  one  evening  in 

particular,  wbdi  ber  father  had  pressed  his  wishes  upon  her 
vith  unusual  forcCj  she  vehemently  declared  that  she  woold 
prefer  death  to  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  she  hated. 

Her  father  was  enraged  at  what  he  considered  her  undutiful 
and  foolish  obstinacy,  and  made  use  of  several  passionate  ex- 
pressions which  were  replied  to  with  equal  warmth,  and  the 
words  "  barbarity,**  "  crurfty,"  and  "  death,"  were  frequently 
pronounced  by  the  daughter,  and  at  last  her  father  in  a  rage 
left  her,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

The  room  occupied  by  Shaw  was  separated  only  by  a  single 
partition  from  the  next,  in  which  James  Morrisoti,  a  vstch- 
case  maker  by  trade,  dwelt.  This  man  was  at  home  on  the 
evening  on  which  the  violent  altercation  between  Shaw  and 
his  daughter  had  occurred,  and  had  heard  indistinctly  portions 
of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  words  we  have  particu- 
larized, however,  which  were  pronounced  forcibly  and  empha- 
tically, having  made  a  particular  impression. 

The  lather,  having  as  we  have  stated,  gone  out,  nothing  was 
heard  for  a  time,  but  presently  Morrison  was  alarmed  by  hear- 
ing groans  iu  the  room  occupied  by  the  Shaws,  and  calling  in 
his  neighbours,  tliey  too  on  listening  attentively  heard  not 
only  the  groans  but  the  voice  of  Catherine  Shaw  faintly  ex- 
claiming twice  or  thrice,  "  cruel  father,  thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  death  P 

Morrison  and  his  companions  at  once  hastened  to  the  door 
of  Shaw*8  room,  and  liaving  knocked  thereat  several  times 
without  receiving  any  reply,  a  constable  was  procured,  the 
door  burst  open,  and  Catherine  Shaw  found  lying  on  the  floor 
steeped  in  her  blood,  which  issued  from  a  wound  evidently 
made  with  a  knife  which  lay  by  her  side. 

She  yet  livedo  though  unable  to  artictUate,  but  the  circum- 
stauces,  combined  with  previous  suspicions  of  Shaw,  induced 
those  present  to  ask  her  if  she  attributed  her  death  to  her 
father's  hand,  in  reply  to  which  enquiry  she  was  only  able 
to  uiake  a  motion  of  her  head,  which  was  interpreted  into  an 
affirmative,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Scarcely  bad  she  expired  ere  her  father  returned  and  entered 
the  room,  and  seeing  a  number  of  his  neighbours  with  a  con- 
stable in  his  apartment,  betrayed  considerable  confusion,  which 
was  increased  to  extreme  agit«ition  at  the  sight  of  his  dead 
daughter. 
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Suspicion  became  certainty  vhen  hia  ahirt  vas  observed  to 

be  stained  vith  blood,  and  forthwith  he  was  conveyed  before 
-a  magistrate,  and  upon  the  depositions  of  the  neighbours  and 
constable  committed  for  trial  upon  the  charge  of  vilful  murder. 

The  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial  consisted  in  proof  of 
frequent  quarrels  betveen  himself  and  daughter,  the  particu- 
larly violent  disi^reement  on  tlie  night  in  question,  and  the 
uttering  of  the  words  " barbarity,"  "cruelty,"  *' death,"  his 
leaving  her  in  anger,  her  being  heard  soon  after  to  groan  and 
exclaim,  "cruel  father,  thou  art  thecause  of  mydeath,"  her  being 
shortly  after  found  dying  of  a  wound  made  with  a  knife  which 
lay  b^ide  her,  the  apparently  affirmative  motion  of  her  head, 
and  the  blood  vith  which  his  shirt  was  stained. 

Against  this  array  Shaw  was  unable  to  oppose  more  than 
his  bare  denial  of  guilt,  and  hia  assertion  that  the  blood  on  his 
shirt  had  flowed  from  his  arm  which  had  been  imperfectly  tied 
after  the  operation  of  bleeding,  which  he  had  undergone  some 
days  before;  and  he  was  accordingly  found  guilty,  and  hanged  in 
chains,  at  Jjeith  walk,  in  the  month  of  November,  1721. 

In  the  Angnst  of  the  following  year,  a  person  who  had 
become  the  tenant  of  Shaw's  apartments,  was  arranging  the 
room  in  which  Catherine  Shaw  breathed  her  last,  when  he 
lighted  on  a  paper  folded  like  a  letter,  and  which  had  fallen 
into  a  space  at  one  side  of  the  chimney ;  it  contained  these 
words : — 

"Barbakovs  Fathrr — Your  cruelty  in  having  put  it  out 
of  my  power  ever  to  join  my  fate  to  that  of  the  only  man  I 
conld  love,  and  tyrannically  insisting  upon  my  marrying  one 
whom  I  always  hated,  has  made  me  form  a  resolution  to  pnt 
an  end  to  my  existence,  which  is  become  a  burthen  to  me.  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  find  mercy  in  another  world  ;  for  sure  no 
benevolent  being  can  require  that  I  should  any  longer  live  in 
torment  to  mysw  in  this  !  My  death  I  lay  to  your  charge : 
when  you  read  thia  consider  yourself  as  the  inhuman  wretch 
that  plunged  the  murderous  knife  in  the  bosom  of  the 
unhappy 

Catherink  Shaw," 
When  we  mention  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  recognised 
as  the  hand-writing  of  her  whose  name  was  affixed  to  it,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  Shaw  was  tlie  victim  of  drcnrn- 
atantial  evidence. 

Enquiry  was  made,  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  established, 
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the  bodv  of  the  unfortunate  Shair,  wbiob  BtUl  ««QD^  wolter- 
inff  to  the  parching  winds/'  upon  the  ^bbet  on  which  his  life 
hwi  been  ended,  wa<  taken  down  and  givw  to  his  friends  fox 

decent  and  Christian  barial^  and  in  token  of  bis  innoeeno9* 
and  as  a  reparation  to  his  slandered  memory,  a  pair  of  colors 
was  waved  over  his  grave. 

Ample  reparation !  generous  amende  I  The  arm  of  th«  law 
had  snatched  him  from  the  midst  of  his  projects  and  his 
labors,  from  the  realizations  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future ;  had  filled  his  last  hours  with  bitterness  and  bran- 
ded his  memory  with  disgrace,  and  having  found  at  length  that 
it  bad  been  too  hasty  to  smite,  it  atones  for  all  this  injustioe 
andprecipitation  by  waving  a  banner  over  hia  senselesa  clay. 

We  should  certainly  ran  the  risk,  if  we  have  not  already 
incurred  the  certainty  of  fatiguing  our  readers,  by  adding 
many  further  illustrjitions ;  we  shall  content  onrselres  therefmv 
with  one,  as  striking  as  those  which  we  have  already  submitted. 

Lady  Mazel  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  who,  in  the  ycw  1689, 
lived  in  a  large  house  in  Paris. 

Her  estabfishmeDt  consisted  of  a  vajet,  nam^d  lie  Bran, 
two  footboysj  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  and  a  coachman.  The 
Abb^  Poulard,  her  private  chaplain,  occupied  a  room  in  the 
house,  as  did  idso  all  the  servants  accept  the  coMhmw,  wlv> 
slept  in  the  stable. 

Lady  Mazel  herself  occupied  a  room,  the  innermost  of  tluee, 
opening  from  the  grand  stair  case,  on  an  upper  floor. 

Upon  Sunday,  the  27th  November,  she  went  to  afternoon 
service  accompanied  by  Le  Brun^  her  valetj  who  having  escor- 
ted her  to  church  went  himself  to  another. 

Lady  Mazel  having  supped  with  the  Abb^  Poulard,  retired 
to  bed  at  about  11  at  night.  The  key  of  her  bed-room  door 
was  usually  laid  upon  a  chair  within  the  room  near  the  door, 
and  the  servant  who  might  happen  to  be  last  with  her  mistreas 
at  bed  time  was  accustomed  to  lay  tlie  key  in  that  place,  Uld 
on  leaving  the  room  to  shut  the  door  after  her,  which,  fa^eoing 
with  a  spring,  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  On  Uiis 
night,  Le  Brun  came  to  the  bed-room  door  to  receive  his 
lady's  orders  for  the  following  day,  and  the  maid  having 
attended  her  mistress  to  bed  came  out  of  the  room,  the  doM 
of  which  immediately  after  was  shut  close  by  Le  Bruq. 

In  the  morning  Le  Brun  went  as  usual  to  market,  and  having 
returned  home,  was  surprised  to  find,  at  eight  o'dot^jthat  his 
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nwinw,  whoie  naaal  hour  of  riring  wm  mtmi  o'clock,  had  not 
jtt  risen. 

He  again  went  out  to  liis  wife's  lodgings,  which  were  near, 
told  hw  he  was  nneaa;  at  not  having  lieard  liis  ladj's 
bell  ring,  and  mve  her  sume  gold  which  he  desired  her  to  pUce 
in  seottritj.  Betnrniog  once  more  to  his  lady's  liouse,  he 
found  the  aemnts  much  aUrmed  at  having  heard  nothing  yet 
of  their  miatresB,  and  one  of  them  expresnd  hia  fears  that  she 
had  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  or  attacked  by  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  to  which  she  was  subject. 

Le  Bmn,  however,  was  not  satisfied  fo  ascribe  the  unusual 
drcu instances  to  either  of  these  causes,  but  stated  his  convic 
tion  Uiat  aoraething  worse  had  happened,  for  that  he  had  fonnd 
the  rtreet  door  open  the  night  before,  after  everyone  in  ttie 
house  except  himself  had  retired  to  rest.  The  lady's  son-in- 
law  was  then  sent  for,  and  he  also  eipresaed  his  fears  that  ttie 
mifitress  of  the  house  had  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  on 
which  Le  firun  repeated  the  expression  of  his  fears  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  found  the  street-door  open  the  preceding  nights 

A  lodi-smith  was  sent  for,  and  the  door  of  the  b^-rooni 
was  forced  open.  Le  Brun  entered  first,  ran  to  the  bed,  and 
after  calling  once  or  twice  on  his  mit<tre99,  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains and  cried  out,  "  my  mistress  baa  been  murdered."  He  then 
ran  immediately  to  the  wardrobe  or  recess  in  the  room  in 
which  the  Lady  Mazel  was  accustomed  to  keep  her  money, 
and  having  lifted  up  her  strong  box  and  found  it  heavy,  be  cried 
out,  *'  how  is  this  P  she  has  not  been  robbed  I " 

A  surgeon  having  arrived  the  body  was  examined  and  found 
to  have  received  no  less  than  fifty  wounds,  while  numerous 
gaaAiea  upon  her  hands  and  arms  shewed  that  she  had  not  been 
ovetcome  without  a  considerable  struggle. 

Upon  the  bed,  which  was  drenched  with  blood,  were  fonnd 
a  fragmeiU  of  coarse  hice  belonging  to  a  cravat,  and  a  napkin 
which  bad  been  formed  into  a  night  cap,  and  which  was 
marked  with  the  family  arms. 

The  bell  ropes  were  tied  up  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach,  and  in 
the  ashes  of  the  grate,  and  nearly  consumed  by  the  fire,  was 
fonnd  a  clasp  knife,  from  which  every  trace  of  blood,  if  any  had 
ew  been  uptm  it,  had  disappeared. 

Le  Bmn  was  examined,  and  stated  that  after  having  received  his 
lady's  orders  at  her  bed-room  door,  he  had  gone  down  stairs 
to  the  kitchen,  and  having  sat  down  at  the  fire  to  warm  himself, 
htt  had  bdkn  asleep,  and  slept,  as  he  thought,  for  about  an 
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hour,  and  that  then  awaking  and  going  to  lock  the  street  door 
he  had  found  it  open,  had  locked  it,  and  taken  awaj  the  kej 
to  his  bed  chamber.  He  was  searched,  and  in  his  pocket  was 
found  a  new  filed  kejr»  which  fitted  the  hall-door,  and  the  door 
of  Ladj  Mazel's  chamber. 

The  bloodjr  night  cap  was  put  upon  his  head  and  found  to 
be  an  exact  fit,  and  these  circumstances  were  judged  sofBcientlj 
strong  to  warrant  his  committal  to  prison  on  the  charge  m 
murdering  his  mistress. 

It  appeared  to  his  prosecutors  and  the  public  that  he  must 
have  admitted  the  actual  murderer  into  the  house,  a  conclusion 
appearing  warranted  by  his  possession  of  tlie  key,  and  it  was 
thought  that  had  he  himself  perpetrated  the  murder,  his  clothes 
would  inevitably  have  been  stained  with  blood,  no  trace  of 
which  was  found  upon  them ;  the  fragment  found  of  the  cravat, 
not  corresponding  with  any  worn  by  the  prisoner,  favored  thia 
presumption. 

When  we  state  that  Le  Brun  had  no  defence  to  offer  to 
these  strong  circumstances  save  a  simple  protestation  of 
innocence  and  proof  of  his  having  maintained  an  irreproachable 
character  all  his  life,  the  reader  will  conclude  that  his 
defence  availed  him  little.  To  induce  him  to  disclose  the  nameof 
his  aupposedaccomplice,  he  was  tortured  with  such  severity  that 
he  died  under  the  infliction  upon  the  2drd  of  February,  1690. 

About  a  month  after  a  man  named  Berry,  who  had  been  a 
servant  in  Lady  Mazel's  house,  and  dismissed  about  two 
months  before  the  murder,  was  arrested  at  Sens,  upon  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  iu  the  murder,  and  on  bmng 
searched  Lady  Mazel's  gold  watch  was  found  upon  him. 

On  the  strength  of  these  and  other  concurring  circumstances 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  tlien  came  repentance  and 
confession  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  an  inuocent  man. 

His  account  was  this.  Favored  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
localities  and  of  the  habits  of  the  household,  he  had  got 
nnperceived  into  the  house  on  the  Friday  proceeding  munkr. 

He  reached  one  of  the  lofts  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
he  remained  concealed  till  Sunday,  subsisting  upon  bread 
and  apples,  with  which  he  had  previously  supplied  himself. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  tlie  Sunday,  knowing  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  accustomed  to  go  to  church  at  that 
hour,  he  stole  softly  down  stairs  and  finding  her  bedroom  door 
open,  he  entered,  and  tried  to  conceal  himself  under  her  bed. 
luiding  that  it  was  too  low  to  admit  him  with  ease,  he  retoraed 
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to  the  loft,  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  Miid 
retnrDed  to  the  room  in  his  shirt,  and  was  this  time  successful 
in  introdacing  his  person  under  the  bed.  There  he  remained 
all  day,  and  when  Ladj  Mazel,  in  the  afternoon,  had  again 
left  the  house  to  go  to  church,  he  came  forth,  threw  liis  hat, 
which  he  found  iuconveuient,  under  the  bed,  and  formed  a 
nightcap  out  of  a  napkin  which  lay  on  a  chair. 


Having  tied  up  the  bell-ropes,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
where  he  continued  until  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  lady's 
carriage  wheels  in  the  court-vard  below,  when  lie  again  retreated 
to  his  hiding  place  under  the  bed,  and  lay  there  concealed 
until  Lady  Mazel  had  retired  for  the  night.  After  she  had 
lain  down  about  an  hour,  he  came  from  under  the  bed,  and 
demanded  her  money,  and  on  her  attempting  to  cry  oat  and 
ring  the  bell,  he  stabbed  her  repeatedly  until  she  was  dead. 
Having  then  ^en  the  key  of  the  wardrobe,  and  also  of  the 
strong  box,  he  opened  the  latter,  and  abstracted  about  600 
livres,  resumed  his  hat,  leaving  his  napkin-formed  nightcap 
on  the  bed,  replaced  the  strong  box  and  keys,  -  and  having 
thrown  his  knife,  the  instrument  of  the  murder,  into  tlie  grate, 
he  returned  to  the  loft,  and  resumed  his  clotliesi.  He  then 
descended  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  street  door  only  latched, 
he  went  out,  leaving  the  door  open  after  him. 

Could  the  executive  have  restored  Le  Bruu  to  life,  and 
given  back  to  his  wife  and  children  a  husband  and  a  father, 
rudely  torn  from  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  full  vigor  of 
health,  with  every  disgraceful  and  contumelious  circumstance 
that  could  further  embitter  the  bitter  pangs  of  death,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  to  them  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  have 
exercised  the  power :  but  while  we  know  that  this  power  was 
denied  them,  would  that  we  could  feel  that  the  exam^e  was 
to  them,  or  ever  since  to  others  in  a  like  position,  who  have 
heard  of  tbis  or  had  personal  experience  of  otlier  cases  such  as 
this,  a  source,  as  it  should  be,  of  temperance  and  moderation 
of  opinion. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  the  cdebrated  case  of  Sieur  D'Anglade,  one,  however, 
as  instructive  as  we  trust  are  those  which  we  have  re- 
lated. The  offence  imputed  was  not  murder  but  robbery, 
and  never  perhaps  was  there  apparently  a  more  convincing 
combination  of  circumstances  to  fasten  guilt  upon  an  innocent 
man.  Convicted  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  circum- 
■taoces,  a  man  of  education,  sensibility,  and  rank,  was  con- 
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demned  to  the  gDlleys  for  nine  yftm,  his  wif*  banufaed  from 
Paris  for  a  like  period,  bis  fortnoe  almost  exhausted  by  heavy 
fines,  and  his  name  and  memory  loaded  vilh  infamy.  His 
life  was  spared  him  by  the  law  only  to  be  taken  by  tlie  ravages 
of  disease,  generated  by  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  his 
position.  Some  reparation  was,  doubtless,  made  in  the  persons 
of  bis  widow  and  daughter  after  his  death  and  the  eatabliab- 
ment  of  his  innocence,  bnt  he  was  himself  then  as  Ut  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  consolation,  as  if  he  had  ended  his  life 
upon  the  gibbet,  instead  of  in  the  dungeon  at  Marseilles. 
The  case  will  be  found  iii  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  intmsting 
aeiiea  of  French  trials,  known  as  Lee  Causes  G^^bres,  bat  we 
are  unable  just  now  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  volume. 

The  story  told  by  Gerald  Griffin  as  au  intxodootoiy  ^iaode 
in  the  "  Barber  of  Bantry,"  is,  we  believe,  founded  on  fact. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  of  two  men  who  had 
been  seen  fighting  in  afield,  one  of  whom,  shortly  afterwards,  was 
foundlyingdeadinthesame field,  a  pitchfork,  apparently  the  in- 
strument with  which  the  morder  had  been  committed,  bdng  by 
his  side.  Tlie  pitchfork  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
survivor  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  seen  quarrelling,  and 
he  was  known  to  have  taken  it  out  with  him  on  the  morning 
in  question.  He  was  apprehended  and  brouglit  to  trial,  and 
it  having  been  estabhshed,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  that  an 
enmity  of  some  standing  had  existed  between  him  and  the 
deceased,  his  conviction,  in  spite  of  tiie  protestatious  of 
innocence  which  he  made,  appeared  certain.  The  jury,  never* 
tbeless,  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  after  having  been  absoit  from 
court  in  deliberation  for  a  considerable  time,  returned  and 
informed  the  court,  that  one  of  their  body  persisted  in  aoquittii^ 
the  prisoner.  Such  an  announcement  would  prolMibly  in 
these  days  be  repressed  as  irregular,  but  it  appears  that  on 
this  occasion  the  judge  considered  it  his  duty  to  reuonatnte 
with  the  dissentient  jury-man ;  inefiectnally,  however,  and  to 
avoid  the  probable  fate  of  being  kished,  the  jury  agreed  iu  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  In  Griffin's  story  we  are  told  that 
the  jury  was  kished  and  discharged,  but  we  rather  think  that 
they  must  have  found  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  otherwise  to  prevent  the  prisoner  being  tried  again. 

Miss  Landon*a  affecting  story  of  Hester  Malpasis  doubtless 
known  to  many  <^  our  readers.  A  young,  innocent,  warm- 
hearted, and  beautiful  girl  whose  parents  had  fallen  into 
poverty,  Hester  is  adopted  by  an  elderly  aunt  Uvii^  ui  London^ 
and  takes  up  her  abode  with  the  aunt  accordingly.  Here 
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•he  ntfl^  one  eraiing,  while  taking  her  accustomed  walk, 
her  lover,  Frank  Horton,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
wheo  she  came  to  live  in  liondon.  She  meets  lum  again  and 
again*  until  at  last  her  aunt,  making  the  di»ooverj,  foroids  her 
to  go  ont  as  nsual,  and  reproaches  her  with  nndue  severity  for 
her  clandestine  oonduct*  One  Snuday  evening  her  aant 
harshly  desires  her  to  go  to  chnrch,  accompanied  hy  the  servant, 
and  Hester  leaves  home  for  the  purpose,  but  meeting  her 
lover  a  aad  scene  ensaes  between  them,  for  he  declares  liis 
regret  that  he  had,  b;  renewing  liis  acquaintance  with  her> 
brought  upoD  her  her  aunt's  displeasure^  and  that  he  is  about 
to  quit  England  for  a  limef  and  to  seek  1^  fortune  on  the  sborea 
of  Amerion.  The  interview  lasts  till  the  service  is  nearly 
ooncluded,  and  Hester  unwilling  to  enter  the  church,  returns 
home,  admitting  herself  and  lover  through  the  back-door,  of 
which  she  has  the  key.  A  neighbour,  an  acquaintance  of  her 
aant's,  missi^  her  from  church,  calls  shortly  after  to  remou- 
strate  with  the  latter  on  her  severity  towardr  Hester,  in  thus, 
«8  he  supposes,  oonBuing  her  to  the  house.  He  ia  onable, 
after  knocking,  to  gain  admission,  when  the  servant  coming 
up  admits  both  by  means  of  a  latch-key.  She  opens  the 
parlour-door  to  shew  bim  in^  there,  and  suddenly  starts  back 
with  a  violent  scream*  Her  mistress  ia  lying  upon  the  floor, 
faer  skuU  dreadfully  fractured,  and  life  extinct.  Hester  ia 
called,  to  oome  at  once  to  her  aunt,  but  hesitates,  and  replies, 
"not  yet,  not  yet,  I  cannot  bear  it.*'  The  parlour  window  is 
open,  but  there  are  uo  traces  of  footsteps  in  the  flower-plot 
outside ;  the  more  portable  articles  alone,  sucb  as  spoons,  the 
old  lady's  watch,  and  whatever  money  may  have  been  in  the 
house,  are  taken  o£f.   Everything  combines  to  fasten  suspicion 


in  direct  opposition  to  her  annt's  injunctions,  and  her  meeting 
him,  in  particular  on  the  evening  of  her  aunt's  murder,  instead 
of  going,  as  she  had  been  directed,  to  church;  his  having 
been  seen  on  the  same  evening  to  quit  her  aunt'a  house  in 
apparent  hasle,  and  her  own  hesitation  and  refusal  to  con* 
down  stairs  vhea  summoned  by  the  servant.  She  ia  tried  aod 
oonvicted. 

Miss  Landon*s  pathos  and  feeling  are  required  to  complete 
the  story  in  any  other  words  than  her  own.  The  cru&bing 
intelligence  of  the  horrible  fate  that  had  fallen  on  their  young 
and  lovely  daughter  ruaohea  the  parents,  when  basking  in  tM 
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first  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  happiness  that  had  for  years 
gleamed  upon  their  lives;  seated  in  the  calm  summer  eventide 
at  their  cottage  door,  and  watching  the  gambols  of  their  younger 
children,  and  thinking  with  calm  complacency  of  her  who  was 
far  away,  and  to  whom  in  a  great  measure  tliey  owed  that 
^nquil  happiness,  a  letter  is  delivered,  tliis  time  wanting 
the  well  known  superscription  hailed  always  with  delight. 
In  a  moment  the  sunshine  is  darkened,  and  a  thick  veil  of 
trouble,  horror  and  grief,  obscures  the  souls  of  the  wretched 
parents. 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  painful  recital  of  the  rest  of 
the  story.  The  visit  of  the  mother  to  her  daughter  in  prison, 
in  the  condemned  cell ;  the  awful  night  before  her  execution ; 
the  agony,  the  despair,  the  wild  horror  of  the  last  parting.  A 
twdvemonth  after,  Hester's  parents  who  rich  in  worldly  goods 
by  the  intestacy  of  Hester's  aunt,  are  seated  once  again  at  their 
cottage  door.  The  sun  is  flinging  his  parting  rays  over  the 
scene,  and  gilding  with  a  calm  and  mellow  light  every  spot 
save  those  hearts  into  which  neither  joy  nor  sanshiue  shall  ever 
enter  more. 

Once  again  a  post  packet  is  delivered  to  the  wretched  father, 
who  opens  it  mechanically.  It  is  a  newspaper  directed  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  friend,  a  particular  paragraph  is  marked  for 
perusal ;  slowly  and  without  interest  the  eyes  of  the  reader  arc 
directed  towards  it,M'ben  suddenly  his  faceisliglited  up  with  an 
unusual  brightness,  he  devours  the  words  with  eager  and  strain- 
ing eyes,  and  havingconclndedjhesinks  back  upon  his  seat  over^ 
come,  handing  the  newspaper  to  his  wife,  end  unable  to  articu- 
late more  than  "  thank  God  !  thank  God  !" 

The  newspaper  contains  an  account  of  the  confession  of  a 
Jew,  a  watchmaker,  who  had  just  suffered  death  for  a  burglary, 
and  who  confessed  that  to  bis  heavy  catalogue  of  crime  was 
to  be  added  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Malpas,  Hester's  aunt.  He 
had,  he  stated,  entered  the  parlour  through  the  open  window 
by  means  of  a  plank,  resting  on  the  garden  railings,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  M'indow,  and  then  no  traces  of  footsteps  were  left 
to  indicate  his  passage.  With  one  blow  he  had  felled  and 
dispatched  the  old  lady,  who  was  reading  licr  prayer-book 
according  to  her  custom. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  witliont  alluding 
to  a  case,  which  perhain  beyond  all  others  furnishes  the  most 
instructive  lesson  ;  it  is  that  of  Jonathan  Bradford  who,  in  the 
year  1736,  kept  an  Inn  on  the  road  from  Loudon  to  Oxford. 
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A  gentleman  named  Hayes,  of  independent  means,  on  his 
way  to  visit  a  relation,  stopped  at  this  inn,  where  he  met  with 
two  gentlemen,  also  travellers,  with  whom  he  snpped,  and  to 
whom  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
about  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Sapper  over,  all  retired  to  rest,  the  two  fellow  travellers  in 
a  double-bedded  room,  adjoining  that  in  which  Mr.  Hayes 
slept. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  one  of  these  gentlemen,  being 
awake,  heard  as  he  thought  a  groan,  succeeded  by  another  and 
the  tnoans  of  a  person  in  extreme  pain,  the  sounds  of  which 
appeared  to  issne  from  their  neighbour*s  room.  Having  left, 
as  was  usual  with  them,  a  candle  burning  in  the  room,  the 
gentleman  awakenedhis  companion,  and  bothlistening  distinct- 
ly heard  the  groans  repeated.  They  rose  softly  and  proceeded 
towards  Mr.  Hayes*  room,  and  finding  the  door  ajar,  and  a 
light  in  the  room,  they  entered,  and  were  petrified  with  horror 
to  see  the  occupant  of  the  bed  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
a  man  armed  with  a  knife  and  holding  a  dark  lantern  standing 
over  him.  The  amazement  and  horror  of  the  assassin,  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  equalled  their  own,  but  his  terror  seemed  the 
result  of  detected  guilt.  A  moment  sufficed  to  show  the 
gentlemen  that  the  murdered  man  was  Mr.  Hayes  with  whom 
they  had  supped,  and  that  the  other  was  Jonathan  Bradford, 
their  host.  Him  they  at  once  seized  and  charged  with  the 
murder,  which  he  strenuously  denied,  and  averred  that  having 
been  awakened  by  the  groans  of  the  murdered  man,  he  had 
struck  a  light,  armed  himself  with  the  knife  for  his  own  defencej 
and  had  entered  the  room  but  an  instant  before  Ihemaelvea. 
These  protestations  were  unlieeded,  he  was  charged,  com- 
mitted for  trial,  tried,  convicl^tl,  and  hanged. 

Eighteen  months  after  a  man  lying  on  his  death  bed,  and 
stung  by  remorse  of  conscience,  confessed  that  he,  and  not 
Bradford,  had  murdered  Mr.  Hayes.  This  man  had  been 
Hayes'  footman,  had  stabbed  and  robbed  his  master,  and  re- 
turned in,safety  to  his  own  room  which  he  could  have  barely 
reached  when  Bradford  entered  that  of  the  murdered  man. 
-  Strange  as  is  the  story  to  this  point  the  conclusion  is  stranger 
still.  Bradford's  innocence  of  the  act  having  been  thus  estab- 
lished, the  clergyman  who  had  attended  him  after  his  sentence, 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  that,  thougli  not  an 
actual  murderer,  Bradforti  was  one  in  design.    He  had  confessed 
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to  the  cle^ymaiii  that  tempted  by  the  idonaj  whioh  Mr.  Hajes 
had  ineautiouslj  meutioued  at  sapper  was  in  his  possession, 
be  bad  gone  to  the  bed  room  of  the  deceased  with  the  same 
wicked  purpose  as  the  aerrant,  and  tfaunderstrack  to  find  that 
bloodjparpose  antidpatedihe  had  in  his  tenor  dropped  his  kniie 
apon  Hw  body,  and  urns  stained  his  hands  ftnd  cnife  with  the 
eviddttces  of  guilt. 

Cases  such  as  this  are  startling  instances  of  the  far-reaching 
power  of  Frovidenoe,  and  the  following  may  be  considered  as 
one  <A  the  most  stiriking  in  this  point  of  view  that  has  ever 
oeoarred. 

Id  the  acooant  whieh  we  hare  met  witbj  fietitioas  namn 
are  used,  but  the  story  is  a  true  one ;  and  tlie  trial  was 
bad  before  Lord  Mansfield. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1700,  there  lived  in  a  lonely  part  of 
one  the  counties  of  England,  agentleman  whom  we  shall  call 
John  Smith,  who  was  possessed  of  some  property,  and  who  lived 
OB  hit  own  estate.  Rumour  had  once  been  busy  with  his  fair 
name,  and  had  desoiibed  him  in  ei^y  life  at  a  person  of  dias^ 
pated  and  irr^ular  habits. 

One  summer  evening  a  stranger  was  86en  passing  through 
the  village  near  Mr.  Smith's  mansion,  and  was  known  to  have 
asked  and  obtained  a  night's  hospitality  there.  After  a  slight 
refreshment  he  had  retired  for  the  night  in  a|lparently  perfect 
health,  bat  in  the  morning  the  servant  who  went  to  cml  bim 
found  him  a  corpse.  A  discovery  so  awfal  and  an  event 
so  sudden  and  calamitous,  naturally  excited  considerable 
enquiry  and  observation,  neither  of  which,  however,  led  to  any 
rtsults.  The  name  and  calling  of  the  deceased  were  alike  un- 
known and  he  was  at  last  committed  to  the  earth,  a  nameless 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  according  to  the  vodict 
of  the  ootoner's  jury,  of  the  mysterious  visitation  of  God. 

The  stranger  had  not  been,  however,  long  laid  in  his  obscure 
grave,ere  rumour  once  more  began  to  sport  with  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  hints  of  foul  play,  and  violated  hospitality 
began  to  oireulate  with  some  freedom.  This  ended  in  a 
warrant  being  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  on  the  charge  of 
the  murder  of  Uenry  Thompson,  for  that  it  appeared  was  hit 
name,  the  only  portion  of  the  researohes  of  the  anthoritiei 
which  it  was  at  this  time  considered  prudent  to  make  public. 

Smith  was  brought  to  trial  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
precise  gtonndi  of  accusation  against  him  were  ditclDsed. 
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It  apprand  that  Thompson  wis  a  iQweUer  residing  in  Lon- 
don, or  wealth  and  lespeotability,  ana  that  he  had  left  London, 
about  ft  month  before  bis  death,  to  meet  a  Dutch  trader  at 
HoUj  from  whom  be  intended  to  make  oonaidenble  parofcnses 
of  iewttUciy.  That  he  bad  met  thia  nan,  concluded  hia  business, 
and  teb  out  on  hia  retam  home.-  From  thai  time  till  his 
visit  to  Smith's  house  nothing  was  known  of  him,  nor  was  there 
say  information  available  aa  to  where  he  had  passed  the  inter- 
vening  time.  That  he  had  been  found  dead,  as  related,  in  hia 
bed  in  Smith's  honse,  and  that  a  medical  examination  of  hia 
exhumed  lemainB  had  ascertained  the  foct  that  be  had  been 

S}isoned  by  means  of  a  subtle  distillation  produced  bj  the 
erman  ohemista  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  cherry*tree.  It 
appeared  farther  that  the  familj  of  Smith  consisted  of  himself, 
lus  housekeeper,  and  a  man-Bcrvant,  who  slept  invariably,  and 
on  the  night  of  Thompson'a  death,  in  an  ouUhoose  adjoining  the 
stable.  That  the  prisoner.  Smith,  ^pt  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  the  hoaaekeeper  at  the  other,  and  that  the  deceased  Thomp- 
son had  been  put  into  a  room  adjoining  the  housekeeper's. 
A  witness  was  called  who  deposed  that  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  night  of  Thompson's  death,  he  had  been 
attracted  by  seeing  lights  moving  in  Smith's  house,  and  on  ob- 
serving intently  he  had  seen  a  figure  holding  a  lighted  candle, 
leave  Smith's  room  and  go  along  the  house  to  the  honsekeep^'s 
mom;  then  two  figures  came  out  of  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  disappeared  for  an  instant,  but  whether  into  Thomp* 
sou*s  room  or  not  the  witness  could  not  say,  ts  the  window  of 
Thompson's  room  looked  a  different  way.  In  an  instant  tlie 
two  Bgarea  reappeared,  returned  along  the  length  of  the  boura 
to  Smith'arooia,  which  they  entered,  and  after  a  few  mtMnents 
the  light  was  finally  extinguished  there,  and  lie  saw  it  no  more. 
He  further  stated,  that  during  the  short  time  for  which  the 
two  figures  had  remained  in  Smith's  room  before  finally  extin- 
guishing the  light,  he  had  twice  seen  a  large  object  interpose 
between  the  n-indow  and  the  light,  an  obstruction  which  he 
described  as  if  a  door  bad  been  placed  before  the  Ught,  or 
opened  so  as  to  throw  its  shadow  on  the  window.  Tbia  part 
of  the  witness's  evidence  appeared  wholly  inexplicable,  for  on 
examining  the  prisoner's  house  and  going  through  the  rooms,  as 
had  been  described,  with  a  light,  nothing  appeared  to  account 
for  the  shadow  be  had  mentioned.  This  constituted  the  entire 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  except  that  in  his  house  was 
found  a  bottle  stopper  of  veiy  peculiar  kind,  such  as  the  medical 
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men  described  as  being  used  hy  ohemists  to  preauve  sucli 
liquids  as  ore  likely  to  lose  their  peculiar  properties  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  stopper 
had  ever  been  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  or  to  connect  him 
with  it  in  any  waj.  The  prisoner's  housekeeper  had  disappeared 
after  his  arrest,  and  no  trace  of  her  abode  could  be  had,  and 
this  circumstance  was  looked  on  as  strongly  increasing  the 
suspicion  against  the  prisoner. 

The  counsel  for  the  proseoation  plainly  felt  the  weakness  of 
his  cascj  and  bad  but  faint  expectations  of  succeeding  in  con- 
victing the  prisoner^  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the 
judge  intimated  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  lo  the  jury,  who  concurred,  and  were  about 
to  give  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  when  the  prisoner  begged  per- 
mission to  speak  a  kw  word^.  This  leave  was  granted,  and  he 
proceeded  to  state  that  a  mere  verdict  of  acqaittal,  founded  not 
so  much  on  a  conviction  of  innocence  as  on  a  doubt  of  gnilt, 
would  notsufiice  to  clear  his  name  from  reproach,  or  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  and  heeamestly  besought  thecourttopermit  the  case 
to  continue  and  witnesses  whom  he  could  produce  to  be  called, 
whose  testimony  would  establish  his  iimocence  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt.  He  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  aU  his  life  been 
subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness  at  night,  and  that  one  of 
these  had  forced  him  to  rise  on  the  night  in  question  to  call 
his  hou5ekeeper  to  light  a  fire  in  his  room.  That  after  he  had 
called  her,  he  retired  into  the  passage,  while  she  dressed,  and 
that  thus  the  temporary  disappearance  of  thelight  was  accounted 
for*  and  that  after  she  had  lighted  his  fire  and  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  his  room,  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  dis- 
missed his  housekeeper  and  retired  to  bed,  from  which  he  had 
not  risen  when  the  intelligence  of  Thompson's  death  was 
brought  him.  He  proceeded  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  his  housekeeper  by  stating,  that  finding  public  prejudice  so 
strong  against  him,  he  was  fearful  of  attempts  being  made  to 
tamper  with  her,  and  he  had  therefore  placed  her  in  secure 
concealment,  but  would  now  produce  her  as  a  witness  to  his 
innocence. 

The  housekeeper  who,  in  accordance  with  the  then  general 
practice  of  excluding  the  witnesses  in  a  criminal  case  from 
court  during  the  trial,  had  not  been  present,  was  sent  for  to 
an  adjoining  nonse  where  she  had  been  placed  by  the  prisoner's 
directions  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
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She  was  examined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  her  story 
entirely  corresponded  with  his,  and  she  was  then  cross-exam- 
ined by  the  prosecuting  counsel.  Tlie  latter,  it  subsequently 
appeared,  had  attached  in  his  own  mind,  considerable  impor- 
tance to  Uie  fact  deposed  to  by  the  witness  who  beheld  the 
progress  of  the  lights  through  the  prisoner's  house  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  viz. : —  that  while  the  prisoner  and  his 
housekeeper  were  io  the  room  of  the  former,  a  shadow  like 
that  of  an  open  door  had  for  a  short  time  fallen  upon  the 
window,  through  which  the  light  was  visible  outside.  It  had 
forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  the  lawyer,  accustomed  to  the  ne* 
cesaity  of  accounting  for  evny  appearance,  that  this  shadow 
was  that  of  the  door  of  some  secret  closet  in  the  prisoner's 
room  which  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and 
knuwing  that  the  housekeeper  was  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed  in  court,  he  determined  to  attempt,  by  treating  the 
point  as  immaterial,  to  draw  from  her  some  admission  with 
reference  to  this  particular  matter.  Accordingly,  in  an  nn- 
unconcemed  tone,  he  asks : — 

"  During  tlic  time  you  were  in  Mr.  Smith's  room  you  stated 
that  the  candle  stood  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  tlm  room?" 
— *'  Yes." 

*'  Was  the  closet,  or  cupboard,  or  whatever  yon  call  it, 
opened  once,  or  twice,  while  it  stood  there  P  " — ^lo  replvi 

"  I  will  eidl  it  to  your  rwoUection  :  alter  Mr.  Smith  had 
taken  the  medicine  out  of  tlie  closet,  did  he  shut  the  door  or 
did  it  remain  open." — "  He  shut  it." 

"  Then  it  was  opened  again  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
bottle,  was  it?"— "It  was." 

"  Do  you  recollect  how  long  it  was  open  the  last  time  ?'* — • 
"  Not  above  a  minute." 

"The  door,  when  open,  would  be  exactly  between  the  light 
and  the  window,  would  it  not?  "— "  It  would." 

"  I  forget  whether  you  said  the  closet  was  at  the  right  or 
left  hand  side  of  the  M'indow  ?        The  left." 

"  Would  the  door  of  the  closet  make  any  noise  in  open- 
ing ?"_« None." 

"Can  yon  speak  positively  to  that  fact?  Have  you 
ever  opened  it  yourself,  or  have  you  only  seen  Mr.  Smith  open 
it  ?  " — '*  I  never  opened  it  myself." 


"Never.' 


»♦ 
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At  this  juncture,  the  witness  happened  to  turn  her  eyes  on 
the  prisoner,  nnd  one  glance  sumced  to  shew  her  that  her 
evidence  had  been  crashing  him.  His  appearance  was  of 
death ;  and  horrified  at  the  resnlt  of  her  involuntanr  disclo- 
sures, she  uttered  a  wild  shriek  and  fainted  away.  The  court 
was  adjourned,  and  it  was  late  in  tlie  evening,  before  the  hoave- 
keeper  was  in  a  fit  state  to  undefgo  farther  examination,  whidi 
thus  proceeded : — 

**  I  have  very  few  more  questions  to  ask  of  too,  bnt  beware 
that  you  answer  them  truly,  for  yonr  own  me  hangs  by  a 
thread.   Do  you  know  this  stopper? — "I  do." 

"  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?"— '*  To  Mr.  Smith." 

"  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?— "On  the  night  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's death." 

Just  then  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  entered  court, 
carrying  upon  a  tray,  a  watch,  two  bags  containing  money,  a 
pocketrbook,  and  a  bottle,  similar  in  manafoetnre  to  tne  stopper, 
and  the  contents  now  secured  with  a  cork.  Daring  the  interval 
afibrded  by  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  the  solicitor  for  the 
prosecution  had  setoff  on  horseback,  in  company  with  an  officer, 
to  the  prisoner's  house,  and  guided  by  the  testimony  of  the 
housekeeper,  succeeded,  after  considerable  searching,  in  dis- 
covering the  closet,  the  door  of  which  was  most  ingeniously 
concealed  in  the  wall. 

In  this  closet  were  found  the  watch,  mon^,  and  pocket-book, 
which  were  proved  to  have  belonged  to  Thompson,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  into  which  the  stopper  fitted  accurately, 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  deadly  poison,  similar  in  every  res- 
pect to  that  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  murdered  man.  ^e  prisoner's  guilt 
was  thus  rendered  conclusive  by  the  very  instrument  used  and 
intended  by  him  to  make  his  innocence  clear. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  and  reverence  most, 
the  modeiu  which  Providence  thus  uses  the  most  tortuous  and 
dcceitfulactsof  men  as  the  means  of  eliciting  truth,  or  the  awful 
solemn  silence  with  which  it  occasionally  regards  their  crimm, 
leaving  the  lifting  of  the  veil  to  that  final  hoar  of  judgment, 
when  every  secret  shall  be  revealed,  and  concealment  and 
mystery  shall  be  no  more. 

So  murder  will  not  always  out,  and  so  the  slayer  of  William 
Begbie  "slept  in  spite  of  thunder,"  and  carried  the  secret  of 
his  guilt  with  him  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  British  Linen  Company  occupied  for 
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tlie  banking  part  of  their  business  a  hTge  bonse  in  the  old 
tovn  of  Edinburgh.  This  house  had  formerly  betoiiged  to 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  vas  situated  within  a  spiicious 
court,  which  was  connected  with  tlic  street  bj  a  narrow  covered 
pasaaKP,  about  forty  feet  long,  and  known  as  Tweeddale's  close. 

Abont  five  o*dock  on  the  evening  of  the  1  Sth  of  Xovember, 
1h06,  a  little  girt,  sent  by  tier  mother  to  procure  water  from  a 
neighbouring  well,  stumbled  in  the  obscure  light  over  the  body 
of  a  man  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  near  the  foot  of  the 
puUic  stair,  which  opened  into  the  cIok.  Assistance  was 
procured,  and  the  man  raised  up,  and  he  proved  to  be  one 
William  B^bie,  a  pttfter  employed  at  the  bank,  and  in  his 
heart  was  foond  bnrifd  deep  op  to  the  baft,  a  long  knife, 
making  a  wound  which  caused  his  deatli  before  he  was  enabled 
to  speak  a  word,  to  those  who  came  to  his  assistance,  to 
account  for  the  catastrophe. 

The  blow  had  indeed  been  struck  home,  with  fatal  force  and 
deliberation,  and  round  the  handle  had  been  wrapped  some 
soft  paper,  to  prevent,  as  was  conjectured,  any  sprinkling  of 
blood  from  r^hing  the  person  of  the  murderer.  Begbie  had 
been  lobbed,  it  was  disooTered,  of  about  £4-,400,  in  notes  and 
gold. 

All  the  efforts  made,  and  Ihey  were  numerous  and  persevering, 
to  discover  the  assassin,  wlu>lly  failed,  and  though  several  were 
arrested  ou  suspicion,  sufiBdent  evidence  to  justify  the  trial  of 
any  one  could  not  be  collected. 

Nearly  a  year  after,  some  workmen  returning  from  labor, 
passing  through  Bellevue  grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  found  in  a  hole,  a  parcel  containing  abont  £3,000  in 
lane  notes,  a  portion  of  those  stolen  from  Begbie. 

These  they  restored  to  the  company,  who  rewarded  them 
with  £200,  but  the  circumstance  threw  no  light  upon  the  dark 
tra^y,  nor  has  the  lapse  of  time  since  done  anything  more  to 
dear  ap  the  mystery. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  murderer  of  Begbie 
has  probably  by  this  time  passed  to  bis  account.  Fifty-one 

Sears,  if  he  still  survive,  must  have  bent  his  form  and  wrinkled 
is  brow,  and  stolen  from  him  macU  of  that  vigor  and  strength 
which  filled  his  arm  when  with  such  unerring  force  he  drove 
the  instrument  of  death  into  the  heart  of  his  victim.  Should 
he  still  live,  with  what  feelings  must  he  have  recently  read  in 
the  public  papers  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Little,  in 
our  own  cit^. 
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Like  Begbie,  Little  was  deprived  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  city  at  the  close  of  day>  and  wbile  men  were  still  in 
motion  to  and  fro  upon  their  affairs. 

Like  Begbie  he  was,  when  murdered,  engaged  upon  the 
business,  and  having  the  custody  of  the  money  of  a  public 
company.  Like  Begbie  he  was  deprived  of  life  for  the  sake  of 
that  money,  and  the  same  obscurity  which  enveloped  in  its 
friendly  shade  the  person  of  Begbie'a  assassin,  long  shrouded 
in  a  like  impenetrable  gloom  the  murderer  of  Little. 

Then  there  are  the  undiscovered  murderers  of  Lord  Norbnry 
and  of  Mrs.  Kelly ;  but  one  day  a  measure  of  justice  shall  be 
meted  to  these  two ;  one  day  they  shall  stand  together  before  a 
J udge  who  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  intimidated,  and  once  again 
they  shall, each  of  them,lookonthefaceof  those  whomthus  ruth- 
lessly and  barbarously,  without  a  warning  word,  they  **  sent 
to  their  account  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads." 

Till  that  day  come,  men  must  be  content  to  bow  to 
a  superior  intelligence,  and  to  acknowledge  the  limited  scope 
of  human  foresight  and  knowledge.  Would  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment were  more  frequently  and  sincerely  made,  to  temper 
the  zeal  and  moderate  the  haste  of  public  prosecutors ;  to  cool 
the  judgment  and  clear  the  vision  of  all  those  in  whose  hands 
are  placed  the  awful  trust  and  responsibility  of  disposing  of 
human  life,  and  to  bold  up  between  the  accuser  ana  accused 
the  tremendous  balance  of  the  scales  of  justice. 

The  difficulties  of  thus  balancing  the  scales  may  be  learned 
from  the  fuUowing  passages  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips' 
essay.    He  writes  : — 

*'  By  the  law  of  the  anti-abolitioDists  murder  is  still  a  capital 
offence.  Let  us  see  what  that  very  law  has  done,  and  then  the  reader 
may  desi^ate  it  as  it  deserves.  Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Livii^;stoDe 
was  jnatifled  in  asserting  that  innoceDt  persona  had  been  executed. 
The  details  are  horrible,  but  they  imperatively  demand  the  solemn 
consideration  of  every  man  id  England.  We  oommenee  at  a  verj 
distant  period,  beeanse  we  would  shew  how  early  bas  been  our  wskT- 
ning,  and  how  protracted  our  disregard  of  it ;  but  the  list  shall  extend 
even  to  the  day  in  which  we  live. 

To  begin  :— On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1660,  William  Harrison, 
who  was  steward  to  Lady  Campden,  a  person  of  good  estate  in  Glou- 
cestershire, left  his  home  in  order  to  collect  her  rents.  There 
happenedto  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  humblefamilv  of  the  name 
of  Perry,  a  mother  and  two  snns,_Joan,  John,  and  Richard,— of 
whom  Joan,  the  mother,  wrh  a  ritputed  witch,  and  John,  one  of  the 
sons,  was  known  to  be  half-witted.  It  so  happened  that  days  and 
weeks  elapsed  and  yet  Harrison  returned  not,  nor  were  any  tidicffs 
heard  of  him.    Of  course  the  population  of  the  place  became' exoitea, 
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mod  rumours  were  rife  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 
From  the  mission  on  which  he  was  known  to  have  left  his  home,  and 
his  proloDg<-d  absence,  the  auftpiciua  was  not  onnatural.  The  alarm 
which  eQsu<;d,  and  the  numberless  inventioos  which  were  circulated, 
are  supposed  to  have  bewildered  what  little  intellect  the  poor  idiot 
had;  for  he  actually  went  before  a  justice  and  solemnly  deposed  to 
the  murder  of  Harrison,  by  his  brother  Bichardf  while  bis  uiother 
and  himself  looked  on,  and  afterwards  joined  in  robbing  the  deceased 
of  £140.  On  this  the  whole  three  were  sent  to  priHon,  and  at  the 
Msuiag  assizes  were  doubly  indicted  for  the  robber^r  and  murder. 
The  presiding  Judge,  Sir  G.  Turner,  refused  to  try  them  on  the 
mnroer  indictment*  as  the  body  bad  not  been  found ;  they  were, 
however,  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  robbery,  and  pleaded  Ruilty  on 
some  vague  supposition  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  While  in 
confinement  John  persisted  in  the  charge,  adding  tliat  his  mother  and 
brother  had  attempted  to  poison  him,  id  the  gaol,  for  peaching. 
When  the  next  assizes  came.  Sir  Robert  Hy^  constidering  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the  non-appearance  of  Har- 
rison, tried  them  for  the  murder.  The  depositions  of  John,  and 
the  plea  oo  the  indictment  for  robbery,  were  given  in  evidence,  and 
the  whole  three  were  forthwith  convicted.  On  the  trial  John  retract- 
ed his  accusattoD,  declaring  that  be  was  mad  when  he  made  it,  and 
knew  not  what  he  said.  They  all  suffered  death;  the  mother  was 
executed  first,  it  being  alleged  that  having  bewitched  her  sons,  they 
□ever  would  confess  while  sne  was  living;  they  both  died,  however, 
loudly  protesting  their  ionooeuce.  But  the  disappearance  of  Har- 
rison, the  declarations  of  John,  and  the  plea  of  **  guiltjr "  to  the 
indictment  for  the  robbery,  seemed  to  invest  the  case  with  every 
haman  certainty.  Human  certunty  !  we  might  as  well  tallt  of  an 
incarnate  phantom  :~-tha  only  certainty  in  the  whole  transaction 
being,  that  three  innocent  persona — quite  as  guiltless  as  the  Judge 
who  tried  thera — or  the  jury  which  convicted  them — were  slau^> 
tered  by  what  they  call  the  sword  of  justice*  This  poor,  ignorant, 
deluded  family,  had  for  three  full  years  lun  in  a  murderer's 

frave,  when — lo,  the  murdered  Harrison  re^op/ieored  in  Olouceater  I 
[e  accounted  for  his  absence  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury .On  returning  after  the  rectipt  of  Lady  Campden'a 
rents,  be  was  set  upon  by  a  gang,  who  forced  him  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  hurried  him  on  ship  board,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Turkey;  they  there  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  a  physician, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  his  master  dying,  he 
made  his  ei^cape  in  a  Hamburg  vessel  to  Lisbon,  and  was  thenue  con- 
veered  to  England.  Gloucester  was  thrown  into  the  most  painful 
agitation ;  no  great  wonder, — their  city  bad  been  desecrated.  What 
must  have  been  thefeelingsof  the  Jury  which  convicted*of  the  Judge 
who  sentenced,  of  the  auuorities  who  executed  that  hapless  family  1 
Yet  the  blame  was  not  theirs :  poor,  fallible  benighted  creatures^ 
they  were  not  responsible  ;  they  were  but  the  blundering  adminis* 
trators  of  en  arrogant  and  erring  legislation.  "  He,"  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  truly  told  the  Parliament  of  1777,  "he  who  frames 
the  bloody  law,  is  answerable  for  the  blood  which  is  shed  under  it," 
From  the  grave  of  the  Perrys,  a  monitory  voice  should  have  arisen. 
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repealing  for  ever  capital  punishments  in  England.  We  hare  heard 
it  said  in  relation  to  this  case,  "Ob,  the  times  were  unenlightened, 
and  the  jury  made  a  mistake  ;  the  wisest  men  may  sometimes  make 
a  mistake."  Unenlightened  times  !  There  were  men  in  those  days 
out  of  each  of  whoiD>  whether  in  poetry*  philoK^hy,  or  itatesman- 
sfaip,  half  B  doien  modern  great  men  m^bt  hare  been  carved — ^^'P^ 
Iwbon  indeed  was  barbarons*  and  continued  so.  Fifty-six  years  after 
the  alaoghter  of  die  PnTys,  Judge  Powel  at  Huntingdon,  Uil  Maiy 
^kea,  and  her  little  daiu^ter  Elisabeth*  eleven  years  oU,  to  die 
for  witchcraft,  and  die  for  it  they  did.  As  to  the  mistake — on  that 
we  found  our  argument :  it  is  precisely  becanse  we  may  make  a  mistake 
ttiat  we  should  revolt  at  risking  one  which  is  irreparable.  We  have 
made  mistakes  enoaghi  and  for  a  time  we  even  fostered  them  by  the 
promise  of  reward  upon  conviction  ;  miscreants  tempted  by  the 
"  pieces  of  silver,"  counted  their  blood-money  upon  the  coffins  of 
tbeir  victims.  The  foulest  accusation,  supported  by  pet^jury  as  foul* 
often  proved  fatally  Ruccessful,  bewildering  the  juries  into  the  most 
terrible  injustice.    For  instance  ; — 

A  poor  man,  named  Kidden,  a  porter  in  the  city,  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charge  oi  highway 
robbery  ;  the  man  was  hard-working  and  honest,  and  of  nntninted 
character*  but  all  could  not  save  him  from  an  untimely  death ;  bia 
lifo  was  perjured  away  by  tliree  atrocious  frretohet*  named  Maedaaiel, 
Berrr*  and  Jones,  who  shared  £40  nmongst  them  for  the 
mnraer  of  po<H:  Kidden ;  he  was  hai^red,  however ,—«nd  it  mnst 
have  solaced  nimi—aceordit^  to  the  most  approved  forms  of  the  Inw. 
When  this  sad  tragedy  had  been  enacted*  it  appeared  that  the  viotim 
was  entirely  innocent.    Then  came  the  glorious  opportunity— the 

grand  leeid  expiatory  triumph  !  As  Kidden  bad  been  slaughtered 
y  mistake*  they  determined  on  giving  him  perfect  satisfaction*  by 
hanging*  in  return,  the  three  who  hanged  him— a  kind  of  eriminid 
set-off.  The  conspirators,  however,  were  tried,  eonvicted*  and  sen> 
fenced  for  the  murder,  but  executed  they  were  not ;  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment let  them  loose  upon  society.  The  niarder  indictment  of  those 
days,  which  has  been  consigned  by  Lord  Campbell  to  the  muiemns 
of  the  curious,  was  a  miracle  of  suicidal  ingenaity— never  before*  nor 
since,  did  the  spiders  of  special  pleading  weave  a  more  complicated 
or  defective  cobweb.  The  liberated  felons  continued  to  pursue  their 
dreadful  traffic,  with  what  success  we  know  not ;  they  were,  however, 
once  more  detected,  and  convicted  of  a  similar  conspiracy  against 
human  life;  exposure  on  the  pillory,  and  aeven  years' imprisonment 
seem  to  have  terminated  dieir  career.  Kidden  was  executed  in  ITAO. 
Notwithstanding  this  <rigfatftil  admonition*  Ae  reward  tempt^on 
was  still  in  full  play  so  recently  as  I8I9,  about  iridd)  time  it  wna 
abolished  through  the  exertion  of  Sir  Matthew  Wood*  a  napstrate 
than  whom  the  city  of  London  baa  seldom  seen  a  better.  Four 
poor  Irishmen  were  rescued  from  certain  deaUi  by  this  excellent  man* 
who  proved  clearly  that  they  were  the  innocent  victims  of  a  cruel  con- 
^iracy*  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Vaughan,  an  officer  of  the 
city.  The  case  was  called  "  the  blood-money  case,"  and  is  still 
remembered  for  its  remorseless  atronty." 
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"  We  now  tnni  to  a  most  melanchol;  case  which  happenetl  in  this 
metropolis,  and  io  our  own  time.  Many  remain  who,  doubtless,  re> 
collect  it.  We  refer  to  it  with  pun  because  auociat^  with  early 
dajs  long  gone,  but  aerer  to  be  forgotten.  Who  has  not  beard  of 
poor  Eliza  FeDnin^  ?  How  of^en  have  we  hung  upoo  the  words  of 
Curran.  while  he  discoursed  and  dwelt  incessant!;  on  her  fate!  What 
tears  of  burning  indignation  did  he  sbed  I  With  what  eloquent 
wrotb  did  he  denounce  her  condemnation.  Thousands  apon  uiou> 
sands  wept  along  with  him,  and  a  kindred  ijurit,  noble  as  his  own, 
echoed  that  indignation. 

We  traascribe  the  leading  incidents  of  the  trial  from  a  manuscript 
of  Romillv's,  too  much  condensed  perhaps,  but  faithful  in  its  out- 
line, and  unquestionably  accurate.     Eliza  Feuning  was  a  servant 

firl*  very  young  and  very  beautiful,  living  in  Chancery  Laoe.  She  was 
ut  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  charge  against  her  was  that  of 
having  administered  Doison  to  her  master  and  his  family.  The 
poison  was  edited  to  nave  been  contained  in  some  dampliBgs  8h« 
had  cooked  for  dinner.  The  evidence  was  entirely  ciroamstantial. 
and  no  adequate  motive  could  be  asuffoed  for  such  a  deed.  One 
piece  of  evidence  on  the  trial  should,  bad  it  stood  alone,  have 
•ecurqd  her  acquittal : — abe  ate  as  heartily  of  the  dumplings  as  any 
of  the  party,  and  was  quite  as  111  as  any  of  those  whom  sbe  was 
charged  with  endeavouring  to  poison  !  In  addition  to  this,  she  hod 
lei^  ^the  dish  unwashed,  whicli  furnished  the  onlv  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  arsenic.  It  remuned  all  night  in  t^e  kitchen,  and 
was  found  next  day  exactly  io  the  same  conditiou  in  which  it  had 
left  the  parlour.  In  such  a  state  of  things  one  would  have  supposed 
a  conviction  impossible.  "  But,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  "  the 
Recorder  appeared  to  have  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner;  in  summtog  up  the  evid(^oce  he  made  some  very  unjust  and 
unfouuded  observations  to  her  disadvantage,  and  she  was  convicted." 
Words  of  dreadful  import,  falling  from  such  authority  I  A  "  strong 
pr^udice  i^uost  the  priscner, — very  unjust  and  un/uuwied  obser- 
Yations  to  her  disadvantage and  from  a  Judge«a  BritiBh  Jadge— . 
and  ^ia  is  a  case  involving  human  life  !  It  is  impossiUe  to  eonvey 
a  more  terrible  imputation,  unless  indeed  it  be  another  in  this 
very  oaae.  FetiUons  i^gned  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands,  be< 
sought  the  throne  for  mercy.  Application  was  made  to  the  prose- 
cutor for  lua  ugnature— the  Judge  dissuaded  bim  1  !  Can  this  be 
posuble  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature  ?  Gould  such  a  man  have  Blled 
the  office  with  which,  fiUed  as  it  is  now,  dignity,  and  justice,  and 
mercy  are  associated  ?  Of  our  own  knowledge  we  speak  not — we 
s^ve  the  statement  simply  as  we  find  it  in  the  words  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  published  uuder  the  authority  of  his  sons.  That  there  may 
be  no  mistake  we  give  the  very  words  of  Bomilly,  as  we  find  them 
reported  from  his  manuscript : — "  The  master  of  the  girl  was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  petition  in  her  behalf  ;but,  at  the  instance  of  the 
ttecorder,  he  refused  to  sign  it."  Sir  Samuel  calls  this  "savage 
conduct,"  and  well  indeed  he  might,  if  he  believed  it.  All  interces- 
uon  was  fruitless,  and  Eliza  Fenning  was  executed  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.    She  mildly  asserted  her  lanocence  to  the  lost,  and  prayed' 
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to  Ood,  some  day,  to  make  it  manifest.  When  the  religiouii  cere^ 
monies  were  over,  the  sad  procession  moved  onwards  towards  the 
scaffold  ;  as  the  last  door  was  opening  which  still  concealed  her  from 
the  public  gaze»  Mr.  Cotton,  tne  Ordinary,  made  a  final  effort — 
**  Eliza,  have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me?"  It  «aa  an  awful 
moment,  hut  her  last  words  in  this  world  were — "  Before  the  Just 
and  Almighty  Ood,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  holy  sacrament  I  have 
taken,  I  am  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which  I  am  charged."  The 
door  then  opened,  and  she  stood,  robed  in  white,  before  the  people. 
Two  old  men  were  executed  with  her,  "  and,"  says  a  bystander,  "  as 
all  three  stood  under  the  beam,  beneath  the  sun,  she  looked  serene 
as  au  angel."  The  stormy  multitude  was  hushed  at  once,  and  while 
erery  eye  wept,  and  every  tongue  prayed  for  her,  she  passed  mto 
eternity.  Poor  Eliza  Fenning !  so  young,  so  fair,  so  innocent  so 
sacrificed !  cut  down  eveu  in  thy  morning,  with  all  life's  brightneu 
only  in  its  dawn  I — ^little  did  it  profit  thee  that  a  city  mourned  over 
thy  early  grave,  and  that  the  most  eloquent  of  men  did  justice  to  thy 
memory  I 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  this  tragedy,  the  fbry  of  the 
people  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  honse  of  the  prosecutor  was  only 
protected  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  civil  force.  Bat  her 
enemies  were  active  also— the  sanctity  of  the  grave  was  not  inviolate  ; 
they  impeached  the  purity  of  her  previous  life — the  life  of  a  girl 
scarcely  seventeen  !  and  a  prison  official  actually  made  a  solemn 
affidavit,  that  in  his  presence  !  her  father  earnestly  implored  her  to 
deny  her  ^uilt  when  led  out  to  execution  I  !  Tt  was  hardly  necessary 
to  contradict  so  suicidal  an  accusation  ;  but  neverthetees,  the  father 
did  so,  also  by  affidavit.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  such  that 
nothing  could  prevent  a  popular  demonstration  at  the  funeral,  and  a 
mournful  and  striking  one  it  must  have  been.  The  broken-hearted 
par^ts  led  the  way  followed  by  six  young  females  clad  in  white,  and 
then  by  eight  chief  mourners.  At  least  ten  thousand  persons  ac- 
companied the  hearse,  and  thus,  every  window  filled,  and  every 
housetop  crowded,  they  reached  the  cemetery  of  St.  Oeor^ge  the 
Martyr.    There  have  mouldered  ever  since,  sill  that  remains  of  the 

J'oung.  and  after  all,  the  innocent  Eliza  Fenning,  the  victim  of  erring 
egislation,  and  of  foul  individual  injustice.  After  her  conviction, 
and  while  the  error  was  reparable  Sir  ISamuel  Bomilly  states  that 
"  on  offer  was  made  to  prove  that  there  was  in  the  house  when  the 
transaction  took  place,  a  person  who  had  laboured  a  short  time  be- 
fore under  mental  derangement,  and  in  that  state  he  had  declared 
his  fears  that  he  should  destroy  himself  and  hi&  family  ;  but  all  this 
was  unavailing,  and  she  was  executed."  In  all  probability  this 
scandal  might  have  been  avoided,  but  for  the  culpable  indiff^ence 
which  prevailed  ;  it  was  this  wretched  creature  who  committed  the 
crime  ;  stung  by  remorse  and  misery  he  admitted  it  on  his  death- 
bed. 

Instances  have  occurred  too  of  mistaken  identity,  where  honest 
iritneuet,  intent  on  the  truth,  have  sacrificed  the  innocent.   A  celfr< 
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brated  coae  of  thta  kiod  is  that  of  the  Courier  of  Ltodb.*  A  gentle* 
man  named  Joieph  Lesorqne^  who  had  been  ao  officer  in  the  arm^r* 
removed  from  hit  native  province  to  Paris  for  the  education  of  hu 
children.  His  character  was  irreproachaUei  and  he  poesessed  an  in- 
come of  ten  thousand  francs  a-^ ear,  moderate*  hat  sufficient  for  his 
umple  wants.  During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  the  murder 
of  the  courier  was  planned  and  perpetrated  by  six  conspirators  with 
whom  Lesurques  had  not  even  an  acqnaintancef  and  yet  for  whose 
atrocities  he  sufibred.  It  so  haf^ened  that  a  provindal  friend, 
named  Goesno,  on  repaying  Leaurques  a  previous  loan,  invited  him 
to  breakfast  on  the  next  day,  and  at  the  same  table  sat  Guriol,  one 
of  the  auassins,  whom  Lesurquea  there  saw  for  the  first  time,  being 
the  only  one  of  them  he  ever  saw  at  al).  Yet  this  occurrence,  hap- 
peningfourdays  after  the  murder,  was  madea  prominent  feature  at  the 
trial !  It  indeed  was  true,  but  it  was  the  only  truth  proved  against 
the  victim.  At  this  time  Guesno  visited  Cfaateau-Thietry  on  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  house  where  be  stopped  was  Ouriol,  who  alarmed  at 
the  noise  which  the  murder  made  in  Paris,  had  retired  there  for 
safety.  There  Ooriol*  Guesno,  and  the  landlord  were  arrested,  but| 
on  the  ezamiuation  of  their  papers,  were  at  once  released,  with  the 
exception  of  Guriol.  Ooeflno's  papers  had,  however,  been  remitted 
to  the  eenb-al  t^ce,  and  thtther  as  ordered,  he  repaired  next  day, 
to  receive  them.  On  his  way  there  he  met  the  ill-fated  Lesnrques, 
who  consented  to  accompany  him.  The  Juge-de-paix  not  having 
arrived,  the  two  friends  sat  down  in  the  ante-cbamber.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  thunderstruck  with  information  that  two  female  wit- 
nesses from  the  country  declared  that  two  of  the  actual  murderers 
were  in  the  house.  "  Impossible  !  (naturally  enough  exclumed  the 
m^istrate)  ^ilty  men  would  never  voluntarily  venture  here  !"  To 
do  this  functionary  justice,  he  seems  calmly  and  impartially  to  have 
investigated  the  case.  He  had  the  women  separately  examined.  He 
solemnly  warned  them  that  life  or  death  might  wsit  upon  their  an- 
swers. He  had  the  accused  brought  before  their  accusers  one  by 
one.  But  the  witnesses,  consistent  and  clear,  persisted  in  their  state- 
ment, and  a  committal  followed.  Seven  persons  were  put  upon  their 
trial,  amongst  whom  were  Curiol,  Madeleine  Breban,  his  mistress, 
Lakurques,  and  Ouesno.  Lesurques  was  sworn  to  most  positivelv 
by  several,  as  being  one  of  the  pu^,  at  different  places  on  the  roa^ 
on  the  day  of  the  robbery  and  murder.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  case  was  quite  conclusive  i^ainst  Ouriol.  *'  I  attended  them 
(s^d  one  witness)  at  dinner  at  Montgeron:  this  one  (LeaurquesJ 
wanted  to  my  the  bill  in  assignats,  but  the  tall,  dark  one  (Curiol,) 
pud  it  in  silver. "  A  stable-boy  at  Montgeron  also  identified  bim. 
A  woman  named  Alfroy,  a  florist  at  Lieursant,  and  the  innkeeper 
and  his  wife  at  the  same  place,  all  recognised  him  as  of  the  party 

there  At  neither  place  Lesurques  declared  had  he  been  present. 

But  the  witnesses  were  positive,  were  unimpeached,  were  believed 
and  were  mistaken.  Lesurques  and  Curiol  were  convicted.  Guesno, 


■  The  mdo-dnmft  called  tbe  Courier  (tf  Ljoot,  frequentlf  represented  in  DuUln  at 
the  QneeB'i  Theatn  to  fonnded  on  thU  oua;  Mine  of  our  radtn  will  nmeaibei  Um 
■dininble  Ktlngof  Mr.  Stirling  u  Dabooq  utd  Lefurqaes. 
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though  sworn  to  positively*  prored  his  perfect  iooocence  and  was 
acquitted.  Lesnrques  called  fifteen  persons  of  probity  to  provi;  an 
aliot,  whioh  was  disbelieved  in  consequence  of  the  folly  of  one  of 
them,  and  eighty  of  all  classes  declared  bis  character  to  be  irreproach- 
able. When  sentence  was  pronounced,  rising  from  his  place,  be 
calmly  said — **!  am  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me.  Ah, 
citizens  !  if  niiirder  on  the  highway  be  atrociuos,  to  execute  an  in- 
nocent man  is  not  less  a  crime."  Madeleine  Brebao*  though  com- 
promisii^  herself,  wildly  exclaimed — "  Xjesurques  is  innooeDt — he  is 
the  victim  of  his  faithAU  lik«nesi  to  Duboiq."  CvxUA  then  ad. 
dressed  the  Judges^—*'  1  am  guilty— I  own  my  crine — but— Lecur- 
qnes  is  innocant.''  Ha  afterwards  wrote  to  them  from  la  prison 
— **  I  never  knew  Lesnrques  |  the  resemblance  to  Dubosq  has  de- 
ceived the  witnesses."  Proceedii^to  the  place  of  execution,  over 
and  over  again,  he  cried  out  to  the  people — "  I  am  guilty,  but 
Barques  is  mnocent."  After  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  the 
horror-stricken  Madeleine  again  presented  herself  before  the  Judge* 
to  reiterate  her  declaration*  and  two  other  witnesses  attested  to  her 
having  told  them  so  before  tie  trial.  The  Jud^s  applied  to  the 
Directory  for  a  reprieve ;  and  the  Directory  aralied  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  requesting  instructions  for  their  further  guidance, 
and  concluding  with  the  emphatic  qoestion,— "  Otwht  Lesurques  to 
die  on  the  scimold  because  he  resembles  a  crimiQaT?"  The  answer 
was  prompt — "  The  jury  had  legally  sentenced  the  accused,  and  the 
right  of  pardon  had  been  abolisned."  The  enlightened  advocates 
of  "  Libert;  aad  Equality,"  while  they  osorped  the  prerogative  of 
vengeance,  r^udiated  that  of  mercy !  Left  to  his  fate,  poor  Le- 
Burques  on  the  mormng  of  hia  execution  thu«rote  to  his  wife— 
"  My  dear  Mend,  we  cannot  avoid  oar  fate.  I  shall,  at  any  rate, 
endure  it  with  the  eourase  which  becomes  a  man.  I  send  some  kwka 
of  my  bur.  When  my  cnildren  are  older,  divide  it  with  them.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  I  can  leave  them."  Curiol  had  disclosed  to 
liesurques  the  history  of  Dubosq,  and  the  fatal  mistake  which  had 
been  mad^  and  accordingly  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  bad  the  fol- 
lowing moumAil  letter  iuserted  in  the  journals.    "  Mao,  in  whose 

glace  I  am  to  die,  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  ;  if  you 
e  ever  brought  to  justice,  think  of  my  three  children  covered  with 
shame,  and  of  their  mother's  despair,  and  do  not  prolong  the  mia- 

fortunes  of  so  fatal  a  resemblance."  This  wretch  was  subsequently 

arrested,  tried,  and  executed  for  the  murder  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1602.  He  had  in  early  years  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life 
for  stealing  the  plate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Be8an9on,  but  he  broke 
prison  ana  escaped.  On  four  occasions  subsequently,  apprehended 
for  various  robberies,  he,  each  time  broke  prison,  and  had  been  free 
only  a  few  weeks  when  he  uded  in  the  murder  of  the  courier  of 
Lyons.  The  hardened  criminal  denied  everything,  but  the  jury  on- 
animously  convicted  him,  and  the  last  of  the  a(»!ompUce8,  executed 
soon  after,  confirmed  the  declarations  of  Curiol,  Brebao,and  Doroobat 
by  the  following  paper  : — I  declare  that  the  man  named  Lesar- 
ji|ues  is  innocent :  but  this  declaration,  which  1  give  to  my  confessor, 
is  not  to  be  published  until  six  mouths  after  my  deMh,"   The  Jug« 
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de  Pux  sbOf  fttniek  wMi  remona  for  faarinff  eonimiUed  Lesurques, 
(tbougfa  io  so  doing  be  only  did  his  dal?,)  spmrii^  nntbw  time  nor 
money  in  the  investigation  of  the  f&etSi  thos  terminated  a  menoriid 
to  the  goreroDMnt  f<»' a  revision  of  the  Hentenoe: — '*TIie  Galaaea, 
the  Swvena,  and  all  die  others  f<nr  whom  the  jostice  of  our  eoverrigim 
had  ordered  a  like  revision,  had  none  of  them  had  snch  preiumptiem 
io  their  favour  as  the  unh^py  Lefinrques."  All  vas  in  vun.  Le- 
sorqaea — the  guiltless  Lesnrques  died  on  the  scaffold,  tht  vietim  of  a 
rtumUmee.  His  widow's  sorrows  terminated  in  October,  1842,  the 
e  deet  sod  having  previously  fallen  in  battle,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
armv. 

The  ease  of  John  Gdas,  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  memorial  of 
the  Jnge  de  Paiz,'was  another  instance  of  recwded  butchery; 
but  scarcely  needs  more  than  the  allusion,  its  narrative  having 
attained  a  European  notoriety  through  the  noble  interference  of 
Toltaire.  This  poor  old  man,  who  had  brought  up  his  family  in 
credit,  and  was  remarltable  for  the  affendon  he  beatowed  on  them, 
was  acenaed  of  the  mnrder  of  the  son  be  loved,  and  who  it  was  aa!^ 
seqnently  sbewa  had  oommitted  stueide.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he 
was  racked  with  omel  tortares,  and  broken  on  tiiewbeeL  As  be  stood 
writhing  00  the  acafibld,  he  was  Uius  addreaaed  by  a  monster,  mis* 
named  a  magistrate,  who  exulted  tu  bis  agoniet  ■  **  Wretdi,  cmfeu 
Mar  erune-.-bebold  the  fagots  which  are  to  consume  yomr  body.'* 
The  poor  old  father  had  nothing  to  declare  save  that  he  was  about 
bdng  mnrdered  in  the  name — the  two  oft  desecrated  name  of  justice. 
When  the  judicial  mockery  was  ovw,  and  the  wheel  and  the  stake 
had  done  their  dreadful  work,  the  smtence  was  annulled,— Cb/os  onrf 
ku  fitmilg  voere prodmrneduauMnntt — ^the  attomey<general  was  ordered 
to  indict  his  prosecutors,  and  a  subseription  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
snrvivora.  This  interference,  which  cost  him  time  and  trouble  and 
money,  is  creditable  to  Voltaire: — it  was  a  redeeming  deed,  and 
worthy  of  a  purer  faith  than  that  which  be  acknowledged.  We  sub- 
join with  pleasure  the  letter  appropriately  addressed  to  him  on  the 
occasion  by  the  great  Soverei^  who  bad  abolishad  the  ponidmieat 
of  deaUi  tbrongnont  her  empire. 

Sia, — The  brightness  of  the  northern  star  is  a  mere  Aurora 
BoreaJiK — but  the  private  man,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence,  will  immortalize  his 
name.  You  have  attacked  the  great  enemies  of  true  reli^on  and 
science. — fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  chicane :  may  your  victory  be 
complete.  You  desire  some  small  relief  for  the  family.  I  should 
be  better  pleased  if  my  enclosed  bill  of  exchange  could  pass  unknown  ; 
but,  if  yoa  think  my  name,  unh&rmonious  as  it  is,  may  be  of  use  ta 
the  caasof  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion. 

OATBBBfKI. 

We  have  above  recorded  a  case  in  France  of  aman  losing  his  life 
because  he  was  guilty  of  a  likeness !  Such  cases  are  not  confined  to 
France.  Here  is  one — out  of  many — taken  frem  our  own  criminal 
courts.  Thomas  Oeddeley,  was  wMter  in  a  public  house  at  York, 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  TFiUiams.   Her  desk  was  broken  open  and  rifled,  and 
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Geddelej  disappeared.  About  twelve  monthsafter  tliis  a  man  appeared 
at  York  of  the  name  of  James  Crow,  who  endeavoured  to  earn  a 
precarious  subsistence  as  a  porter.  This  hapless  man  so  closeljr 
retembled  the  fugitive  Geddete;  that  man;  accosted  him  bj  the  name 
the  adoption  of  which  he  perseveringly  repudiated.  This,  however) 
was  attributed  to  his  fear  of  prosecution  for  the  robbery,  on  which 
charge  he  was,  at  last,  formally  apprehended.  Mrs.  Williams  selec- 
ted him  from  a  crowd  of  others  aa  the  person  whe  bad  robbed  her  ; 
a  maid-servant  swore  positively  to  having  seen  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  robbery  with  a  poker  in  his  hand,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  the  desk  had  l>een  broken  open,  and  several  reputMle  persona 
deposed  witfaoot  doubt  to  his  tdeutitv.  To  all  this  he  had  nouii^  to 
oppose  bat  his  solemn  asaereration  that  hii  name  was  Growj  that  he 
nerer  had  been  in  York  before,  and  that  he  was  not  even  aeqnaintod 
with  any  one  of  the  name  of  Gleddeley.  Of  coarse  he  was  msbelie- 
ved.  How  could  bis  defence  possibly  be  trae  ?  How  could  his  own 
mistress  be  mistaken  ?  bow  could  his  fellew-servant  be  mistaken  7 
how  could  so  many  disinterested  witnesses  who  had  all  known  him 
before,  possibly  be  mistaken  ?  So  argued  and  so  still  argues  man, 
the  very  essence  of  whose  nature  is  its  fallibility.  And  tfaey  were 
all  mistaken,  and  they  all  went  to  their  graves,  mourning  the  mistake 

to  which  innocence  was  sacrificed  The  real  culprit  &ea  from  York 

to  Ireland,  was  executed  in  Dublin  for  another  crime,  and  with  bis 
last  breath  confessed  the  ^ilt  which  a  guiltless  man  had  expiated, 
This»  say  our  opponents,  in  their  modern  jargon,  was  "  a  legal  acci- 
dent " — a  mere  mistake.  No  doubt  it  was  so — but  how  mnch  longer 
are  we  to  register  our  mistakes — in  blood  ? 

We  fear  much  there  are  but  few  circles  in  which  cases  are  not  extant 
of  innocence  thus  sacrificed.  The  following  oommnuication  recei- 
ved since  our  first  edition  is  from  a  lady  whose  name  (were  we 
authorised  to  give  it)  would  be  a  perfect  guarwitee  for  its  authenti- 
city. "  I  have  been  greatly  distorbed  all  mj  life  bv  ezecuUons 
which  were  not  preoeeded  by  confession,  for  when  I  was  ont  tlurteen, 
I  saw  a  poor  woman  witk  her  snen  children  fling  herself  in  tbe  snow- 
covered  road  of  the  Minster-close  at  Lincoln,  to  intercept  the  Judged 
carriage,  screaming  for  mercy  and  protesting  the  innocence  of  Tier 
husband.  He  had  been  convicted  of  sheep-stealings  and  was  senten- 
ced to  die  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  He  was  so  executed. 
In  tbe  same  city,  at  the  spring  assizes,  a  murderer  was  convicted ; 
and  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  he  confessed  to  tbe  perpetration  of 
the  crime  for  which  the  father  of  these  helpless  children  suffered. 
Not  only  had  he  committed  it,  but  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice,  he 
bad  contrived  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  which  a  man  entirely 
innocent  was  made  the  victim."  Such  is  the  system — a  system  under 
which  such  things  are  not  only  possible,  but  practised— which  finds 
christian  advocates  1 

**  A  Terr  unhappy  case,"  (of  some  coincidence  with  the  preceding) 
says  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  "occurrrd  within  a  few  years,  in  which  a  citi- 
zen of  this  State,  a  youn^  man  of  fine  talents,  character,  and  attun- 
meiita,  fell  a  victim  to  this  fatal  uncertainty  of  all  human  testimony. 
His  name  was  Boynton,  a  brother  of  a  clergyman,  now  a  resident  in 
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Ostego  county.  He  had  been  staying  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  taveru 
on  the  Mississippi,  lome  diptiince  above  New  Orleans.  He  had  been 
much  in  compaoy  with  a  fellow- boarder,  who  was  one  day  found 
murdered  on  the  oank  of  the  river,  within  a  very  short  period  after 
they  had  been  seen  together,  very  near  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  discovered.  The  evidence  presented  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  ease  was  sncb  that  Boynton  was  convicted  of  the  chaise  not- 
withstanding the  most  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence, — ^pro* 
testations  to  which  nobody  attached  the  sli^test  weight.  When 
plared  upon  the  scaffold  he  read  a  very  able  vindication  of  himself, 
again  protesting  in  the  name  of  his  Ood,  that  innocence  which  man 
refused  to  believe.  When  informed  that  his  time  was  come  he  broke 
wildly  from  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  on  the  scaffold,  and 
rushed  in  among  the  multitude,  in  the  most  piteous  manner  crying 
for  help  and  repeating  the  assurance  that  he  was  innocent.  He  was 
soon  again  secured  by  the  sheriff,  dragged  back  to  the  scaffold,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  his  piercing  shrieks  and  heart.rending  cries,  launched 
into  eternity.  Not  many  months  after,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern,  on 
his  death  bed,  confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  murder  for  which 
young  Boynton  had  been  hung  I  having,  to  shield  himself  from  con. 
viction,  directed  the  circumstances  so  as  to  procure  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  latter. 

We  will  conclude  these  cases  with  a  soul-harrowing  one,  vouched 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  his  own  authority.  "  I  myself  ^ays  he)  defen- 
ded three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Cremming  within  the^  last  ten 
years.  They  were  indicted  for  murder.  1  sat  at  mj  window,  as 
they  passed  by,  after  senteuca  had  been  prononnced.  Inhere  was  a 
large  military  guard  taking  them  back  to  jail,  ptmtively  forbidden  to 
allow  any  communication  with  the  three  unfortunate  yonths.  Bat 
their  mother  was  there,  and  she,  armed  in  the  strength  of  her  affec- 
tion, broke  through  the  guard.  I  saw  her  clasp  her  eldest  son,  who 
was  but  twenty*two  years  of  age  ;  I  saw  her  bang  on  her  second,  who 
was  not  twenty  ;  1  saw  her  faint,  when  she  clunc  to  the  neck  of  the 
youngest  son.  who  was  but  eif^teen — and,  I  ask,  what  recompense 
coula  be  made  for  such  agony?     Thejf  tpere  executed^aad — thet 

WEBB  INNOCENT." 

We  will  not  mar  with  any  words  of  ours,  the  terrible  simplicity  of 
this  recital.  But  we  do  implore  of  every  English  mother — by  that 
holy  love  which  links  them  to  each  other,  even  from  the  sceptered 
monarch  downwards,  to  that  poor,  desolate,  children -despoiled  pea- 
sant— by  the  love  of  offspring  thrilling  through  them  all— wecaU  on 
them  to  contemplate  this  picture — limned  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
human  heart's  blood." 

"  So  far  in  reference  to  those  who  have  been  executed,  and_ whose 
innocence  has  been  subsequently  ascertained.  To  what  a  frightful 
length,  however,  might  not  this  list  extend,  but  for  the  exertions  of 
humane  and  worthy  men  I  There  was  a  case;,  said  Mr.  Uarmer,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law,  of  *'  a 
young  man  who  wascapitally  convicted  upon  apparently  the  clearest  pos- 
sibleevidenoe;  Iconducted  the  prosecution  against  him,  andcouldnot 
imagine  there  was  any  doubt  of  his  guilt:  but  the  young  man  pro- 
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tested  his  innocence,  and  he  communicated  facta  to  the  then  Qover- 
nor  of  Newgate,  which  impressed  htm  with  the  belief  that  the  youag 
man  was  innocent,  and  he  De^>ed  me  to  see  hiro.  I  heard  the  yooog 
man's  statement,  and  commenced  a  minute  inqnir;  into  the  circano- 
stances,  and  I  was  at  last  full;  satisfied  that  he  was  innocent.  I 
consequently  memorialized  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  I  procured  his  pardon,  after  he  had  been  in 
Newgate  ten  months,  under  sentence  of  death.**  Thii  is  a  striking 
case,  indeed,  flrmn  the  cireumatance  that  the  gnlltktt  oonviet  owea 
his  pardon  to  the  Soltdtor  employed  to  prosecute  him.  But  it  was 
every  way  characteristic  of  Mr.  Harmer,  than  wbom  a  kiodar-hear^ 
ted  man  nerer  existed.  Doubtless  he  was  stimulated  to  this  ezerdon* 
by  the  recollection  of  a  mournful  case  in  which  he  had  been  concer- 
ned for  the  prisoners.  He  does  not  specify  the  offnice,  hut  murder 
it  most  have  been,  because  in  no  other  did  execution  follow  so  soon 
upon  conviction.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "a  case,  where,  in  a  little 
more  than  for^-eigfat  hours,  enough  could  have  bera  shown  to  justify 
a  suspension  of  the  juc^^ment,  but  the  men  trere  executed  be/ore  I  had 
time  to  investigate.  Directly  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  fact  upon 
fact  was  dereloped,  which  would  not  only  have  justified  a  suspension 
of  punishment,  but  would  doubtless  have  obtuned  far  the  wtfirttuuUe 
men  a  free  pardon  1 1 "  How  appalling]  how  horrible  is  this  I 
This  oold-hlooded  system  of  speedy  execution  was  at  labt  abol- 
ished, through  the  exertions  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Aglionby,  in  the 
year  lS3ft.  It  saved  England  from  a  further  injustice.  In  the  very 
first  ease  of  murder  which  was  tried  after  the  Act  passed,  an  inno- 
cent  man  was  convicted  at  Exeter.  It  having  being  clearly  proved, 
during  the  protracted  intenrot  idlowed  for  investigation,  that  a  mis- 
take hod  been  made  as  to  the  man's  identity,  his  life  was  spared  I 
But  well  wag  Mr.  Harmer  warranted  in  saying  that  time  far  enquiry 
should  be  granted ;  for  what  says  even  a  more  competent  authority, 
at  least,  during  the  period  of  which  he  speaks? 

"  I  think,"  said  Sheriff  Wilde  in  his  examination  in  1836, 
"  many  innocent  persons  have  suffered ;  I  think  that  if  tike 
documents  at  the  Home  OflSce  are  examined,  many  instanoes 
will  be  found,  in  which,  by  the  exertions  of  former  sheriffii,  the  lives 
of  many  persons  ordered  for  execution  have  been  saved."  He  was 
well  authorized  to  say  so.  This  most  estimable  gentleman  is  still 
alive,  so  we  may  not  speak  of  him  an  we  sincerely  feel ;  but  we  shall 
chronicle  his  acts — they  are  his  best  eulogy.  During  the  seven 
months  of  Mr.  Wild's  shrievalty,  be  temed  the  Uvet  of  six  innocent 
persons  who  had  been  actually  ordered  for  execution  ft  The  records 
and  the  documents  are  at  the  Home  Office.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  Anderson  and  Morris,  accused  of  robbery  with  violence.  The 
prosecutor  stated  that  he  met  a  woman  who  took  him  to  a  house  in 
Westminster,  where  he  was  robbed  and  In-utally  treated  by  the  two 
prisoners.  They  declared  their  Innocence,  and  a  woman,  who  with 
some  difficulty  made  her  way  into  court,  fully  b<nre'  them  out  She 
swore  that  she  cohabited  with  Morris,  and  having  met  the  prosecu- 
tor, she  took  him  to  Morris's  house,  who  returning  and  fining  a 
man  there,  he  kicked  htm  into  the  streets,  and  that  was  the  whole  of 
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the  transaction.  Knowlys  the  Recorder,  said  Mr,  Wilde,  took  "a 
strong  impression  "  {torn  what  had  passed,  agavut  the  prisoners, 
and  after  a  short  address  fVoin  him,  they  were  conricted,  and  finally 
ordered  for  execution.    Providentially  for  the  prisoners,  Knowlys' 

strong  impression"  urged  him  onward;  he  called  the  witness 
Hannah  Morris  up.  told  tier  she  was  "a  bad,  corrttpft  woman,"  and 
consigned  her  to  the  dock,  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  T  Now  the 
humane  Sheriff,  who  heard  the  trial,  had  "  a  strong  impression  " 
also — HB  believed  the  witneis;  when  therefore  he  found  that  die 
wretched  men  were  actually  ordered  for  execution,  he  hastened  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  usual,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause.  ^  It 
appeared  the  proseoator,  at  the  police  ofBce,  only  accused  the  pri- 
soners of  a  oommon  assault  t  the  robbetj — the  coital  part — ^wa* 
entirely  an  after-thought ;  it  vas,  however,  a  ease  which  gare  Mr. 
Wnde  much  trouble ;  need  we  say,  much  anxiety  also  7  It  was  not 
until  the  dav  of  their  execution  was  near  its  dawn  that  the  repriere 
was  granted.  At  dark  midnnht,  when  on  their  knees,  expecting 
thcfatol  approach  of  tbe  official  to  warn  them  tiiat  their  honr  was 
oome,  mercy's  own  messenger  appeared  with  the  assurance  of  thcb 
safety — it  was  as  the  angers  visit,  and  their  chains  fell  off  and  they 
were  fVee — they  were  wholly  pardoned.  The  prosecutor  never 
dared  even  to  shew  his  face  on  the  trial  of  Hannah  Morris.  All  this 
was  not  effected  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  indeed  he  generously 
awards  to  others  a  share  of  his  own  deserts :  If  I  had  not  had  the 
assistance,"  said  be,  *'  of  Mr.  Wontner,  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
and  of  his  deputy,  Mr.  Barrett,  the  facts  and  circnmstances  esta- 
blishing the  innocence  of  these  prisoners,  would  never  have  been 
made  to  appear." 

The  next  is  a  case  so  monstrous  that  is  diflieult  of  credence;  still 
it  is  true.  At  a  time  when  juries,  aghast  at  the  frequent  executions 
for  forgery,  insisted  tsdgu  tncb  strictness  of  proof  as  to  nuJce  convic- 
tion almost  impossible,  and  acouitting,  very  often  where  the  proof 
was  paiiect,  a  man  named  Smitn  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  All 
remonstrance  was  lost  on  him;  bis  friends  in  vain  advised  him;  in 
Tun  the  Judge  urged  him  to  taJte  his  trial ;  he  persisted  in  bis  plea, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him.  In  due  time  be  was 
ordered  for  execution ;  the  condemned  sermon  was  actually  preach< 
ed.  In  such  a  crisis  the  Indefatigable  Sheriff  was  appealed  to,  by 
a  respectable  tradesman  of  Cornnill,  the  prisoner's  relative.  He 
proceeded  to  the  dreadfkil  cell  of  the  condemned,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Because  apparently  on  a  hopeless  mission.  There,  however,  he 
beard  the  explanation  of  his  plea— the  frightful  explanation  I  His 
case  was  instituted  by  the  Bankers'  Committee.  Siome  short  time 
before  the  sessions,  their  solicitor  authorized  Mr.  Cope,  then  city 
marshal,  to  assnre  Smith  that  if  he  pleaded  guilty,  his  life  should  be 
saved.  He  did  so  relying  on  that  promise,  and  now  behold  him  on 
bis  tmekle  bed,  within  four  d&ya  of  his  esecntion.  The  Sheriff, 
aearcdy  crediting  bis  senses,  hurried  to  the  Hone  Office,  and  ther^ 
as  nsoa^  was  net  by  the  prompt  hnmanity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Minister,  as  much  aitoanded  as  the  Sheriff,  at  once  solicited  the  aid 
of  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  then  Lord  Ohancellor — a  rare  combination.  A 
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most  vigilant  investigation  instantly  ensued;  prosecutor^  solicitofi 
i-ity  nwshalt  and  others,  vere  summoned  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
private  room  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  underwent  a  strict  ex- 
amination. The  SberiiTs  narrative  was  true.  The  life  of  Smith 
was  saved.  This  awful  detail  is  on  record  at  the  Hsme  Office,  and, 
reader,  this  occurred  in  the  metropolis  of  England  and  in  the  nbe- 
teenth  century ! 

The  third  case  was  one  of  two  (toor  men — humble,  destitute 
Iriihmea — convicted,  on  circnmatantial  evidence,  of  a  revolting 
crime.  On  a  patient  scrutiny  at  the  Home  Office,  the  prosecution 
WI18  shewn  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  coDSpirMy.  This  appeared, 
partly  by  the  improbability  of  the  prosecntor'i  story,  and  partly  by 
direct  evidence  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  men's 
lives  were  saved,  and,  says  the  Sheriff,  **  I  bad  no  doubt  of  their 
innocence."  The  last  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Brown, 
capitally  convicted  of  robbery,  and  lefl  for  execution.  He  was 
saved  ;  but  not,  say*  the  generous  Sheriff,  ever  seeking  to  despoil 
himself  of  the  meed  of  his  humanity,  until  his  master,  Mr. 
Lingham,  a  wine-merchant,  had  been  exerting  bimself  for  many 
days,  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence."  Here,  then,  were  the 
lives  of  SIX  of  his  fellow  creatures  saved,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  noble>minded  man,  in  little  more  than  the  moiety  of  a 
shrievalty.  Brief,  indeed,  is  the  interval  between  the  order  for 
execution  andthe  execution  itself ;  aoJtherecao  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  every  one  of  these  unfortunates  must  have  perished  ignomi- 
niously,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incredible  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilae,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  to  him  officially.  We  call  attention  to  tbese 
cases  especially,  because  they  are  not  generally  known,  and  because 
there  can  be  nothing  apocryphal  about  them.  We  call  attention  to 
then  also,  for  another  most  important  reason,  namely,  that  with  all  our 
care,  and  all  our  precaution,  we  are  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right. 

These  facta,  black,  melancholy  facts,  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  juries  have  be«i 
occbsionally  onconscions  murderers.  But  why  slwuld  they 
be  murderers  at  all?   Why  should  life  be  taken  for  life? 

Men,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society,  have  deprived 
themselves  of  some  of  their  natural  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, And  because  social  were  deemed  preferable  to  natural 
rights,  have  they  cons^ted  to  the  exchange.  On  this 
implied  contract  governments  ore  instituted,  and  laws  are 
formed,  which  deprive  transgressors  of  their  estate  and 
liberty.  And  why  is  not  life  surrendered  among  the  other 
things  which  make  it  estimable  ?  We  think,  for  wie  plainest 
reason,  that  the  abdication  of  natural  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  rights,  implies  a  greater  good  to  the  surrenderer ;  and 
as  life  is  itself  the  greatest  gift  of  Heaven  to  man,  nothioig 
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caa  be  retamed  as  an  equivalent  for  its  forfeiture.  Would 

the  parent  consent  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child  that 
prattles  on  his  knee,  or  enter  into  stipulations  which  would 
take  away  his  own  ?    It  is  preposterous  to  believe  it. 

As  it  naa  never  been  conten^d  on  the  authority  of  Divine 
revelation  that  man  can  kill  himself,  bo  we  may  contend 
ihat  he  cannot  delegate  that  power  to  another. 

The  advocates  of  capital  punishment  relyupon  a 
text  in  Genesis  which  has  this  language: — "Whosoever 
shall  shed  man's  blood,  his  blood  shall  be  shed :  for 
man  was  made  to  the  image  of  God."*  But  to  maintain 
the  idea  of  an  inunction  in  the  passage,  they  are  driven  to 
tbe  most  mcmstrous  contradictions.  All  who  endeavour 
to  sustain  this  notion,  admit  tbe  justice  of  a  division  in 
homicide  and  the  propriety  of  a  power  to  pardon.  But 
should  not  they  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  text  as 
containing  an  inllezible  command,  lay  aside  that  squeamish 
sense  of  justice  with  which  they  chai^  others,  and  proclaim 
"  blood  for  blood/'  in  the  sanguinary  temper  of^  the  lex 
talionis,  and  of  onr  vindictive  aborigines  ?  To  obviate  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  can  they  adopt  any  other  sen- 
timents ?  The  text  delegates  no  privilege  of  creating  such 
offences  as  manslaughter  and  murder  in  the  second  degree ; 
and  as  its  strict  apparent  meaning  is  taken  in  one  part, 
why  not  in  every  part  ?  The  prer(«ative  ofpardon  too,  as 
a  prerogative  too  merciful  for  the  law  of  God,  should  be 
discarded  as  inimical  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

These  are  the  cruel  consequences  to  which  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  passage  would  inevitably  conduct  us.  But, 
witb  becoming  reverence  on  this  subject,  let  us  rescue  the 
Deity  from  a  charge  altogether  unworthy  His  divinity  and 
character. 

Fratricide  is  the  horrible  species  of  murder  first  recorded 
in  tbe  Bible,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated 
description.  Cain,  from  a  sentiment  of  iealousv,  slew  the 
pious  Abel,  in  the  absence  of  every  tniog  liKe  personal 
provocation.  Filled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  diabolical 
turpitude  as  well  as  merited  vengeance,  and  in  anticipation 
of  certain  death,  he  excbums,  "Behold  thou  dost  cast  me 
out  this  day  from  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  shall  be  hid- 
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den  from  thy  face,  and  I  shall  be  a  vagabond  and  a  fbgitive 
on  the  earth  :  every  one,  therefore,  that  findeth  me,  shall 
kill  me."*  But  was  he  hanged,  broken,  or  beheaded? 
N  0,  neither ;  but  vengeance  seven-fold  was  denounced 
agunst  his  mnrderer;  he  was  driven  from  society,  and  the 
curse  of  Heaven  blasted  his  hopes. 

Another  murder  is  mentioned  in  the  same  book,  under 
circumstances,  it  wonld  seem,  of  even  greater  atrocity. 
"  And  Lamech  said  to  his  wives,  Ada  and  Sella :  Hear  my 
voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech :  for  I 
have  suiin  a  man  to  the  wonndinff  of  myself,  and  a  stripling 
to  my  own  bruising.  Beven-fola  vengeance  shall  be  taken 
for  Cain :  bat  for  Lamech  seventy  times  seven-fold.'^t 

Is  it  possible  that,  when  such  examples  as  these  are 
presented  in  holy  writ,  scepticism  will  rear  her  dastardly 
head — that  Providence  can  be  supposed  unstable  in  his 
dispensations ; — and  that  Noah  and  his  descendants  should 
be  commanded  to  act  in  opposition  to  a  promulged  and 
conlirmed  decree? 

But  it  is  not  a  command;  nor  coold  it  be  without  inter- 
fering with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  plainly 
so  far  from  being  imperative  in  the  translation,  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  prediction.  The  expression  shall 
be  shed,  being  only  in  the  fiiture  indicative,  cannot  enjoin, 
for  mil  be  shed  might  be  substituted  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  originu  Hebrew.  And  taken  in  this  light, 
(as  prescience  and  not  an  injunction)  which  is  snrelv  correct, 
the  preceding  verse  will  abundantly  corroborate  the  foregoing 
examples  of  punishment  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  prove 
to  be  a  reference  to  Cain  and  Abel ;  for  it  is  said,  "  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  /require  the  life  of  man." 
It  is  well  known  that  Noah  and  his  family  w^  the  only 
hnman  beings  who  survived  the  general  wreck  of  the  woria, 
at  the  deluge.  Eight  individuals  done  remained  of  numerous 
and  dense  nations ;  aaid  immediately  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  watCTS,  they  were  told  to  be  "  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth."  Then  say  that  heavy  denunci- 
ations were  proclaimed  against  those  who,  by  tJie  destruc- 
tion of  life,  stopped  the  increase.   Bay  that  offended  heaven 


;  4  Genesis.  14. 
T  4  Geneaia,  33^. 
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would  wither  the  impious  hand  wliich  was  raised  against  a 
brother,  but  say  not  that  the  proscription  of  life  was  con- 
sistent with  the  popul&tion  of  Oie  world. 

Bat  further :  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Jews 
condemned  the  adulterer,  in  common  witik  the  murderer, 
to  death.  For  both  they  had  equal  authority  to  kill,  as 
both  were  heinous  offences.  But  our  laws  discard  the 
notion,  and  deny  the  right,  to  inflict  death  for  the  former 
tran^ression  of  the  moral  law.  And  this  difference,  very 
probably,  is  ascribable  to  the  example  of  Christ,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  canon  when  he 
desired  the  innocent  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  woman 
caught  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  eventually  pardoned  her. 
Does  not  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  convey  a  severe 
rejnehension  to  those  laws  of  erring  man  which  take  life  ? 
It  is  conclusive,  too,  that  his  denial  of  death  to  the  woman 
who  had  committed  adultery,  would  have  been  extended  to 
her,  though  guilty  of  murder,  from  the  drcnmstances,  1st, 
of  their  being  involved  in  the  same  punishment  by  the 
Jewish  Pentateuch,  and,  2nd,  that  the  murderer  was  simi- 
iarly  treated  in  the  beginning. 

Did  he  distinguish  between  the  municipal  regulations  of 
the  Isradites,  and  the  conmiandments  given  in  the  infancy 
and  comparative  purity  of  mankind  ?  He  said  in  inference 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  almost  so  many  words,  the  reasons 
which  urged  their  institution  do  not  remain ;  darkness  and 
croelty  then  were  necessary,  which  my  dispensation  will 
convert  into  mildness  and  Ught.  Those  rules  of  action, 
established  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  shall  constitute  a 
part  of  the  system  which  I  have  come  to  form.  Are  not 
these  comprised  in  titie  remarkable  words :  "  Ue  saith  to 
them :  Because  Moses,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  permitted  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from 
the  b^ifmning  it  was  not  so  ?"* 

Talk  not  of  the  Messiah's  saying  to  Peter,  "  Put  up  again 
thy  sword  into  its  place,  for  ul  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword."  This  is  a  commandment 
tantamount  to  Uiat  supposed  to  be  given  to  No^ ;  for  the 
original  Greek  makes  nothing  about  it  obligatory  or  imper- 
ative.  It  palpably  amounts  only  to  a  reci^nition  of  the 


*  Matthew,  cb.  xiz.,  rem  8. 
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principle  of  Belf-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  oar 
nature.  And  his  express  declaration  that  he  came  to  save 
men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy  them,  ia  at  once  fiiil  and  to 
the  point  as  to  the  divine  illegality  of  GlmBtiaD  goTeanmente 
eprmitting  the  infliction  of  ^tb. 

Notml£standing  these,  and  perhaps  better  reasons  that 
might  be  given  for  the  want  of  a  delegated  right  to  take 
existence,  with  the  infatuation  of  hoary  prejudice  still  we 
hug  the  darling  delusion  which  hnnies  our  fellow  oreatorea 
into  the  presence  of  an  Omniscient  God.  Are  they  unpre- 
pared for  the  trtmsition?  How  horrible  I  And  the  admission 
that  thev  are  fit  to  join  the  sacred  choir  of  "  angels  and  the 
just  maae  perfect,"  in  regions  o£  beatific  purity,  precipitates 
us  into  the  strangest  absurdity.  Will  it  be  said  that  he, 
who  was  too  base  to  live  on  earth,  is  qualified  for  a  residence 
in  heaven  ? 

There  ia  a  natural  unwillingness  in  juries  to  convict  in 
very  many  cases  of  murder.  Years  ago,  when  the  statute 
book  was  all  "  one  red,"  juries  perjured  UiemBelvefi  to  save 
the  prisoner :  hear  Mr.  Phillips : — 

Bentham,  the  great  and  Teoerable  joriBt,  underr&Itied  aa  age  of 
vhich  he  wiu  in  advance,  anggested  the  results  of  legislation  sach  as 
this.  **  The  mildness  of  the  national  cfaaracter,"  saja  he,  *'  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  laws,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  that  which 
triumphs.  The  laws  are  eluded,  pardons  are  multiplied,  ofTences 
are  overlooked,  testimony  in  excluded,  and  juries,  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  severity,  often  fall  into  an  excess  of  indulgence."  So  SMd 
a  still  greater  man  than  Bentham,  two  hundred  years  before  him.— 

Any  over-great  penalty,"  says  Bacon,  "  besides  the  acerbi^  of  it, 
deadens  the  execution  of  the  lav."  Our  House  of  Lords  cuffered 
from  Bentham  and  from  Bacon,  and,  as  might  be  anti<^pated,  they 
were  wrong.  But  the  consequences  of  their  error  were  tremendoui ; 
no  less  than  the  menanced  demorBliiation  of  an  entire  people.  From 
that  error  resnltod  some  af  the  fbnleit  verdicti  that  erer  defiled  a 
jury-box.  Here  are  a  few  of  tbem,  {wooonnoed  on  indictment!  pre- 
ferred under  this  statute : — 

JBlizabeth  Partomit  for  tteaXiott  twenty-ihree  guauas  .   v.  OnU^ — S9m. 

Alexander  Cbiniiffr«.  for  stealing  333  yards  of  holland  linen,  24  yarda 
of  printed  linen,  ralue  i:4  4*. ;  45  yards  of  damuk,  value  £16; 
26  yards  of  striped  linen,  value  ^  5fl. ;  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
Edward  White    .  .  .  .v.  Guilty— 39s. 

T.  Radford  and  T.  William,  for  stealing  one  j£tO  note,  three  £1 
notes,  two  £5  notes,  the  property  of  Thomas  Hartshorn,  in  his 
dwelling-boose  .         .         .         .   «.  Quilty — 39«. 

Joseph  Day,  stealing  a  watrb,  value  £20 ;  a  gold  watch  string,  value 
£2 1  a  gold  chun,  value  £lO  j  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-ringa,  value 
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JEWf  « lilrer  Bnaff-box,  vidaeXS;  six  rilk  gowns,  value  £12; 
two  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  brocaded  »lk,  £60;  each  being, 
taken  separately,  above  40a.  value         .  .     v.  Guilty — 39f, 

These  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  those  most  monstrous  verdicts, 
taken  from  a  multitude  ;  what  their  sum  total  must  have  been  may 
be  inferred  from  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Suffield,  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1833.  '*  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  a  list  of  d55  perjured  verdicts,  delivered  at  the  Old 
Bailcnr,  in  fifteen  years,  for  tbe  single  offence  of  stealing  from  dwel- 
ling-houses :  the  value  stolen  being,  in  these  cases,  sworn  above  40s,. 
but  the  verdicts  returned  being  to  the  value  of  39<.  only.  If  required, 
I  will  produce  the  name  of  every  one  of  these  555  convicts,  and  shew 
tbe  value  proved  to  have  been  stolen."  This  became  tou  horrible  to 
be  tolerated  any  longer,  and  what  does  the  reader  think  was  the 
remedy  7  A  repeal  of  the  law  ?  No  such  thing.  If  that  was  the 
result,  **  the  people  of  Bogluid,"  as  Lord  Wyoford  said,  on  a  similar 
propoaal,  ■'ooiild  not  sle^  in  lafety  io  tbnr  beds."  No,  but  the 
le^Uture  rerised  its  ariUimetic.  Man,m»de  in  the  image  of  hii  Maker, 
rose  in  the  money  market.  Human  Ufe  was  extravagantly  avenged 
at  £5.    A  rise  in  the  article  of  no  less  tbao  nxty  shillings  a  head ! 

But  still,  the  obstinate  juries  demurred  to  the  valuation.  Perhaps, 
ms  fat  mere  blood,  they  thought  tbe  price  too  low  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
they  remembered  thist  an  immortal  soul  was  included  in  the  estimate. 
Again,  therefore,  to  the  scandal  and  disparagement  of  public  justice, 
ther  applied  the  only  remedy  in  their  power.  Disregarding  the  ac- 
tual amount  stolen,  they  substituted  for  tbe  old  39s.,  "  Guilty  of 
stealing  to  the  value  of  £4  I9s."    Take  one  single  case  under  tbe 

improved  system — it  is  selected  mervly  for  its  flagrancy  A  man 

nuned  Bobinson,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Buley,  in  1631,  lor  robbing 
hit  employers  to  the  amount  of  ^luOO.  Of  this  property  £300  worth 
was  traced  to  a  man  to  whom  Bobinson  had  sold  it ;  and  more  of  it, 
to  the  amount  of  £200,  was  found  in  his  own  room,  thus  accounting 
for  £500  out  of  the  £1000  ;  tbe  jury  found  this  man  guilty  of  steal- 
ing to  the  aniount  of  £4  199.  He  was  again  indicted  for  stealing  to 
the  amonnt  of  £25>  and  again  convicted  of  steaGng  under  £5.  There 
were  several  other  indictments  agtunst  Robinson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  wholesale  depredator ;  but  the  prosecutors,  after  stfch  verdicts, 
allowed  him  to  plead  guilty  to  them  all  to  tbe  extent  of  £4  1 9«.  The 
jury  remembered  that  in  the  previous  May,  a  man  had  been  executed 
under  this  very  statute,  and  they  shrank  from  the  work  of  extermi- 
nation. An  ot-nament  of  tbe  bench  (Blackatone)  went  far  towards 
justifying  such  verdicts,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  on  his  high 
authority,  as  "pious  perjuries." 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one,  (before  we  come  to  the  main 
subject  of  our  argument,)  of  the  folly  as  well  as  flagrancy  of  legislation 
such  as  this.  Who  can  forget  tbe  outcry  raised  on  the  mere  hint  of 
a  mitigation  of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  ?  All  England  was 
panic-stricken.  The  banks  must  stop,  public  credit  would  Be  a  thing 
of  history,  commercial  confidence  would  vanish  into  air  !  Such  were 
tbe  predictions  of  bankers,  and  merobants,  and  traders,— of  every 
CDuntiDg-hDuse— of  the  whole  Exchange;  and  they  prevailed,  not 
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unnatarally.  for  the  commdrcial  world  were  entitled  to  all  deiftrenee 
OD  the  snbject ;  but  the;  prevailed  not  ton^.  These  crael  laws  were 
repealed — repealed  after  torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed — after  the 
Jury-box  had  been  desecrated  a  thousand  tjmea,  and  the  kiaa  which 
sealed  the  gospel  invocation,  had  proved  to  be  the  kiss  of  Judas. 
They  were  repealed — and  wonderful  to  relate,  on  the  petition  of  the 
bankers  of  every  city  and  excbanffe  in  England,  except  I^ondon.  It 
is  painful  to  he  compelled  to  add,  that  this  petition  was  prompted, 
not  by  the  statesman's  policy,  or  the  philosopher's  convictions,  or  the 
christian's  humanity,  but  by  the  same  motive  which  produced  their 
previous  opposition— the  money  market's  motive — mere  self-interest. 
Bo  they  state  candidly  in  their  document.  In  I797i  a  bill  had  been 
passed,  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to  tsBue  notes  under  the  value 
of  £&.  The  forgery  of  thaw  notes  was,  of  course,  a  capital  offence. 
The  passinit  of  that  bill  was  Moloch's  installation.  From  that  flit«l 
date,  in  eight  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  people,  of  both  sexes, 
were  hanj^  for  the  foi^ry  of  bank  notes  alone  1  At  last  the  Old 
Bailey  became  a  human  shambles.  The  peijury  taotioa  were  again 
adopted ;  juries  would  not  convict.  An  expedient  was  then  resorted 
to  by  the  prosecutors  of  giving  the  accusea  the  option  of  pleadii^  to 
the  minor  charge,  that  of  having  forged  notes  in  their  possesnon,  and 
so  saving  their  lives.  The  expedient  fiuled ;  in  thB  September  ses- 
sions of  IB18,  thirty-eight  persons  were  indicted  capitally  for  forgery 
or  uttering.  Harassed  and  terror-stricken  at  the  alternative  before 
them,  of  indicting  death  or  violating  their  consciences,  they  implored 
the  legislature  to  relieve  them. 

But  lias  this  unwillinffnesa  on  the  part  ofjuri^  to  convict 
become  leas  strong  in  these  latter  days  ?  Mr.  Dymond,  in 
his  excellent  paper,  furnishes  ns  with  the  following  proofs 
in  the  nenitive.  From  the  Lords'  Report  he  selects  these 
opinions  or  four  judges : — 

Ub.  Bason  ALnsBsoii.— AFPtiiDU,p.4a, 
Answer  to  Q.  25. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  punishment  of  death  could  safely 
he  dispensed  with.  It  is  at  present  practically  confined  to  cases  of 
murder.  Whether  all  cases  of  murder  require  it, — as,  for  instance, 
duelling,  and  the  like, — is  a  doubt  with  me.  This  is  an  experiment 
which,  I  think,  mi^ht  safely  be  made.  It  ia  a  bad  thing  to  Aom 
verdicts  eontiavaUy  given  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  and  the  evidence 

Mb.  Jostici  WicHTxaM.— Appendix,  p.  10. 

Q.  25. 

Do  you  think  any  punishment  by  transportion  would  be  a  suffix 
cient  substitute  for  death,  in  the  cases  still  left  coital  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  secondary  punishment  may  be 
made  so  severe  as  to  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  punishment 
of  dea^,  provided  such  secondary  punishment  is  invarii^ly  and 
inflexibly  carried  out ;  but  whatetertlM  substituted  ponisbment  nay 
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b«,  it  must  be  fixed  and  certainj  leaving  no  discrrtion  to  be  ezflrdaed 

by  th<gudge  who  passes  senteace. 

Mb.  Justice  Coltuan. — Appendix,  p.  51. 

To  the  2dtb  Question,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  imprisonment 
for  life  without  hope  of  any  remission  of  the  sentence  (unless  the 
innooeoce  of  the  accused  should  be  made  to  appear),  might  be  sub. 
stitutedf  without  inconvenience,  for  capital  punishment.  JUtaiy 
guilty  perttMinow  escape  toko  would  then  be  convicted:  and  though 
the  punishment  has  Kttle  to  excite  apprehension,  in  comparixon  with 
that  of  death,  to  the  tm^ri^  of  pmous,  I  do  not  think  that  tiie 
^tprebensioD  of  death  operates  much  on  the  mmd  of  a  man  who  i> 
mMitattng  a  great  crime ;  he  is,  general;,  I  conoeive,  under  the 
doninkm  of  aome  overpowering  pasuoa.  which  leads  and  enables 
him  to  set  all  eonseqeences  at  defiuice. 

Mb.  Jdsticb  Pbbbim..^ppbhdix,  p.  139. 
Answer  to  Q.  SA. 

I  do,  as  I  have  already  intimated.  I  would  add,  that  the  in* 
creased  certunty  of  conviction,  and  of  some  heavy  punishmenti 
though  short  of  capital,  which  in  Ireland  especially,  I  think,  would 
much  mure  frequently  ensue,  rnudt  operate  strongly.  /  am  convinced 
that  niinaiiy  oase*  wAmCta  murder  caaet) juries  have  either  acquil- 
ted  or  not  agreed  in  a  v^dict,  the  apprehension  of  taimg  away  Ufit 
icAertf  a  mi^ake  might  by  aey  potability  he  madet  been  the 
eoMMi  and  that  ^  the  pmushnent  had  been  short  of  <kath,  comietivnt 
would  have  taken  place. 

But  &  further  reference  to  special  caaat  will  demonstrate  the  p4^t 
in  ifaesUon.  The  history  of  one  woman,  alluded  to  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  with  which  most  gentlemen  on 
the  home  circuit  are  familiar,  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  London  news- 
paper : — "  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  agreeing  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend^  used  a  most  unfortunate  illustration  in  referring  to 
the  doings  of  '  Sally  Arsenic,'  executed  at  Ohelmsford  in  the  spring 
of  1851.  He  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  this  woman's 
history  is  one  of  the  best  facta  that  can  be  brought  forward,  by  those 
who  differ  from  his  Lordship,  in  |iroof  of  the  inexpediency  of 
attaching  a  capital  penalty  to  the  crime  of  murder.  Had  not  the 
lav  been  capital,  she  would  hare  been  connoted  of  poisomng  two  of 
her  children  iu  1847.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  she  eso^wd  on  that 
occaMon,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  conoloaive  evideaoe,  through  the 
tact  of  hw  counsel,  who,  by  rqwated  challenges,  at  hut  secured  on 
the  jury  oertiUD  parties  weU  known*  in  Chelmsford,  for  their  strong 
objection  to  the  capital  penalty.  Learning  her  lesson  in  the  dock 
(as  described  by  Lord  Campbell),  she  went  forth  skilled  in  her  craft, 
to  practise  it  with  j^rofessionat  accuracy,  thus  proTing  the  oft- 
asserted  fact,  that  capital  laws  grant  impunity  to  crime." 

It  is  well  known,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  that  cer- 
tain persona,  charged  with  ui  atrocious  murder  of  an  aged  woman, 
whose  house  they  afterwwds  robbed,  escaped  from  a  determination 
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on  tbe  part  of  their  mrj  not  to  conriet  on  a  o^tal  cfaargCi  and 
afterwards  boasted  of  their  escape,  and  made  iniHrect  admissions  of 
their  ^ilt.  A  yoaog  man  recently  tried  at  Taunton  for  administer- 
ing arsenic  to  his  father,  escaped  irom  a  similar  cause.  The  caso 
bemg  one  of  "  attempt  to  murder"  only  the  jur;  were  under  tbe 
impression  that  some  other  sentence  than  death  would  be  awarded  j 
but  the  presiding  judge,  in  his  cbarge,  expressed  an  intention,  if  the 
verdict  were  one  of  "^7/5r,"  to  leave  toe  prisoner  for  execution  ; 
and  tbe  jury,  who  had  at  first  fully  determined  to  pronounce  an 
adverse  verdict,  immediately  acquitted  the  cnlfffit.  In  oasct  of 
infanticide  the  practice  of  acquitting  on  tbe  capital  charga  is 
almost  universal.    Lord  Chief  Baron  Pnllodt*  in  hia  charge  to  tb« 

frand  jury  in  Shropshire  (summer  amze,  I85A),  deioribtd  it  as 
eins,  in  his  experience,  wwuioft/s.  A  woman  named  BonebH't 
trietfat  tha  spring  assizes  at  Exeter  lait  Tear,  was  found  fnmog 
the  body  of  a  new-born  infknt  in  a  tab,— -tiie  eluld^  neek  bore 
marks  of  strangulation, — the  mother  had  been  once  before  charged 
with  a  similer  crime  (but  having  partially  burnt  the  body,  could 
only  he  found  guilty  of  concealment  of  birth), — ^yet  the  jury  acquit- 
ted her,  in  the  latigaage  of  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  as  above  given,  **  in 
the  teeth  of  the  law  and  of  evidence."  Still  more  recently  a  young 
woman  was  tried  for  child-murder  at  Carlisle.  She  had  stuffed  a 
r^  down  the  child's  throat ;  that  it  could  have  been  there  by 
accident  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Tbe  jury  found  her  guilty  of 
eottcealment  of  birth,  the  verdict  extracting  from  Mr.  Baron  Martin 
tbe  exclamation  of.    Not  guitiy  of  murder  I  gmdmm/" 

Now  let  Mr.  Phillips  plead: — 

Oaths,  as  administered  in  our  oonrts  of  justice,  are  meant  as  tbe 
links  to  bind  men's  sonls  to  bearen ;  these  links  once  aeverpd»  the 
sanctity  of  soeid  life  is  gone,  and  with  its  sanctity^  its  safe^.  We 
are  not  theorizing  1  the  most  flagrant  verdicts  have  been  already 
cited,  retnmed  by  juries,  rather  than  hazard  a  capital  conviction ;  so 
flagrant  and  so  frequent,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  law  and  property 
could  not  co-exist — witness  the  forgery  code.  Is  there  no  danger 
that  murder  may  come  to  be  included  in  the  category  i  Lamentule 
to  say,  such  things  are  in  progress.  In  1847,  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Sarah  Chesham  was  indicted  at  Chelmsford  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning  ;  all  considered  the  case  proved  against  her,  but  she  was 
acquitted.  The  rumour  was,  that  an  influential  juryman  felt  scru- 
ples about  taking  away  life.  Again  in  1848,  the  very  next  year,  she 
was  indicted  for  the  murder,  by  poison,  of  her  own  children,  and 
she  was  a  second  time  let  loose  upon  society.  Encouraged  by  this 
conflifit  between  law  uid  concience,  she  tried  a  third  experiment  and 
poisoned  her  husband — for  this  she  was  executed.  It  was  said  that 
fourteen  victims  were  sacrificed  by  this  fiend ;  society  would  bave 
been  rid  of  her  at  the  first  trial,  save  as  a  show  and  a  Mwrecraw,  had 
the  punishment  been  secondary. 

"Two  criminals,"  says  Hr.  Ewart,  ^'Battersl^  and  Wilkinson, 
were  tried  at  York,  in  1851  ;  the  proof  of  mur^  was,  to  all 
common  apprehension,  dear.   The  Judge  told  the  Jury  that  it  was 
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difficult  to  beliere  that  tbe  death  was  caused  by  maoslaughter  ;  j  et 
the  Jarr  returned  a  rerdiot  of  manslaaghter. 

'■InJanoarj,  1652^  Thomas  Bare  was  proved,  bj  the  strongest 
cridenoe,  to  nave  murdered  his  own  wif* ;  he  eren  adtoovledged 
that  he  deserred  to  be  executed — jet  he  was  acquitted  b;  the  Jury. 

The  TIhim  of  that  date  thna  concludes  a  leading  article :  '  If  there 

be  sneh  a  erime  aa  nnrder.  this  is  murder,  and  murder  of  no 
common  atrodt;/  It  adds>  *  that  In  cases  inTolving  caj^tal  pnniih- 
ments»  the  Ju%e,  Jury,  Home  Beoretarj,  and  Pabli<^  contend  to 
mitinte  the  crime  of  murder.* 

*'Last  year,  1855,  at  Maidstone,  during  tbe  epring  assizes, 
Elizabeth  Avis  Dawes  was  tried  for  murder  ;  her  guilt  was  ciear  — 
■he  afterwards  confessed  it — yei  she  was  acquitted.  *  A  memorable 
example,*  says  tbe  South- Eastern  Oazette, '  of  the  impunity  afforded 
to  murderers,' 

In  the  case  of  the  Matfen  murder,  tried  on  the  27th  of  March 
lB5tf,  at  Durham,  tbe  guilt  of  one  prisoner  appeared  certain.  A 
juryman,  however,  told  a  person  wbo  can  be  produced,  that  they  all 
agreed  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  '  rather  than  the  man  should  hang^ 
'*  I  can,"  said  the  Honourable  Member,  in  conclusion,  "produce 
instances  of  jurors  having  stated  that  they  would  have  found  prison- 
ers  guilty,  as  they  were  bound  to  do ;  but,  when  they  learned  from 
the  Judge  that  the  penal^  would  be  death,  they  resolved  on  an 
aeqnittan'* 

But  is  hmging  (death)  really  a  deterrent.  Hear  Mr. 
Dynumd 

When  Dr.  Dodd  wu  hanged  for  forgery,  his  execution  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  one  of  his  Jurors  upon  the  same  scaffold,  and  for  tfaa 
aamecrime.  Fauntleroy  admitted  that  he  conceived  tbe  idea  of  commit- 
ting  ^t  offBnce  after  seeing  an  execution  for  forgery.  Ooiners  were 
taken  into  custody  plving  their  trade  whilst  the  dead  body  of  an 
executed  comrade  lay  oeiore  tbem.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Brietol,  states  that  of  167  persDnii  whom  he 
had  visited  under  senteoce  of  death  164  bad  seen  executions;  and 
Dr.  Ford,  an  ordidarj  of  Newgate,  ^ves  equally  strong  testimon;^. 
Thus,  too,  it  is  with  murder.  Even  when  the  terible  example  is 
brought  before  our  eyes,  it  seems  but  to  harden  and  deprave.  When 
the  law  baa  been  administered  most  inexorably,  murder  has  been  most 
rife. 

From  a  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  616.  1843)  I  extract  the 
comparatiTe  results  of  two  periods  of  dxteen  years  each.  During 
the  nrst  sixteen  years  all  who  were  convieted  of  murder  (in  London 
and  Middlesex),  thirty-four  in  number,  were  executed.  During  that 
period  188  persons  were  committed  for  trial  for  that  crime.  During 
tbe  next  sixteen  years  some  clemency  was  shown  by  the  Executive. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  convictions  only  seventeen  were  hanged,  and 
yet  there  were  but  ninety  committals.  With  only  63  per  cent,  of 
exeontions  the  crime  diminished  more  than  one  half.  Of  very 
recent  date  murders  have  been  committed  and  attempted  by  persons 
who  have  jut  before  witnessed  executions.   This  was  the  case  with 
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Wicla.  executed  at  Newgate  in  1846 ;  and  Oonaor,  executed  in  1B4A. 
A  man  named  Samael  Quennell  was  haoged  in  London  in  Janoary, 
1646.  Seine  weeka  since  his  cousin  was  taken  for  a  murderous 
assault,  during  which  be  informed  his  rictim  **  he  would  do  for  faim, 
and  be  hanged  for  it  as  bis  cousin  bad  been."  A  similar  offence  was 
committed  a  drunken  tailor,  immediately  af^er  the  executioD  of 
NaUianiel  Mobbs  in  1864,  the  culprit  alluding  to  the  fate  of  Mobba 
as  one  he  would  be  willing  to  emulate.  The  execntion  of  Gumming 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1854,  was  followed  (ae  stated  the  Scottmem  ' 
newspwer),  bj  a  great  I'ncreaM  of  brutal  aissnlts  upon  women,  a 
orime  for  wluch— wuing  in  murder— Camming  was  huged.  A  man 
named  Ueywood  was  hailed  last  Jannarj  nt  I<iTarpool|  for  onttiag 
tbe  throat  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cofaabhed.  Tniwt  weeka  after 
one  fergoson  wat  amatad  in  LiTeipool  fiir  a  umilar  crimo.  A  few 
dajs  after  Hejwood'a  exeootion  at  Liverpool,  a  yowig  man  named 
Abraham  Bafcinr  was  hanged  at  Winduster  for  shooting  a  girl  who 
reAised  bu  offers  of  marriage.  After  the  prerious  Bummer  Aastica 
a  man  named  Meadows  had  been  exeontad  at  Worcester  for  eom. 
mittiog  that  very  crime, — for  tbe  same  reascm  and  in  the  same 


John  Fowkes  was  hanged  at  Leicester  for  shooting  hit  n^kevo. 
During  the  last  few  days  two  similar  crimes— oiu  ojF  murder  and 
another  of  attempt  to  murder — have  been  perpetrated  witk  fira-arm  in 
the  eomty  of  IMcester.  Charles  Jones,  a  convict  at  Portsmouth,  was 
executed  at  Winchester  for  the  murder  bv  stabbing  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon  on  board  the  StirHng  Cattle  hnlk.  A  writer  in  tiie  Timett 
signed  '*  Howard,  Jan.,"  now  tells  us  that  another  convict  is  in 
custody  on  board  the  same  vessel,  for  stablHng  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  neck,  evidently  with  murderous  intent.  I  could  multiply 
.eases  almost  ad  Writum  were  more  proofs  needed. 

Now  let  Mr.  PhillipB  speak : — 

Lord  Nugent  mentions,  thai  in  May,  1840,  a  man  named  Thomas 
Templeman,  was  executed  at  Olasgow  for  the  murder  of  bis  wife,  and 
that  pickpockets  plied  their  trade  under  the  gallows ;  at  that  time  to 
be  sore,  a  boy  could  not  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief 
—a  humane  amendment  had  substituted  transportation  for  life,  and 
scores  have  been  so  transported ;  but,  Barriogton,  the facile  primsmt  of 
the  profession,  declares,  that  even  when  tbe  offence  was  capital,  tbe 
thieves  selected  the  moment  when  tbe  strangled  man  was  swinging 
above  them,  as  their  happiest  opportunity,  because,  they  shrewdly 
argued,"  everrbody's  e^es  were  on  one  person,  and  all  were  looking  op.** 
The  late  excellent  Basil  Montagu  used  to  relate,  that  through  ute 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Portlani^  he  obtained  the  respite  of  two  un- 
h^ipy  men  who  were  sentenced  to  death,  at  Huntii^don,  in  1801, 
for  sbeep-stealing.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  he  reached  the  place  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  wpomted  for  the  execution the  streets 
were  thronged  with  crowds  who  came  to  see  tAe  sAow,  and,  to  his  nttw 
horror,  the  High  Sheriff  advised  him  to  leave  the  town  as  speedily 
and  as  prioately  as  he  could,  to  avoid  Ul-treatment,  from  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  oooasioned  1 
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On  one  ooouiod,  wb«D  forgery  wai  o^ital,  ■  erimiiial  bad  been 
eseouted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  bit  body  bad  been  placed  at  tbe  dis- 
ponl  of  bis  fiiends:  bis  widow  pursved  oia  trade  of  forging  £i  notes, 
and  a  70un|r  man  sougbt  ber  boose,  to  purchase  some  ;  tbe  police 
were  bard  in  pnrsnit,  and,  to  prevent  discovery,  she  crammed  the 
notes  wto  tht  mouth  of  the  eorpte,  and  there  tbe  police  officers  found 
them. 

Tbe  Yenerable  Archdeacon  Bickerstetb  thus  states  that  which 
passed  nnder  bis  own  eyes,  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  daring  the 
execution  of  Josiah  Misters,  convicted  of  an  atteimtt  to  murder. 
"  There  was  an  unnsnally  large  attendence.  not  only  ofthe  inhabitants 
of  tbe  town,  bat  of  the  country  round.  The  whole  scene  was  new  to 
me,  and  very  unexpected  ;  the  town  was  converted  for  the  day  into  a 
fiur—  the  country  people  flocked  in,  in  their  holiday  dresses,  and  the 
irbole  town  was  a  scene  of  dmnkenneas  and  detwuchery  of  every  kind. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inquirinjf  from  some  of  the  most  raapectable 
inhabitants,  what  was  their  own  impreauen,  ud  their  o]Hnion  entirely 
e<^p(^ded  with  my  own,  that  the  whole  exhibition  was  calculated  to 
be  injurious  to  good  morals,  rather  than  otherwise.  It  was  partica* 
larly  remarked  open  that  occasion,  that  a  very  large  number  of  ohil- 
drott  were  present ;  children  and  females  constituted  tbe  lar^r^ 
proportion  of  the  attendance.  Tbe  impression  left  by  tbe  execution 
was  not  one  of  seriousness,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  so.  I  was 
auxioos,  before  tbe  day  came,  if  possible,  to  use  it  as  a  day  upon 
which  some  moral  effects  might  be  produced,  but  I  found  if  quite  in 
Tain." 

Bespectii^  another  case,  the  same  reverend  dignitary  stated  that, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  which  be  had  written  to  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Shrewsbury,  he  was  informed  that  the  mining  districts  generally 
furnished  tbe  larger  proportion  of  spectators  :  **  They  coma  out 
just  as  they  would  to  ouU  baitmg  or  a  cock-fight ;  and  after  tbe  solemn 
scene  is  over,  the  day  is  invariably  one  of  drunkeness,  oaths,  and  dis* 
order.  About  thir^  years  ^o,  a  mad,  who  had  been  a  local  sect- 
arian preaeher,  was  executed  at  Sbrewsbory—Jie  had  been  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  murder  mi  the  most  dear  and  vndonbted  eridence,  yet, 
at  tlM  time  of  hia  exeention,  he  was  permitted  to  speak  to  the  peof^ 
HTeral  thonaaadi  ot  whom  were  present,  as  usual.  Having  a  power- 
fol  Toie^  wluch  he  exerted  to  tbe  utmost,  be  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  even  as  &r  as  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey 
Foregate.  In  the  course  of  his  harangue  he  called  outseveral  times, 
'  I  am  going  to  glory,  what  shall  I  do  for  yon?  tell  me  what  1  shall 
do  for  yon  T  He  then  gave  out  a  hymn,  two  lines  at  a  time,  which 
was  sni^  by  a  portion  of  tbe  throng,  himself  leading  the  sinpng  ;  and 
at  tbe  conclusion  tbe  executioner  performed  his  office.  Surely  such 
a  scene  could  only  have  had  one  or  other  of  two  effects  on  tbe  minds 
of  the  persons  present — it  must  either  have  diminished  their  respect 
for  the  laws  of  man,  or  have  weakened  their  fear  of  God." 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  executions  on  the  yoang  inmates  of  the 
prison,  who,  of  course  are  secluded  from  the  contaminatioo  of  the 
spectacle,  we  have  authentic  and  most  unqimstiooable  authority. 
<*  Let  Uw  Bcboolm alter  of  Newgate  be  examined,  and  he  will  prove 
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that  for  lome  6m.j»  after  erery  «ze«ntion,  a  eommon  amaMmcnt  of 
the  boyij  is,  to  play  scene  orer  amn,  one  bo;  acting  the  con- 
itable,  another  the  ordinary,  a  third  the  Bheri£f.  and  a  fourth  the 
hangman.  I  have  seen  this  done  many  times,  and  on  one  occanon 
before  the  bodies  of  the  men  jast  hanged  bad  been  remored  from 
the  scaflfbld."  This  has  been  witneued  by  Mr  Wakefield,  within 
the  prison.  But  what  has  not  alt  London  seen  oatside  of  it  ?  Have 
we  not  had  the  foulest  murders  dramatised  and  enacted  1  Hare  we 
not  seen,  niglit  after  night,  the  metropolitan  theatres  ^  crowded  to 
aaffocation,  and  christian  audiences  cheering  the  mockeries  of  rafbr- 
ing  crime  !  Who  can  forget  the  Thurtell  tngeij,  with  itt  carefully 
authenticated  accessories — the  rery  car  from  which  the  victim  fell, 
paraded  on  the  stage  I  Even  within  these  two  months  we  find  in 
the  journals,  the  fac-simile  of  a  play-bill  as  issued  at  Oldbnry:— 

**All  UMBQUALLBD  COUINATIM  OV    ATTBACTIOM  AND    HOTBLTT  ! 

THB   BUaELY  TBAGBBT, 

OB  TBB 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  PALMER  II 
^at  tetne—RvamLT.   Seooitd  tetiu—Smwr»»mt.  TUnttetHe-^ 

LOKDOM. 

TO  COKCLODB  WITH 

MUSIC  AND  DANCINO,  anu  a  LAUGHABLE  FABCE  T 
The  punishment  which  Mr.  Phillipa  would  Bubstdtute  for 
hanging,  and  his  reasons  for  tiie  abolition  of  it,  may  be  thus 
Btated.   It  should  be  abolished, — 

Swow^The  giving  and  th«  taUag  Kwaj  of  life  appertain  ex- 
olniinlv  to  Cfod. 

Bwavte  Being  AUiUe,  we  should  not  pnnisht  when*  if  wrongs  «• 

have  no  power  of  reparadim. 
Beemue^The  crimes  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  rqMaled* 

hare  not  increased,  notwittutanding  a  progressing  population. 
BeeoKS^— Executions,  by  hardening  and  hrutaliaing  the  human 

heart,  produce  the  evil  they  are  intwded  to  restrain. 
Beemue— By  inducing  juries  to  evade  th«r  oaths,  it  defeats  the  end, 

and  degrades  the  dignity,  of  justice. 
Becaiue—Vfhile  its  severity  deters  prosecution,  the  uncertainty  of 
its  infliction  gives  encouragement  to  crime. 

Bmokm — Our  abhorrence  of  bloodshed  often  gives  immmiity  to  guilt, 
and  our  prooenesa  to  wr  but  too  often  saeriflcet  the  inaocent ; 
and 

Because — Its  discontiouaace,  in  some  portions  of  Europe  and  America, 
has  been  adopted  with  advant^e  to  their  respective  commonities, 
"  Even  in  the  States  where,  thongh  not  as  yet  totally  abolished,  it 
has  been  comparatively  circumscribed  in  its  application,  no  evil  coo- 
seqnenees  have  ensued."  Massaobnsetts,"  aays  tbe  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  &>stoo,  where  seven 
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crimei  are  puoisbed  with  death,  is  no  more  Mcure  in  pertoa  and 
life  than  Pennsylvania,  were  only  one,  and  New  HsmpiDire,  whara 
only  two  crimefl  are  so  ponished  I  " 

Th*  adrocatea  of  abolition  han  fkvqnoitlj,  and  not  unreaaooably. 
baen  asked  what  anbitltnte  tbev  wonld  propoae  for  the.  panishment 
of  death.  Our  sdbstitute  is  bued  on  the  principle  of  Becaaria  i 
**  It  is  not  the  intmseneas  of  the  pain  that  has  the  ^rreatest  efi^  oa 
the  mind,  but  its  continoance.  The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible, 
but  momentary  spectacle,  and  therefore  a  less  efficacious  mode  of 
deterring  others  than  the  continued  example  of  a  man  deprired  of 
his  liberty,  condemned  as  a  beast  of  burden,  to  repwr  by  bit  liUwor 
the  injury  be  has  done  to  society."  We  would  propose,  therefore^ 
as  a  aabstitnte : — 

Perpetnal  Imprisonment — Certam  and  Ineommutabk. 

Hard  Labotir  for  Life,  its  produce  being  for  the  publio  benefit 

The  Silent  System  one  day  in  each  month. 

A  Strict  EzclnaioD  from  the  External  World  in  every  way. 

The  most  Frogal  Fare  compatible  with  health. 

The  Prison  to  be  ^propristed  exolnsiTely  to  the  Oooricta  for 
Unrder  throo^umt  the  United  BLingdomf  to  be  bnilt  on  an 
eleratioui  Tisible,  but  seclndedf  to  bare  a  black  flag  waring 
from  its  ramnutf  and  on  its  front  inscribed- 

THE  ORATE  OF  THE  MUBDEREBS. 

The  following  is  the  punishment  for  murder  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Livingstone's  code  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  now  in 
force  for  nearly  thirtv  years,  and  has  been  found  quite  efficient, 

*' Mdbdibbbi  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  their  respective  cells 
and  adjoining  courts  ;  in  which  last  they  may  be  permitted  to  labour 
except  for  two  months  consecutively  io  every  year,  commencing  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  crime,  during  which  period  they  shall  only, 
oome  into  the  court  during  the  time  necessary  to  dense  the  celt ; 
and,  on  the  auniversary  of  the  commission  of  their  crime,  the  convict 
shall  have  no  allowance  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
fast  he  shall  receive  the  visit  of  the  chaplain,  who  shall  endeavour  by 
exhortation  and  prayer  to  bring  him  to  repentance* 

••  Murdertrs  shall  recnve  no  visits,  except  from  the  Inspectors, 
the  wardens,  officers,  and  attendants  of  the  prison,  and  from  those 
who  are  oonstituted  risitors  of  the  {ndson.  They  shall  have  no 
books,  but  selections  from  the  Bible,  and  such  other  books  of  rell. 
gion  and  morality  as  the  chaplain  shall  deem  proper  to  prodnee  r»> 
pratanee  and  fix  their  reliance  on  a  future  state. 

"  The  fast  shall  not  be  suffered  when  the  physician  shall  certify 
that  it  will  be  daiq^erons  to  the  health  of  the  oonrict. 

"  The  convicts  who  have  not  learned  to  read  may  be  inatnicted 
by  the  teacher. 

**  No  mturderers  shall  have  any  communication  with  other  penona 
out  of  the  prison  than  the  inspectors  and  visitors :  they  are  con- 
sidered dea!d  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

**  The  cells  of  murderers  shall  be  painted  black  within  and  with* 
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out,  and  on  the  outride  tlwre  ihall  be  Inseribed,  in  Uiffe  letters,  Ae 

followiog  sentenee — 

In  this  cell  is  confined,  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
A..B.,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  O.D.  His  food  is  bread  of  the 
coarsest ;  his  drink  is  iraier,  mineled  with  his  tears  ;  he  is  dead  to 
the  world  :  this  cell  is  his  grave ;  his  existence  is  prolonged  that  h« 
may  remember  his  crime,  and  repent  it,  and  that  the  continiunce  of 
his  punishment  ma;  deter  others  from  the  indulgence  of  avarice, 
hatred,  sensaalitjr,  and  the  passions  which  lead  to  the  crime  he  haa 
committed.  When  the  Almightr,  in  his  due  time,  shall  exercise  to- 
wards him  that  dispensation  whicn  he  himself  arrogantly  and  wickedlv 
usurped  towurds  another,  his  bod^  is  to  he  dissected,  and  his  soul 
will  abide  that  judgment  which  Divine  justice  shall  decree.' " 

What  13  there  in  the  national  character  to  require  the 
continuance  of  capital  puniBhment  ?  It  is  proved  to  be  un- 
deterrent,  it  is  proved  to  be  demoraliidng  in  its  results  on 
others,  it  presupposes  the  incorxigibili^  of  the  criminal. 
We  Imow,  upon  the  anthority  of  Lowndes,  the  friend  of 
Edward  Livingstone,  that  "some  old  offenders  have  rather 
chosen  to  mn  the  risk  of  being  handed  in  other  states  than 
enconnter  the  certainty  of  being  confined  in  the  Penitentiary 
cells  in  Pennsylvania."  The  chance  of  escape  firom  the 
conviction,  the  chance  of  pnnishm^t  less  tiian  capital, 
lures  the  criminal  onward ;  all  these  lurings  would  vanish, 
and  the  wild  lust  of  adventure  in  crime  would  be  stifled, 
when  hope  of  liberty  should  be  crushed,  even  though  life 
should  certainly  be  spared. 

The  chances  ofescape  at  present  are  nomerooB.  Ingenious 
oonnsel  inip^ess  the  minds  of  the  joxy  with  the  awful  weu^ht 
of  responsibility  which  they  incnr  by  dooming  a  felK>w 
creature  to  the  gallows,  and  they,  alarmed  at  the  greatness 
of  the  penalty,  though  his  guilt  is  irrefragably  established, 
by  a  kind  of  "  piotia  perjury  "  falt^  an  acquittal,  or  call  it 
an  offence  fomgn  to  the  evidence.  And  uiough  the  sym- 
pathies and  rcuji^us  opinions  of  jnrors  shonid  form  no 
obstacle  to  the  fhithfnl  administration  of  the  law,  yet  the 
pernicious  influence  of  public  executions  more  than 
countervails  the  terror  wnich  they  excite.  They  are 
pernicious,  because,  if  they  do  not  render  the  heart  callous 
to  tender  sentiments,  by  mniliarising  the  eye  to  scenes  of 
death,  the^  are  so  by  the  invocation  of  pity.'  The  murderer, 
on  whom  u  passed  tike  sentenee  of  death,  has  the  gratifloation 
of  knowing  tihi^  he  fills  a  large  space  in  £e  eye  of  a 
sympathismg  public — ^that  dreuns,  whether  he  has  bad 
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ikem  or  not,  will  be  recorded  to  heighten  commiseration — 
tiiat  confessions  which  he  never  wrote  or  dictated,  will  be 
bandied  among  the  mob,  with  all  the  effirontery  of  &lsefaood, 
in  extennation  or  denial — tiiat,  though  he  ends  his  davs 
di^racefullj^  on  the  gallows,  as  the  guerdon  of  his  deeds, 
his  name  will  be  repeated  with  a  sigh,  the  recollection  of 
his  civic  and  social  virtues  will  live  ailer  his  death,  and  the 
praises  of  tiie  people  will  follow  him  as  a  saint  I  These  are 
sad  trailis,  which  reference  to  instances  is  not  required  to 
elucidate  and  establish ;  and  these,  if  not  the  mistaken 
tenderness  of  the  jury,  if  not  the  exercise  of  ill-judged 
executive  clemency,  rob  this  penalty  of  the  e&ota  wmon  it 
was  intended  to  inspire. 
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Tke  CUua  of  Cookery.  By  Sir  Kenelm  Bigbj.  London :  1669. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife^ 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  pnrse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shillinff :  he  nor  hears  with  pain. 
New  Oysters  cried. ' 
So  sang  John  Philips,  lanreate  of  Cider,  of  Tobacco,  of  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Harlborongh.  So  he 
sang,  and  so  sing  we  as  ve  read  over  and  over  again,  the 
seducing  advertisements  of  Hynesof  Dame^treet,  and  of  Bnrton 
Bindon's  successor  in  D'Olier-street.  We  sing,  but  we  sigh 
whilst  we  sing,  for  the  words  come  over  us  like  the  memorj  of 
a  dead  joy,  and  we  wander  back  in  fancy  to  twenty  j^rs  ago, 
when,  after  applauding  "pretty  Uttle  Uudart,"  as  she  waa 
called,  we  usea  to  go,  full  of  admiration  and  appetite,  to  a 
supper  at  Killeen's,  and  finish  a  quarter  of  a  hnndred  Red 
Banks,  with  two  tumblers  of  John  Jameson.  But  poor  Hudart 
is  gone,  our  appetite  has  vanished,  the  roaring  boys  who  waked 
the  night  with  the  jovial  songs  have  passed  away,  and  as  we 
airoll  throogh  the  well-known  hannts  of  happier  times,  before 
we  thought  of  goat,  or  colchicum,  and  could  sing,  /  tatojnm 
ih«  BeaeAj  with  an  undimmed  eye,  we  think  of  the  past  and 
sigh  with  George  Monia — 

'*  For  many  a  lad  I  liked  is  dead 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old ; 
And  as  the  lesson  strikes  my  head 
My  weary  heart  feels  cold." 

0 1  youth !  youth  I  oh  I  friends  of  our  youth  grown  into 
grave  lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  have  ye  foi^olten  Malabide, 
Carlingford,  Lissadill,  and  Barren  ?  Do  ye  recollect  how 
the  Carlingford  boats  were  moored  above  Cariisle  Bridge,  and 
the  boat-men  were  commanded  to  step  into  Kilieen's,  or 
the  Carlingford,  (the  taverns  being  exactly  opposite,  the  boat 
lying  between  them),  and  were  told  to  continue  opening  the 
Oysters, until  wecouldswallowno  more?  Do  ye  recall  theCmara 
emporium  in  French- street,  and  O'Hara's  stories  of  the  for- 
mer proprietor,  "  Ould  Smith  "  ?   Have  ye  forgotten  CTByan's 
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in  Trinitj-street,  and  its  glorious  natives  from  Barren  ?  Do 
ye  ever  take  a  sly  look  at  **  The  0*Donohoe,"  in  Abbey- 
streetj  as  ye  pua  through  Sackville-street  ?  It  is  chan^ 
now  :  or  is  it  that  we  are  changed,  and  no  longer  able  to  feel 
with  LodovicQ  Dolce,  that  though  the  pearl  is  the  Oyster^s 
heart,  yet  that  he  is  himself  a  pearl  without  his  heart  f 

Huw  the  old  time  comes  back  upon  us  as  we  write ;  and  as 
we  recall  the  knowledge  which  at  that  period  we  had  gathered 
upon  the  history  of  oar  favorite  fish,  we  are  impelled  by  that 
failing  of  age,  the  wish  to  hear  ourselves  talk,  or  lo  see  oar 
thoughts  on  paper,  to  write  our  once  cherished  facts  and 
gleanings,  and  we  shall  tell  the  reader  how  Oysters  were 
honored  by  the  choice  of  Emperors ;  what  oysters  are ;  how  they 
should  be  eaten ;  in  fact  we  shall  show  him  how  great  a  rant- 
ing fool  mad  Antony  was,  when  he  sent  that  famous  orient 
pearl"  to  Cleopatra,  and  called  it  with  that  kiss  of  many 
doable  kisses,  the  "  treasure  of  an  oyster."  Had  he  been  a 
sane  man  and  not  a  raving  lover,  he  would  have  sent  her  not 
the  pearl,  to  dissolve  in  vinegar,  but  the  Oyster  of  which  it 
was  the  heart,  that  floating  in  vinegar  she  might  taste  it,  and 
tasting  should  cry,  "  my  salad  days  when  I  was  green  in 
judgement"  are  past, — "  My  nun  of  men,"  send  me  a  hnn- 
dred  snch  as  these. 

The  Irish  are  the  only  people  on  earth  wlio  treat  the  Oyster 
with  respect,  and  who  do  sufficient  honor  to  his  merits.  It  is 
true  that  in  England  they  have  a  superstition  that  whoever  eats 
Oysters  on  St.  James's  day  can  never  want^  it  is  true  that  the 
little  boys  and  ^rU  ask  you  on  Oystw  day,  for  "  something  for 
the  Grotto  ?"  But  in  Ireland  we  i^er  in  the  Oysters  with  a 
procession,  and  along  the  winding  road  from  Malahide  there 
may  be  seen,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Oyster  season — 

Oyster  Men. 

Carts. 

g  Oyster  Men.  ^ 

g  Carts.  g 

g-  Fiddlers.  £ 

*  Oyster  Men.  ^ 

g  Carts.  .S 

3  Pipers. 

^  Oyster  Men. 


54 


Carts. 
Shouting  Friends. 
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Can  we  forget  how  the  lovers  of  Oysters  throng  the  aho^, 
shelling  the  fish  and  floating  them  in  Pale  Ale  and  pnndi, 
until  the  happy  Oyster  opener  cries  with  Piat^f 

"  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster." 

Did  not  Bobert  Boyle  write  of  the  proper  manner  of  eating 
oysters  ?  Did  not  O'Conuell  enter  into  a  match  of  abasing 
with^and  find  himself  all  but  worsted  by^  an  oyster-woman ;  and 
did  not  oar  old  friend,  Billy  Hurley,  the  post-master  of  Lismore, 
drive,  in  the  year  1821,  being  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  from 
Fermoj  to  Dungarvan,  in  an  oyster-tub,  drawn  by  a  pig,  a 
badger,  two  cats,  a  goose,  and  a  hedgehog  ?  Do  we  not  re- 
member Billy  rolling  into  Dungarvan,  sounding  a  cow's-bom, 
and  flouzishing  a  pig-driver's  whip,  his  jolly  old  head  snrmounted 
by  a  brif^t  red  woollen  night-cap  ?  Thus  have  our  people 
shewn  their  respect  for  the  Oyster,  and  the  Oyster  has  shewn 
itself  grateful  for  the  homage,  and  has  grown  up  in  our  national 
"  Beds,"  with  a  delicacy  of  flavor,  throwing  all  other  beds  into 
unquestionable  inferionty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  making  this  statement  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Oysters.  If  we  can 
credit  Pliny,  the  Naturalist,*  Sergias  Orata  was  the  first  who 
fonnedthe  idea  of  constructing  Oyster  Beds.  This  gastronomer 
caused  immense  reservoirs  of  water  to  be  erected  at  Baiae 
in  which  were  collected  several  thousands  of  these  mollusca. 
A  palace  was  built  adjacent  to  these  inclosures,  and  there  the 
wealthy  Eoman  every  week  invited  his  chosen  friends  to  pass 
the  day  and  night  in  enjoying  good  cheer.  Oysters  maintained 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  festive  board  of  Semus  Orata,  where 
each  guest  swallowed  several  thonsands.  ^ed  to  repletion, 
but  not  satisfied,  these  savage  gourmands  retired  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room  where  they  excited  themselves  to  di^OTge  all  they 
had  previously  partaken,  and  returned  again  to  indulge  their 
insatiable  passion  for  Oysters. 

How  we  shall  shock  the  sensibilities  of  onr  fair  readers  of 
the  present  day,  when  we  inform  them  that  this  singular  cus- 
tom was  adopted  by  the  Eoman  ladies  also,  but,  instead  of 
using  their  finger  for  this  base  purpose,  they  employed  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  other  rare  birds,  with  which  thev 
gently  tickled  their  throats.    It  was  at  Baiae,  near  PouzBol, 


*  Lib.  ix,  c.  64 
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not  far  from  lake  Luorioiu,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  in  an  enchanting  site,  under  a  transparent  skv,  in  the 
middle  of  a  perfumed  atmosphere,  that  the  voluptuous  fiomntis 
prected  their  country  residences.  It  iras  there,  apart  from 
business,  far  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  Fornra,  that 
they  delivered  themselves,  like  true  disciples  of  Epicurus,  vith- 
ont  thought  or  care,  to  the  most  refined  luxuries  of  the  table ; 
there  they  enjoyed  with  a  keener  relish  this  light  ahell-fish,  the 
Oyitetf  partaking  of  it  with  the  same  zest  as  Martial, 

Levi  cortice,  concha  brevis, 
after  collecting  them  on  the  beach  some  hours  before  tbej  were 
pkced  on  the  table.  The  annals  of  gluttony  mention  some 
gastronomers  whose  stomaclis  became  so  plastic  as  to  enable 
them  to  swallow  from  one  to  several  hundred  Oysters :  but 
Vitellios  surpassed  them  all  on  this  point.  If  we  can  place 
any  faith  in  the  historians  of  that  time,  this  Emperor  partook 
of  them  four  times  a  day,  eating,  at  each  repast,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  twelve  hundred.  Seneca  himself,  who  extolled  so 
admirably  the  charms  of  poverty,  and  who  died  possessing 
thirty-three  millions  of^our  money,  Seneca,  the  wise  Seneca,  eat 
some  hundreds  of  dozens  of  them  weekly. 

"  Oyslet,  dear  to  the  gourmand,"  cried  he,  "  which  excites 
instead  of  satiating  the  appetite,  which  never  causes  illness, 
even  when  eaten  to  excess,  so  easy  art  thou  of  digestion  I" 
Ostrea  non  cibi,  sed  oblectamenta  sunt  ad  edendam  saturos 
cogentia,  quod  gratissimum  est  edacibus,  et  si  nltrik  qutim 
capiant  fiircieutibus  facile  descensara,  facile  reditura. 

Cicero  did  not  disguise  his  extreme  partiality  for  this  species 
of  shell-fish,  but  he  adds  that  he  could  abstain  from  it  without 
any  sense  of  privation.  Ego  qui  me  ostreis  et  morEenis  facile 
abstinebam.*  We  prefer  Horace  boasting  every  instant  of 
his  taste  for  the  Oyster,  swallowing  it  with  the  same  delight 
vith  which  he  extolled  it,  and  carefolly  noting  the  name  of  the 
slave  who  served  him  with  it ;  he  cries — 

Nos,  inquam,  ccenamus  aves,  conchylia,  pisces. 

We  like  that  Montanu8,famonsgourmet,who  could  ascertain 
hj  the  first  touch  of  his  teeth,  whether  the  Oyster  was  from 
Circeii,  lakeLocrinns,  or  from  the  cdty  Butuinno : — 

Circteis  nata  forentan 
Lucrinum  ad  saxnm  Butupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostoea  c^lebat  primo  deprendere  morsu.* 


'  JuTHial,  Sat.  4. 
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We  have  long  commentaries  on  this  Kutupino,  which 
some  have  r^rded  as  a  City  of  Brittany,  whilst  others  take 
it  as  a  promontory.  This  is  to  us  but  of  little  moment,  we 
shall  merely  allude  here  to  these  expressions — 

Primo  deprendere  morsu. 
The  Bomans,  our  masters  in  all  the  art?,  and  probably  in 
gluttony  likewise,  did  not  swallow  the  Oyster ;  they  chewed  it. 
We  swallow  it  at  the  present  day.  Is  this  right  or  is  it  wrong? 
We  will  not  take  it  on  oaraelves  to  decide  the  question.  These 
Romans  did  not  require  to  use  their  teeth^  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  Oyster  belonged  to  this  or  that  lake ;  a  single 
glance  was  with  them  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resolve  the 
question,  as  may  be  seen  in  these  lines  of  Lacilioa : 

Quid?  egosi  cerno  ostrea 
Cognorim  fluviuin^  limum,  ac  ccenum  sapere  ipsum. 

We,  who  write  this  paper,  have  eaten,  during  our  life,  mauy 
hundreds  of  baskets  of  Oyaiters  ;  we  dare  not,  however^  affirm 
that  we  have  as  sufficiently  practised  a  glance  as  the  gourmand, 
Lucilius,  who  saug  thus.  At  Kome,  as  in  England,  they  disput- 
ed on  the  extraction  of  the  best  Oysters. 

Lake  Lncrinus  was  6rst  in  fashion : — 

Lucrinus 

Eruta  littoribns  venduni  conchylia  coeuis, 
Ut  renovent  prar  damna  famem.* 

Th«i  we  have  Martial : — 

Ebria  baiano  veni  modo  concha  lucrino, 
Nobile  nunc  sitio  iuxuriosa  garum. 

Pliny  preferred  those  of  Circeii : — 

*'  According  to  my  opinion,"  said  this  gastronimic  nataralist, 
"  there  are  none  sweeter,  nor  more  tender  than  those  of  Circeii." 

Oiroensibns  nec  dulciora  Deque  teneriora  ulla  esse  oompertum 
est. 

Finally,  they  preferred  the  Oysters  that  were  brought  from 
the  Atlantic  Oceant  whether  they  were  really  better,  or  that 
patrician  opulence  distained  this  species  of  shell-fish  when  pro- 
cured without  trouble,  and  almost  without  expense,  on  the 
strands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
some  thousands  of  slaves  were  employed  in  transporting  these 
mollusca  to  Borne,  wheie  they  were  worth  tlieir  weight  in  gold. 

*  Petroniua. 
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The  expense  attending  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  the  censors  were  obliged  to  issue  a  mandate  prohibit- 
ing their  frequent  importation.  Thej  were  thus  enabled  to 
bring  but  few  from  those  distant  parts,  these  were  preserved  in 
ice,  in  order  to  render  them  fresher  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
palates  of  the  gourmand.  It  is  from  Pliny  also  we  have 
learned  this  refinement  of  sensuality. 

We  are  not  aware  what  means  were  adopted  by  the  ancients 
in  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  Oysters  during  long 
voyages,  through  very  hot  countries,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.    This  is  a  secret  of  which  we  are  unhappily  ignorant, 

Apicius,  one  of  the  greatest  cooks  that  ever  existed,  the 
same,  as  is  related,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  treatise 
De  Re  Culimri,  sent  some  of  them  to  Trajan,  when  this  Kmperor 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  where  they  arrived  as 
fresh  as  those  timt  were  eaten  on  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 

Strange  circumstance  !  Pliny  considered  a  voyage  as  useful 
to  Oysters  as  to  certain  wines.  These  Oysters  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Havre  or  Cancale.  In  France,  the  Oysters 
most  prized  are  those  which  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Brittany,  Normandy  produces  the  largest.  The  gourments, 
however,  prefer  the  English  Oysters. 

l^e  Oyster,  Ostrea  fifth  class  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(molluscfl]  fourth  order  of  this  class  (acephaleous)  genus  of 
t)hell-fish  of  the  species  bivalve,  having  one  of  the  valves  flat, 
and  the  other  more  or  l^ss  convex,  irregular,  adhei%nt,  veiny, 
opening  in  an  oblong  form,  and  jointed  at  the  back,  furrowed 
crosswise  by  which  means  it  is  connected  with  the  ligament  of 
the  animal.  It  possesses  but  one  muscular  impress  in  each 
valve. 

On  examining  the  Oyster,  there  may  be  observed  a  cover- 
ing divided  in  two  lobes  furnishing  the  larger  portion  of  the 

valves,  the  edges  of  which  are  ciliated;  then  four  membraneous 
leaves,  crossed  and  striated,  acting  as  capillary  funnels  open 
at  the  farthest  extremities.  These  leafy  coverings  or  gills,  are 
spread  unequally  over  the  sides  of  the  body,  performing  the 
functions  of  the  lungs,  and,  separating  from  the  water,  the  air 
necessary  to  support  the  fish's  life.    The  mouth  is  a  sort  of 


four  lips  equal  tn  the  gills,  but  six  or  eight  limes  shorter. 
Behind  the  gills  may  be  found  a  large  futty  part,  whitish 


sufficiently  large,  edged  with 
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and  cflindric,  which  tarna  on  a  central  abductor  muscle,  and 

encloses  the  stomnch  and  intestines.  This  part  is  like  the 
feet  of  other  fish  of  the  testaceoas  species,  but  thev  are  not 
susceptible  of  extension  or  of  contraction ;  the  intestinal  pipe 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  muscle. 

Oysters  have  circulatory  vessels^  at  the  base  of  which  maj 
be  seen  muscular  cavities  which  p(»form  the  duties  of  the  heart, 
and  which  disperse  the  humours  they  contain  over  the  mem- 
branes, when  put  in  contact  with  the  water  or  the  air. 

The  naturalist  Foli,  hRs  given  tlie  name  P^oris  to  the 
creature,  Oyster,  and  has  proved  by  his  observations,  that  they 
are  completely  hermaphrodite,  viviparous,  and  have  no  appear- 
ance of  feet. 

Oysters  cast  at  the  commencement  of  spring  a  spawn  of  a 
greenish  colour  which  resembles  a  drop  of  fat,  in  which  may 
be  observed,  through  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  little  Oysters  already  quite  formed  and  furnished  with 
their  valves,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  rocks,  to 
stones,  and  other  solid  bodies  dispersed  in  the  sea.  They 
attain  quickly  the  power  of  re-producing  others  and  from  the 
fourth  month  after  their  birth  they  can  increase  anew. 

At  this  period  this  species  of  moUusca  become  weak,  lean 
and  spent,  nor  do  they  regain  their  size,  quality,  or  flavoar  till 
towards  the  month  of  September. 

Some  ancient  authors  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Moon  exercised  a  species  of  influence  at  certain  periods 
during  its  course  on  the  increase  of  the  flesh  of  the  Oyster 
and  other  shell-fish;  but  this  was  an  error  which  time  and 
increased  knowledge  have  helped  to  refute. 

Sometimes  the  floods  occasioned  by  heavy  rain  and  high 
tides  drift  the  spawn  to  a  great  distance,  and  it  freqoenuj 
happens  that  trees  are  completely  covered  with  Oysters ;  this 
must  be  the  reason  that  Horace  expresses  himself  thoa — 
Fisdum  et  summft  genus  btesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quee  sedes  fuerat  Columbia. 
The  shell  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  closely 
blended,  one  of  which  is  entirely  animal,  and  the  other  purely 
calcareous.    This  animal  matter  which  forms  part  of  a  new 
she!),  is  to  be  found  blended  with  the  cretaceous  molecules 
which  constitute  the  solid  part  of  the  shell ;  without  this  re- 
union neither  fibres  nor  membranes  could  be  formed ,  as  it 
has  been  proved  that  it  is  the  external  surface  of  the  body  of 
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the  animal  which  secretes  tlie  calcareona  mailer  which  fortna, 
increases,  and  repairs  the  shells,  by  xoeana  of  glands  or 
crypUa  solely  adapted  for  this  daty.  The  secretwl  fluid  ia 
viscous,  and  contains  calcareous  molecules  which  draw  closer 
and  a^lomerate  on  losing  their  humidity. 

There  are  local  circumstances  which  determine  the  mode  of 
their  position:  theyattachthemselvestorocks^totlierootsof  trees, 
and  sometimes  to  each  other ;  and  in  this  case  form  banks  which 
increase  daily,  and  in  certain  latitudes  extend  several  leagues 
in  length  and  are  of  oonsidevable  width.  They  fasten  them- 
selves by  their  convex  valves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
themselves  unable  to  change  their  places. 

The  Abbe  Diqoemare  who  has  closely  observed  the  habits  of 
Oysters,  assures  us,  that  when  free,  they  have  the  facility  of 
transporting  themselves  from  one  place  to  another,  of  causing 
the  aesk  water  to  enter,  and  emerge  suddenly  from  between 
their  ralvea,  that  they  can  in  effect  open  and  close  them 
with  such  extreme  quickness  and  force  as  to  produce  a  re- 
markable sound.  It  is  by  these  means  they  are  enabled  to 
defend  themselves  from  other  small  animals,  especially  crabs, 
who  try  to  get  into  their  valves  when  half  open.  Some  go  as 
fiar  as  to  accord  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  foresight;  a  very 
strange  fact  ia  certainly  observable  of  which  the  Oysters  on 
the  sea  side  furnish  a  proof.  These  Oysters,  exposed  to  the 
daily  alternations  of  high  and  low  tides,  appear  to  be  aware 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  dryness  during  a  certain 
period,  and  preserve  water  in  their  shells.  This  peculiarity 
renders  them  more  easy  of  transportion  to  remote  distances 
than  the  Oysters  caught  off  ahore^  which,  wanting  in 
this  particular,  cast  out  ul  the  water  they  contain,  and  then 
remain  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  tu  cold,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Crabs  and  mud  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
Oysters.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  aea  crab  over  the  other  enemies  of  this  mollusca.  To 
their  hostile  character  they  unite  a  siujgular  intelligence 
r^rding  their  mode  of  attack ;  the  principal  arms  used  by 
them  are  their  claws ;  for  we  can  give  no  other  name  for  their 
two  1^  or  vices  which  are  formed  precisely  hke  those  of  the 
common  crab  but  much  stron^r  and  larger;  they  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  seising  their  prey,  and  of  digging  in  the 
mnd,  and  even  in  the  ground. 
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These  fish  possess  the  facility  of  being  able  to  live  out 
of  the  water  for  some  time.  In  general  this  amphibious 
species  has  an  organisation  and  covering  similar  to  the  crab, 
with  the  exception  that  its  body  is  flat,  its  shape  square  and 
about  three  inches  in  width,  M'here  the  animal  has  arrived  at 
its  full  growth. 

When  the  spring-tides  cast  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the 
coast,  the  sea-ciab  is  driven  by  the  tide  into  the  shallow 
water  and  if  unable  to  enter  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of 
water^  they  cower  or  squat  in  some  cavity  or  perhaps  make  a 
hole  in  the  soft  sand  around  the  rocks,  in  order  to  be  able 
now  and  then  to  pass  through  and  through  to  come  at  the 
Oysters,  or  it  may  be  await  the  next  spring  tide,  in  order  to 
further  their  designs.  This  is  the  reason  that  guardians  of 
the  Oyster  beds  are  so  careful  in  examining  all  quarters,  after 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  le^  the  crabs  should  have  made  any 
havoc  in  the  beds.  If  they  did  not  observe,  and  at  once 
repair  any  damage,  the  surrounding  water  would  destroy  the 
enclosures^  and  the  Oysters  would  be  thus  exposed  to  a  thousand 
accidents. 

Otice  introduced  into  an  Oyster  bed  the  sea  erabs  lay  all 
sorts  of  snares  to  entrap  the  Oysters.    Sometimes  they  mount 

up  on  them  and  endeavour  by  pressure  to  prevent  them  open- 
ing their  valves  ;  the  mollusca  thus  kept  in  durance  have  not 
power  either  to  draw  in  water  or  breathe,  and  are  obliged 
finally  to  yield,  and  become  the  prey  of  their  enemies. 
Occasionally  they  dig  a  hole  under  them,  or  beside  them, 
retiring  in  order  that  they  may  fall  into  it,  they  are  by  this 
means  smothered,  and  then  eaten.  IfinaUy,  the  crab  is  so 
fond  of  the  6esh  of  the  Oyster,  that  he  employs  all  manner  of 
artifices  to  take  away  his  life,  and  the  moment  the  Oyster  dies 
his  valves  open,  and  the  aggressor  is  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
good  repast. 

The  mud  or  mire  is  an  enemy  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  crab ;  this  substance  is  more  baneful,  attacking  them 
in  shoals,  and  overpowering  them  in  the  fish-ponds ;  a  real  poi- 
son from  which  they  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  the  care- 
takers do  not  come  promptly  to  their  assistance,  by  flooding 
the  water,  or  by  draining  off  the  water  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  discern  the  fish- 
Oysters  arc  eaten  by  gourmets  before  or  after  soup :  common 
people  eat  them  at  any  time,  some  strew  over  tbem  a  veey 
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fine  species  of  ground  pt^pper,  called  mtgnonnette ;  grent  care, 
however,  should  be  observed  in  not  using  this  condiment  too 
abundantly,  as  it  M  likely  to  cause  a  violent  heat  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  which  is  rather  dangerous  j  others  prefer  pouring 
a  few  drops  of  citron,  veijuice,  or  even  vinegar  over  them. 
Beal  goarmets,  however,  eat  them  naturallv  off  the  shell  with- 
out any  mixture  whatsoever,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  by  far 
the  better  way. 

Milk  is  considered  a  remedy  i^ainst  the  indigestion  conse* 
quent  on  a  too  great  deglutition  of  Oysters,  this  is  however  an 
error^  a  table-apoonful  of  vinegar,  according  to  our  notion, 
would  be  a  far  letter  remedy  against  such  a  mishap.  ' 

In  1745,  a  physician  nam^  Pourfor-Du petit,  maintained 
this  strange  proposition  : — "  An  inter  edendum  Ostrea  raeri 
potus"?    We  should  not  drink  wine  whilst  eating  oysters. 
The  learued  disciple  of  Hippocrates  cites  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  wine. 

He  piles  argument  on  argument  to  prove  his  doctrine,  and 
brings  to  his  assistance  Celsus  aud  Galen,  Boerhaave  and  others, 
according  to  whom  wine  Iiardens  the  Oyster,  rendering  it 
tough  and  difficult  of  digestion. 

No  one  undertook  tlie  defence  of  wine,  they  did  better, 
they  drank  it  and  eat  the  oysters,  nor  did  they  find  them  less 
easy  to  digest;  this  was  the  best  reply  to  make  the  doctor,  giv- 
ing a  practical  denial  to  his  proposition,  by  doing  quite  the 
contrary  to  what  his  theory  recommended. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  wines  which  contain  too  much  of 
the  alcoholic  principle  would  be  injurious  to  drink  with  oysters, 
wine  should  consequently  be  selected  in  which  acid  principles 
predominate. 

White  wines  under  these  circumstances  must  be  preferred, 
as  it  is  generally  the  practice  whilst  eating  oysters  to  drink  a 
great  deal.  Those  who  swallow  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  dozen 
Oysters,  run  a  great  rink  of  being  very  soon  intoxicated,  if  the 
liquor  of  the  Oysters  did  not  act  on  the  stomach  and  cause 
almost  immediate  digestion. 

After  having  found  the  Oyster  possessed  of  great  alimentary 
resource  and  vast  powers  of  nutriment,  we  shall  now  examine 
what  are  its  virtues  as  a  medicament. 

We  shall  begin  by  recording  the  cure  of  a  quartian  ague  under 
which  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  labored,  resisting  the  skill 
of  ail  his  physicianSf  and  which  was  effected  by  eating  an  abuad- 
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anceof  Oysters  and  drinking  hippooras.  'Withontattribntingthis 

3ucce!>s  exclusively  to  the  Oysters  and  wine,  we  must  take  into 
account,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  the  nKst  sim- 
pie  intermittent  fevers  became  violent  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  treatment  by  which  they  were  opposed. 

Oribasins.  pliysician  to  Julian,  did  not,  as  we  learn  from  hia 
sOifuvmrt^SAxH  consider  Oysters  veiy  noarishing  food,  bat  ha 
advised  the  use  of  them  for  relaxing  the  stomach. 

Aetius  in  bis  B(Ca^  Im-^-wm  *£mm/3mm,  was  of  the  same  op> 
nion,  and  Horace  acknowledges  in  them  this  quali^ — ■ 
"  Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 
Mytnlua  et  viles  pellcnt  obstantia  conchs." 

Physicians  who  have  written  on  this  moUusca,  agree  in  pre~ 
scribing  it  in  the  same  case,  "  EmoUiunt  ventrem,  et  recon* 
valescentes  faciunt  appetere  cibos." 

This  is  ver^  nearly  the  language  held  by  all. 

The  principal  quality  of  the  Oyster  was  to  furnish  a 
*  nutritive  substance  easily  assimilated,  and  a  saline  water  as  a 
necessary  stimulant,  from  which,  however,  one  should  abstain  in 
all  inflammatory  diseases,  whilst  the  use  of  it  was  salutary 
and  useful  in  several  chronic  affections.  Thus,  iu  diarrhosa 
which  has  resisted  all  other  species  of  treatment,  the  Oyster 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  medicine,  and  has  caused  a  cessa- 
tion, as  if  by  enchantment,  of  an  illness  which  threatened  to 
prove  fatal. 

These  good  effects  appear  to  be  altogether  owing  to  the 
osmazome  contained  in  Oysters. 

The  Oyster  is  also  an  invaluable  resource  against  scurvy ; 
acting  both  as  a  medicament  and  an  aliment.  It  makes 
excellent  soup  wliich  yields  osmazome,  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity than  beef,  and  which  is  both  wholesome  and  agreeable,  and 
when  united  with  fresh  vegetables  and  some  acids,  effects  a 
cure  as  prompt  as  it  is  unfailing.  , 

Oysters  have  been  prescribed  with  much  benefit  in  chronic 
phthsics,  at  the  end  of  catarrhs,  and  in  general  it  is  an  excel- 
lent means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  colds  which  are  so 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  excitation  produced  by  their 
liquor  facilitates  expectoration,  and  helps  to  restore  to  the 
organs  which  are  the  seat  of  the  malady  the  lone  they  have  lost. 

Several  gouty  persons  have  derived  benefit  from  using  Oysters, 
and  Doctor  Fasquier  does  not  hesitate^  after  some  happy 
results  which  he  experienced^  to  prescribe  them  in  certain 
circumstances  during  this  malady. 
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Paulas  Aegineta,*  recommencls  Oysters  crusbttd  in  pieces, 
irilh  their  liquor,  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  They  are  at  the 
present  day  uaed  with  advantage  in  cases  of  certain  atonic 
ulcers  which  require  to  be  excited  and  cleansed ;  the  tent  of 
Hut  with  which  tlie  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  covered  is 
dipped  into  the  plaiu  liquor  of  the  Oysters.  These  means  are 
generaU;  employed,  aud  are  for  the  most  part  successful  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  legs. 

Ambrose  Far^  t  recommends  also  the  application  of  pound- 
ed Oysters,  and  theirshells,  to  the  pestilential  tumours.  These 
fish  when  thus  applied  assuage  the  pain,  cool  the  great  heat 
and  inflammation,  and  draw  wonderfully  tlie  maliguaut  venom. 
It  is  not  useless  to  remark  that  Oyster  sliells  posse-ss  also 
economic  propwties;  when  the  shells  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  the  mould  to  become  decayed  and  communi- 
cate their  alkali  to  the  mould,  and  are  stirred  up  and  mixed 
together,  they  produce  a  most  useful  manure  fur  vegetation. 

Oysters  are  destroyed  by  the  plan  of  serving  them  open. 
We  should  take  them  fresh  from  the  newly  opened  shell; 
eaten  as  we  too  often  see  them,  they  are  no  more  the  genuine 
Oyster  than  is  Champagne  which  has  had  the  cork  out  for 
an  hour,  like  the  babbling,  laughing  tipple,  with  its  bouncing 
bendy  kisses,  sent  gushing  and  sparkling  from  the  loud  poppra 
flask,  just  ravished  from  the  ice  pail. 

Then  we  kill  the  fish  by  hacking  it  in  the  opening.  The 
Oyster  is  a  gentle  creature ;  he  likes  ns  to  coax  him  open, 
not  to  marder  him  with  a  knife  like  a  rolling  pin.  Gay  knew 
this  when  in  the  third  book  of  his  l^ivia  he  wrote  : — 

"  If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flows. 
Ton  chance  to  roam,  where  Oyster-tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts ;  there  stay  thy  baste. 
And  mui  the  savourr  fish  indulge  thy  taste : 
The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands, 
While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands.*' 
Just  so,  they  bleed  their  juice  oat,  bat  they  are  not  mangled. 
Gay  continues  : — 

*'  The  man  had  sure  a  palate  cover'd  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  Oyster's  pearly  coat. 
And  risqa'd  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat.'* 


*  Lib.  iv,  cap.  zi. 
Book  xxii.  p,  874,  Fans  edition. 
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Of  course  he  had,  if  lie  broke  tlie  Oyster,  and  he  descrvt-d, 
but  for  his  ignorance,  to  be  choaked  with  the  shells ;  yet  how 
that  man  must  have  felt  when  he  swallowed  that  first 
Oyster,  and  a  nt!W  pleasure  was  given  to  bis  happy,  unsophis- 
ticated palate.  Ue  had  no  vinegar,  he  had  tiopep[>er,  but  he  was 
wiser  thfin  those  who  use  them,  and  above  all  he  had  the  Oyster, 
t'lintcliud  Ironi  his  "bed,"  and  floating  in  his  "native  element/* 
Kewas  not  like  the  idiot  whom  we  met  this  season  at  the  Bed 
Bank  Tavern:  we  had  gone  in  after  hearing  Bosio,  to  drown  our 
thirst  and  exciteuieut,wheu  suddenly  there  entered  a  tall,  bucolic 
man  who  said,  "  Waither,  some  Oyathers;"  "yis,  sir,"  says  the 
waiter,  and  the  Oysters  were  brought.  Down  sat  tlie  long  man, 
and  forthwitli  he  began'to  feed.  We  saw  him  look  anxiously 
over  the  little  table,  when  suddenly  he  roared  "Waither."  Up 
came  the  waiter,  with  an  interrogative  hand-rubbing  peculiar 
to  his  class,  and  the  long  man  said — "  Waither,  I  want  the 
salt."  "Salt,  sir,"  asked  the  waiter,  "is  it  with  Oysthers?*' 
**  Yis/'  replied  the  long  man,  "  I  can't  ayt  Oysthers  without 
salt."  We  stiirted  from  our  seat  (first  paying  our  bill)  and 
fancied  that  we  had  been  the  last  of  the  old  Irish  who  dwelt  in- 
land, butcertainly  no  descendant  of  those  who  fought  with  Briau 
at  Cloutarf. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  end  our  dissertation  upon  Oysters; 
on  an  other  occasion  we  may  be  able  to  tell  the  reader  some- 
thing of  Cockles,  and  possibly  to  induce  him  to  adopt  genial, 
clever,  Valentine  Vousden's  advice,  and  on  Larry  DooliiCa  car 
to  take  a  pleasant  jolt  towards  Rahen^,  or  to  Sandymount, "  to 
pick  cockles  on  the  strand.*'  There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  like 
Sandymount  strand  on  a  fine  evening  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
low,  or  when  in  noon  day  the  bright  light  is  falling  far  out 
upon  the  Pidgeon  House.  The  whole  scene  is  bathed  in  light,  or 
gilded  in  sunset,  and  the  lines  of  golden  glory  or  of  silver 
beauty  light  up  alt  the  long  swelling  strand,  wilii  its  dimpling 
pools  or  its  broad  brown  bosom;  beauties  unknown  to  those 
■who  will  first  suffocate  themselves  willi  a  ride  to  the  Park, 
through  Dublin,  and  then  roast  themselves  during  a  gallop  in 
the  green,  but  burning  savannas  of  the  Fifteen  Acres. 

Thus,  reader,  we  leave  you ;  hut  before  we  close  we  desire 
that  you  try  our  teaching.  Order,  therefore,  a  quarterofa  hund- 
red Oysters,  have  them  opened  before  you,  and  bolt  them  as 
they  are  opened ;  and  then,  as  cacli  dying  fish  sinks  below 
your  palate,  say,  with  open  mouth,  and  up-tamed,  extatic  eyea^ 

IIaPPY  BB  U£.  WHO  WaOTK,  XM  TJIB  IK18U  QUAATlEaLY,  THE 
PAFEU — OysTKKS. 
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TAe  Bell  Founder  and  Other  Poemt,  new  ediiion.  B;  Deuis 
Florence  M'Carthj.    London  :  Bogue,  1857. 

UuderglimpMa  and  Other  Foem»,  Bv  Deota  Florence 
M'Curtliy.    LoDdon  :  Bogue^  1857.  ' 

We  essayed  ill  a  former  number*  to  avaken  the  spirit  of 

puesy  which  we  felt  lay  dormant  within  the  depths  of  Mr. 
M'Carthy's  fertile  imagination ;  it  was  to  us  a  Bonrce  of  regret 
to  behold  genius  frittered  away,  and  a  vivid  and  glowing  fancy 
such  as  we  believed,  and  believe^  bim  possessed  of,  tempering 
itself  to  the  tastes  of  the  crude  and  prosaic  readers  of  any  pro- 
vincialj  monthly  magaeine,  however  respectful ;  fitful  flashes  of 
poetry  gleaming  forth  to  illume  such  pages  will  not  sofBce  to 
weave  a  fit  garland  for  the  poet's  brow. 

But  is  Mr.  M'Carthy  a  Great  Poet  ?  This  is  a  question  we 
have  before  asked  ourselves  and  to  which  we  are>  in 
justice  to  truth  and  our  common  reason,  obliged  to 
answer  with  an  emphatic  negative ;  yet,  we  accord  him  all  the 
merit  of  high  poetic  feeling,  united  with  a  sweet  and  just 
conception  of  aU  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  nature  ;  and  we 
hail  with  pleasure  his  volumes  of  sweet  and  genuine  melody 
which  tends  to  purify  and  elevate  the  heart,  bearing  it  aloH) 
from  all  tliat  is  of  this  earth,  earthy. 

So  far  we  award  Mr.  M'Carthy  our  highest  meed  of  praise, 
but  we  still  hold  that  the  taliamamc  uaine  of  a  great  poet 
should  be  bestowed  on  him  aloue  who  has  attained  the  summit 
of  Parnassus,  and  not  on  any  or  every  aspirant  who  essays  to 
ascend  the  classic  mount.  Bold  indeed  must  that  man  be,  who 
could  venture  to  enter  the  lists  in  competition  with  Byron, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  or  even  Scott,  for  the  poet's  bays ;  alas  ! 
that  those  bright  lights  are  fled,  they  are  nov  amongst  the 
part,  and  the  present  with  all  its  dniness  is  before  us.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  Iiail  with  pleasure  the  germ  of  poetry,  and 
as  we  ever  considered  exaggerated  praise  the  keenest  satire, 
our  appreciation  of  the  volumes  before  us  may  be  considered 
as  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  poetic  fancy  of  one  who  certainly 
possesses  very  many  of  the  attributes  that  help  to  create  that 


*  See  Irish  Quartkelv  Rbtibw,  VoL  IV^  No.  I4.p.  257 
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All  are  mora  or  less  imbued  with  poetic  feelinffj  bat  the 
Celtic  nature  is  entirely  pervaded  vith  it ;  it  is  indigenoas  to 
the  soil.  There  is  moch,  however,  in  the  historic  character 
both  of  the  conntry  and  its  people  to  induce  this :  the  national 
wrongs  to  which  Ireland  has  been  subjected  for  so  many  cen- 
turiea  burning  deeply  into  the  heart's  core  of  her  sons,  have 
engendered  much  of  that  poetic  fire  with  which  orator  and 
bard  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  their  listeners.  Let  us,  in 
imagination,  follow  the  impassioned  and  burning  eloquence  of 
the  orator  ponrtraying  the  woes  of  his  dearly  loved  land. 
Now  !  uttering  a  fierce  and  withering  denunciation  against  his 
tyrant  persecutors,  thundering  forth  the  scathing  invective 
with  all  the  force  of  his  bold  and  indomitable  nature^  wound- 
ing with  keen  satin  the  tenderest  points  of  his  opponent's 
nature,  awakening  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  position, 
and  fining  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  their  pristine  glory,  and  creating  within 
them  the  unconquerable  resolve  to  achieve,  if  possible, 
the  object  of  their  patriotic  ambition.  Again,  with  ail  the 
wild  beauty  of  metaphor,  with  which  bis  imaginative  nature  is 
imbued,  pictnrbg  the  vuied  charms  of  his  own  dear  native 
home.  Througn  all  and  every  phase  of  his  impassioned 
oratory  mw  be  observed  the  poetic  tetidency  of  the  Celtic 
nature.  There  is  much  also  to  engender  this  feeling  in  the 
historic  character  of  the  country,  its  traditionary  lore,  and  the 
romantic  legends  with  which  every  round  tower,  monntain- 
oaim,  and  fairy  rath  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  even  the 
peaaanbyj  whien  this  is  united  with  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  varied  chams  of  which  are  calculated  to  inspire 
the  muse, — its  lofty  mountaioB  either  enveloped  in  a  mystic 
haze,  or  refulgent  with  the  golden  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
its  glorious  lake?  and  estuaries,  the  emerald  verdure  of  its 
glowing  meads,  the  undulating  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  with 
which  its  lovely  landscapes  are  diversified, — all  those  external 
and  internal  advantages  combined  with  the  imaginative  talent 
so  peculiar  to  the  Irish  character,  engender  a  poetic  feeling, 
and  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

Strange,  that  notwithstanding  all  those  advantages  both 
from  nature  and  temperament,  how  few  Irishmen  have  wooed 
the  mase,  or  sought  the  poef  a  wreathe,  in  aught  save  a  few 
and  fitfnl  flashes  of  genius  which  flit  before  our  mental  vision, 
emitting  a  bright  momentary  brilliancy,  and  then  are  out  for 
ever. 
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Saoh  hu  Isetn  tbe  i$te,  wilh  but  very  few  exceptions,  of  the 
manj,  who,  from  time  to  time,  tiave  merely  sipped  at  the  per- 
enoiai  spring,  not  quaffing  deeply  of  the  inspiring  draught. 
We  could  name  several  of  this  class,  whose  early  effusions 
gave  hope  of  brighter  promise,  but  whose  poetic  fire  burned 
oat  before  the  gepuine  spark  had  had  time  to  enkindle. 

A  few  were  called  early  from  the  sceue  of  their  labours,  and 
Ireland  bad  to  mourn  over  the  departed  genius  of  her  most 
gifted  sons.  Amongst  these  we  may  class  Davis,  Callanan,  and 
Gerald  Griffin.  Tirat  in  this  triple  garland  of  poets  stands 
Davis,  whose  inspiring  lyrics  made  the  heart  beat  high  with  pat- 
riotic emotion,  infusing  into  the  mind  that  pare  and  high- 
soaled  love  of  country,  with  which  all  his  effusions  were  tinged, 
tempering  his  ardour  with  that  calm  philosophy,  by  which  he 
taught  his  disciples  that  the  goal  of  national  loaependence  was 
only  to  be  reached  through  the  iron  portals  of  unwearied  per- 
severance, untiring^  labour,  and  true  self-reliance ;  such  were 
tbe  truths  that  Davis  wrote  and  sung,  and  though  differing 
in  some  points  from  him  in  his  mode  of  obtaining  Nationality, 
we  believe  hini  to  h»ve  been  a  pure  patriot,  as  we  know  him 
to  have  possessed  a  highly  imaginaliTe  mind,  eomtnned  with  the 
strongest  poetic  feeling,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  soar  to  the 
loftifst  Bights  of  fancy,  or  to  bine  his  lyre  to  the  tender  melody 
of  an  Irish  liove  Song. 

Callanan's  muse  seems  to  have  taken  a  different  tone,  the 
wild  mysticism  of  his  poetic  tonparament,  shadowed  forth  the 
legends  of  his  conntiy,  in  that  dreamy  spiritual  phraseology, 
h^f  niysterious,  half  melanoholy,  so  peculiariy  adapted  to 
traditionary  lore. 

There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  ballad  poetry,  which  makes  us 
regret  how  few  of  ttiose  touching  and  tender  strains  he  has 
len  to  soothe  us  with  their  deep-hearted  melody.  Though  the 
ciiaracter  of  Callanan's  poetry  was  such  as  we  have  described, 
it  lacked  not  of  vigour,  whieh,  at  times,  even  amounted  to 
dramatic  power,  and  took  tbe  impress  of  a  refined  and  elevated 
imagination. 

Gerald  Griffin,  though  not  ranking  as  high  in  poetic  as  in 
prosaic,or  dramatic  ]iterature,8till  merits  a  niche  amongst  the  lyric 
poets  of  his  native  land  i  his  patriotic  verses  have  a  tenderness, 
which,  it  may  be,  appeal  to  the  heart  as  forcibly  as  the  most 
vigorous  effusions  of  Davis.    Tender  pathos  seems  to  have 
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been  tlie  characteristic  of  Griffin's  poetry  ;  a  kind  of  holy  calm 
pervades  all  that  his  mase  has  effected  ;  the  same  devotional 
feeling  which  caused  him  to  end  his  days  in  religions  repose 
tinges  his  poetry  with  a  like  character,  and  sheds  a  iialo 
round  his  simple  and  touching  lyrics. 

We  return,  at  length,  with  much  pleasure^  to  onr  living 
bard,  and  place  his  name  in  the  van,  considering  him  poFsessed 
of  as  fervid  and  glowing  enthosiaam  in  his  national  lyrics  as 
Davis,  whilst  he  is  superior  to  him  in  that  pare  conception  (tf 
nature's  simplest  and  choicest  beauties,  whilst  to  both  the  others, 
Callanan  and  Griffin,  he  is  manifestly  superior;  of  the  truth 
of  this  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  by  presenting  to  them  a 
few  extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us,  which  will,  we  trust, 
induce  them  to  explore  farther,  and  discover  in  this  poetic 
mine  many  sparks  of  brilHant  ore,  which,  though  not 
.  unobserved  by  us,  woold,  nevertheless,  extend  our  criticism 
over  too  many  pages.  Seek  therefore,  reader,  and  find 
fur  yourself  a  fresh  ua^t,  and  we  promise  yon  much  plea- 
sure in  the  search. 

As  TAe  Bell  Founder  ranks  Brst  in  our  appredalaon,  we  give 
it  precedence,  and  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  very  short 
sketch  of  this  beautiful  legend.  We  should  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  were  it  not  for  our  English  friends,  who  are  not, 
we  presume,  as  conversant  with  the  simple  tale  of  this  charm- 
ing  poem  as  ourselves.  We  run  the  risk,  therefore,  of  being 
considered  tedious  whilst  catering  to  the  tastes  of  our  friends 
.  of  the  sister  Kingdom,  to  whom  that  debt  of  courtsey  is  due, 
from  the  nnifonn  kindness  with  which  th^  have  everappred- 
ated  the  Irish  literary  labors  of  to-day.  Without  further  apo- 
logy, therefore,  we  snail  merely  premise  that  the  story  opens  in 
Florence,  where  Paolo,  the  young  Campanaro,*  dwells:  he  is 
betrothed  to  Francesca^  and  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  claim  bis 
loved  one  as  bis  bride,  he  pursues  his  toilsome  labours  with  a 
zest  of  which  the  wealthy  idler  is  profoundly  ignorant ;  the  two 
beautiful  stanzas  following  faithfully  pouKray  the  poet's  meaning: 

Ah !  Uttle  thej  know  of  trae  tuppin«M,  Uie^  whom  ntletr  flils, 
Who.  Hong  on  the  rich  breut  of  laxary,  eat  at  the  nuikniMt  that  kllli. 
Ah  I  little  the^  know  of  the  hleaaedneu  totl-purchaaed  slnmber  enjoja, 
Who,  Btaetclied  on  the  herd  ndc  of  iodolence,  tute  of  the  sleep  that  inUOf ; 
Nothlne  to  hope  for,  or  labour  for ;  nothing  to  aigh  fbr,  or  gain ; 
Nothing  to  ll^t  In  Ita  riTtdneaa,  Itgbtnlng-Uke,  bosom  and  br^n ; 
Nothing  to  brea^  Ufe'a  monotfMiT.  rippling  It  o'er  wltb  ita  breath  i 
Nothing  but  dnbwM  and  lethargy,  maimeai,  aomw,  and  death 

•  "Bellfounder." 
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Ant  MtwA  that  ctaOd  of  hanuBltj,  hspplort  man  among  mo, 

Wbo,  with  hammer,  or  cbUel,  or  iMndl,  vltb  rudder,  or  ploaglubare,  or  pen, 

I^bMtath  tnr  and  erer  wltb  lunw  thiangb  tlie  morolng  of  Ufe, 

Winning  homo  and  Ita  darlinB  dlnnltlea—lore^irorshlpped  children  and  wtfo. 

Bound  ndngs  tbe  bammer  of  Indnstry,  qnl^j'  the  sliarp  chlBcl  rings, 

And  the  heart  of  the  toller  has  throbblnp  that  atlr  not  the  bosom  of  kiagi— 

He  tbe  tme  mler  and  conqaerer,  be  tbe  true  king  of  hU  race, 

Who  nemtb  bla  arm  for  Ufo'acomlMt,  and  look*  the  atrong  world  la  tlMfluse. 


The  trnthfol  eloquence  of  these  lines  finds  a  responsive  echo 
in  evety  heart ;  whether  read  by  the  toilsome  labourer  in  life's 
weaiT  chase>  or  perused  in  listless  ease  hy  "  those  whom  satiety 
JUU,  to  each  and  all  it  brings  conviction,  and  strikes  a  chord 
in  every  bosom,  proving  that  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness  is 
uttainable  only  by  those  who  work  for  it,  by  turning  the  gifts 
with  which  God  has  blessed  them  to  account.  Paolo  wins  the 
hand  of  Pranceica,  and  years  of  peace  and  happiness  glide  by 
till  youth  melts  into  age  with  that  liappy  unconscioupness  by 
which  a  life  of  labour  well-rewarded  passes  over.  The  Cam- 
panaro,  now  grown  old,  is  blessed  with  afiluence  and  a  hnppy 
progeny.  In  gratitude  to  God,  for  all  those  blessitigs,  Pa^j^o 
determines  to  offer  a  peal  of  bells  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  having  wrought  them  himself,  hears  them  chime 
for  the  first  time  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  pleasure.  We 
give  here  a  couple  of  stanzas  illustrative  of  the  sensation  of 


chimes  of  the  bells,  those  children  of  his  own  creation  : — 

ToU,  toll  1  vttb  a  rapid  TfbraUco,  with  a  melodjr  ■Ht'tv  and  Rtrong, 
Tin  MUa from  Uie  •onnd-ahaken  belfry  ore  abiglnK  their  first  maiden  song; 
Not  now  for  Uia  dead  or  the  Hrlns,  or  the  tilinnpba  of  peace  or  of  strlflB, 
But  a  qnlek  Joyoua  ontburrt  of  JnUlee  fan  of  their  newW  fislt  IHe; 
BapU,  more  rrald,  Am  clapper  rsboimdi  from  the  roaod  of  the  beilt— 
nor  ud  mora  ar  tttranghueTBllqr  the  tait«rt«lnedinelodr  swells 
QolTCriiig  ud  broken  tin  atmoaphere  tranblM  andtwInklaaaTaand, 
uke  the  ejei  and  the  hearts  of  tbe  hearen  that  ^iiten  and  beat  to  the  wnmd. 

Bat  how  to  «xpr«n  all  ht*niptiir«  when  echo  the  deep  cadence  bore 
To  tbe  old  Campanaro  radtning  In  the  ahade  <rf  hia  Tlne-corered  door, 
H»w  to  ten  of  the  btlat  that  came  o'er  hhn  a»  he  laied  tm  the  fair  arenlng  atar. 
And  heard  the  fUnt  toll  of  the  vesper  bell  ateafo'er  tbe  vale  from  a&r^ 
Ab  I  U  wia  not  atone  tbe  brief  ecatacj  music  doth  erer  Impart 
Wben  S«ntmr  and  tvj  at  Ita  bidding  come  together,  and  dwell  In  tbe  heart; 
Bat  K  MU  that  deUdooa  leuMtton  with  which  the  Toung  Mother  la  blest, 
As  abe  Uata  to  the  laugh  of  her  child  as  it  falletb  a^eep  on  her  breaat. 


8onl  is  capable;  heis  blessed  in  the  possession  of  wife,  children, 
and  bells,  whose  melodious  charms  gladden  his  heart.  But  the 
hour  of  trial  is  at  hand,  Florence  becomes  the  seat  of  a  deadly 
war,  his  wife  and  children  perish  in  the  fray,  and  his  beloved 
bells  are  borne  he  knows  not  wither ;  wearied  in  heart  and 
spirit  by  the  loss  of  those  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  dm  care-worn 
Old  man  determines,  now  that  he  has  lost  bU,  to  search  tiie 


Gitnpanaro,  on  first  hearing  the 
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world  for  his  bells,  the  sounds  of  which  were  so  ^miliar  io  his 
ear.  After  traversing  various  eonntries  he  arrivea  in  Ireland, 
and  whilst  sailing  down  the  Shannon,  and  within  view  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  hears  the  Vesper  Bell  pealed  forth,  and  im- 
mediately recognises  the  chimes  he  loved  and  had  lo!>t.  The 
effect  on  the  old  Coapanaro,  when  for  the  first  time  after  his 
long  search,  he  discovers  those  lost  creations  of  his,  and  to 
which  his  heart  had  clnng  so  fondly,  was  ao  overpowering  that 
in  his  joy  lie  breathes  forth  his  spirit  as  ttie  first  peal  chimes 
on  his  entranced  ear.    We  give  here  the  oondnding  stanzas : — 

A  bark  bound  for  Erin  1^  waiting.  li«  entered  like  one  In  b  dream ; 

Fair  vtaida  Id  tbe  Aill  purple  sails  led  him  mob  to  the  SbaDOoo'i  bnad  rtTMB. 

TwM  an  erenlng  that  Florence  might  enir,  ao  ridi  waa  tbe  lemon-hned  air, 

AS  ttlv  on  lone  SntterT'a  laland,  OT  lit  the  green  nwantahu  of  Clan; 

The  wldMg>readiag  old  giant  river  relied  hk  waten  aa  amooth  and  aa  itlll 

Aa  tf  Oona^  iHOi  aU  her  bright  nympha,  bad  come  down  from  tbe  br  ftlry  hlH 

To  flbtg  ber  endjaatmenia  around  on  the  monntntna,  the  air,  and  the  tld& 

And  to  soothe  the  vora  beari  of  tbe  old  man  who  looked  from  the  dark  Taaaeraaide. 

Borne  on  tbe  cnrmit,  ttie  Tsaael  glides  imootblj  bnt  sirlAlr  away, 

By  Carrlgaholt,  and  by  many  a  green  sloping  headland  and  bay, 

"rwlzt  Cratloe'B  bine  Iillla  and  gnaa  wood*,  and  the  soft  aunny  shotea  of  TBrrot^ 

And  now  tbe  fair  dty  of  Limerick  spreads  ont  on  the  broad  bai^  below ; 

Still  nearer  and  nearer  approaching,  the  mariners  look  o'er  the  town, 

The  old  man  sees  nought  but  St  Uary'a  square  tower,  with  ita  battiementa  fenwiL 

He  listens— aa  yet  all  is  silent,  but  now,  with  a  sudden  surprise, 

A  rich  peat  of  melody  rbigs  from  that  tower  thnnigh  tbe  dear  eraotngaUaa  ! 

One  note  Is  enough—  his  eye  moistens,  his  heart,  long  so  wtlber'd,  ootawetla. 

He  baa  found  them— the  sons  of  bis  labours— hta  mnslaaj,  magical  beOal 

At  each  stroke  all  the  bright  past  retumeth,  aronnd  him  the  sweet  Amo  ablnea. 

His  children — his  darling  Ftuioesoa — bis  purple-clad  trellla  of  Tinea  I 

Leaning  forward,  he  listens— he  gaaes— he  hears  in  that  wonderiUl  atnln 

The  long-sllent  voices  that  mnrmnr,  "  Oh  I  leare  ob  not.  father,  again  1" 

Tla  granted— be  vnilea— his  aye  doees— the  breath  from  hts  white  Ilpa  ha(b  t»A— 

The  Ihtber  has  gone  t«  his  children- the  old  Campanaro  is  dead  1 


Amongst  the  smeller  poems,  there  are  some  admirable  pieces. 

TAc  Lament,  though  bearing  tlie  impress  of  a  rather  despond- 
ing and  saddened  mind,  is,  nevertheless,  very  heautifal.  We 
are  tempted,  by  its  beauty,  to  give  it  in  extenso : — 


A  LAHBNT. 


For  flowen  win  wUhar, 
ABd  waada  itaewl 


The  dream  la  o*er. 
The  tIsIoh  haa  flown  t 
Dead  leaves  are  lying 
Where  toses  have  blewn ; 
Witber'd  and  atrown 
Are  the  hopea  J  cberlshed,— 
JUIbathBMWni 
But  grief  alone. 


Youth's  bri^  palaee 

bttvarthroWB, 

With  Ita  fflamond  aooptn 

A>4  gettei  throM  i 

As  a  time-wom  ibnia 
Its  tnrrels  are  hauUeS,— 
All  bath  crnnibled 
Bnt  ^ef  alone  1 


And  weeds  b  few ; 
Com  wloda  blew. 
And  th«  froata  came  tbitber. 


WLittier,  oh  1  whltlwr 
Save  fled  away 
The  drcama  and  hopea 


or  my  early  dayf 
Rained  and  grax 
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An  tha  towan  |  baiKtod ; 
And  lha  beraa  ttM  ifldad— 
All  I  wlMra  are  tiujj 

Once  tbla  vorU 
Wu  imh  axl  might, 
With  Its  golden  Doon 
Ant  Itt  MUTT  ntgl^t ; 
<BUl  um  Ught, 
^  jQoimtain  juid  riT«r, 
An  I  klest*d  the  Olror 
mxtt  biub»d  deiigbt 

TbeM  wen  tb«  dajn 
Of  rtonr  udBOUg, 

Bope  lutd  ■  mesnlng 
And  Faith  TM  Htnmg. 
"Ufcirillbelonc, 
And  Ht  with  Lvre'agleuBlngB:'' 
8neb  were  dreamlnst, 
Bn^ahl  how  wrong! 

TffBfii't  ffioMoiu, 

R*T«  pMsed  Hke  doads 
Thtt  the  aon  looked  on, 
WUIe  nrarnltig  shone. 
Bow  pnrple  tjielr  tHngea  I 
Bow  uhj  tbelr  tinges 
When  tlut  wM  gone  1 

Duknen  l^t  cometh 
En  mom  has  flsd — 
Boa^  tb».t  wither 
Ere  frotte  aie  shed — 
Dnth-beUs  InAtead 
Of  A  brMin  pealfngi— 
Snch  are  mj  feellnga, 
Since  Bope  U  dead  I 

Sad  U  tha  knowledge 

That  oometh  with  years— 

Kttertbetree 

That  la  watered  wlUi  tea» ; 

Tmth  appears. 

With  his  wise  oredictlons, 

nen  vaaiah  the  fleetest 

Of  b^bood'a  j«an. 

Aa  flr»-fllea  &de 

When  the  nights  are  damp- 


As  mttem  Hfl  3ii«Hhed 
In  a  itogaant  sw^mp— 
lltnsCtwIaisagne's  esMip, 
Wbere  the  Paladins  rallj. 
And  the  IManuioiL  VaDer* 
And  Wonderfot  Lamp, 

And  al  the  wonders 
Of  OwRsaaod  NOa, 

And  Haronn's  ramWM, 
And  Craeoe's  Isle, 
Aad  Mncas  who  sirile 
On  theOwU'sdaagbUM 
•Heath  the  Orient  waters 
Fnll  toanj  a  mile, 

Aad  an  that  the  pea 
or  Fane;  can  wnte, 

If  nst  vanish 

In  manhood's  mMfllgU— 
S^Dire  and  kMgltt, 
Aod  dameeers  glaacMi 
Bnmtj  romanees 
So  ptira  and  bright .' 

Ilicae  1ia*«  Tantahsd, 
And  wkat  remains  T 
I^fl*s  bnddlng  garlands 
Have  tamed  toehalw— 
Ite  beams  aad  rains 
Feed  but  ioeka  and  OiMlai^ 
And  sorrow  wkletlas 
CardcMMiilaiMl 

The  dore  will  tj 
Frrnn  amlnad! 
Lore  will  not  dwell 
In  a  troubled  breast — 
The  heart  has  no  xeat 
To  sweeten  ItBi's  ddor— 
U  Lore,  tbe  Consoler, 
Se  not  Its  guest  1 

The  dream  U  orer, 
The  ylslon  h»s  flown  t 
Dead  leaves  are  Ijlng 
Where  roaei  have  blown ; 
Wf therV  and  olrow* 
Are  the  hopes  I  cherlsbed,- 
AU  hath  pariflhed 
Bat  grief  alone  I 


7%e  Fale  of  Skai^anaght  and  72«  Pillar  To»er9  of  Ireland, 
are  replete  with  beaatr,  bnt  readers  of  poetry  are  so  conversant 
with  tnem  tiiat  th^  would  be  impertinent  here ;  we  merely  call 
attention  to  theise  po«ai8  aa  faithfnl  delineatione  of  Ireland's 
pristine  glory,  and  the  calm  sweet  beauty  of  )ier  scenery,  as  the 
charming  Vale  of  Shanganagh,  fally  bears  out  the  poet*s  con- 
ception. 7*4^  Voie9  and  Pen  is  full  of  vigour ;  it  tells  its  own 
tale  with  a  trutliful  and  irresistible  force  that  Inings  conviction 
to  the  most  sceptical.  We^  of  course,  never  doubted  the 
potent  efficacy  of  those  enj;;ine8  of  power,  by  whose  mighty 
infloence  the  destioiea  of  Nations  are  swayed,  and Ibrongh  whotB 
magnetic  darm  victories  are  achieved  often  vainly  sought  by 
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force  of  •rms.    We'will,  however,  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself, 

and  present  ZIU  Foiee  and  Pen : — 


THE  VOICE  AND  PEN. 

CMil  tba  Oratn's  Toin  b  ■  mi^tr  ptnrar, 

As  It  ecboM  from  ibcm  to  ibor*. 
Aad  the  lia>rl«M  Pm  taH  awn  mtr  o'«r 
nwa 

Than  tbe  morderoiu  eaaium'i  mr  I 
What  burtt  Um  chain  fu-  orar  Iba  mmln, 

And  brlghton'd  the  ovUtc'*  ^  ' 
Twu  tbft  ftirtoM  Pen  and  ttw  «*06  of 
poirer, 

Eonata  I  fin:  Hu  Toloa  and  F«n  I 

Hnnahl 
Bnnahl  for  ths  Voles  and  Pen  I 

Tiia  trraat  kuvM  who  imj  Han's  rl^te. 

And  th«  «nrarda  who  Uasch  with  fear, 
EzcUlm  with  glM— **  No  uxtOM  tore  ye, 

Nor  cannoni  noraword,>>0'>P<nrl 
TonrhiUi  Are  oon, with  our  forta  and  tawen 

We  an  maiton  of  nunrnt  and  glen  I" 
Tyranta  Tiewant  fbr  the  ansa  wo  hara 

Are  Uifl  Voloe  and  the  fcarieai  f  en  1 
Hnrraht 

Hnmh !  fat  the  Voice  and  Pon  1 

TtaonaliToiir  borMoten  etaad  9Ut  their 
Mideeln  hand, 
And  TOW  aenMnwa  walk  annind  I 
Thcmgtk  TOUT  aatehei  flare  (n  the  xnM- 
lu^talr. 
And  70nr  rbihi  tmmpata  ionnd  I 


Oh  I  the  Orator^  tongoe  aball  be  beard 
among 

Theee  liatening  wairior  men  ; 
And  thor'U  qnlddr  Mr—**  Wfar  abooM 
wednr 

Onr  MeodaoT  the  Toico  and  Pen  r 

BambI 
Hurrah  I  for  the  Voloe  and  Pen  ! 

Wben  the  Lord  created  the  earth  and  aa^ 
The  atan  and  the  glortona  aim. 

The  Godbead  apoke,  and  the  untTorao  woke 
And  the  mIghtT  work  vaa  done  I 

Let  4  word  bo  iaug  fttm  the  Orntert 
tongae, 

Or  a  ixop  from  the  faarlOM  pen, 
And  thodMlaa  aoenraed  aaunder  burst 
Tbal  Mt«t«d  tbe  mlndB  o(  men  I 

Hnmhl 
Horrah  1  for  Ibe  Voleo  and  Pen  1 

Oh  1  these  are  the  smtds  with  which  we 
Aght, 

The  anna  In  which  ws  trnat 
Which  no  tjmnt  hand  will  dare  to  brand. 

Which  Ume  cannot  dim  or  nut  ! 
When  theae  we  bore  we  triumpliod  befbn, 

Wltb  these  we'll  triomph  again  1 
And  the  worid  will  aar  no  power  can  ittT 

The  Voloe  aad  tbe  nariese  Pen  I 

Huiabl 

Hnrrnb !  te  tha  Toloa  aad  Pod  I 


Rome  at  the  I^&any  ia  very  good,  but  as  tbe  Eternal  City 
has  formed  the  theme  of  bo  many  barda,  and  its  description  by 
Byron  is  so  replete  with  power  and  beauty  as  to  add  another 
gem  to  that  poet'a  immortd  crown,  we  will  forbear  givhig 
more  tiian  a  few  stanzas,  which  we  consider  as  appropriate, 
bearing  reference  to  Ireland,  and  some  of  her  sona,  jostly  dear 
to  every  Irish  heart : — 

0  Borne,  the  Etorn^l  Borne,  the  erer  jtmt  I 
8hrtne  of  the  stfnt,  and  Shelter  of  the  nge, 
Balm  of  timlsed  hearta,  and  narre  to  sonla  onslnmg, 
And  golden  snthanaaia  to  age  :— 
Amid  the  eoontleaa  crowd  wboae  pUgrtmaga 
Ended  within  tb  j  loving  anna  dirlne. 
Let  me  read  fkres  fhnn  ont  Uie  Immortal  page^ 
Tyrconnell's  Lord,  Tftowen  s  Eari,  and  thine, 
Wbew  ttMbUd  heart  now  reata  la  Agatlw's  lone  tfhrlna. 

FamllUr  namaa— dear  namsa,  whose  sonada  reeall 

Tbe  distant  lala,  that  'mid  tbe  northern  lands, 
Uke  the  lone  palm'tree  <m  tbe  Vlmlnal 
(Speaking  of  Jordan'a  ahorea  and  Jndah's  Mnds 
Dttto  the  colder  pines),  serenely  ataada. 
The  type  and  ajrmbol  of  the  warmer  creed 
With  which  tbe  sontbem  Celtic  heart  expands ; 
Umg  the  sola  type,  b«t  now  Its  saving  leed 
nosu  to  the  aalfbboBniig  Mia,  and  fractUsi  with  ipssd. 
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UkuA  of  SalnU  I  wlwn  Oanl,  taA  CMb,  lad  Ban 
PNAui«d  th«  relict  of  d«p»rt«d  Rome ; 
Utai  of  Salnu  '■  wbcn  perlihed  one  bj  one 
Arte,  Ikwi,  vid  letters,  temple,  bnrer,  uid  dome ; 
blend  of  Salnta  I  tbe  odIj  sbeltereA  borne 
Where  learning,  faith,  end  pletj  found  rest ; 
Still  doat  then  atend  ebove  the  Atlantle  a  tiaem, 
Fnlth'a  foremost  Pheroa  to  the  benighted  West, 
Lighting  the  surest  trick  that  lesdeth  to  (be  blest 

The  Voyage  of  Si.  Brendan  is  exquisite^  full  of  beautiful 
imagery,  aud  teeming  willi  descriptions  of  external  scenery,  and 
all  that  can  charm  in  nature.  The  following  stanzas  from  the 
Utttt  portion  of  this  poem,  TAe  ParadUe  of  Birdty  strikes 
ua  as  of  surprising  beauty  :— 

There  dwells  the  bird  that  to  tbe  ftrther  west 

Bears  the  sweet  mesiage  of  the  coming  sj^g ; 
June's  blushing  roses  pelnt  his  pn^et  brust, 

And  summer  iklee  gleem  from  his  siure  wing. 
While  winter  prowls  sronnd  the  neighboniing  sess, 

The  hsppjr  Urd  dwells  lu  his  oedar  neet, 
Then  tUea  ewof.  end  leares  his  faronnte  trees 

Unto  his  brother  of  the  graceful  crest, 

Sirds  that  with  us  are  ctetbed  In  modest  browa 

There  wear  a  splendour  words  cannot  express. 
Tbe  sweet-Tolced  tlimah  bearetb  a  golden  ciown, 

And  oTsn  tbe  sparrow  boasts  a  scarlet  dress. 
There  partial  Nature  fondles  and  Ulnmei 

The  plainest  othprlng  that  her  bosom  bears  t 
The  golden  robin  flies  on  fiery  plumes, 

And  the  small  wren  a  purple  ruby  wears. 

Birds,  too,  that,  even  In  oor  sunniest  hours, 

Ne'er  to  this  doady  land  one  moment  stray. 
Whose  briUluit  plumes,  fleeting  and  lUr  as  flowers, 

Come  with  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  decay. 
Hie  Indian  bird,  with  hundred  eyes,  that  throws 

From  bis  blue  neck  the  siure  of  the  sUes, 
And  his  jMile  brother  of  the  northern  snows. 

Bearing  whlto  plumes, mlrroied  with  brlUIantcTM. 

Of^  In  the  sonny  morning  hf ts  I  seen 

Bright-yellow  birds,  of  a  rich  lemon  hue, 
Meeting  In  crowds  upon  the  branches  green, 

And  sweetly  singing  ell  the  morning  through  ; 
And  others,  with  tbeir  heads  grayish  and  dark, 

Presilnff  their  cinnamon  cheeks  to  the  old  trees, 
And  striking  on  the  hardi  rough,  shrivelled  bark, 

like  conscience  on  a  bosom  Ul  at  esse. 

And  diamond  Urds  chirping  tbeb-  single  notes, 

How  mid  the  trumpet-flower's  deep  blossoms  seat. 
Now  floaUog  brightly  on  with  Aery  throats, 

Small-winged  emeralds  of  golden  green  ; 
And  other  larger  birds  with  orange  cheeks. 

A  many-oolour-pslnted  chattering  crowd. 
Prattling  for  ever  with  their  currM  beaks. 

And  through  the  silent  woods  screaming  alond- 

T%e  Foray  qf  Con  O'Donnell  is  a  fine  dashing  poem,  full  of 
fire  aud  enei|;y ;  there  is  a  vigour  about  it  which  proves  that 
the  writer  can  soar  beyond  sweet  poetry.  The  noble  magna^ 
nimity  with  which  he  endows  his  hero,  wheu  rowned  with 
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victorj  he  gen^diisfy  restores  to  his  dnecay  the  three  prizes  for 
which  he  had  fodght  and  conqoered,  is  a  pure  snd  kappj  con- 
ception; would  thatit  weretrne, Ireland  wonld  noi  have  to  r^cret 
the  disunion  of  lier  sons,  if  all  were  possessed  of  tJie  trae  nobUitj 
of  Con  O'Bonnell;  ve  meret/  offer  a  few  Btanzas.explBiuitof; 
of  this  happy  termination  to  a  chieftain's  fend. 


••  Tbov'rt  titmTely  ma  in  Mdi  bride— 

An  lilib  lirloe  of  graca  And  wortb — 
Ob  I  M  tlie  Iriih  nfttUre 

Into  ttqr  tiMrt  from  tMi  boor  fcrth ; 
An  Iilih  home  thy  sword  luM  von, 

A  new-found  mother  UeaBod  theitrllto ; 
Oh  1  be  tbftt  motber'a  fondest  aon, 

And  love  Uie  Und  that  glree  job  lUh." 

**  Lore  the  dear  Und  In  whlob  you  ttra, 

Utb  In  the  land  jron  OBfht  to  hm  t 
Take  root,  and  let  tl^  tnndhM  rIt* 

Frnltaio  the  mM  they  wen  abm  t 
Ho  matter  for  thj  fbrelgR  nute, 

No  matter  whet  thy  alree  b»j*  done, 
Ko  matter  whenoe  or  when  700  came. 

The  Und  aball  claim  yen  ai  ■  lott  1" 


Thm  o'er  the  face  of  StOm  Mac  JOBn 
A  thoiuaad  Tarjia§  abadea  ban  (OM  ; 
JMAnsy,  anMT,  rage,  dbJala, 
Sirm  o'er  bli  koir^a  taOj  tniot 
Bat  Nature,  like  the  beam  of  Wflsf* 
Ohatetb  the  «ro«d  on  auniT 
Jo;  wwnu  hit  heart,  hope  agbU  hlaeyet 
And  tbo  tefc  pwtaH  naUA  tj\ 

Tbe  haab  arcelMped— Ibe  hound  la  freed, 
Oeoa  la  Mae  Jeto  with  wife  and  itaad, 
Ha  iMeli  Ui  ipeMmaa  Bome  lliw  mOM, 
And  turm  tbair  aeowllng  frowns  to  waSkek— 
At  men  tbe  mwAedmardi  beglna 
Of  ttoeia  and  tattle  for  the  Olynnee— 
Well  fbr  poor  Erln'a  wrong!  and  gtUtt, 
V  Ome  *aata  yM  het  aersred  chlote  r 


May,  sweet  May,  that  vernal  joyous  seaaon  which  has  inspired 
the  lays  of  alt  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  appears  to 
have  a  peculiar  charm  in  wooing  Mr.  MaoCarthy's  muse  to 
indite  various  sweet  melodies  in  honor  of  that  poetry-inspiring 
month.  We  must,  however,  hope  the  charming  May,  he 
apostrophises  so  melliOuously,  has  not  got  the  ohill  on,  which 
we  have  had  to  encounter  for  the  last  few  seasons,  or,  as 
poetry  is  uniformly  reckoned  fabulous,  we  will  look  on  its 
praise  as  merely  a  poet's  license,  fancied  or  reaU  We  ahaU 
give  a  few  selections,  which  we  regard  as  jtist  and  beautiful 
conceptions  of  what  May,  that  "  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky/' 
ought  to  be : — 

TBB  SSARCfiPOBItAr. 


1. 

Let  na  aeek  the  modest  May, 
Sbe  It  down  In  theilu> 
Hldhia 
Andaadtaig 
nom  the  common  |Ma  ol  men. 

Where  the  aflrer  streamlet  erBeeei 

Oer  tbe  mootb  stones  green  with 
mosses, 

And  Ranting 
And  dandng, 
Goes  alngltag  on  Ito  way— 
W«  wni  and  Uh  dioMt  faaUao  tb«M  lo- 
di7. 


I«t  0*  aM  the  bwRT  Mv* 
Bbe  It  np  on  the  bill. 


And  qt  . 

Pren  the  ftnmtfelii  nd  Ob  rUL 
Wbarethewnttm  sephyr  sprtnUrs. 
Uln  brl|M  amies  oa  age%  wttnkl^ 
O'er  the  adgea 
ABdMges 
Of  tli«rD6ka,tha  wild  Soms  pqr— 
We  Ml  Abdt&e  mttqr  OAldab  t&M  tt- 
daf. 
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Ut  Bimk  Ibe  mnslDg  M», 

SiM  I)  deep  In  the  wood. 
Viewing 
And  parming 
__Tlte  beMttftd  and  mod. 
wben  the  (jnuiy  buka  rMedbu, 
s^na^lu^totomwh  fbrmiUiig 
Thopegoi 
Of  tlie  Mges, 
And  the  poeft  lyric  ley— 
W«  wDl  Ond  tbe  rnnalDg  maiden  Uiiire  to- 
dey. 

4 

Ltt  luaeek  tlM  mirthful  May, 
aiw  !■  «at  on  th«  rtrnd 


  And  «luulng 

The  rin^of  o-n  tbe  Mnd. 
Wnere  me  wanning  warea  diseovor 
All  the  tKMures  tbet  tbey  eorer, 
TVliiUnlng 
_      And  brighteslnc 
nu  pebtlei  tot  her  tfbr— 
We  «  111  taO.  the  mlitUU  mtldm  tlian 

s. 

Letni  aeek  Urn  wonderlnc  Xar, 
0lib  ii  Off  to  the  pUla, 
Fladlog 
The  winding 
Of  theltlirrtathlu  Iw». 


SlH  U  peering  through  its  mesM 
While  tbe  hawthcwn,  u  U  gUM, 

mth  grief,  teU 
ItilctfleU 
WhiUn  ell  tbe  W«r— 
We  will  find  the  wudering  tntlden  thgre 

Let  u  eeek  ber  In  the  rtf— 
Let  OS  tiaek  her  by  the  rill— 
Wending 
Aiceodlng 

The  sloploga  of  the  hlU, 

When  tbe  roUn  flnm  tbe  copeee 
ftvithei  n  lore-note,  end  then  dropi  hie 
TrilUng, 
Till,  wtiUng, 
Hli  mete  rtapOBdihS  1ar~ 
We  wiu  And  the  Uitwolng  mniden  tbere 
to-deT- 

7. 

fint  wbr  seek  her  Ut  away  7 
like  a  young  bird  In  lu  neeti 
She  la  wanning 
And  forming 
Her  dwelUng  In  onr  breaet. 
While  the  heart  she  doth  repoee  on, 
Uko  the  down  the  eonwlnd  blows  on. 
Glowetta, 
Yat  showeth 
The  toembUng  at  the  lar— 
We  will  And  the  happy  maiden  tbcre  to- 
day. 


The  metK  of  Uiia  charming  poem  has  a  peculiar  trickling 
mclod/,  which  attunes  sweetly  to  the  car,  and  pleases  us  much; 
beforci  bovever,  bidding  farewell  to  the  nierr^  month,  we 
present  afewataiizusfrom  TAe  Tidinga,  and  aiao  from  TheAwakit^ 
^ the  Fiowertf  which  bearsacloseaffinitj  to  the  foregoing: — 


TUE  TIDINGS. 


A  MCht  beam  came  to  my  window  frame, 

TlileswaetMay  mom. 
And  I*  Mid  ta  (he  ool^  bud  ^Ui»— 

Oh!  let  me  pan, 
Re  I  hn«  good  Mwa  to  MI, 
The  aneen  of  tbe  dewy  dell, 

TbA  beaaUU  lliV^  b  b«  1 

nwMghtheaaa  ilaDOedmHlttwMftwfBd 
rteiwai. 

Tbli  aweot  May  mom, 
OfW  l»  dheek  and  over  my  eyea ; 

And  I  aaM  wttb  a  ^  snntlae— 
Oh,  laid  M  Ibnh,  yi  hleaaad  twain, 
Orer  tbe  hUl  and  over  the  plain, 

Wban  the  beatrilfnlllqr  u  bora. 


Vy  guide  BO  bright  and  my  guide  eo  llgh^ 

Thia  fweet  Miy  mom, 
Led  mo  along  o'er  the  graaay  ground, 

And  I  knew  >y  eadi  Joyaos  ali^t  and 
aonnd. 

Hie  flehtB  so  green  and  tbe  aUea  an  piy, 
That  hearen  and  earth  kept  holiday, 
That  the  beantUhl  Hay  waa  bora. 

The  wl&i^  flame  to  the  roee-bnd  came, 

TWa  aweet  Kay  B>on, 
And  it  aaU  to  the  flowar^Fmparo  1 

Lay  tSiT  nectarine  boaom  bare; 
Full  aoon.  tell  aoon,  tbon  muat  roek  to  raat 
And  nuraa  and  fbed  on  tby  Rowing  hnaat. 

The  bcutKhl  Hay  now  bom. 
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nnder  the  wtm  and  tiuwM^  Ui«  Imtm, 

This  awMt  Hay  mom, 
Tlie  Mft  wind  wbiiperliig  flew : 

And  tt  said  totbe  lUtentng  blrda— 0  jon, 
Swnt  Gboiiften  of  tbs  ddea, 
AvakMt  yonr  tendontt  laUaMea, 

m  tlH  banttfU  Mi;  noir  born. 


Tb*  wMte  dond  flnr  to  Iba  mtamoil  Hw, 

TbU  iwMt  Bbj  mora, 
It  bore,  like  &  Kentle  cvrler-dor*, 

The  bleeaed  newt  to  the  realine  ibove; 

Willie  tta  ^er  coo*d  tn  tbe  rnUit  tka 
grore; 

And  within  mj  heart  the  iplilt  of  ton. 
That  tbe  boMtlAil  Hay  wm  bom. 


THX  AWAKIHO. 


1. 

A  Led  J  ouna  to  e  now-white  bier, 
Where  a  Tonth  la^  pale  and  dead ; 
She  took  tbe  veil  from  ber  widowed  bead 
And,  banding  low,  in  hit  ear  the  nU— 
AwakenI  fbr  lorn  hm. 
S. 

Sbepaai'd  with  a  mille  ta  a  wild  wood  near, 
Where  the  bongha  were  barren  and  bare ; 
She  tiw'd  on  the  bark  wlUi  ber  flaxen 
Mr, 

And  cill'dtotbe1e>TWthit«mbariaa 
thm- 

Awahen  1  fbr  I  am  ben. 
S. 

Tbe  hlrda  beheld  ber  wtthont  a  fear 
Ai  abe  walk'd  throngb  the  dank-moM'd 

delist 

She  breathed  on  tbetr  downjr  dtadeta, 
And  whtiper'd  the  joong  in  their  iTorr 
■beUa— 

Awaken  I  for  1  am  here. 
4. 

On  tka  BHtTo*  of  the  flowan  aba  droppM  a 
tear. 

Bat  with  hope  and  with  Joy,  like  na ; 

And  even  aa  the  Lord  to  LasamB, 

She  caU'd  to  the  dnmbering  aweet  flowera 

thUB— 

Awaken  for  I  am  bare. 

6. 

To  the  Itllee  that  Ujr  In  the  silrer  mere, 
To  tbe  reeda  by  the  golden  pond  ; 
To  the  moaa  by  the  rounded  marge  bevond 
Sta^^oke,  with  her  voice  to  soft  and 

Awaken  I  for  I  am  here. 


«. 

The  Tlolet  peep'd,  with  Ite  bloa  eye  dear. 
Prom  nnder  Ita  own  gnTeitona; 
For  tbe  bleaaed  Udingi  aronnd  had  flown. 
And  before  ahe  apoke,  the  impolaa  waa 
known— 

Awaken  t  fiir  I  am  bar*. 
T. 

Tbe  pale  grass  lay  with  tta  lona  locka  aara^ 
On  the  breast  of  the  open  plain; 
She  looaened  the  matted  halrof  tbe  ^ialn 
And  cried,  as  she  filled  eachjalcy  Tdn— 
Awaken  I  for  I  am  bet«. 
8. 

Tbe  nub  roes  np.  with  Ita  pointed  rgttr ; 
The  Sag,  with  Its  faldilon  broad  t 
The  dock  uplifted  ita  shield  nnawsd, 
As  ber   voice  ran  clear  through  tta 
qoickening  tod — 

Awaken  1  for  1  am  htm. 
9. 

Tbe  red  blood  ran  thronsh  the  dorer  near, 
And  the  heath  on  the  hUts  o'criiead ; 
The  daisy's  flneers  were  tipp'd  with  red 
As  tbe  started  to  Ufo.  when  tbe  Mjr 

Awaken!  ftrlambBS. 

10. 

And  tbeyonng  Tear  rose  from  bis  snow- 
white  bier. 
And  the  flowera  from  their  green  retreat i 
And  they  came  and  knelt  at  the  lAd^'o 
feet. 

Saying  aO,  with  thalr  ndo^  nioaa 
sweet— 

0  Udy  I  behold  v  ban. 


The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  though  ex- 
quisite, is  but  8  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  od6,  too  earijr 
alaa!  removed  from  a  world  he  was  oalculated  to  adorn. 
Seldom  indeed  do  we  behold  one  of  his  order  throwing  him- 
self into  the  flowery  though  arduous  field  of  literature,  and 
devoting  tlie  best  energies  of  a  gifted  aud  highly  cultivated 
mind  to  jiursuifs  eiiobliiig  both  to  his  head  and  heart; 
heartily,  rigtit  lieartily  do  we  therefore  concur  in  the  well- 
merited  eulugy  bestowed  by  one  talented  countryman  on  ano- 
ther. Language  is  weak,  even  though  clothed  in  poetic  garb, 
to  pourtray  the  heartful  sorrow  which  we,  in  common  with 
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lU  of  our  connti^men,  capable  of  sppreciatiug  geuuiiie  worth 
and  talent,  felt  on  learning  the  audaen  and  early  demise  of 
this  lamented  and  Irulif  noble  juung  nobleman.'  Oar  sorrow 
for  his  loss  has  tempted  us  into  a  digression  ;  we  shall,  huw- 
evetj  retara  to  our  beaten  track,  and  a?  an  amende  present  to 
oar  readers,  not  the  Ode,  vhich,  though  worthy  its  subject, 
(and  we  could  bestow  uo  higher  praise}  is  nerertti&leas  too 
bng  for  insertion  here,  but  the  Proem  which  is  in  itself  a 
leqaiem : — 


ntoiM. 


MATDBra  ofltalr, 

Send  the  nd  reqalem 
Orar  the  wMera;— 
Ovar  th*  mten. 
Solemnly,  slowlj. 
SIdk  Uw  wul  rMnlniii 
H onnifiiUj,  lowlj- 
Sing  tbo  Md  reqalem, 
C9uuit  tke  low  dlttjr, 
Malda  of  tbe  goldeii-stiered 
He&Tcn -cinctured  elty, 
To  who  beheld  htm  lut. 
Fair  wlOi  lUb'*  routhflilneM 
Beut-wuTD  wlih  notleoeM, 
Sool-prond  wttb  MthfuliMii, 


Stricken  down  Inatutly, 
Wruped  In  death'!  gloomlniw 
Wlilu  'neath  hU  window  roM 
LlTtng  and  Inmlnons 
Aziire<bned  golden  witm 

Partbenopean, 
Up  to  the  Lord  of  Ufa 
Singing  their  paan. 
Borrow  their  miulGal 
H  armor,  ye  maldeu. 
Weak  word*  of  elegy 
Borrow  their  cadenoe. 
WaU  him  bealde  the  bln« 
Lasnllte  waten, 
Ualdena  of  Italy, 
Naptdi'a  daughter!. 


The  Flotoera  of  the  Tropica  possesses  a  rare  beauty  and 

deserves  particular  mention.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  gem.  The  Baih  of  the  Slreama  afforded  us  such  plea- 
sure in  its  perusal,  that  though  rather  long  for  insertion,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it  in  full.  The  metre 
has  a  peculiar  melody  which  tingles  in  the  ear  like  the  notes 
of  some  favourite  air;  this  style  of  poetry  appears  ea- 
pedally  adapted  to  Mr.  MacGarthy'smase,  and  with  this  opinion 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  coincide. 


THE  BATH  Of  THB  STBJCAMg. 


I. 


Down  onto  the  ocean. 
Trembling  with  emotion. 
Pantloa  at  tlie  notion. 

See  the  rlTen  run- 
in  the  golden  weather, 
Tr^plng  o'er  the  heather, 
UtDgblBg  all  together— 

Hadcapi  every  one. 

S. 

like  a  troop  of  glrli 
In  tbeir  looien'ii  cnrls. 
See  the  conconrae  whirla 

Onward  wild  with  glee  ; 
Un  their  tnnefQl  tattle. 
Hear  their  preny  prattle. 
Bow  thn'll  lore  to  battle 

With  ttw  aMaflIng  lea. 


See,  the  wlnda  pnrtne  them. 
See,  the  wlHowa  woo  them. 
See,  the  lakelete  Tlew  them 

WtstfuUy  abr. 
With  a  wletfnl  wonder 
Down  the  green  slopea  mder, 
Wlflblng,  too,  to  tbnndtt 

O'er  thelrprlaon  bar, 
4. 

Wishing,  too,  to  wander 
By  the  >ea-waTea  yonder. 
There  awhile  to  squander 

All  their  lUrery  ettma. 
There  awhile  forgetting 
All  their  vain  regretting 
When  their  faam  went  n«Uln( 

Ronnd  the  ri{9llng  ihoraa. 
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Bo  and  Um  rooky  region, 

WheDM  their  prlson'd  legion, 
Oft  uid  oft  belting, 

Vklnlf  Mngbt  to  broc^ 
Vftlnlr  soaaht  to  throw  tbem 
O'er  tAe  taTn  below  tbtm. 
Through  tho  clefts  thu  show  them 

Pmtba  the^  dare  not  take. 

Bat  the  nrtft  atreaitu  ipeed  them 
In  the  mifht  of  freedom, 
Down  the  petba  th«t  lead  them 

JoTOBSly  aloQS. 
Blinding  green  receuea 
With  their  floAttng  trewea, 
Cbannlng  wlldemeMea 

With  uelr  m  armoring  loiig. 

Now  Uie  itreaDU  are  ^UUog 
With  4  >weet  abiding— 
Now  the  Btrcaou  are  hiding 

'Mid  the  wbUperlDg  reede— 
Now  the  itreami  eatglandng 
With  a  atij  sdrendng 
Naiad-llke  go  dudng 

Down  the  golden  meade- 
& 

Pown  the  golden  meadows. 
CIuMliig  their  own  shodowa— 
Down  the  golden  meadowe, 

Fbtylng  as  they  ran ; 
PlojrlBg  with  the  sedgeo, 
Bj  the  water's  edges, 
Leaping  o'er  the  ledges, 

Ollat  ning  In  the  son. 
9. 

Streanu  and  streamlets  Mending. 
Eoob  on  each  attending, 
All  together  wending. 

Seek  the  rilver  sands  j 
Like  to  sisters  holding 
With  a  food  enfolding— 
Like  to  idotm  holding 

One  oitotber'a  hands. 
10. 

Kow  THth  foreheads  blnshlng 
With  ■  raptorons  flushing— 
Now  the  streams  ore  ruhlng 

In  among  the  warsfc 
Now  in  shr  confusion. 
With  a  ptue  soffoslon. 
Seek  the  wild  seclusion 

Of  aeqaeatered  cares. 


11. 

All  the  miimar  iwon 
Hiding  la  the  bowers. 
Scattering  ailrer  showers 

Ont  open  itniia; 
O'er  the  pebbles  crashing, 
"nirongb  the  ripples  splashing 
liquid  pearl-wreatba  rtantilin 

Prom  each  other's  haa^ 
u. 

By  fon  mossy  boulder. 
See  on  Ivory  sbonUer— 
Dassllog  the  beholder— 

Blses  o'er  tbe  Una; 
But  a  moment's  thlnfang 
Sends  the  Noiod  staking 
With  a  modest  shrlnUog, 

From  the  goier's  view. 
13. 

Now  the  wave  eomprtMH 
All  their  geUes  tresses 
Now  their  sea-green  dresees 

Float  them  o'er  the  tide  t 
Now  with  elf-Jo^  draping. 
From  the  (vine  theyYs  dppbg 
With  a  Adry  to^ppliiA 

Down  tfaeipMO  WMW  ^Me. 

Some  that  scsroa  have  tonM 
By  ttaa  obon.an  earried 
Sea-word  to  be  married 

To  the  glad  gods  tbor^ 
Triton's  horn  is  playliif, 
Neptune's  steeds  "y'ti 
ReeUess  with  deUylng 

For  a  bride  so  fUr. 

U. 

See  at  Ilrst  the  river 
Udw  Its  pale  lips  qntrer. 
How  Its  white  waves  sUver 

With  a  fond  nnreet ; 
list  how  kjw  it  slghetb. 
See  bow  swift  It  flleth 
.Till  at  luigthUlIetb 

On  the  ocean's  breast. 
16. 

Such  Is  Toutti's  admiring. 
Such  Is  Love's  desiring, 
SBdiU  Bum's  ospltlnc 

Fot  the  Dl^w  goal;  ' 
Sncb  Is  maav  eoDdttton, 
Tin  in  heaven's  frniUou 
Ends  the  mystic  misrioo 

Of  tiie  eternal  soul. 


There  is  a  chann  for  the  poet  in  every  season,  and  he  who 
whilome  seemed  basking  amid  flowers  and  stmins,  is  now 
sinnng  his  song  in  favour  of  the  snow,  and  so  charminglT  has 
he  depicted  its  silver  flakes,  that  you  would  fain  forget  aU  the 
discomforts  of  a  anow  shower,  and  resigning  the  real  for  Uie 
ideal,  feel  enraptured  with  the  spirit  of  the  snow  ;  liere  are  a 
few  stanzas  which  we  think  calculated  to  prodiuc  Uie  ef< 
fects  we  have  described  : — 
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n»^|^1irln|i  forth  tbe  morn— 
Of  ttoolMid  tolWitaaliig  born ; 

"-r  f-T'-rit  T  Tth  tut  iwlflWiit  mn  tnv 
BrWitaputoftoa  UMk  fltntB  tj, 
iMifroa  Mrt  a  MM  Iky 
ComM  ttie  rilf«7-flM«d  Sflri  t  of  Um  Snow. 

At  tlu  eontaet  of  bar  tiwtd, 

Tho  mountalii'i  fnul  bead. 
At  Witt  ohApleta  ofwblw  rlnnn,  iniinii  fn  ulin  ; 

Aad  Ita  nirrowed  cbwk  growa  wUto 

With  a  feelfiiK  of  deUghu 
At  tba  pTMuao  of  um  Sylrtt  of  tha  Snaw. 

How  «he  ellffllu  the  mfghtr  tam 

When  the  uUor  Iwy  at  lut 
I>rMBu  of  ttoma  In  His  hammock  down  below, 

Tbere  dMWatdieilahlastaad 

tmthamonluiiuiahlnetfNd, 
nan  •naiUM  flu  9fiM<ittb»  Snow. 

Or  crowning  with  wMte  Dm 

The  mlDiter'fl  topmost  spire 
ina  a  0k»T  nUh  at  sahtad  fbretaeada  ihow ; 

She  teadiea        are  glrea 

Tbtis  t0  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven, 
Tban  to  main  Uka  th»  ^ilrit  «t  tiM  fcww. 

Ib  her  sfotitat  llaun  hooii 

like  the  other  staterhood, 
Sbaltivea  tbetVeadoMarwhratbapMnaoiBdCMraakaailaw; 

When  some  sUter's  Uer  doth  paia 

From  the  mfaitter  nd  Ui«  m*«L 
Sean  t»  alak  lata  tlw  aartb,  Bka  ibB  Mrit  of  tba  8dow. 


We  cumot  oonclude  oar  critique  on  Mr.  MaeCarthy,  the 
Dublin  poety  better  Uian  bj  the  insertion  of  hia  own  bmatifal 
and  patriotic  addNw  to  the  Baj  of  DuUin,  in  which  be  to 
gn^hically  describes  the  alternate  emoti^ui  of  love  and  fear  with 
whidi  he  regarded  hia  native  Bar,— love  for  all  the  soenic 
beauty  which  he  knew  it  possessed,  and  fear  lest  that  beantj 
ahould  be  oatrivalled ;  his  proud  joy  when  aft«r  traversing 
other  and  more  favoured  lands  he  rrtunia  and  finda  hia  own 
the  fairest,  is  veil  and  feeHng^y  expressed. 

HOKK  SIGXHEB8. 


TO  Ita  ajct  et  odHua. 


Hj>  native  Bay,  for  man j  a  rear 
IVo  iottd  tttec  with  a  ttrembllng  tai, 
L««  tJwii,  tfaouih  dear  and  raiy  dear 

Abd  beutions  aa  a  vUoh, 
WMnUat  fcaffaaonMrtfal  kr  itw*f~ 
Some  matchleaa  wonder  of  a  bar— 
WholB  vaOUu  Mtara  vrar 

Vaatb  MmraiUaftalrBlan. 


"Tla  LoT&  methon^t,  hUnd  Lora  ttaatpeon 
Tb*  rtppUng  micfennidd  thaaeabon*— 
For  whdtaoerar  Lore  adoroa 

Beeomea  what  Lore  deslretb : 
Tu  itaoranae  of  aught  baaua 
That  thiowB  endumtment  o'ar  the  tlda 
Ajidaukaa  «v  hm*  raapoad  wMi  piM*. 

To  wbat  wm  adadmb. 
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And  tbna,  unto  onr  mutual  low, 
Wl>en«'er  I  paced  Ota  aloping  mow 
Ofmen  KlDlDey,  or  acrou 

Tfae  Interrentng  watan— 
DpHDwth  ■  tuwn  aUaa  mr  IMt  wmU  wmd 
To  Me  tiur  ainnoiu  boaom  bend. 
Or  view  tUne  enUtntohMarma  eztaod 

Ttt  ebiQ  tUne  lalet dangbtvrat 

nan  wovU  tUa  ipectreof  mj  tear 
Badde  me  atand— How  c«lm  and  dear 
Btept  nndemeatii,  the  green  warea,  near 

The  tide- worn  rodu'  receaeei; 
Or  when  the/  woke,  and  Uuft  from  land, 
like  atartled  Ha-nrmpbB,  IuuhI  In  hand 
Seeking  the  aonthem  allTer  stnud 

With  floating  emerald  treeaea : 

It  hqr  o'er  all,  a  moral  miat. 
Iron  on  the  hlHa.  wben  evening  klaaed 
n»  granite  piaka  to  ■mathjrat, 
IftnitafttalBhadavi 


It  daAe&ed  o'er  the  brightaat  rffli, 
It  lowered  npon  the  ewmlaat  vm, 
Aitd  bid  tbe  wumd  aong  ttetflUs 
llie  mooitand  and  ttae  nendow. 

Bnt  now  that  I  hare  teen  to  Tlew 
AH  even  Natnre'a  aelf  can  do. 
And  from  Gaett'i  arch  ofblne 

Borne  many  a  ftmd  memento ; 
And  from  each  fair  and  bmona  aeci 
WbefB  Beau^  la,  and  Power  bath  bean. 
Along  the  gonen  Aom  tatwaaB 

UlHnnm  and  Sorrento  i 
7. 

I  can  look  prondly  In  thjr  Ihee, 

Fair  danghtor  of  a  hardier  raoe. 

And  tool  thy  wlnnins,  well-known  gneo. 

Wlthoot  mj  old  mU^Tlng ; 
And  aa  I  kneel  npon  thy  atrand. 
And  kin  thjronce  unraloed  baa^ 
Prodalm  earth  holdi  do  lovellerland. 

Where  lUb  ta  worth  Oe  llTlng. 


We  have,  at  ihe  commencement  of  ihis  paper^  claimed  for 
Hr.  MacCarthj  the  title  of  poet,  though  not  in  its  most  ele* 
vated  rank ;  few  indeed  can  aspire  to  that ;  great  poets  are 
not  the  creation  of  everj  day,  nay,  nor  of  every  century,  and 
the  three  bards  of  the  sister  countries,  Byron,  Moore,  and 
Bums,  must  we  opine  suffice  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
present  generation.  Still  we  have  po^,  and  poetry  too,  of 
which  we  may  be  justly  proud ;  we  think  we  have  afforded  a  fair 
specimeu  of  the  truth  of  our  axiom,  and  presented  to  our 
readers  a  garland  of  as  sweet  smelling  poesy  as  we  have  seen 
culled  for  many  years.  Praise,  when  merited,  is  wholesome, 
yet  it  is  not  at  all  times  that  the  reviewer  can  bestow  un- 
qualified praist;;  his  criticisms  most  at  times  be  harsh, 
caustic,  and  wounding  to  self-love;  his  pen  must  act  the 
part  of  a  pruning  knife,  lopping  off  all  the  withered  and  un- 
sightly branches,  and  permitting  those  only  to  remain  that 
are  calculated  to  add  strength  to  the  parent  stem,  and  thus 
impart  to  all  breathing  its  atmosphere  a  healthy  tone :  right 

flad  are  we  that  on  this  occasion  we  have  no  unsightly 
ranches  to  lop  away.  Ail  here  is  pure  and  elevating,  and 
the  only  r^ret  we  feel  is,  that  Mr.  MacGarthy  should  have 
permitted  so  many  golden  hours  to  have  passed  away  without 
presenting  to  the  world  more,  much  more  than  he  has  done. 
We  have  already  observer],  and  again  repeat,  that  one  so  gifted 
aa  Mr.  MacCarthy  should  have  striven  for  a  fame  as  wide  and 
general  as  his  genius  merits.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to 
enter  the  lists;  he  has  made  s  good  beginning,  let  him  not 
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be  content  with  the  laiireU  he  has  won,  bat  um  at  a  h^er 

positiun ;  he  has  the  capabQitiee  of  so  doing,  and  if  by  sapina 
negligence  he  permits  the  talents  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed him  to  be  eilber  frittered  away,  or  to  sink  in  oblivion, 
he  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  We  tell  him  to  be  no  and 
doingy  and,  with  this  friendly  advice^  we  say — Gh>d  speed  him. 
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1.  HygOne  Ompiite  des  C^eveuse  eOela  Sarie .-  Bmh  mr 

la  Cke- 

vdure,  arr$ter  la  Chule,  retarder  Ic  Griionnenteni,  Ri- 
y^hvr  le9  Cheveux  Perdw  depute  lotiff-temptj  of  com- 
baUre  et^  toute*  let  Jffeciioiu  du  euir  G^velu.  Par 
A.  Debay.  Paris,  18&L 

2.  La  Poffonotomie,  ou  VArt  ffA^endre  A  Se  Rater  8oi- 

Meme,  avec  la  maniere  de  amnotlre  ioute*  tories  de 
Pierres  propret  a  q^ler.  tout  lea  outiU  ou  instrumens  ; 
et  let  moyena  de  preparer  les  cvin  pour  repaaser  lea 
Raaoiray  la  maniere  aa^aire  de  irSa-hona ;  auivi  ^une 
Obaervation  importante  aur  la  Saignie.  Par,  J.  J.  Per* 
ret,  Ifatcre  et  Marchand  Contelier,  Ancien  Jar^Oarde. 
A  Paris,  Chez  DuFoar,  Libraire,  Hue  de  laYieille  Dra- 
perie,  vis-ft-Tia  L'Eglise  Sainte-Groiz,  aa  Bon  Pasteur, 
MbCGLXIX. 

We  are  not  A.  fiovland  and  Son.  of  the  "  incomparable  oil. 
Macassar."  WearenotBeetham,ofthe*'G&pillaf7Flaid,*'  offering 
thoQsands  to  any  body  able  to  ptodu(%  a  better  article,  and  thus 
drive  aa  out  of  the  market,  and  the  money  oat  of  our  pock^. 
We  are  not  Boss,  of  "  the  real  bead  of  hair,  or  invisible  pe- 
ruke." We  are  not  the  odoriferous  Hr.  Atkimon  whose  per- 
fumes make  Bond-street  smell  Gardeu-of<-Edeni8b.  And  yet 
although  we  have  not  the  honor  to  be  any  of  these  sweet  smel- 
ling personages,  devoting  their  ene^es  and  genias  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  hair,  yet  we  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject before  na.  We  love  to  hang  around  the  windows  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade ;  we  delight  to  examine  the  chef-d'oBavrea 
of  the  workws  in  in  ornaments  of  hair,  and  we  respect  them 
aa  the  Benvenuto  Cellinis  tA.  the  craft.  We  think  witn  Berkeley 
and  Johnson  that  l^e  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite gem,  and  with  Addison  that  it  is  a  "  delidoaa  little 
thing."  And  who  can  deny  that  the  Poet  was  right  when 
he  sang — 

With  hairy  spring  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare, 
And  beauty  draws  ns  with  a  single  hair." 

But  after  all,  are  we  singular  in  our  interest  in  the  anb- 
ject — Hair  P  If,  reader,  yon  an  a  man,  think  lu>w  tiw  first  fiunt 
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tftce  tit  whSxket  was  vatched  for,  And  how  it  was  cherished 
when  it  iqiToated  ;  if  yon  are  past  the  lamb  and  salad  days,' 
do  joa  not  grow  grave  as  hair  a^d  whisker  show  traces 
of  thatraseal,  Time's,  "effacing  finger?'*  And  if,  sweetest 
of  yoat  sex,  you  will  only  recall  how  freqaentlj  toq  have 
ga£M  throngfa  jonr  glass  in  the  pride  of  your  genUe  heart, 
upeo  Uie  veflectfld  wavf  tresses, 

"  well  conspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivorjr  neck," 

you  will  discover  that  yon  are  as  interested  a«  ourselves,  for 
you  know,  dear  oharming  tyrant,  that  those  ringlets  are 
snarca ;  yoa  kaow  weH  that 

*'  Love  in » these  labyrinUis  his  alaves  detains. 
And  mi^y  hearts  axe  held  in  slender  chains," 
Or  if  yoa  prefer  the  band  or  the  roll,  have  you  never  thought 
how  bright  and  riant  yoa  looked  as  the  foil  light  came  down 
^pon  the 'riiiniog  head,  until  it  seemed  that  yon  could  riral 
Zmr,and" makeaaansbineina shadyplace."  And  if, madam, 
you  have  passed  beyond  the  **  fat,  fair,  and  Ibrty"  epoch,  and 
an,  witii  "beaaty  makiDg  l>eaatiful*'  tiie  world  about  yon, 
have  yon  iw?er  watched  the  long  trasses  regretfully  as,  falling 
over  the  white  dresnng  gown,  they  showed  a  streak  of  silver, 
that  soon  alas  I  might  Do»me  "  a  silver  lining"  to  your  prized 
t^k  cloud. 

And  tiwn  you,  red  haired,  and  fair  haired  men,  who  will 
wear  U^t  blue  sorafs,  have  yon  tMSver  longed  for  lesa  of  <»nrot, 
and  more  of  Bay  and  Martin.  And  yen,  dear  ohumers,  sweet 
blondes,  have  you  nevw  oontxasted  your  Beatriee  Cend  heads 
with  Haid^'a  auburn,  or  the  dai^  one  of  Nourmahal,  which 
JehaiwQiare,  "  the  magiuflcent  son  of  Aobar,"  loved  eo  deeply 
that  aeoording  to  Tom  Moore,  who  had  a  **  Baecbus  head,"  he 

«  preferred  in  his  heart  the  least  ringled  that  curl'd 

Down  her  exquisite  nedt  to  the  throne  of  the  world." 

Of  courfte,  dark  and  fair,  young  and  old,  we  are  all  enthu- 
siasts about  our  hair,  and  *'  dash  my  wig"  is  the  last  impre- 
cation we  are  willing  serionsly  to  utter. 

Homce  and  Ovid  have  sung  that  they  loved  all  women, 
short,  t&U,  fat.or  thin  j  so,  we  admire  all  colors  of  hair,  dark,  fiiir, 
brown,  auburn,  every  color,  and  above  all  we  respect  grey  and 
white  when  the  age,  dress,  and  deportment  of  the  wearer  are 
in  keeping  with  tiie  colors. 
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Thus,  being  generat  admiren  of  our  subject,  we  ban 
studied  it  in  aU  its  phases  and  tints,  and  we  propose  to  1^ 
before  the  reader  the  results  of  our  enquiries. 

If  the  world  were  polled  hy  hair,  the  dark  ones  would  have 
it  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  for  although  in  Europe  light- 
colored  hair  is  very  general,  yet  to  Europe  it  is  almost  ffi^a- 
sively  confined,  and  even  in  Europe  it  is  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  continent.  Fair-haired  the  early  invaders  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  doubtless  were,  and  advancing  into 
Northern  Germany  tiiey  became  the  population,  and  tbenoe 
rolling  irresistibly  into  these  islands,  the  Celts  and  Cimbri,  the 
black-haired  race,  were  ousted  from  their  old  coaittry  and  took 
refuge  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Then 
came  the  Danes,  and  they  too  were  fair-haired,  and  the  con- 
quering Normans,  with  thdr  fierce  dark  eyes,  and  jetty  hair, 
were  never  sufficiently  numerous  to  obliterate  the  fair  type 
impressed  by  the  earlier  and  blonde  invaders  from  the  north. 
All  these,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  ethnoI(^cal  changes,  may 
be  conaidned  as  having  taken  place  before  the  close  of  the 
year  of  onr  era,  930. 

Doubtless  many  circumstances  have  shaded  off  the  races, 
yet  we  think  that  the  tint  of  race  mav  be  considered  as  con- 
fined within  certain  degrees  of  latitude.  A.8  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  the  fairest  section  of  the  world  are 
north  of  the  forty-eighth  parallel,  and  Uiia  will  exclude  a  lai^ 

Sirtion  of  fitusia,  Belgium,  all  northern  Germany,  and 
ngland.  Between  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  [nrallda 
we  find  a  mixture  of  hues,  from  black,  to  a  predominating  tint 
of  dark  brown ;  and  in  these  puralleb  we  include  Boanan 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  Switzerland,  part  of  Piedmont,  France, 
Austria  and  Bohemia.  Next,  below  these  countries  on  the 
map,  we  have  Turkey,  Naples  and  Spain,  they  are  x^iolu 
"  darkies,"  and  if  we  take  Europe  from  north  to  fouth  we 
have  all  colors  of  hair  from  the  blonde  of  the  north,  to  the 
deep  blue  black  of  the  south. 

There  ate,  however,  exceptions  to  this  arrangement ;  and 
we  find  jet  black  hair  in  onr  own  islands,  and  even  in  Venice 
we  have  frequentlv  seen  that  golden  liair  which  shines  like  a 
glcnr  aronnd  the  heads  of  Titian's  Saints  and  Vennses. 

Climate,  food,  and  mode  of  life  have  unqnestiotubly  much 
influence  in  altering  the  color  of  the  hair.  Host  of  onrreaden 
who  have  seen  a  friend  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  South 
America,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  must  have  observed  this  effect 
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of  climftte,  and  upoa  children  tlie  effects  are  still  more  plain, 
and  remind  one  of  Moore's  lines — 


Abrat  flf^  jemn  alnoe.  In  tlw  durs  of  onr  dwWw. 
That  plan  wm  coinniMio'd,  vfaien  th»  wIh  na*r  applandi 
Of  ahlMlnii  oB  imandlii  moat  tnrbdltBt  Faddlea, 
As  good  raw  vaMmUMtWtiUknibmA. 

Some  Weit-Indlan  Idand,  wbose  name  I  ftrgatt 

Wai  the  rMlon  then  chosen  for  thti  Hheme  lO  romantic  i 

And  inofa  tbe  incceaa  the  tint  colony  met. 

That  a  aecond,  Mton  after,  set  ull  o'er  the  Atlantic. 

Behold  thero  nov  s^fe  at  the  long-looked  for  shore, 
Salllns  In  between  tmnks  that  the  Shannon  might  greet. 
And  thinhing  offrlendi  whom,  bnt  tvo  ^ears  before, 
TIm;  bad  Mrrow'd  tolose^  tmt  woold  soon  ag^  meet. 

And  bark  !  tron  the  shore  a  glad  welcome  there  oante— 
•*  Arrab.  Pad4l  tram  Cork,  la  tt  joo,  JOj  sweet  boj  ?  ' 
VhDa  Pat  stood  satoanded,  to  hear  Us  own  name 
Thu  ballad  brbbokdavUa,  whs  oaperM  br  Joy  t " 

Can  It  possibly  be  ?-lulf  amsaasnant— bslf  doubt. 
Pat  UiUDi  again— rub*  hbejrei  and  looks  iteadj  ,■ 
Then  baavea  a  deep  ilgh,  and  In  horror  jMt  ont, 
"  Qood  Lord !  onl;  lbink-»black  and  cnrljr  alreadj  1 

Decelv'd  bj  that  veil  mimick'd  brona  In  his  ears, 
Pat  read  his  own  doom  tn  these  wool-headed  figures. 


The  coloor  of  the  hair,  we  have  stated  all  that  ethnological 
science  teaches  or  can  teach. 

What  is  hair  ?  Long,  thin  skins,  growing  from  the  body 
in  place  of  on  it,  and  filled  with  coloring  inat^r,  just  as  the  skin 
is  colored.  The  hair  is  made  up  of  three  sections :  the  tubu- 
lar depression  in  the  skin,  into  nhich  the  hair  is  inserted ;  the 
root  of  the  hair;  and  the  stutk  filled  with  the  coloring  matter. 
A  hair  might  be  compared  to  a  hyacinth^  in  its  glass^  remem- 
bering that  all  the  nourishment  of  the  hair  is  from  the  root, 
none  from  the  air;  in  fact,  the  coloring  matter  comes  from 
the  blood  through  the  cutaneous  tissues  of  the  head.  The 
hnir  is  not  a  smooth  tube  like  a  quill,  but  has  its  regular  divi- 
siona  or  joinings,  and  it  has  been  declared  that  the  best  resem- 
blance to  the  hair,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  will  be  found  in  a 
series  of  thimbles  placed  one  on  another,  the  thimbles  being 
added  from  the  base. 

The  cells  containing  the  coloring  matter  vary  in  constitution, 
according  to  the  color  of  the  hair.  Liebig  thus  states  the 
results  <S  his  examination  : — 


KairBalr. 


Brows  Hair, 


Black  Hair. 


Carbon    -      -      -  49-345 

Hydrogen        -       -  6*576 

Nitrogen  -       -       -  17*936 

Oxygen  and  Sulphur  -  26*143 


50-622 
6-618 
17-936 
24*829 


49-935 
6*631 
17*986 
26*478 
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Thus  it  appears  that  goldeu  hair  has  its  gloiy  because, 
whilst  there  is  an  excess  of  sulplmr  and  oxygen,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  carbon ;  black  hair  owes  its  oolonr  to  the  excess 

of  carbon,  and  the  deficiency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Yau- 
qnelin  states  that  he  discovered  oxide  of  iron  in  bhick  hair, 
and  also  in  red  hair. 

Withof,  according  to  Halier,  undertook  the  labor  of  count- 
ing the  number  of  hairs  in  heads  of  four  different  colors.  In 
a  red  head  he  found  the  uamber  of  hairs  to  be  88,740;  in  a 
black,  102,962;  in  a  brovn,  109,4)40;  and  in  a  blonde, 
H0,400.  The  black  and  red  heads,  although  possessed  of  less 
hairs  than  the  blonde  and  brown,  were  fully  as  den^e  in  cover- 
ing, owing  to  the  greater  bulk  of  the  individaal  hairs. 

Wichof  states  that  the  length  of  the  hair  ranges  from  twenty 
inches  to  a  yard.  He  calculates  that  the  hair  of  the  beard 
grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  a  week,  and  this  in 
a  year  would  give  a  length  of  six  inches  and  a  half.  There- 
fore if  a  man  shave  regularly  he  will,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
have  cut  off  twenty-seven  feet  of  beard.  It  is  stated  upon 
good  authority  that  in  the  princess  court  at  Sidam,  there  is  a 
nilMength  painting  of  a  carpenter  whose  beard  was  nine  feet 
longi  so  that  when  engaged  at  work  he  was  obliged  to  carry  it 
in  a  bag.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  good  burgomeister.  Bans 
Steingen,  of  Brunn,  in  Upper  Austria,  having,  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1667,  forgotten  to  fold  up  his  beard,  as  he 
ascended  tlie  staircase  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber,  it  be- 
came entangled  with  his  feet,  and  falling  upon  the  stairs  he  was 
so  much  injured  that  be  died  upon  the  spot.  A  portrait  of 
Steingen  was  painted  in  1807,  taken  from  the  baS'relieTo 
whicii  decorates  his  tumb,  by  the  eide  door  of  the  parish  church 
of  Brunn.  In  this  picture  he  is  represented  as  about  six  feet 
high,  with  a  beard  extending  from  his  chin  to  about  two  inches 
below  his  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  beard  of  modern  times  was  that  of 
Martin  van  Butchell.  Like  the  celebrated  Lord  Bokeby,  Van 
Butchell  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  razor,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  touch  his  chin  for  sixteen  years.  His  allusions  to 
this  ornament,  in  the  eccentric  compositions,  are  frequent  and 
amusing.  He  was  fond  of  using  the  following  quotation  from 
Disraeli's  Curionties  ^  Literature : — 

"  Beards  the  delight  of  ancient  beauties.    When  the  fair 
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were  accustomed  to  beliold  their  lovers  with  beards,  the  sight 
of  a  Rhaved  chin  ex(at«d  sentiments  of  horror  and  aversion. 

"To  obev  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops,  Loois  the  Seventh 
of  France,  cropped  his  hair  and  shaved  bis  beard.  Eleanor 
of  Acquitaine,  his  consort,  found  him,  with  this  uncommon 
appearance,  very  ridiculous  and  very  contemptible.  She 
revenged  herself  by  becoming  something  more  than  a  coquette. 
The  king  obtained  a  divorce.  She  then  married  the  Count  of 
Anjon,  who  shorUy  after  ascended  the  £i^Ush  throne.  She 
gave  him  tot  her  marriage  dower  the  rich  provinces  of  Poitoa 
and  Ooienne ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  those  wars  which  for 
three  hundred  years  ravaged  Franoe,  and  which  cost  the  French 
nation  three  millions  of  men,  all  which,  probably,  had  never 
taken  pkoe  if  Louis  the  Seventh  had  not  been  so  rash  as  to 
crop  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard,  by  which  he  became  so  dis- 
gustful in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Eleanor." 

In  another  of  his  advertisements  he  says  : 

"  GHrls  are  fond  of  hair ;  (and  love  comffTtars J,  see  their 
bosom  JHends  : — large  waists,  rmwffs^  tippets.  ■'Jiiet  your  beards 
grow  long,  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  mindyand  body;  Jesus 
did  not  shave,  for  he  knew  better,  Had  fit  been  proper  our 
chins  should  bebai^  would  hair  be  put  there  by  wise  Jehovah, 
who  made  all  things  good  ^' 

Bnt  the  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may 
conceive  the  most  unintelligible  of  Van  ButchelFs  effusions  ou 
this  subject,  is  the  following  :  "  Am  not  I  the  first  healer  (at 
this  day)  of  bad  fistula  ? ,  With  a  handsome  beard,  like  Hip^ 
poerates  t  The  combing  I  sell  one  guinea  each  hair.  (Of 
use  to  the  fair  that  want  fine  children : — can  tell  them  how ; 
it  is  a  secret).  Some  are  quite  auburn  ;  others  silver-white : — 
full  half-a-quarter  long,  growing  (day  and  night)  only  fifteen 
months."  This  appears,  from  the  concluding  words,  to  have 
been  written  only  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  he  first  began  to 
clierish  the  ezcrescence,  and  when  it  had  attained  Uie  length  of 
half-a-qoarter  of  a  yard,  or  four  inches  and  a  hgdf.  About 
two  years  afterwards  he  describes  himself  as  "  a  British  Chris- 
tian man,  with  a  comely  beard  full  eight  inches  long." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although  in  all  the  textures  of  the 
body,  woman  is  finer  than  man,  yet  that  her  hair  is  thicker. 
This  fact  we  learn  from  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  also  states  that 
the  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  to  make  it  thick  is  a  mistake, 
as  it  has  no  such  eflect*    With  regard  to  the  fineness  of  male 
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nnd  female  hair  ho  writes,  "  the  range  of  thicknew  of  the  hait 
in  thirty-six  persons  of  different  sexes,  is  stated  iu  the  accom- 
panying table — 

Man    -  18  1016 

Woman  18  940  yj^ 

Observing  upon  the  color  of  the  hair  Mr.  Wilson  writes : — 

It  is  a  qaestion  to  what  extent  the  hiur,  after  Ita  growth  is  sus- 
ceptible of  inflneDce  proceeding  from  its  formative  element*  the  akin. 
In  otlier  words,  whetner  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  fluids  derived  from 
the  bloodvessels,  and  if  so,  whether  this  power  of  imbibition  extends 
to  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft,  or  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the 
hur  which  is  contained  within  the  hair-tube.    I  have  already  stated 
my  conviction  that  a  transmission  of  fluids  from  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  skin  into  the  substance  of  the  bur  really  occurs  ;  the  quantity 
of  such  fluid  and  its  nature  being  modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution or  state  of  health  of  the  individual.    Hence,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  the  hair  mapr  he  full,  glossy,  and  rich  in  its  hues,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  from  tlie  blood  of  a  nutritive  juice, 
containing  its  proper  proportion  of  oily  and  albuminous  elements. 
Id  persons  out  of  health,  it  may  lose  its  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  be- 
come lanic  and  straight  from  the  imbibition  of  juices  imperfect  in 
composition  and  ill  elaborated  ;  while,  in  a  third  group,  there  may 
be  a  total  absencu  of  such  nutritive  juice,  and  the  hair,  as  a  eonse- 
queoce,  look  dry,  faded,  and,  as  indeed  is  the  ease,  dead.  That  these 
phenomena  do  take  place  iu  the  hair,  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  fre- 
quent observations,  and  I  feel  also  satisfied  that  the  juices  penetrate 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  hair.    That  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  may  cause  a  limitation  in  the  distance  to  which  the  fluids  pro- 
ceed, is  quite  obvious ;  but  these  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
modifying  conditions. 

Now,  if  it  be  established  that  the  hair  is  susceptible  of  permeation 
by  fluids  derived  from  the  blood,  it  follows  that  such  fluids,  being 
altered  in  their  chemical  qualities,  may  possess  the  power  of  iir^)re3- 
sing  new  conditions  on  the  structure  into  which  they  enter.  Thus, 
if  they  contain  an  excess  of  salts  of  lime,  they  may  deposit  lime  in 
the  tissue  of  the  hair,  and  flo  produce  a  change  in  its  appearance 
from  dark  to  grey.  But  the  mysteries  of  vital  chemistry  are  un- 
known to  man,  and  other  and  more  extraordinary  changes  may  be 
produced  iu  the  juices  of  the  blood  by  sufficient  causes,  and  then 
such  pheDomena  may  result  as  the  sudden  eonverrion  of  a  part,  or, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  ot  the  hair  of  the  head,  from  a  dark  coloor  to 
one  of  snowy  whiteneu.  I  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  possibiUtjr  of 
this  change  until  within  the  last  year,  when  an  instance,  which  I 
shall  presently  narrate,  and  which  X  cannot  doubt,  unexpectedly  came 
under  my  notice. 

But,  besides  the  sudden  or  speedy  conversion  of  the  entire  head 
of  hair  from  a  dark  tint  to  white,  the  change  may  be  slow  and 
partial,  and  having  taken  place,  may  either  continue  or  retunif  oo  a 
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ehang^  of  health,  to  its  natural  hue.  This  latter  circumstane 
nints  to  a  curative  indication,  and,  acting  upon  the  suggestion,  I 
ave  in  several  instances  succeeded  in  restoring  the  original  colour 
to  grej  hair  by  medical  means.  The  falloving  quotation  from  the 
letter  of  a  medical  friend  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  alteration  to 
vhioh  I  am  now  referring.  He  says : — "  I  have  observed  my  own 
hair  to  be  more  grey  in  the  sprins  than  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  that  for  several  years  past.  I  think  that  the  Dair  which  shoots 
out  during  the  winto*  ii  wnite,  and  that  ia  the  summer  dvki  and 
the  white  Dair  becomes  dark  as  it  grows  op  in  the  summer."  Ano- 
ther instance,  now  before  me,  ia  that  of  a  lady  who  had  her  head 
shaved  in  consequence  of  disease  uf  the  scalp.  When  the  hair  grew, 
it  was  very  grey,  but  by  degrees  resumed  its  natural  colour.  I  may 
refer  also  to  the  case  of  a  literary  friend,  who,  having  had  bis  head 
shaved  while  residing  in  Kgypt,  found,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
when  he  allowed  it  to  grow,  that  it  was  quite  white.  As  growth 
advanced,  some  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  re-appeared,  but  it 
has  since  gone  back,  and  is  at  present  perfectly  white. 

The  history  of  the  case  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair,  to  which 
I  have  above  alluded,  is  as  follows  :  A  lady,  now  in  her  sixty-second 
year,  had  an  early  and  long  attachment  for  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  was  affianced,  and  who,  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  was  on 
fail  voyage  from  Hull  to  liOndon,  to  complete  his  marriage  engage- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  November  19,  1623,  a  few  days  Aner 
the  time  when  he  had  promised  to  return,  a  letter  was  put  into  her 
hands,  which  conveyed  the  news  of  his  shipwreck  and  death.  She 
instantly  fell  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  remained  in  that  slate  for 
five  hours.  On  the  following  evening,  her  hair,  which  had  previously 
been  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  was  observed  by  her  sister  to  have  be- 
come as  white  as  a  "cambric  handkerchief."  Her  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  retained  their  natural  colour. 

The  distress  into  which  this  poor  lady  was  thrown  by  the  sad 
news  above  related  was  such  that  she  was  unable  to  quit  the  house 
for  sir  months.  Her  whole  system  underwent  convulsion ;  the 
fountain  of  life  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  dried  up,  and  the  very 
colour  of  her  blood  exhausted.  Sulisequently,  the  whole  of  the 
white  hair  fell  off.  and  when  another  crop  appeared,  it  was  grey,  as 
it  itill  remains.  These  details,  corroboi  ated  by  the  sister  who  first 
perceived  the  change,  were  told  to  me,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
with  a  quivering  lip  and  moistened  eye.  Her  heart  has  beaten  ir- 
regularly ever  since. 

Lord  Byron  has  recorded,  in  words  more  durable  than  brass,  an 
instance  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  luur  to  grey  : — 

"  My  hair  is  grey,  though  not  with  years; 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears." 

Prisoner  of  Chilton. 

A  lady  of  some  literary  eminence,  to  whom  I  related  the  foregoing 
instance  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair,  informed  me  that  an  aunt 
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ofher  own  had  become  grey  in  a  few  daye,  in  conHequence  of  the 
shook  occaeioned  to  her  nervous  system  by  finding,  on  waking  in  the 
morning,  a  beloved  sister  lying  dead  by  lier  side.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Marie  Antoinette  both  became  grey  in  a  short  period 
from  grief.  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  are  told^  turned  grey  during  tbe 
night  preceding  his  eiecution.  According  to  Borellns,  two  gentle- 
men, the  one  a  native  of  Languedoo,  the  other  a  Spaniard,  were 
so  violently  affected,  the  first,  by  the  announcement  of  hu  con- 
demnation to  death,  the  latter,  by  the  bare  thought  of  having  in< 
curred  a  serious  punishment,  that  both  l>ecame  blanched  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night.  The  ^avity  with  which  Daniel  Turner 
relates  the  following  caae,  which  he  attributes  to  Schenkius,  ia 
amusing  "  Don  Diego  Osorius,  a  Spaniard  of  a  noble  family, 
being  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  court,  had  prevsiled  with  her 
for  a  private  conference,  under  the  abady  boughs  of  a  tree,  within 
die  mrden  of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  by  the  unfortunate  burkiii^  of 
a  little  dog,  their  privacy  was  beteayed,  the  Toung  gentleman  laied 
by  some  of  the  king's  guard,  and  impriionea:  it  was  oa^tal  to  b« 
found  in  that  place,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned  to  die.  He 
was  10  terrified  at  the  hearing  of  hit  sentence,  that  one  and  the 
same  night  saw  Uie  same  person  youiw  and  old,  being  turned  grey 
as  in  those  stricken  in  years.  The  julor,  moved  at  tbe  sight,  rdated 
the  accident  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  a  prodigy,  who  thereupon  par- 
doned him,  saying,  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his  fault." 
And  ^ain,  this,  n-om  the  same  author  : — A  young  nobleman  '*  was 
cast  in  prison,  and  on  the  morrow  after,  ordered  to  lose  his  head; 
he  passed  the  night  in  snch  fearful  apprehensions  of  deatfa,  ihAi,  the 
next  day,  Cesar  sitting  on  tbe  tribunal,  he  appeared  so  unlike  him- 
self, that  he  was  known  to  none  that  were  present — no,  not  to 
Cssar  himself ;  the  comeliness  and  beauty  oi  his  face  being  va- 
nished, his  countenance  like  a  dead  man's,  his  hair  and  heard  turned 
grey,  and  in  all  respects  so  changed,  that  the  emperor  at  first  ins* 
pected  lome  counterfeit  was  tuntitated  in  his  room.  He  eauaed 
mm,  therefive,  to  be  examined  if  he  were  tbe  same,  and  trial  to  be 
nude  if  bis  h^  and  beard  were  not  thus  changed  by  art ;  bnt  find- 
ing nothing  counterfeit,  astonished  at  the  coontenanee  and  Strang 
via^fe  of  tbe  man,  he  was  moved  to  pity,  and  mercifully  gave  bim 
pardon  for  tbe  crime  he  committed.'  Dr.  Cassan  records  the  case 
of  a  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  on  being  summoned  before 
the  chamber  of  Peers  to  give  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  Jjovel,  un- 
derwent so  powerful  a  revulsion,  that  in  tbe  course  of  one  night  tbe 
hair  was  completely  blanched,  and  a  fbrfuraceous  eruption  appeared 
all  over  her  bead,  upon  her  chest,  and  upon  her  back.  Henry  of 
Navarre,  on  hearing  that  the  edict  of  Nemours  was  conceded,  was 
BO  exceedingly  grieved,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  part  of 
one  of  his  mustacbios  whitened.  In  one  person,  some  of  the  eye- 
lashes became  blanched  from  mental  agitation.  Tbe  writer  of 
the  article.  Zoology,  in  ths  Encyctoptedia  Metropolitana.  '*  has 
known  one  instance  of  a  banker  whose  hair  became  grey  in  the 
courae  of  three  days,  when  under  much  anxiety  during  the  ^eat 
panic  of  1825;  and  also  another  gentleman,  who  at  his  mam  age. 
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when  about  forty  years  old,  bad  a  dark  head  of  hair*  but  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ilia  wedding  trip,  had  become  bo  completely  snow-white, 
even  to  his  eyebrows,  that  bis  friends  aknost  doubted  his  identity." 
Moreaa  narrates*  that  he  once  knew  an  afred  man,  for  whom  soow* 
white  hair  and  a  countenance  deeply  marked  by  the  furrows  of  care, 
inspired  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  age  and  misfortune.  "  My 
hair,'*  said  be,  "  was  as  thou  seest  it  now,  ]sng  before  the  latter 
season  of  my  life.  More  energetic  in  their  effects  than  assiduous 
toil  and  lingering  years,  grief  and  despair,  at  the  loss  of  a  wife 
most  tenderly  loved,  whitened  my  locks  in  a  single  night.  I  was 
not  thirty  years  of  age.  Judge,  then,  the  force  of  my  sufferings  ; 
I  still  bear  them  in  irightful  remembrance," 

I  am  little  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  "modus  operandi"  of  thin 
change  of  colour  of  the  hair,  but  am  content,  for  the  present,  to 
gire  a  fitting  place  to  the  fact  as  it  stands.  The  phenomenon  may 
he  the  result  of  electrical  action  ;  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a 
chemiofi]  alteration  wrought  in  the  very  blood  itself ;  or  It  ma^  be 
a  conversion  for  which  the  tissue  of  the  h^  is  chiefly  responsible* 
In  on^  ooae,  the  followiog  explanatioD,  offered  by  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  Vauquelin*  I  should  feel  inclined  to  discard,  as  partaking 
too  largely  of  the  coarser  operations  of  the  laboratory.  *'  We  must 
suppose,"  says  the  author  in  questioo,  "  to  explain  the  sudden  choi^ 
of  tne  hair,  that  at  the  critical  moment  when  Nature  is  in  revo- 
lution, and  when,  consequently,  the  natural  functions  are  suspended 
or  changed  in  nature,  that  an  a^ont  is  detevoped  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  passing  into  the  hair,  decomposes  the  colouring  mat- 
ter.   This  agent  must  be  an  acid." 

The  rapid  blanching  of  the  hair  derives  an  important  illustration 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  Several  of  the  animals  which  inhabit 
tbe  polar  regions  are  known  to  become  white  during  the 
winter  season,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
lemming.  Sir  John  Boss  remarks  that,  finding  the  lemming,  like 
the  polar  hares  which  bad  been  tamed  and  kept  in  confinement, 
preserve  its  usual  colour  during  the  winter,  he  placed  one  in  the 
open  atr,  on  Uie  first  of  February,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
30"  below  zero.  The  next  morning,  the  far  of  the  cheeks,  and  a 
.spot  upon  each  shoulder,  had  become  perfectly  white.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  the  flanks  were  of  a 
dirty  white  hue,  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  week,  the  animal  was  en- 
tirely white*  with  the  exception  of  a  aaddle-shaped  patch  on  the 
middle  of  the  back.  No  other  change  ensued,  although  the  poor 
animal  was  kept  exposed  to  tbe  cold  until  it  perished.  When  the 
skin  was  examined,  the  white  hairs  were  found  to  be  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  unchanged  patch,  the  blanching  being  confined  to 
that  portion  which  exceeded  in  length  the  natural  hairs.  So  that, 
whun  the  white  ends  were  cut  off,  the  animal  appeared  to  have  re- 
gained, with  very  little  alteration,  its  summer  coat,  and  without 
any  reduction  in  thu  length  of  its  fur. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncnm:noii  to  find  instances  of  agradual  change 
of  cjlor  of  the  hair  referrible  to  a  particular  period  of  suffering, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  gri-yness  of  Mary  Qnesn  of  Scots  and 
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Marte  Antoinette.  AJibert  records,  thtt  after  severe  illncn,  a  bead 
of  brown  hair  was  exchanged  for  one  of  bright  red,  and  in  another 
person^  from  having  been  previously  brown,  the  hur  became  deeply 
olack.  Several  instances  are  narrated  in  which  brown  hair  became 
fair,  and  in  an  old  person  the  white  hair  fell  off,  and  was  replaced 
by  brown.  John  Weelts,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  114,  recovmd 
the  brown  hne  of  his  hair  some  years  before  bis  death;  and  Sir 
John  Stoclair  reports  that  a  Scotchman,  who  died  in  bis  1 10th  year* 
had  his  hair  restored  to  its  original  colour  in  the  latter  years  of  bis 
life.  Susan  Edmonds,  in  the  95th  year  of  her  age,  had  her  hair 
changed  to  black  ;  it  again  became  grey  previously  to  her  death 
at  105.  Dr.  Isoard,  detailing  the  coostitntional  peculiarities  of  a 
particular  family,  obierves,  with  regard  to  one  of  its  members,  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  that  each  time 
she  is  attacked  by  a  fever  peculiar  to  herself,  she  undergoes  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  her  hair,  from  a  pleasing  blonde  to  a  dusky  red  ; 
but  that  so  soon  as  the  febrile  symptoms  itimtniah,  the  nstonl  co- 
lour returns.  A  more  perplexing  case  is  the  following,  conuDODi- 
cated  Dr.  Bruley,  a  physician  of  Fontunebtean,  to  the  Aead«nj 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  1798  : — A  woman,  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
afflicted  with  consumption,  had  fair  bur,  transparent  as  glass  ;  four 
days  before  her  death,  this  hair  became  jet-black.  On  examininf^ 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  Dr.  Bruley  found  the  bulbs  (fistended  to  an 
unusual  size,  and  gorged  with  a  black  pigment,  while  the  roots  of 
those  of  the  fair  hairs  which  yet  remained,  were  p^e  and  shrivelled. 
The  case,  however,  is  imperfect,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lei^h 
of  the  hair  being  unmentioned. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  In  which  the  blanching  of  the 
hair  has  resulted  from  disotvanization  of  the  skin  produced  by  ia- 
flammation  or  accident.  }  have  bad  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
growth  of  white  bur  upon  the  scars  left  by  certain  of  the  diseases 
of  the  scalp.  According  to  Pepys,  Prynne,  the  antiquary,  amused 
the  guests  assembled  around  a  dinner-table  on  one  occasion  by  citing 
the  example  of  **  one  Damfbrd,  that,  being  a  black  man,  did  seals 
Ids  beard  with  mince  pie,  and  it  came  np  again  all  white  in  that 
place,  and  continued  to  his  dying  day."  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the 
white  patches  upon  the  backs  of  horses  whtdi  have  been  galled  by 
the  saddle. 

In  all  ages  tlie  hair  has  been  considered  an  embellishment, 
and  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  every  people  of  the 
earth,  each  according  to  the  national  teste.  On  the  statues 
of  I4ineveh,  and  in  the  temple  of  Thebes  ve  have  it  recorded ; 
in  the  poems  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  tlie  lyrics  of  the  Boinaus 
we  find  it  described. 

Bottiger  lias,  in  his  Sabina,  given  us  a  life-like  sketch  of  the 
art  bestowed  upon  the  hair  of  a  Boman  belle  in  the  days  of 
Rome's  greatness. 

The  smoflthened,  polished,  painted  Sabina,  with  her  new- 
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born  teeth  and  ejrebrows,  summuns  her  circle  of  Itair- 
dressing  girls,  who  to-day  must  exert,  -to  the  almost,  every 
art  of  adorning  that  Hes  within  their  province.  To-day  is  the 
15th  of  July — to-day  is  the  solemn  mustering  of  the  Roman 
knights;  and  every  Soman  lady  that  pretends  to  any  admi- 
ration,  either  of  horses  or  horsemen,  has  secared  a  place  in 
the  balcony  of  some  of  her  friends  that  live  in  the  holy  street 
(via  sacra)  where  the  procession  is  to  pass.  The  young  Satur- 


promenade  and  even  assembly,  is  to  ride  in  the  front  of 
this  festal  parade  of  Castor  and  Pollnx  (the  tutelaries  of  the 
day),  and  is  no  doubt  to  **  witch,  with  noble  horsemanship," 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  the  window-gazers  around  bim. 
What  a  spur  does  all  this  give  to  the  toilette-slaves  of  Sabinat 
How  fervently  does  the  Domina  wish  that  she  may  look  so 
beautiful  in  her  balcony,  as  to  disgrace  the  choice  of  her  lover 
neither  in  his  own  eyes  nor  in  those  of  her  rivals. 

Qold-yellow  hair,  with  a  tendency  to  Uie  fire-red,  has  been, 
ever  since  the  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Germany  (where  hair  of 
that  sort  was  then  universal],*  the  rage  amoug  the  Roman 
ladies — the  sine  qntk  non  of  beauty.  She  who  has  not  received 
such  hair  from  nature,  must  thank  art  for  the  boon  ;  and  so 
is  it  with  our  Sabina.  In  vain  has  she  as  yet  tri»l  every  out- 
landish pomade,  and  caustic-soap,  for  the  colouring  of  her 
locks.f   Their  dark  brown  has  indeed  become  lighter  in  its 

*  All  the  authoritiea,  for  this  fact,  may  be  seen  most  diligently 
collected,  for  the  honour  of  his  coontrj,  the  Dutch  philologist 
Joannes  Arnzen,  in  his  learned  treatise  de  Capillorum  Goloribiu  et 
Tinctura.  •  The  red  or  yellow-staining  pomatum  is  hy  the  way, 
called  in  Martial  (vii.  3S.)  Spuma  Batava.  Luveau  in  his  Historio 
de  France  avant  Clovis,  gives,  as  the  causes  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  colour  of  French  hair,  the  use  of  mustard 
and  the  mixture  of  Italian  blood.  He  might  perhaps  have  added, 
the  increased  use  of  wine,  and  other  changes  in  the  mode  of  living. 

t  How  strange  are  the  varistiona  of  fashion  I  At  present, 
every  ladjr  in  France  or  England,  who  has  any  tin^e  of  the  red  in 
her  bair,  is  sure  to  employ  meuis  for  altering  it.  Bzactly  the 
reverse  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Koman  ladies.  The  cauatic 
soap— (the  spuma  caustica  of  Martial,)  (xiv.  26),  the  moda  of  pre- 
paring which  IB  justly  described  by  Pliny,  xxviii.  12.  Compare 
Wesseling  on  Diodorus,  1. 1.  p.  351) — which  was  sent  for  fi'om  France 
for  the  purpose  of  reddening  the  hair,  when  it  was  applied  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  producing  a  most  unhealthy  and  bloating 
effect.  Read  the  faiatory  of  a  certain  heroic  Roman  in  Plutarch  (t. 
ii>  p.  T71i  ed  frank),  and  compare  it  with  some  passages  in  Beck- 
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die,  but  tlicy  still  want  the  high  golden  lustre,  the  exquisite 
reddish.  Already  had  she  alinost  made  up  her  miud  to  take 
tiie  bold  step  Tecoinmended  by  some,  but  strenaoosly  con- 
demned  by  others  uf  her  advisers,  of  cutting  off^  mercilessly, 
her  stubborn  locks,  and  buying,  in  their  stead,  a  beautiful 
blonde  periwig,  from  au  old  woman  by  the  temple  of  Hercules 
who  had  just  received  a  supply  of  the  genoine  Sicambriaii 
yellow  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But,  in  these  day^  a 
pemqne  was  considered  as  the  dernier  resort,  a  thing  never  to 
be  used  unless  every  means  of  avoiding  it  failed ;  because  one 
who  wore  a  periwig  could  not  hope  to  conceal  her  trick  from 
the  company  she  met  with  in  the  Public  Baths.  How  much 
does  Horace  laugh  over  the  ill  luck  of  the  witch,  Sagana,  who 
in  her  panic  parted  with  her  wig  !*  Sabina,  ther^ore^  would 
fain  avoid  having  recourse  to  this  anchor  of  necesmty.  Luckily 
Nape,t  the  eldest  and  moat  confidential  of  her  hair  attendants, 
has  received  the  lecip^for  a  totally  new  gold  salve,  from  a  (jal- 


tnan's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv.  S.  5.  Thb  buroin^  effect  of 
the  application  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Cato'a  Origines,  pre* 
aervea  by  Servius — "  Mulieres  nostras  cinere  capillum  ungitabant  ut 
rutilus  esset  erinis."  Isaac  Vossius  (in  CatuUnmj  p.  142)  deduces, 
from  the  use  of  this  Boap,  the  name  Ginerarius,  which  occurs  aa 
applied  to  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Bomau  lady's  toilette. 

*  Sermon.  I.  8.  48i  altum  SssansB  Oaliendrum,  &c. 

But  we  must  not  fotvet  that  Uiere  is  a  great  diCFereiiee  between 
the  i^ereut  periods  of  Roman,  fashion,  and  perhaps  in  the  text, 
this  is  a  little  overlooked.  It  is  true,  that  the  earlier  Boman  poets 
do  speak  about  crines  empts,  bought  hair.  &c.  but  it  is  always  witJi 
dtsguat  and  in  derision.  When  Mesaalina,  for  example,  wishes  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  Mulier  perdita,  she  covers^  her  black 
hair  with  a  yellow  wig  (nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero.) 
The  careful  historiographer  of  peruques,  Nicolai  (uber  d.  gebrauch 
dcr  falschen  haare  und  peruuken  in  aiten  und  ncuen  zeiten  mit  66 
kapfern  Berlin  1801),  has  distinguished,  with  great  accuracy,  between 
the  early  period  when  periwigs  were  worn  omy  from  the  last  neces- 
sity,  or  oy  courtezans,  and  the  later,  in  which  the  use  of  false  hair 
was  OS  universal  at  Rome  as  it  has  ever  been  in  Paris.  The  bald 
marble  busts  at  Potsdam,  from  which  one  can  remove  the  marble 
periwigs,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  mode  at 
one  time.  But  indeed,  with  regard  to  these,  Visconti  has  made  a 
very  delicate  observation,  viz.  that  thn  statutes  might  have  been 
made  bald  by  the  order  of  their  vain  originals,  simply  that  they 
might  be,  from  time  to  time,  altered  so  as  not  to  disgrace  their 
faslb  ion,  or,  perhaps,  betray  their  age.— See  Museum  Pio-Glemen* 
tinum,  t.  IL  t.  51.  p.  91. 

•f-  The  name  of  a  hair-dressing  girl  in  Ovid. 
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lie  perfumer  who  ha«  his  booth  near  the  Circus  Maxiinusi. 
The  hair  must  be  carefully  washed  over  and  over  with  this  new 
water  of  deceit,  and  then  suffered  to  dry  and  crisp  in  the 
suQ.*  Sabina,  in  order  that  she  may  have  perfect  leisure  to 
try  the  effect  of  this  new  remedy,  has  passed  some  days  iu  the 
country,  at  a  celebrated  bath. — Yestraday  morning  siie  had 
ber  hair  completely  saturated  for  the  last  time  with  a  dry 
goldeD  powder  and  this  far-famed  salve,  carled  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  then  packed  up  into  a  sort  of  cap,  which  is  again 
covered  with  a  species  of  bladder .f  In  this '  attire  has  she 
been  into  the  city — in  this  has  she  spent  the  whole  night;  and 
now  is  come  the  important  moment^  when  the  bandf^es  are  to 
be  removed  by  Nape,  and  the  efficacy  or  inefflcacy  of  the 
spell  to  be  aBCertained.  "  Oh !  how  red  I "  "  Aurora  her- 
self is  not  more  golden-haired  I "  Such  are  the  unanimous 
exclamations  of  the  attendants,  and  Sabina,  between  her  own 
wishes  and  their  assurances,  is  persnaded,  when  she  looks  into 
ber  mirror,  that  her  hair  is  red  I  She  smiles  with  joyful 
satisfaction,  and  seats  herself  loftily  in  the  Oathedra,  where 
four  attendants  are  to  fimish  the  last  and  most  costly  part  of 
her  coiffore,  while  Kalamis  applies  the  iron  which  she  has 
made  hot  in  a  little  silver  basin  of  charcoal,  and  crisps  the 
hair  in  the  front  into  small  curls  and  ringlets  (meches  et 
crochets.)  Pscecas,  with  a  dexterity  which  only  long  practice 
could  produce,  tinctures  the  long  floating  locks  that  are  to  be 
bound  upon  the  summit  with  costly  nard-oil  and  oriental 
essences,  in  order  that  for  the  whole  day  they 
may  exhale  the  breath  of  Ambrosia.  What  the  comical 
Jjuciau  sayS}  that  ^  they  lavish    the    whole  substance 


*  Bartoliaus  assertSj  that  the  modern  Italian  ladies  make  use  of 
the  sun'a  rays  for  colonring  their  hair.— See  Beinesiui  Inscript, 

class,  ii.  69. 

f  The  iron  with  which  the  hair  woa  curled  was  called  imA^^hc 
or  calamiatrum.  The  slaves  who  applied  it  were  called  by  the  very 
singular  name  of  Giniflones.  The  cap  for  covering  the  hair  was 
called  properly  Galantica.  The  use  of  the  bladder  is  mentioned  by 
MartidCviii.  33). 

Fortiter  intortos  servat  vtsica  capillas, 
The  hair  was  sometimes  put  into  a  net-cap  or  redesilla  ;  the  proper 
Greek  name  for  this  was  xtK^jp»Xt<  which  is  rendered  by  Heyslus 
nAmMuiM  or  wfur^t^c**-  '^'he  Greek  ladies  used  this  kind  of  cap 
as  commonly  as  the  Spanish  or  Italian  ladies  do  at  this  day  their 
redenlhu. 
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Bubstance  of  their  liuebands  upon  the  hair,  so  tliat  all  Arabia 
seems  to  breathe  frooi  the  lockb  of  one  of  them/'  is  now 
proved  to  be  no  exaggeration.  The  Greek  historians  inform 
us,  that  the  Queens  of  Persia  had  the  revenues  of  great  cities 
and  provinces  set  apart  for  their  salve-monej ;  and  perhaps  onr 
Sabina  is  scarcely  less  extravagant  in  her  ideas.  Tt  is  true* 
that  slie  is  ignorant  of  so  many  sweet  smelling  powders  and 
extracts  afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  Pom[»ulour,  King- 
stoUj  Portland,  &c.  but  what  are  all  these  when  oompaxed  with 
the  apparatus  of  salve-flasks  and  Nartbekia,  possessed  by  a 
Koman  lady  of  the  first  rank  ?  The  perfume  dealers  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  had,  with  wonderful  inventiveness, 
subdivided  these  articles  of  luxury,  and  euhaiiced  their  price. 
Two  articles  of  Indian  produce,  the  root  of  the  plant  kostum,* 
and  the  leaf  of  the  spikenard,  were  in  general  the  principal 
and  the  most  costly  ingredients  in  those  salve-oils.  But  these 
perfsraes  were  so  varied  by  their  minor  refinements,  that  in 
the  work  of  an  ancient  physician  upon  the  art  of  the  toilette, 
five  and  twenty  different  species  are  enumerated.f  So  soon 
as  Pscecas  has  finished  her  work,  Kypassis  begins  hers, — a 
negress  slave,  active,  cunning,  flattering,  the  best  of  ail  go* 
betweens,  tlie  confidante  and  favourite  of  Sabina.^  The  prin- 
cipal mangement  of  this  department  of  the  toilette  fulls  to 
her  share.  It  is  hers  to  arrange  the  locks  already  combed  and 
perfumed  by  the  others — it  is  hers  to  form  them  into  that  high 
and  swellii^  shape  which,  in  the  lauguage  of  the  Boman  fair, 
was  called  generally  Nudus,  the  knot,  but  of  which  there 
were  a  thousand  varieties,  and  a  thousand  minor  appeUatiou. 
The  dark  Kypasses  now  selects  from  tlie  casket  of  her  mistress 

*  Tbe  first  of  these  was  c&Iled  (par  excellence)  radix,  the  root  j 
the  second  folium,  the  leaf.  Our  krat  accurate  information  concvr- 
uing  the  nature  of  each  has  been  derived  from  the  Buglish  writers 
who  have  visited  Calcutta;  as,  Sir  W.  Jones  in  tbe  Asiatic  Miscel- 
lanies, and  Gilbert  Blanc  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
cxzx.  p.  2.  The  ^eat  consumption  of  these  articles  in  the  cosmetic 
art  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  enormous  traffic  in  the  spices  of 
India,  which  was  then  to  the  gold  what  China  is  now  to  the  silver  ni 
Europe.  See  Dr.  Robinson's  Historical  Disquisition,  s.  II.  p.  54. 
Sic. 

t  Grito,  physician  to  the  Empress  Plotiua.  See  his  list  of  these 
essences  and  salves  in  FabricuB  Bibl.  Qrtec  vol.  xii.  p.  600. 

X  Negress  slaves  practised  the  same  arts,  and  attuned  the  same 
favour  among  the  Roman  ladies  a»  they  do  now  amoov  the  lasy 
Creole,  or  Europeui  Ladies  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  BrasiL 
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the  lai^e  and  sculptured  dressing-pin,  which  is  to  bind  together 
the  whole  maf»  of  locks;  nor  is  her  choice  without  its  difficulties. 
The  object  is  to  select  that  whose  omameiita  may  express,  hy 
the  happiest  aliasioii,  something  of  the  secret  wishes  of  the 
wearer.  The  first  she  pulled  oat  was  one,  the  head  of  wliich 
represented  a  rich  Corinthian  capital,  sustaining  a  statue  of 
Psyche,  with  Cupid  in  her  arms.  Bat  a  luckier  thought  at 
last  recalled  to  Kypassis  a  pin  which  bore  on  its  summit  a 
goddess  of  plenty  (Abundantia)  with  a  dolphin  on  her  left, 
and  in  her  right  liand  the  cornncopia;  on  her  head  the  two  high 
horns,  the  well-kuown  symbols  of  Isis.  Sabina  had  been 
wont  to  wear  this  pin  when  she  attended  the  worship  of  Isis 
by  the  side  of  Tiber;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  her  Sa- 
tuniinus  had  of  late  attended  Iier  by  the  appointment  of  Ky- 
passis.  The  pin  itself,  moreover,  was  a  new  year's  gift  of  the 
youth,  and  Sabina  well  understood  the  meaning  of  Kvpassia 
in  selecting  it.  It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  for  Boman 
gallants  to  send  such  articles  of  dress  to  their  mistresses^ 
wrapped  op  in  little  pieces  of  parchment,  containing  love 
mottos.  Of  these  the  poet  of  fashion  and  gallantry.  Martial, 
had  composed  an  innumerable  variety  for  every  possible  oc- 
casion and  every  possible  ornament.  The  golden  pin  of  Satur- 
ninus  was  unfolded  from  a  covering  which  bore  on  it  these  words :  * 

"  Tennia  ne  madid!  violent  Bombycina  crines, 
Figat  aoua  tortas  austineatque  comas  I  "f 

Nape,  the  soperintendent  of  the  whole  band,  herself  a 
scientific  mistress  of  hair^dressing,  now  terminates  the  labour 
of  her  inferiors.    Her  lady  has  taken  care  to  have  her  eduua- 

*  The  same  things  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Mt^fiQtu  or 
»{iC»A«(  was,  in  Latin,  Nodus.  The  pin  or  needle  which  fattened 
this  was  the  acua  discriminalis.  ThU  pin,  which  was  of  many 
inches  io  length,  was  at  Uraes  hollow,  and  might  be  made  to  contain 
pobon,  like  Bie  ring  of  Hannibal.  This  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  it  by  the  celebrated  poisoning  woman  Martina  (see  Tacitus, 
Anoal  III.  7,)  ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  thought  many,  that 
Cleopatra  terminated  her  existence  by  means  of  a  poison-pin  of  thu 
same  klad,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  asp.  See  Dio  Cassias,  s. 
C44.  24.  with  the  note  of  Beimarus.  In  countries  where  tho 
excise  is  verjr  strictly  attended  to,  we  sometimes  hear  of  modern 
ladies  smaggling  lace  under  their  periwigs.  The  ancient  damea 
concealed  in  the  same  way  the  instrument  of  death.  Who  need 
wonder,  after  this,  at  the  naif  and  heroic  style  of  the  Antique  ? 
I  Martial,  xiv.  24. 
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ted  ill  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  ait,  so  that  she 
can  pronoQDce  a  skilful  judgment  concerning  everj  variety  of 
coiffure^  and  tell  with  the  precision  of  an  artist,  what  suits 
and  what  does  not  suit  every  particular  shape  of  head,  every 
form  of  countenance,  every  species  of  hair,  every  variety  of 
costume.*  Even  to-day  there  is  room  for  no  small  doubt  and 
discussion,  whether  Sabina  should  hav«  her  front  locks  &s- 
tened  with  a  diadem>  and  leave  the  others  to  float  in  careless 
ringlets,  or  whether  she  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  her  hair 
bundled  into  one  toap^  over  her  forehead.  The  diadem  was 
originally  the  same  with  that  worn  by  kings,  and  on  the  busts 
of  Apotheiscd  heroesi  a  narrow  ligature  around  the  whole 
head,  which  suffered  only  a  few  small  rin^ets  t«  escape  and 
cluster  on  the  front ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  broad  blandeau 
above  the  eyes,  rising  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the 
shape  of  a  se^ent  of  a  circle.  This  appearance  was  produced 
at  times  by  a  plate  of  beaten  gold  fastened  above  the  oandean, 
more  frequenuy  the  bandeau  it^f  was  covered  with  plate  work 
and  set  with  peails.  But  this  head-dreaa  waa  of  too  majestic 
and  Jnnonian  a  character  for  this  day.  Sabina,  to-day, 
wishes  not  to  impress  with  awe,  bat  to  conquer  and  to  please; 
so  she  adopts  the  knot.  This  consists  of  the  hair  itself,  the 
various  locks  being  all  entwined  and  knotted  together  upon 
the  front,  and  the  swell  produced  by  them  being  again  sus- 
tained by  lesser  locks  twisted  up  upon  it  from  the  sides.f 

Hair,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,"  should  be  abundant,  soft,  flexi- 
ble, growing  in  long lodEs,  of  a  coIot  suitable  to  the  ^in;  thick 
in  the  mass,  delicate  and  distinct  in  the  particular.  The  mode 
of  wearing  it  should  differ.   Those  who  have  it  growing  low  in 

*  We  know  from  the  Roman  Uw  books  these  hair  dreuiag  maids 
received  an  education  of  several  monthe.  We  find  that  sadi  as  bad 
ouljr  been  instructed  for  two  months,  were  not  entitled  to  the  amel- 
latum  of  artists.  Dig.  xxxiL  65.  3.  There  is  nothmg  new,  men- 
fore,  in  the  pompouty  of  the  French  artistes  and  academies  de  che- 
veux. 

f  The  diadem  arose  out  of  the  Nimbus  or  Xftn^wt-  The  swell 
of  hair  adopted  by  Babina  on  this  occasion  was  not  only  called  by 
the  general  name  of  nodusi  but  by  the  more  precise  one  of  tutnlos* 
There  is  perfect  evidence  that  it  was  an  usual  thing  for  a  Bonian 
lady  to  have  a  maid  for  this  part  of  her  dress  alone,  as  is 
represented  in  the  text.  An  Ornatrix  a  Tutulo  occurs  in  an  andeot 
inscription  in  Gruter,  dlxzix.  3.  Compare  Ouasco's  Dissertasione 
ToscolaDa  sopra  uu*  antiea  ioscrizione  appartanente  ad  una  omatrice. 
Boma,  1771. 
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the  nape  of  the  neck,  should  prefer  wearing  it  in  looks  hanging 
dowii,  rattier  timn  turned  up  with  a  comb.    The  gathering  it, 
howerer,  in  that  nunner  u  delicate  and  feminine,  and  snita 
many.   In  genend,  the  mode  trf  wearing  the  hair  is  to  be  re- 
golated  according  to  the  shape  of  the  head.    Binglets  hanging 
abont  the  forehead  suit  almost  ever^bodj.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  fashion  of  parting  the  hair  smoothly,  and  drawing  it  tight 
beck  on  either  side  is  becoming  to  few.    It  has  a  look  of 
vanity,  instead  of  simplicity.   The  face  must  do  everyUiing  for 
it  which  is  asking  too  ranch,  especially  aa  hair,  in  its  freer 
state,  is  the  ornament  intended  for  it  by  nature.    Hair  is  to 
the  hnman  aspect,  what  foliage  is  to  the  landscape.  This 
analogy  is  so  striking  that  it  has  been  compared  to  flowers,  and 
even  to  fruit.   The  Greek  and  other  poets  talk  of  hyaointhine 
locks,  of  clustering  lodca  (an  image  taken  from  grapes),  of 
locks  like  tendrils.    The  fovorite  epithet  for  a  Greek  beauty 
was    well-haired and  the  same  epithet  was  applied  to  woods. 
ApuleioB  says  that  Yenns  herself,  if  she  were  bald,  would  not 
be  Venus.    So  entirely  do  we  agree  with  him,  so  much  do  we 
think  that  the  sentiment  of  anything  beautiful  even  where  the 
real  beauty  is  wanting,  is  the  best  part  of  it,  that  we  prefer 
the  help  of  artificial  hair  to  an  ungraceful  want  of  it.    We  do 
not  wish  to  be  deceived.    We  should  like  to  know  that  the 
hair  was  artificial;  or  at  least  that  the  wearer  was  above  dis- 
guising the  fact.   Thia  would  show  her  worthy  of  being  al- 
lowed it.    We  remember,  when  abroad,  a  lady  of  quality,  an 
Englishwoman,  whose  beauty  was  admired  by  all  J^^lorenoe ; 
but  never  did  it  appear  to  us  so  admirable,  as  when  she  ob- 
served one  d^y  that  the  ringlets  that  hung  from  under  her  cap 
were  not  her  own.    Here,  thought  we,  it  is  not  artifice  that 
assists  beaaty ;  it  is  truth.    Here  is  a  woman  who  knows  that 
there  is  a  beauty  in  hair  beyond  the  material  of  it,  or  the  pride 
of  being  thought  to  possess  it.    Oh,  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  day, 
see  what  it  is  to  live  in  an  age  of  sentiment,  instead  of  yoar 
mere  periwigs,  and  reds  and  whites  I    The  first  step  in  taste  is 
to  dislike  all  artifice  j  the  next  is  to  demand  nature  in  her  per- 
fection ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  to  find  out  the  hidden  beauty, 
which  is  the  soul  of  beauty  itself,  to  wit,  the  sentiment  of 
it.   The  loveliest  hair  is  nothing,  if  the  wearer  is  incapable  of 
a  grace.    The  finest  eyes  are  not  fine  if  they  say  nothing. 
What  is  the  finest  harp  to  us,  strung  with  gold,  and  adorned 
with  a  figure  of  Venus,  if  it  answer  with  a  discordant  note. 
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and  hath  no  chords  in  it  6i  to  be  wakened  P  Long  live,  ther^< 
fore,  say  we,  lovely  natural  locks  at  five-and-twenty,  and 
lovely  artificial  locks,  if  they  most  be  resorted  to,  at  five-and- 
thirty,  or  ftKty.  Let  the  harp  be  new  stmng.  if  the  frame 
warrant  it,  and  the  aounding  board  hath  a  delicate  utterance. 
A  woman  of  taste  ahonld  no  more  scruple  to  resort  to  such 
helps  at  one  age,  than  she  would  consent  to  resort  to  them  at 
an  age  when  no  such  locks  exist  in  nature.  Till  then,  let  her 
not  cease  to  help  herself  to  a  plentiful  supply.  The  spirit  in 
which  it  is  worn  gives  the  right  to  wear  it.  Affectation  and 
pretension  spoil  everything :  sentiment  and  simplicity  warrant 
It.  Above  all  things  cleanlineaa.  This  should  be  the  motto 
<tf  personal  beanty.  Let  a  woman  keep  what  hair  she  has 
clean,  and  she  may  adorn  or  increase  it  as  she  pleases.  Oil, 
for  example,  is  two  different  things,  on  clean  hair,  and  unclean. 
On  the  006}  it  is  but  an  a^ravation  of  the  dirt :  to  the  other, 
if  not  moist  enough  by  nature,  it  may  add  a  reasonable  grace. 
The  beat,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  can  most  dis- 
pense with  it.  A  lover  is  a  little  startled,  when  he  finds  tiie 
paper,  in  which  a  lock  of  hair  has  been  enclosed,  stained  and 
spotted  as  if  it  had  wrapped  a  clieese  cake.  Ladies,  when 
about  to  give  away  locks,  may  as  well  omit  the  oil  that  time, 
and  be  content  with  the  washing.  If  they  argue  that  it  will 
not  look  so  glossy  in  those  eyes,  in  which  they  desire  it  to 
shine  most,  let  them  own  as  much  to  the  favored  person,  and 
he  will  never  look  at  it  but  tlieir  candour  shall  give  it.a  doable 
lustre. 

'  Love  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye,' 
and  how  much  does  not  sincerity  add  to  love  I  One  of  the 
excuses  for  oil  is  the  perfume  mixed  with  it.  The  taste  for 
this  was  carried  so  &r  amoug  the  ancients,  that  Anacreon  does 
not  scruple  to  wish  that  the  painter  of  liis  mistress*  portrait 
could  convey  the  odour  breathing  from  her  delicate  oiled  tresses. 
Even  this  tt^te  seems  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  A  little 
black-eyed  relation  of  ours  (often  called  Molly  from  a  certain 
dairy-maid  turn  of  hers,  and  our  regard  for  old  English  cus- 
toms), has  hair  with  a  natural  scent  of  spice." 

The  poets  of  antiquity,  and  the  modern  ones  after  them, 
talk  much  of  yellow  and  golden  tresses,  tresses  like  the  mom, 
&c.  Much  curiosity  has  been  evinced  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  famous  poetical  hair ;  and  as  mnch  anxiety  shown  in 
hoping  that  it  was  not  red.   May  we  venture  to  say  in  behalf 
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of  red  hair,  that  we  are  not  of  those  ia  whose  ejes  it  is  so  very 
shocking?  Perhaps,  aa  "pity  melts  the  soul  to  love,"  there 
may  be  something  of  such  a  feeliog  in  our  tenderness  for  that 
Pariah  of  a  color.  It  must  be  owned  tliat  hair  of  this  com* 
plexion  appears  never  to  have  been  in  request;  and  vet,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  liking  of  the  ancients  for  all  the  other 
shades  of  yellow  and  gold,  a  good  red-headed  commentator 
might  render  it  a  hard  matter  to  pronouuca,  that  Theocritus 
has  not  given  two  of  his  beautiful  swains  hair  amounting  to  a 
po»tive  fiery.  Mre-red  is  the  epitheti  however  it  may  be  un- 
jdcrstood. 

"  Both  fieiv-tressed  heads,  both  in  their  bloom." 
We  do  not  believe  the  golden  hair  to  have  been  red,  but 
tills  we  believsj  that  it  was  nearer  to  it  than  most  colors,  and 
that  it  went  a  good  deal  beyond  what  it  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  have  been,  auburn.  The  word  yellow,  a  convertible  term  for 
it,  will  not  do  for  aubuni.  Auburn  ia  a  rare  and  glorious 
color,  and  we  suspect  will  always  be  more  admired  by  us  of 
the  north,  where  the  fair  complexions  that  recommended 
golden  hair  are  as  easy  to  be  met  with,  aa  they  are  difficult  in  the 
south.  Both  Ovid  and  Anacreon,  the  two  greatest  masters  of 
the  ancient  world  in  painting  external  beauty,  seem  to  have 
preferred  it  to  golden,  notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  in 
the  other's  favour;  unless,  indeed,  the  hair  they  speak  of  was 
too  dark  in  its  ground  for  auburn.  The  Latin  poet,  in  his 
fourteenth  love  elegy,  speaking  of  tresses  wliich  he  says  Apollo 
would  have  envied,  and  which  lie  prefers  to  those  of  Venus  aa 
Appelles  painted  her,  tells  us,  that  they  were  neither  black  nor 
golden,  but  mixed,  as  it  were,  of  both.  And  he  compares 
them  to  cedar  on  the  declivities  of  Ida,  with  the  bark  strip^. 
This  implies  a  dash  of  tawny.  We  have  seen  pine-trees  m  a 
southern  evening  sun,  take  a  lustrous  burnished  aspect  between 
dark  and  golden,  a  good  deal  like  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
color  he  alludes  to.  Anacreon  describes  hair  of  a  similar 
beauty.  His  touch,  as  uaual,  is  brief  and  exquisite- 
Deepening  inwardly,  a  dun ; 
Sparkling  golden,  next  the  sun.* 
Which  Ben  Johnson  has  rendermJ  in  a  line— 
"Gold  upon  a  ground  of  black.'* 

67 
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Perhaps,  coutinnes  Hant,  the  true  auburn  is  something  more 
Instrooalluoughoiit,  and  more  metallic  than  this.  Thecedarvidi 
the  bark  strifmed  lodes  more  like  it  At  aU  events  that  it 
is  not  the  golden  hair  of  the  ancients  has  been  proved  in  oar 
opinion  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  memorandum  in  our  posBession 
worth  a  thousand  treatises  of  the  learned.  This  is  a  aolitaiy 
hair  of  tiie  famous  Lucretia  Bo^ia,  whom  Ariosto  has  so 
praised  far  her  virtues,  and  whom  the  rest  of  tin  world  is  so 
contented  to  think  a  wretch.* 

It  was  given  ns  by  a  lamented  Mend  t  who  obtained  it 
from  a  lock  of  her  hair  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  l&nxy 
at  Milan.   On  the  envelope  he  put  a  happy  motto— 

'*  And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 
If  ever  hair  was  golden,  it  is  this.  It  is  not  red,  it  is  not 
yellow,  it  is  not  anbum :  it  is  golden,  and  notiiing  else ;  and, 
though  natural  looking  too,  must  have  had  a  surprising  vp- 
pearance  in  the  mass.  Lucretia,  beautiful  in  eveiy  respect, 
must  have  looked  like  a  vision  in  a  picture,  an  angel  from 
the  snn.  Xlverybody  who  sees  it,  cries  out  and  prmiounces 
it  the  real  thing.  We  must  confess,  after  all,  we  mekx  the 
auburn,  as  we  conatme  it.  It  forms,  we  think,  aaner  dude 
for  the  skin ;  a  richer  warmth ;  a  ^rker  lustre.  Bat  La- 
cretia's  hair  must  have  been  still  divine.  Mr.  Landon,  whom 
ve  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  over  it, 
as  other  acquaintances  commence  over  a  botUe,  was  inspired 
on  the  occasion  with  the  following  verse : — 

"  Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august. 
And  nigh  for  adoration; — bow  thou*rt  dust  I 
AU  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits  infdd— 
Calm  hair,meand*ring  with  pellnctdgold  I" 
The  sentiment  implied  in  the  last  line  will  be  echoed  by  every 
bosom  that  has  worn  a  lock  of  hair  next  it,  or  longed  to  do 
so.    Hair  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  lasting  of  our  ma- 
terials ;  and  survives  us,  like  love.   It  is  so  light,  so  gentle, 
so  escaping  from  the  idea  of  death,  that  with  a  lock  of  hair 
belonging  to  a  child  or  a  firieud,  we  may  almost  look  np  to 

•  MrAoMOe  must  b«  exMpted,  who  has  coma  into  the  field  to  run 
a  tilt  for  her.  We  wish  his  Unce  may  turn  out  to  be  the  golden 
lanco  of  the  poet,  and  overthrow  all  nil  opponents.  The  greatest 
scandal  in  the  world,  is  the  readiness  of  theworldtobelieTefleaDdal. 

t  Lord  Bjrron. 
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faeftvra  and  compere  Dotea  with  the  angelic  nature ;  ma;  al* 
most  ny,  "  1  have  a  {rieee  of  thee  here,  not  unworthjr  of  ihj 
being  now.** 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  disagreeable  to  many  of  our  readers 
to  examine  somewhat  more  at  length  into  the  different  me- 
thods of  dressing  the  hair,  and  the  different  kinds  (rf  hair 
pins,  as  both  may  be  illostrated  by  the  actual  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Then  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  toilette 
which  we  ehall  hereafter  attempt,  in  like  manner,  to  render 
more  familiar. 

The  simplest,  and  in  the  old  igbau  times  of  Rome,  the  most 
common  head  dress,  was  merely  a  rolling  together  of  the  whole 
hair  opon  the  top  of  the  head,  cither  with  or  without  a  pre- 
vioas  (Uviaioa  oi  it  into  two  great  locks.  Hie  hair  tha 
dressed  was  held  together  in  general  by  a  narrow  band,  the 
taanA  or  fascia,  of  whieh  many  spemmena  may  be  seen  in  the 
collection  of  antique  heads.* 

This  sim[de  method  of  arranging  the  hair  was  particularly 
oomneaieiit  for  the  wearers  of  garlands,  and  therefore  was  in 
oae  among  the  Greeka  dao,  trho  indeed  never  ftiiled  to 
reconcile  the  utmost  elegance  with  the  otmoet  plainness.  The 
greatand onchaDgingmodel of  the  mmied Roman  ladies  or  ma- 
teons,however,wasfdway8tobebundin  the  Testes;  and  as  these 
woreanop6nveil,whichwBs£Bst^doDthe  bead,  and  feUdowa  on 
tlw  shoalders,  thematronseopyingthemintoodueed  the  nuiversal 
feriiion  of  the  vkta  matronuis.t 

"So  this  eimple  onament  fa^oa  added  so  much,  that  out 
of  it  arose  all  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  bandeau  or 
diadem.  As  the  eeneral  luxury  of  Roman  manners  advanced, 
it  became  the  mode  to  weave  the  hair  with  pearls,  alter  the 
Oriental  fashion,  at  one  time— «t  another,  to  crown  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  lotus,  with  enormous  feathers,  or  with  other 
symbols  of  fro^idnesa,  a  I'figyptiemie.  It  is  wdl  known 
how  popular  tlw  worship  of  Ins  and  Seram  beeasM  in  Borne 
(ow»ds  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city ;  and  this 
will  aooount  (oi  the  prevalence  of  these  fariiions,  in  themselves 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  gracefulness. 

Bat  by  fur  tike  most  eoimdmble  change  which  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  hair  dressing  of  the  Roman  ladies  waaintrodnced 

•  &a  Oaylui  Recnsil  i'Atai%mta,  toL  1.  plate  76. 
f  Sm  Bronse  d'Brcidaoo,  vol.  II.  tab.  Ixaxl. 
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after  the  victories  gained  over  the  German  tribea  of  BelgiaiHi 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Not  contended  with  borrowiug 
the  barbarous  and  hom-Iike  nodi  of  these  people  thej  would 
needs  imitate  the  colors  of  their  hair  also,  and  asnime  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Tiber  the  same  yellow  or  reddish  locks  wnicfa 
were  then  so  universal  upon  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  Schelde, 
and  the  Maese.  The  best  account  of  the  methods  of  con- 
verting  dark  liair  into  light  hues  majr  be  found  in  one  of 
Lafpntaine's  romances,  Heymerm  von  Flaming,  These  arts, 
however,  effectual  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  wen  soon  fonnd 
to  be  very  troublesome,  and  the  custom  of  weanng  peroqoes, 
already  familiar  upon  the  stage,  was  first  introduced  into  pri- 
vate life  oat  of  this  new  rage  for  red  hair.  The  wives  of  the 
Licambri  and  the  Catli  were  stript  of  their  flowing  curls, 
in  order  to  supply  the  insatiable  market  of  tlie  Koman  Ma- 
tronce.  The  same  folly  which  was  last  century  so  common  in 
Paris,  was  then  no  less  so  in  Borne. 

In  Ovid*s  Art  of  Love  we  find  the  po^  of  gallantry  lankly 
confessing,  Uiat  it  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  enamerate 
the  acorns  upon  a  huge  oak,  than  to  count  up  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Roman  ladies'  head-dresses.  TItere  are  eight  main  di- 
visions of  the  subject,  however,  upon  which  he  does  touch ; 
there  is  the  method  of  combing  it  flat  off  the  head,  and  carl- 
ling  it  down  over  the  ears,  which  this  master  leoommeuds  to 
long  faced  ladies  of  the  Quixote  race.* 

There  is  the  method  of  combing  the  hair  entirely  up  from 
the  ears,  and  curling  it  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which,  with 
equal  propriety,  he  recommends  to  the  round*faced.  The 
ladies  who  read  these  pages  will  perhaps  stare  to  find  that 
some  of  their  best  secrets  were  known  to  a  Koman  poet,  who 
wrote  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago — the  principle,  however, 
is  a  very  simple  one,  viz.  that  a  countenance  is  beautiful  in 
its  outline  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  the  oval. 

We  need  not  euuowrate  the  other  six — they  are  of  minor 
consequence — and  indeed  the  whole  varieties  of  the  Koman 
coiffure  may  be  reduced  under  two  great  heads ;  in  the  first, 
the  main  body  of  the  hair  was  combed  flat  uiwn  the  head, 
but  all  round  under  the  bandeau  there  dustered  down 
bunches  of  aroall  ringlets  crisped  and  curled  with  the  hot 
iron.    In  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  hair  into  whatever 


*  6ee  Bronx*  d'Erculano,  I.  II.  tab.  Ixzir. 
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namber  of  locks  it  might  be  divided,  vas  gathered  into  one 
large  knot  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fastened  there  with 
the  Bcas  discriminalaa  of  which  we  have  already  written.  A 
single  glance  at  one  of  the  heads  dressed  in  this  fashion  is 
safficient  to  shew  that  it  could  scarcely  be  ammged  withoat 
some  use  of  false  hair  or  coshion ;  and  that  this  was  the  case 
we  find  hinted  over  and  over  in  Ovid  and  Fropertius,  but 
more  frequently  still  in  Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  changes 
of  fashion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  were  innumerable, 
as  might  be  guessed  from  what  we  have  already  seen  concern- 
ing the  number  of  slaves  employed  about  that  branch  of  the 
toilrtte.  The  wives  of  the  emperors  were  of  course  the  leaders 
of  the  fashions,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  for  an  antiquarian 
than  to  discover  a  Poppia — a  Plottna— a  Hatidia — a  Soamia:! 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  coin.  The  dif- 
ferent fashions,  no  doubt,  took  their  names  from  these  givers 
of  the  Tod,  exactly  as  in  Paris  the  same  sort  of  fashions  have 
done  from  the  ruling  belles  of  the  day — Pompad  our—Mai  n- 
tenon — Hontpensier — Hortense — Lisbeth— Josephine.  The 
rapidities  of  the  changes  were  such,  that,  as  has  been  observed 
above,  even  statues  were  made  with  moveable  peruques  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  appear  out  of  the 
fiishion.  It  was  only  carrying  the  same  idea  a  little  farther 
when  the  custom  was  introduced  of  taking  off  not  the  hair 
but  the  whole  head,  and  so  of  making  the  same  statue  serve 
for  several  successive  generations  of  beauties. 

The  combs  which  the  Roman  waiting-maids  employed  in 
dressing  the  hair  of  their  mistresses  were  all  adunied  with 
the  same  unwearied  profusion  of  luxurious  decoration.  Our 
£iir  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  about  the  beauty  of  these 
Qomba — the  exquisitely  sculptured  ivory  or  box  wood  into  which 
the  steel  teeth  were  inserted.  The  only  parts  of  the  modem 
frisenr's  apparatus  of  which  they  knew  nothing  are  the  powder 
puffs,  &c ;  for  much  as  the^  dealt  in  pomatums  they  made  no 
use  of  starch.  They  used,  mdeed,  gold  dust  and  other  con- 
trivances to  make  their  hair  yellow,  but  they  knew  nothing 
(tf  onr  modern  bair  powder  which  owed  its  origin  to  a  loath- 
Bome  disease,  and  first  made  its  appearance  at  tlie  court  of 
Loois  XIV :  see  BUtoire  dea  mo^»  FrangaUet,  eontmani 
tout  ee  que  eoneerne  la  Tete  dea  Frangait.  Amsterd.  1773 
p.  116.  There  is  perhaps  more  truth  than  might  at  first 
nght  be  suspected,  in  the  remark  of  a  Pomeranian  antiquary. 
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who  deduces  the  use  of  hair-powder  from  the  old  orientd 
custom  of  strewing  ashes  od  the  head  in  sfBiction.  See  Mango 
de  (JapiiUmetUU,  vnlffo peruquett,  Magdeburg,  1663.  It  i«, 
at  least,  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  first  person  who  wore  it 
had  good  cause  to  repent  her  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Of 
all  this  uncleanly  work  the  Roman  ladies  knew  nothing. 
Their  eitrari^nce  was  confined  to  their  preoioos  esaencea,  and 
lattfflrlj  to  their  bought  locks. 

The  size  of  these  ancient  coiffuret  is  such,  Ulat  at  first  it 
may  seem  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  whole  mass  could 
be  held  t<^her  bj  a  single  pin ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  Maoy 
of  these  aeut  are  still  in  existenccj  some  of  them  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  which  furnishes  another  proof  how  rast  the 
quauti^  ^  hair  waa  which  the^  held  toother.  Some  of 
tnese  pins  are  very  plain  and  simple,  having  no  ornament 
but  that  which  arises  from  a  small  opening  at  the  top  through 
which  probably  the  fillet  might  pass.  See  M%»«im  Romanum, 
class  T.  tab,  lii.  S ;  with  Bonani'a  rentarii,  ^  166.  Oount 
Caylus  had  in  his  collection  one  wfaidi  had  two  of  these  open- 
ings, the  one  above  tiie  other,  which  rendered  tiiflir  use  still 
more  evident.  These  opens  are  often  wrought  round  about 
with  exquisite  devices.  There  is  one  in  particular  in  the 
Bo^al  Museum  at  Fortici  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  ailra. 
It  IS  eight  inches  in  length ;  it  has  the  shaft  and  capital  of  a 
Corinthian  pillar,  and  at  the  top  a  rich  representation  of  Venus 
dressing  her  hair,  and  Cupid  standing  before  her  with  the 
mirrorin  huhand.  In  many  partaof  Qennany  the  female  peasants 
still  wear  hair  pins  at  least  as  long  as  these.  On  another  of 
these  pins  at  Fortici,  there  is  a  group  of  Cupid  and  l^yche. 
One  is  described  in  Tassie's  Catalogue  Mu9.  Jftoromt,  1. 1.  tab. 
72,  as  representing  a  Yenus  leaning  on  tbe  bust  of  Fhft* 
pus,  with  her  left  foot  in  her  right  haud.  Many  otheiB  h»ve 
been  found  both  in  Italy  and  in  France. 

Amongst  the  various  remedies  offered  to  core  all  the  distases 
of  humanity,  the  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  baldness  are  the 
most  various,  yet  we  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  of  all  the 
quackeries  at  present  puffed  are  so  useless  as  those  offered 
to  restore  the  hair,  even  thoagh  boasted  to  be  equal  to  thst 
famous  pomade,  capable  of  turning  a  wooden  box  into  a  hair 
trunk.  We  know  but  one  prescription  capable  of  restorii^ 
the  hair,  and  this  restoration  can  only  be  effeuted  when  tbs 
soalp  is  excitable  by  means  of  friction.     The  preseriptioa  is 
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from  Dupojtreii's  work  on  Skin  Diseases,  Bod  is  as  fcdlows 


Tinct.  criT  Osntbarides 

cloves  and  carella.  aa  MXV. 

Mix. 

Fashion  has  freqaentljr  been  taxed  to  contribute  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  and  the  absurd  fashion,  hair-powder,  was 
one  of  the  tastes  thus  placed  under  contribution.  The  origin 
of  the  tax,  as  we  learu  from  Wraxall'8  Potthumom  Memoirif 
was  as  follows, — The  fourteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  at  all 
times  a  singnliir  personage,  bat  was  remarkably  so  whilst  Earl 
of  Surrey.  He  had  many  good  points,  and  was  certainly  in  no 
respect  the  slave  of  fashion,  or  of  its  creators,  the  tailors. 
"Nature"  writes  Wraxall,  "had  not  bestowed  on  him  an^  of 
the  insignia  of  illustrious  descent;  he  might  have  been  mista- 
ken for  a  grazier  or  a  butcher  by  his  dress  and  appearance,  yet 
his  intelligenoe  was  marked  in  his  features,  which  were  likewise 
expressive  of  frankness  and  sincerity."  To  this  man  may  be 
attribated  the  suggestion  of  two  once  very  important  taxes, 
those  on  race  horses  and  hair  powder. 

About  the  year  1785,  every  body  who  was  any  body, 
wore  hair  powder — white,  golden,  brown,  any  color  suited  to  the 
complexion.  A  well  dressed  man  devoted  at  least  one  hour  to 
the  arranging  of  his  hair;  a  woman  spent  half  the  day  under 
the  hands  of  her  frizeur.  Indeed  a  story  is  told  that  a  regiment 
preparing  for  inspection,  and  being  short  of  faair  dressers,  were 
obliged  to  have  their  heads  arranged  over  night,  and  were  for- 
ced  to  sleep  on  their  faces,  lest  they  should  disarrange  the 
handi'work  of  the  artist. 

In  1785  the  Minister  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  female  ser- 
vants, and  thereupon  the  Earl  of  Surrey  proposed  as  an 
ammdment,  that  the  new  tax  should  be  laid  on  hui  powder. 
The  motion  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  but  the  larffe 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised ; 
the  tax  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  then  every  buck  and 
belle  contributed  to  the  snnport  of  the  Exchequer.  So 
imt>ortant  did  the  revenue  from  this  one  item  appear,  that 
during  the  administration  of  William  Pitt,  Francis,  fifth  Duke 
of  Bedford,  being  offended  with  the  Cabinet,  ordered  his 
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four  and  twenty  footmen  tocomb  out  their  powder,  thus  propos- 
ing to  vex  the  Minister,  and  help  towards  stopping  the  supplies. 

Another  tax  connected  with  our  snhject  was  that  on  the  ase 
of  human  hair,  in  wigs  and  other  adornments ;  this  tax,  at  a 
shilling  per  lb.j  produced  in  the  year  1827,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  in  his  well  known  letter  on  Financial  Befonn, 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

We  must  here  end  our  paper  upon  Hair ;  in  a  future  number 
we  shall  return  to  another  branch  of  the  subject — Wigs  and 
Beards. 


DK.  MADDEN'S  PHANTASMATA. 

Phantatmata^  or  Illutiont  and  Fanaticisms  of  Protean  Formt^ 
Productive  of  Great  Sviis,  By  R.  R.  Madden,  F.R.C.S., 
Eng.,  M.B.I.A.,  &c.,  &c  Author  of  **  Travels  in  the 
East,**  "  Shrines  and  Sepulchres,"  Life  of  Savonarola," 
"  Memoirs  of  Lady  Blessington/'  etc.    London :  Newby, 


To  a  man  plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  and  unvarying 
realities  of  business  or  professional  life,  it  is  no  mean  pleasure 
to  steal  away  for  a  while  from  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of  the 

murky  city,  and  relax  the  rigid  tension  of  his  mind  in  the  far 
country.  Pleasent  to  him  to  lie  upon  the  newly  mown  grass, 
to  watch  the  lark  piercing  the  blue  vault,  and  scattering 
showers  of  melody  as  he  rises ;  pleasant,  by  some  purling 
stream^  and  "  under  the  shade  of  melancbolr  boughs,^'  to 
"  lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ;  pleasant^  too, 
to  mount  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  seated  on  a  moss-grown 
rock,  look  down  with  calm  complacency  on  the  distant  city, 
and  watch  the  great  cloud  of  smoky  incense,  which  rolls  up 


labor.  Fleasbnt  too,  to  watch  the  ships  gliding  over  the  great 
bosom  of  the  sea,  bound  upon  their  various  courses ;  carrying 
the  emigrant  in  search  of  fortune,  the  criminal  of  concealment, 
the  opulent  of  health  and  cxcitment  j  bearing  from  shore  to 
shore  the  mutual  interchange  of  products,  and  joining  as  it 
where  in  friendly  grasp,  across  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  the 
hands  of  distant  relatives  and  friends. 


1857. 
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It  is  then  that  the  imagiQatiun,  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
the  practical  cares  of  lile,  compensatea  itself  for  previous 
restraint^  and  delights  to  wander  free  and  uncontrolled. 
Banging  far  and  wide  it  brings  back  to  the  poet,  the  newest 
and  freshest  flowers  of  fancj  ;  to  the  philosopher,  still  higher 
and  holier  views  of  science  and  human  life ;  to  the  artist,  jet 
nobler  inspirations  and  designs ;  and  even  to  the  drudging 
money-getter,  some  faint^  dim  vistas  of  future  da^s,  when 
money-getting  shall  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  his  existence,  but 
something  shall  be  given  to  the  poetrr  and  intellect  of  life. 
Such  recreations  of  fancy  are  not  without  their  benefit  and 
profit ;  they  purify  and  elevate  the  mental  organization,  soften 
the  heart,  and  fill  it  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  send  a 
man  back  to  the  practical  routine  of  business  with  increased 
zest  for  vigorous  exertion. 

In  such  recreations,  the  habitnal  dweller  in  cities  is  rarely 
permitted  to  indulge.  When  chimney-pots  and  housetops 
greet  his  waking  glances  in  the  morning,  and  chimney-pots  and 
housetops  cast  their  shadows  over  him  at  night,  it  is  not  easy 
to  indulge  in  those  dreams,  and  build  up  those  airy  castles, 
which  are  the  favorite  work  of  fancy. 

Croesus,  toiling  in  his  dingy  oouuting-house,  sneers  at  such 
vain  imaginings,  which  are,  he  thinks,  of  no  use  to  any  man; 
no  help  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  yet  we  know  that  to  such 
musiifgs  and  such  abandonmeote  of  thought,  we  owe  many  of 
our  brightest  literary  gems,  with  the  smallest  of  which  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  part  for  all  the  wealth  that  Crwsus 
may  amass  from  this  hour  until  that  which  sees  his  body  con- 
signed to  that  congenial  dust,  which  shares,  we  are  tempted  to . 
think,  a  part  of  the  formation  of  his  soul. 

To  deprive  us  wholly  of  imagination  would  be  to  rob  our 
existence  of  one  of  its  greatest  pleasures.  To  see  nothing  in 
the  finest  prospect  but  an  assemblage  of  trees,  fountains,  rocks, 
hills,  and  vallies ;  to  stand  upon  classic  ground,  and  see  nothing 
but  the  grass  beneath  our  feet  and  the  sky  over  head ;  to 
read  the  finest  poem  and  wonder  at  the  strange  audacity  of  the 
writer,  in  asking  us  to  credit  such  fancies,  would  certainly  be 
to  degrade  our  nature,  and  bring  it  down  near  the  level  of  mere 
animal  existence. 

There  is  more  soUd  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  agreeable 
ideas,  than  would  be  at  first  blush  supposed.  It  can,  more- 
over, be  enjoyed  almost  at  all  times,  at  the  mere  wish,  and  the 
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pleasnra  produced  by  its  indaleenoe  is  both  ineipeiuiTe  and 
exhflantfiDg.  There  is  a  subtle  moral  in  the  Barmeoides* 
Feast  of  tfa«  Arabian  Nights.  Ah  I  the  Arabian  Nights  are  a 
saf^^ive  snbject  here.  Ah!  veil  do  we  remember  with 
what  intense  and  absorbing  pleasure  we  pored  upon  these 
pages  in  onr  early  youth,  and  tasted  onr  first  pare  dranght  of 
real  romanoe.  How  with  Haroun  Alraaohid  we  roved  diagaiaed 
throngfa  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  quaffed  aherbetin  the  deboioiia 
gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and  glided  in  the  Hgfat  rirar  boats 
down  (he  conent  of  the  Boaphonu, — 

"  I  see  rich  Bagdad  onoe  again. 

With  its  turrets  of  Moorish  mould. 
And  the  Kbalif  s  twice  five  hundred  men. 

Whose  binishes  flamed  with  gold : 
I  call  up  many  a  gorgeous  show. 

Which  the  pali  of  oblivion  bidei^ 
Allpassed  like  snow^  bng,  long  ego. 

With  the  time  of  the  BsnnecideB  I" 

A  man  may  be  doomed  to  dwell  in  an  obscure  and  aeelnded 
spot,  where  neither  change  of  scene,  nor  varied  interoontae 
with  bis  fellow  men,  breaK  the  doll  routine  of  ezistenoe ;  he 
mav  be  plun^d  in  a  gloomy  dungeon  and  shut  out  from  Ught 
and  life;  his  means  may  be  straitened,  and  Ma  hei^t^  be 
impaired,  and  to  the  casual  observer  his  mind  will  appear  oi>- 
pressed  and  dark ;  but  his  imagination  ia  not  deaOf  and  he 
naa  ftfl  her  charms  to  soothe  and  solace  him.  Though  his 
liberty  is  restrained,  the  world  is  before  him,  and  in  fancy  he 
*  visits  its  remotest  and  its  fairest  spots.  He  roams  through 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  reposes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Qanges,  and  worships  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  He  viem 
the  son  liaing,  from  the  summit  of  Mont  BhUKi,  and  watches 
his  parting  ra^  in  the  swoet  valley  of  Chamoam. 

Though  deprived  of  books,  he  holda  animated  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  illustrions  dead,  and  at  his  bidding,  poets,  his- 
torians, novelists,  and  philosophers,  throng  around  him  and  inter- 
change thoughts  withhim.  Ilionghpentupinnarrowraoma,  in  a 
moment  he  is  kneeling  in  the  vast  spacious  centre  of  a  contin- 
ental cathedral,  in  which  the  light  of.  a  thoosand  tapers  faintly 
reveals  the  lofty  arching  of  the  overhanging  ruof,  whue  the  deep 
swell  of  the  pealing  orgau  fills  the  vast  space,  and  Ufts  up  t« 
soul  upon  its  rolling  waves  of  harmony. 
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But  it  ia  chiefly  when  sotrow  wrioes  the  heart  or  puin  the 
brow  that  imagination  lends  its  kindest  aid;  not  indeed  ao 
often  iu  that  of  the  snfferar  himMlf,  as  in  thti  of  othen  thnmgh 
the  uedhnu  of  books.  Paini  sorrow  and  disappouitment  will 
each  find  aomewhere  in  the  stores  of  literatorft,  irhether  In 
history,  philosophy,  or  poetry,  soms  share  of  solaos.  The  mind 
exhattstod  and  depressed  is  aneooal  to  the  effort  of  creating 
consolation  for  itself,  bat  it  finds  it  iu  oomunnion  with  the 
minds  of  other  n>en>  with  those  whose  genius  has  illBoiinflted, 
whose  knowledgehasinatroeted,  whose  humorhwbMuiled,  whose 
pftthoshaa  softened;  and  to  theend  of  time  they  trul  IbUU  their 
noble  ofSee,  and  soothe  and  instruct  and  charm,  till  imagi* 
n«tion*8  reign  is  over  and  evetything  is  real. 

Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  there  may  be  danger  in 
indulgiiiff  too  long  or  too  fteqoenUy  in  these  exoursions  of 
fimcy.^lliere  is  no  doubt  that  many  an  intellect  has  wandered 
■0  often  and  so  &r  into  the  realms  of  imaginatitm,  as  at  length 
to  fix  its  permanent  abode  there  and  desert  for  ever  the  regions 
of  common  sense*  We  often  see  this  happen  to  men  of  very 
sober  demeanoor.  We  are  acquainted  wiih  more  than  one 
who,  originally  addicted  to  exaggeration  and  boasting,  has  by 
mere  force  of  habit  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind, 
in  which  he  actnally  believes  in  the  precise  truth  of  the  incred- 
ible fiQtlottS  to  which  he  gives  utterance*  Not  a  soul  who 
listens  gives  of  coarse  the  di^htesfe  credence,  no  one  bat  the 
deceiver  is  deceived,  and  him  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  convince 
of  his  own  mendacity.  This  is  but  another  phase  of  that  not 
uncommon  state  to  which  men  are  fi«qaently  brought  by  too 
close  and  intense  contempUtion  of  any  particular  subject. 
Our  Innatic  asylums  are  crowded  with  inmates,  who,  save  on 
one  topic,  are  as  sensible  as  anv  man  in  the  country.  They 
win  eonverse  with  perfect  recollection  and  eollectnaneas  on 
general  topics,  and  one  QDacquainted  with  their  state  of  mind, 
and  happening  to  avoid  the  one  subject,  might  meet  and  con- 
verse with  them  for  months  without  entertaining  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  disordered  intellect.  The  occurrence  of  snch 
cases  only  strengthens  the  difficulties  of  that  most  important 
branch  of  medical  and  1^^  investigation,  the  character  of 
insanity  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  a  subject,  which  ill 
practice  at  least,  receives  from  the  legislature  and  executive  in 
these  countries  far  too  small  a  share  of  attention. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
insanity,  or  a  discussion  of  the  various  theories  advanced  in 
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connexion  vith  it,  though  indeed  snch  an  enqairy  would  be 
both  interesting  and  germane  to  the  subject  in  hand.  We 
merely  desire,  in  passing,  to  notice  one  striking  case  oat  of 
many  that  occur  to  us,  illustrative  in  a  high  degree  of  the 
cnriously  anomalous  conditions  which  frequently  charactraize 
inaamty.  Jt  is  that  of  Christopher  Smart,  the  cotemporaiy, 
and  the  acquaintance,  if  not  the  friend,  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Smart  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  property,  and  was 
bom  at  Shipbonme,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1722.  Having  entered 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  the  celebrity  which  he  soon 
acquired  as  a  poet  and  wit,  proved  to  him,  as  it  has  proved  to 
others,  the  cause  probably  of  hia  ruin.  His  society  was  courted, 
and  he  received  numerous  invitations  to  the  houses  of  strangers 
and  to  the  rooms  of  his  fellow  collegians.  Through  a  false 
pride,  or  rather  through  vanity,  Smart  was  profuse  in  his  hos- 
pitalities in  return,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  seriously 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  so  continued  through 
life.  That  life  was  indeed  a  chequered  one,  though  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  more  frequently  obscured  bis  path,  than  the  aunsbine 
of  prosperity  gladdened  it.  To  follow  him  through  the  change- 
ful course,  would  be  a  task  beyond  these  limits ;  we  can  only 
indicate  a  few  of  these  productions  by  which  from  time  to  time 
he  gave  token  of  that  which  was  within  him.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Pope,  b^  finely  translating  into 
Latin  verse  that  poet's  essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.  While  a  fellowof  Pembroke  College  he  wrote 
a  number  of  poetical  pieces,  of  which  one,  a  mock  tragedy, 
contains  acme  exceedingly  humorona  paaaagea.  One  in  parti- 
cular is  frequently  quoted,  though  the  authonhip  is  very 
commonly  unknown.    It  is  that  in  which  the  alternate  strug- 

fles  of  pride,  love  and  reason,  in  the  breast  of  the  Princess 
eriwinkle  are  described  and  compared  to  the  following  aeries 
of  circumstances : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beata  the  luckless  collier — white; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber — black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber — red. 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  arc  toss'd. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise,  the  combatants  are  lost. 
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The  wretched  debts  Ite  had  incurred  to  college  cooks  and 
tavern  keepers  were  the  cause  of  the  seqaestration  of  his 
fellowBhip,  and  he  caine  up  to  London  to  trj  the  uncertain 
professioii  of  a  literary  man. 

He  married  Miss  Carnan,  step-daugliter  of  Newberry  the 

Sibliaher,  and  in  1766  produced  his  well  known  translation  of 
oraee.  By  d^^rees  the  natural  thooghtlesaness  of  his  dispo- 
sition b^;an  to  involve  him  in  difficulties  and  coupled  with 
occasional  intemperance,  soon  reduced  him  to  absolute  poverty. 

He  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  accompanied  by 
lunacy,  his  recovery  from  which  he  owed  to  Dr.  James,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  celebrated  Puwdezs,  which  still  brar  the  name  of  tlmt 
physician.  But  though  he  r^ained  in  a  great  measure  his 
bodily  health,  he  was  not  cured  of  the  b&nefnl  habit  of  intem- 
perance, indulgence  in  which,  alternately  with  severe  mentallabor, 
soon  affected  hia  reason.  His  disorder  manifested  itself  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  a  crazy  devotion,  prompting  him  to  fall  upon 
his  knees  in  prayer,  in  the  public  streets,  and  other  uosnitable 
place.  This  of  course  ended  in  his  being  shut  up  in  a  lunatic 
asjrlam,  a  proceeding  which  met  with  ttie  disapprobation  of 
Johnson.  For  nearly  two  years  this  strange  mixture  of  great- 
ness and  littleness  raved  in  his  prison,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  it  was  considered  prudent  to  deprive  him  of  writing 
materials,  leat  indulgence  in  composition  should  a^ravate  the 
excitement  under  which  he  labored.  It  was  during  this  time 
of  deprivation,  that  with  a  key  and  bit  of  charcoal  he  scrawled 
apon  tiie  walls  of  his  cell  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of  a  poem 
of  such  majestic  and  sonorous  sublimity,  that  thousands  of  the 
productions  of  sane  genius  are  tame  and  spiritless  in  compari- 
son. But  while  the  verses  glow  with  a  fire  of  almost  unearthly 
intensity,  and  possess  a  power  perhaps  partly  derived  from  the 
highly  excited  state  of  the  writer's  brain,  they  are  neither 
deGcient  in  arrangement  imr  execution.  The  idea  of  the  poem 
is  regularly  and  efirectively  carried  out,  and  the  connexion  between 
the  words  and  sense  perfectly  maintained..  This  fine  lyric  is 
illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  David,  to  whom  a  part 
of  it  is  addressed,  and  though  a  perusal  of  the  few  stanzas  fur 
which  we  can  afford  space,  will  be  far  from  giving  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  whole,  we  think  they  will  sufQce  to  justify  the  terms 
of  praise  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  work. 

These  then  are  the  composition  of  a  lunatic,  of  a  madman, 
requiring  restraint,  and  to  be  separated  from  his  fellow  men 
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iritb  a  view  to  fail  nttontitn  to  Let  phjndogiaU  and 

pbTsieiuM  NoonoUe  this  uuMnal;. 

#  «  «  * 

Great,  valiant*  pioni,  good,  aud  clean, 
Snblime,  contampUtiTe,  serene, 

Stnng,  constant,  pleasant  wise  1 
Blight  ^nence  of  exceeding  grace; 
Bleat  BMol  the  airifbiess  of  Ae  race 
The  pearl  «nd  tha  priae! 
»  #  •  • 

Sublimo^^rention,  evor  yonng. 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue, 

To  God  tbe  etenial  theme; 
Notes  finn  yon  exidtalioBa  cangb^ 
UuriTaUed  soya]^  of  thought  I 

O'er  meaiw  steinq,  snprano. 
»  «  *  # 

Strang  in  die  Lord,  who  cooU  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night: 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair, 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear, 

To  his  iindannted  might. 

#  #  «  » 

Pleasant  and  rarious  as  the  year; 
Man,  soul,  and  angri,  without  peer. 

Priest  eiuunpion,  sage  and  boy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ^hod  clad, 
Hie  poon,  his  piety  was  glad, 

Muestic  was  his  joy. 

#  »  »  ♦  » 

His  muie,  bright  angel  of  hia  versa 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce. 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 
The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God,  the  mi^ty  source 
Of  all  Uiiags — the  stupendous  force 
On  which  all  strength  depends. 
From  whose  right  arm,  baneadi  whose  eyes. 
All  period,  power,  and  anterprize. 

Commence^  reigns,  and  ands. 
«  «  #  »  » 


« 
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Sireet  is  the  dew  that  ftllf  betimes* 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fimgrant  air: 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell. 
And  sweet  the  wekefiU  taper's  smell, 

That  vfj«h  for  early  ^yar. 

Sweet  the  yonng  nurse,  with  smile  intense. 
Which  emUes       sleeping  innocence; 

Sweet  when  the  last  arrire: 
Sweet  the  murician's  ardoor  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets. 

The  dioicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter  in  all  the  stnins  of  lore^ 
The  langu^  of  the  tnztle  dore. 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord; 
Sweeter  with  erery  grace  endued. 
The  gloiy  of  thy  gratitude. 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  steed. 

And  mahes  at  once  his  game: 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  groand: 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound. 

Shoots  onward  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  Hon— like  m  coal. 
His  eye  ball — like  a  bastion's  mole. 

His  chest  against  his  foes: 
Strong  the  gyre  eagle  on  his  sail. 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

EmergeSf  as  he  gOM. 

But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  an-. 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide. 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  hare,  and  seek  is  find. 

Where  knock  is  open  wide, 
ft  •  •  «  # 
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Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career; 
Qlorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train. 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm, 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  outstretched  arm; 

Glorious  the  eniaptured  main. 

Glorious  the  Korthem  Lights  as^ream; 
Glorious  the  song  when  God's  the  theme. 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar; 
Glorious  faosanna  from  the  den ;  j 
Glorious  the  Catholic  amen; 

Glorious  the  martyr'a  gore. 

Glorious— more  glorious  is  the  erown 
Of  Him,  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness,  called  thy  Son; 
Thou  tliat  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deeds  achieved, 

Determined,  dared  and  done. 

And  these  verses,  we  repeat,  were  the  prodacUon  of  a  hutaiie, 
who  in  after  life  actually  wanted  bread,  and  who  in  the  days  of 
hia  sanity  writes  to  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  that  he  had  nouiing 
to  eat,  and  that  he  would  be  thankful  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
shillings.  Truly  had  be  never  awaked  from  his  mental  sleep, 
if  indeed  that  we  can  call  sleep  which  brought  such  glorious 
visions,  aa  "David" — he  perhaps  wonld  nave  had  little  to 
regret; — obliviou  from  his  cares  he  would  at  least  have  gained, 
and  been  spared  the  sharp  and  bitter  humiliation  of  being 
obliged  to  ask  common  charity  from  a  friend,  and  of  feeling 
the  disgrace  of  ending  hia  days  within  the  waUs  of  the  King's 
Bench  Prison.* 

l^e  vdames  before  us  are  not  calculat«l  to  flatter 
human  vanity.  They  prove  how  truly  it  has  been  said  Uiat 
wit  and  madness  are  generally  allied,  and  show  to  what  extra- 
vagances and  e&cpsses  the  unrestrained  and  ill-regulated  imagi- 
nations of  meu  will  run.  The  title  of  the  book  is  rather  more 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  than  the  execution  of  the  work 
warrants.  The  delusions  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Madden  are  chiefly  those  which  in  the  history  of  such  things 


*  We  may  add  that  Disraeli  in  his  "Calamities  of  Aathors"  don 
not  notice  the  most  calamitous  caraer  and  end  of  Christopher  Smart. 
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me  find  vere  confined  to  the  breast  in  which  thej  originated, 
or  at  least  exhibited  their  influence  but  little  further,  and  some 
of  the  subjects  appear  to  as  to  have  but  very  faint  connection 
with  what  ve  are  also  to  conclude  is  the  scope  and  object  of 
the  book. 

Dr.  Medden's  work  strengthens  the  conclusion  which  our 
previons  reading  and  the  history  of  the  world  had  produced,  that 
retigiooB  enthusiasm  has  been  always  the  most  fortnidable  and 
permanent  shape  which  illusions  such  as  these  hare  assumed, 
and  indeed  may  again  assume.  In  this  guise  no  absurdity  is 
too  great  for  human  tolerance.  A  man  who  would  be  hooted 
and  pelted  if  he  called  upon  the  crowd  to  credit  his  assertion 
that  his  body  was  composed  of  glass,  or  that  he  was  entirely 
formed  of  gatta  percha,  would  be  almost  readily  beUeved,  if 
he  asserted  that  he  was  an  angel  descended  from  heaven,  or 
that  Messiah  who  is  still  expected  by  the  remnant  of  a  people. 

The  history  of  Mahomet  and  Mahometanism  striKiogly 
illustrates  what  we  have  stated.  For  nearly  1300  years  the 
doctrines  of  this  impostor  have  flourished,  and  now  hold  sway 
over  a  lar^r  section  of  tlie  human  race  than  Christianity  em- 
braces in  its  fold*  Though  Mahomet  has  had  many  imitators, 
none  have  achieved  dmilar  success.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  who  succeeded  him  was  Emanuel  Swedeuboig,  whose 
followers  are  still  numerous. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  Swedberg,  was  bom  in  Stock- 
holm, D|K)n  the  29th  January,  16B8;  according  to  Br. 
Madden  m  the  year  1689.  His  &ther  was  originally  chaplain  to 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Skara  in  West 
Gothland.  While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  Poems,  under  the  title  of  "Ludua  Heliconius  Sir^ 
Carmina  Miscellanea,"  in  which  he  betrayed  signs  of  considerable 
ability,  and  of  onnswd  acquirements.  Between  1710  and  17 14 
he  Tinted  the  nnivenities  of  England,  Holland,  France  and 
Gtannany,  and  having  in  1716  attraoted  the  notice  of  his  king, 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  he  was  by  the  latter  appointed  Assessor 
Extraordinary  of  the  Metallic  Colle^,  and  associated  with 
Folham  in  the  construction  of  various  public,  meohaoioal  and 
mgineering  works. 

In  1719,  Queeu  Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII., 
granted  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  be  assumed  the  name  of 
Swedenborg,  and  thence  till  1734  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  piaetical  investigation  of  mining  and  metallui^,  and  in 
58 
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the  latter  year  gave  to  the  world  the  reBDltB  of  bis  laboiut 
in  three  folio  volumes. 

According  to  hii  own  account  his  pecnliar  mission  was  first 
disclosed  to  him  in  the  year  1 743.  "  Whatever  of  worldly  honor 
or  advantage/'  he  writes,  "may  appear  to  be  in  these  things, 
I  hold  them  but  as  matters  of  very  low  estimataon,  compared 
to  Uw  honor  of  the  holy  office  to  which  I  have  heea  oaUed  bj 
the  Lord  himself,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  manifert  him- 
self to  me,  his  unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance  in 
the  year  174Sj  to  open  to  me  a  sight  of  the  spiritutal  wofld, 
and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  spirits  and  angels,  and  this 
privilege  has  continoed  with  me  to  this  day."  With  the  con- 
sistency of  sincerity,  Swedenborg  rengned  his  situation,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  divine  call,  bat  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
one  half  of  the  salary  attached  to  it.  Thenorforward  he  resided 
alternately  in  Sweden,  Holland  and  England,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries,  in  London,  be  died  upon  the  29th  of  Match, 
1772,  in  the  86th ^ear  of  his  a^. 

The  great  delusion  under  which  Swedenborg  labonnd,  was, 
at  is  well  known,  that  he  was  in  actual  intetoonrse  with  tbe 
spiritutal  world,  and  that  he  had  had  constant  communications 
with  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men,  and  that  Iiia  doctrines 
were  revealed  from  heaven,  and  his  followers  at  the  present  day 
look  upon  him  as  having  been  direcUy  inspired  by  heaven. 

There  is  a  very  solemn  warning  in  the  history  of  this  remark- 
aUe  man.  Looking  upon  tbe  mass  of  works  pablished  by  \am, 
ebaractorised  throughout  by  learning  and  high  seientifio  attain- 
ments, considering  the  purity  of  hia  officisl  and  moral  char- 
aoter,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  sordid  motive  actuating  his 
conduct,  we  cannot  but  wander  at  while  we  revraenca  tbe 
designs  of  Providence  in  giving  up  such  a  man  to  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  to  "a  great  delusion  to  believe  a  Iw.* 

Nor  is  it  lesa  wonderful  that  be  should  have  snooeeded  in 
sowing  pretty  largely  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine,  and  that  snffi- 
cient  numbers  of  his  followers  should  now  be  found  to  form  a 
body,  known  as  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  New  Qiristiatt  Church, 
numbering  amongst  its  congregation  even  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Kev.  John  Clowes,  the  translator 
of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Theological  Works  of  Sweden- 
borg, for  more  than  six^  years  Bector  of  St.  Jahu\  Mui- 
chester,  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  to  retain  his  rectory 
while  profesring  his  belief  in  the  tmth  of  tbe  doctrines  «rf 
Swedenborg. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  t«  enter  upon  any  ex- 
Kmination  of  tbcse  doctrines  here.  That  Swedenborg  was 
sincere,  that  he  was  himself  delnded  and  decmved.  and  that  he 
was  not  a  conscious  impostor,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing, 
and  in  this  re^rd  we  think  Dr.  Madden  is  hardly  just  to  his 
memory,  but  it  is  amazing  that  men  should  in  these  days  be 
found  to  r^rd  him  as  an  inspired  and  heaven-chosen  founder 
of  a  new  dispensation. 

"  In  a  letter  to  Oelinger  of  Wurtemburg^*'  lays  Dr.  Madden, 
"dated  November  the  Uth,  1766,  the  following  passage 
ocoora :  '  If  1  have  spoken  with  the  angels  P  To  this  I  answer 
that  I  conversed  with  St.  Paul  during  a  whole  year,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  text  Bomana  III.  28.  I  have  conversed 
with  St.  John  three  times,  once  with  Mosei,  and  a  hundred 
times  with  Lnther,  who  allowed  that  it  was  against  the  warning 
of  an  angel  that  he  professed  'fldem  solam/  that  he  stood 
alone  upon  the  separation  from  the  Pope.  W  ith  angels,  finally, 
have  I  these  many  years  conversed,  and  that  daily.'  Of  the 
habits,  forms,  and  even  attire  of  angels  he  gives  a  detailed 
account.  '  They  have  human  forms,  the  appearance  of  men, 
aa  I  have  a  thousuid  tames  seen ;  for  I  have  spoken  with  them 
as  a  man  with  other  men,  often  with  several  together,  and  thev 
have  nothing  in  the  least  to  distinguish  them  from  other  men.'  ' 

Delusions  such  as  these  not  uncommonly  take  possession  of 
persons  of  ardent  and  vivid  imaginations,  who  allow  their  minds 
to  rest  with  pecoliar  intensity  on  any  particnlar  train  of  thought. 

Spinello  having  in  a  picture  representing  the  full  of  the 
rebellious  angels,  painted  a  horribly  hideons  figure  of  the  devil, 
is  said  to  have  imagined  the  representation  with  such  force 
and  executed  it  with  such  power,  that  the  figure  continued  to 
haunt  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  bis  reason  was  event- 
ually lost. 

Pascal,  in  his  latter  days,  imagined  that  a  flaming  gulf 
yawned  beside  his  chair,  and  that  he  was  occasionally  favored 
wiUi  heavenly  visionsj  and  Dr.  Bealtie  owned  himself  aftaid  to 
read  over  the  proofs  of  his  "Essav  on  Truth,"  lest  the  task 
should  renew  too  vividly  the  recollection  of  the  intense  mental 
labor,  amounting  to  a  feeling  of  actual  horror,  which  the  work 
eost  him  in  the  writing.  It  appears  strange,  that  considering 
how  numerous  are  such  instances,  those  who  have  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg  will  not  be  content  to  elaim  for  him 
a  high  character  for  learning,  science,  and  morality,  and  to 
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ascribe  liis  visions  and  revelations  to  that  disordered  state  of 
the  imagination  to  which  thej  unquestionably  owed  their  origin, 
and  which  he  shared  in  common  with  so  many  others  of  equl 
leaming  and  abiUty  in  variona  times. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  delnsions  arising  from  religious 
impressions  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  in 
discrimmating  between  the  sincere  enthusiast  and  the  wilful 
impostor.  No  object  is  more  revolting  than  the  latter,  who 
taking  foul  advantage  of  the  principles  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  makes  these  principles  and  feelings  the  means 
of  faia  private  aggrandisement  and  emolument.  For  such  men 
as  Buaenfeld,  moatai,  and  Marion,  the  barbarooa  punishments 
of  the  dark  ages  would  be  hardly  too  severe,  and  cwtainly 
there  would  be  no  cruelty  in  restraining  such  enthusiasts  as 
Swedenborg,  and  preventing  them  from  circulating  amongst 
an^orant  and  excitable  people,  the  history  of  imaginary  visions 
ana  revelations.  The  veaker  sex  has  famished  more  than  one 
to  the  number  of  ianatics  and  enthusiasts  whose  history  hu 
become  remarkable.  Not  the  least  amongst  the  latter  was 
Johanna  Southcote,  who  flourished  almost  in  our  own  times. 
Thoagh  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  weak  credu- 
lity with  which  her  absurdities  were  received  by  many,  we 
p^iape  ought  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  our  condemnation  of 
those  who  were  drawn  into  the  current  of  belief.  We  cannot 
now  properly  appreciate  the  intense  excitement  produced  at 
the  time  oy  Johanna's  announcements,  nor  the  extraordinair 
force  with  which  the  excitement  overwhelmed  the  nervous  and 
susceptible.  Brothers  had  just  retired  from  the  stage  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  thongh  at  the  first  the  recent  exhibitions 
of  this  fanatic  might  strike  us  most  likely  to  operate  as  a 
warning,  yet  on  consideration  we  will  be  induced  to  admit  tiiat 
they  rauier  tended  to  pepare  the  public  mind  for  the  receptioD 
of  even  greatw  absurdities.  Accordingly  we  find  Sharpe,  the 
celebratra  engraver,  even  more  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Johanna  Souuicote,  than  he  had  previously  been  in  that  of 
Bicbard  Brothers,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  many. 
The  history  of  this  woman  strikingly  illustrates  the  impropriety 
of  permitting  the  indiscriminate  and  unregulated  use  of  even 
the  best  things,  for  Johanna's  delusions  unquestionably  had 
their  origin  in  her  constant  and  unassisted  study  (if  her  Incu* 
brations  deserve  the  name),  of  the  sacrttd  writings.  ThoQgh 
il  would  be  a  gross  insult  to  the  memory  of  Swcdenborg  to 
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draw  a  parallel  between  him  and  JohaDoa  Southcote,  yet  is  it 
worthj  of  remark,  that  both  made  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
their  particular  study.  The  effect  on  Swedenborg  we  nave 
already  glanced  at,  that  on  Johanna  Soathcote  was  to  per- 
suade her  that  she  was  the  appointed  virgin  to  bring  forth  the 
promised  Shiloh.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  certainty  of 
medical  investigations  to  find  the  faculty  divided  in  opinion, 
as  to  the  fact  of  ^e  pregnancy  of  the  woman  at  the  mature 
age  of  64.  Hr.  Mathias,  who  bad  been  called  in,  expressed  his 
incredulity,  and  his  services  were  forthwith  dispensed  with. 
We  will  not,  even  so  remotely  and  indirectly,  insult  an  honor- 
able profession  by  sngsesting  that  his  dismissal  from  a  lucrative 
attendance  influenced  Mr.  Keece,  another  physician,  in  coming 
to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  he,  however,  declsied  his  conviction 
that  Johanna  waa  indeed  with  child,  and  having  announced 
this  conviction  to  a  deputation  of  her  followers  who  waited 
upon  him  for  the  purpose,  he  continued  in  attendance  upon 
her  till  her  death.  Even  her  death  did  not  end  the  wretched 
exhibition.  Her  body  was  kept  over  ground  till  decomposi- 
tion had  set  in,  and  even  its  dissection,  and  the  natural  results, 
did  not  shake  the  faith  of  many  of  her  followers. 

Less  notoriona,  but  in  reality  more  remarkable  is  the  his- 
tory of  Antoinette  Bonrignon,  who  was  bom  at  Lisle  in  the 
year  1616.  Whether  or  not  she  was  herself  a  wilful  impostor 
or  the  victim  of  a  disordered  imagination,  she  at  all  events 
was  not  influenced  by  avaricious  views.  Her  parents  were 
opulent,  and  she  be(»me  rich  at  their  death,  and  though  her 
person  was  samisshapen  as  to  induce  the  barbarous  thought 
of  stifling  her  as  a  monster  at  her  birth,  she  became  the 
object  of  much  pursuit  to  those  who,  coveting  her  wealth, 
pretended  affection  for  her  person.  No  part  of  the  folly  at- 
tributable to  her,  however,  consisted  in  yielding  credulity  to  the 
interested  attentions  of  these  followers.  She  had  seuse  enough 
to  fathom  the  object  of  their  desires,  and  to  escape  their  im- 
pwtanity  she  beoime  governess  of  the  hospital  at  Lislf^  and 
assumed  the  Augustinian  habit.  She  soon  shewed  herself 
wholly  unfitted  for  governing  others,  by  displaying  her  in- 
ability to  control  herself ;  the  hospital  became  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  tumult,  which  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  Civil  power,  and  Antoinette  quitted 
itand  retired  to  Ghent. 

Having  thence  gone  to  Amsterdam,  and  occupied' herself  in 
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prumulgaling  her  peculiar  doctrines  both  by  speech  aud 
vriting,  she  sncceeded  in  miking  converts  of  two  men  of  9ome 
ability^  and  of  considerable  learning,  Christina  Bartholomew 
Pe  CiorJt,  and  Peter  Poiret.    Tbat  a  violent,  fanatical  and 
repulsive  female,  should  have  thus  succeeded  in  making  cap- 
tive the  reasons  of  tvo  such  men  is  a  circumstance  pr^oaiit 
with  instructive  warning.    De  Cordt  was  a  Janseuist,  and  a 
Priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Mechlin,  and  a  man  of  respetttable  ta- 
lents, but  it  is  to  Poiret  tliat  Bourignon  is  indebted  perhaps 
for  itie  transmission  to  posterity  iu  an  intelligible  shape  of  her 
peculiar  teaching  and  doctrine.    In  his  work  entitled  "  L* 
(Eiconomie  Divine^  ou  systeme  universel/'  he  has  rednced  her 
visionary  and  obscure  tenets  into  a  methodical  arrangement, 
and  to  hia  efforts  is  no  doubt  owing  any  influence  which  those 
tenets  possessed  after  her  death,  or  still  exercise.   Like  other 
fanatics  she  claimed  for  herself  the  merit  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  impressed  with  what  she  considered  the  then  universal 
decay  of  Christianity  alleged  that  she  had  been  specially  called 
to  the  work  of  its  restoration.     Her  writings,  though  volu- 
minous, are  so  incoherent  and  fanciful  that  it  ia  impoauble  to 
glean  from  them  any  precise  knowledge  of  her  peculiar  doc- 
trines, but  Poiret,  in  the  work  we  have  above  alluded  to,  gives 
us  the  pith  and  substance  of  them,  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  of  bis  own  suggestions  and  opinions.    Her  predominant 
principle  was  that  reli^on  consisted  neither  iu  knowledge  nor 
practice,  but  in  a  certain  internal  feeling  aud  divine  impulae  that 
arises  immediately  from  communion  with  the  Deity.   Thia  eaay 
doctrine  has  met  with  even  more  approbation  since  the  deatbof 
its  originator  than  it  experienced  in  her  life  time,  and  not 
many  years  ago,  if  not  even  still,  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the 
Scotch  church  were  called  upon  previooB  to  wdinatioa  ex- 
pressly to  renounce  Bourignonism. 

It  wonld  be  unjust  to  the  memoiy  both  of  Swedenborg 
and  Bouri^on,  to  deny  that  they  vere  both  really  impresaea 
with  a  behef  in  the  Divine  reality  of  their  respective  miaaiona, 
though  if  we  acquit  them  of  deception  we  are  forced  according 
to  the  present  prevailing  rule  in  such  matters,  to  set  them  down  as 
lunatics,  We  see  men  confined  daily  in  mad  houses,  who 
save  on  some  one  particular  point  are  capable  of  reasoning 
correctly  and  acting  with  perfect  judgment  and  discretion.  Wo 
have  more  than  once  in  medical  and  medico-legal  works  read 
of  easea  of  this  kind,  in  which,  accorduig  to  the  nun^or 
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(usually  a  medical  man),  the  alleged  lunatic  underwent  a  most 
searching  and  very  lengthened  examination,  ffithout  betraying 
the  slighteiit  Bymptom  of  insanity,  until  at  last  either  by  chance^ 
or  by  meaua  of  a  question  (as  we  are  in  such  cases  exultiugly 
told),  suggested  by  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  learned  historian, 
the  proper  chord  vas  struck,  and  the  whole  mental  instmm^ 
thrown  into  dbcordant  confusion.  In  one  case,  out  of 
thousands  almost  precisely  simihtr,  the  subject  of  enquiry  an- 
swered every  question  with  propriety  and  correctness,  until  at 
last  requested  to  state  when  he  had  last  a  vi^it  from  the  Em- 
peror  of  Morocco,  when  at  once  the  flood  gates  opened,  and  a 
torrent  of  wild  nonsense  gushed  forth,  and  the  auditory  were 
gravely  informed  in  conclusion  that  the  hitherto  calm  and 
collected  person,  who  bad  for  so  long  a  time  answered  nu- 
merous questions  with  such  gravity  and  composure,  was  no 
less  a  petsoa  than  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias.  In  what 
respect  was  this  man,  who  was  shortly  after  consigned  to  an 
aaylumy  a  whit  more  a  lunatic  than  Swedenbo^,  who  not  only 
equalM  but  greatly  transcended  his  fellow  men  in  the  powers 
of  bis  mind,  though  he  laboured  under  a  delusion  as  gross  as 
that  of  the  pseudo  Emperor  of  Russia.  Pursuing  this 
line  of  enquiry  a  bttle  further,  and  extending  it  amongst 
our  own  cin^e  oi  acquaintance,  shall  we  not  find  many  who, 
judged  by  tlie  same  rule,  would  deswve  to  be  classed  among 
the  ioasne.  In  truth  the  question  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, which  have  been  always  rect^nized  by  the  learned  and 
judicious  who  have  made  the  subject  their  peculiar  study. 

To  enter  upon  a  consideration  and  analysis  of  unsoundness 
of  mind  in-  its  various  forms  of  Amentia,  Dementia  and 
Mania,  as  classified  by  some,  of  Mania,  Monomania,  Dementia 
and  Zdiotism,  by  others,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and 
indeed  b^ond  the  scope  of  a  paper  like  the  present. 

In  the  work  before  us  Dr.  Madden  has  noticed  most  of  the 
venous  forms  of  Epidemic  Mania,  and  has  furnished  us  with 
some  curious  and  interesting  details.  He  writes — "  the  preva- 
lence of  particular  forms  of  insanity  at  particular  epochs  has 
been  noticed  in  various  countries,  and  was  first  treated  of 
scientifically  in  France,  by  Dr.  Calmeil,  the  very  able  and  en- 
lightened physician.*   At  different  periods  in  the  middle  ages, 


*  De  la  folia  sous  le  point  de  vue  patbolof^que  philosophiqoe  et 
ju^caire,  8te  ,  par  L.F.  Cklincil,  Doct,  en  med.  de  Paris. 
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we  find  large  masses  of  people  moved  at  the  same  time  b;  the 
same  exciting  influence,  seized  b;  a  neirouB  afTection  of  an 
epidemic  nature,  that  soon  merged  into  a  state  of  mental  ex- 
altation,  and  terminated  in  Monomania,  if  it  were  not  timely 
checked.  These  forms  of  mental  insanity  are  veiy  apt  to  as* 
same  a  religious  character.  Those  which  assume  that  oharao- 
ter  are  classed  by  Calmeil  nader  the  head  of  *  Theomania/  the 
opposite  of  this  character  nnder  the  head  of  Demonomania, 
which  he  divides  into  two  kinds — Demonolatria,  devil  worship, 
and  Demonopatbj,  a  belief  in  possession  by  evil  spirits.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Demonomania  of  those  afflicted  with 
Lycanthropia  partook  of  the  character  both  <tf  DemoDdatria 
and  Demonopathy." 

Mr.  Madden  then  proceeds  to  quote  various  writers  who 
have  noticed  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  mania,  including 
St.  Augastine,  and  Barton,  whose  description  is  as  follows  : — 
Lycanthropia  or  wolf  madness,  when  men  ran  howling 
about  graves  and  flelds  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  thev  are  wolves  or  some  sach  beasts.  iBtios*  and 
Paulus  t  ciul  it  a  kind  of  mekmeholy  I  but  I  shonld  rather 
refer  it  to  madneis  as  most  do.  Some  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  such  disease.  Donat.  ab  Altomari  X  Baith  that  he  saw 
two  of  them  in  his  time  :  Wiems  §  of  one  at  Padaa,  that 
would  not  believe  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another 
instance  of  a  Spaniard  who  thought  himadf  a  bear.  Forestus  H 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples ;  one  amongst  the  rest 
of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness  in  HuUand— a  poor  hasband- 
man  that  always  hnnted  about  graves  and  kept  in  church 
yards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly  and  fearfnl  look.  Sneh  belike, 
or  little  better,  were  king  Fnetus*  f  daughters  that  thought 
themselves  kine;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  someintOTpretershMd, 
wu  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease 
perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  Pliny  some 
mm  were  iumed  into  teohea  in  Au  time,  and  JHm  whu 


•Lib  VI.  cap.  11. 
t  Lib  III.  cap  16. 
tOap  IX.  Art.  Med. 
§Deprsfitig.  DseiuoDum,lib  111.  cap.  21, 
I  Observat.  lib  X.  de  morbia  cerebri,  c^.  15. 
%  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  iniuia. 
**  Lib  Tui.  cap  93. 
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a^oM  io  MM  ;  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausaniaa  of  a  man  who 
was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former 
shape ;  to  Ovid's  *  tale  of  Lycaon,  .  .  .  This  malady 
aaith  Avioenna  troableth  men  most  in  Febrtuujj  and  is  now-a. 
days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Uungary,  according  to  Hear- 
nios.  t  They  lie  hid,  most  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 
night,  barkingf  howling,  at  graves  and  dewrts;  Hey  have 
%nuUly  koUow  ^e»,  toathed  very  dry  and  pale,  aaith 
Atomams." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  disease  of 
this  charaeter .  In  all  urobabiUty  it  was  analogous  to  those 
which  we  see  devebpea  in  children,  and  also  in  adults,  and  of 
which  a  depraved  appetite  k  the  principal  characterisUc.  A 
desire  to  eat  green  raw  v^tables,  grass,  &c.,  and  to  devour 
stones,  iron,  and  other  hard  substances,  generally  accompanies 
the  disorder,  which  by  many  acute  and  scienti6c  physicians,  is 
conndered  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  peculiar  derangement  of  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  which  in  cases  characterised  by  a 
omving  for  green  food,  is  considered  to  be  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments which  such  food  when  eaten  and  digested  would  pro- 
duce. In  Lycanthropy  the  morbid  desire  is  for  raw  flesh, 
though  the  name  derived  from  Avmc  and  w^fMrn  would  sug- 
gest an  appetite  exclusively  for  human  flesh.  The  Lycan- 
uiropist  is  doubtless  the  modern  name  for  the  Qhoul  of  the 
'*  Arabian  Nights."  The  Ghouls  were  supposed  to  frequent 
grave  yards,  and  to  disinter  aud  devour  the  bodies  interred  in 
them ;  the  same  horrible  taste  is  attributed  to  the  Lycanthropists. 
Some  writers  treating  of  Lycanthropy,  speak  of  it  as  meaning 
an  actual  transformation  of  men.  into  wolves,  if  not  in  their 
physical  shapes  at  all  events  in  their  appetites  and  tastes. 

In  the  year  1603  a  boy  of  14  years  of  age,  named  Jean 
Grenier,  was  accused  before  the  porliunent  of  Boardeanx,  of 
Lycanthropy.  He  was  a  herder  of  cattle,  and  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  removed  from  idiotcv.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  chiefly  young  girls  who  aueged  that  he  had 
attacked  them  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf;  had  bitten  and  would 
have  killed  them  but  for  their  vi^rous  resistance  with  sticks. 
Grenier  himself  confessed  to  having  killed  and  eaten  several 
children,  a  circumstance  which  will  not  surprize  us  when  we 
remember  that  his  intellect  was  exceedingly  weak. 


*  Met.  lib.  i. 
■f  Cap.  d«  man. 
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Soreceutlyas  1849,  Ibe  French  nev^Mpen  eonlained  an 

account  of  the  trial  hj  court  martial  of  one  Se^eant  Bertnnd, 
of  the  74th  n^raent,  for  Lycanthropy, 

It  appeared  that  for  some  mouths  the  cemeteries  in  and 
about  Paris  had  been  desecrated,  the  graves  opened  and  spcHled 
of  their  dead.   In  P^re  La  Chaise  these  jwobnationa  had 
been  ven  frequent,  and  additional  ^oarda  were  set  for  the  dia- 
eovery  of  the  perpetrator.  The  MU|neion  that  the  sn^eons  and 
anatomists  were  concerned  was  dissipated  by  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  profession  who  was  brought  to  ttie  spot  and  shewn 
the  mangled  and  mutilated  remains  of  bodies  scattered  upon 
the  ground,  and  who  at  once  expressed  his  decided  opinion 
that  no  surgical  or  scientific  hand  had  had  any  oonoem  in  the 
business.  The  accne  of  these  atrocaties  contintud  to  be  changed 
from  one  bnrial  ground  to  another  until  its  wont  erenis  took 
place  in  that  of  Mont  Pamasse,    This,  like  the  other  ceme- 
teries, is  surrounded  b;  high  walls,  the  iron  gates  opening  in 
which  are  kept  securelj  looked.    At  one  part  of  the  wall 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  frequentlj 
scaled,  a  man  trap  was  eet,  so  contrived  aa  to  explode  if  anj 
one  attempted  to  enter  at  that  point.    One  night  accordingly, 
ft  load  report  brought  the  guuda  to  the  spot,  and  the  figure 
of  a  man  was  seen  in  the  ground-  He  was  pursued  but  evaded 
pursuit,  and  vanished  over  the  wall  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been 
but  breast  high.   The  guards  fired  their  mnaketa  after  him, 
bnt  ineffectually — he  succeeded  in  making  liia  eac^ie. 

Next  day  a  grave-di^^  in  it»  cemetery  ovsrheard  two 
soldiers  speaking  of  the  strange  (nroumstaaeei  of  theretani, 
late  on  the  preceding  night,  of  a  sergeant  of  their  corps, 
badly  wonnded,  and  of  bis  having  been  removed  to  the  military 
hospital  of  Yal  de  Grace.  The  clue  thus  obtained  was  folloved 
up,  and  sergeant  BOTtrand  of  the  74th  Begiment  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  piofianatioaa  in 
question. 

On  his  examination  be  confessed  the  fact,  and  stated  that 
he  was  driven  by  an  irresistible  impolse  to  the  commiasion  of 
these  acta. 

He  gave  to  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended  him  a  sketch 
of  his  lik,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  from  childhood 
been  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  depression,  and  thai 
tme  day  pasnng  a  graveyard  he  saw  the  grave-diggers,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  leavvig  a  dead  body  but 
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partially  iuterred.  Then,  acrarding  to  bis  own  accouot,  for 
the  first  time  the  unnataral  desixe  entered  his  mind,  and  he 
retunicd  hastily  to  the  town,  (noeored  a  spade,  and  repaired 
a^in  to  the  ohurehyard.  but  just  as  he  had  aeoom- 
pljshed  the  dia-intetinent  of  the  body  he  saw  that  he  was 
watchedj  and  fled  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  throwing 
hioiselX  down*  he  vemained  for  a  eonsidtiiabte  time  in  a  state 
of  iesenability,  regtrdleaa  of  the  rain  whioh  dosoended  in 
torrents. 

Theneeforth  he  indulged  his  horrible  taste  fully  until  detected 
)u  the  manner  we  luive  mentioned.  The  medical  men  coii8ulte<l 
and  examined  upon  tlte  case,  pronounced  him  irresponsible  for 
these  act9,  though  in  all  other  respeets  apparently  perfectly  sane, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisoDment  for  a  year,  probably  with 
a  view  to  effe<AingH  cure  of  the  monomania  with  vhioh  he  was 
afflicted. 

While  this  form  of  Lycanthropy  consisted  in  the  unnatural 
desire  uf  the  living  to  prey  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  Vam- 
pyrism,  was  on  the  other  ha!id»  the  preying  of  the  dead  npon 
the  living.  The  Vampire  has  been  deserwed  as  '*  Endowed 
with  an  inoonmptible  frame  to  prey  on  the  lives  of  his  kindred 
and  bis  frimds — he  now  re-appeara  among  them  from  the 
world  of  the  tomb,  not  to  tell  its  secrets  of  joy  or  of  woe,  not  f  o 
invite  or  to  warn  by  the  the  testimony  of  his  experience,  but  to 
appal  and  assassinate  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  upon 
earth — and  this,  not  for  the  gratifwation  of  revenge  or  any  Au- 
siflM  feeling,  whioh,  however  depraved,  might  find  something  in 
common  with  human  nature,  but  to  dake  s  monstrous  thirst, 
acquired  in  the  tomb,  and  which,  though  he  walks  in  hnman 
form  and  human  lineaments,  has  swallowed  ap  every  human 
motive  in  its  brutal  feroeity," 

The  Vampyre  was  supposed  to  rise  bodily  from  the  grave 
and  steal  at  night  into  the  room  of  the  victim,  on  whom  it  &s- 
tened,  and  whose  blood  it  continued  to  suck  for  a  oonaiderable 
time.  Death  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  wasting  illness  did  not 
Klesse  the  unhappy  suffiuer  from  his  misery,  for  after  death 
he  was  doomed  in  liis  turn  to  become  a  Yam  pyre,  and  to  in- 
flict on  others  the  torments  and  evils  by  which  he  had  himself 
perished. 

The  body  of  a  Vampyre  was  always  to  be  recognized  by  its 
fresh  appearance,  half  open  eyes,  flexible  limbs,  and  beating 
pulse. 
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Ths  Yampyre  vas  known  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Vroucolaca,  or  Broucololas,  and  Toamefort  gires  ub  an  account 
of  one  at  Mycone,  whose  destrnetion  was  for  a  oonridemUe 
time  a  work  of  great  labour  to  the  Myconiana. 

Between  17&S  and  17S5  Yampyrism  prerailed  eitenaiTcljm 
Bohemia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  the  terror  excited  was  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  poor ;  all  classes  became  equally  a 
prey  to  superstitious  dread,  and  military  and  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  foots.  We  may 
be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  present  dsy  at  such  absurdities ;  we 
should  not,  howerer,  forget  that  the  nistoi;  of  stnrit  rappiiw 
and  its  kindred  folHes,  may  hereafter  show  ourauves  in  a  stut 
more  ridicnlons  light  to  our  posterity. 

The  accouots  given  as  by  Dr.  Madden  of  the  ConvnlsiTe 
Chorea,  of  the  14, 16  and  16  centuriea  are  oorious  and  inter- 
esting.    He  writes. 

"Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
so  pr^nant  with  great  national  calamities  thoroughout  Europe 
as  that  of  the  14th  century.  The  great  pestilence,  aptly  desig- 
nated '  The  Black  Death,'  which  had  consigned,  it  is  estimated, 
a  third  of  the  human  race  to  the  grave,  had  not  wholly  sub- 
sided, when  a  new  malady  of  a  convnlaive  nervous  and  maniacal 
character,  burst  out  in  Germany  about  1574,  of  a  more  strange 
nature  than  any  previous  malady  that  had  afflicted  hamaaity 
so  extensively  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  epidemic. 

'"Hie  dancing  mania  connected  vrith  Demonomania  nadeits 
way  into  some  parts  ot  Flanders  and  Germany,  after  many  sig- 
nal calamities  Ax>m  pestilence,  war,  and  civil  feuds.  This 
dancing  disease,  we  are  told, '  was  a  great  epidemic  of  a  severe 


feeble  echo.' 

"  The  afflicted  generally  believed  they  were  possessed  by 
demons ;  they  tormented  their  minds  with  dreadful  images  of 
judgments  on  sins  of  theirs  which  had  brought  this  grievous 
affliction  on  them,  and  th^  were  exorcised  very  often  with  iu- 
difiereut  sooceas.  No  one  thought  of  dealing  medidnally  with 
their  disease. 

"  The  earliest  mention  ot  the  German  dancing  mania  I  find 
in  any  contemporaneous  historical  work,  is  in  the '  Annales  de 
Ftandes,'  par  Emanuel  Sueyro,  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  (in  fol. 
Huvers,  1624),  under  date  1374,  the  following  notice  occurs 
of  <  la  Secta  de  los  Dancantes.' 


nervous  malady,  of  which  the  present 
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" '  It  Tu  accounted  porlentoos  of  succeeding  ills,  the  exhi- 
bition in  those  da^  of  the  madness  with  which,  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  Bhine  and  the  MoseUe,  descended  on  Flanders,  so 
great  a  maltitnde  of  people  who  went  dancing  and  singing 
through  the  towns,  in  troops  of  a  hundred  and  of  fiftj,  as  if 
impdled  bj  some  fury ;  no  one  knew  how  it  arose,  or  where 
first  appeared  this  tumnltnoiis  disorder,  which  the  laws  were 
ill  able  to  repress.* 

"Hecker  states,  that  so  early  as  1374  large  assemblages  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  w^  seen  at  Aix-larchapelle,  who  had 
come  out  of  Germany,  united  bj  one  common  delusion,  and 
shewed  to  the  public  and  in  the  streets  the  strangest  spectacle, 
circles  joined  hand  in  hand,  strangely  excited,  appanntly  de- 
prived of  all  command  over  tiieir  senses  and  oi  their  reason, 
dancing  continually  for  hoora  together,  regardless  of  by- 
staiiders.t 

"In  Belgium  the  afQicted  persons  were  called  Dansatares 
Choriaantes ;  elsewhere  thqr  were  called  St.  John's  Dancers,  and 
St.  Yitus's  Dancers. 

"  St.  Yitos's  Dance,  the  'Chorea  Sancti  Viti,'  known  to 
medical  authors,  is  described  as  an  habitual  convolaive  malady, 
chiefly  affecting  tiie  vdnntary  mnsclea  of  the  extremities^  fisce, 
head,  and  neck  of  debilitated  children,  boys  and  girls,  from 
dght  to  fourteen  years  of  age  indiscriminately,  and  aometimes, 
but  rarely,  young  women  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  a  disease 
accompanied  generally  with  derangementof  the  digestive  o^ans, 
a  vuiable  and  often  ravenous  appetite  tumescence  of  the 
atomaidi  and  lower  viscera,  and  subsidence  of  the  convolaive 
movementa  during  sleep 

*'Bat  this  description  of  the  ordinary  disease  gives  no  idea  of 
the  dancing  plague  of  the  14th  century.  It  had  been  heard  of, 
however,  so  early  as  the  11th  century  in  Germany,  in  Habalt 
near  Bemburg,  associated  with  a  curse.  In  1237  it  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  at  Erfurt,  and  traditions  remained  of  upwards 
aS  100  chUdren  having  been  seen  dancing  and  jumping  on  tho 
public  roads,  and  siukii^  exhausted  by  the  violence  and  duration 
of  thdr  paroxysms.  Fort;^-one  years  later,  in  1278,  an  out- 
break of  thia  disease  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Utrecht, 


*  See  Annalaa  de  Flandei.   Far  Bmuiiwl  Sn^n,  16M  p.  556. 
fHecker.   The  Dancnng  Mmia.  BiMngtcm'S  edition  of  the  K  jtdemioi 
of  the  Middle  Agei.   Load.  1844,  p.  88. 
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and  200  of  those  attacked  perished  by  the  falling  of  a  bridge, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  priest  passing,  who  was  oonvcyin^  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  a  sick  person,  and  while  thej  wwe  in  the 
midst  of  their  nninterrupted  orgies. 

This  catastrophe  accqnired  the  character  of  a  Divine  retribution 
on  the  impiety  and  fanatioism  of  these  people.  The  attacks 
varied  at  their  onset  in  di&rent  places  and  in  the  same  places 
in  different  persons.  The  earliest  s^ptoms  were  generally  of 
a  convulsive  nature,  twitches  of  the  hmbs,  aoirresiatiDle  impulse 
to  bound,  to  leapi  to  danoc  in  circles;  and  in  some  places 
to  run  at  full  speed,  and  scamper  through  fields  as  if  the  par- 
ties attacked  were  chased  by  honnds. 

"  When  they  danced  in  company  for  a  length  of  time,  their 
excitement  became  a  furious  ddirium,  till  at  lei^th  they  sank 
down  to  the  ground  wholly  aluuuted.  The  accounts  given  of 
them  at  the  termination  of  those  paroxysms,  fondbly  remind  me 
of  the  condition  al  whirling  derviifaes  in  the  vieunUy  of  Gdro, 
as  it  has  been  witnessed  by  me,  when  after  tramping  round  and 
round,  band  in  hand,  keeping  time  to  the  sing-soug  utterance 
of  the  reiterated  wend  Allab,  not  only  with  the  movements 
the  feet,  but  with  the  motions  of  the  head,  wiUi  gradual 
velocity,  till  at  length  the  gyrations  attained  the  otmoet  degree 
of  violent  exertion,  the  sounds  became  a  confused  murmur,  and, 
one  by  one,  swooning  individuals  dropped  out  of  the  circle, 
starred,  and  sank  exhansted,  or  fell  suddenly  wholly  seueless 
to  the  ground. 

"  lu  the  dancing  mania  of  Germany}  dnring  the  season  that 


sounds,  and  to  pain,  but  became  often  convulsed,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  their  Umbs  were  vehemently  moved,  and  the  features 
hideouriy  distorted.  Those  who  were  not  thus  tormented  bad 
ecstasies  and  visions,  fancied  they  conversed  with  angels,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  state  of  beatitude  ia  the  highest  heaven.r 
When  the;  came  ont  of  the  swoon,  all  the  beatitude  was  gone, 
thejr  manifested  intense  internal  sufferings,  oppresnon  of  the 
chest,  a  sense  of  naking,  of  insupportable  vacuity,  ss  if  sll 
vital  energy  bad  died  away  in  their  interior,,  espeoally  in  the 
ston»ch,  aod  whole  epigastric  region. 

"  la  this  pitiable  state  tliey  writhed  in  agony,  groaned, 
and  supplicated  the  bystanders  for  relief.  And  the  only  relief 
tlie  experienced  was  by  swathing  them  with  cloths  as  tightly  as 
they  could  be  bound  round  th^  bodiesi,  or  pressing  with  all 


followed  violent  ^uoxysms, 
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possible  force  on  their  stomachs,  trampling  on  themj  or  inflio- 
ting  blows  thai  in  their  nwrnal  condition,  in  manj  well 
aatnenticated  instanoes,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pwodnce 
death.  The  phenomena,  be  it  obserredf  were  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  the  oonvnlaionnaires  of  St.  Medard.  On  coming  out 
of  swoons  the  same  symptoms  were  manifested,  and  the  same 
extraordinary  means  of  relief  emplojred." 

The  almost  irreaistible  influence  exerosed  upon  a  commn- 
nitj  or  body  itf  persons  dwelling  much  togeUier,  living  accwd- 
to  the  same  rules,  observing  the  same  regimen,  keeping  the 
same  hours  for  retiring  to  rest  and  rising,  and  moving  pretty 
much  by  the  same  general  impulses  and  desires,  is  strikingly 
developed  in  the  account  which  Dr.  Madden  givea  us  of  what 
he  calls  epidemic  monomonia  in  convents. 

Both  hysteria  and  epilepsy  have  been  fraquentl^  induced 
merely  from  a  principle  of  imitation,  particularly  in  persona 
of  a  Dtfvous  and  soaoeptable  temperament  We  know  that 
epilepsy  was  called  by  the  Bonuuu  marbris  comitiatia  from  its 
being  frequently  excited  in  the  comitia,  which  persons  liable 
tothe  disease  were  accordingly  prohibited  from  entering. 

Coavnlnons  and  epileptic  ttttaoks  have  been  frequenuy  pco- 
duced  by  a  highly  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system,  particu-* 
larly  when  occasioned  by  strong  religions  impressions.  In  the 
liond.  Med.  and  Fbys.  Journal,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  373,  will  be  found 
a  curious  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Cornish  of  Falmouth  of 
instances  which  he  had  observed  of  this  excitement  originating 
in  one  person  and  spreading  with  extraordinary  rapidity  through 
ft  great  number.  It  b^u  in  a  Wedeyan  chapel  at  Bedruth, 
and  extended  to  others  of  the  same  reliraous  denomination 
in  Camborne,  Helston,  Truro,  Fenryn  and  Falmouth.  During 
the  time  of  service,  in  the  first  named  chapel,  a  man  suddenly 
called  out,  '*  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  r*  and  followed  this 
up  by  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul. 
Others  having  imitated  his  example,  the  news  quickly  spread, 
and  hnodreda  crowded  into  the  chapel,  many  of  whom  were 
soon  similarly  attacked.  In  place  of  turning  out  the  congrc- 
gation  and  closing  the  building,  tlie  preachers  began  to  "  im- 
prove the  occasion  by  redoubling  their  exhortations,  and  the 
result  was  to  spread  the  excitement  still  more  widely.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cornish's  account  the  fits  Trembled  at  first  the 
attacks  of  chorea,  assuming  subsequently  an  epileptic  or  hy- 
sterical character,  lasting  in  some  instances  for  seventy  ut 
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eigfafy  hours,  but  \ti  no  case  which  came  under  his  notice 
proving  fatal.  Giiis  and  youi^  women  were  mostly  the  sabjecta 
attacked,  though  all  ages  from  childea  of  six  to  men  of 
eighty,  were  amongst  the  number,  they  were  chiefly  persons  of 
the  lowest  class,  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  there  were  not  leas 
according  to  Mr.  Cornish,  than  four  thousand  affiBcted.  Dr. 
Haygarth,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  detecting  the  imposture 
in  medicine,  attempted  to  be  practised  by  means  of  Feiiin's 
metallic  tractors,  gives  nmilar  instances  of  sympathetic  oonvnl- 
sions  occurring  in  North  Wales.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  extraordinary  effects  described  by  Dr.  Madden  as  pro- 
duced in  the  nana  of  the  Convents  at  Cambrai,  Yvertot,  Kni- 
torp,  Cologne,  Zanten  and  other  places,  owe  their  oriein  to  the 
same  aource  as  theae  deacribed  by  Mr.  Cornish  and  Dr.  Ua^- 
garth.  To  return  to  our  author,  he  writes  : — "  Monomania  in 
the  Convent  of  Yvertoi,  or  Wertet." 

From  1550  to  1565,  epidemic  mania,  by  hystero-demono- 
palhy,  prevailed  in  several  convents  and  seminaries  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  In  the  convent  of  Tvertot  (Comt^  de 
Hoorn*)  this  nervous  malady,  attended  with  convulsive  spasms 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  singular  hallucmiationa,  broke  oat 
towards  the  end  of  Lent. 

The  afflicted  members  of  the  community  were  seised  with 
violent  fits  of  fear  and  sadness,  and  paroxysms  of  a  hys> 
terical  kind,  with  sadden  bursts  of  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter and  subsequent  attacks  of  depression  and  despondency. 
They  appeared  sometimes  as  if  they  had  been  dragged  from 
their  beds  along  the  ground,  at  other  times  they  suddenly 
jumped  from  the  floor,  and  then  fell  down  flat  and  with  con- 
siderable force;  they  were  oceasionally  deprived  of  speech,  and 
when  they  fell  to  the  ground  remained  there  as  if  they  were 
wholly  unconscious.  But  at  times  they  rose  suddenly  from  a 
state  of  insensibility,  with  such  mnscular  energy  that  it  was 
witti  the  greatest  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained.  They 
rose  up  by  sudden  bounds,  and  then  fell  as  suddenly  down 
again  in  a  frightful  manner. 

The  inmates  of  tiiia  convent  attributed  their  terrible  snfier^ 


*  The  Comt^  of  Harn,  or  Hoarne,  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Duefay 
of  Brabant  and  of  the  territory  of  Liege.  The  Town  and  Oaitls  of 
Ham  were  io  the  rinnity  of  Roremonde. 
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ing8  to  a  compact  that  bad  been  entered  into'  with  the  devil  j 
and  the  unfortunate  person  upon  whom  their  snspiciona  fell 
was  a  poor  midwife  of  the  neighbourhood^  wliose  life  was  con- 
secrated (o  works  of  mercy. 

The  poor  woman  wascastiiitoprison,  and  with  her!>even  other 
women  likewise  soapected  of  devil-worship.  The  former  was 
examined,  cfdied  on  to  confess  her  crime,  protested  her  inno- 
cence, was  tortured  (snr  le  chevalet),  taken  down  half  dead, 
fuid  soon  after  expired. 

The  malady  of  the  nuns  of  Yvertot  b^n  to  diminish  in  its 
intenfity  after  having  endur^  aboat  three  years,  and  at  length 
disappeared.* 

Wier  states  that  the  malady  of  the  nuns  of  Yvertot  com- 
menced  with  a  trivial  occurrenoe,  magnified  into  one  that  be- 
came marvdloaa  in  the  eyes  of  many.  A  poor  woman  bor- 
rowed a  measure  of  salt  from  the  nuns  during  Lent,  and  repaid 
the  same,  but  in  double  quantity,  a  little  before  Easier. 
From  that  time  the  nuns  began  to  find  in  their  dormitories 
little  white  globules  similar  to  the  crystals  of  sugar,  but  of  a 
saline  taste,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  these  globules  came 
from. 

Crystallized  lime  that  might  have  hWon  from  white-washed 
walls  that  had  become  damp,  on  the  floors  beneath,  might  have 
been  the  substance  which  gave  rise  to  this  prodigy,  connected, 
God  knows  how,  with  an  act  of  satauic  agency. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  the  sisters  fancied  they  heard 
l^aintive  cries  like  those  of  a  sick  person,  and  voices  admonish- 
ing them  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  companions  of  titeirs  who 
were  sick  :  and  when  they  went  to  the  sisters  they  fouttd 
nothing  was  the  matter.  All  sorts  of  extraordinary  "  mau- 
vaises  plaisanteries"  (if  one  may  so  speak  of  the  mischievous 
diabolical  extravagances  they  seemed  subject  to,  were  exer- 
cised ou  them.  Simon  Qaulart  has  made  the  following  re- 
sumfe  of  the  morbid  phenomena  detailed  by  Wier  and  others. 

This  summary  clearly  and  succinctly  sets  forth  the  phe- 
nomena which  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
simitar  epidemics  in  convents  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Sometimes  the  nuns  attacked  by  this  malady  seemed  to  be 
dragged  from  their  beds  by  the  feet  to  a  considerable  distance, 


•  Wieri.   Ap.  Om.  p.  399, 
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and  to  feel  the  soles  of  their  feet  so  tickled  that  they  bant-ont 
into  6ts  of  lan^bter.  Some  were  pinched  and  vere  lacerated ; 
others  had  their  trunk  and  members  thrown  into  the  most  ex- 
traordinary contortions.  And  some  thas  tormented  and  con- 
vulsed vomited  a  great  quantity  of  a  dark  floid,  black  as  ink, 
and  so  exceedingly  acid  as  to  excoriate  the  mouth  and  tips, 
"though  they  had  not,  during  six  weeks  previously,  taken  any 
food,  with  tlie  exception  of  bread  or  thejoice  of  horse  radish."* 
The  dark  flaid  theyvomited  was  so  bitter  and  poignant,  that 
all  the  efforts  tried  to  excitetheir  appetite  forany  other  "pccies 
of  nonrishment  than  the  juice  of  raifort  were  in  vain.  "  When 
the  convulsions,"  says  Ganlart,  "set-in,  some  were  raiaed  in 
the  air  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  all  of  a  sudden  were  then 
cast  down  on  the  ground.  And  when  some  of  thmr  friendi 
came  to  visit  those  who  seemed  convalesoent,  or  nearly  so, 
the  moment  the  friends  appeared  some  patients  would  fall  flat  to  the 
ground  on  their  faces,  from  the  places  where  they  might  be 
seated,  without  being  able  to  speak  a  word  or  recognise  any  per- 
son ;  others  lay  stretched  out  as  if  th^were  dead,  bat  their 
1^  and  arms  twisted  backwards.  Onq  of  them  was  lifted 
up  iu  the  air,  and  though  the  assistants  tried  to  prevent  her 
rising,  and  laid  hold  of  her,  she  was  still  lifted  up  in  spite  of 
them,  and  then  flnng  down  so  violently  on  the  ground  that  she 
seemed  dead.  But  coming  to  herself,  as  if  out  of  a  profound 
sleep,  she  went  forth  from  tho  refectory  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

"  Some  of  them  walked  on  the  snrfoce  of  their  legs  (in  Uw 
posture  of  kneeting^,  as  if  they  had  no  feet ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  dragged  backwards,  as  if  they  were  in  a  sack. 
Some  scrambled  ap  trees,  clambering  with  their  feet  like  cat^- 
et  en  descendaient  &  I'aide  dn  corps," 


•  "  Que  de  jus  de  raifart  sans  pain,"  is  certainly  either  an  error  of 
Gaulart  or  Calmiel.  The  words  of  Wier  (page  299)  are  "  Licet  ad 
dies  qoinquaginta  daos  nihil  prefer  raparom  Jus  citra  panem  sarpeis- 
sent." 

Calmiel,  oa  the  important  statement,  as  to  food,  observes — Enfio 
les  reli^enseii  avuent  fait  un  long  usage  de  sue  de  raifart  et  on  sut 
que  la  ^une  d'uae  plante  voisine  du  cochlearia  a  souvent  causi  des 
convulsions,  lorsqo'  elle  B*est  trouvie  melhe  dans  one  certaine  pro- 
portion anx  jubstance  idlementure  de  Tillageois.  De  la  Folie,  tome 
1.  p.  275. 
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It  is  vorthy  of  notice^  that  Wier  says,  "it  is  uot  in  the 
least  to  be  doubted  that  these  religious  were  pos^^ssed  by  the 
devils/'  and  moreover  that  lie  affirms  the  poor  woman  who 
was  accused  of  causing  their  possession  was  wholly  innocent ; 
and  that  he  especially  refers  to  the  good  character  b<»ae  by 
this  woman,  who  suffered  death  on  those  false  charges,  "whose 
neighbours  and  the  poor  of  the  place  bore  testimony  that  she 
was  so  charitable,  and  even  profuse  in  her  boon^  towards 
them,  that  she  bad  even  impoverished  herself/** 

Weir,  moreover,  speaking  of  the  inmates  of  this  convent 
who  bad  been  possessed,  as  he  believed,  observes — "  Lubrion 
fidei  notas  fuerant,  quod  non  ad  devi  voluntatem  sed  in  fceminaa 
cruciatnm  causas  tulerint." 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  nervous  malady 
and  epidemic  mania  as  the  Receding,  but  with  some  peculiar 
phenomena,  ooenrred  in  the  monastery  of  Kintorp,  near 
Strasburg.  The  whole  community,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  believed  themselves  possessed 
bv  devils.  A  very  full  account  has  been  given  of  this  remark- 
able case  by  Weir.f  Many  of  the  ladies  of  tliia  house  wwe 
of  noble  families. 

At  first  a  few  only  were  seised  with  convulsions  and  hallu- 
cinations, and  these  were  attributed  to  epilepsy.  The  symptoms 
seemed  to  be  communicated,  it  is  said,  by  contact — perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  have  siudi  by  close  intavonrse  and 
sympathy. 

At  the  height  of  the  malady  the  patients  were  warned  of 
each  approaching  access  of  their  convulsions  and  delirium  by 
a  Pillar  f<Btor  of  the  breath. 

When  the  attack  burst  oat  in  all  its  violence,  they  raved, 
uttered  cries,  imitated  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  animals,  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  bite,  and  became  frigbtfally  contorted  by 
strange,  sharp  spasms.  The  muscles  in  particular,  were 
convulsed,  and  the  duration  of  the  crisis  constantly  varied. 

When  one  nun  fell  into  a  convulsive  attack,  all  the  other 
rehgieos,  who  might  be  presrait,  or  within  hearing  of  h« 
cries^  were  instantly  affectea  by  the  same  malady.   They  became 


*  Wier,  Op.  Om.,  p.  SOO. 
t  Wlenu,  Opna  Omnia,  ed.  4to.,  p.  301. 
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dangerous  to  iUemselves  and  others,  and  made  furious  attempts 
to  fall  on  strangers,  or  to  bite  or  strike  their  companions. 

The  disorder  of  their  actions,  wiien  sought  to  be  redressed, 
was  beyond  imagination ;  they  inflicted  friglitful  wounds  on 
one  ana  otheti  and,  singular  to  say,  without  any  apparent 
pain. 

Goulart,  in  his  "  Tresor  of  Diabolical  Possession  Histories," 
stales,  "  In  the  paroxysms  of  the  sufferers,  some  still  continued 
in  the  possession  of  their  reason,  and  the  power  of  hearing  and 
rax^izing  those  vho  were  around  them ;  notwithstanding, 
on  account  of  the  cotivulsive  affections  of  the  tongue  and  tlie 
parts  essential  to  respiration,  they  could  not  speak  during  the 
attack." 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  this  case,  as  commented  on  by 
Goulart,  "  no  sooner  was  one  of  the  sisters  attacked,  thau  on 
the  sole  rumoor  of  the  occurrence  all  the  other  sisters,  separately 
situated  in  other  chambers,  were  similarly  seized  themselves." 

One  of  the  nans,  who  was  an  early  sufferer  from  this 
convulsive  hysterical  mania,  complained  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  pain  in  her  left  side.  Id  Iipr  attacks  she 
frequently  spoke  aloud,  and  was  not  unconscious  at  the  time 
that  she  spoke,  but  it  seemed  to  her  it  was  anollier  person  in  her 
interior  who  uttered  the  sounds  which  came  from  her  lips. 
And  this  fact  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  bearing  on  the  somnam- 
bulism ascribed  to  animal  magnetism.  Once  the  access  was 
over,  all  that  she  had  spoken  during  her  paroxysm  appeared 
to  he  forgotten  by  her.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  naturally 
adduced  somnambulism. 

The  history  of  epidemic  monomania  in  the  convent  of 
Louduu  is  remarkable  for  its  connection  with  that  of  Urban 
Graudier.  We  quote  Dr.  Madden's  account  of  this  wretched 
affair. 

The  name  and  catastrophe  of  an  unfortunate  cWgyman  are 
mixed  up  with  this  said  sad  history  of  monomania  of  Loudun. 
The  Abb^  Urban  Grandier,  an  eleve  of  the  Jesuils  of  Bonrdeaux, 
who  had  retired  from  the  order  about  the  year  1620,  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Croix,  curate  of  St.  Peter's  (and  not  the 
director  or  confessor  of  the  nuns  of  lioudun),  a  young  clergy- 
Hiitn  of  great  pulpit  oratory,  and  of  striking  personal  advanliiges, 
being  a  good  deal  in  the  world,  and  as  it  would  appear  by  no 
means  dead  to  its  allurements  or  uncoutaminated  by  its  vice^ 
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is  said  to  have  incurred  the  aniraositj^  of  some  members  of  one 
of  the  monastic  orders  in  his  locality  by  publicly  inveighing 
in  the  pulpit  against  the  practice  of  frequenting  the  sacraments 
at  Easter  in  any  other  than  the  parish  churches.* 

Bumour  began  to  affect  the  morals  of  tiie  Abb^  Gmiidier, 
and  in  a  little  time  he  is  heard  of  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
accused  of  many  grave  disorders :  "  On  denounca  ses  galanteries 
k  I'official  de  Poitiera  en  )  Q2d,"  The  accused  vas  condemned, 
and  senteticed  to  loss  of  benefice,  and  to  residence  as  a  penitent 
in  a  semiimry.  An  appeal,  however,  from  the  sentence  led  to 
its  reversal.t 

Three  years  passed  over.  The  friends  of  virtue  and  religion 
(according  to  some),  or  the  foes  of  the  abb^  (according  to 
others)  were  not  idle  in  the  meantime.  In  1631  a  rumour 
began  to  be  disseminated  among  the  common  people :  "  Que 
les  Ursttlines  de  Lunduti  etoient  possed^s."  The  Abb^ 
Omndier  was  accused  of  being  a  magicianj  and  by  his  conjur- 
ations of  having  caused  the  iTrsaline  nuns  of  Jioudua  to  be 
possessed  by  devils. 

So  early  as  October,  1632,  (he  nuns  had  begun  to  criminate 
Urban  Grandier.  As  their  delirious  paroxysms  dated  from 
the  latter  part  of  1631,  Qrandier,  in  the  interval  between  that 
period  and  his  arrest,  could  not  have  been  very  easy  in  his 
mind  at  the  rumours  industriously  circulated,  that  several  nuns 
had  laid  the  guilt  of  their  spiritual  ruin  at  his  door. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun, 
thought  to  be  possessed,  was  a  relation  of  Richelieu.  A 
Councillor  of  State  of  the  name  of  Laubardcmant,  a  creature  of 
Bichelieu's,  happened,  as  the  public  were  informed,  to  be 
employed  at  Loudun  on  business  unconnected  with  the  convent 
at  the  period  when  the  disturbances  in  the  house  of  the  Ursulines, 
attributed  to  the  diabolical  agency,  were  at  their  height.  The 
councillor  of  state,  it  was  said,  had  beeu  sent  to  superintend 
the  deoiolition  uf  an  old  castle  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

A  little  later  (31st  November,  J  633)  the  councillor  of  State, 
Laubardemont,  is  heard  of  at  Loudun  as  commissary  of  the 
minister,  CJardinal  Richelieu,  charged  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  possession  of  certain  nuus  in  the  convent,  and 
with  extraordinary  powers,  superior  even  to  the  jurisdiction 

"  Mvrcuro  FraiiffoU,  tomj  xx.t  p.  748- 
t  Diet.  Biog.  UniveisjUe,  Art.  Onndljr. 
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of  the  Parliament,  and  prohibiting  in  Utis  case  all  appeal  to  it. 

The  charge  of  magic  against  Grandier  might  luve  failed, 
however,  if  another  accasation  a^inst  him  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Bichdien.  The  Cardinal  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  satirical  epigram  to  his  prejudice 
had  been  written  by  Urban  Grandier.* 

The  offence  of  uie  satirical  epigram  was  expiated  at  the 
stake. 

Eventoall]!  a  commission  was  appointed  hy  Uie  Government 
to  inqaite  into  the  case  of  tJie  possessed  nnns.  The  Chief 
Commissary,  Laobardemont,  was  the  creatnre  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  long  arm  of  the  prelate-statesman  reached 
from  Paris  to  Loudon,  and  the  ill-fated  Abb^  was  soon  within 
the  ^nap  of  the  Cardinal's  emissaries.  He  was  accused  of 
Iffactising  devilish  arts  on  the  nniis  of  Loudun,  and  some 
seculai  women  of  tihe  ccuivent.  Several  of  the  supposed 
possessed  nnns  were  either  teirified,  or  driven  by  dehrioos 
impalse,  into  the  fabrication  of  evidence  against  him. 

Urban  Grandier  was  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  repeatedly 
tortured,  and  the  expressions  of  his  agonies  were  interpreted 
against  him.  In  Angnst,  16S4>  be  was  burned  at  the  stalM 
as  a  devil-worshipper. 

There  is  one  thing  very  notable  in  the  legal  iniquity  of  those 
proceedings.  The  commnsiou  appointed  by  Cardinal  Richelim 
to  investigate  this  case,  and  prontHince  on  Grandier*8  guilt  or 
innocence  consisted  of  a  chief  commissary  and  twelve  judges. 
The  judges,  it  Is  said,  "  were  good  or  well-4Kaning  men,"  bat 
still  they  were  picked  men,  and  constituted  a  packed  tribunal. 
The  celebrated  Menage,  remarking  on  this,  uses  the  following 
words,  very  worthy  of  attention : — 

"  No  innocence  can  be  proof  against  the  choice  of  judges : 
let  an  aocaser  choose  Uie  judges,  and  he  will  catue  aU  tht 
Jansenist  to  be  burned  by  Moliuist  judges,  and  all  the  M^niai 
bishops  to  be  consumed  by  Jansenist  judges." 


*  It  U  denied  by  several  writers  that  Graadier  wu  the  auUior  of 
the  epigram  ;  bat  a  treatise  against  the  celibacy  of  the  dergj,  found 
aiiu»^[  Ml  papers,  with  a  passage  of  a  profligate  natnie  in  the  dfdicatoij 
address  of  It  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  Is  with  jnstioe  ascribed  to 
him.  Had  Urban  Urandier  been  sent  to  ttie  Bieetn^  inatead  ti  bdng 
committed  to  the  flames,  justice  and  leli^m  might  have  been  better 
■erred. 
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Oo  the  12th  of  June,  1634,  Grandiei  having  been  duly 
shaved  and  shorn  of  all  hair,  to  prevent  his  practising  any 
aorcery  against  the  Cominissafy  and  the  Judges,  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  exorcists,  and  the  witnesses  (twelve  monomaniac  nuns 
of  Loudun),  against  him,  was  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Carme, 
and  there  bn)ught  to  trial  ''at  the  har  of  justice/*  as  the  bar- 
barous tribunal  was  called,  where  his  judicial  murder  was  to  be 
consummated. 

Grandier  asserted  his  innocence  loudly  and  eloquently  ;  he 
vas  overwhelmed  by  the  possessed  nuns  with  torrents  of  abuse, 
BCCUBfttionB  of  compacts  with  the  devil,  of  diabolic^  artifices  to 
induce  nuna  to  go  to  the  sabbath  of  the  demon  to  worship 
him,  and  to  suffer  his  embraces.  Tlie  enraged  sisters  at- 
tempted to  fall  on  him,  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  tear 
him  in  pieces,  but  as  this  latter  proceeding  was  a  little  trop 
fort,"  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  interfered,  and  would  not  permit 
the  possessed  sisters  to  maltreat  or  murder  the  prisoner. 

At  t^is  juncture,  Grandier  proposed  to  the  Bishop,  as  a  sure 
test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  crimes  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  DUOS,  that  they  should  be  called  on  to  substantiate  the 
truth  of  their  charges,  by  causing  a  distinct  and  obvious  red 
mark  to  appear  on  his  forehead,  as  an  attestation  of  their  truth ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  inability  to  produce  it,  that  the  foilare 
should  be  considered  as  evidence  of  h»  iunocence.  The  bishop, 
from  prudent  considerations,  refused  his  consent  to  this  pro- 
posal. For  prudent  consideration?,  however,  he  gave  the 
solemn  sanction  of  his  presence,  the  sacred  authority  of  his 
office,  and  imposing  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  mitre  and 
the  crozier,  to  the  legal  formulas  by  which  the  persecuted  priest 
WM  brought  to  the  stake. 

There  was  a  remarkable  consistency  in  the  iniquity  of  each 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  statesman  prelate. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  versus  Urban 
Grandier,  a  simple  priest. 

That  part  of  the  sentence,  which  condemned  the  unfortunate 
priest  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  the  stake,  was  promised  to  be 
remitted ;  it  was  conceded  to  him  mercifully  that  he  should  be 
strangled  first,  and  burned  afterwards ;  but  faith  wju  broken 
with  him  by  the  infamous  Commissary  of  Kichelieu  and  his 
corapeers.  The  wretched  prisoner,  witli  his  legs  so  shattered 
by  the  torture  of  compression  between  boards,  worked  by  a 
screw,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  to  the  place  of  ^ecuiioD,  was 
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carried  ttiither  on  a  bier,  and  burnt  to  death;  proclaiming  to 
the  last  his  innocence,  and  prajriug  to  God  to  have  mercj  on 
him,  and  to  enable  him  to  bear  his  torments. 

The  horrible  execntion  of  Urban  Grandier  by  no  means  ter- 
minated the  torments  of  tlie  nuns  of  London.  Dr.  Madden 
tells  ns  that  six  of  the  clerical  and  magisterial  functionaries 
bronght  into  contact  with  Urban  tirandier  and  the  nans, 
during  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings,  caught  the  disease 
and  went  mad  of  demonomania. 

We  cannot  read  these  histories  williout  pain  and  a  sense  of 
deep  humiliation.    Making  every  allowance  for  the  time  at 
which  these  events  occurred,  they  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  feehng  of  anger,  mingled  however  with  pity.    We  feel 
angry  at  the  folly  and  obstinacy  and  the  want  of  temper,  and 
of  charity  exhibited,  and  compassionate  the  blindness  and 
mental  darkness  that  obscured  the  visions  of  both  the  suppo- 
sed victims  and  of  those  who  constituted  themseWes  judges 
and  avengers.    We  can  nevertheless  better  afford  to  tolerate 
the  proceedings  of  those  persons,  than  we  can  find  pretence  to 
make  allowances  for  the  foibles  perpetrated  in  the  present  day. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  refinement  in  civilization  and  enlarge- 
ment and  elevation  of  educational  progress,  it  is  monstioos 
to  find  men  now-a-days,  who  unquestionably  should  know 
much  better,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  powers  of  delusion 
and  darkness,  and  necessarily  drawing  after  them  numbers  of 
their  humble  fellow  men.    The  tendency  to  imitation  is  as 
)X>werful  in  men  now  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Let 
the  grossest  absurdity  be  but  once  promulgated,  and  one  or 
two  men  of  respectable  position  and  education  found  to  favor 
its  growth,  and,  in  an  iiicrectibly  bliort  space  of  time,  it  will  be 
found  ramified  througli  England,  received  and  believed  by 
one  at  least  of  the  inmates  of  almost  every  house,  cottage  and 
cabin,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the 
West.    This  is  particularly  true  ot  any  religious  theoiy,  such 
requires  indeed  little  more  to  recommend  it  to  thousands  than 
the  charm  of  novelty.    A^r  all  the  experience  the  world  has 
had  of  delusion  after  delusion,  of  this  character,  one  succeeding 
as  its  predecessor  began  to  full  to  ruin,  it  is  inexplicable  how 
readily  a  new  system  is  adopted  and  continuously  aud  numer- 
ously sustained. 

Joseph  Smyth,  the  founder  of  the  Mormons,  was  bom  in  the 
tovn  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  on  the  23rd  of 
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December,  1806.  AccordiDg  to  his  accoant,  be  began  at  the 
age  of  14  to  reflect  upon  the  future  and  to  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation  for  another  world,  and  vras  confoonded  and 
alarmed  at  6ndinp  so  miiTersal  a  difference  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, in  ilie  vanons  creeds  professed  throughout  the  world. 
Having  determined  to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully,  he 
says : — 

**  1  retired  to  a  secret  place  and  began  to  call  upon  the  Ijord. 
While  fervently  engaged  in  supplication,  my  mind  was  taken 
away  from  the  objects  with  which  1  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enwrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glorious  personages 
who  exactly  resembled  each  other  in  features  and  likeness,  sar- 
roonJed  with  a  brilliant  light  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at  noon- 
day.   They  told  me  that  all  the  religious  denominations  were 
believing  incorrect  doctrines,  and  that  none  of  them  was 
acknowledged  of  God  as  His  church  and  kingdom,  and  I  was 
especially  'commanded  to  go  not  after  them,'  at  the  same  time 
receiving  a  promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  should  at 
some  future  time  he  made  known  to  me. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  Sep.,  A.D.,  1823,  whilst  I  was 
praying  unto  God,  and  endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
precious  promises  of  Scripture,  on  a  sudden,  a  light  like  that 
of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer  and  more  glorious  appearance  and 
brightness,  burst  into  the  room;   indeed  the  first  sight  was  as 
though  the  house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.   The  appear* 
ance  produced  a  shock  that  affected  the  whole  body.    In  a  mo- 
ment a  perwoage  stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet 
greater  than  that  with  which  1  was  already  surrounded.  This 
messenger  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to 
bring  the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
ancient  Israel  was  intended  to  be  fulfilled ;   that  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  com- 
mence ;  that  the  time  was  at  band  for  the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness 
to  be  spread  in  power  unto  all  nations  that  people  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Millenial  reign. 

'*  1  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  iu  the 
hands  of  God,  to  bring  about  some  of  his  purposes  in  this 
glorious  dispensation. 

"I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country ;  and  shown  who  they  were,  and  from  whence 
they  came;  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  progress,  civilization. 
Jaws,  governments;  of  their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and 
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the  blessings  of  God  being  finidly  withdrawn  from  them  as  a 
people,  was  made  known  unto  me.  I  was  also  told  wboe 
there  were  deposited  some  plates,  on  which  were  engraven  an 
abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancimt  proph^  that  had 
existed  on  the  continent.  The  angd  appeared  to  me  three 
times  the  sane  night,  and  luUcdded  the  same  things.  AAer 
having  received  man;  visits  from  tlie  angel  of  Ood,  unfolding 
the  majesty  and  the  glory  of  the  events  that  would  transpire  in 
the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hancb. 
These  records  were  engraven  ou  [^t«s,  which  had  the  appear^ 
ance  of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inehea  wide  and  dght  inchei 
long,  end  not  quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  filled 
with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  t<^etherin 
a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running 
through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  something  near  aix 
inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  whieh  was  sealed.  The  cfaaiac- 
ters  on  the  una^led  part  were  small,  and  beaotifnily  engraved. 
The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  ita  con- 
struction, and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  ragraving.  With  the 
records  were  found  a  curious  instrument,  which  the  ancients 
called  **Urim  and  Thummim,"  which  c(maisted  of  two  trans- 
parent stones,  set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breast- 
plate. Hirough  the  medium  of  the  "Urim  and  IDiammim," 
I  translated  the  records  by  the  gift  and  power  <tf  God*** 

It  is  hard  to  read  this  account  widioatshuddoing  at  the  blas- 
phemous audacity  of  the  nturafor,  who,  however,  found  num- 
bers credulous  enough  to  receive  his  atatevients  witii  respect. 
In  1851,  the  statistics  of  tho  body  showed  that  there  was  a 
total  of  S0,747  soids,  ui  the  United  iQngdom  alonei,  profesnng 
M<»iuoniam. 

The  umilarity  between  the  rtoriea  (old  Swedenboi^  and 
Smith  of  their  respective  missions,  and  of  the  virions  by  which 
iheit  missions  were  inaugurated,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
reader,  but  there  are  remarkable  disfinctious  between  the  details 
givm  by  each.  There  is  nothing  in  Swedenborg^s  relations  to 
repd  the  presum^on  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  deluuon ;  on 
the  contoiry,  the  respectability  and  probity  of  his  life,  lavor  the 
adoption  of  the  more  merciful  view.  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  been  au  artful  and  a  gross  impostor,  and  his 
subsequent  career  is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  conduaioo. 
Itisimpoauble  to  explain  away  the  itory  oi  the  ^atesof  leoords. 
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ManilsBUj,  time  most  have  been  mana&ctored  by  Smidi,  or 
under  bis  diraotions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deception  and 
6and. 

The  obsem^ns  we  have  just  made,  condemnatory  of  the 

condnct  of  men  of  edncation  and  position,  who  countenance 
pabiic  delusions,  bare  been  snggei^d  to  us  principally  by  tko 
comparatively  recent  conduct  of  certain  dergyman  of  the  ^tab- 
lished  Church.  When  a  startling  and  nystmous  theory, 
capable,  according  to  tbe  all^tions  of  its  promulgators,  of 
undergfnag  a  practical  test,  is  first  projeeted,  tbe  mass  of  peo- 
ple, Drilling  enough  to  bdieve  in  anything  wonderful  and 
strange,  usually  hangs  in  doubt,  whether  to  receive  or  reject 
the  new  doctrine^  a  slight  thing  turos  tbe  balance.  One  man 
(or  two  or  three  men],  of  learning,  respeotable  position  and 
unblemished  character,  give  out  their  adhesion  to  the  cause,  and 
forthwith  they  draw  with  them  thousands  of  followers.  These 
usually  have  devoted  neither  time  nor  talents  to  the  investiga- 
tion m  the  subject,  very  often  it  is  in  its  details  above  their 
comprehension ;  but  the  craving  for  excitement,  and  something 
new  to  wonder  at  and  believe  in,  existe  and  is  gratiSed  in  this 
way.  The  effects  are,  as  might  be  expected,  exceedingly  dis. 
aatoons,  and  paitienlarly  so,  when  the  influence  of  allied 
supernatural  and  unearthly  maiuftntationa  is  assodated  with 
the  subject.  It  is  thus  that  the  pretended  science  of  spirit- 
rapping  and  table-taming  has  wiought  so  much  mischief.  The 
desire  to  penetrate  into  the  aecrete  of  the  future,  has  doubtless 
been  the  chief  stimnlos  to  tfa«  growth  of  this  delusion.  This 
desire  has  alwi^s  he&a  strong  amongst  mankind.  !For  its  grft* 
tificatiott  the  most  trivial)  as  well  as  tbe  most  awfid  and  myst&- 
riotts  means  have,  from  time  to  time,  b^  employed.  The 
mtnral  could  only  be  applied  to  the  natnial  order,  and  con< 
siated  of  observation,  experience,  and  scientific  investigations 
and  conclusions. 

The  supema/toral  consisted  in  the  old  tune  of  astrology, 
divination,  sorcery,  and  magic.  Modem  times,  it  would  appear 
are  to  witness  the  revival  of  some  of  these.  Oneiromancy, 
neoomuicy,  rhabdomancy,  and  the  other  minor  modes  of  look- 
ing into  the  seeds  uf  time,  had  gradually  lost  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  once  held,  bat  are  now,  it  would  appear,  to 
be  resuscitated  under  a  new  name.  The  profession  of  the 
ezwdst  will  a|;ain  be  called  into  requisition,  and  some  of  the 
eoenes  described  by  Dr.  Madden,  again  be  enacted.  Though 
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we  hear  but  little  pablkly  at  present  of  apiritaal  mediams,  and 
table-turners,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  thej  have 
been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  Like  the  alchymtsts  of  old,  in 
their  laboratories,  some  of  the  most  experienced  manipulators 
might  at  present  be  maturing,  in  the  privacy  of  their  studies, 
a  more  elaborate  system  of  practice,  to  be  presaitiy  produced, 
to  the  confusion  of  sceptics  and  th&  triumph  of  its  aotbcm. 
About  three  years  since,  the  Bev.  Charles  Beecher  (brother  of 
the  authoress  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,")  the  Rev.  N.  S. 
Godfrey,  Incumbent  of  Wortley,  near  L^s,  and  the  Bev.  £. 
Gillson,  M.A.,  curate  of  "Widcombei  Bath,  pubhshed  their  opi- 
nions that  the  spirit  rappinga  and  other  manifestatioDs  were  the 
work  of  evil  spirits.  The  effect  of  such  pablications  on  the 
public  mind  may  be  readily  conceived. 

Mr.  Godfrey  appears  to  have  been  assisted  in  his  two  opera- 
tions by  his  wife  and  female  servant,  and  also  by  his  oorate. 
Not  ^ satisfied  with  devoting  his  own  time  to  this  modem 
Divination,  Mr.  Godfrey  engages  other  members  of  his  &mily 
in  the  work,  and  then  publishes  the  result. 

He  appears  while  desiring  to  impress  upcHi  his  readers  that 
the  tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture  upon  which  his  esperi- 
ments  were  made,  were  nially  posaessed  by  demons,  to  have 
given  implicit  credence  to  the  replies  which  he  extracted  from 
these  satellites  of  the  father  of  lies.  The  reader  will  estimate 
the  condition  to  which  this  genUeman  must  have  been  reduced, 
by  the  force  of  the  delusion  that  engrossed  his  mind,  when  he 
ascribes  the  same  results  in  the  demoniacal  world,  to  the  placing 
one's  hands  upon  the  tables  in  a  particular  manner,  as  woe 
produced  of  old  by  the  Apostles  in  the  persons  of  those  on 
whom  they  *'  imposed  hands  :*'  in  other  words  that  the  tables 
were  thus  by  the  laying  of  bands,  inapired  and  possessed  by 
demons,  as  men  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  woe  inspired  by 
God  with  *'  power  from  on  High." 

He  adds,  *'  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  table  moving 
is  a  Satanic  device ;  those  various  manifestations  indicate  that 
the  enemy  is  growing  bolder;  the  bolder  he  becomes  the  more 
open  will  be  his  miracles ;  the  more  open  his  miracles,  the 
closier  our  proximity  to  the  development  of  the  anticlirist, 
ruling  by  Satan's  possession  and  power.  And  ohl  if  the 
tribulation  of  those  days  shall  be  of  bo  awful  a  character,  as  it 
shall  be,  that  except  those  dayb  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh 
should  be  saved,  &c." 
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Is  it  not  melancholy  to  see  a  man  placed  betveen  the  people 
and  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  not  onl?  abandon*- 
ing  his  post  but  leaguing  vith  the  enemy  to  hetrav  his  flock. 
The  result  of  such  teaching  is  visible  in  America,  where  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Spicer  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  thoiuand 
r^^rly  rect^nized  spiritual  media.  In  Philadelphia  city 
alone,  there  are  three  hundred  mimetic  regular  meetings,  who 
excbaoge  communications  and  experiences. 

There  is  not  a  history  narrated  in  Dr.  Madden*s  work,  which 
for  strange  fatuity  and  absurdity  can  vie  with  one  of  modern 
times,  told  by  the  victim  himself.  Under  the  following  title 
we  find  a  work  publiafaed  by  a  Monsieur  L.  A.  Cahagnet, 
which  we  could  anbrd  to  smile  at,  did  we  not  know  that  it 
forms  merely  an  index  to  point  the  height  to  which  this  danger- 
ous fever  has  risen : — 

"  Magie  Magn^tiqoe,  ou  Traits  Historique  et  pratique  des 
fascinations,  de  mtroirs  cabalistiques,  d'apports,  de  suspen- 
sions, de  pactes,  de  talismans,  de  charme  des  vents,  de  convul- 


de  la  parole,  de  cocrespondaDCe  sympathique^  de  n^cromanoie 


In  this  extraordinary  work  the  author  gives  us  an  account 

of  an  incantation  practised  by  him  when  retiring  to  rest  at 
night,  by  placing  under  his  ear  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  An  nom  de  Dieu  tout-puissant,  ton  Gr&teur  et  le  mien, 
je  te  prie,  ange  commis  k  ma  gard^  de  m'apparattre  cette  nuit, 
de  me  [wonver  la  rtSSaii  de  ton  existence." 

He  thou  favors  as  with  an  account  of  the  result,  how  the 
second  night  he  was  drawn  (or  felt)  out  of  bed,  and  how  a  few 
nights  after  at  his  desire  a  deceased  auat  appeared  to,  and 
conversed  with  him.  How  subfiequently  he  felt  his  pillow 
raised  up  fully  six  inches,  and  on  enquiring  whether  it  was  his 
good  angfl  who  did  this,  a  voice  answerra  thrice  "  Yes,*' — 
and  how  after  a  night  or  two  on  solemnly  calling  on  tliis  aiigel 
to  tell  his  name,  the  word  "  Agoor"  was  pronouuced  three 
times  with  such  a  prolonged  detonation  of  sulphur,  that  he 
implored  of  God,  never  lo  suffer  him  to  hear  that  name  sgaia, 
further  on  we  learn  from  M.  Cahagnet  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  charming  any  clouds,  causing  rain  to  cease  and  the 
atmosphere  to  clear.  Some  friends  liaving  called  upon  him  to 
witness  his  performance  of  this  marvel,  he  proceeds  thus : 


&c'*— Paris,  1854. 
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"  I  said  to  M^ar,  '  1  don't  fe^  exactly  u  a  condition  for 
trying  an  experiment  of  the  kind  just  uow,  especially  oa  such 
la»e  cloads ;  however,  if  yoa  will  both  help  me,  we  will  try/ 
'  Oh,'  said  tliey, '  we  will  willingly/  <  Then/  said  £, '  I  attadi 
tiie  head  of  that  one  whidi  is  upon  the  other,  and  dissolve  it 
away — '  and  I  stove  in  its  belly,'  said  M^dw,  with  that  sort 
of  faith  in  magnetic  facts  which  is  daUy  exhibited.  M.  Gerard 
added,  <  and  I  will  take  the  tail.'  We  aU  three  set  to  woik. 
Sedngiis  thus  engaged,  we  mi^t  have  been  compared  to  the 
three  Horatii,  setting  aside  the  object  in  view.  In  ten  minutes 
onr  cload  had  gone  to  rejoin  its  companiooa,  in  that  vast 
ethereal  labomtoxy  whidi  cootaini  asyand  was  no  longer  visible 
to  our  eye*.  M  GMrard  said, '  It  u  Une  the  dood  is  gooe^ 
bnt  has  not  the  dond  below  absorbed  it  ?'  '  Possibly,'  I 
answered ;  '  let  us  thoefore  set  to  work  to  open  the  belly  of 
that  one,  and  recover  our  clond — ^wh^  say  you  P'  '  Wa  will 
do  it  if  it  be  possible,*  they  answaied, '  bot  U  is  sharp  mAJ 
'Lei  OS  try  then,'  said  I;  and  at  the  same  noneot  we  went  at 
the  giant  with  sooh  fcvce  and  eneigy  that  it  disu^wared,  like 
its  companions,  in  about  ten  rainntes.  Inu^ioe  the  rathoaiasm 
and  astonishment  of  my  visitors,  who  from  that  day  have 
oontinned  to  make  experiments  mote  and  move  demonstrative 
and  condosive." 

Terily  If.  Gafaagnet  would  be  perfeetly  at  home  with  the 
lunatics  of  Charenton,  at  present  ne  is  oat  (rf  Tpkob  asaotnating 
with  sane  men. 

We  are  fwced  \n  the  pressnre  of  time  and  apace  to  bring 
tills  paper  to  a  dose ;  we  think  we  have  sfaowu  that  the 
Phantaunata  described  by  Dr.  Madden,  and  Uie  writers  whom 
he  so  largely  qnotea,  are  of  the  same  nigin  and  nature  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  Fear  and  igmwanee,  oegetting  sapeiatitian, 
are  the  progeiiitm  of  the  old  as  well  a*  of  the  modem  iUosiona ; 
it  is  lamentable  to  find  in  these  days  that  Education,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  poeseasns  the  most  powerful 
weapon  fw  the  overtiirow  of  error,  ia  tamed  into  a  sword 
for  its  defence. 

Dr.  M adden's  work  is  oalcalated,  in  the  hands  of  tlrinkii^f 
and  moderate  men,  to  do  much  good.  The  author  has  shown 
great  research,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  cnrioos 
and  recondite  literature. 

A  little  more  attention  to  arrangement,  either  chronokqpoal, 
generic,  or  relative,  woald  have  mnoh  enhanced  the  value 
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tlie  book,  and  we  ^11  mwe  regret  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  expressiou  of  opinion  or  original  observations,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  upon  the  strange  and  frequently  marvellous 
narrations  which  he  gives  us. 

The  title  of  the  bouk,  and  the  introduction  to  it,  warranted 
oar  expectations,  which  Dr.  Madden's  Kterary  chanoter  fnllj 
juBtified,  of  pfailoaopbiceU  acute,  and  enlai|^d  viewa  of  human 
nature  uul  hamaa  aotiona;  a  great  field  was  open  for  the 
discossiou  and  examination  of  the  eaaaea  Vaat  produced,  sus- 
tained, and  propagated  these  strange  fanaticisms,  and  a 
pschjcologicaf  and  physiological  enquiry  into  the  variont  forms 
of  mania  and  monomania  notioed  by  tiw  author,  would  have 
been  both  interesting  and  iaafamctiTe.  Wb^ber  restrained  by 
timidity  or  deterred  DT  the  necessity  for  labor.  Dr.  Madden 
has  done  little  more  than  famish  us  with  a  number  of  oarioua 
extracts  from  various  sources,  extracts  which,  however  carious 
and  recondite,  resemble,  whilst  unillostrated  by  the  origin&l 
news  of  the  collector,  th«  bonea  of  a  baman  body,  unckd 
with  fleah  and  serre^  and  nnanimated  by  a  soul. 

Thus,  while  most  readily  acknowledgii^  the  pleasure,  in  a 
literary  sense,  which  we  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  these 
volames,  and  desiring  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  shall  again,  if  it  pleases  him  that  we  should  do  so,  meet 
Dr.  Madden  in  the  republic  of  letters,  we  caonot  help  thinking 
that  in  ^e  particular  instance  of  the  "  PhantasmiUa,"  the 
words  of  Montugne  would  be  most  appropriate  in  his  mouth, 

"I  have  onlled  a  bouquet  of  varied  flowers  from  many 
gardens,  and  nothing  is  mine  own  sitTe  the  string  that  ties 
them." 
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AttT.  IX, -THE  MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION. 

1,  Catalogue  of  the  AH  Trea^rei  of  the  UuUed  Kingdom,  Cot- 
leeted  at  Manchester  i%  1857.  ( Provisional J  Second 
EdUion.   Tjondon :  Bradbntj  aud  ETans,  1857. 

2.  A  Bmulbook  to  the  Gallery  of  British  Paintings^  in  the  Art 
Dreasure*  ErhibUion,  Beinff  a  reprUti  <f  CHtical  NoHees 
originally  published  in  Aw  " Manchester  Ovardian" 
London :  Bradbury  end  Evans,  1857. 

The  preseat  age  may  very  trnly  be  characterised  as  the  age 
of  Exhibitions.  The  love  of  publicity,  the  craving  for  notorieliy 
are  the  ruling  passions  of  the  time,  and  their  manifestations 
in  life  and  action  are  new  and  manifold.  Few  thinga  are 
now-fl-days  doue  in  a  corner  in  solitude  and  silence.  Before 
an  idea  has  fairly  become  a  thought,  the  public  are  notified 
that  some  strange  thing  is  about  to  be  said  or  done,  and 
before  an  action  has  been  well  accomplished  it  comes  to  be 
criticised,  explained,  described — and  the  whole  universe  is 
gammoned  to  sit  in  coancil,  squabble,  and  do  the  duty  of 
posterity  on  the  latest  incident.  Appeals  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity  are  quite  gone  oat  of  fiuhion.  Xo  one  waits  for 
posterity.  The  present  half  hour  is  the  banning  and  the 
end— futurity  no  one  cares  a  straw  about— fame,  if  sought, 
must  come  sounding  her  trump  in  the  accent  of  the  living 
generation — cash,  if  we  want  that,  must  be  paid  down  in  the 
shape  of  the  newest  Victoria  sovereigns.  The  prevailing 
theory  of  happiness  seAns  to  be,  to  have  our  pockets  well 
filled  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  to  have  morning  papers  to 
give  the  latest  intelligence  of  cur  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 
And  if,  perchance,  we  ever  cast  a  look  into  the  past,  it  ia 
confessedly  to  ransack  the  store  house  of  by-gone  centuries 
for  materials  for  our  work.  We  grind  the  dry  bones  of  a 
psosed  time  for  bread,  and  eat  our  portion  hastilj  and 
irreverently. 

Long  gone  by  is  the  age  when  men  of  mind  sat  in  the 
twilight  of  their  hushed  life,  working  out  great  thoughts,  iu 
patience — their  own  fervid  imaginings,  or  the  laborious  pursuit 
of  truth, the  fulness  of  life  to  them — content ;  if  nuw  and  then  they 
craved  the  genial  sympathy  of  human  hearts,  they  were  content  to 
wnittiiltimeshouldbringthetideof  progress  toMeir  higherlevel, 
feeling  only  the  anticipated  {Measure  of  future  appreciation,  and 
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teann^  to  posterity  the  fame  which  they  were  satisfied  never  to 
enjoy  in  the  flesh.  Little  recked  Master  Sbakspeare,  we  fancy, 
that  there  were  no  daily  papers  to  {pvQ  note  of  his  sayings  and 
iloinga.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  worth  while  that  the  whole 
woild  should  know  what  he  got  for  breakfast,  or  how  he  lived 
with  his  mother,  wife,  and  cousina-germain.  He  did  not  mind 
telling  how,  and  why,  and  where  he  wrote  act  second,  scene 
first,  of  Hamlet ;  or  whetiier  King  John  was  really  meant  to  be 
only  King  John,  or  also  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance* 
Fra  Angelico  in  those  days  prayed  and  painted.  While  his 
heart  glowed  with  the  fervent  love  of  God,  his  hand  traced  out 
scenes  of  ideal  beaaty,  delineated  faces  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
for  which  only  the  dreams  of  saints  and  the  mental  vision  of 
the  pure  of  heart  could  find  a  prototype  j  aud  when  the  pious 
brethren  of  San  Marco,  and  the  gentle  and  simple  of  fair 
Florence,  stood  entranced  before  his  pictured  visions  of  holy 
life  on  earth,  and  beatified  life  in  heaven ;  he  was  more  than 
satisfied,  that  in  giving  glory  to  Qod,  they  did  not  likewise 
worship  II  Frate.  Hans  Memling,  good,  honest  burger,  was 
satisfied  that  people  should  barely  be  acquainted  with  bis  name, 
guess  at  his  birth-place,  and  forget  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
painted  his  gratitude  to  the  sisterhood  of  St.  John,  not  in 
tile  history  uf  his  own  poor  human  life,  but  in  the  beautiful 
l^endaiy  story  of  their  canonised  patzoness ;  leaving  to  them 
and  to  old  Bruges  a  legacy  of  love  which  a  score  of  emperors 
might  sigh  for. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  regret  the  fate  of  those  neglected 
geniuses  whose  daily  doings  remain  nnchronicledj  while  we 
tnink  it  mach  to  be  deplored  that  we,  nineteentii  century  folks, 
should  be  left  without  the  means  of  gratifying  our  inqnisitive- 
ness  with  respect  to  tlwm.  Let  us  rather  envy  their  an- 
aocnstomed  independence.  We,  for  our  own  part,  are  not  prepared 
to  depart  life  until  we  have  sufficiently  arranged  memoira 
pow  gervir  of  our  follies,  fancies,  and  flashy  existence.  Or, 
if  by  unhappy  accident  we  die  a-sudden  and  unprovided  death, 
at  l^t,  we  hope  the  next  a-kin  or  some  sincere^tCTif/  will  take 
op  the  mantle  of  our  self-suffideocy,  and  prate  about  us  to  our 
heart's  content. 

Nearly  alUed  to  this  vicions  passion  for  notoriety  is  the 
love  of  the  preseut  time  for  exhibitions.  Everything  must  be 
learned,  nndsrsfood,  and  made  oar  own  of;  and  that  in  doable 
qiuck  time.   There  is  no  possibility  of  waiting.   We  must 
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take  in  all  tilings  in  a  grasp.  We  must  see  everything,  hear 
everything,  feel  everything  that  is  tangible.  Chemical  analysis 
must  not  pozzle  09,  nor  ^e  mystery  of  power  looms  be  uare- 
Tealed.  We  must  dissect  the  mystery,  and  lay  bare  tlie  bone 
and  marrow.  If  we  cannot  see  it,  we  mnst  read  it  in  a  penny 
pamphlet.  Till  at  last,  in  answer  to  the  call,  maobinery  m 
fabuloiu  horse  power,  mechanism  to  shame  the  nicetyof  a  adfk 
finger,  show  forth  their  power,  and  tell  their  secret, 
and  make  the  human  heart  leap  with  exnltation  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  what  the  intellect  of  man  has  done  to  make  the 
material  world  his  elave  and  Dassive  instrument. 

The  London  Exhibition,  the  world  wonder  of  '51,  was  the 
actual  outburst  of  tlits  frenzy,  the  answer  to  the  passionate  cry  of 
uneasy  multitudes.  The  Crystal  Palace  stands  in  our  memory,  the 
history  andmorale  of  it,  with  as  sharply  defined  an  outline  as 
its  iron-rimmed  stracture  stood  oat  against  the  summer  sk^. 
The  very  outward  form  was  typical  of  the  whole.  Its  origm 
was  the  result  of  a  flashing  thought,  which  caught  fire  from 
Bmouldering  desires;  its  progress  was  the  expression  of  the  power, 
rapidity,  resource  of  nineteenth-century  intellect.  Wealth  and 
labour  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  fortified  a  kingdom, 
art  and  contrivance  and  thoughtful  minutiEC,  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  decorate  a  minster,  were  here  knowingly  applied  to 
fishion  a  palace  of  glass  which  should-  not  outlive  the  transit 
toriness  of  an  English  summpr.  And  stranger  than  all,  within 
its  fragile  boundaries,  the  knowledge  so  thirsted  for  could  be 
satiated  to  the  full.  The  material  held  its  sway  as  ruler  in 
possession.  The  clank  of  ti^aclunery  silenced  the  splashing  of 
the  fountain,  che  whirr  of  wheels  disturbed  the  rustle  of  green 
feaves.  The  whole  history  of  potteries  and  foundries  became 
patent  to  the  passer  by.  The  products  and  fabrics  of  tbe 
oriental  world,  the  costly  laces  of  Venice  and  Brabant,  precious 
Sevres,  gorgeous  Gobelins,  giant  doors  of  malachite,  tlie  work  of 
toilsome  hands,  and  complicated  machinery,  were  here  spread 
out  before  him.  What  clay  and  metal,  and  the  vegetable 
growth  of  the  earUi  could  yield  to  the  plutic  faculty  of  man, 
he  actually  saw  worked  out  before  hia  eyes.  It  was  a  sight  to 
intoxicate  if  not  to  satisfy. 

Just  a  year  later  the  little  world  of  Cork  started  into  unwon- 
ted vit^it^,  and,  in  "the  van  of  all  the  congregated  worid," 
proudly  displayed  what  Ireland,  without  the  pressure  and  pea- 
idty  of  the  factory  systemi  can  pxo^ooe  of  graceful-  deuga  and 
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cosUv  workmanship.  Dublin  followed  Boraewbat  more  slowly, 
and  in  '53  announced  itg  exhibitioD.  Cottons  and  tabineto 
were  woven,  and  augar  plums  took  form,  and  cups  and  Bancers 
were  moulded  upon  tbe  spot.  But,  eternal  honour  to  the  genial, 
sprightly,  soulfol  Celt  I  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  show  of 
oraft  and  mechanism;  he  craved  something  more  spiritual, and 
he  had  bands  of  muaici  and  the  pealing  sound  of  organs  and 
a  Qob)e  gallery  ot  pictnres  to  grace  and  accompany  Ms  exbibi- 
■tion  jBOf  ^eilence.  Faddy  has  starved  upon  potatoes,  but  he 
has  not  sold  his  soul  yet.  It  was  a  proud  thing  t6  observe, 
and  we  did  not  fail  to  lay  it  to  heart,  that  as  the  Koh-i-noor 
diamond  was  the  overwhelming  attraction  iu  the  London  exhi- 
bition, and  the  Wirtemburg  monkeys  and  other  stuffed  ecceu- 
triciitiesi  tbe  gathering  place  of  sight  seers,  so  the  picture  gal- 
lery was  the  central  point  of  interest  to  the  Dublin  visitors. 
Many  a  season  ticket  was  purchased,  in  order  that  the  owner 
might  have  the  privilege  of  turning  in  to  spend  a  stray  half 
hour  of  a  busy  day,  in  uie  special  study  of  some  favourite  pic- 
ture. 

It  may  have  been  from  the  good  example  here  given,  for 
it  is  not  slowly  that  the  experience  of  one  dsy  is  applied  to 
the  experiment  (tf  the  next,  that  when  Paris  opened  its 
Exhibition  in  1856,  not  only  a  corner  was  allocated  to  the 
Fine  Arts  properly  so  called,  but  a  spacious  and  a  fitting 
building  was  arranged  for  their  reception  and  display,  and  its 
walls  munificently  decorated  with  the  choicest  works  of  living 
artists.  The  mercantile  spirit  was  still  the  prime  mover,  an 
infinite  extent  of  shop  windows  the  idtal,  but  here  again  the 
Salon  dos  Beaux  Arts  was  found  to  be  a  most  attractive 
addition. 

Having  faithfully  made  pilgrimage  to  all  these  Exhibitions, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  announcement  of  another 
should  seem  to  promise  much  prc^t  or  pleasure.  ;  J^f  evertheleas, 
when  some  few  months  since  there  began  to  be  rivpour  of  an 
iutended  Exhibition  in  Manchester,  that  pandemonium  of 
sooty  toil,  we  "  could  not  choose  but  hear''  and  start  responsive 
to  the  invitation.  But  with  how  new  an  interest  was  that 
summons  accompanied  1  We  ourselves  would  willingly 
journey  to  any  corner  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  see  a  gallery 
of  pictures  j  but  we  saw  far  more  in  this  undertaking  than  the 
gratification  of  mere  private  fant^.  Here  waa  sometung  about 
to  h^  offered  for  a  people's  .enjoyment  of  a  nature  to  counteract, 
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rather  than  pander  to,  the  temper  of  the  timefl— mmetbing 
commenced  well  fitted  to  prepare  the  vay  for  a  parer  taste, 
and  a  nobler  aspiration.  Now  it  came  to  be  tested  whether 
there  might  not  lie  beneath  all  this  arrogance,  and  frivolitj, 
and  grovelling  care,  some  seeds  of  a  better  growth.  Dreams 
which  we  had  long  nursed  of  the  benign  and  elevating  iuflaeitoe 
of  art,  and  of  its  necessity  iu  the  edaoatioii  of  every  civilised 
people — hopes  which  we  had  entertained,  albeit  hoping  agsinst 
hope,  that  our  government,  or  the  enlightened  pablic,  or  some 
other  body,  corporate  or  otherwise,  would  one  day  attempt 
something  for  the  art  education  of  the  people — were  they 
about  to  DC  revised  P  Were  the  din  and  stir  of  factory  life  to 
be  htuhed  and  quieted  for  an  interval ;  and  should  the  toil- 
wearied  men  and  women  of  central  £ii^and  for  once  have 
leisnre  and  opportnmty  to  learn  that  there  have  been  things 
done  in  the  world  which  all  the  power-looms  in  Lancashire 
could  not  produce,  nor  all  the  calculations  of  the  fullest  brain 
and  keenest  intellect  give  even  a  hint  towards  fashioning  P 
Was  the  ideal  world  about  to  be  brought  near  to  the  son  of 
toil  P  Was  the  mechanic  of  Birmingham  to  see  with  a  glad 
surprise  the  immoital  works  which  gained  renown  for  the 
artificers  of  an  earlier  time,  when  faney  and  imaghiatioii 
lightened  and  spiritualised  labour  ?  Should  it  be  revealed  to 
the  potter  of  Stafford  what  his  art  achieved  in  other  days, 
when  the  rudest  material  was  plastic  to  the  cnnning  hand,  and 
the  genius  of  the  artist  created  beauty  in  the  nninfonned  clay  P 
Should  many  a  worker  discover  at  lut  that  all  life  is  Bot  com- 
prised in  the  motion  of  thews  and  sinews,  be  they  of  flesh  or 
metai — all  hope  in  the  counting  of  gold — or  all  earthly  bliss  in 
the  costliness  of  sensuous  enjoyment  ? 

Full  of  such  "  obstinate  questionings"  we  looked  eagerly 
into  our  morning  papers  for  every  part^raph  relating  to  the 
coming  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures.  We  had  known  as  wdl 
as  Mr.  Waagen  himself  what  grand  Vandycks,  gorgeous 
Titians,  cool  Hobbemas,  and  glowing  Cuyps,  hung  inaccessible 
on  the  walls  of  lordly  nian^'ions ;  we  had  heard  of  the  Soulages 
and  Bernal  collections  of  mediseval  works ;  and  we  were  aware 
that  treasures  of  art  manufacture  lay  scattered  through  the 
collections  of  pablic  and  private  museums.  But  we  also 
knew  to  our  cost  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  travel  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  to  get  a  sight  even  of  the  portion 
set  apart  for  general  inspeetioa. .  Every  umoinicement  thm- 
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fore  of  promised  works  of  art  was  a  real  snlutantial  pleasure, 
and  we  felt  a  positive  gratitude  to  the  mercbaot  prioces  of 
Manchester  and  the  generous  nobility  of  England,  who,  working 
together  in  nnitjr  of  purpose^  were  about  to  accomplish  so 
worthy  an  undertaking.  That  so  much  of  private  enterprise 
entered  into  the  scheme  did  not  detract  from  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  What  the  more  paternal,  though  more  absolute 
governments  of  other  states  take  care  to  prepare  for  tiie  delight 
and  improvement  of  their  subjects,  was  now  about  to  be  offered 
for  a  season  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  through 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  individuals, — Though,  by  the  way, 
we  must  ventnie  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  oor  glorious 
constitution  allowed  the  people  more  liberty  to  amuse  them- 
selves  innocently,  and  took  less  trouble  to  secure  them  the 
privily  of  killing  themselves  with  drink,  and  losing  their 
souls  and  eating  their  licarta  away  in  low  debauchery,  it  might 
be  better  for  Church  and  State. 

However  this  may  be,  the  roost  significant  feature  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  Manchester  should  be  the  place  to  give  birth  to 
the  greatness  and  disinterestedness  of  this  design.  The 
atmosphere  of  Manchester  is  thick  with  coal  dust ;  its  factory 
chimneys  overtop  and  outnumber  the  belfries  of  a  mediteval 
laty ;  its  miUs  are  congregated  villages ;  its  warehouses  rival 
the  extent  and  finish  of  ducal  palaces.  The  merchants  of 
Mancbester  are  names  of  renown  in  the  great  world,  for  the 
world  of  commerce  is  the  great  world  of  to-day ;  and  the  pulse 
of  its  400,000  manufacturers  throbs  and  flutters  in  the  never 
ceasing  alternation  of  labour  and  speculation.  The  young 
lives  of  its  very  children  are  surrendered  to  the  necessity  of 
the  day — an  oblation  of  soul  and  limb  to  the  Juggernaut  of 
commercial  dominion.  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  £ngland*8 
trade,  which  is  the  source  of  England's  prosperity  ;  the  beat 
of  its  iron  heart  is  felt  in  the  remote  plains  of  India,  and 
beyond  the  far  mountains  of  Western  America.  Manchester, 
indeed,  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  in  which  we  should  have 
apected  to  see  a  glimmer  of  msthetic  taste,  or  hope  to  find 
homage  paid  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  a  more  spiritualised 
existence.  And  yet  we  have  heard  that  of  late  music  has 
found  in  Manchester  ready  acceptance  and  sound  criticism, 
and  modern  English  painters  some  muniScent  patronage.  A 
spark  of  vitality  has  lightened  the  deep  obscure.  There  comes 
a  dawn  of  fresher  life.   The  men  of  Manchester  have  grave 
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responsibilities  ;  irh^a  they  speak  the  world  hearkens ;  vlien 
they  act  they  have  for  spectators  the  tribes  and  nations  of  tvo 
hemispheres.  They  have  now  fairly  got  in  the  narrow  end  trf 
the  wedge.  Henceforth,  they  may  f^ve  us  with  the  best  and 
cheapest  calicoes  much  besides.  The  conqaests  they  have 
made  in  trade  may  yet  be  equalled  by  their  achievements  in 
artSj  education,  and  the  moral  culture  of  the  nation. 

But  leaving  aside  these  ultimate  considerations  we  come  to 
what  is  actually  before  us.  The  success  and  immediate  resalt 
of  this  Exhibition  will  be  the  test  of  the  actual  cultivation,  as 
well  as  the  intellectnal  capabilities,  of  a  considerable  section  of 
the  population.  If  you  want  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man 
lead  him  into  a  gallery  of  picture?.  You  can  take  the  standard 
of  his  iutellectual  strength,  and  give  a  pretty  faii:  guess  at  his 
moral  worth,  when  you  have  spent  a  few  hours  with  him 
among  first  class  works  of  art.  The  gloss  of  conventional 
refinement  soon  diuppears  when  the  vulgar  oatore  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  pictured  revelations  of  some  master  mind.  IVke 
a  low  toned  man  before  a  "sacra  conversazione'*  of  Peragino, 
or  some  ideal  group  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  yon  will  detect 
the  alloy  of  base  metal  at  once.  They  will  be  to  him  bat  the 
paint  and  canvas,  the  curious  handicraft  of  a  carver  in  atone. 
He  can  no  more  appreciate  the  ideal  in  the  work,  no  more 
read  its  moral  significance,  than  he  could  loyallv  reverence 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  nature,  or  feel  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
in  religion.  All  the  cant  of  criticism  cannot  hide  the  want  of 
that  faculty  divine  by  which  the  true  soul  comprehends,  and 
expands  in  sympathy  with  the  lofty  thought  of  another.  The 
lower  nature  has  no  understanding  of  these  things,  and  all 
the  book  learning,  all  the  hearsay  in  the  world  cannot  make 
him  the  wiser.  On  the  contrary,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  man  of  mder  exterior  and  less  education  as  we  say, 
will  give  a  truer  criticism  of  a  picture  than  whole  chapters  of 
written  disquisition.  He  may  deprecatingly  tell  you  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  art,  and  has  never  seen  good  pictures  in  his 
life ;  take  him  nevertheless  to  some  grand  ^tiftn,  to  some 
lovely  Mnrillo,  and  what  soul  and  Acuity  are  in  the  man  will 
come  to  light  at  once,  and  you  will  find  'that  that  piece  of 
canvas  is  a  revelation  to  him,  and  henceforth  the  divine  in 
man  becomes  to  him  a  more  living  faith. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  what  a  fresh  start  an 
awakened  taste  for  art  gives  to  the  intdleet.   One  does  not 
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■top  to  cooN^^  ih»  mere  pictu  re,  he  raiut  know,  who  the  ptiil- 

ter  was,  when  he  lived,  in  wliat  clime,  at  what  cr^s  (x  the 
world's  history,  among  what  people  he  tbonght  and  woHced. 
What  ideal  he  sought,  how  he  pursued  it,  how  others  pursued 
it,  how  far  it  ia  realized  to  the  actual  spet^ator,  how  far  it 
interprets  or  corresponds  wit^  his  own  ideal  of  the  subject. 
Ktimberieu  paths  of  enquiry  are  opened  at  once.  A  lover  of 
pictnras  is  alwaya  a  lover  of  many  things  as  well.  Musoe  his 
a  loftier  passion  for  him,  history  a  deeper  meanin.  The  stir 
of  life  is  fraught  with  fuller  significanse:  the  ideal,  the  aymboUc, 
interfuse  the  commonest  circumstance. 

One  thing  is  quickly  learnt  and  laid  to  heart  by  the  candid 
mind  i-f-lhis,  nanaiely,  that  the  less  worldly,  the  nobin,  the 
more  devout  the  man,  the  greater  the  artist :  and  that  no  trae 
art  can  exist  in  concert  with  the  folloving  of  low  passions,  or 
the  indulgence  of  depravity,  vulgar  or  refined.  The  history  of 
art  is  written  in  the  personal  biography  of  artists. 

The  spring  and  summer  tide  of  art  is  comprised  in  the  time 
when  she  waa  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  her  professors 
dntifdl  sooa  of  Holy  Charch.  When  all  the  hemtj  of  the 
UmbrianandLombud  schools;  allthesaintly  simplicity  of  Fran- 
cia,  the  homely  intense  earnestness  of  Van  £yck,  and  Memling, 
were  but  so  many  heaven-sent  gifts  lavishly  poured  out  at  the 
feet  of  religion;  and  the  devotion  of  a  long  life  was  thought 
well  expended  that  the  people,  not  then  the  sovereign  people,  bat 
the  simple  people,  might  learn  Uieir  catechism  on  the  pictured 
walla  of  their  chnrches,  and  their  souls  be  made,  through  art, 
to  waken  with  a  livelier  strength  of  faith,  a  loftier  hope,  and  a 
more  barning  chanty. 

Then  indeed  art  was  the  trusted  teacher.  When  she  ceased 
to  hold  that  position  she  was  iiu  longer  true  to  her  high  voca- 
tion. As-soon  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be  lured  away  from  her 
noble  aim,  to  become  the  mere  decorator  of  luxurious  mansions, 
the  iUnstEstor  of  pagan  fable,  sA\e  forsook  the  way  of  greatness: 
and  all  the  technical  nicety  of  finish,  all  the  glory  of  colour, 
all  the  science  of  anatomical  delineation,  could  not  redeem 
her  firom  the  stamp  of  d^adation.  All  the  greatest  artists 
were  painters  of  religiooa  pictures;  all  the  world-famous 
pictures  hni^  in  churches,  in  the  gaze,  according  to  the  trae 
Catholic  spirit,  of  daily  congregatioDs.  The  Church  can  boast 
of  hftvittg  inspired,  and  nurtured,  and  made  her  own,  all  that 
is  priceless  in  art.    With  liberty  and  Jicense,  and  so  oaUed 
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"BefennaiicHi"  came  in  mere  leDdscape  painting,  battle  pieeeiv 
Bottisb  drinking  scenes,  the  jollifications  of  high  life  below 
stain,  and  all  the  pictured  common  place  of  ^e  DiUeh  and 
English  schools:  all  iit  and  proper,  and  good  enough  in  their 
place,  bot  not  the  best. 

We  must  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  old  TraSard  exhibition 
itself.  How  far  the  collections  herein  arranged  are  ewlwilatwi 
to  ^xne  and  illnatrate  the  opinions  we  have  given,  be  that 
runs  ma;  read.  As  for  the  building — if  the  fitness  of  a  tlui^ 
be  its  greatest  praiscj  then  is  the  shrine  of  the  Art  Treasures 
a  masterpiece  Entering  bj  the  central  doorway,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  light  and  space.  The  narrow  sbeak  of 
glazed  roof  throws  down  the  light  broadly  and  gently  over  the 
entire  building.  The  mwmrtiona  of  length,  Imdth  aad 
height,  are  admirable.  We  feel  the  presence,  we  know  not 
whence,  of  cool  refreshing  air.  There  is  nothing  in  colour  m 
decoration  to  displease  the  eye,  or  what  would  be  equally  in- 
sufferable, to  distract  attention — observation  is  not  injudicioualy 
caught  by  an  elaborately  groined  and  fretted  roof,  or  fixed 
unnecessary  ornamentation  of  pillars  and  supporters.  Uia  ttw 
fit  and  simple  setting  of  a  priceless  jewel.  Such  ia  the  order 
and  completeness  of  arrangement,  that  almost  at  a  glance  we 
can  find  the  precise  situation  of  eveiy  separate  de[Hirtment. 
Immediately  to  right  and  left  of  the  central  hall  are  ranged 
along  the  walls  the  pictures  forming  the  British  portrait  gallery. 
Through  high  arched  qtenings  we  catch  glimpaea  of  we  |»o- 
ture  ^dleiiea — the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  modern  art  on  (Um 
aide,  the  Tories  of  the  old  masters  ou  the  other. 

In  lines  along  the  centre,  are  the  glass-cases  containing  the 
treasures  of  the  Soulage  and  Bemal  collections,  contribu- 
tions from  publu;  and  private  museums,  riches  from  the 
universities,  and  the  valued  property  of  royalty.  In  these 
are  the  rarest  specimens  of  Qubbio  lustre,  Majolica,  Diesden 
and  Sevres,  and  Fallissy  ware.  Enamels  of  Byzantium  and 
Ximoges,  such  as  no  British  pubUc  ever  saw.  Carvings  in 
ivory  worthy  of  Fiammingo,  bronzes  varied  and  valuable,  gold 
and  silver  work  of  every  age,  ewers  aud  gobblets  and  Taexe 
of  Venetian  ^ass,  tlie  work  of  artificers  who  ranked  with 
princea.  All  works  of  untold  price — the  very  cream  one  nigfat 
aay,  of  rare  museums.  In  front,  and  through  these  teeasnre- 
caaes^  are  works  in  marble  of  most  of  the  British  sculptors, 
wiUk  some  from  strange  hands,  and  a  few  owning  the  "  antique 
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Near  (he  trantept  ara  tlw  annourj  oourU,  roailod 
hts  moanted  with  lance  in  rest ;  farther  on,  casea  of  coiiw 
medals,  rich  vestments^  and  Church  ornaments  of  the 
olden  time.  Beneath  the  organ  gallery,  and  indeed  for  the 
most  part  oovering  the  walls  of  the  transept,  are  examples  of 
tqwstiy  and  other  textile  fabrics ;  and  in  uie  same  ncagnboiir- 
hood,  ttie  strangest  and  most  beautiful  cabinets,  wardrobesj 
chairs,  and  bidets,  with  mysterious  coffers  of  the  medisval 
period.  In  the  galleries  are  the  engravings,  first  sketches  of 
artists  and  etchings,  forming  the  most  perfect  collection  ever 
made ;  a  priceless  oontribation  to  the  iiistory  of  art.  In  the 
tome  quarter  an  the  ^oductions  of  the  new  vtt  of  photc^pby. 
Behind  the  tnuiaept,  in  saloon  Q,  is  the  Oriental  court,  and 
in  the  corresponding  court  on  the  other  side,  are  ranged  the 
choice  treasures  of  the  Hertford  GaUer;.  At  the  back  of  the 
oivan,  in  addition  to  the  main  buildine,  are  the  Water^oltw 
galleries,  whomn  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  perfection  of 
a  branch  of  art^  almost  parelj  English,  are  most  woithilj 
ehieidated. 

As  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  include  even  a  sk^h 
of  these  many  and  various  hoards  of  Art  Treasures,  we  prefer 
to  saunter  somewhat  leisurely  through  the  picture  galleries, 
dwelling  here  and  there  upon  such  works  of  each  school,  or  of 
each  artist,  as  most  particularly  attract  us;  and  addressing  our 
remaito,  lut  to  the  flippant  cntic,  or  embryo  connoisseur — still 
leas  to  the  accomplished  an  student ;  bat  to  the  mass  of  right- 
minded,  intelligent  people  who  come  here,  not  to  display  what 
they  idready  know,  but  to  be  instiaoted  jdeaaantly,  and  wisely 
to  increase  their  store. 

The  British  portrait  galleiy  recalls  many  a  half-forgotten 
chapter  of  onr  well  thumbed  Duglish  history,  and  almoet 
makes  at  vow  to  go  home  and  brush  up  our  old  store  of  in- 
formation, and  read  aright  the  annals  of  the  nation.  We 
almost  wish  we  were  on  the  school  benches  once  more,  for  the 
sake  of  the  strange  delight  we  should  feel  at  finding  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  "  iBustrious  and  infamous  dead,"  as  Mr. 
Cunningham  hath  it,  whose  names  and  deeds  filled  the  mea- 
sure of  our  daily  lesson,  and  fascinated  our  iuwination  so 
magically.  Hck  is  Biehard  II.,  poor  hapless  Kcfaard,  all 
over  decorated  lest  we  shoold  not  know  him  to  be  a  king — the 
very  back'ground  of  his  royalty  silver^t.  And  Biehard  III, 
the  very  same  we  ranember  so  well,  with  the  ring  upon  his 
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finger,  in  oar  oM  GoUnnitfa's  history.  Mwytiadatt  daiqhkv 
of  England,  qneen  of  France^  and  haptaor  wife  of  kni^% 
Suffolk.  Her  nnkoomi  "  painter  mtb  tme  instinoi  dtev 
her  88  we  like  best  to  rememwH-  he^r^the  tedinm.of  her  roy- 
alty passed  away,  and  happy  Charles  Brandon  ownar  of  her 
heart  and  hsnd.  How  handsome  and  pleased  they  loc^  tod 
how  loviflgly  he  holds  bn  huid  t  Iheso  ia  aeiitiiBenb  in.  that 
old-faa4iiomil  ^etan.  Not  fer  off  is  Jane  Bhan,  how 
•m-handaome  [  ao  scant  of  dotiiing,  and  so  larid  of  jeweUocj 
—three  oeoklaces,  but  no  boddice*  If  Holbein  flatteeed 
the  ''defender  of  theFaith/'  as  they  say  he  knew  how  to  do,  how 
mast  the  monster  have  looked  in  the  flesh  1  And  Wolsey,  we 
cannot  believe  thne  was  evm  jostioB  done  to  him.  The  poet 
Earl  of  Sarrey,  as  sorry  a  poet  lord  as  aver  we  looked  at,  n 
dresaed  in  bright  red  from  top  to  to^  and  wont  than  all  aeems 
qaite  conceited  of  his  showy  suit.  Ws  have  Anna  Boleyn 
over  and  over,  pert  enough  to  pat  any  good  queen's  nose  out 
of  joint.  Queen  fUizabeth  in  every  absurd  attitade  at  eveiy 
age.  If  No.  67  be  really  a  portrait  of  the  virgin  queen, 
which  Walpole  aeems  to  doubt,  it  gives  a  better  notion  of  her 
than  the  rest ;  there  is  a  very  devejr  sort  of  mildnflBs  m  the 
girl's  &ce.  Essex,  save  the  mark  I  oar  hero  of  romanoe, 
h)oking  very  like  a  scare  crow  in  a  suit  of  silver  white — Zoc- 
chero,  if  the  fault  be  his,  should  not  have  treided  majesb^'s 
favourite  so.  In  close  neighbourhood  are  pinched  misMable 
Mary  Ist,  with  her  ugly,  ico-oold  hnriwnd  Philip  of  Spain — 


Treasurer  Burleigh  Qtraooely  masquerading,  boaquet  in  hand, 
on  an  ambling  jennet — Ldcester,  looking  as  if  he  oonld  do 
questionable  deeds,  and  keep  his  own  secret — "  Infamous 
Coanteas  of  Essex  and  Somerset  convicted  on  tlie  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  her  own  repulsive  face — Backingham,  a  apioy 
cavalier,  ready  for  any  apcnrt — learned  James  lit — His  bui- 
less  mother,  Mary  Stoart,  whose  watoh,  by  tiia  way,  and  the 
jewels  worn  on  the  day  of  execation  (LiberatiouJ  are  preserved 
in  a  glass  case  beiieathr^ir  Thomas  Greshara,  and  a  crowded 
com  pan y  of  highly  respectable  individuals,  whom  we  all  heatid 
of  before  now.  Among  the  rabble  of  notBbilitiG8~"  Ban 
Ben"  gravely  looksthongh  the  dusk  of  timcrind  immediately  near 
him  we  encounter  tiie  blighter  gaae  of  ^akapeare's  eye. 
Yery  good  example  of  Jaaaan's  pMtraitnre  hang  neary  (Nos. 
100,  103,  104,)  and  harrying  on  we  oome  up  to  Yandydu 
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Qatm  Henriethi  (lOS)  is  one  of  Tudydc's  bwt  pictum  of 
tiat  floated  woman.   Bj  reaeon  ot  its  especial  excellence  be 
Kceivvd  lor  it  the  eon  of  £40 1    Hear  tbiaj  modem  paiaters 
of  royAlty,  who  ffOcket  yont  few  hundreds  for  a  piece  of  kadeti 
ebmdfMss.    We  neab  no  ofitooe,  but  look  at  this  represent»- 
tion     rayai  ladjhooci,  and  tarn  to  the  angost  persoci^ 
0^  ihe  -organ  guleiy  I  ttnd  the  great  Fleming,  be  it  known, 
^mak  not  ill  osed  j  bat  T6ytX\y  patronised,  kept  aiz  scrrants  ati 
itistandsrecordei^  ffirtedwith  ^eoouttbeakities,  married  into  the 
nistocn^,  died  ri(^,  and  sleeps  with  good  company  in  St. 
^mI's.    For  eontrast  of  treatment  compare  Mey tens'  Charlee 
l«t<10^)  with  the  Charles  in  Yana/ek's  Bojal  Familj  (116) 
and  agsiA  with  Polemberg's  (187).    Vandvek  akmeknew  bow 
to  ptfiitt  tbe  melancholy  handsome  Stuart. '  After  these  follow 
Whole  f^ntents  of  loose-haired,  well-frilled,  somewhat  drowsy 
«^d,  oavttliets,  very  hard  to  distingaish  one  from  another. 
But  the  £itrl  of  Arandel  (107) — look  at  that  for  a  fine,  rug- 
ged dashing  pctttrait  I    It  is  by  Yaudyck's  master.  Sir  Petnr 
Paul  Rubcms,  and  is  one  of  the  gems  uf  the  Warwick  Castle 
mllet^OA,  where  it  is  found  in  company  with  other  tnagnifioent 
portrait-pictures  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere.  Passing  Wentworth, 
Bart  of  Strafford,  with  his  troubled,  cruel  look^  and  sund^ 
royal  n^hews,  ladies  in  waiting,  lort^  and  gentlemen,  we  look 
out  for  Hampden  and  Cromwell.    Here  they  are  sure  enough, 
88  big  naoiea  as  ever  filled  a  small  leetidn  of  a  kingdom^ 
hiatory.   ^Hie  Protector  absolutely  smiles;  wo  lotik  in  wonder 
on  his  massive  tice,  but  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  with  all  that 
unexpected  mildness  there  may  not  be  sad  work  going  on  in 
the  bookgroand.    Hampden  is  full  of  gentleness  and  quiet 
Mrei^th :  the  very  type  of  the  peaceful  country  gentleman  con- 
tent to  have  no  fiune  b€P^t»d  thie  boaudaries  of  the  country  side, 
bat  witii  bead  and  heart  to  do  thbgs  worthy  of  a  name,  in 
a  cluster  round  these  are  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Selden,  Hobbes, 
Butler,  Barl  of  MancheatcT  Parliamentary  General,  luckless 
Monmouth,  Chancellor  Clarendon,  brave  Falkland,  scholarly 
soldier,  who  pitied  unlettered  geutlemen  of  a  rainy  day,  uid  a 
hustot  othfvs. 

We  0TO88  the  central  hall,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  rank  and 
ile  of  Sir  P«t«r  Lely*s  beauties,  who  all  look  as  if  they  had  been 
eut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  clay,  and  punted  by  Sir  Peter 
aftw  the  one  modd,  with  the  one  brush,  and  at  one  sitting. 
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Then  it  more  than  a  familj  likeneas  beiwoeli  tbeai,eteKjwhen 

is  the  drooped  eyelid,  t.be  rose-tinted  cheek,  the  thin  cat  eye- 
brow, and  the  peculiar  full  lip.  One  duchess  figures  u 
Bellona,  another  masquerades  in  costume  claimed  by  no  time 
or  place ;  one  stands,  another  sits.  All  seem  as  if  they  had 
balf  a  mind  to  go  asleep,  and  many  look  very  wicked  in  siate 
of  thor  demorenesi.  Here  is  tJie  master  of  tlw  ler^,  the 
"  merry  monarch"  himself,  as  sad  looking  a  d<^  as  we  met  in 
the  day's  walk,  and  his  Portuguese  wife  in  the  voy  dresa 
that  so  much  displeased  that  lively  compauy.  Castiog  a  glance 
at  Fepys,  John  Bvelyn,  Newton  and  Wren,  making  out  obser- 
vations on  Macaulay's  hero,  William  III.,  his  wife  Muv,  the 
favourite  Bentinck,  handsome  Marlborough ;  audpasmng  bythe 
later  Stuarta,  and  even  less  royal  Hanovariana,  ve  nve  a  nod 
of  reugnition  to  Pope,  and  all  the  worthies  ^  hia  day.  But 
stay,  here  is  a  painted  head  worth  all  we  have  gone  through. 
It  is  OainsborouRh's  tiarrick,  we  may  well  note  284  in  our 
catalogue,  and  hang  up  the  actor's  portrait  in  oar  own 
private  picture  gallery.  Such  eyea !  toe  whuHe  soul  of  the 
man  ia  in  them.  Thc^  do  not  flash  and  aparkle,  bat  Uiey  look 
steadily  at  yon,  and  you  stand  at  gaze,  and  almost  expect  that 
every  moment  there  may  be  an  outburst  of  fun,  and  your  whole 
being  be  made  to  feel  toe  electric  shock  of  Garrid^  a  humour. 
Mrs.  Garrick  too  is  excellent.  After  that  pleasant  pair  we  can 
see  little  to  attract  in  the  Sheea  and  liawrenoea  that  follow. 
Then  is  a  lad  want  of  Art  here.  Oar  modem  men  an  not 
after  all  so  small  a  race  as  their  chosen  limners  would  have  oa 
believe.  The  painters  of  such  men  of  mark  have  ains  to 
answer  for  when  they  bear  false  witness  against  their  sitters. 
Fitful  Byron  had  surely  some  trace  of  noUeness  in  hia  nature 
which  a  Titian  or  a  Rubens  would  not  have  been  slow  to  feel, 
and  stamp  upon  the  pictured  semblance.  Bums  was  merehr 
a  atottt  little  man  in  top  boots,  with  a  pair  of  shining  Uaec 
eyea.  Coleridge  was  not  alwaya  medy-mouthed,  nor  good  hon- 
est Southey  a  long-nosed  lack-a-daizical  dandy. 

We  leave  them,  and  retracing  our  atepa  enter  the  third 
Saloon  by  the  lofty  arched  doorway,  and  find  ourselves  among 
the  {^oriea  of  the  elder  Sngli^  School   As  oar  last  note  <rf 


abo  is  our  firat  ftirly  due  to  nim  iu  this  department.  Oar  eyea 
an  eanght  at  once  by  "  The  Blue  Boy,**  and  beaide  him  is 
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'•Mn.Orah«D/'aiidiiotferoff  the  '*  Market  Cart."  "The 
BlaeBoy"  (156}  has  a  great  name,  he  sh^  hare  a  loDger 
uenuffy.  His  suit  of  blue  may  prove  a  theory  and  snub  a 
rival ;  with  tiiat  we  have  little  to  do.  Bnt  the  fine  eerious 
bee,  the  firm,  manly  stand  oi  the  youth,  the  sarpassing  ease 
•nd  sobriety  of  the  attitude  keep  tu  riveted,  and  "  make  a 
picture  in  tne  brain."  Master  Bntall  stands  there  a  perfect 
type  of  the  better  orderf  not  better  dat»  of  £n^h  manhood, 
and  the  painter  being  a  tme  artist,  and  to  the  manoer  born 
knew  how  to  stamp  tbe  likeness  on  the  canvas.  1/Vith  re- 
collections fresh  in  oar  mind  of  Sir  Anthony  Yaodyck  in  the 
portrait  gallery,  we  cannot  help  comparing  this  thoroughly 
Jfin^sh  ^etore  with  many  of  tite  stately  portraits  of  the 
Fleming.  His  crew  of  cavaliers  have  too  great  a  habit  of 
standing  in  full  consdousness  that  they  are  about  to  be  sent 
down  to  posterity  j  and  point  the  toe,  adjust  the  good-for-liltle 
hand,  and  shake  again  the  loosely  flowing  w^  in  order  that 
the  ssid  posterity  ma^  have  a  favourable  impression  of  snob 
m  fdlows.  But  this  noble  boy  stands  Jn  nia  frame  just  as 
na  might  have  stood  after  a  walk  over  that  solitary  mountain 
heath,  to  M  the  freah  breeze  and  no  other  presence  about 
him. 

"  Mrs.  Graham"  (157)  comes  next,  a  most  graoioas  foil 
length  of  aristocratic  loveliness.  No  wonder  Robert  Burns 
called  her  "  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Qraham,"  and  wished  he  had 
"  the  powers  of  Gnido  to  do  her  justice."  Look  at  the  para- 
mount elegance  of  the  whole  picture — ^the  turn  of  tbe  head, 
the  characteristic  fall  of  the  arm,  tbe  pretty  band,  and  the 
finish,  from  the  powdered  hair  to  the  satin  petticoat,  and 
delicate  .  turued-over  lace  I  The  fair  matron  may  be  just 
eighteen  ;  you  feel  in  the  presence  of  young  joyous  life;  the 
first  step  will  be  a  spring  of  the  elastic  form ;  the  very  saucy, 
haif-pettish  cnrl  of  the  handsome  mouth  is  but  the  index  of  a 
superabundant  jcnr.  Alas  I  poet  and  painter  found  her  place 
no  more.  Mr.  Graham's  young  wife  was  soon  but  a  memory 
to  his  sad  heart.  A  soldier's  fortune,  a  commander's  success, 
rank,  title,  many  goods  of  life  he  sought  and  gained,  but  from 
tbe  da^  of  his  widowhood  to  the  day  when  the  grave  closed 
over  his  ninety  years  he  never  would  look  upon  this  picture  of 
his  wife.  His  friend  snd  heir  has  brought  it  forth  again,  and 
homage  is  once  more  paid  to  the  loveliness  of  the  woman  and 
tbe  genius  of  the  painter.   From  thu  brilliant  picture  with  its 
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sad  faistoiy,  we  look  round  for  «  gleun  of  tutural  nnuhine. 
And  if  ever  thm  vere  a  i^t  gleam  of  that  aU  wrapped  Id  a 
faase  of  snmmer  wannth,  we  have  found  it  in  yonder  **  Blarket- 
Cart,"  (1&3).  Bather  it  is  light  of  white  sonny  masses 
cf  cboda  which  floods  the  cart  with  its  jolly  ocoopants  in  thdr 
wi^  right  throngh  the  middle  of  the  |uearant  stream.  That 
aenoas  old  white  hone,  how  stoutly  he  tramps  thxoogh  the 
water,  and  how  mfreshed  he  seems  by  the  cool  spluhing. 
The  snug  little  party  are  off  to  t^ie  neigfabcHiring  village  for 
their  dapa  fairing.  We  hope  they  will  come  back  the  same 
way,  and  make  as  pvrtty  a  picture  in  the  mddier  glow  of 
sunset. 

Half  a  d»'Qotdd  be  here  spent  my  pleasantly  with  Onns- 
borough.  We  could  sit  down  for  a  Jong  time  before  "  The 
Ct^tage  Door/'  (161)  and  feel  qnite  at  home  with  the  pigs 
and  people.  We  could  jUso  mhke  a  study  ;of  tba  "  Boys  and 
Fighting  Dogs/'  (9S)  and  Two  Beggar  Boys,"  (201)  more 
indeed  for  t^e  sake  of  knowing  the  painter  in  all  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  his  fancy,  than  by  reason  of  any  parUcokr 
admiration  of  these  latter  snbjeets.  There  are  landscapes 
also  to  be  looked  at.  Gainsborough  delighted  in  landscapes, 
the  reminiscenses  of  his  boyish  rambles  throngh  the  woods  of 
SofTolk— 

"  Oh,  the  blessed  woods  of  Sussex  *  «  *  * 
With  their  leafy  tideof  greenery  still  ripplingup  the  wind."« 
he  delighted  to  sketch  off,  and  make  presents  of  to  his  friends. 
Jjandscapes  and  sach  subjects  as  "  The  Cottage  Door,*^  were 
ever  his  favorites.  They  found  tardy  purchasers  and  a  late 
appreciation;  bat  the  painterlivedan  easy, pleasant, gentlemanly 
life,  and  the/MTffratfo  paid  the  way — right  liberaUy  too.  We  re- 
joice in  bis  prosperity,  for  we  have  a  real  love  for  the  man.  We  de- 
light in  thinking  of  his  marriage  with  the  genial,  gentle  Margaret 
Barr,  and  of  their  early  simple  house  keeping.  His  loveformoric, 
his  diligent  fiddling,  and  passion  for  buying  all  the  flutes  and 
viols  that  came  in  his  way,  would  alone  give  na  faith  in  him. 
He  has  been  known  to  sell  a  picture  for  a  tune — "  go  on,"  said 
he  to  Colonel  Hamilton  who  was  playing  some  exquisite 
music  on  the  violin,  "  go  on  and  1  will  give  you  the  picture 
of  the  Boy  at  the  Stile,  which  yon  so  often  wished  to  purcliase 
of  me."  What  a  pretty  story  is  told  of  Wiltshere  the  public 
carrier — "  a  kind  and  worthy  man  who  loved  Gainsborough 
and  admired  his  works."  "  In  one  of  his  landscapes,"  writes 
Mr.  Conningham, "  he  wished  to  introduce  a  horse,  uid  ss  the 
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earner  lad  a  v«y  handsome  one  be  requested  tlie  loan  of  it 
/iw  a  d&^  or  two,  and  bamed  hiA  purpooe ;  his  ^oneroUs  neigh- 
boor  bndled  and  saddled  it,  and  sent  it  as  a  preaent.  The 
painter  was  nottmanto  be  outdone  in  acts  of  gem^it^ ;  he 
punted  the  rngg^a  and  hwaes  of  his  friend,  pat  his  whide 
nmilj  and  UmsBlf  into  it,  and  sent  it  veJl-framed  to  WUtshert 
with  his  kind  respects.  Wiltehere  was  annually  employed  to 
carry  the  artist's  pictures  to  and  from  London ;  he  took 
great  care  of  thein,  and  constantly  refused  to  accept  money, 
Baying,  'No,  no,  I  admire  painting  too  mnoh,'  and  plunged 
faia  hands  in  his  pock^  to  secnre  them  against  tlie  temptatbn 
vf  the  offered  payment.  Perceiving,  however,  that  thia  wte  not 
acceptalde  to  I3ie  prond  artist,  the  honest  earner  hit  upon  a 
scheme  which  pleased  both.  *  When  yon  think  (said  he) 
that  I  have  carried  to  the  value  of  a  little  painting,  I  beg 
you  will  let  me  have  one,  sir;  and  I  shall  be  more  than  paid/ 
da  thia -coin  the  painter  paid  Wiltshere,  and  overpaid  him/'  Is 
not  this  as  prettv  a  story  as  any  we  read  in  the  magnificent 
annals  of  the  old  masters  ? 

Bat  we  must  not  tarry  too  long.  Reynolds  is  waiting.  Shall 
we  dare  to  say  it  to  your  face,  and  in  the  hearing  of  oil  Eng- 
land, Sir  Joshua,  we  like  yon  far  less  than  your  rival ;  yon 
may  tell  us  that  we  most  not  judge  yon  as  we  see  you  now, 
that  your  pictures,  once  ou  a  time,  were  reall)  superb,  and— 
igreafly  admired.  That  ikey  brought  good  prices,  and  that 
there  was  talk  enough  about  yourse^,  aud  that  the  poor  tribe 
of  royal  academiciauB  looked  up  somewhat  awfully  at  your 
formidable  spectacles^  sir  president,  we  never  for  a  momeut 
doubt.  But  even  in  your  own  day,  we  have  heard  it  whispered, 
you  are  not  accounted  an  honest  trader  to  use  such  paints  and 
make  such  mixtures.  Thou^  you  were  diligent,  forsooth, 
and  destroyed  not  a  few  old  masters,  privately  (^seating  them 
to  find  how  they  were  made,  and  get  at  their  secret.  You 
were  somewhat  of  a  Goth,  Sir  Joshua;  but  mangled  Titian 
told^ou  little,  or  if  he  told  you  much  there  was  no  understand- 
ing m  dull  ears.  Ton  had  your  day,  yon  got  pay  and  praise  in 
measure,  and  can  do  without  our  adulatiou.  Xonder  "  Fuck" 
(75)  brought  you  £500—^  surprising  a  thing,  perhaps,  as  the 
cunning  little  fellow  ever  heard  since  he  took  his  jaunty  seat 
upon  the  mnahroom,  and  for  other  woib^  of  high  art,  more 

nintioos,  though  it  may  be  less  excellent,  the  payment  in 
eub  was  not  tiie  woistL   Some  of  yonr  beat  portcfuti. 
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however,  are  here.  Toarself,  for  example,  (48),  Viaoonnt 
Mount  Stuart  (160),  and  Earl  of  Sheffidd  (163).  In  theie, 
by  hap^  aocidait,  the  colours  remain  freth  to  the  present  daj. 

A  lesa  sleek,  less  courted  cotemporary  appears  in  William 
Hogsrtli,  as  true  a  genius  as  ever  took  root  in  En^ish  soil 
Brave,  honest  Hogarth  who,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  says  verj 
truly,  "could  hardly  at  the  worst  of  times  be  called  jpoor,  foe 
he  paid  all  he  owed,  had  a  sword  at  home,  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  and  an  engraving  in  his  hands  which  raised  ten  guineas." 
Sturdy,  fonnidable  Hogarth,  who  if  hia  enemy  vexed  him  could 
put  him  in  a  picture  and  show  him  up  to  generations.  Whst 
are  the  written  satires  of  our  day  compared  to  the  cmshiog 
weight  of  notoriety  on  Hearth's  canvas  ?  But  the  painter 
ma  not  vengeful  or  wanton  in  his  power.  He  fought  out 
the  cause  like  a  man,  till  he  earned  a  name,  and  rode  in  a 
caitiAge.  Here  are  several  of  hia  woriu,  but  not  enough. 
"Southwark  Fair"  (31)  and  "The  March  of  the  Guards  to 
Fincfaley"  (26)  are  the  sole  representatives  of  that  peculiar 
class.  No  wonder  Hanoverian  Qeorge  did  not  mach  admire 
such  marshalling  of  iu  Guards,  and  cared  not  to  have  just 
anch  a  court  painter.  "Captain  (voram"  (30)  asserts  the 
feeling  of  the  pmuter ;  through  the  rude  features  and  unpolished 
aspect  of  the  man  the  strong,  noble  nature  of  the  phUanthiopiit 
makes  itself  felt. 

Poor  Wilson  had  not  stuff  in  him  to  make  so  good  a  figbt : 
neither  have  his  pictures  stuff  to  hold  us  long.  With  recol- 
lections of  the  fruitless,  foiled  existence  of  the  painter  we  have 
not  heart  to  dwell  upon  hia  annny,  peaceful  Italian  souies. 
So  oonneeted  are  the  lives  and  chanu^r  of  artists  witb  thdr 
works  that  we  feel  a  shudder  at  the  brilliance  which  failed  to 
.purchase  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  man  :  the  smallness  of  his 
■appetite  saved  him  from  utter  starvation,  and  he  draped  oat 
ms  sixty-nine  years  of  life  neglected  by  patrons  of  art  and 
cootemned  by  fashionable  painters.  The  few  years  he  passed 
in  Italvj  when  ibe  generous  Vernet  encouraged  the  stranger 
En^isnman,  and  be  caught  the  glow  of  genial  abounding 
Southern  life,  was  perhaps  the  solitary  joy  of  his  life.  "  View 
on  the  Amo"  (39),  "Cicero's  VilU*'  (36)  are  memorials  of 
that  short  interval. 

Look  at  Barry's  "  Pandora"  (168),  and  say  is  it  any  wonder 
the  strange  wild  Irishman  lived  neglected  in  his  garr^  while 
Beynolds  drank  with  brda  and  Gwuboron^  painted  princes. 
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He  lu^  his  choice.  If  he  had  desired  appUiue,  and  anabitioned 
fortaDCt  he  had  faculty  enough,  and  to  spare,  to  get  both. 
He  preferred  to  paint  each  faeathraiams  as  no  one  could  admire, 
and  DO  donbt  he  found  abundant  recompense  in  the  following 
of  his  own  wild  fancies^  for  he  was  not  the  man  unvortbily  to 
whine  and  whimper  at  the  world's  foi|;etfulnes9. 

Haydon  would  also  cover  acres  of  canvas  with  examples  of 
the  so-called  "  historic  style."  His  "  Judgment  of  Solomon" 
(280)  is  one  of  his  best  pictures.  He  lived  m  unrest,  querulous 
defiance  of  sound  sense,  an  abortive  mistaken  life,  and  died  a 
death  unknown  to  painter^ 

Qentle,  industrious  Opie, — riotous,  vulgar  Moreland, — half 
crazed  Pnaeli, — well  paid  Bomney,  with  Lady  Hamilton  for  his 
ideal, — are  all  ranged  for  judgment  in  nearer  propinquity  than 
they  should  have  cared  to  stand  in  life.  We  cannot  number 
them  with  the  immortal  sons  of  art,  any  more  than  Northcofc^ 
Laurence,  or  president  West.  Their  works  oppress  us  with 
the  presence  of  oil  and  body  colours ;  the  form  of  art  without 
the  quickening  spirit.  We  long  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air ;  if 
not  for  a  glimpse  of  the  spiritual  world,  at  least  for  a  good 
piece  of  nature;  and  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  third 
vestibule,  we  6nd  ourselves  in  the  broad  day  light  of  our  own 
time.  Danfay*s  ruddy  sunsets,  the  seas  of  Turner,  the  for  off 
snowy  heights  of  Stanfield,  catch  our  eye  to  right  and  left. 
We  are  in  the  presence,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  who  have 
not  finished  their  work,  who  may  yet  give  us  still  greater 
things;  we  feel  sympathy  with  their  earnestness,  and  what 
success  they  have  achieved  we  take  as  harbinger  of  stiU  fairer 
promise.  There  is  real,  hearty  life  here.  If  not  the  high 
ideal — how  could  such  growth  spring  from  the  weighed  and 
measured  materialism  of  our  present  civilization? — at  least 
there  is  vigorous  drawing,  a  keen  perception,  and  faithful 
delineation  of  such  forms  as  meet  our  casual  modern  eyes. 
After  the  sickliness  of  much  that  we  have  just  left,  the  vain 
effort  to  produce  what  was  neither  felt  nor  known,  the  attempt 
at  religiousness  where  there  was  no  religion,  at  poetry  and 
passion  where  there  was  nothing  heaid  but  "  the  jingliug  of 
the  guinea*' — after  the  cakes  and  ale  of  dilletantiam  we  feel 
relieved  in  the  presence  of  a  real  if  not  symbolic  nature. 

If  Landseer  does  not  plume  his  wing  for  flights  as  high  as  the 
sidereal  heavens,  we  praise  him  nevertheless,  that  wanting  the 
wherewithal  he  puts  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  he  can  do. 
61 
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iUI  that  fancy  and  sbmrdness,  and  bashiess-like  sladr 

aanpntintothenlgeols  heselects  hemost^votedlyvpf^ies.  Ifc 
iBayiiotbetke«orlMerteffort:(^b«mt)geinust«depicttbepubKb 
and  domestic  Ufe  >of  dap  tiiid  deer ;  or  the  greatest  mccess  to 
cire  the  gloss  and  tcsture  of  weU  earned  cobs.  But  frfaat  xxa 
be  done  should  ait  least  be  thoroughly  dove ;  and  Landseer,  if 
he  be  not  masiter  •ot  nen,  is  andeniamy  lord  of  the  brnte  crea- 
tion. Look  at  the  "  Childrcm  of  the  Mist"  How  living 
Aey  Me,  and  lioir  tnn  the  whole  atmospberic  ^ect  1  Toa  fed 
yonr  forahead  mtnrt;  with  the  di^fting  spray,  snA  your  fancy 
gets  en^ged  with  the  wild  heathy  immnttHtis  whic;h  you  know 
waat  ilresentiy  come  te  view,  whea  that  ntin-ch&rged  chyndliaB 
«wept  by.  And  the  "Dogs of  St.  Bernard"  t?t9i) !  WooW 
70D  not oaU  that  btme  hiillorio-d<^^cbnc?  These  fine  ammals 
ace  no  longm  dmn'b  broUn  to  SLandaeer :  he  knows  «very  turn 
4^  them ;  ttiqr  hvit  tniBtod  liim  «ud  to4d  hnm  their  aind. 
Look  at  thttt  noble  fellow,  liow  lie  paws  ap  the  lome  mow  in 
has  imrpatienoe,  and  hovls  so  dolefulhf  and  so  loadly  ibait  tiie 
monks  come  harrying  down  wfth  help:  and  the  other  poor 
Imtto,  :how  he  ci<ow^es  down  and  strives  to  warm  naAo  life  that 
kapleiB  travciler  I  In  vivid  contrast  with  this  dazsHng  snow^ 
■eene  hangs  Dsnby's  "  Opening  ol  the  Sixth  Seal"  (895)  ; 
Imt  we  must  go  fu'ther  lor  the  same  mntCT's  Lake  of  Zoridi'* 
<'i78),  as  poetic  a  subject  as  we  ever  saw  Chrongh  die  fire-red 
of  that  artist '8  pencilling.  The  sun  has  sunk  in  splendoar ;  a 
few  light  clouds  Hke  streaks  on  the  dark  hiue  still  hold  a  glow- 
ing Teflection  ;  outlines  of  tower  and  gaibled  roofs  are  dear  in 
the  giAhering  darkness ;  the  shadows  of  unseen  objects  silently 
tpam  awr ;  the  light  in  the  boat  easts  a  crimson  line  on  the 
water,  and  you  feel  that  tlie  craft  rocks,  for  there  n  i&dtioa 
though  not  *  xipple  on  the  surface. 

Bat  where  is  Turner  all  this  time  ?  Is  that  a  Turner— 
thflit  pioture  (282)  >cove7ed  with  gla»,  and  all  in  a  maze  of 
piak,  yellow,  lilu,  and  scattered  rainbows  ? — in  the  centre 
«bq»  truly,  hat  what  a  rtrange  craft— canary  ooleured  saib  and 
many  edonred  balk  I  is  this  also  a  Turner— "  TWbl^  Lake 
and  TiowfV"  (?92)-- so  <»lear,  so  breezy,  so  well  defined? — 
and  that  .oeld^sea  piece '(28«),  Mid  "  Bamea  Terrace"  (256)  in 
the  flooding  ann^biae  ?  Ah  yes,  me  'reoogaiste  the  iainoQs 
Wack  dog>-^titere  he  lis,  poor  papenr  dog ;  lie  has  sprung  upou 
the  pavapet  to  ace  what  is  geimg  on  in  the  passing  bargee,  and 
he  bubs  •ppnmd  w  defiance.    We  may  admire  Hhe  animtftioaj 
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«id  oomment  on  the  sharp  ontiim — that  dog,  £0od  Mnids, 
WM  cat  in  paper,  «tn<^  on  there  to  see  the  ^ct,  painted  over^ 
•and  left.  Turner  is  really  magnificent  here.  Who  coald 
gnesa  that  sach  infinite  variety  lay  in  the  one  pencil.  A  cold 
epiashing  sea  (S^),  a  vilderaess  of  vaves  all  gleaming  in  the 
sun  (8*5),  a  calm  river  scene,  the  very  poetry  of  rest  (S66), 
B  tumbling  waterfaH  with  the  roar  of  waiters  <B97),  asditafy 
castle  peaking  a  cra^  steep,  den  hi  the  twihgM  (282),  a 
cil^  steeped  in  the  yellow  warm  fla^  of  sunset  (224)^  aU  found 
worthy  porlraitnie  in  the  peneil  ©f  the  barber's  son.  The 
elements  never  found  a  cnnninger  observer  of  their  fitftd  moods, 
or  nature  a  devouter  worshipper.  He  sought  the  inspiration 
of  his  genius  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  the  round  ocean, 
andtbeKringair/*'  hewas-noswileoopyistefeaitiMflaaBters; 
he  saw  and'tuoi^ht  for  hisndf.  His  Ufe  is -in  his  worics ;  he 
shrank  from  personal  notice  perhapstoo  disdainfully  ;  yet  who 
would  not  commend  this  obstinate  and  soetewhot  nngraoioos 
.incognito  rather  than  the  labeled  and  lettered  parade  of  cotem- 
porary  exhibitors.  That  his  life  was  not  an  idle  one  the 
multiplicity  of  liis  works  will  attest ;  and  that  he  was  not 
vithoiit  feeling  for  the  stru^^  of  artists,  and  a  most  earnest 
desire  for  the  progress  of  art  in  England,  is  proved  by  the 
'legacy  of  bis  msgnifieent  fortune  to  less  prosperous  adasts^ 
and  we  beqnest  of  his  works  to  the  nation.  The  selection  of 
liis  works  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  noble  homage  to  his  genius, 
«  loving  hand  has  made  it  a  lai^r  "  Liber  Stediorum." 

It  were  endless  to  chafacterise  or  even  -mention  one  half  >of 
the  pictures  whidi  crowd  the  walb  of  those  saloons ;  they  are 
most  of  them  note-worthy,  and  many  of  them  very  attractive. 
Ward's  episodes  of  the  revolution,  "  Louis  XVI.  and  Mapia 
Antoinette  in  the  Temple'*  (597),  and  "  Charlotte Corday  led 
to  Execution"  (464)  make  us  pense  and  ponder.  Egg's 
"ItttrodoctiGn  of  PepystoNell  Gwynne"  (5»6),  Frkh's 
-'^Beargeeis  Oentilhomnie^  (510),  Leslie's  '^Bivells*  (380), 
and  inimitsble  "  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  iWfldman"  (969), 
Madise's  "Betum  of  Moses  from  the  Fair"  (586) ;  and  faia 
well-known  pictnre.  "The  Author's  Reception  by  the  Players" 
(591),  are  full  of  quiet  humour,  and  tempt  us  to  idle  away  our 
Htonung  in  jdeasant  reminiscence  of  our  «ar^  reading  of 
ttemoir  and  romance.  And  then  we  have  the  ^re-fiapheilitee 
•to  wonder  at. 

fiere  we  might  pause  tooonsidertfaefngnpsof 'oarovn  time. 
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and  to  prophesy  and  speculate  on  the  future  destiny  of  Eng- 
lish Art.  We  care  not  to  pursue  very  far,  or  dweU  ton  long  on 
our  ovn  special  view  of  the  subject.  But  as  we  lounge  on 
those  comfortably  cushioned  seats,  and  let  the  eye  wan^  on 
Uie  confusion  of  pictured  delineations  of  history,  landscape, 
scenes  of  common  life,  and  occasional  fancy  compositions  which 
are  ranged  before  and  around  us,  it  does  not  strike  us  that 
among  the  hundreds  claiming  attention  there  is  one  in  which 
we  are  constrained  to  read  a  sound  moral  lesson.  Moral  lessons 
to  be  sure,  if  our  mind  naturally  take  thai  direction,  may  be 
found  where  the  melancholy  Jacques  found  them,  even  in  the 
stones  of  the  wavside — what  we  mean,  however,  is  this,  that 
none  of  those  followers  of  art,  excellent  as  are  so  many  of  their 
productions,  are  qualified  by  what  they  have  yet  done  to  be 
teachers  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  these  works  to  raise  the 
mind  from  the  common  cares  and  thoughts  of  this  work-a-day 
world :  we  look  and  we  study ;  we  are  astonished  sometimes^ 
and  arc  pleased,  but  all  ia  of  the  earth  earthy.  Mr.  Mulready 
in  *'  Tram  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go"  (SoG)  delights 
us  with  his  rich  harmouious  colouring ;  we  are  intt^rested  in  the 
contrasted  studies  of  lawless  manhood,  civilized  ladyhood,  the 
timidness  of  childhood,  but  what  the  Germans  call  the  moiae  is 
not  plain  enough,  in  factwedoubt  whethersucheverhelda  pro- 
miiient  place  in  the  painter's  mind,  or  that  he  sought  anything 
higher  than  the  representation  of  a  very  striking  group.  Mr. 
Wallis'  *'  Death  of  Chatterton"  (371)  always  attracts  a  crowd. 
There  lies  the  dead  genius,  in  the  cold  clear  morning  light. 
The  accessaries  are  suggestive ;  tlie  flame  has  gone  out  of  the 
long  snuffed  candle,  the  noisome  smoke  still  ascends,  spiders 
have  trailed  their  webs  over  the  window  panes,  and  throogh 
the  broken  glass,  you  feel  the  chill  of  the  early  air.  The  torn 
papers  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  the  dropped  phial  tell  the  tale. 
The  finish  is  excessive :  it  is  confessedly  tlie  first  point  with  tlie 
painter,  and  it  is  necessarily  the  chief  attraction  to  the  spectator. 
But  let  us  ask,  is  it  the  wrinkles  in  the  breeches,  the  tufts  on 
the  quilt,  the  slipper  and  the  stockings  that  should  keep  as 
riveted  at  the  death  scene  of  that  "  Marvellous  Boy*'  ? 

Again,  theadmirers of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school,  not  satisfied 
with  challenging  commendation  for  the  laborious  fiuish,earnest 
iiidividuahty,  and  somewhat  high  aims  of  the  professors,  claim 
also  for  them  the  rank  of  great  mora),  nay  religious  teachers. 
!Now  tliat  most  powerful,  terrible,  repulsive  tale  of  vice  and 
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miafortun^  "The  Awakened  Conadence**  (550),  to  which  we 
return  agaiu  and  again  as  if  drawn  by  some  not  altogether 
angelic  influence,  has  in  our  opinion  no  elevating  tendency. 
There  is  just  successful  irreclaimable  villany  in  the  face  of 
the  man,  and  in  the  woman's  a  hideous  despair  called  np  by  a 
moment's  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  what  should  tie,  or 
the  sudden  recollection  of  an  earlier  time  of  peace  and  innocence. 
We  defy  anyone  to  hope  much  for  the  reformation  of  that 
wretched  seducer.  Look  at  the  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  and 
the  show  of  white  teeth  as  he  throws  back  his  head  and  burles- 
ques the  song  which  has  brought  the  tearful  pang  to  her  heart. 
Look  at  the  well  brushed  hair,  the  quiet  finish  of  the  dress, 
from  the  small "  neck"  to  the  boots  with  a  shine  on  the  but- 
tons — one  great  thing  Mr.  William  Hunt  has  done,  a  service 
which  perhaps  Hogarth  alone  could  have  rendered  with  equal 
effect,  he  has  given  us  a  true  type  of  the  modern  scamp.  There 
is  no  rollicking  audacity,  no  drunken  devilment,  no  reckless 
forgetfulness  of  outward  decorum  in  the  habit  and  air  of  that 
young  gentleman.    We  know  the  cut  of  him  right  well  on  the 

C'  *ic  promenade ;  henceforth  let  the  owner  of  such  a  whisker 
me  "  suspect.''  And  the  unhappy  woman  I  there  is  agony 
enough  in  the  clenched  teeth,  the  glazed  eye,  and  the  snddeu 
movement  with  which  she  has  turned  from  her  companion,  but 
there  is  nothing  more.  We  could  fancy  her  "  taking  to  drink" 
or  devouring  opium,  or  rushing  headlong  from  London  Bridge. 
But  there  seems  little  chance  that  saving  repentance  will  change 
that  heart,  or  the  diginity  of  a  saintlier  life  redeem  the  &tlteu 
nature.  "Not  so,  believe  us,  would  the  early  painters  have  told 
the  terrible  story  and  read  the  salutary  lesson.  Without  going 
so  far  for  an  instance,  we  may  note  that  Ary  Scheffer's  series, 
"Faust  and  Margaret''  which  hangs  in  the  clock  gallery,  may 
be  worthily  compared  with  Mr.  Hunt's  picture.  These  four 
exquisite  scenes  are  as  poetical  and  deeply  felt  a  version  of 
that  woeful  drama  as  ever  true  genius  imagined.  "Margaret  in 
the  Cathedral  (646)  when  the  doleful  Diea  Irae  sounds  through 
the  aisles,  and  she  leans  her  pale  sad  face  on  the  folded  arms, 
expresses  very  tonchingly  the  power  of  retributive  guilt  in  its 
religious  feeling,  and  has  all  the  sentiment  which  the  other 
work  of  art  wants.  Poor,  broken  hearted  Margaret !  we  do  not 
turn  away  in  disgust,  but  in  our  softened  pity  wefeelsurethatthe 
day  is  not  far  off  when  the  betraved  girl  will  have  sunk  beneath 
the  unaccustomed  weight  of  guilt,  and  the  sin  be  washed  away 
the  sorrow. 
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Ow  swn  opinion^  even  from  a  paBtiug  eoasidtration  of  tbt 
many  clever  pretty  potttres  hers  brought  hston  as,  is  ib«t  th« 
modern  English  wtists  are  a  eonscieiitioas,  earned  induslaioiu 
class  of  students ;  that  they  are  minded  to  do  thoroughly  what 
they  attempt  to  do ;  that  they  we  not  religious  in  the  sesthetie 
sense,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bring  the  Hgblt^  a  spiritual 
world  abont  us.  That,  in  fine,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  be  io- 
atmcted  by  their  means,  we  shall  at  least,  be  interested  an4 
amused ;  that  oir  literatuA  sbaQ  be  better  illustrated  and  ow 
walls  hung  with  pleasanter  pieturea — l^t  decorative  art  in 
fact  will  gain  immensely  by  their  labours.  The  subjects  of 
these  modem  pictures  are  qnite  unexceptionable  with  regard 
to  taste  and  decency,  formings  in  this  respeefc,  a  fiivoncable 
omtrast  with  the  latev  predoctions  of  ou  neac  neigbbonrsf 
the  Emperor'a  subjects,  whose  periodic  exhibittoui  are  sutb  to 
eover  the  walls  of  the  Mus^  with  hcnriUe  disgusting  death  scene 
and  marlyrdomSy  and  a  display  of  needlessly  undraped  figures  in 
all  manner  of  unnecessary  attitudes  and  situations.  Fietnies 
like  those  before  us,  the  true-born  EuglMiman  will  pay  good 
prices  for,  and  hang  patriotically  in  bis  parlour  and  private 
galleiy ;  he  wifl  show  off  his  treasures  with  pride,  observing 
now  naturally  everything  is  painted,  and  swearing  all  the 
while  that  "  our  own  "  painters  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
can  beat  out  any  day  ^ose  dingy,  nonsensical  old  masters. 
As  an  earlier  feneration  under  other  skies,  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  their  faith  from  the  frescoed  walls  and  painted  altar  |Heces 
of  their  magnificent  Cathedrab,  and  felt  their  hearts  so^n 
befwe  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  ha  Sou,  and 
hoped  the  more  and  sorrowed  the  more  at  sight  a£  patient 
saint  and  snfTering  martyr,  so  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
wealthier  citizens  can  learn  their  history,  and  remember  their 
Shakspeare,  and  relish  their  novels  all  the  bettw  for  the  pie- 
fnred  comments  of  Maclise,  Ward,  Egg,  et  cetera. 

Toniing  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  last  saloon,  And 
standing  in  such  a  position  that  no  picture  aball  exdnaively 
fill  the  eye  or  absorb  attaition*  we  consider  the  general  effect. 
There  is  great  glare  of  colour,  a  striking  abruptness  of  tran- 
Mtion,  a  dazzle  of  white  in  one  spot}  a  dame  of  red  in  another. 
The  brilliaacy  very  often  is  of  wet  painti  and  the  harmony  of 
co-mingled  drab  and  grey. 

How  wonderful  is  the  contrast  in  Saloon  A.,  where,  having 
oroased  the  central  ball,  we  find  oursdvea  in  the  presence  m 
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the  earl;  Italian  and  Flemish  artists!  Ho«  deliciftos  titw 
bright,  aisy,  floai^Qg  masses  of  colour!  Firam  Giotto  to, 
Bronzino  there  is  not  a  muddy  picture^  SomQ  eKam|^e»  bave 
been  injured  b;  neglect  and  Iiard  usage  y  time  baa  e.Q«<;e4, 
tbe  otttHues  of  otUers,  jet  the  very  fragments  are  lualrous 
with  colour.  And  on  the  Flemish,  side  there  ia  juat  as  fine  A 
shoT.  The  very  dark  of  Memling  is  luminonsj,  and  tbe  rod  of 
Mastys  is  rich  in  its  intensity,  making  ail  the  details  of  the 
picture  in  a  glow  of  ruddy  warmth.  The  weU-read,  practised 
student  of  early  Italian  art  will  have  his  own  pleasure  in  this 
department.  For  him  every  relic  of  Byzantin«^  art,  every 
half  ruined  scrap  of  Mosaic,  every  memorial  of  Oiotto,  will 
have  an  interest.  They  shall  all  be  to  him  like  so  many  lost 
chapters  in  the  history  of  art,  they  Gil  up  a  blank  or  prove  an. 
opinion.  To  any  one  so  prepared,  profit  and  pleaauxe  mn^ 
be  the  result  of  a  study  of  this  fragmentary  collectioa.  Tlw 
less  cultivated  will  gain  little.  There  Is  a  miserable  dearth  of 
rtal  pre-Rapliaelites.  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Giotto  and 
his  school  j  vhila  the  immediate  predecesaors  and  tbe  cotem- 
porariea  of  Baphael  are,  for  the  most  pact,  unworthily  repre- 
sented. This  indeed  is  not  snrpriaing.  It  would  be  difficult 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  to  form  a  satisfactory  collection 
of  works  of  this  class,  most  of  the  celebrated  pietureti  of  that 
early  time  being  imperishably  fixed  in  fresco  upon  the  walla 
of  Italian  churches.  The  clwicCj,  moreover^  ou  thia  occasion 
was  necessarily  confined  to  the  selection  of  soch  examples  as 
were  to  be  found  in  tbe  private  collections  of  Hudand,  and 
our  acffuaintauce  is  not  of  long  standing  with  even  the  hutory 
of  art  lu  the  early  times  of  its  Italian  glory.  This  is  suffi- 
mently  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  in  his 
"  Discourses  "  completely  ignores  the  Umbrian  and  early  Bo- 
lognese  schools^  and,  while  eternally  eulogising  the  Carracei, 
comments  on  the  *'  barbarous  state  of  the  arts  before  Ba^ael, 
and  hints  at  the  occasional  " littleness"  of  the  great  Flwen- 
tine  himself.  There  was  not  even  an  Enghsh  edition  of  Vasari 
until  Mr  Boho  took  courage  to  publish  a  translation  some 
seven  years  ago.  The  omissions  in  our  catalogue  are  readily 
accounted  for,  but  the  grievance  is  great,  nevertheless. 

What  Raphael  could  do  at  the  age  of  seventeen  is  shewn  in 
tbe  large  crucifixion  (133);  tlie  Fanshanger  Madonnas  (189, 
141)  are  here  also,  and  some  exquisite  predella  pictures;  but 
nothing  to  give  even  a  faint  notion  of  the  wondroua  "  ]P[oly 
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Families"  and  Scripture  illaatrations  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  engrannga.  The  so-called  "Beplica"  of  "La 
PerU"  (148)  can  never  be  accepted,  nor  the  other  "replica" 
of  a  beautifal  subject,  "  Madonna  del  Fass^;io"  (150). 

Not  far  from  the  Raphaels  is  a  strangely  beautiful  unfinished 
groupj  "Holy  Famil;,  with  four  angels  holding  scrolls"  (107) 
uy  Michael  Angelo.  Observe  it  well;  it  is  the  solitary  example 
of  that  giant  in  art  which  the  Exhibition  can  boast  of;  and 
nj  are  not  the  beauty,  power,  and  majcstv  of  the  outlines  and 
buf  tinted  forms  worth  many  a  score  of  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions ?  The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  however, 
thought  otherwise^  and  declined  to  purchase  it  for  the  nation. 
These  gentlemen  remind  one  very  unpleasantly  sometimes  of 
a  certain  old  fable ;  they  will  neither  learn  to  appreciate  high 
art  themaelvea,  nor  suffer  other  people  to  have  the  opportonity. 
Mr.  Iiabonchere  is  the  fortunate  possesser  of  this  gem. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  a  "  Biposo"  (118)  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  and  a  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine"  (157),  with 
the  affecting  inscription,  "  Orate  pro  PiUore."  Truly,  indeed, 
the  like  of  this  was  never  painted  to  order,  for  a  g^rileman's 
dining  room  or  a  fine  lady's  boudoir.  For  other  purooses,  and 
with  other  aims,  lived  and  worked  the  fiiar  of  St.  Mark  The 
name  of  Fra  Gartolommeo  brings  the  whole  world  of  Italian 
art  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  before  us,  and 
we  somehow  expect  to  see  him  flanked  and  escorted  by  the 
legion  of  his  great  cotemporaries.  Osimo  Boselli,  painter  of 
beaotiful  Madonnas,  was  his  teaclier.  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola, 
the  fiery  Dominican  who  thundered  anathemas  against  the 
corrupting  tendency  of  art  in  his  day,  was  his  friend  and  master 
in  mure  than  one  sense.  When  tlie  artist  forsook  his  pencil 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  preacher,  his  bosom  friend  and  fellow 
painter,  AlbertincUi,  undertook  to  complete  the  frescos  he  had 
left  unfinislied  on  the  wails  of  San  Marco.  After  the  terrible 
death  of  Savonarola  his  disciple  took  the  vows  of  the  order, 
and  shut  himself  in  austere  seclusion  in  his  cell.  But  when, 
after  some  years,  he  was  persuaded  to  resume  the  practice  of 
his  art,  young  Raphael  visited  him  in  his  convent ;  and  we 
love  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  meeting  of  these  kindred 
geniuses,  their  constant  friendship,  their  partnership  in  art, 
their  mutual  encouragement  and  help.  Fra  Bartolommeo  was 
not  without  a  siglit  of  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the 
master  spirits,  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo— 4e  wu  aUowed 
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to  visit  Borne,  and  vas  even  commissioaed  to  undertake  some 
decorative  works  there.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  noble 
spirit  which  has  ever  actuated  the  great  in  art,  that  the  works 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  were  finished  for  his  sake  hy 
BaphaeL  There  is  here  one  picture  (147)  marked  "  Baphael 
and  Fra  Bartolommeo." 

fVancia,  another  gentle^  pious  soul,  and  wonderful  paiuter 
as  wellj  was  also  cotemporary  with  fiaphael ;  their  correspon- 
dence and  mutual  esteem  are  very  touching.  There  is  a 
picture  of  the  master  here  (132)  inscribed  Francia  Avr^ex: 
in  his  greatest  sacceaa  as  a  painter  he  did  not  care  to  forget 
that  he  waa  likewise  master  in  another  art.  Of  Perugino,  the 
master  of  Baphael,  we  have  some  lovel;  predella  pictares  (8{t 
to  HI) — look  at  the  clear  air,  the  brilliant  fairj  touches;  you 
may  stand  so  far  from  these  little  gems  as  not  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  composition,  and  jret  find  a  real  beauty  in  the 
colour. 

Here  areCorreggio'a  wellkuown  "Magdalen  Readiug"  (165), 
and  a  beautiful  "  Head  of  an  Angel"  (16G)j  the  latter  is  a 
fragment  of  a  fresco  of  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  now 

destroyed:  we  can  fancy  how  celestial  a  pageut  that  must  have 
been,  of  which  this  "  young-eyed  cherubim"  was  but  the  least 
attendant. 

A  rephca  of  the  Mona  Lisa"  (iS'i)  is  the  sole  indication 
of  the  many-sided  excellence  of  Leouardo  da  Vinci.  In  the 
first  vestibule  we  were  struck  with  a  "St.  Catherine  and  Angels" 
(209),  which  we  supposed  to  be  by  that  master.  There  ta 
certainly  not  much  devotional  feeling  in  the  picture,  but  the 
deep  translucent  colour,  the  surpassing  finish,  the  peculiar 
smile,  deceived  as.  It  was  some  satisfaction  to  our  vanity  to 
find  it  noted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  work  of  Bernardiuo  Luini, 
da  Vinoi*8  most  eminent  scholar. 

The  opposite  wall  of  the  same  saloon  is  dedicated  as  we 
have  said  to  the  early  German  and  Flemish  masters ;  and  there 
we  must  look  for  what  examples  England  possesses  of  the 
wonder-working  old  burgers.  Here  again  the  blanks  are  many, 
and  the  examples  quite  insufficient  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  expression,  lavish  detail  and  superb  colouriug  of 
the  artists,  who  long  before,  and  cotemporary  with  the  masters 
of  the  Florentine  scnoola,  worked  out  their  thoughts  in  peace 
in  the  magnificent  cities  ol  Flanders  abd  northern  Germany. 
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The  works  which  cemain  iu  testimony  of  the  pictorul  excel- 
lence of  those  long  passed  times,  have  Btill  in  some  measure  the 
charm  of  recent  discorerr.  For  until  the  brotheca  Boisserie, 
Cmon  Wallraff  of  Cologne,  and  their  friend  that  true  philo- 
sopher of  art,  'Wilhelm  Schlegel,  devoted  themselves  in  tha 
beginning  of  the  present  centnry  to  the  preserving  and  ool- 
lecting  of  those  old  world  pictures,  thej  \a.y  for  the  most  part 
in  comers  of  old  charches  and  lumber  rooms  unknown  and 
unvalued.  Succeeding  generations  had  frivoTouslj  neglected 
the  treasnres  they  possessctd,  and  almost  forgot  the  names  of 
which  their  ancestors  were  so  proud,  and  of  which  Iheii  later 
descendants  have  become  so  regardful. 

The  best  part  of  a  century  before  Raphael,  John  van  Ejck 
chose  for  his  dwelling  place  the  magnificent  Cbpital  of  west 
Flanders,  and  found  a  worthy  patron  in  Philip  the  Good,  who 
not  only  prized  his  pictures,  bat  esteemed  him  as  a  man, 
made  him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  sent  him  with  bis 
embassy  into  Portugal  in  the  year  1428.  Strange  to  say,  the 
date  of  Van  Eyck's  death  was  unknown  until  the  discovery 
very  recently  in  the  archives  of  St.  Bonat,  Bruges,  of  accounts 
for  the  year  1440  in  which  occur  the  following :  "  Item  for 
the  inhuming  of  master  John  van  Eyck  the  painter,  xii.  livres 
of  Paris.  Item  ringing  the  belk  for  the  decease  of  master 
John  the  painter,  xxiiiu  shilUncs  of  Paris."  Oue  thing  besides 
is  distinctly  known,  namely,  wat  the  brothers  Hubert  and 
John  and  their  sister  Margaret  lived  in  peace  and  followed  the 
arts  with  honour.  The  large  altar  piece  (S75)  as  we  can  tes- 
tify gives  nothing  more  than  the  arrangement  of  the  picture 
and  the  position  of  the  figures.  The  enamel-like  finish,  the 
variety  and  individuality  of  the  heada,  the  colour,  are  not  even 
shadowed  forth.  liord  Ward's  con^bntion  (381)  is  better 
worth  a  study. 

Oar  recollections  of  Memling  are  still  more  dreamful  ;  his 
very  name  is  a  snbject  of  controversy.  It  is  conjectured  that 
he  led  a  roving  life,  travelled  into  Italy,  Oermany,  France, 
and  even  Spain,  and  that  he  fought  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Nancy.  It  is  better  authenticated  that  being  received 
as  a  patient  in  the  hospital  of  8t.  John's  at  Bruges,  he  finished 
there  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Chasse  of  St.  Ursula,"  and  gave 
it  to  the  hospital  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  the  charitable 
mtnistraUons  of  the  good  sisterhood.     Hans  Memling  is 
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represented  by  several  pictuxea.  Those  which  give  the  best 
idea  of  his  manner  are  "  Wing  of  an  Altar  Piece"  (>i93)  aud 
tbe  cooorpanioD  picture  (403)  and  a  small  '*8t.  Christopher,"' 
(45UJ  The  earnest  expression,  the  magic  landscape,  the  won- 
drous clearness  of  skj  and  distance  are  all  cliaracteristic. 

The  arlists  of  this  time  revealed  in  the  landscape  decorations 
of  their  picturea  It  is  more  than  questionable  that  Van  £yck 
was  the  inventor  of  oil  painting ;  though  he  certainly  used  a 
Tarnish  till  then  unknown  j  and  so  gave  to  his  pictures  a 
brilliancy  of  effect  which  his  admirers  long  mistook  fur  an 
altogether  new  medium.  He  rendered  still  better  service  to 
art  by  discontinuing  the  old  formal  gold  ground,  and  substi- 
tuting  light  and  air  and  hving  landscape. 

Memling  was  not  slow  to  use  this  privilege  to  the  utmost, 
ftnd  bis  pTctares  owe  much  of  their  charm  to  the  infinitely 
varied  combinations  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  waferi  in 
which  his  figures  and  groups  are  so  fittingly  set.  How  dif- 
ferently we  should  read  the  beautiful  legend  of  St.  Christopher 
if  we  saw  the  saint  and  heavenly  infant  encompassed  merely 
with  a  solid  metallic  glory.  Here  the  giant  saint  takes  his 
slow  way  across  tiie  rock-bound  river :  the  little  child,  the 
Lord  of  beavep  and  earth,  weighs  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 
But  the  morning  sun  is  rising  on  the  far  horizon,  and  the  old 
hermit  of  the  hill  comes  down  (he  narrow  way  to  light  him 
with  his  feeble  lamp.  'Hie  followers  of  Memling  seem,  not  to 
have  known  where  to  stop  ;  they  indulged  their  fancy  in  this 
respect  to  an  almost  ludicrous  extent.  Many  of  their 
pictniei,  besides  the  real  subject,  ^ve  oa  a  wide  spread  country 
of  which  we  can  follow  the  details  for  miles ;  or  if  the  scene 
be  what  is  properly  called  "an  interior,"  through  every  open 
window  we  see  anothr  picture  of  spired  city,  or  distant  mountain 
heights,  or  river  "  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will"  through  plea- 
sant level  lands.  These  old  Flemings  were  bom  a  painstaking 
lace ;  they  finished  everything.  You  can  alt  but  read  the  book 
which  St.  Jerome  has  before  him  in  that  picture  of  Lucas  van 
Leyden  (456),  and  so  be  as  wise  as  the  old  saint;  and  in  that 
wonderful  Mabuse  the  "Adoration  of  the  Kings*  (436)  the 
minutest  object  is  elaborated  to  an  almost  incomprehensible 
d^^.  From  the  jewelled  gear  of  royalty  to  the  ears  and 
taus  of  the  attendant  dogs,  and  the  vaned  plumage  of  the  Uttie 
birds  which  perch,  not  nnregardfd  of  what  is  going  on,  upon 
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the  projections  of  the  buildings,  their  is  no  detail  forgotten; 
and  through  the  open  arches  we  hare  so  fine  a  viev  of  the 
taty  that  we  recognise  the  church  towers,  and  can  follow  the 
windings  of  every  street.  The  painters  of  this  time  very  fre- 
qaently  introdoced  portraits  in  the  attendant  personages  of 
such  scenes  :  and  then  native  city,  or  the  city  which  shoold 

g)8sess  the  work,  was  not  unfrequeatly  set  in  the  background, 
ut  by  far  the  most  notable  characteristic  of  their  pictures  is 
the  intensity  of  the  expression;  their  men  and  women  are  terribly 
in  earnest.  Sometimes  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  that  in 
pictures  of  which  the  Divine  Son  and  his  holy  Mother  are  the 
central  objects  of  interest,  the  master  did  not  turn  heavenward 
for  a  type  of  ideal  beauty;  for  after  the  infinite  grace  and 
unearthly  loveliness  of  the  Italian  Virgins  and  holy  Infants, 
the  homely,  real,  quite  human  portraiture  of  the  Germans 
somewhat  shocks  us.  But  herein  is  their  triumph,  that  taming 
from  the  consideration  of  the  central  group,  to  rest  with  mor^ 
satisfaction  on  the  surrounding  6gures,  we  presently,  such  is 
the  expTesaion  of  absorbed  adoration  in  those  powerful  heads, 
actually  catch  the  contagion  of  their  earnestness,  and  are  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship  with  them.  Comments  on  the  master- 
piece of  Quentin  Matsys  are  needless.  No  one  will  fail  to 
pause  before  "  The  Misers"  (445)  and  do  homage  to  the  skill 
of  "The  Smith  of  Antwerp"  as  his  proficiency  in  another  art 
entitled  him  to  be  surnamed. 

We  should  have  remarked  that  of  the  Cologne  School  which 
was  famoas  two  centuries  before  Tan  Eyck,  or  of  the  works  of 
Meister  Wilhelm  or  Meiater  Stephan  of  the  same  school,  and 
nearly  contemporary  ffith  Yan  Eyck,  there  are  no  examples. 

Leaving  now  our  earlier  reminiscenses,  and  our  regret  at 
the  absence  of  what  would  more  completely  justify  our  opinions 
of  the  excellence  of  ancient  German  and  Ylemish  Art,  we  pass 
into  the  Second  Saloon.  Here  at  least  we  have  nothing  to 
regret:  for  there  is  no  such  perfect  gallery  in  the  whole  ex- 
hibition. TiOok  around  and  be  satisfied — the  glow  and  glory 
of  Titian  on  one  side,  the  whole  splendour  of  Bubens  on  the 
other  I  All  that  prorouud  knowledge  of  colour,  scientific  de- 
liniation  of  form— all  in  fact  that  the  skilled  pencil  could 
acliieve  is  here  before  us:  and  we  can  no  longer  be  astonished 
at  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  which  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Venetian  School  have  excited,  or  think  the  praise  of  Babens 
has  ever  been  exaggerated.    Here  these  mighty  masiras  speak 
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foT  tbemsdveBy  and  Tindicato  their  title  to  vorlil-wide  renown. 
Whatever  the  earlier  painters  had  achieved  in  the  mechanism 
of  art,  what  they  had  laboriously  worked  out  in  design,  and 
acquired  bj  experience  in  the  use  of  colour,  these  their  suc- 
cessors foand  thenuelves  already  in  possession  of,  and  these 
thef  were  qualified  most  amply  to  profit  by.  They  used  with 
Unsh  freedom  the  resources  oequeathed  to  them  by  their  fore* 
rannera,  and  starting  from  that  point  of  excellence  aimed  at  all 
human  perfection  in  art — and  attained  it.  Beauty  of  form 
and  charm  of  colour  were  valued  by  the  earlier  masters  onlv, 
or  principally,  as  the  fitting  medium  through  which  they  could 
express  the  thought  they  sought  to  embody.  The  masters  we 
are  now  speaking  of  somewhat  reversed  the  order.  They  made 
varied  combinations,  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
vivacity  of  motion,  the  whole  excellence  of  art.  The  motive 
mattered  little  and  sometimes  was  ill  chosen — neither  lofty  nor 
lovely.  The  material  he^an  to  take  first  place.  It  was  no 
longer  sought  to  idealise  it,  but  only  to  clothe  it  with  a  more 
snbule,  though  still  quite  natural  beauty. 

Fra  Angelico,  for  example,  would  have  striven  to  give  form 
to  his  own  ecstatic  visions  of  celestial  joy.  Full  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  the  strength  of  fortitude,  the  rapture  of  unsullied 
innocence,  he  would  have  grouped  together  virgin  saints  and 
venerable  martyrs,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  whole  choir  of 
triumphant  heaven.  He  would  have  joined  the  human  and 
divine  as  centre  o'f  this  Boating  glory,  and  called  the  whole  a 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mother."  Bnbens,  on  the  contrary, 
might  have  sought  how  to  express  the  tumult  of  life,  vigour  of 
limb,  the  contrast  of  youth  and  age,  gentle  blood  and  beggarly 
deformity,  animal  and  human  nature — he  would  have  combined 
all  these  and  called  the  picture  a  *'St.  Martin."  As  we  said 
before,  whatever  excellencies  of  the  mystic  schools  Titian  and 
Kubens  were  by  nature  qualified  to  appreciate,  they  adopted, 
amplified,  and  must  magically  applied.  The  force  ot  Fainting 
could  no  further  go.  What  their  followers  and  servile 
imitators  did  to  degrade  art  need  not  now  be  told.  As  theae 
great  masters  are  marshalled  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition, 
even  so  do  they  stand  in  our  own  memory.  Somehow  they 
seem  to  us  cotemporaries,  though  we  know  there  was  a  good 
mrt  of  a  century  between  them.  With  Titian  closes  the  long 
fine  of  great  Italian  painters,  and  Rubens  brin^  up  the  rear 
of  the  sturdy  troop  of  Germany  and  Flanders.   Their  lives  too 
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were  not  diasimilar.  They  both  Ured  in  the  fnll  ranshme  of 
prosperity.  Sovereign  princes  courted  and  caressed  lAiem. 
UStKi  and  nations  did  them  faononr.  Here  again  ttie  artistfs 
personal  IHe  finds  rcfflection  and  elucidtftion  in  bis  woAs.  The 
.pomp  and  circnmstaiice  of  royal  xetinoe,  the  broad  day  ligbt 
^are  of  aotnallj  einoyed  fame,  were  not  -vithotft  tkor  raect  on 
toe  mode  of  thougnt  and  its  actutd  expression.  Here  at  all 
events,  be  the  similarity  and  difference  T»1iat  they  may,  the 
glory  of  Yenice  and  the  pride  cff  Antwerp  are  brongbt  face  to 
ncG,  and  Seeing  diem  so  -placed  we  cannot  hut  fancy  they  most 
liave  lived  and  woiVed  in  ndble  rivahy. 

Titian's  ^'  Supper  at  Emmaiu/*  (247)  is  the  moat  striking  of 
his  church  pictures  here  exhibited.  It  is  wonderftdi  from  the 
effect  of  worm  ligbt>  whidi  is  so  toned,  so  interfused  throogh 
every  part  that  the  picture  almost  looks  dark,  no  speciaHy 
bright  portion  catdbing  the  eye.  Yon  nmst  stand  at  some 
distance  to  perceive  what  a  depfh  of  noontide  summer  light 
is  really  in  the  room ;  thevery  table-cover  bas  aglow  onieat.^e 
heads  of  our  Ix)rd  mnd  the  Discjldes  jou  strive  in  Tain  to 
remember,  they  make  no  impression.  A  "Biposo,*'  (801)  is 
'■beautiful;  the  whole  luxuriant  landscape  is  breathless  in  a 
perfect  hush.  The  Holy  Tamily  have  stopped  to  rest,  wearied 
out  with  long  journeying.  The  Blessed  Yirgin'a  fece  is  very 
beautiful,  but  it  is  altogether  the  beauty  of  fledh  and  blood,  of 
warm,  pidpitating  bfe.  She  is  very  tiredi  the  languor  of  repose 
has  come  over  her,  and  it  is  as  much  as  she  can  doto  )tolii  the 
lovefy  Infant.  The  attitude  is  most  Ttatural  but  nothing  more. 
Examples  of  another  style  are,  the  "  Rape  of  £uropa,*'  (259) 
with  a  landscape  clothed  in  such  splendour  as  we  verily  believe 
never  fell  on  earth  or  sky.  **  Titian's  Daughter,"  (277)  with 
the  usual  suffused  glowinz  colour,  and  "  Girl  making  Lac^" 
(26S)  which,  with  a  little  more  surrounding  darkness,  might 
pass  for  a  Bembrant.  Six  of  the  twelve  Geesars  Jiang  aloft, 
and  make  us  wish  that  Titian  had  g^ven  us  instead  six  later 
Casars — six  anterior  to,  or  aucceeding  his  magnificent  patron, 
the  Great  Bmperor.  Of  the  same  royal  personage,  whose 
many  sins,  'by  the  way,  of  omission  and  commission  we  m 
disposed  to  forget  for  the  sake  of  Titian,  there  are  not  many 
memorials.  We  hare  his  dog  painted,  <S60),  and  «e  have 
the  mihandsome  peculiarity  of  his  nether  lip  reprodoced  in 
the  portrait  of  bis  son,  Philip  II.,  (2bl).     The  ak^  of 
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the  "  Gloria,"  (27^),  recalls  the  great  work,  which,  in  the 
retirement  San  J^uate,  the  discrowned  Cseaar  loved  to  gaze 
at,  and  Vhidh  he  commanded  ^ould  id  ways  be  hung  wherever  hia 
body  waa  buried.  Who  does  not  remember  £\xe  scene  so 
affecting  Telated  by  Mr  Steiling  in  "^The  Qoister  JMe  of 
<3iarleaV."  when  tne 'wearied  Emperor  sat  down  in  the  cor- 
Tidor  of  Utie  convent,  and  calling  for  a  sketch  of  the  Gloria 
and  Titian's  portrait  of  his  wife  Isabella,  continued  in  melan- 
choly cantemciktion  of  tiieae  mnte  memorials  until  the  chill  of 


There  is  a  goodly  ahov  of  Titian's  portraitSj  among  them 
the  celebmted  Ariosto,"  (257).  The  oolonr  is  the  distilled 
essence  of  Titaou,  and  there  is  more  action,  if  we  may  say  so, 
in  this  than  in  any  other  portrait  of  'Htian  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  poet  has  just  sung  a  canto  of  ""Orlando,"  his  lips  are 
Still  quivering  wit^  speech,  his  apendid  eyea  keep  yon  at  gaze, 
liis  aonl  locAcs  out  throogh  them  enjoying  the  triumph  of  the 
song.  Titian  is  the  prince  cff  portraift  painters.  His  portraits 
are  "fiae  pictures  and  have  the  stronge;^  individuality.  There 
is  a  history  in  each  and  we  "busy  ourselves  reading  it.  We 
feel,  not  only  that  they  might  spe^  to  us,  bat  that  we  alscmight 
apeak  lo  them  as  to  a  living  intelligence.  He  had  the  art  to 
transfer  to  the  painted  representation,  what  he,  with  a  true 
artid^a  instinct,  perceived  to  be  the  expression  which  conveyed 
the  best  and  most  cfaarAtAeristic  feature  of  the  sitter's  mind  ; 
and  such  was  the  accuracy  of  observation  and  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  delineation,  that  he  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  the  abiif- 
gatiou  of  8udi  means  of  assistance  and  heightening  of  effect. 
as  all  other  painters  used,  and  confident  of  his  own  power  he 
places  before  us  the  durk  canvas,  with  only  tlie  wondrous  head 
elaborated  and  placed  in  light.  There  is  audi  simplicity, 
dignity  and  self-possession  in  the  portraits  of  Titian  that  v« 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  wereall  -his  sitters  men  of  mind, 
a  step  or  two  above  the  common  level.  But,  no,  Titian  could 
discern  what  nobleness  was  in  a  man,  and  true  to  his  art  he 
seized  and  delineated  the  character  "when  under  the  influence 
of  that  better  nature.  Alva  (272),  whose  name  is  likely  to  be 
received  with  a  yell  of  execration,  was  not  merely  **  The  Cruel 
Buke" ;  no  donbt  there  was  principle  and  a  better  strength  in 
the  man.  Titian  at  least  makes  us  think  so,  and  we  do  not 
tarn  away  from  his  picture  with  disgust    The  Venetian  was 
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ever  \oyB\  to  ham&nity  ;  and  when  an  artist  ceases  to  be  so  he 
IB  no  longer  worthy  to  paint  the  countenance  and  character  of 
man.  A  gallery  oi  moaevn  portraits  gives  the  impression  that 
we  live  among  &  low-bred  race — there  seems  to  be  such  an 
"  inhuman  dearth  of  noble  natures."  However,  using  oar  own 
faculty,  refusing  to  leave  the  conclusion  with  the  painters,  we 
readily  find  in  the  living  heads  about  ua  more  than  any  painter 
of  the  day  has  genius  to  transfer  to  canvas,  and  not  unfrequenUy 
discover  many  a  Titian's  portrait  in  the  passers-by. 

In  Titian's  train  we  have  Tintoretto,  absolutely  hot  with 
colour— Paolo  Veronese,  who  could  not  paint  an  act  of  humility 
without  making  it  a  gorgeous  pageant — several  of  Guido  Kent's 

eile  sentimentalities,  and  a  lovely  Saint  Agnes  (334)  of 
omenichino.  The  Carracci  have  all  something  to  show. 
Annibali's  "Three  Maries"  is  a  crowd-attracting  picture* 
Looking  at  it  we  have  half  a  mind  to  turn  round  and  address 
the  spwtatora  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  "  Good  people,  what 
is  it  you  so  much  admire  in  your  open-mouthed  way.  Tou 
have  been  told  we  suppose  that  this  is  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  the 
Carracci  School,  and  that  it  is  to  be  admired  very  much. 
But  just  take  our  advice,  honest  good  folk  that  you  are,  let 
hearsays  alone,  and  be  satisfied  to  admire  simply  what  you  feel 
to  be  admirable.  This  is  not  true  to  fact  or  to  idea.  Yon 
may  stare  as  you  will,  but  you  can  never  suppose  that  the 
Three  Maries  would  conduct  themselves  in  this  fashion — 
flinging  up  their  hands  and  distorting  their  faces  in  frantic 
nproar.  Not  so  would  Francia  or  Perugino  have  libelled  these 
holv  women.'*  Such  a  mode  of  criticism  we  fancy  would 
rather  astonish  the  enthusiastic  andien<%. 

Turning  to  survey  the  opposite  wall,  we  are  so  bedazxled 
and  beset  by  Eubens'  spacious  canvas,  and  the  shine  of  satin 
and  steel,  that  we  scarcely  know  where  to  begin.  "  Queen 
Tomyris  vrith  head  of  Cyrus"  (579),  in  spito  of  her  magnificent 
attire,  and  the  pomp  of  her  attendance,  is  not  more  refined 
than  her  occupation  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  "Diana 
departing  for  the  Chase"  (549)  is  in  a  flurry  perfectly  human 
— just  as  much  excited  as  the  hounds  and  lesser  Olympians. 
Juno,  too,  is  at  cruel  work  transferring  the  eyes  of  A^ua  to 
the  tail  of  the  peacock  (553).  Such  subjects,  together  with 
scenes  in  the  fabled  lives  of  Achilles,  Atalauta,  Prometheus, 
are  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  these  splendid  pictures 
and  most  masterly  sketches.   "The  Tribute  Money'*  (636)  is 
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a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  Rubens  imagined  such  a 
subject,  nnd  "  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  Beggar" 
(569)  18  a  magni6oent  scenic  representation.  Rabens,  too, 
excelled  in  portraiture ;  his  men  are  always  strong  manly  men, 
and  his  women  are  foU  of  rud^  joyoas  life.  "  Ignatius 
Loyola**  (547),  come  down  from  Warwick  Castle,  is  we  suppose 
ideally  represented.  The  picture  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
Titian  so  called,  which  hangs  right  opposite.  Uuless  the 
soldier  saint  himself  were  to  step  in  we  could  not  surmise 
which  painter  has  come  nearest  the  truth.  "  His  Own  Portrait" 
(550),  and  *'  Portrait  of  his  first  Wife"  (551),  are  very  fine ; 
and  "  Bnbens  and  his  Wife  carrying  Game"  (548)  is  a  most 
animated,  brilliant,  pleasing  picture. 

Rubens*  eldest  son  in  art.  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  dutifully 
accompanies  his  master — brings  forth  his  mythological  and 
religions  pictures,  to  justify  it  may  be,  the  said  master's 
recommendation  to  paint  "  only  faces  and  horses ;"  and  shows 
with  pride  his  portrait  of  the  great  Sir  Peter  Pan!  (591).  In 
Saloon  G.  we  find  a  goodly  series  of  his  portraits.  Snyders 
(662),  once  among  the  treasures  of  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and 
'*  Snyders*  Wife"  (683)  might  alone  make  the  fame  of  an 
artist.  After  Titian  we  value  Vandyck  as  a  portrait  painter. 
But  in  vindication  of  this  jud^^ent  we  appeal,  not  to  the 
liandreds  of  eentle  folk  who  engaged  his  pencil  after  bis 
arrival  in  En^and — not  to  these  pictures  which  look  exactly 
what  they  were,  only  £20  pictures ;  and  which,  like  many  a 
modem  uroner  painting  half  length,  and  half  price  pictures, 
he  may  have  had  only  half  a  mind  to  do  well — but  rather  to 
this  truthful,  well-studied  representation  of  his  brother  artist, 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  half  length  of  Charles  I.  (661),  and 
to  the  Windsor  equestrian  portrait  of  the  same  monarch  (736). 
That  tme  lover  of  art  and  generons  friend  of  artists,  the  un- 
fortunate Charles,  fonnd  loyalty  of  some  account  in  the  lieart 
and  hand  of  the  stranger  he  delighted  to  honour.  Yaudyck's 
portraitore  of  the  king  is  a  right  worthy  one ;  and  so  tme  is 
it,  80  perceptible  the  forecast  shadow  of  his  evil  ending,  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  the  painter  was  noi  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  The  gathering  darkness  in  the  background  of  that 
equestrian  portrait,  and  the  anxious  look  of  the  attendant 
eqnerry,  M.  St.  Antoine,  are  quite  ominous;  and  in  the  half- 
length  picture  there  is  great  expression  in  the  forward  bend  of 
the  monarch's  tigare,  and  the  heavy  rest  of  the  handsome  haud 
62 
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upon  tlie  table  beride  him.  The  faoe  is  always  dignified  and 
bodeful.  These  remarks  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  with  scarcely  an  exception  all  Vandyck's  great 
portraits  were  done  before  his  arrival  in  EngUod.  The  love 
of  good  style  and  "  good  company}"  which  daring  his  resideiice 
in  Italy  caused  him  to  be  distingoiahed  by  the  title  of  the 
JPiUore  CavalUnteo,  may  have  been  a  snare  to  him  when  in 
England  he  fonnd  himself  a  courtier  among  eonrtiera;  and 
the  passion  with  which  in  earlier  times  he  strove  to  win  a  name, 
and  pursued  his  first  love  for  art,  may  have  been  unworthily 
exchanged  for  the  tempting  advant^es  of  ready  applause  and 
a  facile  execution. ' 

!&embrant,  too,  makes  a  fine  stand  beside  Vandjrck ;  yoa 
cannot  pass  by  his  heads,  you  must  stop  to  enquire  about 
them.  The  subjects,  though  more  eomroonplaoe  for  Uie  moat 
part,  are  not  so  eomplet^  individual  as  those  of  Titian,  or 
the  best  of  Yandyck.    Tou  feel  a  kind  of  misgiving  that  if 
you  should  meet  these  meii  and  women  in  the  street  you  might 
not  know  them — thev  seem  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  artist 
through  some  pecutiat  and  hoUtioas  medium.    How  that 
Miller  of  the  Bhine  became  possesied  of  such  losciouB,  fall- 
toned  colour  we  know  not,  but  he  got  beside  himself  with  (be 
wealth  of  it ;  and  full  of  the  consciousness  of  its  charm,  with 
a  dash  of  his  free,  sun-filled  pencil,  flun^  light  and  poesy,  and 
wondrous  magic  n^n  tlie  homeliest  subjects.   Truly  there  is 
poetry  as  well  as  paint  in  these  extraordinary  pictures.  "  Danid 
before  Nebuchadnezzar"  (691)  haa  the  lustee  of  a  diamond  in 
the  dusk — rough-hewn  indeed  as  the  poor  prophrt  and  the 
burly,  aldermanic  councillors  are.    Look  at  portraits  (698, 
694).    Study  the  "  Young  Man  in  Turkish  Costume"  (686). 
And  say  haa  not  that  "  Young  Man  in  Trouble"  (67b)  just  as 
much  of  the  expression  as  a  man  might  have  iu  the  midst  of 
an  atmosphere  so  ann-Ut  and  so  warm.   "  Laige  Landscape" 
(698)  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all.   The  least  informed 
on  artistic  matters  may  safely  be  taken  before  that  picture, 
and  asked  to  answer  for  the  power  of  art.    What  the  effect 
precisely  is  cannot  readily  be  described;  how  it  is  produced 
admits  no  expUnation.   Tlie  Rembrantish  light-in-dark  is  not 
the  striking  peonliarity— we  miss  the  features  of  a  lovely  land- 
scape.  Here  are  no  towering  hills,  no  boundleas  ocean,  uo 
pwcefol  lake  or  busy  river.    A  flat  uninteresting  counfaiy  is 
■j^ead  ont  before  ns,  a  stream  winds  alolhfully  through  the 
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laiiti.  The  monotony  ii  unredeemed  by  any  burst  of  sunrise, 
flood  of  sunset,  or  spleDdour  of  noon  tide,  and  yet  aomethiog 
atteacts  which  yon  cannot  understand.  You  get  quite  near 
th«  pioture  to  study  it,  and  you  take  a  distant  view — you 
observe  it  well  when  a  streak  of  real  sun-light  strikes  on  it 
from  the  roof  above,  and  then  return  when  ue  Aj  without  is 
doady — you  look  and  wonder  until  you  can  hardly  get  away. 
There  ia  one  effect  given  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  so  faithfully  rendered  in  a  picture,  namely,  the  effect 
of  gleams  of  sunshine  and  shadows  of  cbuds  pursuing  one 
another  over  a  level  country,  when  the  sky  looiks  nniuaally 
bi^,  and  the  day  ia  brieht  and  breesy* 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  an  artist  whose  works  were  so 
prized  even  as  they  came  with  the  shine  of  new  varnish  from 
his  atelier,  whose  pupik  were  so  numerous,  and  whose  patrons 
were  so  liberal,  should  have  lived  within  two  hundred  years  of 
our  own  day,  and  left  so  few  Mrticnlars  of  personal  history 
for  biogiaphen  to  record.  He  studied  painting  it  would 
appear  for  some  years  in  Amatodam,  under  the  tuition  of 
ntner  indifferent  masters ;  and  then  r^nming  to  his  humble 
home  on  the  Bliine  learned  of  nature,  following  the  intuition 
of  his  own  genius — his  models  such  as  he  found  in  the  rude 
surroundings  of  his  father's  mill.  Later,  when  he  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  he  had  not  long  to  strive  for  distinction,  but 
xecaved  commissions  and  fair  payment  from  the  beginning. 
He  worked  iodnatrionsly,  and  not  content  with  the  aucceasful 
ponoit  of  one  art,  made  niniaelf  famous  as  an  engraver  and  etcher 
of  original  plates,  the  first  impressions  of  which  are  now  worth 
hundreds  oi  pounds.  Yery  little  more  is  known  of  his  life. 
He  is  sometimes  described  as  a  man  of  unworthily  pennrious 
habits  and  inclinations.  But  facts  are  very  stubborn ;  and 
Kcent  researohes  in  the  court  register  of  Amsterdam  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  inveutory  of  the  furniture  and 
other  effects  of  this  remarkable  man,  which  were  dispersed  by 
public  sale  when  in  some  unaccountable  way  he  got  mto  diffi- 
culties. It  B^es  little  for  the  truth  of  this  accusation  to  find 
among  the  entries  engravings  of  Marc  Antonio,  rare  Italian 

S'ctnres,  costly,  ohurs,  bronzes,  oasts,  old  armour,  and  such 
ce.  There  is,  however,  aa  shown  in  this  memorandum,  a 
singular  scarcity  of  certain  purely  necessary  articles  :  for 
example  the  whole  stock  of  linen  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
*•  three  shirts,  six  pocket  handkerchief,  throe  tablecloths,  twelve 
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napkins,  some  collars  and  wristbands— then  at  the  washer- 
vomfln's"  I  Still  more  conclusive  is  the  hard  fact,  now 
sufficiently  proved,  timt  "  the  parish"  was  put  to  the  cost  of 
just  fifteen  florins  to  bury  this  rarely  gifted  artist.  Truly  therp 
is  not  wanting  in  this  instance  the  mysterious  coincidence  of 
life  and  production ;  and,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  Renibruit 
painted  as  he  lived  in  sfaar'ow." 

After  Bembrsnt  comes  Cnyp  in  his  cool  dark-green  manner, 
and  in  his  most  glowing  mood.  Before  snch  pictures  as  712 
we  make  a  long  pause.  We  are  unwilling  to  part  before  t^e 
sun  is  actURlly  below  the  tide ;  it  is  jost  the  farewell  burst  of 
glory  which  illamiuatea  the  scene;  presently  the  shadows sliall 
Boat  by,  and  cover  men  and  horses,  and  all  the  life  be  mantled 
in  the  shut  of  day.  There  is  great  poetry  too  in  Gayp's 
pictures  of  this  class,  expressed  it  may  be  by  this  very  idea  uf 
transitoriuess,  in  which  a  sense  of  enjoymenc  and  a  feeling  of 
melanclioly  combine.  "  Nymvegen  on  the  Bhine"  (710)  is  » 
very  beautiful  picture ;  and  "  Man  holding  a  Horse"  (764i)gives 
an  example  of  a  different  ^yle. 

Bnyadael  follows  so  cool  and  cloudy  with  continual  reminis- 
cences of  hia  Norway  joumeyings,  and  a  sort  of  &ith  that  every 
river  must  have  its  own  proper  waterfall,  if  one  will  only  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  Hobbema's  streams  are  so  pre- 
destined for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  that  even  when  we  do  not 
see  the  busy  wheels  at  work,  we  feel  quite  sure  the  mill  is  round 
the  comer.  These  two  are  perfectly  individual,  and  a  very 
short  stody  of  their  landscapes  will  enable  one  to  know  them 
ever  after.  Karel  du  Jardin,  Ian  Both,  Philip  de  Koning, 
Gterard  Dow,  are  not  without  representatives  here.  Bat  as  ve 
ranuot  spend  a  week  upon  this  flying  tour,  we  must  leave  them 
with  many  others,  unnoticed  for  the  present ;  and  becoming 
erratic  in  our  course,  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  gather  here  and 
there  some  facts  and  figures  of  Spanish  Art. 

Thersis  nothing  like  a  complete  sequence  of  Spanish  pictures, 
and  consequently  no  chronological  order  has  been  observed  in 
the  placing  of  such  examjiles  as  were  procurable.  Many  of 
the  early  masters  are  missing  altogether.  There  are  two  or 
three  of  II  Moretto  in  the  first  vestibule :  also  single  specimens 
of  £1  Mudo,  £1  Greco,  Herrera,  and  Luis  de  Vargas.  In  the 
second  vesUbole  is  an  exunple  of  Iriarte.  Hoelas  shows  hia 
own  portrait  and  another  picture  in  Saloon  B.  Morales  has  a 
head  of  Our  Saviouri  In  the  same  quarterj  are  Zurbaran's  "  St. 
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Justa'' 796)  a  carious  picture;  and  a  "Standing  Figure  of 
St.  Francis"  (790)  very  commonly  engraved,  when  the  inteution 
is  to  disgust  ns  with  the  Spanisli  schooL  A  later  *'  St.  Francis" 
(788)  by  IVevisani  contrasts  favonrably  with  it :  where  there  is 
rudeness  in  the  one,  there  is  sentiment  in  the  other.  By  far 
the  most  attractive  of  the  series,  is  the  portrait  of  the  Artist 
and  his  wife"  (230)  by  Kibalta,  whicli  may  be  found  in  the 
first  vestibule.  The  Artist  holds  in  his  hand  aud  shows  to  his 
wife  a  newly  finished  tittle  cabinet  picture.  The  expression  of 
pleased  astooishment  and  true  appreciaiion  in  the  attitude  of 
the  wife,  and  in  her  handsome  intelligent  face  is  admirably 
given.  The  artist  looks  steadily  and  inquiringly  into  her  eyes, 
and  seems  satisfied  with  his  own  success  as  shown  in  her 
admiration  of  his  work.    It  is  a  most  spirited  picture. 

Murillo,  however,  and  Velasques  are  nobly  represented.  The 
portraits  of  the  latter  are  numerous,  various  and  excellent. 
And  thanks  to  Napoleon's  Plnuder-Master-General,  savage 
Soult,  who  enriched  Europe  with  the  spoils  of  Spanish  Church 
and  Convent,  the  second  vestibule  is  a  regular  gallery  of  Murillo. 

Though  it  wonld  be  very  inrerestiog  to  sketch  the  progress 
of  the  very  original  and  independent  Spanish  school  from  its 
rise  to  the  full  development  of  power  aud  beauty  in  these  latter 
masters,  yet,  as  we  have  not  before  us  in  old  Trafibrd  suffi- 
cient instances  for  illnstration,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  speak 
only  of  these  two  great  contemporaries.  They  were  both* 
natives  of  Seville.  Yelasques  was  born  in  1599 :  Murillo  some 
seventeeu  years  later.  The  time  was  propitious  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  genius  as  they  possessed.  The  Spanish 
Court  was  still  a  home  for  painters,  and  its  monarch,  according 
to  late  precedent,  a  munificent  patron.  Charles  V.  loved  Titian, 
and  would  suffer  no  other  to  paint  his  portrait,  saying  he  had 
received  immortality  from  him.  His  son  and  successor  inherited 
a  real  taste  for  art;  and  besides  honouring  the  venerable 
Venetian,  lie  had  Sanchez  Coello  and  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  in  his 
train,  and  even  carried  Sir  Antonio  More  from  England  to  be 
his  special  portrait  painter.  Philip  III.  conferred  privil^;e8, 
and  lavishea  immnnities  till  then  held  only  by  grandees  of  the 
empire  upon  Pacheco  Master  of  Velasques.  This  noble 
Pacheco  seems  prouder  of  this  latter  title  than  of  anything 
else  by  which  he  acquired  fame,  and  rendered  service  to  art. 
The  young  Andalusian  was  not  long  his  pupil  before  he  gave 
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him  his  daughter  in  marriage :  "  induced  tAiereto**  as  be  him- 
Etelf  tells  as,  "  by  the  rectitade  of  his  conductj  the  purity  of  his 
morals^  and  his  great  talents."  The  king,  Philip  IV.,  was  not 
alow  to  discern  the  rare  merit,  and  generously  to  encourage  the 
genius  of  Yelasques.  The  Count  Duke  Olivuez  8har«l  bit 
sovere^^'s  artistic  taste,  and  emulated  his  substantial  patronage. 
Pensions  and  appointments  were  bestowed  upon  the  Artaat  in 
constant  succession,  until  at  last  he  was  made  Knight  of 
Santingo,  although  to  make  that  honour  possible,  in  spite  of 
the  jealous  esclustveness  of  the  old  nobilitr  of  Spain,  a  dis- 
pensation  had  to  be  sought  from  Bome.  Philip  refused  to  ait 
to  any  other  painter,  ana  be  made  Velasones  occupy  a}>artmeiits 
in  hia  own  quarter  of  the  Alcazar  in  order  that  he  night  vith 
conTeniencefrequently  visithiminhisStudio.  Velasquesnad  rare 
opportunities  of  improvement.  When  Rubens  was  sent  by  bis 
»wn  Court  on  an  Embassy  to  Madrid,  a  friendship  was  esti^ 
lished  between  the  two  great  paintera,  and  much  knowledge 
pined  no  doubt  by  the  younger  artist :  and  having  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Italy,  he  spent  some  years,  studying  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  Masters,  and  painting  pictures  for  t4w  dis- 
tinguished lovers  of  art,  who  received  and  entertained-  him 
with  respect.  Later  he  was  aent  into  Italy  to  make  porohaaes 
of  works  of  art  for  the  King,  who  like  our  own  Charles  I. 
was  willing  to  let  no  opportunity  pass,  1^  whiefa  he  could 
'  enrich  his  Picture  Oatleries.  In  virtue  of  his  odBce  as 
Apo»miadoT-Maj/or  of  the  King's  household,  Vdasqoes  was 
obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  preparations  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Trench  and  Spanish  Courts  on  the  Isle  of 
Pheasants,  when  the  magnificent  Louis  XIV.  married  the 
Infanta  Maria  Tercba.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  his  laboun 
in  thia  service  caused  his  death.  Only  a  noUe  nature  could 
have  passed  unharmed  through  such  a  constant  course  till  hODour 
and  prosperity.  But  Vel^ues  was  a  generous  character,  full 
of  intellectual  power,  and  of  a  most  gentle  temper.  That  he 
rightly  discerned  character,  and  disdained  to  flatter  poincn,  his 
siHenaid  portraits  sufficiently  prove.  He  was  more  objective  iu 
his  portraiture  than  Titian  or  Vandyck.  His  portraits  can- 
not be  always  recognised  as  from  the  same  hand  like  those 
of  most  other  paintera.  To  perceive  this  it  is  only  needful  to 
look  attentively  at  the  pictures  marked  Velasques  in  Saloon  6. 
The  '*  Count  I>uke  Olivarez"  (737)  is  a  likeness  and  no  miatake : 
observe  the  firm  atand,  and  the  characteristic  rigid  hold  of  the 
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whip:  a&d  look  at  the  same  on  horseback  (789):  there  ia 
thunder  too  in  the  tramp  of  that  war  steed.  The  Admiral 
"Adrien  Pulido  Pareja"  (727)  is  equally  indindnal — a  stal- 
wartb,  bronEed,  rugged-haired  man.  It  is  related,  that  the 
Kingt  vlto  bad  lately  given  directions  to  the  Adminl  to  un- 
dertalEe  a  certain  commission,  upon  entering  the  artist's  studio 
mistook  a  portrait  of  the  Admiral  for  the  hero  himaelP,  and 
being  angry  at  the  delay  in  the  eiecQtion  of  his  orders  ex- 
claimed :  "  What,  are  yon  still  here  P  You  have  received  yoar 
orders,  why  are  you  not  gone  V  Close  at  hand  ia  the  monarch 
himself  "Philip  the  IV."  (728)— nothing  more  regal  about 
him  than  the  paper  be  holds  in  his  liand  inscribed  Smor,  You 
may  swear  tm  ashy  colour,  the  ugly  month,  the  vioioas  up- 
turned moustache,  and  weak  Bu£fering  eyes  are  the  Ring's  own. 
We  have  him  again  "  Philip  in  Shooting  Dress"  (779)  with 
somewhat  more  colour  in  his  face,  sharing  the  suu-— «hining  as 
of  old  on  good  and  bad — bnt  his  dog  in  the  shade  is  a  royaller 
bnst  The  "  Qneeo  of  Pbilip  IV."  (779)  shows  that  VeUsqnai 
wu  equally  gifted  to  reprodace  queenly  dignity  and  the  grace 
of  womanly  oharscter.  The  handsome  serious  countenance, 
and  delicately  formed  hand  are  perfectly  given  :  and  the  dress 
and  other  accessories,  though  not  particularly  calculated  to 
heighten  the  effect,  are  most  carefully  finished.  A  still  better 
example  of  high  finish  wiih  rich  warm  colour  in  addition,  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  child-like  &oe,  and  aumptubua  dress  of 
"Young  Lady"  (786). 

Morillo  choae  and  followed  another  manner  of  life ;  and  his 
pictures  as  a  consequence  have  a  qnite  different  character. 
Until  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  remained  busily  at  work  in  his 
iiatiTe(rity,thentheresidenceof  his  uncle  Don  Juan  delOastello, 
a  distinguished  artirt  i  and  the  first  productions  of  hie  pencil 
were  thme  famous  beggar  boys,  whien  can  be  met  with  el«e> 
where  in  England,  though  not  on  the  walls  of  old  Trafford, 
Attracted  by  the  well  earned  fame  of  Velasques,  he  went  to 
Madrid  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  Notwitlistanding  the 
frank  and  kindly  reception  he  received  from  his  generous 
fellow  artist,  and  the  offers  of  patronage  made  to  him  by  the 
infloentul  persons  to  whom  the  court  painter  introdncea  him, 
as  well  as  the  flattering  notice  taken  of  him  by  the  king  bim** 
self,  he  returned  after  an  abwnce  nf  two  years  to  his  beloved 
city ;  and  (tvm  tliat  day,  Itis  chosen  patrons  were  the  Beligtous 
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Orders — hie  models  the  uplendid  peasantoT  of  Andalnna — hw 

studio  and  Parnassus  the  cathedral  ana  the  cloister.  Ue 
diedj  it  ma;  be  said  with  the  pencil  in  his  hand,  leaving  un- 
finished Ilia  "  Marriage  of  St  Catherine"  in  the  Ghuicb  of  the 
Capuchina  at  Cadiz,  and  was  buried  according  to  his  express 
desire  in  his  own  parish  church  immediately  beneath  a  favorite 
picture,  Campaua's  "  Descent  from  the  Gron,**  near  which  be 
used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  religious  meditation. 
Vive  MoritvTM  is  the  inscription  over  the  tomb  of  this  most 
gifted  and  most  loveable  artist,  for  whom  Spain  did  well  to 
mo  am  long. 

We  have  more  pity  for  tlie  tranaporiaium  of  Murillo,  than 
for  that  of  any  other  painter.  Qr»t  a  delight  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  to  stand  in  Yestitule  No.  2  among  so  many  of  hie  best 
works,  we  cannot  but  (eel  the  injustice  of  thus  crowding 
together  pictures  which  we  know  were  painted  up  to  the 
actual  light,  and  in  exact  suitability  to  the  altar  or  corridor 
which  they  were  meant  to  adorn.  And  when  we  remember 
that  these  beautiful  creations,  which  mi^ht  have  been  the  text 
of  preacher  and  the  theme  of  psalmist,  were  desigDed  to 
brignten  the  sombre  sanctuary,  to  make  "  a  aunshino  in  the 
shady  place"  of  hospital  and  cloister,  and  to  charm  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  real  worshippers,  it  jars  on  our  sense  of 
right,  aud  we  feel  a  chill  of  displeasure  when  we  find  them 
subjected  to  the  flippancy  of  the  canting  commentator,  and  see 
them  hung,  thus  oat  of  order  and  oat  of  place,  in  the  gaae 
an  alien  generation. 

Itfurillo's  different  styles  of  painting  are  well  known  to  those 
who  have  seen  his  works  elsewhere.  We  need  not  des* 
cribe  them  here,  as  the  examples  before  us  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  one  style  clear,  defined,  massive.  They  are  his  own 
chosen  subjects.  What  they  principally  express  ia  truth, 
though  not  truth  or  travesty  of  mere  animal  life.  The 
fbrnos  in  which  he  clothed  hie  v»ions  of  beauty  and  holiness 
ere  not  ide^,  still  less  classic  models.  The  type  of  many  a 
saint  may  yet  be  recognised  in  the  descendants  of  his  ova 
race.  He  grouped  apon  the  canvas  the  figures  and  faces  which 
met  hia  eyea  every  day ;  but  swept  over  all  the  magic  of  his 
cha«te  imagination,  and  deep  devotion.  His  Virgina  have  not 
the  Buperexcellent  grace,  the  passionless  quietude  of  Kaphael's. 
The  Holy  Mother  often  looks  as  we  might  suppose  a  daughter 
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of  euih  to  look,  heaven  chosen  for  such  blessed  ministrations 
— the  calm  seriousness  is  the  expression  of  hnman  tenderness 
— the  raptnre  is  the  very  pain  of  love. 

We  are  not  sore  that  a  certain  homeliness  in  the  manner  of 
representation  in  such  pictures  as  "Holy  Family*'  (689)  and 
"  Madonna  and  Savioar  with  St  John"  (637)  may  not  have 
made  them  sorer  of  their  effect  upon  the  people  whose  feelings 
they  appealed  to,  than  more  pare  delineations  of  the  high 
ideal.  The  last  named  picture  was  painted  for  Madre  de  Siog 
where  Murillo's  daughter  took  the  veil.  "  Si.  Augustine  and 
t^\e  Infant  Saviour"  (.622)  is  clearly  misnamed — call  it  "  St 
Felix  begging  bread,*'  and  the  story  is  easily  read.  All  these 
pictures,  as  wdl  a8"The  Bapti8m"(636)"St.  John  and  thePha- 
risees"  (645),  have  asplendid  effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance- 
so  M  e  can  fancy  them  to  have  looked  in  the  (Convents  and  Churches 
for  which  they  were  psinted.  "  His  Own  Portrait"  (640) 
offers  another  example  to  prove  a  theorv  of  onrs,  that  no  one 
was  ever  a  good  portrait- painter  who  did  not  excel  in  other 
and  higher  Dtancnes  of  the  art.  "  Woman  Drinking'*  (629) 
H  a  fine  stndy  for  a  gronp  in  the  eolossal  picture  of  "  Hoses 
Striking  the  Book,"  which  strange  to  say  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
its  own  place  un  the  walls  of  Za  Caridad  in  Seville. 

Our  admiration  for  Murillo  and  our  reluctance  to  leave  him 
jt%t  lead  us  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  Hertford  gallery— 
a  place  set  apart,  full  of  the  rarest  exodlendes ;  and  which,  on 
the  principle  perhaps  of  leaving  the  best  for  the  last,  we  ab- 
stained from  entering  until  now.  Here  are  five  Murillos, 
the  finest  of  all.  Observe  the  shepherds  in  the  "  Adoration'* 
(L),  the  earnest,  absorbed  expression  of  the  heads,  and  the 
fine  feee  of  the  boy  among  them.  For  difference  of  colour, 
tteatment,  everything,  turn  to  that  noble  picture,  ''Joseph  being 
carried  to  the  Weir'  (3).  The  agony  of  the  moment  has 
made  the  poor  child  quite  old,  and  one  feels  very  thankful 
not  to  be  within  hearing  of  his  cries.  The  "  Annunciation" 
(4)  and  "  Holy  Family  (5;  are  similar  in  tone  and  feeling  to 
many  in  the  second  vestibule.  '*  The  Charity  of  St.  Thomas 
de  Villa  Nueva"  (2)  is  not  favourably  hung  :  it  is  difficult  for 
any  but  long-sighted  people  to  stndy  it  satisfactorily,  yet  its 
great  excellence  cannot  esoape  the  most  casual  obuerver. 
The  bold  drawing,  firm  outline,  animated  groaps  of  men  and 
women — the  boys  of  the  true  Murillo  breed — and  the  contrast 
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of  the»e  with  the  aerioiu  pious  monki,  iiMik«altog«Uiiramo*t 
sttractive  pieture»  It  wt»  a  fevoorite  aulgeat  too  the  peintsr, 
who  called  theSt.  Thomas,  still  atSeville,  bis  ovm  piotnre.  Eveir 
one  of  these  [notaies  sliodd  be  most  devoatl;  stadied ;  we  shall 
hardly  again  seeso  many  pearls  of  price  collected  onder  ooa  roitf. 

In  the  Hertford  gallery  every  picture  is  a  mastnfneee. 
Who  does  not  remember  how  the  English  marqais  a  few  years 
ago  carried  off  the  treaaores  of  the  ^ng  of  Holland's  colleo* 
tion — ontfaiddinff  princes  and  aatocntsP  The  agents  of 
Russia,  France,  Proaaia,  Saxony,  and  Belgium,  were  eagar  for 
that "  Holy  Familv''  (26)  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  but  thenobk 
peer  beat  them  all,  and  for  £3,000  carried  off  the  prise. 
Again  the  Emperor  and  the  Marqais  were  in  the  list  contend- 
ing for  Tandyok'a  magnificent  "  Philip  le  Soy,  Seigneur  de 
Bavels"  (6)  and  "Lady  of  Philip  le  B^"  (7) :  the  pemre- 
ranee  and  the  gold  of  the  Englishman  onoe  mwe  gained  the 
day.  There  is  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  sight  of  these  mag- 
iiiBceut  portraits  that  we  cannot  be  persuaded  to  consider  ill- 
spent  the  £6,000  which  paid  for  the  pleasure.  The  Sognenr 
is  not  alone  the  finest  Yuidydc  in  the  exhibition,  btt  the  ^so 
very  finest  portrait,  in  onr  opinion— not  even  cnepting  any 
one  of  Titian's.  There  is  no  want  of  finish  here;  ue  cbarao- 
ter  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  the  portraiture  is  faultless.  Note 
what  expression  Yandyck  could  give  the  hand  when  he  chose 
totakethe  tioable.  TheSeigneurs  wife  is  soaroelyafit  matefor 
bim.  There  it  a  certain  dignity  in  the  quut  aelf-posaesnon 
of  that  portly  figure ;  but  it  is  more  4he  decorum  and  aobiie^ 
of  good  breeding  than  native  dignity  of  cbaractef. 

Bambrant's  portraits  (16,16)  are  aatomahing  j  they  ate  not 
in  the  least  like  any  we  have  seen  of  hi«,  but  they  are 
worUiy  a  plaoe  with  the  best.  Another  £3000  went  for 
them.  And  */The  Unmerciful  Servant"  by  the  same 
master,  or  "The  Buried  Talent"  (U)  as  some  have  it  with 
better  reaeon,  haa  an  excellent  effect  when  viewed  from  a 
proper  distance.  The  craven  figure  of  the  foolish  atewaid 
contrasts  well  with  the  bolder  fibres  around  bim.  Bubens* 
"Rainbow  Landscape"  (21)  is  Uie  very  epitome  of  the 
^reat  Fleming* s  dash,  and  the  essence  of  his  free  florid  color- 
ing. The  men  and  horses  passing  along  the  way  side  hare 
great  animation ;  the  very  dutks  wadd^  down  towards  the 
stream  in  luxurious  enjoyment  of  peace,  plenty,  and  prof^rity. 
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OfTakaqnw  ire  have  here  seTenl  mrtniiti  juBtif^ioK  still 
fortiier  on  opinion  expresBed  above.  WilUam  Van  de  Velde's 
'*  Large  Sea  Piece"  (30)  is  a  good  example  of  his  peculiar 
ireatment  of  afilt  water  scenes.  "  The  Migration  of  Jaoob" 
(81)  bj  Adrian  Van  de  Velde  is  a  brilliant  animated  gioap  in 
an  atflooepbere  of  (dear  oool  ur,  not  perhaps  aofficientlj  re- 
calling theshiniDgprient.  Not  far  from  Murillo'e  own  &vonte 
aubjeet,  wemeet  "The  Strawberry  Girl''  (18),  of  which  Sir  Joshua 
Befnolds,  after  remarking  tliat  there  were  very  few  original 
pictares  in  the  world,  somewhat  conceitedly  asserted,  "  this  is 
one  of  flyr  origiuals."  The  greatest  wonder  about  the  picture  is 
that  any  one,  erra  the  lavish  marquis,  should  be  found  to  nve 
some  £B,000  for  it.  Certainly  it  has  the  merit  of  being  Tree 
beyond  bounds ;  reminding  one  of  some  of  Bembrant^s  in  that 
peonliar  style  which  seems  as  if  brushes  well  charged  with 
colour  had  been  flung  at  the  canvas,  and  a  picture  produced 
by  lucky  hap-bazard.  "  Nelly  O'Brien"  (19)  makes  ns  relent 
towards  the  president.  The  figure  is  easy,  griiceful ;  the  draw- 
iagf  aceorate ;  the  6nish  of  dress  and  accessories  quite  perfbct. 
It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  master  did  not  leave 
va  many  compknions  for  Nelly. — But  we  must  have  done. 

According  to  the  poet  it  may  be  possible  to  curdle  a  bng 
life  into  one  hour;"  but  we  know  it  to  be  perfeotly  impossible 
to  cmah  what  should  be  matter  for  a  month  s  study  into  a  hasty 
oommentary,  or  seek  to  note  at  one  view  eve^  picture  of 
intwest  and  merit  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  Old  Trafford. 
Tile  aconmulation  of  treaiure  ia  absolutely  oppressive.  We 
must  leave  many  things  of  worth  and  beauty  without  even  a 
word  of  recognition.  However,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  all 
are  aare  of  observation  and  appreciation.  What  we  pass  by, 
our  immediate  followers  may  lovinjgly  consider.  There  ia 
nothing  indifferent  horej  nothing  without  attraction  of  one 
kind  or  other ;  and  ta^,  as  of  old,  are  variooa.  Indeed  a 
tatte  for  pictures  in  the  ordinary  sense  seems  to  be  of  general 
and  spontaneous  growth.  Even  at  this  time  amongst  ourselves 
the  poorest  houses  have  their  pictwial  decorations — a  aheet 
of  the  lUnatrated  News  at  best,  or  a  gathering  of  losy-cho^ed 
fponpa  in  blue  and  yellow ;  while  the  hooaes  of  richer  ooca- 
pants  have  tiheir  prood  display  of  iindoubted-H»pies;  uid 
their  modicum  of  line  engravings  of  horses,  dogs,  and  aris- 
tocratic personages.  Tiie  mere  desire  to  Iiave  a  picture  in  a 
fiaine  we  take  to  be  a  good  s^i ;  the  pity  ia  that  so  lit^  of 
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wliat  is  good  for  the  purpoM  is  to  be  foand  in  any  quarter. 
But  if  the  people,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  are  hang^,  and 
feed  on  the  busks  of  swine,  who  are  to  blame  ? — It  may  be 
their  providores.  Now  it  is  not  possible  that  of  the  thoasands 
who  wonderiuglj'  contemplate  the  treasures  of  Art  here  en- 
shrined some  hundreds  will  not  carry  away  more  knowledge 
and  more  truth  than  they  brought  with  them.  Henceforth 
most  assuredly  they  will  be  charier  in  their  &nciea,  and  desire 
witb  the  pretty  gilt  frame,  a  pictore  embodying  some  beaaty 
or  sentiment,  some  idea  in  fine,  Piiotography  will  greatly  aid 
the  encouragement  of  this  improved  taste.  The  outlines  and 
much  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  great  pictures  can  be  reproduced 
by  this  method  to  an  almost  infinite  extent :  and  the  less 
wealthy  becomes  owners  of  works  of  real  art,  which  nov  only 
the  favoured  of  fortnne  can  aspire  to  possess.  The  nev  art, 
according  to  all  appearance  is  not  likely  to  go  much  farther— 
and  80  best  perhapf>.  There  is  a  limit  still  to  what  science  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  can  effect.  We  are  not  yet  made  quite 
independent  of  the  soul  which  is  the  life  of  all.  The  rays  of 
sun  light,  the  carefully  prepared  fluid,  the  aceorately  adjusted 
board  or  plate  are  all  ready ;  bat  unless  the  genins  of  man  hare 
first  spiritualised  the  forms,  there  comes  out  merely  a  scenic 
rej)reseutation  of  so  many  lay  figures,  but  no  speaking  pit^ure. 
We  can  fancy  a  crew  of  splendid  models  doinff  a  grand  historical 
picture  for  the  photographer  to  copy.  We  can  also  fancy  how 
a  Paul  de  la  Boche,  or  a  Kaulbachj  would  have  transferred  the 
image  in  his  own  brain  of  a  similar  scene.  ¥or  the  present 
the  professors  of  the  art  must  be  satisfied  to  aim  at  nothing 
higher  than  copying  the  thoughts  of  real  artists.  Time  ana 
labour  must  be  expended  in  still  further  perfecting  the  art : 
but  even  thus  limited  the  mission  is  not  insignificant. 

Endless  indeed  are  the  prospects  which  appear  to  open  from 
this  same  Manchester  Exhibition — many  the  hopes  whichaprii^ 
from  its  existence.  No  sooh  service  has  ever  been  done  tor  art 
in  England,  The  only  service  at  all  approaching  in  importance 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  rendered  by  her  works.  She  has  certainly 
prepared  the  way  for  much  of  the  good  which  has  come,  and 
IB  yet  to  come.  What  are  dry  catdogues,  however  learned ; 
academic  discourses;  and  methodic  classifications  of  styles 
and  times,  and  merits,  compared  with  an  earnest,  fervent, 
heart-appealing  chapter  in  one  of  her  books  ?  There  is  no 
more  helpful  literature  in  our  modem  times  than  the  Art-Eiiays 
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of  this  gifted  woman.  With  a  st^teto  make  a  dinsertntion  ou 
the  state  of  Timbuctoo  s  work  of  iiileiest,  and  a  tone  of  true 
womaiilj  gentleuesa  and  intelligence  anfficient  to  gain  attention 
from  the  least  infonned^  she  has  given  an  impolse  to  the  studj 
of  ait«  and  has  pointed  out  the  method  of  its  proper  appre< 
oiatiou  with  a  success  which  cannot  be  overrated.  Speaking 
from  our  own  experience  we  can  safely  assert,  that  there  is 
scaroely  one  among  our  reading  acquaintance  who  does  not 
gratefully  refer  the  awakening  of  some  intellectual  power — the 
recollection  of  some  pleasnre  which  was  fax  more  tiiui  a  mere 
passing  enjoyments— to  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  The  in- 
fluence of  the  individual,  and  tne  immense  power  of  every 
original  thinker,  be  the  subject  of  his  speech,  art,  or  morals, 
or  the  topic  of  the  day,  are  most  strikingly  shown  in  this  case. 
Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  ardent  desire  and  laborious  endeavours 
for  the  advancement  of  true  art,  has  actually  kindled  the 
flame  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  readers :  she  has  gained 
a  large  andience  by  the  spell  of  her  own  peculiar  earnestness ; 
and  now  when  she  speaks  of  social  interests,  the  duties  of 
thinkers  and  workers,  hundreds  who  might  have  been  deaf  to 
the  appeal  are  eager  listeners.  But  with  her,  in  art  as  in 
morals,  the  aim  has  ever  been  one — the  advocacy  of  beauty, 
justice,  truth. 

The  success,  in  its  best  sense,  of  the  Exhibition,  even  up  to 
the  present  day,  is  such  as  to  give  hearty  satisfaction  to  every 
Manchester  man  who  has  staked  a  portion  of  his  fortune  on 
the  enterprise,  and  substantially  to  reward  every  generous 
lord  and  gentleman  who  has  despoiled  the  walls  of  his  mansion 
that  the  multitude  might  be  for  the  moment  as  rich  as  himself  in 
enjoyment.  Earlier  indeed  it  was  surmised  that  the  public  for 
such  an  Exhibition  was  quite  limited  :  and  as  it  happened  that 
during  the  first  months  the  galleries  were  visited  only  by  per- 
sons well  dressed,  and  consequently  of  presumed  eDligbterimeiit, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  undertakiog  must  prove  a  failure. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  imagined  Uiat  the  people  could  not 
starve  for  the  sake  of  aesthetic  rapture,  especially  as  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  delights  of  it.  Ko  sooner,  however,  was  the 
price  of  admission  judiciously  made  commensurate  with  ihcir 
circumstances,  than  crowds  of  the  working  population  begun 
to  pour  in  ;  and  now  we  have  twenty  tliousand  of  a  day  speutl- 
ing  tlieir  half-huliday  in  a  scene  where  there  is  nothing  to 
degrade  or  corrupt,  or  even  passingly  gratify  the  lower  passions 
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of  bnmanitj.  Tnilj  ve  maj  repeat  that  thoee  who  hm  had 
a  afaare  in  this  aohievementi  may  be  prouder  than  if  they  had 
given  80  many  votea  ia  the  Henae  for  the  Lagialative  enactment 
of  a  meaaore  to  suppreaa  vice,  or  do  away  with  miaery ;  while 
they  may  be  equally  anre  diat  thonaanda  of  pouda  flnng 
into  the  rotatory  begging  boiea  of  random  chaiiriea  migfat 
purchase  lees  pleasure  and  leas  good. 

Beading  the  keaoa  aright,  let  oa  in  faton  weigh  nwre 
nicely  onrindividval  rc^noibilities ;  more  datifoUy  uaethe 
faculty  we  have  to  aid  and  forther  the  fanw  education  of  a  leai 
faToured  daaa,  and  above  all  talk  not  ao  much  <tf  the  aavagi^ 
nde,  terrible  peopls.  The  peonla  are  beoanae  they  are 
iUuBod,  inarticDlate^  qoite  aitincially  d^NMed ;  they  an  mA 
becaose  we  of  the  better  sort  hold  no  re&ning  commanion  wiUi 
them;  and  ierriile  beoanse  it  may  be  that  our  &te,  and  letri- 
butive  jnaUoe  are  in  their  bands.  Onae  more  kt  us  believe 
with  an  ardent,  living  &itii,  that  no  act  of  aalf-Mcriflce  can  be 
without  ita  immediate  reault  of  good,  no  ajyeal  in  rain  which 
ia  made  to  the  laiga  heart  of  the 
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Art.  X.— the  UNrVERSITT  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS 
PROPOSED  AMENDED  CHAETEB, 

1.  Umper^y  of  London.  Seport  of  the  Senate  w  the  Amended 
Drmft  Charter ;  Together  with  Qmmunicationa  from 
A^iaied  O&li^ee,  from  Graduaiet,  mtd  from  Other 
Stdividnale,  Salatrng  io  the  Same.    Angnst  Ist,  1867. 

S.  1%0  Bdneationai  SepeUr :  A  Famify  Hand-Book,  Contain- 
utganAiuamU^Ihe  Unioerniiett  CbUegesandlneHiutioHe, 
fhnndoHon  ami  Grammar  Sehooht  TMnii^  JmiUuUont 
^lisaehertt  The  Government  Schools  of  Den^n.  Together 
with  It^ormation  and  Statietiet  delating  to  the  Frogreu 
ffBdueaikm  €hneralfy.   Oxfoxd :  Paricen.  1855. 

There  is  printed  in  l%e  Times  of  Docember  IStb,  1836,  a 
despatch  dated  WbitehaU,  December  lat,  1836,  signed  by 
Lord  John  Biuao^l*  and  addraned  to  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
UmTernty  of  Londra,  mwhwhthefoUowingpasaaoe  appean:-* 
«  Ton  may  be  aasQied  that  oo  my  part  auo  I  sball  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  co>operate  in  tiie  advancement  of  aa  tnsiitntion 
destined  to  confer  the  distinctions  justly  due  to  proficieney  in 
literature,  science,  or  art,  without  imposiag  a  teet  of  religious 
opinions,  or  binding  by  the  fetter*  qf  the  seventeenth  century  the 
talent  and  merit  ^ikepreaeni  enUghtened  age." 

These  were  sentiments  worthy  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  states- 
man ;  and  it  has  now,  more  than  twenty  ^ears  after  they  w^ 
written,  come  to  pass  that  through  not "  binding  by  the  fettera 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  talent  and  merit  <»  these  past 
twenty  years,  the  2481  students  have  matriculated,  and  thus 
has  the  University  of  liondon  proved,  that  it  was  founded,  in  the 
words  of  its  charter,  "for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
morality,  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  holding  forth 
to  all  elaue*  qfUer  Ue^estyU  subfeets,  iP&houtat^  dtaUneium 
Khaiever^  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  T^olar  and  liberal 
course  of  education." 

The  success  of  the  London  University  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  most  fortunate  but  wonderful  circumstance.  It  wat 
founded  at  a  period  when  there  was  hardly  any  public  opinion 
upon  educational  subjects.  It  was  reviled  and  misrepresented 
by  the  Tories,  and  only  half  supported  by  the  Whigs ;  it  was 
founded  amidst  oppositiou  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The 
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Dissenter  and  tlie  poor  tnan,  barred  at  the  veiy  portal  of  the 
old  aniversities,  had  rushed  the  one  into  fanaticism  and  the 
other  into  sedition.  When  Henry  Brougbami  and  the  other 
Kdacational  Befonners,  were  proclaiming  that  the  school-master 
was  abroad,  "  and  tliat  they  objected  not  to  the  fnllest  possible 
illamination  of  the  human  mind/'  every  member  of  the  Tory 

EresB  wu  ridiculing  and  maligning  the  men  and  their  motivea ; 
ut  though  founded  at  this  period,  and  thongh  exposed  lo  all 
the  dangers  wising  from  the  AiHliated  Colleges^  or  the  possible 
mischief  of  new  and  rival  uniTersitieSj  the  University  of 
London  did  not  fail,  its  graduates  were  ndther  demagogues, 
nor  vulgar  pedants,  and  it  can  poiut  to  names  as  wmid-known 
aa  any  iQnatrating  the  rolb  of  Oxford,  of  Gamlmdge,  or  of  our 
own  Trinity  College,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  subject  of  the  new  University  was  first  brought  fully 
before  the  country  in  the  year  1835,  during  the  administration 
of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  At  this 
period  Mr.  Tooke^  then  Treasurer  of  University  College,  and  a 
member  of  tiw  Honae  of  Commons,  moved  and  carried  a 
lescdation  for  an  address  to  the  Grown,  prayii^f  that  the  Col- 
lege might  be  erected  into  a  University.  It  was  si^geated, 
and  suggested  wisely,  that  this  erecting  any  existing  College 
into  a  Univenrity  woald  afford  a  preceaent  for  a  like  erection 
of  any  other  college,  and  thus  we  should  have,  as  in  ScotlanJ, 
rival  colleges,  running  races  for  support  through  Ux  examina- 
tiona  and  Tow  terma  for  residence,  to  be  covered,  pwhaps,  by 
infmor  lectnrani;  and  it  was  urged  npon  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that 
he  should  erect  a  new  University :  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
he  acted,  not  upon  his  own  judgment,  but  upon  the  prompt- 
ings of  others,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Xord  Melbourne  came  next  into  office,  and  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  the  address  devolved  npon  Mr  Spring  "Bice,  the 
present  Lord  Hoateagle,  who  moat  unfortanately  fell  into  the 
hands  and  views  of  those  members  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  who  were  all  for  what  may  be  called  a  third  class 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  thus  the  narrow  terms  of  the 
charter,  confiuing  the  power  of  the  University  to  the  conferring 
of  degrees  on  those  only  who  should  have  spent  the  two  years 
from  MatricnUtion  to  the  pass  Examination  at  some  affiliated 
school  or  college. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Uni- 
versity, an  endeavour  was  made  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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members  of  the  senate,  to  make  a  tlieological  examination  a 
sine  qua  non  for  a  d^ree,  and  it  was  accorainglj  found  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  senate  in  J  diO,  to  consider 
what  alterations  it  wonld  be  expedient  to  make  in  the  charter, 
lu  this  committee  a  resolation  was  carried  that,  "  It  is  expe* 
dient  to  admit  candidates  for  df^rees  in  arts  and  laws  to  ex- 
aminations, wkerMomer  attek  candidaUt  may  have  received 
their  eiMatwm,  under  such  regnlations  as  the  University  shall 
determine,  sulHect  to  the  approval  of  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State."  This  re8olntion,allhoagh  carried,  was 
allowed  to  drop,  as  all  hope  of  amending  the  ciiarter  at  that 
time  was  useless ;  and  we  record  the  fact  that  such  a  resolation 
was  proposed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  seven- 
teen years  ago  the  change  now  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
amended  charter  was  conudered  necessary. 

The  present  existing  graduates  ask  to  be  admitted  members 
of  the  corporation  of  the  University,  and  from  the  documents 
issued  by  them,  and  now  before  ua,  we  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  that  admission  takes  place,  before  tlie  constitution  of 
the  University  is  secured  npon  the  broader  basis  recommended 
by  the  senate,  it  will  be  soarcdy  possible  liereafter  to  rescue  the 
aobly  designed  institution  from  the  dutches  of  selfish,  or 
narrow-minded,  or  bigoted  men. 

As  Ir^nd  is  very  much  interested  in  this  question,  we  have 
examined  the  ciiarter,  and  have  enquired  into  all  tlie  facta  of 
the  case,  and  we  6nd  that  now  is  the  proper  time  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  thirty-sixth  clause  in 
the  new  charter,  and  which  is  as  follows  : — "  And  we  do  fur- 
iJier  will  and  ordain  that  persons  not  edacaled  in  any  of  the 
institiUioM  connected  with  the  mid  nmvernty  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  candidates  for  Matrieulation,  and  for  any  of  the  degrees 
herebyauthorized  tobeconferFedbytbesaiduniversityof  London 
other  than  medical  degrees,  on  sach  conditions  as  the  said 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows  b;  regulations  in  that 
behalf  shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine ;  such  regulations 
beingsnbject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  herein  contained." 
So  far  for  the  proposed  thirty-sixth  clause ;  we  now  beg  attention 
from  Catholic  and  Dissenting  readers  to  the  proposed  eighteenth 
clause.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  great  majority  of 
liie  educational  establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom  an 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,  in  progress  of  time 
the  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Lon* 
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flnn  would  belong  to  that  religious  persiunon.  To  obviate 
tlie  danger  of  the  iiitroductioii  of  any  such  attempt  as  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  senate^  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  a  proviso  is  inserted  in  the  proposed  eighteenth 
clause,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  chancellor, 
vice>chaDcellor,  and  fellows,  to  impose  on  any  person  any  com- 
pulsory religious  examination  or  test."  Thus  it  will  be  peN 
ocived  that  whilst  professing  to  throw  open  wide  the  gates  of 
the  Univeraity  to  all,  the  senate  is  anxious  that  at  no  later 
period  shall  the  student  be  forced  to  retreat  by  these  weapons 
of  the  exclusionist — religious  tests. 

Tl)e  restrictions,  in  the  proposed  thirty-sixth  clause,  respect* 
ing  the  medical  and  surgical  institutiona,  keeping  still  in 
force  all  the  provisions  of  the  existing  charter  ore  wise  aud 
unexceptionable.  These  iustitulions  teach  practical  arts,  and 
it  would  tend  to  do  useful  end  to  direct  from  them  tiiose  stu- 
dents who  must  learn  those  arts  somewhere,  practically  or  not 
at  all. 

The  great  question  as  it  appears  to  na  is,  will  the  objects  <^ 
the  founders  be  more  fnlly  developed  by  opening  the  University 
to  all,  or  by  closing  it  against  any  who  shall  not  have  spent 
the  two  years  between  Matriculation  and  final  Examination  in  an 
affiliated  school?  That  is,  shall  schools  affiliated  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  students  of  the  University?  The  sniate  do 
not  consider  that  they  are  specially  appointed  to  support  any  set 
of  Schools  or  Oollc^n — they  belieret  and  believe  truly ,that  they 
are  to  bene6t  the  yonth  of  the  country,  not  the  keepers  of 
certain  Educational  Institutions.  We  shall  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  fur  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  meet 
the  oi)jections  to  the  proposed  Amended  Charter,  and  shall  then 
offer  some  observations  on  the  figures  forming  the  strong  points 
in  proving  that  the  thirty-sixth  clause  is  necessary,  if  usefulness 
is  to  be  the  otgect  of  the  University.  The  Btpori  cf  tit«  Sematt 
states: — 

The  Senate  of  the  Uoivenity  of  Londoo,  after  carefully  coif 
sidering  the  Draft  of  a  new  Charter  forwarded  to  tbem  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  have  resolved  to  recommend,  among  other  modifica* 
tions  of  the  existing  Charters,  a  discontinuance  of  the  restriction 
which  confines  admiuibility  to  examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A. 
to  the  Students  of  InstitntiottB  specially  appointed  and  named  be- 
forehand. They  have  accor^ngly  introduced  into  the  Draft  Charter 
the  Glaiue  numbered  36,  which  provides  that  tbey  may  admit  to  ex- 
amination ai  Candidates  for  that  Degree,  on  conditions  hereafter  to 
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be  determined,  Students  not  presenting  certificates  from  &ay  such 
Institution. 

Before  transmitting  this  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State*  the  Senate  allowed  a  month  to  elapse  for  receiTiog  such  re- 
presentations u  any  of  the  UoUeges  or  Institntiona,  Professors, 
Graduates,  Students,  or  other  parties  might  denire  to  address  to 
Ibem  OQ  tb?  proposed  change.  Various  representations  have  ac- 
cordingly been  made  or  forwarded  to  them. 

Of  the  M  Institutions*  specially  authorised  to  issue  such  certi- 
ficates, 16,  coniprebending  the  most  considerable,  have  addressed 
Memorials  to  the  Senate,  difiapproving  of  the  alteration.  The 
President  of  the  College  atThurles  approves  of  Che  change.*  The 
1 9  other  Inittitutions  have  expressed  no  opinion. 

The  Professors  also  of  King's  College,  London,  have  transmitted  a 
communication  to  the'Senste,  deprecating  the  change.  The  pro- 
fessors of  University  College,  London,  have  addressed  the  Council 
of  their  own  College,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  thsir  opinion,  ad- 
verse to  Clause       in  an  elaborate  Report. 

At  a  meeting  of  Graduates,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  quesiouj  Resolutions,  protesting  against  the  proposed  alterationi 
were  fidopted  by  ft  majority  of  84  to  37.  Memorials  from  the  Qra- 
dnateB  vQo  composed  this  minority,  and  from  nearly  4S0  other  Ora- 


•  The  following  is  an  eitract  from  the  letter  of  the  Very  Rer. 
Bdmond  Ryan,  President  of  the  CathoHc  College,  Thurles:— 

**  I  judge  there  should  be  no  Collegiate  cbaracterrequired  by  any 
University  to  qualify  one  for  its  Degrees.  Knowledge,  however 
acquired,  should  be  the  test  and  qualification  to  Honours  in  Science 
and  Arts.  It  is  only  a  few  that  can,  with  ease,  devote  themselves 
to  a  formal  and  systematic  following  of  Collegiate  education.  The 
wealthy  alone  can  affi:>rd  iu  The  poor  student  can  only  endure  it. 
An  University,  then,  in  my  mind,  should  nurse  and  foster  talent  in 
all,  by  placing  its  honours  and  distinctions  to  be  the  prise  of  mind 
and  juf^ment,  regardless  of  the  mode  of  development  or  formation. 
This  it  was  in  practice,  at  first,  when  youth  was  stieUered  and  edu- 
cated with  t}»~  sole  view  of  learning  and  its  diffusion.  As  this  be- 
nevolence of  the  eaKy  patrons  of  Knowledge  is  impracticable  in 
these  days  of  progress  and  diffusiveness,  1  woqU  wish  that  no  res- 
triction, ip  speeulatioa  or  practice,  be  put  on  knowledge ;  tiiat  its 
Bcknowledgrnent  «nd  value  be  limited  by  its  absence,  and  not  by  the 
shade  or  colour  of  its  presence.  As  the  University  of  London  was 
founded  on  broad  popular  grounds,  what  I  deem  meet  In  all,  X  judge 
peculiarly  befitting  the  London  University  that  what  all  Univer- 
sities confer  on  distin^ished  men  of  every  nation  with  delight,  may 
not  be  refused  or  denied  any  one  of  this  great  Empire,  should  it  be 
sou^t  by  aproof  of  due  acquirement  in  Knowled^.  This  liberality 
can  neither  injure  the  quality  of  a  Degree,  provided  the  test  to  the 
participation  of  the  honours  be  even  and  trying,  nor  the  endurance 
and  success  of  Collegiate  training,  a.i  society  will  always  supply 
numbers  that  can  nevw  be  otherwise  educated  or  trained." 
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daatea  who,  though  not  present  at  the  meeting,  agree  with  that  ma- 
jority,  are  now  before  tne  Senate.  These  documents  embody  the 
reasons  of  the  Memorialista  in  support  of  their  opinion.  Prore.*sor 
Foster,  of  University  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  TTni^ersity,  agreeing  to  a  great  extent  in  the  views  of  Aeae 
Memorialists,  suggests  a  modification  of  Clause  96 

On  the  other  hand,  varioua  individual  Graduates  amoog  whom 
are  numbered  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Bucknill,  Dr.  Richard  Quain,  Mr.  I. 
Todhunter,  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  Professor  W.  B.  Todhunter,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bobson,  have  memorialized  the  Senate,  commendiDg  the  al- 
teration, and  truatiog  that  it  ma^  be  carried  into  effect— the  first 
four  each  examiDing  the  questiAn  in  an  argumentative  paper. 

To  the  same  eflFect  ii  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  senate  by  38 
Graduates  of  the  TJniverBlty,  60  Lecturers  in  Medical  Schools  affi- 
liated to  the  University,  and  3t  Undergraduates,  praying  for  a  re- 
m  oval  of  the  restriotion  now  in  question. 

TheSenate  groceed  to  review  the  objections  which  have  been  offered 
against  the  proposed  change— to  determine  how  far  these  objections 
are  in  themselves  preponderant,  or  are  founded  in  accurate  views  of 
the  legitimate  purposes  and  effective  reach  of  the  University  of 
London. 

Id  the  reasonings  both  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  Graduates,  re- 
specting the  functions  and  competence  of  the  Senate,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  appear  to  be  assumed,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  as  the 
models,  to  be  closely  imitated.  Because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ex- 
hibit a  University  having  relations  only  with  special  and  recognised 
Colleges,  the  like  exclusive  Collegiate  system  is  claimed  for  the  Uiu- 
versity  of  London  also,  as  if  without  such  a  system  the  University 
of  London  would  be  inferior  to  the  two  older  Institutions.  The 
dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  University  of  London  appear  to  be 
measured  hj  the  closeness  of  its  approximation  to  Oxfora  and  Cam- 
bridge, leaving  out  merely  the  feature  of  intimate  connexion  with  the 
established  Cfinrch. 

In  these  views  the  Senate  cannot  acquiesce.  They  conceive  that 
the  example  of  Oxford  and  Cambrit^  has  exercised  a  misleading 
iuflucnce  on  the  judgment  of  the  present  question.  Both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  University  is  a  reallv  teaching  and  supervising 
body,  maintaining  discipline  over  the  Colleges,  and  exercising  direct 
authority  over  the  students  :  moreover  the  University  and  uie  Col- 
leges are  in  the  closest  unity  and  identi^,  the  functions  of  the  former 
being  alternated  among  the  members  of  the  latter.  On  all  these  im- 
portant points,  the  position  of  the  University  of  London  is  not  only 
different,  but  contrary.  It  neither  teaches,  nor  supervises,  nor 
maintains  discipline,  nor  exercises  authority  over  students  :  its  func- 
tionaries are  in  no  way  connected,  except  by  accident,  with  any  Col- 
lege :  nor  have  its  Colleges  any  local  or  traditional  tie  among  th<^tii. 
selves.  It  cannot  become  a  new  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  may 
aspire  to  rival  these  two  Institutions,  hut  it  cannot  literally  copy 
them.  The  Oollwtate  system  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  a  vigorous 
reality,  wherein  both  University  and  Colleges  co-operate  a«  members 
of  the  same  living  organism  :  the  Collegiate  system  which  was  as- 
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fiigned  bj  the  then  Oovernment  of  the  country  to  the  UniTernt;  of 
London,  is  a  mere  nauie>  without  an;  effective  principle  of  unity  or 
peculiar  co-operation  of  pu-ts  ;  having  no  other  positive  attribute,  in 
common  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  the  iDauspiciooB  attri- 
bute of  exclusivenesa,  without  the  same  justifying'  reasons  as  may  be 
pleaded  by  those  two  Universities 

Objectors  may  say,  that  this  admission  places  the  University  of 
I<ondon  in  a  state  of  confessed  inferiority  to  Oxford  and  Cnmbridge. 
Even  though  the  proposition  were  true,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
denying  or  disguising  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  or  by  affecting  to 
copy  where  we  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  deceitful  show  of 
resemblance.  But  the  Senate  are  mr  from  admitting-  the  inferiority 
here  indicated.  That  which  is  different  from  Oxford  and  Cimbridge 
is  not  necessarily  inferior.  The  main  afkd  capital  test  of  comparison 
which  the  Senate  recognise,  is,  the  intellectual  value  of  their  Degree 
—the  standard  of  mental  proficiency  and  learning  which  it  repre- 
sents. Judging  by  this  test,  the  Senate  are  not  afraid  to  declare  that 
the  University  of  London  ia  fully  on  a  par  with  Oxford  and  Osm- 
Inidge  :  and  (so  far  as  in  them  lies)  it  ahali  remain  so.  The  fact  of 
such  equidity  is  honourable  to  the  Colleges  and  their  teaching.  But 
subject  to  that  main  test,  and  with  a  scrupoluns  care  to  keep  the 
standard  of  learning  undiminished,  the  national  efficiency  of  the 
University  of  London  will  also  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
students  whom  it  graduates.  During  the  first  nineteen  years  of  its 
existence,  only  about  1050  difl^ent  persons  have  graduated  at  this 
University  in  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  col> 
lectively  ;  that  i:i,  on  the  average,  about  55  per  annum.  To  exalt 
its  efficiency  in  this  respect,  even  above  the  level  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  Senate  claim  to  bo  released  from  those  restric- 
tions which  have  hitherto  confined  the  Degree  to  the  pupils  of  Col- 
leges specially  named.  Repudiating  all  idea  of  multiplying  new  en- 
listments by  degrading  tht:  standard  of  admiHsibiiity,  they  wish  to 
invite  diligent  and  accomplished  students  from  all  places  of  education 
and  all  tutors  indiscriminately.  It  is  for  the  University  of  London 
to  proclum  the  comprehensive  principle,  that  while  testing  by  strict 
examination  the  amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  requiring  rea- 
sonable evideooe  of  antecedent  continuous  study,  it  will  no  more  tie 
down  the  deserving  student  to  a  few  prtvil^d  Ootleges  than  to  a 
particular  religiotu  creed. 

In  two  of  the  Memorials  from  the  Colleges,  allusion  is  made  to 
certain  proceedings  now  contemplated  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
fur  the  purpose  of  admitting  to  examination  students  not  educated 
in  any  of  tneir  Colleges.  It  is  understood  that  these  Universities 
propose  to  examine  extra-Oollegiate  students,  and  to  confer  upon 
suco  as  pass  a  certain  mark  of  recognition — yet  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Degree  taken  by  the  Collegiate  student,  and  bearing  a  differ- 
ent title, — such  as  Associate  of  Arts,  instead  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  among  others,  recommends  that  this 
example  shall  be  followed  by  the  University  of  London  :  that  students 
not  coipinff  from  the  privileged  Colleges  shidl  be  admitted  to  exam- 
ination ana  shall  receive  a  title  of  recognitioD  ;  but  that  they  shall 
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not  be  entitled  Oradiuteii  nor  become  nember*  of  the  OonTMation. 

The  Senate  are  opposed  to  an^  such  distinction  of  rank  or  title  a» 
is  here  luggested.  However  snitable  it  may  be  at  Oxford  and  Oam- 
bridge*  it  is  nowise  defensible  under  tbe  eireanl9ta&oeB  of  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  London.  It  is  recommended  only  1^  that  atial<^  which  tbe 
Senate  have  already  deprecated  as  nnfonnded  and  i)l«»ory-i-that  tbe 
University  of  London  with  its  affiliated  Oolleges  in,  or  mtcj  b«  ren- 
dered, a  real  counterpart  of  tbe  composite  organism  maide  up  of 
University  and  Oollegea  at  Oxford  and  Oarabridgsv 

The  aathorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  see  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  a  resident  student  who  has  submitted  himeelf  for 
a  long  period  to  their  teeching.  supervision*  and  discipline — and 
another  student  who  has  acquired  all  his  knowledge  without  the  walls 
of  tbe  University.  But  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ran 
rcet^liiise  no  distinotion  between  two  itndeatit  the  one  of  whom  has 

SMed  the  two  yoan  after  Matrionlation  in  one  of  Ae  tbirty-eigbt 
voored  Collegea,  while  tbe  other  has  pMied  the  same  period  of 
time  at  Harrow,  at  the  Obarterhouaet  in  a  reipoetable  private  sebeol, 
with  a  tutor,  or  under  an  erudite  parent.  Neither  of  tbe  two  have 
been  subject  to  any  teaching,  aupervteion,  or  discipline^  fhnn  tbe 
University  of  London  ;  both  are  dike  wor^y,  on  passing  an  equally 
creditably  examination,  of  such  recognition  a«  that  University  can 
bestow.  It  would  be  unfair  to  stamp  either  of  tbebi  with  a  mark  «f 
inferiority. 

To  the  same  line  of  argument  belongs  the  point  conceded  in  tbe 
Memorial  of  the  Oraduaten, — that  exclusive  dealing  with  tbe  efllli- 
ated  Gulleges  is  the  normal  condition  of  tbe  University  of  Londoil, 
but  that  the  Senate  may  exercise  a  dispensing  pewmr,  in  exeeptiooftl 
cases ;  so  as  to  admit  individual  non-ceiiegiate  students  to  grttdoatiuL 
This  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  the  Senate  cannot  recognise  m  either 
equitable  or  politic.  They  are  anxious  to  invito  etudents  from  tbe 
thirty-eight  Gollegest  and  students  (torn  ether  quarters,  equally  and 
indisoriminatelpr,  under  tbe  same  cooditicnu  of  eertlfied  previous  atndy 
and  final  examination.  They  eaunot  naknowledge  the  propriety  ef 
receiving  tbe  body  of  Ooll^ate  students  at  their  great  gate  « the 
■estimate  comers,  and  a  few  non-collwiatB  students  at  a  aeparale 
dwr,  by  way  of  exception  aadfkvour.  The  error  a^net  wUeh  the 
protest  is,  the  transplantation  of  an  exclusive  Collegiate  system  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  it  is  an  anttent,  vigorous  and  flonrtsb- 
ii^  reality,  to  the  University  of  London,  where  it  is  atod  ever  Aust 
be  barren  for  good,  and  efflcacioos  only  in  renderii^  that  University 
inaccessible  to  the  larger  portion  of  British  educated  youtU  This 
error  is  noway  corrected,  and  very  little  softened,  by  the  consent  of 
the  Qraduates  to  admit  as  exceptions  a  few  individod  non-collegiate 
students. 

Profemor  Foster  suggests  the  addition'  of  certain  words  to 
Clause  36,  fHroviding  that  students  not  coming  from  the  affiliated  Gel* 
kges  may  be  admitted  to  tbe  Bachelor's  Degree,  yet  Only  after  pass- 


the  inference,  that  these  progressive  examtnatioDS  id)oai4.etaad  in 
I^aoe  of  the  College  owtifioate  :  that  they  ahouM  not  be  iraposrd 
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upon  students  who  bring  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  affliated  Col- 
leges, but  merely  upon  student*  educated  elsewhere,  Sneh  a  propo> 
aition  would  be  tainted  with  the  same  viae  of  diittinctive  treatment 
and  implied  College-superiiwity  which  the  Uuiversit;  OH^t  to  dis- 
countenance in  every  shape.  Progressive  examinatioDfi.  aa  a  means 
of  yerifyiog  and  securing  coutiouons  study,  appear  to  the  Senate 
deservijig  of  careful  consideration.  But  if  the  Senate  should  ever 
find  it  practicable  andadviaable  to  establish  progressive  ezMninatiooa 
they  can  see  no  reason  why  such  examinations  should  not  af^dy  alike 
to  students  Collegiate,  and  students  Don- Collegiate. 

In  the  elaborate  oooimunication  from  the  Professors  of  University 
College,  attached  to  the  memorial  from  the  Council  of  that  College, 
much  is  said  about  tlie  value  of  the  College  Test  and  of  Collegiate 
education  generally.  That  a  well-^ndu«t«d  College  ii  a  most  efiiac- 
tive  and  admirable  Instrummt  of  edttoatiott>  the  Senate  readily 
admit.  They  are  perioaded  that  under  the  most  open  acheua  of 
admiasibilitiri  a  grotx  proportion  <tf  their  OradnatMi  and  many  of 
theirbest  Graduates,  will  always  cone  front  Colleges.  But  when 
upon  these  premises  an  inference  is  rafsed,  that  no  other  form  of 
oducadon  except  the  Collegiate,  and  that  too  confined  to  a  few  en- 


are  anxious  to  make  sure  of  a  certain  measure  of  intelleetaal  acquire- 
nent  and  a  certain  continuity  of  study,  as  conditions  preliminary  to 
graduation :  but  they  are  e<)ually  anxious  to  leave  to  students  them- 
selves or  to  their  parents  and  guardians  full  liberty  of  choice,  as  to 
the  places  where  ouch  inslruction  shall  b«  obtaioed,  or  the  persons 
by  whom  it  shall  be  imparted.  Many  parents  prefer  private  teaching 
aa  a  system  :  «ome  eveq  disapprove^  on  conscientious  grounds,  of  all 
schemu'wbich  briitg  togecW  youthful  students  in  large  numbers  : 
others  are  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  full  measure  of  education 
for  their  sooa,  but  entertain  decided  preferences  for  some  particular 
scsbool  or  teacher.  By  these,  and  by  rnaoy  other  reaaone,  a  majority 
of  the  weU>ed»crted  yovtb  of  Bnglaod  wiU  always  be  kept  out  of 
the  Colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London.    Yet  upon  what 


dehamd  ttom  OTaduating  at  the  University  ?  To  admit  them  all. 
provided  only  they  fulfil  Uie  required  intellectual  exigenciaB,  is  the 


University  owes  to  the  general  cause  of  liber^  education. 

The  Matriculation  Examinations  taken  at  the  University,  from 
1836  to  1856  inclusive,  afford  a  mode,  however  incomplete,  of  mak- 
ing  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  attainments  of  the  students  who 
come  on  that  occasion,  from  the  affiliated  Colleges,  and  of  the  students 
who  come  from  other  quarters.  Both  classes  are  adtffitted  to  these 
Examinations  without  dlFtinction  ;  and  of  those  who  pass,  some  of 
each  class  voluntarily  present  themselves  to  be  further  examined,  for 
Matriculation  with  Honours 

In  the  above-stated  period  of  19  years,  2481  students  belonging  to 
the  two  classes  collectively,  piissed  the  Matriculation  Examination  ; 


stttdentsM  circumataneed  to  be 
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of  whom  1571)  or  63  per  c«it.,  proceeded  fi'oiii  aflliated  CoUeget, 
and910(  or  37  per.  cent.,  from  other  qiurtera*. 

In  the  leme  period  st  the  anbsecfuent  Matricul&tton  Bzamina^ons 
for  Honours,  460  cues  occurred  m  which  Honoora  were  awarded, 
in  322  of  which  the  student  proceeded  from  an  affiliated  Oolleve, 
and  in  158,  that  is  in  |rd  of  the  casen,  from  other  qnarteref.  -This 
proportion  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believiiw  that  if,  on  paseiog 
the  MatricnIatioD  Examination,  the  students  of  both  olaasea  were 
admitted  as  Under-gradnates  of  the  Universitj,.  the  non-OoU^iate 
students  would,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Under-gradoate'* 
career,  be  not  inforior  in  abilities'  or  aoquirenwDts  to  the  Collegiate 
students, 

T  beae  non>Gollegiate  students,  who  have  matrioulated  with  honours 
are  hj  the  existing  Oharters  debarred  from  afterwards  approaching 
the  I>^;ree,  unless  they  choose  to  wait  those  teachers  under  whose 
tuition  the;  hare  gathered  flrst-miits  of  TJnirern^  distiaeti<», 
and  then  migrate  into  one  of  the  privileged  imtitutions.  Such  re- 
striction has  the  effect  of  driving  awav  many  promisiog  ss[riranti, 
likelv  to  do  the  greatest  hononr  to  the  Degree. 

Toe  Senate  will  only  refer  to  the  arauments,  conbuned  in  ibe 
letters  of  Messrs.  Bucknill.  Barnes,  Todhunter,  and  Quun,  hi 
favour  of  enlarged  admissibility  to  the  D^ree.  Th^  have  been 
principally  anxious  to  consider  the  objections  urged  from  the  oppo- 
site view  of  the  case,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  seen  these  objections 
ur^d  by  highly  competent  advocates,  so  as  to  make  sore  that  n*. 
thmg  material  has  been  omitted. 

After  a  full  review  of  the  whole  discussion,  the  Senate  adhere, 
with  undiminished  confidence,  to  the  36th  Clause  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  Draft-Oharter.  They  will  transmit  the  Draft-Charter,  with 
that  Clause  cimtained  in  it,  to  the  Seeretaryof  State  ;  and  they  will 
at  the  same  time  transmit  for  his  perusal  both  the  present  Beporl^ 
uid  all  the  documents  before  them,  on  Imth  sides  of  the  question. 
If  he  shall  adopt  thnr  recommendation,  they  wiQ  make  it  one  of 
their  early  duties,  under  the  New  Charter,  to  provide  proper  cona- 
tions of  admisubility  to  the  Degree.  While  discarding  exclusiTo 
preferences,  and  inviting  from  all  quarters  studeateprwer^  educated 
—they  will  seek  to  guard  scrupulously  agunst  any  aegiwbttim  of 
the  iotetlectual  standard  which  the  D^^ree  now  represents. 


•  See  Table  1. 
t  See  Table  II. 
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This  Table  oontaina  »  statement  of  the  Dumber  of  Students  who 
Ifstrienkfad  in  eadi  jeir  firom  1886  to  1856  indnnve  ;  showing 
how  mukj  iwDceeded  from  aftliated  Colleges  and  how  muj  from 
other  quarters,  and  the  per-centage  of  each  class  of  Students* 
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TurniDg  now  to  the  coDsideration  of  ihese  tables,  (and  tliey 
are  of  the  very  chiefest  importance,  in  fact  they  prove  the  whole 
case  for  tlie  adoption  of  the  thirty-sixth  claoae),  it  will  be  dis< 
covered  that  during  the  nineteen  years  in  which  the  Uuiversity 
has  exercised  its  powers  of  conferring  degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  only  1050  difierent  persons  have  graduated  in  these 
three  faculties  collectively ;  that  is,  at  the  average,  53  per 
annum ;  and  since  Parliament  has  voted  about  £4,000  a  year 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  University,  which  together  with  the 
annual  value  of  the  apartments  at  present  occupied  by  ihe 
University  in  Burlington  Honse,  will  constitute  not  mucn  less 
than  £5,500  a  year,  the  state  has  paid  about  £100  for  the 
making  of  every  new  graduate  enrolled  in  the  University.  In 
1S56  only  70  Under  Graduates  took  degrees  at  the  University ; 
therefore thepresent  cost  of  each  graduate  is  about  eighty  pounds. 
It  mast  also  be  remembered  that  besides  the  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  find  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Scottish 
Universities,  there  ate  oiily  38  oUier  Insiitutians  affiliated  to 
the  University. 

Now  on  carefully  examining  the  verr  valuable  compilation, 
2%e  Educational  Resuter,  placed  at  the  head  of  thisD  p&per, 
we  find  that  there  are  about  idO  Grammar  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  in  which,  at  iaoH,  Latin  is  taught,  in  addition  to 
other  subjects,  and  we  have  omitted  the  entmeration  of  about 
150  of  the  least  considerable  of  these  Schools.  With  the  stimu- 
lus that  would  be  given  to  the  system  of  instruction  at  these 
Grammar  Schools,  were  the  pupils  admissible  to  examiuation 
for  d^rera  at  the  University,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  they  would  send  forth  students  of  equal 
average  attainments  with  uie  students  sent  forth  by  the  38  non- 
Affiliated  Institutions. 

Besides  the  450  Grammar  Schools,  there  are  enumerated,  in 
The  Educational  Regiiter,  1,500  Private  Schools,  in  Euglaud 
and  Wales,  in  each  of  which  Latin  is  taught.  As,  however, 
the  book  from  which  we  quote  is  only  a  first  attempt  at  com- 
plete enumeration,  we  must  add  a  large  per-centage  to  1,600 
to  arrive  at  the  real  complete  number  of  such  private  schools. 
Assuming,  however,  that  these  Grammar  and  Private  Schools 
amount  to  only  2,000,  the  reader  can  easily  understand  how 
largely  the  number  of  Candidates  for  University  Degrees  would 
be  increased  were  the  restrictive  dams  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  thirty-sixth  clause;  an  increase  which  would  be  ren- 
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dered  coiisiderabte  greater  by  the  proposed  exHioiiialion  of  all 
persons  seeking  employment  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  on  carefully  studying 
the  figures  of  Table  I.  above  inserted  at  the  close  of  our 
extract  from  the  Eeport  of  ike  Senate,  we  find  there  has  been  a 
steady  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion  which  the  Matri* 
culating  Students  who  do  not  proceed  from  affiliated  Instittitioua 
bear  t-o  the  whole  annual  number  of  Matriculating  Stodenta  .* 
80  that  commencing  with  0  in  1838,  the  class  of  Matriculating 
Students  referred  to  now  comprehends  full  50  per  cent.,  or 
one  half,  of  the  entire  number  of  students  who  matriculate 
annually  at  the  university  :  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  table 
of  matriculations  for  and  shall  here  give  the  numbers 
for  the  last  three  years : — 


Hiuaber  of  StndenU  from 

PetwjenUgM  of  Students  fron 

Tour. 

AffllUtod 
Inatttntknu. 

OUier 
qnartm 

ToUL 
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other 
qouten. 

Total 

1655 
1856 
1657 

82 
101 
111 

90 
108 

lis 

172 
209 
224 

47 
48 
49 

53 
52 
51 

100 
100 
100 

284 

Sll 

605 
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96 

104 
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48 

53 

too 
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The  fullowing  table  will  show  the  per-centage  of  honors  to 
students  fur  the  average  of  three  years  : — 

Affiliated.  Other  quarters.  ToUl. 

43  57  100 

Thus  it  appears  that  students  from  afBliated  institutions 
received  at  the  Examinations  for  Matriculation  Honors  fewer 
honors,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  candidates,  than 
the  students  from  other  schools  and  colleges. 

The  following  tables  show  the  averages  dearlj  and  anqnes- 
tionabj,  and  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  proving  the 
justice  of  the  case  advanced  by  the  Senate  as  inducing  them  t3 
contend  for  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Clause  in  the 
proposed  Charter :— 


Avenge  of  30  jwrs. 

Kirtriealfttlng  Stadenti  fnm 

Far-ontagM. 

AfflUfttea 

Ctdlegec 

Othor 
qiiUt«TS. 

TotaL 

AflllUt«d 

Colics. 

Otber 
quutera. 

TotaL 

84 

51 

185 

63 

36 

100 

Average  of  1855«  1806^  and  1867. 

■atriealMini  StadcQti  from 

Per-ceatagcft. 

CoUegM. 

Other 
qiurten. 

TotA 

AfflUated 

otber 
qiurters. 

Total 

9S 

104 

902 

48 

St 

TOO 

Knmber  of  Hononra  awarded  oq  Uatricnlation. 

1857,  to  Stadeata  from  Affiliated  Colleges,  16  ;  Other 
qoarterB,  23  :  Total,  39. 

ATenge  of  20  years. 

TV  StudesU  from 

Per^MBtagM. 

AfflUkUd 
CoUagM. 

Ottaer 

TotaL 

AffllUted 
CoUegM 

Othcr 
qiiuten. 

ToUI. 

26 

17 

43 

60 

40 

100 

Average  of  1865,  1856,  and  18A7. 

50 

73 

129 

44 

56 

100 
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Having  ttius  eutered  most  fully  into  the  statistics  of  the 
case  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Loudon,  against  some 
conserrattve  graduates  and  some  proprietors  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  affiliated  to  the  Institution,  we  think  it  right  to  place 
on  record  the  most  able  and  elaborate  argument  in  support  of 
the  Senate  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Burues.  It  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  close  reasoning  and  of  grave  eloquence  : — 

Ob»ervatioiu  on  the  Qttestian — Whether  U  ia  right  and  expedient  to 
admit  at  Candidates  for  tht  Degree  of  B.A.  of  the  Unwereity  of 
London,  persoM  who  do  mtt  bear  a  Cert^cale  of  Study  in  on  Avia- 
ted Institution.   By  Robbbt  Barm88>  M.D.,  Lond. 

There  ii  no  escape  from  a  solution  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  be  true; — 

"  I.  That  a  certificate  of  stndy  io  an  affiliated  institution  is 
not  reliable  evidenoe  of  learoing  or  of  good  moral  trHmng  and 

conduct. 

«  2.  That  a  well-devised  scheme  ofetamiiMtioDS  is  alone  suffi- 
cient evidence — or  at  least  ;the  only  trustworthy  evidencei  of 
the  fitness  of  a  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 

"S.  Tfai^  the  exclusion  of  every  one  who  cannot  produce  a 
Oertifioate,  operates  with  great  tqjostiee  towards  many  persons 
who  can  show  evidence  of  leamiiw  as  sound*  and  of  conduct  as 
good,  as  can  be  testified  by  a  College  certiflcate. 

*■  4.  That  the  abolition  of  the  present  restrietion  of  University 
honors  to  Coltegft^rtificated  men  would,  bj  enlarging  the  basis 
of  the  Uoivmity  of  LondoOt  add  to  its  strei^hj  and  extend  its 

rablto  usefulness, 
do  not  propose  to  diionsn  each  of  these  propositions  seriatim. 
They  are  so  intimately  related,  that  to  illustrate  any  one  is  to  illus- 
trate all  the  rest.  But  I  beg  to  submit,  in  the  first  place,  some 
eonsideratioDs  relative  to  the  value  of  a  Certificate  as  evidence  of 
leftrtiiog  and  moral  training. 

"  A.  The  Certificate  as  evidi^ee  learning,~~-Jt  mav  be  objected, 
IN  limine,  that  to  receive  a  Certificate  even  as  part  evidence  that  a 
particular  Candidate  is  qualified  for  a  Degree,  involves  a  delegation 
by  the  Senate  of  its  proper  function  to  others,  tiot  only  is  it  im- 
proper to  delegate  any  part  of  this  duty  to  anj  but  the  duly  appointed 
and  responsible  Examiners,  but  it  is  especially  objectionable  to  dele- 
gate  it  to  the  authorities  and  teachers  of  the  institution  in  which  a 
Candidate  has  been  educated. 

'*  To  accept  a  Certificate  as  evidence  of  learning  is  moreover 
absurd,  unce  it  would  imply  reliance  upon  evidence  which  is  con- 
stantly shiftiiur  in  its  character,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  define 
or  estimate.  Thus  a  Certificate  from  University  College  may  mean 
one  thing ;  a  Certificate  from  a  secluded  theological  College  may 
mean  another  thing;  and  so  on  throogbont  the  whole  list  of  affiliated  in* 
stitntions.  Indeed,  no  two  CertifiMtee,  even  from  the  eoaie  instito^ 
tion,  can  he  said  to  mean  the  same  diing. 
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"  As  evidence  of  aeguiremeiU,  then,  the  Certificate  is  so  flnetiutiqg 
h  quantity  as  utterly  to  baffle  attempt  at  i^preciation. 

*'  B.  TAe  Ca^yhaU  at  eridaHea  of  moral  tn^wg  ami  goad  cm- 
d»et. 

"  In  this  case  also  the  Oertiflcate  means  so  many  different  thinga 
aroording  to  the  source,  that  it  is  insusceptible  of  definite  iaterpre- 
tation. 

"  Collegp-traiaing  at  Oxford  aitd  Ounbridge.  there  all  the  College 
■re  aggregated  together*  makang  one  body,  iba  diBarmt  ^ts  of  wbidi 
control  each  odier,  and  where  the  UniTereity  authontiee  exercise 
an  eztennre  control  over  the  students  both  in  and  out  of  College,  is  an 
hitelllgible  things  and  no  doubt  a  powerful  instrnment  of  education. 
Bnt  to  attempt  to  import  a  similar  system  into  the  University  uf  Lon- 
don, where  all  the  conditions  differ,  presents  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  affiliated  institutions  of  the  University  of  London,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country  ;  their  heterogeneous  characters  and 
constitutions  defy  a  central  snpervisioo,  or  the  attempt  to  subject 


amount  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  OoUeges  which  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect,  and  an  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  ot  the 
Senate  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect. 

In  some  of  the  Colleges,  the  students  are  non-resident ;  in  these 
the  Professors  must  form  their  opinions  as  to  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  Students  very  much  upon  trust.  In  other  Collies,  for  example, 
lome  of  the  theological  Institutions,  a  peculiar  standard  for  trying 
this  moral  conduct  may  prevail.  On  the  Collegiate  theory,  these 
the<dagical  Colleges  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  producing  Candidates 
of  the  higbeat  Coll^ate  merit.  But  will  the  Graduates  from  Uni* 
vernty  College  admit  tiiU  supriority  ?  This  difficulty  in  assigning 
any  definite  value  to  a  Certificate  is  insuperable.  Is  it  maintained 
that  in  it  yon  bave  some  security  that  the  Candidate  is  a  man  of  good 
moral  character?  It  is  undoubtedly  dewrable  that,  as  far  as  it  is 
poisible.  care  should  be  taken  that  d^rees  should  not  be  conferred 
upon  immoral  pertions.  If  a  Certificate  from  a  recognized  place  of  edn* 
cation  could  be  made  satisfactory  evidence  of  character,  this  might  be 
a  reason  for  accepting  it  </iuNid  character.  Beyond  this  it  should  have 
no  acceptance.  It  may  be  further  ui^ed,  that  to  exclude  all  but  those 
who  can  produce  a  Collie  certificate  is  to  give  an  arbitrary  power  to 
the  Colleges  which  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  oppression.  For 
example,  a  theoIogicalCollege  might  refuse  theCertificate  to  a  student 
who  had  not  evinced  full  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  his 
Professors.  Thus  the  Certificate  might  b«  made  the  means  of  ex- 
clndinff  a  man  on  the  ground  of  bis  religious  opinions,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  University  of  London. 
I  have  strong  suspicions  tbal  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred. 

**  For  a  College  to  urge,  as  hat  been  done,  that  thu  admissiouof 
candidates  without  a  Certificate  would  be  detrimental  to  the  niafft* 
teiiance  of  discipline  in  the  Coll^^  is  to  advuce  a  plea  which  d». 
feats  itself.  A  College  has  no  right  to  use  the  University  as  an  in- 
strument of  discipline.  Each  institution  must  find  its  le^timate 
modes  of  enforcing  order  within  itself.   If  a  College  withhold* 
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Cntifleate  from  a  iitudent  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  discipline,  of 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  it  osurps  the  uffice  of  the  Senate  by  deciding 
that  he  uiiUl  not  have  a  degree. 

*' The  assumption  that  withont  College-training  there  can  be  no 
effectual  guarantee  that  a  Candidate  is  sufficiently  respectable,  t,  e. 
of  sufficiently  high  social  position,  is  too  manifestly  ilhberal  to  need 
refatation.  This  Is  narrowing  the  question  of  a  candidate's  fitness 
to  a  test  of  his  parent's  pecuniary  resources.  It  is  to  apply  a  test 
of  the  most  Invidious  and  oppreisive  character,  because  it  has 
reference,  not  to  the  merits  of  the  candidate  but  to  the  accidents 
of  fortnne  and  the  conduct  of  others.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  as. 
sume  that  a  young  man  has  atutUed  seriously  and  conducted  himself 
with  prupriety  because  his  friends  have  maintuned  him  for  two  years 
at  a  College.  But  the  young  man  who  presents  himself  forezami- 
nation  in  the  confidence  of  knowledge  acquired  by  dint  of  self-denial 
and  self-reliance,  brings  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  Certificates  as  evidence  of  study 
and  moral  conduct,  and  as  a  substitute,  partial  or  complete,  for  ex- 
amination, has  been  decided  by^  experience.  In  exact  proportion  as 
Certificates  have  displaced  examination.has  the  diploma  or  d^ree  con- 
ferred sunkinestimatton.  At  the  beginningof  this  century  theUniversity 
of  St.  Andrews  granted  degrees  in  Medicine  without  any  ezamina- 
tioOt  on  the  recommendation  or  certificate  of  two  physicians  of  re- 
pute. At  the  present  day.  Degrees  in  Philosophy  may  be  obtained 
on  certificates  from  foreign  Univerrities.  These  degree  are  not 
worthless  becanse  theyare  oimf^red  on  worthless  persons,  for  this  is 
not  ^wajs  the  ease.  Theyare  notvaltiedby  the  public  simply  be- 
ouise  it  H  known  that  Degrees  conferred  without  examination  are  no 
evidence  of  mmt  The  possesiors  of  such  d^rees  accordingly  take 
eans  whenever  poaiible,  to  sur)pres8  the  source  whence  they  were 
dflrived. 

*' At  present  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  exceedingly  stringent  !n 
the  matter  of  Certificates,  and  correspondingly  lax  in  the  matter  of 
examinations.  By  periodical  registration  of  lecture  tickets  and  cer- 
tificates of  *  diligent  study/  the  Certificate-system  in  strained  to  the 
utmost.  It  certainly  ensures  that  the  Student  shall  enter  to  all  the 
classes  prescribed,  but  no  one  contends  that  it  secures  the  continuous 
study,  which  is  the  alleged  object.  No  young  man  who  wants  to 
satisfy  the  profession  and  the  public  that  he  has  acquired  sound  know- 
ledge and  skill,  is  content  wito  the  testimony  afforded  by  his  hospital- 
certificates  and  passing  the  ordinary  examination  of  the  Ootle^.  He 
either  proceeds  to  the  Fellowship-examination  or  to  the  University 
of  London.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the  Fellowship  diploma  and 
the  Universi^  degree  ii  baaed  entirely  upm  the  known  emeiency  of 
tlw  exaroinationa. 

"  But  if  it  be  finr  a  moment  aammed  tjiat  CoUege-tnuning  and  the 
College  certiAeate  oflbr  tmscwmrthy  evidence  that  die  canmdate  has 
diligently  ptnvned  a  *  regular  and  liberal'  course  of  education,  and 
that  be  is  of  good  moral  character,  it  is  a  manifest  fallacy  to  conclude 
that  latisAwtory  evidenoe  to  the  like  effrat  can  be  obtuned  m  ne  otktr 
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"  1$  exammatmH  aioM  a  ai^fieietit  Ual  vf  M«  JUntu  of  a  QnMdmU 
far  a  JJegrei  f 

"  The  testimonj  of  men  of  {[reat  experience  ai  ezontinen  is  de- 
tisirel;  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  is  no  other 
test  tiiititled  to  credit.  The  whole  difficult;  lies  in  framing  such  a 
scheme  of  examination  as  will  adequate);  test  the  assimulated  know- 
ledge of  the  Candidate.  It  ix  objected  that  mere  examinations  cannot 
snmcientl;  distinguish  between  sound  knowledge  and  the  temporarj 
rote -kno  wledge  of  *  cramming.'  Adroit  this  for  a  moment  to  be  true. 
The  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  case  of  the  Collegiate 
as  to  that  of  the  non- Collegiate  Candidate.  '  Cramming'  is  certainlj 
not  exclusively  an  extra-academicul  pursuit ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
maintain  that,  if  examination  fail  to  detect  *  cramming'/  a  certi6cate 
offers  the  smallest  security  against  it. 

'*  The  fact  is,  that  whilst  it  is  notoriously  easy  to  pass*  by  dint  of 
'cr&mming,*a  Board  whose  test  is  a  compromitje  between  examtoa* 
tions  and  cerU6cates,  it  ia  found  to  be  difficult)  if  not  impossible,  to 
pass  by  this  meanit  a  Board  which  relies  upon  examination  alone. 

"  The  injmtice  inflicted  upon  deserving  pertons  by  the  limitation  of 
University  honours  to  Certificated  men. 

"A  fataJ  objection  against  the  present  system  is  its  partiality  and 
incoDsistency.  It  not  only  excludes  the  men  who  have  not  received 
an  academical  edncationi  but  also  a  large  number  who  b&ve  enjoyed 
an  academical  education  in  many  instances  tar  superior  to  what  can 
be  obtained  in  manj  of  the  now  affiliated  institutions. 

'*  Westminster,  Eton,  Bugby,  fihrewsburyt  Wincbesteri  Charter, 
hoase^  Merchant  Tailor's,  Addi8c<Habe  and  othv  great  s(dioob 
annually  send  forth  young  men  eminently  fitted  for  University  degrees, 
if  not  immediately  ou  leaving  school,  at  any  rate  so  welt  grounded 
that  a  little  subsequent  study  would  fully  qualify  them.  Many  of  then 
young  men  are  absorbed  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  others  who  are  unable  to  proceed  to  residence 
in  the  old  Universities,  would  be  glad  to  take  degrees  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  if  the  path  were  open  to  them.  They  are  now  ex- 
cluded, not  for  want  of  qualification,  nor  for  any  fitolt  oftheir  own, 
but  because  the  authorities  ot'thegreat  publicschoolsdonottbinkpropeT 
to  appl^  for  recognition  as  affiliated  institutions.  This  exclusion  is  not 
less  ui\|ust  to  the  students  than  detrimental  to  the  University,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  estahlitb  a  connexion  with  the  public  schools. 

**  Agaiu,  many  youDg  men  of  BriUsh  families  are  educated  abroad, 
not  from  maj  fault  or  choice  of  their  own— for  the  resideiKe<orjpIaee 
of  educadon  ofii  young  man  seldom  depends  uponUmsdf.  Theae 
young  men  m^y  be  brought  .up  in  foreign  Goll^g^  or  'UiHTcrdtiee. 
and  enjoy  means  of  study  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  now  affiliated 
institutions. 

*'  There  is  a  large  class  of  educated  men  most  deserving  of  Univer. 
sity  honours^  and  to  whom  a  dwree  would  be-  of  essential  service^ 
who  are  also  ezclnded.  It  may  be  true  that  schoolmasters  and  ushers 
fsay-Qot  have  ci^oyed  a  GoU^ate  tdocation,  bnt  they  have  bad  the 
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mdvaDtage  of  a  course  of  training  which  surpasses  tAl  othiTB  for  pre- 
cision,— that  of  teaching  others.  Many  men  of  this  class  have  passed 
the  Matriculation  exaniination  with  credit.  It  is  both  cruel  and  ah- 
lurd  to  exclude  them  from  taking  degrees,  id  order  to  maintain  the 
«mpt7  theorj  of  Collegiate  graduatioa. 

"  7%e  character  and  influence  of  the  UnivertUjf  are  impaired  by  th» 
yreiefit  rettricHunit. 

**  The  influence  of  the  ITntversity  of  London  can  never  be  so  tfTeaC 
a*  it  ought  to  be  until  the  number  of  Graduates  shall  be  largely  io* 
creased  That  it  fails  to  take  its  due  share  of  academic  influence  it 
proved  by  the  fact4  that  it  barely  adds  70  Graduates  a  year  to  it« 
calendar,  and  that  its  maximum  rate  of  growth  seems  to  be  reached. 
Under  the  present  system  the  growth  of  the  University  of  London  is 
«ramped  and  bounded  by  the  developmental  force  of  the  affiliated 
iHRtitutions.  Unless  these  grow*  the  (Jniversity  canoot  crow.  Not 
only  is  the  numerical  growth  of  the  University  limited  by  the  Colleges* 
but  tone  and  character  of  the  University  are  made  dependent 
opon  Uie  same  cuadition.  Now*  the  majority  of  these  institutioos 
are  necessarily  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  particular  cUuses  vid 
sections  of  the  community.  Scarcely  one  can  be  said  to  be  truly 
national  in  <>haraoter ;  twenty,  at  least,  are  exclusive  sectarian 
theoI(^Iciil  schools.  Hence  the  mass  of  the  Graduates  represent  only 
narrow  sectional  interests.  The  University  of  Loudon,  which  avow* 
ediy  held  out  to  *  all  classes  and  denominations'  of  Bngtisbmen  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  Academical  Degrees  *  after  examiDation*'  bat 
by  the  ret(tri(.-tions  imposed  upon  it,  and  eiipecially  by  its  suhjugatioa 
by  the  Colleges,  practically  excluded  in  a  gri^at  measure  the  largest 
elass  of  all,  that  of  the  EatabliKbed  Church.  The  presence  of  this 
tJass  would  be  of  essential  service  in  tempering  the  sactariiui  iotoler^ 
anoe  which  is  now  preponderant. 

'•Thus  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  the  University  of  London 
metropolitan. or  national.  In  this  respect  it  is  immeasurabty  below 
the  Universities  ef  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

"  By  brinnng  the  principle  of  competition  into  play,  tlie  greatest 
benefit  wUl  be  conferred  upon  both  Collegiate  and  noa-ColleRiate 
education*  AcadendlcBlitistitutionshaveBlwaysbeenlargely  indebted 
to  extra>fte«demical  teaching.  Even  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  j| 
private  tvilioo  that  Makes  first  class-men  and  wranglers.  Friratt 
teaching  has  always  been  the  most  efficient  trwiuiig  to  make  puUie 
Prefeuors.  Besides  this,  remote  from  the  seats  of  learning,  scattered 
throughout  the  oountry,  are  many  men  of  great  learning,  clergymen 
and  others,  whe derote all,  or  apart  of  their  time,tofH-ivate  teaching. 
Under  these  men  some  of  the  most  successful  Candidates  for  the  old 
Universities,  and  for  the  scientific  departments  of  the  public  servicej 
are  reared.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  tbeee  gentlemen*  to 
their  pupils,  and  to  the  UniTersity,  if  tke  presoit  pnmbitioD  were 
removed, 

There  is  aclass  of  young  men  wh<»n  it  is  espeeiallj'  desirable  to 
eneoura^  to  pursue  a  liberal  education,  and  to  associate  with  the 
ITairersity  of  London,  namely,  Students  in  Medioinc.   Under  tht 
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S resent  regulations.  Students  who  wish  to  proceed  in  the  Degreet  in 
ledicine,  are  required  to  pass  the  Matriculation  ExuninatioD. 
Manjr  would  gladi;  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  if  tbey  vera  ren- 
dered eligible.  But  this  privilege  is  unaccountably  confined  to  the 
Medical  Students  of  three  affiliated  institutions.  Tbis  privilefre  has 
justly  caused  much  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Professors  and  Stu- 
dents of  the  great  hospital-schoots.  When  it  is  considered  that  moat 
Medical  Students  commence  their  professional  studies  at  the  age  of 
ttghteen  or  earlier,  and  that  the  body  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  from  the  colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that  attend- 
ance during  two  years  in  a  institution  recognized  in  Arts  is.  for  the 
majority,  impossible.  Many,  nevertbeless,  who  are  reared  in  tbe 
great  public  schools,  mi^ht  readily  qualify  thenueWes  for  a  degree  in 
Arts,  by  application  during  the  first  two  years  of  preliminary  medical 
studies.  Again,  under  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
relating  to  the  Fellowship,  it  is  provided  that  Candidates  '  who  shall 
bave  takt-n  the  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  a  British  University  after  exami- 
nation, shall  be  required  to  devote  five  years  (instead  of  uz)  to  the 
acaairement  of  professional  knowledge.*  Itii  obTionaly^  desirabla  to 
link  tbe  Fellows  of  the  Oollege  of  SarigeoM  in  aitoeiatioa  widi  tha 
University  of  London  by  this  bond. 

"  A  fimilar  argument  will  apply  to  law^dente  who  are  preparing 
for  the  bar  or  to  become  solicitors. 

"  There  is  yet  another  class  of  young  men  whom  it  is  the  peculiar 
duty  of  a  University  to  encouragOf  tbose«  naotely,  who,  in  despite  of 
fortune^  are  prompted  by  innate  energy  of  character  to  pursue  a 
liberal  course  of  education.  Such  men  may  be  rare,  but  to  exclude 
one  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  society.  In  its  behaviour  to  the  poor 
Student,  the  University  of  London  stands  in  most  unfavourable  con- 
trast to  the  older  Universities.  By  eleemosynary  foundations, 
numerous  paths  to  these  are  kept  open  for  the  access  of  young  men 
who  must  otherwise  have  abandoned  all  aspirations  after  literary 
distinction  in  despair.  The  University  of  London  has  no  foundation* 
of  tbis  kind,  nu  such  alliances  with  tbe  great  public  schools,  nothing 
to  attract  the  '  bumble  and  indigent '  Student,  and  thus  to  knit  to 
itself  the  sympathieB  of  every  class  of  tbe  community.  Thia  ia 
already  a  source  of  weakness.  It  need  not  widen  the  breach  between 
itself  and  the  people  by  gaming  (torn  its  doors  the  Student  who, 
without  help  from  Scholarship  or  College*  has  earned  the  right  of 
titizenship  in  the  Bepubliu  of  Letters. 

"  Tbi.4  statement  has  extended  perbnpa  to  a  wearisome  length.  But 
it  leaves  the  argument  for  freeing  the  University  from  CoU^e-mon- 
opoly  far  from  exhausted.  It  remains  for  me  to  disclaim  for  myself^ 
and  for  those  gentlemen  who  have  joined  me  in  the  accompanying 
Memorial,  the  remotest  desire  to  throw  discredit  upon  tbe  aifiliated 
institutions,  or  to  depreciate  tbe  value  of  Collegiate  education.  But 
I  earnestly  protest  against  tbe  claim  set  up,  that  these  institutions 
are  entitled  to  any  sort  of  protection  or  privilege  in  the  distribution 
of  tbe  degrees  of  the  University  of  London.  Education,  at  least, 
should  be  free,  and  the  path  to  academical  honours  opeu  to  alL 
Protection  would,  in  tha  end,  operate  iiyuriously  upon  tbe  OoUag , 
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themtelvM.  At  best,  protection  would  benefit  only  those  Colleges 
in  which  the  iostrootion  is  ilefuctivf.  It  nitut  be  for  such  iDstitutioos 
that  a  scheme  of  compromise  hfts  been  suggusted,  bv  which  it  Is 
proposed  to  admit  Colfege  Students  to  Degrees  after'exammations 
fewer  Id  number  and  of  less  severity  than  non-Colles;iate  Candidates. 
Nothing  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  good.  Colleges  could  be 
devised.  Were  it  adopted,  the  noii-CoDegtate  Graduate  would  be 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  the  College  Ornduate.  The  latter  would 
come  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  ten-years'  man 
of  Cambri<^^,  who,  in  defect  of  capacity,  has,  by  an  appeal  oif 
tiUterieonHam,  been  gratified  by  aa  honorary  degree.  The  scheme, 
however,  is  impracticable.  It  is  irreconcileable  with  the  competi- 
tive  character  of  University  examinations.  Young  men  who  seek 
University  honours  are  anxious  to  bring  into  light  all  the  knowledge 
they  possess.  They  want  to  show,  not  only  absolute  knowledge  but 
relative  superiority.  This  they  can  only  do  by  courting  severe  ei- 
aminations.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  to  see  College  Students, 
whose  claim  for  protection  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  superior 
merits  abandon  the  great  means  of  academical  distinction  to  the 
son- Collegiate  Candidates. 

"The  question  then  clearly  admits  of  no  compromise.  Knowledge 
aloos  must  be  tested.  Th«re  is  no  substitute  for  it.  The  Univer- 
sity and  the  public  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  *  when  or  where  ' 
it  WH  obtained.  Corporations  have  no  patent  right  in  the  supply. 
Unlike  mere  worldly  stores,  knowledge  can  hardly  be  acquired  dis- 
honestly, or  without  elevating  the  character  of  him  who  has  achieved 

BuBEBT  Bahhbi,  JH^D." 

We  next  iiistrt  the  very  able  letter  of  Dr.  GuckntU  of 

Exeier : — 

*' Heply  to  a  Sialemeat  uf  Facta  and  ArguiaeH.t$  against  the  prt^oted 
change,  circiUaled  by  the  Oradaatra  Committeit,  aitd  to  a  Letter 
reguettu^  tba  adoption  of  a  MemoritU  against  the  chaags. 

'*  Exeter,  Jnne  24th,  1857. 

**  SiBS, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  your  circular  respecting  the  proposed  changres  in  the  constitutim 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  consequently  that  I  cannot  permit 
my  name  to  be  attached  to  your  Memorial  i^ainst  those  changes. 

'*  The  arguments  yon  have  adduced  would  possess  some  force,  if  the 
principal  affiliated  Colleges  required  the  residence  of  the  Students, 
and  imposed  upon  them  any  discipline  of  life  and  conduct.  But  ap- 
plied to  institutions  whose  sole  function  is  that  of  instruction  m 
science  and  letters,  by  means  of  classes  and  lectures,  your  arguments 
appear  to  me  fallacious  and  invalid. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  '  bringing  together  a  number  of 
young  and  fresh  minds'  in  the  collegiate  mode  of  life  which  exists  At 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  it  is  not  obvious  that  a  casual  association  upon 
the  benches  of  a  lecture-room  *  affords  advantages  which  nothing  else 
can  supply,  and  which  are  not  less  valuable  than  the  mere  opportunities 
ot  study.' 

<*  I  entirely  dissent  from  your  construction  of  the  term  '  rsgul^r 
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•nd  liberal  education,'  Yon  narrow  this  term  to  the  Bigniftcanca  of 
an  education  received  in  an  academ;  or  Co1)e|re,  or  collection  of 
fecture  rooms.  I  take  it  to  be  an  education  of  all  the  mental  facaU 
ties,  hj  means  of  a  wide  and  liberal  range  of  stpdy,  wbererer  pur- 
sued, or  however  obtained.  Academic  education  has  certainlj  not 
always  been  liberal,  and  its  regularity  has  often  been  foandeJ  upon 
its  restrictions.  The  edacation  given  in  manj  theological  CollegM 
has  been  thoaght  to  be  illiberal,  and  that  given  In  some  tecnlar  ooaa 
has  been  called  irr^lar.  With  few  exceptitms,  Colle^^  are  founded 
upon  acme  limatatifHi  or  bias  of  opinion  ;  and  the  hnUnj  <if  Gella- 
giate  institotions  disproves  the  aisumption  that  tbrir  edneatUm  akme 
Is  *  regular  and  liberal.* 

"  1  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  distinction  yon  malce  between 


varietur  of  subjects  belonging  to  literature  and  elementary  scieiicak* 
•nd  the  man  who  has  been  *  crammed,*  to  pass  '  two  or  three  not  verj 
difficult  examinations.*  I  concur  aho  in  your  opinion  that  the  former 
alone  is  worthy  of  a  University  Degree. 

"  But  the  assumption  that  the  man  of  trained  mind,  and  of  real 
knowledge,  must  necessarily  be  academically  educated,  tpptmn  to  me 
gratuitous- 

"  ]t  is,  on  the  contrary,  notorious,  that  while  self^uealed  men 
are  generally  well  gronnaed  in  their  acquirements,  *  cramming  *  for 
examination  is  the  result  of  a  system,  which  has  been  satnfied  with 
prescribing  a  course  of  mental  training,  without  adopting  effiMtife 
means  to  ascertun  whether  that  traimnf  has  been  nDdergDoe. 

*■  Students  believe  tbemselvea  entitled  to  a  Degree,  becaoea  they 
have  been  through  the  course  prescribed  for  its  attmnment  {  and  in 
some  part  Ezammers  have  granted  the  distinction  fbr  the  same  reason. 
The  examination  becomes  a  form  which  it  is  possible  for  negligent 
Students  to  pass  successfully  by  means  of  *  cramming.*  A  system 
which  mistakes  the  means  of  mental  training  for  the  traiaing  itself, 
affords  examinations  which  cannot  distinguish  between  tiie  snperfieial 
tinsel  of  mnemonics  and  the  solid  metal  of  real  knowledge.  But 
searching  and  profound  examinations,  like  those  of  the  University 
of  Jjundoii,  cannot  be  undergone  successfully  unless  by  men  who 
have  assimilated  knowledge,  and  whose  intellects  have  become  Tigor^ 
ous  by  years  of  disctptine.    They  render  the  Cf>llege  siqierfiiious. 

"  Of  late  years,  the  \v8temntized  power  of  testing  the  effects  of 
mental  training  has  under^ne  a  remarkable  developmeat.  Ertn 
clinical  experience,  chemical  tact,  and  anatomical  aktU,  arc  put  to  the 
test  of  practice  in  the  medical  examinations  of  our  own  UDiversitv. 
-To  test  the  mental  training  of  the  literary  Student  is  oomparativefy 
wa  easy  matter.  What  amount  of  '  cramming*  will  enable  a  man  to 
produce  a  well-reasoned  and  well -expressed  essay,  or  a  pua^^  torn 
of  Latin  or  Greek  verse?  When  the  old  painter  presented  hinMwT 
for  admission  info  an  aca<l<'my  of  strangers,  the  latter  did  not  aikhim-^ 
Where  have  you  learnt  ?  hut — What  can  you  do  ?  With  a  jnece  of 
flfaalk  he  drew  upen  the  wall  a  perfect  circle,  and  in  that  simple  tut 
the  academy  recognised  the  result  of  long  traimng,  tad  Gladly  ad- 
Viltted  Mm  among  them  as  a  master  of  th^r  art. 


the'  man  who  possesses 
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"  You  anftgtAtt  in  favour  of  yonr  Memorial,  the  ever-powerfi^l 
JDOtive  of  self  interfist;  and  it  must  b«  acknowledged  that  anv  one 
'  having  graduated  on  the  faith  of  an  existing  svstem'  may  feel  it  a 
personal  lobs,  and  a  grievance*  if  any  measures  are  taken  calculated 
to  *  lover  tbe  character  of  the  Uaiversit;  dqrree'  which  be  bears. 
Such  an  arguto«nt  might  have  been  used  bjr  the  Graduates  of  the  (Jrler 
Universities  Sffunst  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London 
itself.  If  admitted,  it  would  impede  all  educational  improvement.  A 
<jraduale  ought  to  be  prouder  of  tbe  University  to  which  be  belongs, 
when  it  is  such  an  one  as  ours^  than  of  the  indii'idual  distinction  whic^ 
it  has  attached  tb  himself ;  and  fo  long  as  its  high  character  is  mt^^- 
tained.  he  has  no  right  to  charge  it  with  breach  of  faith  for  adopting 
measures  to  increase  the  number  of  Its  Graduates. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  aboiiUon  of  the  College  curriculum  will 
add  strength  and  dignit;  to  tbe  University  of  London,  which  will  re- 
flect themselves  upon  every  Member,  ana  thus  increasa  the  value  of 
every  Degree. 

"  The  place  which  a  University  deserves  to  occupy  in  the  eetima- 
lion  of  tne  publicj  does  not  depend  more  upon  the  severity  aud 
honestp)  of  its  eiamlnation  than  upon  its  success  in  prouotinK  the 
extenstoQ  of  education.  Tbe  abolition  of  the  College  test  wiU  un- 
doubtedly widen  the  sphere  of  the  University  of  LoadiHi,  as  an  edu- 

.oational  institution.  It  will  not  only  encourage  the  labourious  studies 
of  self-taught  men,  but  it  will  add  a  stimulus  to  tbe  exertions  of 
Students  receiving  education  in  institutions  which  are  not,  and.  are 
not  likely  to  be  a6iliated  ;  Diocesan  training  Colleges,  for  instance. 
A  large  number  of  Candidates,  drawn  from  a  wider  range  of  supply, 
will  increafie  the  usefulncKs  and  advance  the  true  honour  of  the  Uni< 
versity.  It  will  not  increase  tlie  facility  of  obtaining  a  Degree.  If 
needful,  a  higiier  int^ilectual  te^t  can  be  made  to  replace  the  amount 
of  exclusiveness  lost  by  the  abolition  of  the  money  payments  repre- 
sented by  a  curriculum  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  higher  intellectual 
test  can  be  maintained  by  a  University  drawing  its  Candidates  from  a 
wide  field  of  supply,  than  by  one  who^e  operations  are  narrowed  by 
jealous  or  protective  restrictions. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  medical  education  and  legislation,  tbe 
Senate  have  no  doubt  acted  wisely  in  reserving  the  medical  degrees 
from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  changes ;  but  I  trust  they  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  reduce  tbe  curriculum  of  medical 
ttudy  alao,  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  Hospital  practice  and 
tbe  study  of  anatomy  may  present  difficulties  ;  but  a  sound  know- 
le^e  of  other  departments  of  medical  science  can  certainly  be  ob- 

,  tained  without  the  aid  of  afSliated  schools. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate,  in  proposing  to  remor?  re- 
strictions, and  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  University  in  tbe  manner  in 

■  which  you  desired  me  to  memorialize,  have  adopted  tbe  paly  course 
by  which  tbey  could  preserve  tbe  pretensions  and  maiot^  the  chci' 
racter  upon  which  the  liberal  University  of  London  was  founded. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  rivalry  has  been  the  main  l^er  by 
means  of  which  the  Universities  of  Oxfcrd  and  Cambridge  bar* 
been  moved  from  their  time-worn  grooves  of  exclusivenew  a^d 
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roaUoa.  Tbtj  now  advance  with  newlj  acquired  freedom,  and 
threaten  to  outstrip  tb«r  rival  in  the  comprehranvoMn  of  th* 
measures  they  take  to  inerem  thtir  aaeftilneu*  and  to  ratend  timr 

influence. 

*•  I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  assist  in  an  important  td^ 
eational  movement,  which  has  commenced  in  this  Coontr,  for  th* 
•xanination  of  jrontba  wherewever  or  howsoerer  thejr  uve  been 
•dtwated. 

"  This  scheme,  devited  1^  the  nnina,  advoeated  and  woniotcd 
by  the  untiring  energies  of  Mr.  &claDd,  hai  met  with  the  ready 
approval  of  both  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On 
Thursday  last,  the  University  of  Ozrordpasaed  the  requisite  statutoa 
for  conferring  a  new  degree  of  Assodate  of  Arts  npon  those  wb* 
succeed  in  these  ezaminations,  and  in  this  manner  has  adopted  in  the 
widest  and  most  liberal  extent  the  very  prinuple  whidi  yoa  oppose 
in  that  University,  whose  hitherto  uniUs(mted  portion  us  been  to 
lead  the  van  of  liberal  education. 

**  If  the  older  Universities,  with  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  uid  the 
power  of  wealth,  not  only  offer  the  inducement  of  a  real  coU^iate 
discipline  to  the  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  bat  invite  th» 
alliance  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  ambitions  echolars  striving 
with  difficulties,  and  of  a^I  enterprising  school-masters  througbont 
the  country — while  the  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Londoo  im- 
pede liberal  reforms  proposed  by  Uie  Senate— it  is  easjr  to  fwctd 
the  place  which  in  future  the  old  aod  the  new  nniverritiea  will  hold 
in  public  esteem,  together  with  tiuAt  probable  uieAdneas  and  their 
prosperity. 

"  The  retention  of  the  college  test  has  been  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  the  prosperity  of  the  GoUeges  themselves  is  dependoit 
upon  it.  It  is  very  possible  the  Colleges,  whose  affiliation  you  Ttftr 
to  as  having  been  '  most  improper,*  and  whose  intrinuc  merits  are 
small,  may  need  to  be  supported  by  the  kind  of  protective  duty 
which  a  college  test  impOHes  upon  students.  But  the  able  men  who 
occupy  the  Professorial  chuirs  in  the  larger  Ci4Ivges  will  repudiate 
any  apprehension  that  the  college  test  is  needful  for  tlmr  protection 
or  prosperity.  Their  teaching  will  continue  to  be  in  request  by 
the  great  majority  of  students.  It  will  be  sought  for  because  it 
presents  the  readiest  aod  least  costly  means  of  acquiring  the  requir- 
ed knowledge;  and  also  because  it  is  the  habitual  and  recognised 
method  of  study.  The  learned  professions  draw  their  recruits  mainly 
from  the  middle  and  trading  elaues.  In  a  wealthy  oommunity 
like  onr  own,  the  young  men  of  these  classes  possess  pecuniary  means 
sufficient  to  lead  them  to  adopt,  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  most  facil«» 
^reeable,  and  suocesBftd  system  of  aoquiring  the  knowledge  de- 
manded from  them. 

"  This  is  afforded  by  well-regulated  and  appointed  colI^;es,  whose 
Professorial  chairs  are  occupied  by  men  distmguished  in  science  and 
letters.  Men,  therefore,  ambitious  to  obtain  degrees,  will  continue 
eagerly  to  avail  themselves  of  the  r«U  flunlities  for  study  albrded 
hy  Colleges  which  effiaotnally  fhUU  thetr  duties  as  edncatloMl  ia> 
stitttttons. 
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**  The  ^TMt  majority  of  itadenti  poMeM  ndtber  the  Klf-deoial 
nor  the  ability  to  educate  themselres  to  the  prescrshed  mark  a 
coarse  of  solitary  self-instmction.  How  small  a  portion  of  the  can- 
didates for  an;  degree  conferred  bjr  the  University  of  London,  could 
present  tberaselves  for  examination  with  any  chance  of  succms  unless 
they  bad  received  the  advantages  of  tuition  !  Private  tuition  being 
more  costlyi  and  less  facile  than  public  tuition,  it  follows  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  larger  and  better  colleges  is  placed  in  no  peril  from 
the  proposed  abolition  ofthecotlege  test.  Exceptions  no  doubt  will  be 
found,  or  the  proposed  changes  would  lose  their  value.  Degrees  will 
be  claimed  by  lelf-denying  solitary  students,  who  have  laid  seige  to 
knowledge  in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  privation.  If  this  country 
can  produce  many  men  of  this  stamp  so  much  the  better  for  the 
country.  As  fbr  the  university  which  they  join,  they  will  conftr 
more  honour  up<m  it  than  they  will  derive  fVom  it.  The  heroic  stone* 
mason,  who  has  left  us  the  account  of  his  rugged  *  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters/  would  have  conferred  scientific  honour  on  any  uni- 
veraity. 

"  1  am  truly  sorry  to  differ  from  so  many  of  my  fellow  Graduates 
upon  the  important  question  here  discussed.  1  am  still  mure  sorry 
to  find  so  many  Graduates  differing  on  such  a  question  from  the 
Senate,  and  advocating  the  part  they  do.  I  had  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  admibsion  of  the  Graduates  to  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  University  of  London,  would  have  promoted  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  To  find  them  opposing  a  measure  as 
wise  as  it  is  liberal,  upon  avowed  principles  of  self-interest  is  not  a 
happy  inauguration  of  their  adniissioo  to  a  share  in  its  government. 
"  I  am.  Sirs, 

**  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

*' JoMir  OHAaLBS  Bdckvu.!,  3f.D.  Loud., 
Fellow  of  Univ.  Ooll.,  Load." 

Next  we  have  the  letter  of  Dr.  Richard  Quaui,  a  spirited, 
thinking,  racy  argument ' — 

"  23  RarU^  Street, 

July  &th,  1657. 

"  GsKTLUMBif,— In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your 
second  circular,  to  let  you  know  whether  I  could  sign  the  Memorial 
intended  for  presentation  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
and  to  the  Home  Secretary,  of  which  ;rou  had  pravionuy  sent  me 
a  copy,  I  b^  to  sa^  that  1  cannot  sign  it,  because  I  believe  the  state- 
menta  and  conclusions  which  it  contuns  are  not  correct.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  proposed  change  against  which  this  Memorial  ii  di- 
rected will  be  <  detrimental,*  neither  that  it  will '  alter  the  meaning 
and  lower  the  character  of  the  Univeruty  Degrees.*  I  cannot  con- 
ceive bow  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  pursuit  of  a  '  regular  and  liberal 
cdneation  '  to  frame,  as  no  doabt  the  Senate  are  prepared  to  do, 
some  better  test  that  such  a  course  has  been  gone  uiroogh  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Certificate  system,  which  bas  been  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  unwwthy  of  confidence,  and  which  it  Is  now  proposed 
to  abolish. 
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'<  It  strikes  me  that  tbrougbout  the  disouMioB  ob  tfae  cbange  cont^ni- 
pUled  b;  the  Senate,  this  (tfae  Certificate  sjratem)  aad  the  CfoIlegUta 
^rstem  i>Rve  been  cunfuuaded.  Tbe  Senate  propose  to  admit  to  es- 
aminatioD  for  Degrees  m-  Arts  and  Laws  under  certain  r^ulatioos 
all  vho  present  themselves^  whether  provided  wit^  certificates  of  bar- 
ling attended  lectares  or  not.  This  roncluMun  has  Iieen  wived  a^ 
no  doubt,  because  it  has  been  found  that  tbe^e  certificates  are  of  little 
or  no  value.  They  could  be  obtiuned  b;  the  idle  and  ill-educated 
as  veil  as  by  the  industrious  and  accompU»bed ,  by  those  who  had 
never  entered  tbe  walls  of  a  Cullege  for  the  purposes  of  edauation* 
and  by  those  who  had  conscientiously  followed  the  course  required 
of  them.  The  Senate,  no  doubt,  have  learned  tliat  many  well- 
.  educated  and  able  men — men  vbhi>  had  been  the  teachers  of  those  on 
whom  Dejirees  were  bein^  conferred — were  prevented  from  present- 
ing themaelves  for  examination  by  reason  of  not  possettsiug  these 
very  significant  documents  Tbe  Senate  cannot  have  fniled  to  see 
that,  though  tbe  University  lu::*  taken  a  high  place  amongst  educa- 
tional institutions,  it  does  not  fulfil  all  that  was  expected  at  its  foun> 
dation.  There  is  a  consciousne>s  that  the  number  of  its  Qradu^tea 
u  com'paratively  few,  that  its  fit-Id  of  usefulness  is  limited*  and  that 
.  to  obtain  and  bold  a  position  worthy  of  tbe  present  age,  there  must 
be  given  some  proof  that  the  enlightened  liberality  vuivh  led  to  its 
.  establishment  btill  exists.'  I  can  readily  suppose  the  pi-eceding  tu 
_he  some  of  tbe  motived  which  influenced  the  Senate  in  adopting*  the 
change  under  discussion,  a  change  which  seems  to  ma  to  be  mis- 
interpreted, and  to  be  greatly  mlsumlerstuod  by  many  to  whom  your 
Memorial  has  been  sent  for  signature.  It  is  said  that  the  Senate 
propose  by  the  new  Charter  <  to  abolish  the  Collegiate  system.'  A 
thing  must  exist  before  it  can  be  abolished.  My  experience  tells  me 
that  in  the  affiliated  Colleges  the  Collegiate  system  is  the  exception. 
'The  course  of  instruction  difTers  in  these  InsUtutions  little  from  that 
which  young  men  advanced  in  their  studies  receive  elsewhere  from 
,  teachers  undignified  by  tbe  title  of  professors,  whilst  the  residences, 
so  far  from  being  Collegiate,  are  extra  muros  such  as  coovenieoca 
suggests,  or  circumstances  may  afford. 

"  Thus  the  Collegiate  system,  as  it  exists  in  the  older  Universities, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  to  be  found  but  in  name,  in  tbe  great  majo- 
rity of  the  affiliated  Colleges.  With  tlie  system*  suoh  as  it  is,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate  warns  to  interfere  only  for  good.  If  the 
■  Certificate  monopoly  be  abolislied,  the  Senate  must  fiud  in  tbe  mods 
of  eooducting  and  the  character  of  its  examinations  a  test  for  the 
loundnesa  and  the  completeness  of  the  education  of  those  who  seek 
its  Degrees.  This  can  be  accompliabed  without  multiplying  incon- 
Teniently  tlie  periods,  or  complicating  the  subjeots  of  examiaation. 
Tbe  test  must  be  sncfa  as  tu  render  '  cramming'  per  m  valueless. 
There  is  no  fear  that  such  an  exanunation  being  Uie  ordeaU  the  ch»- 


*  "I  say  adopting  i  tat  though  the  Senate  have  been  accssed  of  imkimK 
this  proposal  as  a  reCallRiion  for  tbe  pressure  put  on  them  liy  tlie  Qra- 
daatee  in  seeking  CoovocatiMi — s  perfectly  identioal  propose!  was  Msde, 
wannty  dieonssed  and  sapported  by  myself  and  several  Ctradiutes,  is 
the  Graduates'  Committee  eight  years  ago." 
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rtetor  of  Dcgrats  will  b*  lowand.  It  ic  trm  th«jr  aut;  b»  coin 
ftrred  on  lome,  d^tb  of  wbow  karmng  exceed*  that  of  the 
pocket;  but  are  sueh  men  Hkehr  bj  their  haUta  to  dim  tha 
Instre  of  the  priie  for  whidi  they  bad  ttrnggled  aveft  harder  than 
their  fellowa*  7  OertainI;  not.  Bat  further,  I  am  satisfied  that 
education  will  be  iniprovetl.  *  Certifieat«a*  being  no  hwgar 
qaired,  a  healthful  competition  will  arise  between  private  taition, 
pnbKe  schoola,  and  the  Colleges  A  Professor  will  seek  to  attraci 
pupils  to  his  class  by  the  Tatue  of  the  information  he  can  afford  them, 
and  not  hj  the  privilege  which  he  enjojs  of  being  able  to  grant  a 
certiiicate.  The  Colleges  possess  those  cotnmanding  adTantagciw 
'  which,  properlj  used,  must  secure  for  them  their  full  ahatv  of  edu> 
eationBl  privileges  ; — ^privileges  which  will  be  then  estabUsbed  on  a 
far  more  satisfactory  basis  tban  that  afforded  bv  the  wretched  mono-- 
poly — the  certlfleate  system.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
denying  the  accuracy  of  the  assertions  contained  in  your  Memorial. 
*' It  may  be  aak»d,  if  these  views  are  correct*  why  withhold  the 


The  answer  ia  aimply*  that  there  exists  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  withheld.  The  Certificate  system  in  Medical  teaohu^ 
aflbrded,  until  very  recently,  many,  and  even  still  does  afford  not  a 
few  illnatrationsy  of  the  most  knavish  and  decepUve  practice*.  To 
detwl  these  ia  at  this  moment  unnecessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  argument  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  po&sible  for  a  Student  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  attendance  on  lectures,  from  which  he  had  never 
carried  away  a  single  idea.  He  may  have  sat  on  the  benches  the 
legitimate  namber  of  hours  ;  he  may  have  been  asleep,  or  if  awake, 
even  less  profitably  employed.  He  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  Hos- 
pital attendance,  though  his  studies  there  have  been  literally  confined 
to  tbe  practice  of  '  walking,'  as  was  ttieir  former  designation.  The 
class  of  men  who  thus  go  through  these  forms,  and  who  obtain 
certificates  to  tbe  fullest  extent,  cannot  present  themselves  with  the 
least  hope  of  success  for  the  University  Degrees.  Tbe  reason  is 
manifest.  The  examination  of  the  University,  and  not  the  number 
of  certificates  which  he  can  produce,  is  the  test  of  the  man's  acquire- 
ments.  In  fact,  the  Senate  have  already  in  a  great  measure  apj>lied 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  tbe  system  which  is  now  objected  to  in  ita 
application  to  Arts  and  Lav.  The  University  of  London  requires 
scarcely  one-b^f  tbe  number  of  certificates  demanded  by  tbe  other 
Medical  examining  boards.  The  result  has  been  such  as  to  encourage 
the  Senate  to  extend  the  principle,  and  to  rely  altogether  on  ita 
examination  as  the  test  of  the  student's  acquirements. 

*'  Admirable  as  these  examinations  are,  and  superior  to  those  of 
other  boards,  I  believe  them  to  be  ao  far  snsceptible  of  improvement 


*  "  It  has  been  proposed,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Graduates,  to  pra* 
vent  University  College  hereafter  giving,  as  it  has  hitherto  done, '  Certi- 
.ficatea  of  Studentship'  for  attendauce  on  the  '  Schoolmasters'  Classes.' 
That  is  to  say,  that  a  Professor  lecturing  and  giving  a  certificate,  *  to  one 
(»f  us,'  in  tbe  forenoon,  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  tbe  man  who  attended  the  like  lecture  in  tbe  evening,  because 
that  man  during  the  daj  had  been  himaelf  a  teacher  P 


Sttldenta  in  the  Medical  Faeutties? 
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aa  to  be  made  a  perfect  test  of  vhat  a  man's  attiunments  are.  and 
whether  thej  have  been  acquired  bj  patient  and  eontioned  ftudy  ia 
ft  practical  school.  Abolish  certificates  of  attendance  on  Lectures 
on  Hospital  Practice  t  let  the  examinationa  be  continned  at  the  in- 
tervals now  established  ;  let  them  assume  in  atl  suhjectn  rather  mora 
of  a  practical  and  a  little  less  of  the  mere  buok-knowleH^  character, 
and  I  do  not  hesitato  to  express  rov  positive  oonriotion  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Degrees  will  stand  even  higher  than  it  does  at 
present.  With  these  requirements  teachhig  must  ke^  pace.  The 
prosy,  though  perhaps  much -respected  lectnreri  who  mnmblinglr 
reads  for  an  hoar  daily  from  his  well-thambed  text-book  that  which 
could  be  mastered  by  the  pupil  at  home  in  a  few  minutes*  and  whoso 
certificate  is  the  sole  attraction,  must  give  place  to  the  man  compe- 
tent to  teach  ; — able  to  give,  not  a  certificate  merely,  but  to  impart 
the  knowled^  which  the  student  feels  he  must  possess  if  he  intends 
to  lake  a  Medical  Degree  in  the  University  of  London.  Satisfied, 
then,  that  the  proposed  change,  if  fully  applied  to  the  examination  in 
Medicine,  will  work  well,  I  must  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
Senate  may  not  long  withhold  these  advantages  from  the  Faculty  in 
which  I  have  obtuned  my  Pegree. 

1  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

RiCBARO  QUAIN,  M.D.f 

Ex  University  Medical  Scholar." 

'*  Rwaiu  in  fummr  of  opening  tkt  Univertitp  o/LtntdM, 
By  Isaac  ToDHOiiTiRf  M,A. 

«  Those  who  advooate  restrictions  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  OTcpared 
to  show  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  those  restrictions.  Now  the 
argument  used  in  the  present  case  appears  to  he  the  following:—*  A 
degree  of  B.A<  is  not  merely  a  testlmonlsl  that  the  holder  has  ex> 
hibUed  certain  literary  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  that  ho  acquired 
such  knowledge  in  a  particular  way, — namely,  by  residence  at  a  Col- 
lejre,  and  tt  is  advisable  that  no  person  should  receive  a  testimonial 
of  his  att^nments  unless  he  can  snow  diat  he  has  resided  in  some 
College.'  Now,  of  all  oppressions  that  a  man  can  suflF^r,  I  think  the 
hardest  are  those  which  be  has  to  endure  fitr  no  /anlt  whatever  of  Aft 
own.  In  the  present  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  whether  a 
man  does  or  aoea  not  enjoy  college  instruction  in  his  youth  is  beyond 
bis  own  control ;  it  depends  upon  the  views  of  his  parents,  and  gene* 
rally,  finally  upon  their  resources.  Thus,  in  fact,  our  opponents 
address  a  student  in  such  words  as  these :  '  Tour  parents  were  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  therefore  we  will  not  give  you  such  a 
testimonial  of  your  attainments  as  may  be  some  reward  for  your  in- 
dustnr  and  perseverance  under  difficulties.* 

"  Sometlung  very  similar  to  this  was  adopted  by  the  old  Uaivev^ 
sitiei  before  the  recent  reforms.  They  made  it  necessary  that  a 
student*  before  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  should  declare  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  very  fbw  young  men  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-one  have  had  their  attention  turoed  to  ueologioal 
eoatrovoray ;  they  belong  to  the  same  persuMion  at  their  parents. 
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10  that  Hun  Vmwtnitj  tddrened  a  Doneonfiimiist  student  in  meh 
words  tnese :— *  Your  &ther  had  the  temerity  to  difltsr  from  the 
EsUblisfaed  Gbarcli ;  therefore  we  will  refbse  70a  our  oertifioate  of 

jour  attainments.' 

1  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  the  restrietion  remored,  because  I 
think  it  presses  heavil;  on  persons  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  wealthy  parents  or  Friends. 

"Oar  opponents  seem  to  think,  however,  that  a  B.A.  degree 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  attainment,  butroer^of 
the  fact  that  the  holder  has  had  good  opportunity  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  I  do  consider  a  B.A.  Degree  an  evidence  of  attainment: 
I  am  not  deterred  by  the  imputation  of  favouring  *  crammiag  '  from 
expressing  my  belief  that  if  an  examination  be  toferablv  rigorons  and 
comprehenuve,  it  is  a  very  valuable  training  for  a  stadent  to  prepare 
himself  for  it,  and  very  creditabe  to  him  to  pass  throi^b  it  success- 
fully,  And  I  think  a  degree  of  B.A.  is  valuable,  because  it  stimu- 
lates a  student ;  and  us«nl  to  the  community  at  large,  because  it 
warrants  Co  them  tiiat  the  holder  is  a  man  of  some  knowledge  and  of 
some  training,  I  do  noC  think  the  oommuni^  at  large  require  any 
tostimonv  to  the  fact,  that  a  man's  parents  were  m  easy  ciroumstauee^ 
and  that  ne  is  himself  consequently  mposseuion  of  those  advantsgea  of 
address  and  manner  which  are  acquired  by  intercourse  with  poUsli* 
ed  society.  On  such  points  as  these  the  community,  if  necessary,  can 
Judge  without  any  extraneous  assistance. 

**  As  I  have  had  occasion  above  to  condemn  the  old  Unirerrities, 
I  may  take  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  very  dif&rentlj 
Cambridge  acts  in  one  respect,  to  the  line  proposed  by  our  opponents. 
Of  course  our  best  students  here  come  from  the  great  public  schools, 
such  as  Bagby,  Shrewsbury,  &c.  Now  if  a  vouth  of  18  has  spent  »x 
or  eight  years  at  one  of  these  places,  it  is  obvtoufi  that  his  friends 
must  have  been  in  easy  circumstances  to  support  him,  and  that  he  him- 
self must  have  enjoyed  the  very  highest  advantages  in  the  matter  of 
intellectual  training.  Now  does  the  University  say,  'This  class  of 
students  ought  to  oe  cherished  alone,  and  no  person  shall  receive  the 
testimonial  of  this  University  unless  he  baa  been  through  a  gram- 
mar-school tnuning  for  six  or  eight  years  before  he  comes  here*? 
Very  far  from  that,  we  are  glad  to  obtain  promising  students  of  any 
age  or  from  any  quarter ;  and  it  it  notorious  that  our  high  mathema- 
tical honours  are  often  gmnedby  men  who  have  had  few  early  adran. 
tages,  and  who  would  soaroely  ne  allowed  to  compete  for  our  prises 
if  the  theory  of  our  opponents  were  legitimately  developed. 

"  But  again,  our  opponents  seem  to  attach  much  importanoe  to 
what  they  call  the  Cottege st/ttem.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  OoU 
leges  which  are  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London  sujipty  some- 
thmg  besides  instriicUon  which  is  very  valuable,  and  which  would 
be  neglected  by  the  community  unless  supported  by  a  pmtectioe 
pUiejf.  This  involves  numerous  points  for  consideration.  lu  the 
first  place  I  think  the  term  CoUege  tytiem  is  used  with  some  am- 
biiniity.  In  the  old  Uuiversities  a  man  is  compelled  to  reside  for 
more  than  three  yeu-s  within  the  college  walls  or  under  superinten* 
deuce  in  adjacent  lod^ngs.  He  is  also  compelled  to  dine  at  a  common 
tables  to  attend  chapel  service  daily,  to  attend  one  or  two  lectures 
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ivAj,  and  to  coaforin  torrguUtioiu  about  hours  and  dreis  ud  oilier 
poiDti.  Nov  here,  Volt^  ^ttam  maj  mean  Mioethiog  ;  the  men 
■re  conpeiled  to  live  in  a  eertidn  way,  and  to  auociate  ver;  much 
together  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  society  at  atl  here  but  that  formed 
hy  the  menJMrs  of  the  University.  But  the  College  system  at  minj 
of  the  components  of  the  University  of  London  is  very  different ;  it 
means  their  atlmtlance  al  certain  tectaret /or  two  years,  1  think  that 
^re  is  really  little  here  beyond  teaching  ;  I  mein  that  there  is  net 
flouch  of  that  influence  and  discipline  which  the  older  Universities 
jurofess  to  affcn-d,  and  which  they  al&u  profeae  to  coosidtrr  ver^  valu- 
able. I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  the  eoening  classet  at  Uiiiversity 
College  and  King's  College  there  is  extremely  little  of  C"Uege  tj/item; 
I  tuink  the  term  means  oidy  attendance  on  lectures  for  120  hours. 
I  would  not  H'ixh  to  disparage  these  evebiof;  classes  ;  very  far  indeed 
from  that ;  1  look  upon  them  as  most  vuiuaOte,  and  for  that  reason 
that  thf7  do  enable  men  in  unpropitious  external  ciroumstances  to 
present  tbenuclves  for  University  exatninatiuna.  Aly  remarks  merely 
tend  to  show  that  the  Universitj  itself  and  its  two  leading  Colleges 
io  practioally  adnut  that  instcuction  aloue  ia  vhat  they  profess  to 
ffivot  and  to  test  and  revard.  1  imagine  that  the  only  parts  of  the 
Untveraity  of  London  wbtre  a  CoUfga  ay$t»m  prevails  is  in  some  of 
thoait  tma/ier  Tieologuial  Sekoab  MDich  oar  opponents  aeem  rather 
to  disfavour. 

•*  It  is,  1  think,  quite  unneceasary  to  attempt  to  support  the  Col- 
leges, a^  places  of  educatkm,  by  protective  measures.  I  believe  in 
their  value;  their  station,  endowments,  and  professorial  staif  will 
«nable  them  to  make  the  public  recojtnise  their  value  and  avail  them- 
selves of  thpro.  Or>  if  it  oonld  be  found  that  private  education,  or 
ceir>«dncation  were  more  successful  i;i  attaining  university  prizes 
than  college  education,  the  Colleges  should  be  left  by  their  own 
efforts  to  recover  their  pre-eminence 

"  I  cannot  think  that  any  great  effect  will  follow  from  the  step 
which  I  advocate.  Some  few  deserving  persons  will  fincl  stimulus 
arxl  encouragement  in  the  prospect  of  academical  distinction  which 
they  coald  otherwise  not  have  attained.  1  have  assuredly  knows 
auen  cases  myself ;  hut,  as  heretofore,  those  who  have  the  requisite 
means  will  send  their  sons  to  Colleges  where  they  will  enjoy  the  ait 
Tsntages  of  leisure,  and  of  the  lectures  of  able  teadiers. 

On  the  whole,  then*  I  consider  the  proposed  measure  a  natural 
raanit  of  the  oonstitotion  and  proceedings  of  the  University  of 
London  ;  I  think  it  leads  to  no  iigurious  consequences  to  the  Col- 
legea,  vhtle  it  certaiQiy  will  be  a  boon  to  a  class  of  highly  m^tori- 
oos  studauts. 

Tltese  four  last  qaotecl  documents  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  views  of  wbicli  the  Senate  of  the  Londuii  Universitj 
may  veil  feel  proud,  as  the  prnduction  of  sonie  lA  the  noit 
distinguished  members  of  the  Institution. 

And  now  when  one  conies  to  consider  the  reasons  ui^  bj 
tlie  opponents  of  the  proposed  change,  he  is  inclined  to  smik, 
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Mid  wi^  that  we  bad  J6hn  UiKon  to  crash  the  n-ould-be 
**  oligarchy  of  twenty  engMten"  who  wonid  bring  "  a  famina 
on  our  minds and,  measuring  to  ns  throogh  thdr  own  bnshel, 
would  wither  our  crop  of  knowledge,  new  sprung ;  or  that 
we  had  a  Sydney  Smith  to  flay  them  with  inextiiiguishabte 
laughter.  The  council  of  University  College  think  it  ib  not 
respectable  to  grant  such  degrees  as  the  Thirty-sixth  Clause 
contemplates,  but  tlie  University  of  France  has  granted  degrees 
these  ten  years  to  all  who  pass  the  examination!?,  no  matter 
where  educated.  Take  the  men  who  work  ;  the  great  mind- 
kings,  the  men  who  make  the  wealth,  or  glory,  or  fame,  or 
ieaniing  of  England,  are  they  College  men  ? — not  they ;  they  Imd 
no  time  for  the  College  training,  but  the  stuff  was  nithin  tliem 
which  would  have  carried  the  University  prize.  Tliey  had  not 
the  money  for  the  tutor,  but  they  had  the  brains  for  the  ex- 
amination ;  through  the  love  of  study  and  through  the  thirst 
for  knowledge,  gratified  in  the  hours  snatclied  from  work,  or 
stolen  from  sleep,  they  had  learned,  and  tliey  do  learn,  the 
wonders  of  science,  or  the  golden  glories  of  literature,  and  they 
come  to  the  scholar's  work,  not  with  tbe  crams  of  the  schoolboy, 
but  with  the  reason,  and  knowledge,  and  power  of  tbe  man 
whose  information  is  a  discovery,  and  whose  learning  is  a  stern, 
iron  reality,  worked  out  in  loveof  s^ciencej  wrought  out  in  toil  and 
thought,  which  render  him  neither  a  dreamer  nor  a  pedagogue, 
but  a  man  who  loves  Knowledge  as  a  mistress  hard  to  win,  but 
prized  the  more  dearly  because  hardly  won. 

AVe  do  not  contend  that  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College  should  be  changed  in  constitution,  or  that 
their  academic  stillness  and  dignified  slowness,  or  expensive 
and  time-honored  adaptation  of  mediseviil  foundations  to  modern 
fastness,  should  be  despised,  changed,  or  misrepresented ;  but 
we  do  conleud  that  the  working,  the  tliinkiug,  the  dissenting, 
or  the  poorer  portion  of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  should 
be  enabled,  on  passing  the  appointed  examination,  to  obtain  a 
degree  in  arts  and  laws,  no  matter  how  or  where  they  may  have 
prepared  themselves  for  that  examination,  as  respectable  and  as 
fully  acknowledged  as  that  obtainable  by  one  who  has  beeit  in- 
structed in  any  affiliated  Institution.  In  the  words  of  tlie 
proposed  Thirty-sixth  clause  we  see  indicated  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  this  desirable  result — these  words  are, — **  And  we 
do  further  will  and  ordain  that  persons  noi  educated  in  any  of 
the  Institutions  connected  with  the  said  University  shall  be  ad- 
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mitted  ascandidatea  for  Malricnlation,  and  foi  any  of  the  De- 
grees herebj  tathoriaed  to  be  coofen«d,  oUrn  than  Medical 
D^rees,  on  aoch  condition  aa  the  aaid  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  Fellowe,  by  r^ulations  in  that  behalf,  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine,  meh  r^UUum$  bnmg  takftet  t» 
ike  fromnomt  mid  reririetiou*  Jkereim  emUmntd," 
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Home,  its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  Br  John  Francia 
Magoire,  M.  P.   London :  Longman,  1857. 

Whether  it  he  true,  as  Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  that "  A 
man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always  conscious  of  in- 
feriority, from  hifl  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected 
every  one  should  see,"  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide. 
Bat  we  may  with  perl«ct  truth  affirm  that  the  man  who 
has  seen  Rome,  has  himself  enjoyed  a  yerr  high  gratificar 
tion,  and  ia  in  &  position,  by  publishing  the  results  of  his 
obs^rations,  to  confer  upon  nis  less  fortunate  neighbours 
an  inestimable  boon. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those  Windbag  Tourists 
who  scamper  through  Itoly  bullying  diminative  postilions 
because  they  happen  to  be  little,*  and  having  had  their 
iuBtmctdons  previonsly  briefed  irom  Exeter  Hall,  are  pre- 
determined to  see  eve^hlDg  only  through  the  kaleidoscope 
of  tiieir  foul  fanaticism  :  wno  look  upon  the  Pope  but  as 
the  OTiginal  of  that  national  exhibition  which  the  refined 
taste  and  generous  feelings  of  the  noble  English  annually 
applaud  and  encourage  :t  who  regard  his  government  as 
the  despotism  of  the  Priest,!  continuance  of  which  ia 
ealonlated  to  suppress  tH  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 


*  **Whlteride*B  Italy."  The  PoatiUon  vho  ipoke  vu  a  little  fellow. 
■0  /  bi^ied  him. 

t  Then  the  Pope  was  taken  up,  chair  and  all,  and  carried  round  the 
church.  I  mmt  nj  1  nerer  saw  auTthing  out  of  Korember,  so  like  the 
popidu  Enc^h  oommemoration  of  the  5th  of  that  month.  A  bundle 
of  matflhflo  and  a  lantern  would  make  it  perfect.  Not  did  the  Pope 
hiuuelf  at  all  mar  the  rseemblaoce,  though  he  has  a  pleasaot  and 
Tenerable  fitce.  for  as  this  part  of  the  ceremonj  makn  him  giddy  and 
rick.be  ihuta  fail  eyes  wheu  it  is  perfbrmed,  and  having  hia  eyes  shut 
and  a  great  mitre  on  his  head,  and  his  head  itself  wig«iig  to  and  fro  as 
they  shook  him  in  carrying,  he  looked  as  if  hia  mwc  were  going  to 
tumble  off.— Dickens's  Pictures  of  Italy,  p.  172. 

X  If,  bowerer,  Marshal  OudinoC  be  saccessfhl,  and  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  shall  be  forced  hack  by  the  bayonet  on  an  inceiued  people,  we 
may  eneet  to  witness  a  melancholy  scene — although  not  anuaual  in 
Italian  history,  of  ovtragti  on  the  part  of  the  oppnttd  against  their 
oppressors,  and  of  crunei  on  the  part  of  tlie  opprtttora  against  tlie 
oppressed.  After  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  uere  can  be  no  middle 
course  :  the  moral  force  of  the  Pope  and  sacred  college  ia  at  «■  mid 
there  must  be  either  tiie  despotism  or  defeat  of  the  Print.— Whiteside's 
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to  retard  the  progress,  if  it  do  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces,  of  civiliaatian,  and  plimge  ua  again  into  that  worse 
than  Egyptian  darkness,  which  it  is  said  existed  previous  to 
the  reformation^  and  who  anticipate  its  down&ll  aa  the  avatar 
of  enl^htenment,  massacre,  Hberty  and  red  repablicaBasra. 
With  praiseworthy  ingenuity  they  consult  only  documents, 
and  examine  only  witnesses  likely  to  austain  the  case  they 
have  been  instructed  to  make,  ajod  haviag  ttius  eoHected 
their  /(kU  from  hostile  sources,  they  rant  and  rave  and 
foam  and  choke  in  aatipapeJ  madnesa  through  two  or 
tluree  volumes  fooiscais  <^araeteriBed  by  ignovanee, 
impudence  and  besotted  calumny.  With  bnuea  front  aikd 
Iving  tongue  they  will  ass^  there  are  no  schools  in 
Home,*  That  the  convents  are  lunatic  asylama,  wWce 
frequently  the  victims  of  oppression  rush  to  bury  their 
sins,  their  sorrows  and  their  shame,  under  the  waters  of  the 
Tibor.f  They  will  rdate  with  pious  horr«  the  many 
ghastly  witneesea  of  sacerdotal  villany,  to  be  found  in  tbie 
various  ocnventual  establishments  of  B(hdw4 
nods  and  winks,  by  innuendo  and  bare-faced  aaseartioos  they 
will  endeavour  to  excite  their  readers  to  believe  that  the 
cler^  penetrate  the  grossest  abominations.  And  then 
the  L:i(miBltion.  Thank  Qod  we  have  no  Inquisition  in 
England;^  whata  bonne  bouche?  How  genial — tbedarkeasd 
chamber—the  minister  ofjustice — the  ra«k—>the  headsman — 
the  Grueifix — and  tJie  Dominicans,  with  stem  and  usyidd* 
ing  countenances,  to  which  pity  is  a  stranger,  and  hearts 
steeled  against  every  impulse  of  compassion,  witnessing 
with  pleasure  the  contortions  of  their  victim,  as  he  writfcee 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  The  horrid  dungeons  in  which 


•  Of  tchoolB  I  could  bear  DOthio^.— Mn.  TroIIope. 

t  When  I VH  at  Bom«  %  feir  TSart  doce,  the  gates  of  one  of  ^ 
nnnneriei  was  opened  for  some  purpose,  and  one  of  tbe  nuna  raehecl  ftvntic 
ftirth,  eso^wd  ^  ber  pursuers,  {dunged  into  the  rtrer,  nnd  there  BOngM 
to  bur;  her  sins,  her  sorrows  and  her  shame  under  the  waters  of  the 

Tiber  (Noanerias.  hy  Kot.,  M.  R.  Seymour,  p.,  90.)  In  a  ^Igriinafe 

to  Rome  by  tbe  same  author,  "  The  aun  is  an  abbess. 

}  Thareisefe  Oese  ghastly  witiBesses  of  the  sacerdotal  TillAOies  oC 
Bame.  Ineanaottoaay  thai  we  shall  find  sfanllareridence  in  Uiecdls  of 
■It  their  luinaerias  there ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  qharacterlaed  with 
mystery,  secrecy  kbA  ooooeelment,  so  long  we  feel  there  is  something 
thst  reqaires  mystery,  something  that  requires  secreqr,  something  that 
requires  oanoealDient  — (Ibid,  p.,  21)- 

§  See  Lord  Campbdl  in  "  A&BH  uid  KewoHm." 
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the  TiaUms  of  Papal  tyranny  liKve  been  invariably  im- 
mured, where  tliose  inbumaa  asaaauiu,  vnder  the  cloak 
of  religions  zeal^  perpetrate  the  moet  nnnatoral  cruelties, 
and  where  were  diaooTered  recently  evidences  which  beiu' 
incontestable  testimony  to  the  frightful  tortures  that  hare 
been,  endured,  and  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  those  who  could 
even  tderate  such  sufi^ings,*— and  this  is  liome  in  the 
19th  G«itar^. 

Keitiber  (U>  we  refer  to  those  addle-pated  fools,  whose 
mental  vaonity  &e^ntly  leads  them  to  expect  in  change 
of  scene  a  relief  mm  that  ennui  which  la  their  constant 
companion — ^but  soon  ther  discover  that  those  who  travel 
from  such  a  oause  only  illustrate  the  saying  of  the  Poet, 
"  Haw  much  the  fool  who  has  been  sent  to  Rome, 
Excels  the  fool  who  has  been  kept  at  home." 
They  may  diiab  mouutaina,  dive  into  valleys,  cross  seas, 
but  still 

"  Cffilum  non  araimnm  Mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant," 

and  they  return  without  advantage  to  any  one  but  the 
Courier,  declaring  in  like  6ir  Charles  Coldstream  ibshion, 
"  There's  nothing  in  it."  Nor  do  we  consider  that  thoee 
who  visit  Bome  to  gase  ia  wondering  odmiratioii  at  Uie 
mighty  works  of  departed  genius ;  whose  minds  stored 
with  claaBic  leanring  can,  when  standing  on 

"The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame  and  blood/' 
recall  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  S^ily 
ittainst  VerrcB,  and  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  oppressor 
iXtAMem ;  whorun  through  gallery  after  ^llery,  appreciating 
perfa^n,  what  they  see ;  vna  visit  the  tJoliseum,  and  sum- 
m(m  up  the  shades  of  martyrs,  who,  with  their  Uood, 
sealed  their  &ith  in  the  crucified  Nazarene.  We  do  not 
consider  that  such  persons  have  seen  Rome ;  they  have 
travelled  in  the  beaten  tradi,  over  which  thonssauB  have 
passed  before.   They  may  have  gratified  their  taste,  or  voi- 


*  The  day  betee  yeiterdiy  ths  Mkx  of  the  la^idntioii  vm  oftotA  t* 
tht  pnblic.  There  were  then  wea  the  horrid  dnngeooi  where  the  Tletimt  of 
the  npac7  have  been  incarcerated.  There  was  to  be  leen  the  ragged  re- 
mains oi  the  dreswa  not  oa\y  of  men  but  of  vomen  and  children.  Bot 
a  ■ubteiTaBeBn  cave  occaileoed  wpedal  horror,  oumed  with  mnbiB 
faPDM  and  earth  mixed,  ladudiag  human  akulla  and  akdetoiu  of  different 
ftnna  and  riies,  indicating  penons  of  diffiorent  age*  and  Met— (Biwf 
■ketch  of  the  lift  of  T>x7q.  AohUU,  Aa,  IMdis  t  VhWfi  Dtioa  Hardy 
aadSooa). 
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fied  the  statements  of  others,  but  they  ha.ve  not  seen  Borne. 
The  goi^eous  palaces,  the  eolemn  temples,  the  venerable 
ruins,  the  glowing  canvas,  and  the  breatning  statue,  all  tell 
of  a  mightjy  race  long  passed  away,  but  they  tell  nothing 
of  the  condition  or  prospects  of  a  people  now  existing.  It  is 
most  trae,  that  he  who  has  not  seen  these  glorious  monnments 
of  ancient  dlays,  can  form  no  estimate  of  what  Borne  was,  but 
having  seen  th«a  will  not  enable  him  to  say  what  Rome  is. 

Becent  events  have  so  pointed  our  attention  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  Italy,  that  he  who  would  add  any- 
thing to  the  stock  of  our  information  must  leave  the  high 
road,  which  has  been  already  fttUy  explored,  and  search  in 
the  bye  ways,  the  evidence  of  the  good  or  evil  influence  of 
Fapalrule.  The  age  is  essentially  an  age  of  utility,  and  whilst 
we  are  content  to  seek  in  guide  boolu,  information  on  the 
interesting  ruina  of  ancient  Rome — we  turn  with  contempt 
from  the  moonlight  ravings  of  embryo  Byrons,  to  the 
unpoetic  narrative  of  every  day  realities.  Hence,  we  con- 
sider that  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  interest  us  by  the 
publication  of  his  experiences,  must  tell  vs  of  Borne,  its 
ruler,  its  institutions,  their  objects  and  the  means  adopted 
to  carry  them  out,  as  they  at  present  exist.  We  want  no 
theories,  as  to  bow  under  other  circumstances  these  matters 
might  be  arranged ;  we  want  to  know  what  is  being 
accomplished,  and  how  it  u  being  done. 

This  is  what  we  consider  "  seeing  Bome "  in  its  true 
sense,  and  the  man  so  seeing,  ana  fairly  stating  to  the 
world  the  result  of  his  observations,  confers  upon  those 
who  have  not  had  similar  opportunities,  a  boon  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized.  Therefore  we  hail  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  the  appearance  of  this  admirable  book,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  good  taste,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  impartiality  of  Mr.  Maguire.  "  Impartiality" — 
we  think  we  hear  some  ranters  exclaim — "  impartulitr 
indeed — ^nonsense — ^it  is  the  book  of  a  partizan."  We 


the  amazement  with  which  Robinson  Crusoe — long  estran- 


lengthened  interval — the  impress  of  a  human  foot  in  the  sands 
of  that  desolate  shore,  often  pressed  by  the  more  familiar 
companions  of  his  exile.   So  those  who  thus  exclaim  at 


are  not  astonished 


species— first  beheld — after  a 
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oar  author,  naturally  feel  surprised  at  the  first  ffHmpse  of 
truth's  footprint  on  thftt  track  till  now  trodden  omy  by  the 
WhitesideB,  TroUopes,  Dickenses  and  Starks.  Long  accus- 
tomed to  accept  as  faithworthy  tho  lucubrations  of  superfi- 
cial travellers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  language,  jealously 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary  of  native  domestic  life, 
remaining  stationery  but  a  few  months  in  any  place,  hedged 
round  wiui  a  pricklyarray  of  self-Bufiicient  prejudices,  posses- 
sing no  S3rmpathy  of  religion  or  feeling  with  those  whom  they 
observe,  thoroughly  mistake  the  moral  and  intellectaal 
character  of  the  Italians,  they  are  struck  with  wonder  at 
the  far  different  results  which  the  researches  of  a  conscien- 
tiouB  and  enlightened  mind,  verified  by  references  which 
challenge  contradiction,  exhibit.  Inclined  by  prejudice,  by 
interest  and  association,  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  any  absur- 
dity relative  to  Rome,  Uie  Piracy,  or  to  Catholicism — they 
prefer  to  confide  in  the  false  assertions  of  ignorant  and  mis- 
guided zealots,  rather  than  credit  a  narrative  of  &cta 
worked  out  in  honest  investigation.  But  if  to  be  truthful 
be  to  be  partial,  we  are  sure  Mr.  Macuire  will  accept  the 
imputation,  rather  as  a  compliment  than  a  ceusure. 

Traversing  the  route  usuEuly  pursued  by  visitors  to  Rome, 
our  author  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City  on  the  Slst  of 
October,  '56.  Immediatelv  upon  alighting  from  his  car- 
riage, he  set  himself  to  collecting  materials  for  his  projected 
work,  and  naturally  directed  bis  first  attention  to  the  ruling 

Sower,  whose  policy  and  the  efiects  of  ita  influence  he  had 
ietermlned  to  describe.  The  illustrious  man,  (whose  noble 
designs  for  the  amelioration  of  his  people,  though  defeated 
b^  the  blighting  treason  of  those  who  had  sworn  to  die  in 
his  defence,  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  shicerely  desired 
the  wdl-being  of  his  subjects ;  and  whose  magnanimity 
while  suffering  from  that  most  severe  affliction  to  a  sensitive 
heart,  the  ingratitude  of  the  very  persons  for  whose  happi- 
ness he  had  laboured,  has  excited  the  sympathv  of  Christen- 
dom,) was  bom  in  Sirigaglia,  on  the  13th  or  May,  1792. 
Early  manifesting  a  preference  for  the  ecdesiastical  state, 
his  pioas  mother  ardently  besought  Him  who  holds  in  His 
hands  the  hearts  of  men,  to  assist  her  son  by  His  grace,  in 
every  stage  of  his  preparation  for  the  ofiice  of  the  ministry. 
Nor  were  her  prayers  unavailing,  for  though  when  young 
subject  to  a  most  harassing  disease,  he  had  been  but  a  short 
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time  admitted  to  the  holy  order  of  deaeon,  vhen  all  trace* 
of  the  BiofcnesB  Tanished,  and  being  ordained  prieat  he  cele- 
brated his  first  mass  on  Easter  day,  1819. 

From  the  circumstance  that  Count  Mastai  had  been 
Btimmoned  to  join  the  g^ard  of  honour  at  Milan,  has  Bprong- 
a  report,  currently  received,  that  he  had  intended  to  can- 
brace  ihe  military  profession.    But  the  fact  is,  he  nerw 
entertained  any  such  intention,  nor  did  his  disposition 
prompt  him  to  emeh  a  oare^.   Shortly  after  hia  oraination 
he  accompanied  Monsignor  Mnxf  innta  miaaion  to  Chilis 
and  two  years  afler  his  return,  having  meanwhile  presided 
over  the  Ospizio  of  Ban  Michele,  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Spoleto.    In  this  city  he  founded  an  orphanage, 
of  an  industrial  character,  which  atill  remains,  a  monument 
of  his  benevdence  and  charity.   £veai  at  this  eariy  period 
of  his  career,  he  began  to  expwience  the  evil  of  political 
disturbances;  but  ^entreaties,  expostulationfl,  and  |»d- 
mises  he  induced  the  insurgents  to  deliver  up  their  arras, 
which  were  at  once  sent  to  Bome.   An  earthquake  which 
happened  soon  after  afforded  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  charity,  and  everywhere  was  the  good  biahop  to  be 
seen  consoling,  encouraging,  and  relieving  the  victims  of 
this  terrible  calamity.   Translated  from  ^e  see  of  Spoleto 
to  that  of  Imola,  he  was  proclaimed  Cardinal  in  1840.  la 
his  new  diocese  he  established  a  college  for  the  poorer  class 
of  ecclesiastical  students,  he  also  estaolished  an  orphanage, 
similar  to  that  of  which  we  before  made  mention  as  estab- 
lished by  him  in  Spoleto.     And  here  we  may  pe^ape  be 
allowed  to  remark,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  draw  the 
reada>'s  attention  more  particularly  to  ^e  aul^eet,  that  all 
those  institutions,  whether  preventive,  refomwtory,  or  in- 
dustrial, of  which  we  now  boast  so  much,  and  jusfly  enough ; 
have  existed  for  years  in  the  Papal  states.  Sver  solioitous  for 
tlie  salvation  of  all,  like  his  Divine  Master  whose  mission 
was  "not  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  to  rep^tance, "  he 
purchased  out  of  his  private  meuas,  and  suitably  fitted  up 
a  house,  where  the  lost  ones  of  the  world  might  find  a  refiige 
trota  its  scorn,  and  devote  the  remaind^  of  their  lives  to 
efiace,  by  their  penitence,  the  record  of  their  crimes. 

l*his  ref\i^e  he  placed  under  the  controul  of  the  order 
of  the  Good  Shepuerd,  some  nuns  of  which  came  at  bis 
urgent  request  from  the  parent  house  at  Angiera.   He  alio 
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erected  an  Mylum  for  Junatics  which  lie  entruated  to  the 
Sisters  of  ChArity.  In  the  midst  of  these  pious  avocatioiui 
the  death  of  Qrec^ry  the  XVI.  soiomon^  him  to  ^iom« 
to  attend  in  hia  maee  at  the  GonclaTe.  Little  did  he  think 
that  in  fortj-eight  hours  he  would  be  placed  in  the  proudest 
and  most  perifoue  position  man  can  occupy  on  earth. 
Overwhelmingindeed  were  the  sensations  which  crowded  upon 
the  heart  of  Mastai,  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  by 
the  unanimous  suSirage  of  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  Ool- 
ite, elected  to  fill  that  chair  whereon  so  many  illustrious 
saints  and  sages  hare  sat  to  judge  the  people  of  God ; 
that  chair  consecrated  by  the  lica  libfUion  of  martyrs* 
blood,  witness  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  nations,  ont 
destmed  itself  to  exist  to  the  end  of  time,  unshaken  by 
flood  or  stonn,  an  indestructible  monument  of  God's  promise 
to  man. 

Great  was  the  jor  which  was  difiizsed  amcmgst  the  people 
on  the  Bocesakia  oi  Pius  IX.  who  now  came  to  the  thrraio 
with  a  heart  oyerflowing  with  Ioto  for  his  people,  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  contribute  to  their  welfare,  and  to  promote 
the  developement  of  rational  liberty.  His  first  act  was  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty.  With  the  terms  on  which  that 
great  indulgence  was  conceded,  most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted.  Before,  however^poceedlng  to  examine  the 
policy  of  the  steps  by  which  His  Holiness  sought  to  inau- 
gurate the  new  era  of  enlightened  progrew,  uie  character 
of  those  suicidal  measures  by  which  his  designs  were 
thwarted,  and  the  instniments  employed  to  excite  and  foster 
a  revolution  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and 
destructive  of  the  dawning  hopes  of  Italian  freedom,  we 
think  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  insert  some  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  that  charity,  gentleness,  (Ability,  and 
sMet  sense  of  justice  which  are  prominent  characteristics 
ofhis  disposition:  we  give  them  in  Mr  .Maguire's  own  words: — 

One  da;  a  little  fellow,  all  in  tear*,  attempted  to  nuUce  U»  wi^ 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss  guards,  to  preseot  a  petition.  The 
Pope,  hearing,  the  noise,  inquired  as  to  its  cause,  and  sent  for  the 
petition.  It  was  in  these  words  : — "  Most  Holjr  Father,  mj  mother 
IS  old  and  infirm.  I  am  too  joung  to  support  her  life  and  soiaa. 
Our  landlord,  a  bad  man,  will  turn  us  out  to-morrow  if  we  don't  pay 
hitn  the  four  scudi  we  owe  him.  Deign  to  lend  them.  I  will  pay 
TOU  when  1  am  bigger."    "  What  ti  jour  name,  my  good  child,  and 


are  yon  ?"  asked  the  Pope. 


"  1  am  Paul ;  and  I  am  ten 
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yean  old."  "  Wbkt  trade  is  jour  &tber?''  He'i  waitti^  in  Para- 
dise for  us  these  ten  yeari,"  aoBwered  the  little  feUow,  with  an  accent 
of  touchiog  emotion.  ''And  your  mother?"  inquired  the  Pope. 
"  She  emhroiders  and  prays  from  morning  to  nif^ht."  Haring  asked 
the  child  where  he  lived,  and  been  told,  the  Pope  d«ured  nim  to 
come  on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  would  give  him  what  his  mother 
wasted.  In  the  meantime  inquiries  were  made,  which  prored  that 
the  statement  of  the  child  was  correct :  and  when  he  came  again, 
the  Pope  gsTe  him  ten  sondl.  **  I  did  not  ask  yon  for  ten,"  taia  the 
little  fellow,  and  he  gave  back  six.  **  Take  them  again,  my  good 
child,*'  uid  the  Pope,  "  and  tell  your  mother  I  will  look  after  bar 
tor  the  future." 

Not  content  with  ^ving  alms  in  the  street,  or  to  those  who  sf>i^ed 
to  him  personally  or  fay  ^tition,  the  Pope  himself  visited  many  an 
abode  of  poverty,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  its  occupants  with 
his  own  hand.  The  same  band  smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  nek  in 
the  public  hospitals  (which  he  always  viHited  without  the  possibility 
of  bis  intentions  being  previously  made  known),  and  administered  to 
the  dying  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 

One  night  a  person,  in  a  lay  habit,  entered  one  of  the  public  bospt- 
tals,  and  beiog  attracted  by  the  groans  of  a  patient,  approached  the 
bed  00  which  he  lay.  The  sufferer  was  a  poor  French  artist,  who, 
fieeliog  that  he  was  dying,  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  aerrlces  of  & 
priest.  The  almoner  was  looked  for  in  vain  ;  but  the  Pope— for  it 
was  he— administered  the  last  Sacraments  to  the  poor  man,  who  died 
In  his  arms.    Next  day  the  almoner  was  dismissed. 

Other  institutiODS  were  viuted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
abuses  laid  bare  to  the  vigilant  eye  of  one  who,  even  in  the  most 
wretched  of  criminals,  recognised  a  brother.  Qentle  and  merdfol 
to  every  form  of  suffering,  whether  the  malady  were  of  the  soul,  the 
mind,  or  the  body,  the  Pope  was  inexorable  to  those  who  oppressed 
or  defrauded  the  helpless  or  the  poor;  and  many  salutary  examples 
were  given,  by  fine  or  by  dismissal,  to  officials  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous public  institutions,  who  were  soon  made  to  know  that  the  least 
oiFence  against  charity  or  justice  would  not  go  unpunished.  Ajid  no 
class  of  his  subjects  excited  in  his  breast  a  livelier  compassion  than 
the  j)Oor  imprisoned  debtors,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  the 
victims  of  their  own  folly  and  extrav^ance,  but  many  more  of  whom 
were  victims  of  the  fraud  or  the  tyranny  of  others.  To  these  hia 
visits  were  indeed  those  of  an  angel  of  mercy ;  for  his  band  flong 
open  their  prison  door,  and  his  generosity  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  commencing  a  new  career. 

Ever  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  educating  the  young— « 
duty  to  which  he  had  already  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life — the 
Pope  was  determined  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  bow  his  wishes  in  that 
respect  were  carried  out ;  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  ha 
did  not  make  one  of  his  unannounced  and  unexpected  viiita.  ThaM 


On  a  day  in  Marcb,  1647,  two  priests,  who  had  come  in  a  hired 
carriage,  asked  permission  to  see  the  schools  in  a  certain  street.  The 
teachers  were  rather  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  ;  and  one  of  tliein 
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Mid,  **  Certaiiil;  tbe  Pop«  wonld  not  like  straogan  to  b»  admitted  to 
the  school  exerciees  witfiout  an  order."  "  Yon  are  miitakeni'*  said 
the  Pope,  throwii^  open  his  oloak.  He  then  took  a  saat,  inquired 
ioto  everjthiog.  examined  the  papils,  and  distributed  priaes  to  tho 

deserTing. 

On  another  occasion  he  desired  to  witness  for  himself  the  opera- 
don  of  the  Night  Schools,  which  had  been  specially  established  for 
artiBans,  and  otoers  who,  being  employed  during  the  daj,  could  not 
attend  the  ordinarr  schools  ;  and  leaving  the  Quirinal  at  night,  in  a 
hired  carriage,  and  attended  by  one  of  bis  chamberlains,  tbe  Pope  wa» 
enabled  to  ju^e  for  himself  of  the  ralua  of  these,  the  most  interest- 
ing, if  not  tbe  most  uaeAil,  of  the  Boman  schools. 

As  ui  instaoM  of  the  manner  in  whioh  he  correotsd  abnaes  and 
administered  juatioe  with  his  own  band,  may  be  mentioned  the  fol. 
lowing. 

Sbortly  after  his  accession,  as  he  was  going  into  the  garden  of  the 
Qoirinal,  a  soldier,  on  duty  held, out  a  regulation  loat.  The  Pope 
took  it,  and  fouod  it  to  bo  bad.  "  Do  you  always  get  bread  litce 
this  ?"  asked  the  Holy  Father.  Always,  your  Holiness,"  replied 
the  soldier.  **  Well,  we  will  look  to  it."  Next  day  he  asked  for  a 
loaf  of  the  bread,  aod  found  it  just  the  same.  He  sent  for  tbe  pur- 
veyor, and  bad  him  at  once  arrested  and  sent  to  pribOD.  to  be  tried 
for  the  fraud. 

Attached  thooffh  be  is  to  his  own  ftmily,  there  is  not  a 
single  membff  of  it  who  holds  any  public  office,  either  in 
the  Papal  states,  or  at  any  foreign  court.  Well  would  it 
be  for  th^  countries,  if  those  possessed  of  patron^e 
wotdd  divest  themselves  of  some  portion  of  that  famuy 
feeling  which  prompts  them  to  appoint  to  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument,  men  whose  only  claim  to  such  employment 
is  tiie  relationsldp,  not  always  honourable,  which  they  can 
boast  to  some  noble  or  distinguished  family. 

Having  thus  shown  that  whilst  in  his  private  capacity 
open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity,  in  instances  where  he 
sees  that  its  exercise  will  be  beneficial,  and  tbe  object 
not  unworthy  his  paternal  care,  he  is  most  careful  to 
avoid  ui^thing  which  wonld  bear  tbe  semblance  of  partiality 
or  nepotism,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  bun  in  the 
character  of  sovereign,  and  from  his  acts  judge  whether  he 
deserves  the  censure  with  which  the  English  press  and  the 
English  people  have  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  assailing 
bis  reputation.  Smnmoned  to  the  government  of  a  people 
long  inured  to  despotism — for  we  believe  the  warmest 
advocate  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  will  not  have 
the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  the  Papal  rule  was  not  a  des- 
potism— however  mild  Uiat  rule  may  have  been,  how- 
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ever  paternal  the  nHw,  the  ibna  of  gorer&nMot  was  not 
the  leea  a  deapotiBoa.  We  don't  mean  fait  a  DMnnait  to  bo 
uoderotood  as  mferrintf  that  the  gfOTcmment  was  tyrannlcalr 
we  nee  the  term  mer^y  as  defining  a  Bystem  in  which  Oi» 
people  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  the 
assessment  of  their  own  bortheus,  tike  levying  of  war  or  the 
making  of  peace,  as  opposed  to  the  constitutional  and 
repcibhcan  forms  oS  goremment  in  which  thcqr  possess  those 
li^ts  in  a  modified  or  absolute  maimer.  Adopting  then 
this  distmction,  which  we  consider  tolerably  clear  and 
generally  admitted*  we  think  we  may  without  danger 
of  contradiction  assert  that  the  Papal  govermuent  was  a 
despotism. 

Galled  then  to  the  head  of  such  a  goremment,  his 
first  acts  clearly  showed  his  detenzunation  to  put  an 
end  to  the  previously  existing  state  of  things,  and 
to  establish  in  its  place  a  form  of  government  more  conso- 
nant with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  of  the  age,  and 
more  conaistent  with  the  advancing  importance  of  popular 
opinion  as  a  power  in  the  state.  lie  was  aware,  however, 
that  a  sudden  change  from  a  condition  in  which  the  people 
had  no  poww,  to  one  in  which  they  should  possess  the  en- 
tire legislative  functions  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  calcula- 
ted to  exercise  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  stability  of 
hia  government,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  a  people 
long  unused  to  the  free  exercise  of  the&  elective  functions, 
rarely  perform  this  important  duty  with  calnmess  and  dis- 
cretion. The  candidate  who  pledges  himself  to  accomplish 
the  most  Utopian  projects,  is  alas  too  often  prefared  to  nim, 
who  with  more  prudence,  and  greidsr  honesty,  is  willing  to 
support  such  measures  as  will  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  his  constituents.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  have  we  not  ourselves  seen  in  our  own  country 
political  adventurers,  totally  destitute  of  character,  manipu- 
late the  people  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
elected  on  the  faith  of  pledges,  which  no  nonest  man  would 
accept,  and  which  they  never  meant  to  observe;  desert  on 
the  first  opportunity  the  cause  to  which  th^  had  sworn  to 
adhere,  and  then  seek  in  the  cold  shade  of  office,  or  the 
tomb,  oblivion  of  the  evils  which  their  perjury  produced. 
Should  we  then  bo  surprised  if  the  Pope  sought  to  discover 
whether  liis  people  were  prepared  for  those  liberties  whidi 
it  was  his  design  to  concede.   Nor  are  we  to  estimate  the 
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oonoeMioiu  he  made  by  thoee  which  hare  been  wrung  from 
proud  tyrants  by  the  united  poww  and  etrong  arm  of  a 

people,  already  lawfully  poeeeesed  of  freedom,  but  unjustly 
a&prrv^  of  its  enjoyment  by  the  unconstitutional  encroach- 
Qumta  of  unscrapulous  monarchs.  For  we  should  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  laudable  anxiety  of  a  merci&l  eoTereign 
to  endow  his  sul^eote  with  liberty  and  power  which  they  never 
before  had  tasted,  and  that  too  without  solieitation,  bv  the 
impnlM  of  his  own  generous  nataie»  in  the  hope  that  tnere- 
by  he  wonld  confer  on  his  subjects  the  greatest  privilege 
in  bis  power  to  bestow,  and  by  admitting  them  to  a  share 
in  the  adminis^ation  of  the  state,  excite  them  to  combine 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  goTemment  in  whose  continuance 
they  would  be  each  indivUually  interested.  But  this  ms 
not  to  be  done  by  recklessly  placing  in  their  hands  a  power 
which  they  eonla  not  know  how  to  empioy.  It  is  only  by 
moderate  reforms,  by  leading  them  on  gently,  step  by  step, 
that  a  people  long  unused  to  power  can  be  taught  to 
appreciate  its  utility.  A  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to 
siglit,  cannot  at  all  estimate  relative  distances,  which  to  a 
person  accustomed  to  see,  are  perfectly  well  defined.  The 
classie  authors,  over  whose  pages  seholan  love  to  ponder, 
are  nonsense  to  a  child  i^orant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
language ;  but  teach  the  child  his  rudiments,  bring  him  along 
throngh  the  primary  steps  of  learning,  and  he  will  come  in 
time  to  unaerstand  and  appreciate  thoee  beauties  with 
which  the  scholar  is  enchanted.  So  a  young  peo^e,  or  a 
people  in  whose  government  a  change  is  to  be  made,  for 
they  are  in  relaticm  to  the  new  state  of  things  in  a  manner 
bom  ^!;ain,  must  be  taught  the  radimenta  of  self-govern- 
ment before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  study  or  applicar 
tion  of  its  more  diflBcult  mysteries. 

We  do  not  criticise  veiy  severely  the  language  of  a  gram- 
mar, nor  apply  to  its  style  the  standard  of  classical  authors : 
DOW  tlie  iirst  steps  of  the  Pope's  reforms  may  not  inaptly  be 
styled  the  gprammarof  eelf-gOTemment,  and  we  demand  there- 
fore that  the  concessions  ofthe  Pope  shall  not  be  tested  by  the 
full  measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  long  established  consti- 
tutional governments,  but  that  it  shall  be  tried  in  connexion 
with  the  character  of  the  people  he  was  about  to  enfmn- 


fitled  to  receire,  with  advfmtage  to  themaelveB  and  safety 
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to  the  state.  Tried  by  such  a  test,  we  think  that  the  con- 
ceBsious  made  were  as  ample  as  rationally  could  be  yielded, 
keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  intended 
merely  as  a  forerunner  of  still  more  ample  popular  reforms. 
Having,  u  we  have  before  stated,  inaugurated  his  govern- 
ment by  a  general  amnesty,  he  next  proceeded  to  cany 
out  the  expectations  which  his  known  tendency  to  libera- 
litv  excited.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  April  he  pnb- 
lisaed  a  constitution  embracing  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  on  the  lotli  of  November,  1847,  the 
council  therein  promised  was  solemnly  assembled,  amidst 
the  enthusiasm  of  tlte  people.  The  objects  of  calling  toge- 
ther this  council  were  explained,  by  what  is  termed  a  "pro- 
prio  motu,"  which  was  promulgated  on  the  1 5th  of  October 
previous. 

When,  hj  our  circular  of  the  19tb  of  April  but,  we  atmoaooed 
our  iatmtion  to  choose  and  call  to  Rome  respectable  persoDS,  frma 
each  province  of  the  Pontific^  dominionst  oar  object  was  to  form  a 
Council  of  State,  and  thna  endow  the  Pontifical  Government  with 
an  institution  jnstlj  appreciated  bj  the  other  Eoropean  QoTem- 
ments,  and  which,  in  former  times,  constituted  the  glory  of  the 
States  of  the  Holj  Bee,  a  fiflorj  due  to  the  genius  of  the  Boman 
Pontiffs.  We  are  persuaded  that,  when  assisted  by  the  talent  and 
experience  of  persons  honoured  with  the  sufiVages  of  entire  pn>> 
vincca,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  boldly  to  take  in  band  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  impart  to  it  a  character  of  utility,  which  is 
the  object  of  our  solicitude.  This  result  we  are  certun  to  attain. 
Our  fixed  determination,  combined  with  the  moderation  of  the  puUie 
mind,  munt  enable  us  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seed  already  sown. 
We  will  thus  show  the  entire  world,  through  the  medium  of  our 
voices  and  the  press,  and  by  our  attitude,  that  a  population  inspired 
by  religion,  devoted  to  its  prince,  and  gifted  with  ^ood  sense,  knows 
how  to  appreciate  a  political  blessing,  and  express  its  gratitude  with 
order  and  moderation.  This  is  the  onlj  price  we  demand  in  reoon^ 
pense  of  our  constant  aolicitnde  for  the  public  welfare,  and  we  con* 
fidently  hope  to  obtain  it.  Trusting  in  the  aid  of  Divine  Providenee 
and  wishing  our  sovereign  resolutiona  to  be  executed,  we  have  decreed 
the  following  of  our  own  accord,  having  duly  considered  tbt  matt*r» 
and  in  virtue  of  our  supreme  authority  : — 

"ORGAHISATIOH  Or  THB  COONCIL  OT  STATB. 

"  The  Council  of  State  is  to  be  composed  of  a  cardinal-president, 
a  prelate,  vice-president,  and  24  counciUors,  named  by  the  provinces, 
and  who  are  to  have  fixed  salaries.  Each  province  will  return  a  coun- 
cillor, Bologna  2,  and  Rome  and  its  vicinity  4. 

**  The  second  parw-aph  relates  to  the  mode  of  election  and  nomi- 
nation of  the  councilors. 

**  They  are  to  be  divided  into  four  sections  i.first,  of  I^islatioo  ; 
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twondf  of  finance ;  tiiird*  of  internal  administretioni  coraineree,  and 
nunnfactures ;  fonrtb*  of  the  arm^,  pnblic  works,  priaoni,  ttc. 

**  The  Oonodl  u  inctitnted  to  mm*X  Uit  Pope  in  die  administration  j 
to  gfre  its  ofunion  on  matters  of  goTemment*  conoeoted  with  the 
gVMral  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  the  proTiQces ;  on  the 
reparation  of  laws,  their  modificatioD,  and  all  adminiatrative  regu- 
lations ;  on  the  creaUon  and  redemption  of  public  debts  ;  the  impo- 
sition or  reduction  of  taxes  ;  the  alineation  of  the  property  and 
estates  belonging  to  the  OoTemment ;  on  the  cesaton  of  contracts  ; 
on  the  onatoms*  tariff  and  the  conolusion  of  treaties  of  commerce  ; 
ui  the  bni^t  of  the  State,  the  verification  of  the  accounts  and 
general  expenditure  of  the  administration  of  the  State  and  provincea ; 
on  the  revision  and  reform  of  the  present  orgaaiution  of  district 
and  provindal  councils,"  A;o. 

Still  keeping  in  mind  that  this  was  but  the  basis  of  a 
reform  still  more  comprehensive,  we  consider  that  all  im- 
partial and  right-thinking  persons  will  see,  in  this  council 
elements,  which  if  wisely  and  honestly  directed,  were  cal- 
colated  to  bring  about  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  which 
b^  careful  culture  might  have  been  made  to  produce  substan- 
tial and  enduring  improvements  in  the  social  and  national 
interest  of  the  Papal  states. 

The  Provincial  Bepntieswho  formed  this  Council  met 
under  the  nresidency  of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  The  Pope 
addressed  them  in  a  brief  but  spirited  harangae,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  "  I  have  three  millions  of  subjects, 
as  witnesses  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished  much  to 
unite  my  subjects  witli  me,  and  to  ascertain  and  provide  for 
tJieir  necessities.  It  was  particularly  to  ascertain  those 
wants,  and  to  provide  better  for  Uie  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  that  I  have  assemhled  you  in  a  permanent 
Council."  To  which  the  Deputies  replied  in  an  address,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  We  have  often  seen 
reforms  imposed  by  popular  exigencies,  developing  them- 
selves amidst  tumults  and  collisions.  Their  conquest  cost 
tears  and  blood.  But,  amongst  us  it  is  the  first  and  most 
venerable  auUiority  of  all  which  wishes  to  initiate  us  in 
the  {nvgress  of  civilization.'*  Having  thus  concluded  the 
formal  part  of  their  convocation,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
summoned.  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  Uiat  superstructure,  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  confer 
upon  his  people  not  merely  that  momentary  pleasure  whidi 
such  a  change  in  a  people  s  prospects  is  wont  to  excite,  but 
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that  lasting  and  endnriag  happiness  which  results  from  wiae 
legislation,  all  were  anaMd,  the  eyes   of  the  woild 
were  fixed  upon  this  mt^nanimons  soTereignr  who  untrmm- 
melled  by  forms,  however  venerable  from  their  antiqsi^, 
was  anxions  to  promote  the  freedom  of  his  snlyeets  whilst 
preserving  intaet  the  sacnd  deposit  which  had  been  traoa- 
mitted  throa^h  1^  Uug  coarse  of  oghteoa  hundred  years. 
The  STmpathies  of  every  geueruds  nation  were  excited  in  be- 
halfor the  Pontffi'.  Addresses  poured  in  upon  him,  evraifrom 
thoee  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  belief.  America  waa 
foremost  in  this  manifestation ;  from  Ngv  York  there  came 
an  addreee,  emanating  horn  Puritans  and  the  descendants 
of  Puritans,  expressive  of  their  admiration  of  his  noble 
conduct,  and  of  a  hope  that  success  would  attend  his  efibrta 
to  elevate  the  Roman  nation  to  that  position  ithieh  its 
ancient  glory  and  renowned  achievemoits  entitled  It  to 
occupi^.   But  the  Pope's  course  was  not  free  itom  danger. 
Austxia,  naturally  fear^  of  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  in  the  centre  of  a  country,  in 
which  she  had  so  large  a  stahe,  and  dreading  that  a  union 
of  all  the  Italian  states  might  be  formed,  under  the  ampi- 
ees  of  the  liberal  Pontiff,  wnich  would  tezxtunate  her  power 
in  Ital^,  looked  vrith  suspicion  npon  his  tendency  townrde 
liberal  institutions.  Accordingly  on  the  plea  of  protecting 
the  Pope  from  danger  from  his  factious  Bubiects,  she 
occupiea  Ferrara,  with  a  large  force  under  AadetzlEy. 
This  ^ss  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  independmt 
eorereiga  was  met  by  a  spiritedproteston  thepart  of  the  Papal 
government.    Nor  was  this  remonsbrance  unsupported 
by  more  cogent  arguments.   For  thou«^  averse  from  any 
referoice  to  physical  force,  the  Pope  felt  it  would  be  highly 
improper  and  unworthy  his  di^^  to  permit  such  an 
interference  without  displaying  nis  power  to  msbt  sncfa 
encroachments. 

He  therefore  called  upon  his  people  and  nobly  they  res- 
ponded to  his  summons.  Even  monks  seemed  to  hare 
imbibed  Uie  martial  ardour  of  wamors^  and  came  forth 
from  their  silent  cloisters  to  do  battle  in  so  holy  a  cause. 
AH  thoughts  of  reform  were  for  the  time  abandoned,  and 
the  universal  cry  waB,'*Let  us  march  against  the  Austrians.** 
So  great  was  the  people's  enthuniasm  that  in  reading 
the  nistory  of  this  period,  we  almost  ftnoy  onrsetres 
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tranqHirted  to  that  time  when  Deniosthenee  called  forth 
Bnmeportionof  theoldspirit  oi  sncient  Atbdns,  and  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  those  gloiiouB  borsta  of  eloqnmee,  which  the 
condition  of  his  coontr;  evoked-^the  Athnuans  as  one  man 
cried  out,  "  Iiet  us  mareh  against  Philips—let  us  fi^t  fbr 
ear  liberty — ^let  %a  eonqver  or  die."  Bnt  as  amongst  the 
Athenians  there  were  worthless  and  designing  men,  in  whom 
alaa  the  people  too  much  traated^  who  were  willing  to  sell 
their  counlrv  to  the  slaTcay  of  tha  Ring,  so  also,  there 
were  in  the  Papal  states  men  base  enou^to  be  false  to  the 
loyal  pledges  tofiy  had  given,  base  enough  to  betray  their 
rtuer  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  atrng^a  for  their 
emancipation,  and  who  having  nothing  themselves  to  lose, 
hesitated  not  to  plunge  their  fdlow  subjects  into  the  worst 
of  all  slavery,  the  slavery  of  their  own  unbridled  paaaions, 
excited  by  evil-minded  and  designing  men,  who  reoo^sed 
laws  but  to  violate  themi  and  bywhom  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  pnnierty,  of  peraonB  and  of  r^igion,  were  ruthlessly 
trampled  upon.  In  addition  to  these  demagogues,  there  were 
also  those  who,  viewing  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  "  Scarlet 
Woman,"  and  its  visible  head,  as  Antichrist  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  enemy  of  our  Saviour,  not  in  that  of  his  vice- 
gerent,* looked  forward  to  the  downfall  of  the  papacy  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  that  foul  superatitioa 
of  which  the  Pope  is  considered  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  what  they  r^;ard  aa  ue  only  pore 


The  poHtMai  demagc^ues,  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  Mastai's  election,  hoped,  from  his  known  tendency  to 
liberal  institutions,  that  they  would  be  able  to  excite  the 
people  to  demand  more  than  it  could  be  considered,  safe  to 
grant,  and,  therefore,  they  employed  the  very  assemblinga  of 
uie  people  for  the  purpose  of  ezpresaing  thdr  gratitude  for 
the  concessions  that  had  been  made,  as  an  instrument  to 
create  discontent.  That  arch-rebel,  Mazzini,  states  this 
very  plainly  in  his  manifesto,  in  which  he  says — "  Profit 
by  the  least  concesaian  to  assembU  in  masses,  were  it  only 
to  teati/y  gratitude.  Fetes,  aonffs,  assemblies,  numerous 
relatiana  eatablished  between  men  of  all  opinions,  suffice  to 


•  *'  Anti "  kas  two  meamngs,  one  signi0eB  '<  agemut,"  the  utber 
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make  ideas  ^ah  oult  to  gwe  the  people  the  feeling  of  iti 
strength  utm  rendef  it  exacting"  ThuB  were  the  means 
adopted  br  a  oratefal  people  peirerted  into  a  rnedinm  for 
the  Bpreaa  of  cusaffeOtion,  and  the  introduction  of  a  policy 
roinoofl  to  troe  liberty,  and  prodoctdTe  of  the  most  distu- 
tnras  impedimoitB  to  sabatantial  progrees.  The  proposed 
objects  01  the  aasociation  formed  by  those  who  acknowledged 
Mazzioi  as  their  leader,  are  dearly  pointed  out  in  the  rues 
by  which  that  aasociation  was  governed.  From  them  we 
sdiect  the  following > 

1.  The  Booie^  ia  fbnned  for  tlie  inffispmiable  deBtruetian  of 
■U  th«  GoTernnMnU  of  tb«  Peniiuula,  and  to  form  a  nagle  state  of 
all  Italj  in  republican  form  .  ...  80.  Members  vho  will  not  obey 
tb«  ordera  of  the  oeoret  sooietj,  and  those  who  unveil  its  mysteries, 
shall  be  pmgnarded  without  remiMion.   SI.  The  secret  tribunal  shaU 


immediate  exeoation.  32.  The  associate  who  shall  refuse  to  execate 
the  sentence  shall  be  held  perjured,  and  as  such  put  to  death  on  tbe 
■pot.  83.  If  the  victim  succeed  in  escaping,  be  shall  be  pursued  io- 
cessantl;  in  every  place  ;  and  the  guilt;  shall  be  struck  b;  an  inris- 
iblfl  hand,  were  De  sheltered  on  the  bcMom  of  his  mother,  or  in  the 
tabernacle  of  Christ ...  54.  Each  tribunal  shall  be  competent  oot 
only  to  judge  guilty  adepts,  but  to  pat  to  death  all  persons  whom  it 
shall  devote  to  death. 

These  were  the  objects  for  which  tiiat  assoeiatitni  was 
formed,  of  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  image  of  the 
Saviour  should  be  elected  perpetual  president.  The  pro- 
position is  contained  in  the  following  words. 

"  n  socio  L.  P.  U.  propone  al  circolo  popolu%  di  inalzare 
fimmaaine  del  salvatore  come  presidente  perpetuo  e  cos)  si 
paol'  aenominare  Dio  e  popolo. 

Signed,      G.  Achilli. 

Votata  fu  ammessa  per  acclamasdone." 

The  members  of  this  club,  who,  we  have  heard,  were  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  with  a  nobleman,  not  distantly  con- 
nected with  some  oi'  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  of 
England,  though  his  being  the  accredited  representative  of 
this  country  has  been,  and  of  course  truly,  oenied,  worked 
BO  well  that  in  a  short  period  they  were  enabled  to  effect  tbe 
great  object  of  their  union,  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome.  The  press,  which  had  been  freed  from  the  ceIUO^ 
ship  previously  existing,  set  no  bounds  to  its  licence,  snd 


pointing  out  one  or  two  associates  for  its 


more  eonseions  of  its  straigth, 
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became  "  more  exacting"  in  its  doniaiula.  It  wonld  be  use'- 
leas  and  uiiiutereatiug  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  acta  by 
which  that  foul  consummation  was  brought  about  which 
deprived  Rome  of  its  ruler,  the  people  of  their  father.  The 
PopeB  prime  minister  was  slain.  Tlie  Quirinal  was  sur- 
rounded, and  although  the  brave  spirit  of  the  Pontiff  never 
quailed,  though  he  declared  his  firm  purpose  not  to  grant 
uy  thing  to  clamour,  it  was  evident  his  authority  was  at  on 
end,  and  tliat  none  of  his  acts  would  be  free  and  voluntary. 
We  extract  the  following  from  Mr.  Maguire's  book ;  the 
first,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  account  given  by  the  Dail^ 
Nma  correspondeat ;  the  second  is  &om  the  pea  of  our 
author. 

But  the  brntal  violence  to  which  hit  Holiness  eventaally,  thoush 
nnder  protest,  did  yield,  will  be  even  more  fully  understood  from  Uae 
following  passagen  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  DuUa  Newh 
written  by  a  gentleman  whose  communications  to  that  joarnal  exdted 
the  greatest  attention  at  the  time 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was  evident  that  the  die  was 
cast.  From  the  back  streets  men  emerged  bearing  aloft  long  ladders 
wherewith  to  scale  the  pontifical  abode;  carts  and  waggons  were 
dr:igged  up  and  rang^cd  within  musket-shot  of  the  windows  to  protect 
the  assailants  in  their  determined  attack  on  the  palace  ;  the  cry  was, 
•  to  arms  !  to  arms  !'  and  musketry  began  to  bristle  in  the  approaches 
from  every  direction  ;  faggots  were  produi-ed  and  piled  up  agiunst 
one  of  the  condemned  gates  of  the  building,  to  which  the  mob  was  in 
the  act  of  setting  fire  when  a  brisk  discharge  of  firelocks  scattered 
the  besiegers  in  that  quarter. 

"The  multitude  began  now  to  perceive  that  there  would  be  a  de- 
termined  resistance  to  their  further  operation,  but  were  confident 
that  the  Quirinal,  if  not  taken  by  storm,  must  yield  to  progre!i!>ive 
inroads.  The  drums  were  now  beating  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
disbanded  groups  of  regular  troops  and  carabineers  reinforcing  the 
ho5tile  display  of  assailants,  and  rendering  it  truly  formidable.  Ilan* 
dom  shots  were  aimed  at  the  windows,  and  duly  responded  to  ;  the 
outpostsi  one  after  another,  taken  by  the  people,  the  garrison  within 
being  too  scanty  to  man  the  outworks.  The  belfry  of  St.  Carlino, 
whicD  commands  the  structure,  was  occupied.  From  behind  the 
ei^uestrian  statues  of  Oastor  and  Pollux  a  group  of  sharpshooters 
plied  their  rifles,  and  about  four  o'clock  Monsignor  Palma,  private 
secretary  to  his  Holiness,  was  killed  by  a  bullet  penetrating  his  fore* 
head. 

"  As  if  upwards  of  6,000  troops  of  all  ranks  were  not  considered 
enough  to  reduce  the  little  garrison  of  a  couple  of  dozen  Swiss,  two 
six-pounders  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  were  drawn  up  and 
duly  pointed  against  the  main  gate,  and,  a  truce  having  been  pro- 
claimed, another  deputation  claimed  entrance  and  audience  of  the 
Pope,  which  the  monarch  ordered  to  be  allowed.   The  deputation 
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were  hearers  of  thv  people'*  ultimittvm,  which  was  a  reprcMluction  of 
the  five  points  before  stated,  and  the;  now  declared  that  they  woald 
allow  his  Holiness  one  ht/ur  to  amrider  ;  ifter  which,  if  not  adopted, 
thry  annuunctd  thtirfirmpurpote  to  brtak  into  thf  (^rituxl,  ana  ptt 
to  death  every  inmate  tker«oft  wUh  tke  loU  and  nagb  eae§pti-it  kU 
ffoilHeuhintnelf. " 

Who  will  attempt,  on  rational  grounds,  to  account  for  this  abomi- 
nable ontr^e  ?  If,  Indeed,  the  palace  assailed  with  such  savage  fur; 
had  been  the  dwelling^pliuse  of  some  fonl  tjrant,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Ills  people— of  mhoc  hardened  monster,  to  whose  esrs  tbe  cries  and 
groans  of  bis  subjects  were  as  sweet  music — of  some  wret(4i,  dead  to 
every  K^od  and  generous  emotion,  and  whose  greatest  delight  it  wis 
to  oppress  and  trample  apon  those  unhappily  subject  to  hisswayr~ 
ihen  might  the  world  comprehend  and  account  for  the  dark  doings  of 
this  flay  of  shame  and  terror.  But  the  monarch  thus  brutally  oat- 
r^ed,  was  tbe  best  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  of  living  men, — in 
whose  breast  ever  welled  a  fountain  of  lore,  and  charity,  and  compas- 
sion, — whcse  every  thought,  from  the  moment  that  he  rose  in  tbe 
morning,  till  he  last  knelt  to  his  God  at  night,  was  of  doing  good — 
how  he  could  improve  and  elevate  his  people — bow  he  could  promote 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interests — ^now  be  could  most  effec- 
tually minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  tbe  suffiering,  and 
the  sick — how  he  could  most  securely  train  tbe  young  in  intelligence 
and  virtue,  raise  up  the  fallen,  and  restore  the  erring  to  the  right 
path.  His  was  a  brow  that  never  contracted  in  resentment — bis  an 
eje  that  never  flashed  with  anger — hia  a  month  that  never  uttered 
words  of  scorn  or  contempt ;  hut,  ever  gentle,  ever  merciful,  ever 
good,  Hus  IX.  seemed  bom  to  attract  towards  him  the  hearts  and  win 
the  confidence  of  mankind.  But  tbe  base  and  bad  took  advantage  of 
tboae  qualities  which  command  the  respect  of  tbe  good,  and  despised 
the  gentle  and  benign  sovereign  for  the  lack  of  that  sternness  ana  that 
rigour  which  they  could  alone  appreciate,  but  which  formed  no  ele- 
ment in  the  sweet  character  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

The  plotters  Had  done  their  work  too  effectually  to  allow  of  hope 
for  their  return  to  reason.  The  moderate  were  shocked  at  toe 
excesses  perpetrated  in  the  prostituted  name  of  liberty  ;  but  they 
were  powerless  in  this  hour  of  frenzy,  nor  could  their  voice  oe 
heard  in  the  wild  storm  of  popular  commotion.  The  power  of  tbe 
Pope  was  utterly  paralysed,  and  his  personal  safety  in  danger.  To 
repeat  the  words  of  the  Duke  d'Harconrt, "  The  authority  of  tbe 
Pope  ia  now  absolutely  null  It  exists  only  in  namc^  ami  aoae  of  kU 
acts  wilt  be  free  and  voluntary." 

The  Pope  then  fled  from  Borne,  and  "was  Feceived  by  the 
Einff  of  Naples  with  the  most  generons  hospitality.  But 
the  Holy  Father  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  an  exile. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  French  he  was  ^ain  restored  to 
his  rightful  throne.  We  have  not  entered  into  any  account 
of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  republicans.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  our  readers  to  the  principles  by  which  they 
were  guided,  and  to  state  that  they  fully  acted  up  to  them. 
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Those  who  desire  a  detail  of  their  acta  will  find  them  re- 
counted by  Mr.  Maguire,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  fair  in 
a  mere  review,  to  extract  such  a  number  of  passages  as 
inight  lead  persons  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
penuing  his  graphic  wofk.  Our  object  is  ratiier  to  induce 
them  to  read  the  book,  for  we  consider  it  highly  creditable 
in  its  execution,  and  moat  praiseworthy  in  its  design.  He 
himsdf,  in  his  preface,  expresses  a  hope  that  this  object, 
viz.,  the  removal  of  that  prejudice  which  obscures  tlie  judg- 
ment of  many  well-intentioned  men,  may  be  accompushed 
by  means  of  his  book.    Ue  thus  writes : 

f  shall  only  add,  hi  concluaion,  the  ezpresnon  of  a  sincere  and 
iMirc-felt  hope,  that  this  vt^me  inagr  have  the  effect  of  remoTing 
ffom  the  mtodt  of  many  honest  and  wdt-intentioned  readers,  the 
dark  veil  with  which  ignoranoe  and  pr^udice  have  obscured  the  truth, 
^^md  that  these  pages  may  enable  the  conscientious  of  every  com- 
OMQion  to  comprehend  the  character  and  appreciate  the  virtues  of 
one  of  the  beat  of  Men,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  Rulers,  and 
one  of  the  most- illustrious  of  Popes. 

The  Pope's  first  act  on  receiving  the  intimation  that  he 
was  to  return,  was  the  publication  of  an  amnesty.  He 
shortly  afterwards  set  out  on  his  return.  The  whole  course 
of  his  journey  back  resembled  rather  the  triumph  of  a 
victorious  general,  than  the  return  of  a  sovereign  who  had 
been  ezpwjed,  by  the  desire,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  his 
people.  The  citizens  of  Rome  went  forth  to  meet  him,  flung 
themselves  before  his  chariot  to  implore  his  protection,  and 
such  was  their  anxiety  tocatch  a  glimpse  of  their  long  absent 
parent,  that  the  escort  which  accompanied  him  could  witli 


like  that  which  a  lamily  accords  to  its  head,  who  after  a  long 
absence  necessitated  by  untoward  circumstancea^retnms  once 
more  to  bless  them  with  his  presence. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  his  dominions,  than  he  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  disastrous  evils  which  the  revolu- 
tion had  caused.  The  greatest  misery  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  resulting  from 
the  orer  issue  of  paper  money ;  this  evil  bias  not  yet  been 
completely  cured,  and  its  existence  has  lessened  considerably 
his  power  of  effectually  carrying  out  the  reforms  he  so  much 
deaires.  The  strictest  economy  was  necessarr  for  this 
purpose,  and  now  fortunately,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
he  will  soon  have  the  gratification  of  beholding  his  king- 
dom in  a  flonrishing  condition.   The  introduction  of  gas, 


Indeed  his  reception  was  not  un- 
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and  the  establishment  of  railwnyB.  to  both  of  which  projects 

he  is  particularly  favourable,  will  soon  place  this  country 
on  a  par  with  those  which  boast  their  forwardness  in  the 
race  of  civilization.  The  generalidea  which  prevails,  that  the 
priests  absorb  all  the  offices  in  the  state,  is  most  erroneous, 
for  tiie  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  to  laymen,  is  as  one  to 
eighty ;  ana  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  engross  the 
wealtn  of  the  state,  for,  from  a  statistical  account  famished 
by  Mr.  Magiiire,  itappeara  that  whilst  there  are  employed 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  the  government,  which 
without  any  unfairness  might  belong  exclusively  to  eccle- 
siastics, one  hundred  ana  sixty  ecclesiasticSt  at  salaries 
amounting  to  thirty-six  thottsa^  one  hundred  and  twenty 
setidi,  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  laymen^  at  salaries 
amounting  to  sixty-one  thousand  eight  httnared  and  thirty' 
six  scudi.  Somuchforpriestly  rule,  and  further: — the  people 
prefer  ecclesiastics  to  laymen,  for  M.  de  Bayneval  thus 
writes  on  this  subject: — 

Bat  here  a  enrioas  fiict  prefects  itself  to  our  eonsiderstion. 
The  promneeM  admmittered  by  laymtn,  amongst  others  those  of  Ferrara 
and  Canierioo,  are  tendaig  deputatiutt  mpM  depidatioft  to  the  govern- 
tnent /or  permiMguM  to  June  a  pbblatb  appointed.  The  people  are 
not  accustomed  to  lay  delegates.  They  refuned  chedwnce  and  reipeet 
to  these  latter,  Tht^  aeeuae  them  of  eonjmng  their  itderest  to  their 
own  famiUei ;  and  there  is  nothing,  even  to  their  wives,  which  does 
not  give  rise  to  questions  of  precedence  and  etiquette.  In  a  word* 
the  government  which  to  satisfy  this  pretended  desire  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  presided  over  by  laymen,  reserved  a  certain  number  of. 
places  fur  them,  finds  this  disposition  opposed  by  the  population  them* 
selvet. 

As  there  might  arise  a  misunderstanding  from  the  use  of 
the  term  "prelate,"  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  the 
Roman  prelates  are  not  at  all  bound  to  enter  into  Aofy 
orders. 

As  we  have  now  brought  the  Pope  back  to  Rome,  it  may 
not  prove  nninterestingto  place  before  our  readers  the  course 
of  bis  diuly  life.   "We  quote  from  Mr  Maguire: — 

He  rises  before  six  o'clock,  and  celebrates  Hass  every  morning  in 
the  vear.  Kot  content  with  this  act  of  priestly  devotion,  he  hears 
another  Mass.  He  then  gives  audience  to  his  Secreta^  of  State,  on 
matters  of  public  importance,  and  next  to  his  Major  Domo,  on  the 
affairs  of  his  household.  He  next  receives  the  letters  addressed  to 
him,  which,  as  I  shall  have  reason  to  show,  are  of  the  most  varied 
character.  These  he  carefully  reads,  and  places  in  tbe  hands  of  his 
Private  Se<^tary,  for  further  information,  or  to  be  pti  once  acted 
upon,  as  the  case  might  reqtdre.   At  ten,  hia  audiences,  properly  to 
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called)  commence,  and  geiicntlly  lut  till  two.  He  then  dines,  bit 
fare  being  of  tfae  simpleit  kind.  At  three  he  frequently  drives  out. 
his  excur»iua  usnallyuccDpyintf  till  five.    At  five  the  audiences  are 

resumed,  and  continue  till  nine,  or  even  to  ten,  at  iii^ht.  The  au- 
diences being  over,  he  then  reHds  hia  office,  juat  as  any  ordinary  priest, 
and  retires  to  a  bed  as  simple  and  plain  an  belongs  to  the  humblest 
stadent  in  Rome.  Besides  spt^ciat  auiHcncea,  which  may  uccur  at 
any  momenti  each  day  is  set  apart  for  those  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
the  transaction  of  certain  classes  of  business,  connected  either  with 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Papal  States,  or  appertiining  to 
those  no  less  grave  matters  which  ileuiand  the  constant  consideration 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  various  fixed  audiences  which  are 
pven  atpresenton  each  day  in  the  week,  may  be  thus  particulariaed : — 

MoMoar. 

Hlomi»g. — Hta  Eminence  the  Secretary  of  Memorials,  and  the 
llinister  of  Arms.  The  first  Monday  of  the  month,  the  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  Secretary  of  Uvular 
Discipline,  who  has  audience  also  on  the  third  Monday.  The  leoond 
Monday,  the  Promoter  of  the  Faith.  The  fourth  Monday,  the  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Poor. 

Ssening. — Cardinal  Perfect  of  the  Segnatura,  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  Administrator  and  Secretary  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to  Princes. 

TUEtDAT. 

Jfurniw.*— Cardinal  Secretary  of  Briefii,  Cardinal  Fro-Datario, 
and  the  Under  Datario.  On  the  first  and  third  Tueadays  of  the 
month,  the  Cardinal  Visitor  of  the  Apostolical  Ospiaio  of  San  Htchele, 

and  Monsignur  the  Almoner. 

JSvening. —  The  Muster  of  the  Apostolic  P:iluce,  and  Monsig.  the 
Oommendatore  di  S.  Spirito.  The  second  Tuesday  of  every  month, 
Monsig.  President  of  the  Oonsulta,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
tribniuus  of  Rome. 

WBDHKSDaT. 

ilfontMg.— Minister  of  the  Public  Works,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  ofthe  Police,  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

Evening* — Monsig.  the  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office,  Monsig.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Consistory,  Monsig.  Secretary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affiursi  and  Monsig.  Secretary  of  Latin  Letters. 

TBOBSUaT. 

Morning. — Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office. 

£wiiuig.— Monsig.  the  Auditor  ofUis  Holiness,  and  the  Secretu-y 
of  Briefs  to  Princes.  Every  first  Thursday  evening,  the  Secretary 
of  Holy  Rites. 

Friday. 

Morning. — Cardinal  Secretary  of  Briefs,  Cardinal  Pro  Datario, 
and  Under  Dnturio,  Cardinal  Secretary  of  Memorials^  and  Monsig. 
Secretary  of  Sacred  Kites. 

Cardinal    FenitenUary,   and  Monsig.   Secretary  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars. 
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Batokdat. 


Jlfonili^. — Minister  of  the  Interior  snd  of  the  FMic^  and  Mimstir 
of  Finance. 

iSpffliMr.— Oardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  Moneir.  Secretary  of  Latin 
Letters.  Honng-  Secretary  of  the  Apostolic  YmU  The  last  of  Aeie 
00  the  third  Satnrdav  of  ever;  montn. 


Evemmf^. — Monsif;.  Secretary  of  Propagandaf  Monug.  Aaditorof 
HU  HolineiB,  and  Honsig.  the  Secretary  of  Studies 

Before  the  aboTe-mentioned  morning  audiences  coromenr«>  the 
Holy  Father  receives,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  OTerjr  day  of  the 
year*  his  Eminence  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  lus  plac^  Mooiig. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  charity  of  the  Pope  knows  no  limita.  Since  bis 
accession  to  the  Pontificate^  in  184Q,  Piua  the  Ninth  has 
spent;  in  eharitaUe  and  pious  works,  no  less  a  sum  than 

1,500,000  scudi— a  sum  fabuloos  in  amount,  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  his  private  resoarcee. 
These  consist  of  3i)d  scudi  a  month,  or  about  4,S00  scadi 
in  the  yew,  which  wonld  be  about  equal  to  £1,000  a-year 
of  English  money.  But  how  could  he  thus  spend  so  macb 
in  charity?  The  answer  is  ready.   Sovereigns  constantly 


Pope  devotes  to  the  relief  of  his  poorer  subjecte,  and  is 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  institutions  for  their 
benefit,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our 
notice. 

The  instiluticHis  Rome  and  first  ol£  those  devoted  to 
education.  It  is  an  old  and  oft-repeated  calumny  on  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  she  is  opposed  to  the  diflfusioa  of 
knowledge,  because,  it  is  argued,  iter  dominion  is  founded 
on  ignorance,  and  if  onco  the  light  of  learning  were 
permitted  to  penetrate  the  darkness  in  which  her  subjects  are 
enveloped,  her  reign  would  be  at  an  end,  and  her  power 
completely  destroyed.  We  have  said  above,  oftrrepeated, 
and  why  f  for  this  reason,  that  those  who  put  forward  these 
charges,  are  ignorant,  stubborn  and  self-suMcient  men,  who, 
when  the  statements  they  make  have  beeen  refuted  and 
proved  untrue,  imagine  they  can  produce  conviction  by  a 
reiteration  of  their  former  falsehood.  This  was  a  favorite 
method  with  James  the  Second — he  asserted  a  propositioa, 
and  as  often  as  wiser  people  ventured  respectmlly  to  show 
that  it  was  erroneous,  ne  asserted  it  again  in  exactly  the 
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BHine  words,  and  conceived  that  by  doing  so  he  at  once 
disposed  of  all  objecticms.  Bo  tliose  tourists  who  represent 
Italy  as  without  schools,  and  stigmatise  Catholicity  as 
opposed  to  the  diffusiofi  of  literature,  though  oflen  convicted 
of  falsehood,  hope  by  the  repetition  of  the  lie  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  truth,  and  thns  they  repeat  their  etatements 
as  James  did,  or  like  the  schoolmaster  described  by 
Goldsmith  wish  to  prove,  "  That  even  though  vanquish  d 
th^  can  argue  still."  We  have  often  heara  of  persons 
who  have  so  frequently  related  some  particular  story,  the 
facts  of  which  never  existed  out  of  their  imagination,  that 
they  at  last  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  came  to  consider 
them  as  having  actually  happened, "wid  no  matt^  bow  mar' 
velloQS  the  adventure,  or  how  impossible  the  circumstan- 
ces  of  the  tale,  tJieir  anger  would  be  immediately  rouBed, 
did  any  one  dare  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  narrative. 

But  with  none  of  these  have  we  any  concern,  they  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  excluded— for  they  have  either  de- 
signedly or  inadvertently  misled  those  who  trusted  to  them. 
Catholicitv  is  not  opposed  to  intellectual  progress,  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  is  intellectual  progreas  prejudicial  to  the 
intcorests  of  Catholicism.  If  knowledge  wci»  inimical  to 
the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  Chief  Priest  would 
not  be  found  in  the  van  of  educational  development. 
We  do  not  usually  iumisii  with  arms  the  man  whom  we  know 
has  a  design  on  our  litie — yet  the  Popes  are  guilty  of  this 
suicidal  policy,  if  learning  be  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
which  they  are  the  head.  Throughout  the  Papal  States 
there  is  not  a  town  or  city  that  cannot  boast  of  many 
schools  and  colleges,  and  not  a  few  of  them  possess  univer- 
sities of  very  considerable  celebrity. 

Nor  has  tnis  policy  been  confined  to  one  Pope.  Every 
member  of  that  long  and  unbroken  line  of  Pontiffs,  from 
Peter  to  Pius,  has  oeen  a  munificent  patron  and  encoura- 
ger  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In  fact  the  entire 
of  their  history  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  their  inlluence.  It  proves  that  tor  three  hundred 
years  tliey  combated  the  darkness  and  illumination  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  subsequently  withstood  and  enlight- 
ened the  depraved  barbarism  of  northern  nations  that 
swarmed  in  cotmtlees  myriads  to  break  up  the  wnwieldy 
mass  of  Roman  douAinion.     It  proves  tuat  when  arts 
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were  almost  lost,  and  science  had  oeiu^y  perished — when 
polished  languages  were  exchanged  for  tlie  Jam>n  of 
barbarous  invaders — when  humw  knowledge  witherra  at  the 
foul  contact  of  northern  barbarism,  and  human  inatitntious 
enunbled  into  dust  before  their  stormy  career ;  when 
one  overwhelming  deluge  of  ignormce,  ferocity,  rapine  wid 
blood  rolled  over  the  beauteous  plains  of  southern  Europe, 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  restrained  this  impetuous  tor- 
rent. In  their  dominions  science  found  a  Banetuary, 
knowledge  took  refuge  at  the  altar,  the  time-honored  roUe 
of  literature  were  placed  within  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and 
while  some  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  untaught  savf^, 
others  were  employed  in  collecting  and  restoring  all  that 
was  valuable  in  sacred  or  profane  antiquity.  But  wherefore 
should  we  write  upon  tMs  theme  ?  Impartial  history  bears 
out  our  assertions^  and  to  that  tribunal  we  eonhdently 
appeal.  Independently  of  what  history  relates,  we  can 
best  produce  convictian  b^  a  reference  to  existii^  facts,  and 
these  are  plentifully  furnished  by  our  author  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  many  institutions  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  learning,  which  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
Eternal  City,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting.  We  need 
not  refer  particularly  to  the  Irish,  English  or  Scotch  coll^;es. 
their  character  is  too  well  established  to  require  comment. 
The  fame  of  the  Propaganda  is  as  wide  spread  as  the  conn- 
tries  from  which  its  (dumni  arecongr^ted.  In  the  recent 
Polyglot  Academy  the  pupils  recitM  oratioDS  in  forty-Jew 
different  languages. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  College  we  shall  allow  Mr. 
Ma^fuire  to  speak  of  its  operation. 

To  give  anvthing  like  a  complete  ^lecount  of  the  Roman  OUegv 
would  require  a  separate  treatise  id  itself.  A  sketch  of  a  single 
Faculty  viU,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  curriculum, 
and  of  the  method  of  instruction.  Aa  it  is  upon  the  Faculty  of  Phil»> 
soph;  that  the  chu>acter  of  a  nniversitj  will  be  generally  fotuid  to 
depend,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  it  in  thle  case  as  an  example. 
This  Faonltj  is  conducted  by  nine  professors.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion extends  over  a  period  of  three  ^rears,  and  includes  the  fbllowiog 
subjects  :— 

Logic  and  Mathematics,         Moral  PhitoRophy, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  Physico-Chemistry, 
Mathematical  Phvsics,  Analytical  Geometry^ 

PhiloBophyof  Betigiont  Astronomy, 

Diffierential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
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In  the  6rBt  yearoftbie  courfte  of  Philosophy,  the  student  has  to 
attend  lectures  on  two  subjects  ;  hopo  and  Metaphysics,  and  Ele- 
inentary  Mathematics.  There  are  three  lectures,  of  an  boar  each 
every  day ;  two  being  devoted  to  the  Logic  and  Metapbysicst  and 
one  to  the  Mathematics.  In  the  second  year  of  PMlosopby,  the 
■tndent  attends  four  courses  of  lectures;  Moral  PbUosopby. 
Phyiiea-0hemiab7i  and  MMhematicid  Phydei,  for  an  hour  each 
every  day,  and  Analytical  Geometry  for  half-an-hoor  enry  aeeond 
day.  In  the  third  year>  the  student  attends  threo  courwi* — the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Astronomy,  and  the  Oalcului  {^lectures 
being  deliveied  on  each  of  these  subjects  every  day. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  the  machinery 
of  professorial  instruction  is  concerned,  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
in  tne  Roman  College  is  superior  to  that  of  any  university  or  college 
in  Oreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  not  excepting  ()zford  or  Cambridge. 
In  some  of  the  universities  lately  established  in  this  country 
creat  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  mathematical  studies. 
Yet  we  find  that  even  in  these  institutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Queen's  University  in  irelsnd,  a  single  professor  is  expected  to  teach 
every  branch  of  mathematics  ;  whiUt  in  the  Roman  College  there 
ore  in  general  four  distinct  chairs  appropriatrd  to  mathematical 
subjects.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  the  text  books  are 
written  by  the  Jesuits  uemselves.  Some  of  tnese  are  well  known  in 
Englud ;  such  as  the  Prme^tia  CbfcilA'  DffferaUiaHs  et  iHtegralit, 
UemmutCttbiuH  D^hmtiarumjimUarum  i  aactunAndnS  Curaffii. 

The  metaphysical  course  ia  very  ntensive.  It  is  principally  de- 
voted to  a  cntical  examination  of  the  varions  theories  of  Psychology. 
The  British  writers  who  attract  most  notice  are  Locke  and  Reid  ; 
bat  the  greater  part  of  the  Psychological  course  appears  to  be 
devoted  to  combating  the  fallacies  of  the  German  Metaphysicians. 

The  course  of  Astronomy  possesses  many  points  of  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  lithographed  treatise 
wbion  the  late  celebrated  Father  De  Vico  prepared  for  his  class. 
This  gives  it  a  marked  character  of  originality.  In  the  second  place, 
many  nrilliant  discoveries  have  of  late  years,  as  well  as  centuries  ago, 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Collegio  Romana ;  and  its 
observatory  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  In  studying  that  important  part  of  astronomy  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  time,  the  student  remembers  with  pride  that 
it  was  to  the  founder  of  the  Collie,  to  Gregory  XIII.,  we  owe  the 
correction  of  the  Calendar.  The  extent  of  the  astronomical  course 
may  he  judged  from  the  fict,  that  it  enters  fully  into  such  questions 
as  the  Lunar  Theory,  the  stability  of  the  Solw  System,  the  Secular 
and  Periodic  Variations,  the  effect  of  a  resisting  medium,  and  the 
figures  of  the  planets ;  all  these  questions,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
requiring  a  familiarity  with  the  highest  branches  of  mathematics. 

In  the  course  of  Phyfiico>Chemistry,  after  going  through  Chemistry 
proper,  and  the  theories  of  Light  and  Heat,  the  class  is  occupied 
with  experiments  in  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Galvanism.  These 
experiments  are,  however,  but  of  secondary  importance ;  the  main 
part  of  the  lectures  in  these  latter  subjects  being  devQted  to  dU- 
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cussing  the  inveitigations  of  Ampdre.  Arago,  Fw-m1»j,  ko.,  aod 
derelopiiu;  the  uveral  formulK  whwh  hmg  imgHtiiB  mad  deoCri* 
oitj  into  UM  domuD  of  naathenifcticfc 

It  is  not,  however,  bo  much  with  establishments  of 
this  character  that  we  have  to  do — what  we  chiefly  desire 
to  know,  ia  how  the  poor  and  humble  are  sitoated  with 
reference  to  this,  the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  man.  And  trnly  it  is  a  great  gift.  It  raises  man 
above  the  level  of  the  common  herd,  elevates  hia  thoughts, 
directs  his  judgment,  teaches  him  to  subject  his  passions 
to  the  government  of  reason.  It  is  the  hand-maid  of 
religion ;  without  religion  knowledge  is  a  curse,  but  when 
united,  they  refine  our  nature,  sanctify  our  aspirations, 
make  ambition  virtue,  and  bring  ub  nearer  Ood.  For  this 
purpose  and  to  show  tiiat  onr  statemmta  are  not  mere 
gratuitous  assertions  unsupported  by  facts,  we  shall 
again  quote  Mr.  Magnire,  and  although  our  present  ex- 
tract may  appear  long,  we  make  no  apology  for  its  inser- 
tion. Beguming  at  the  b^pnning,  tiie  t^t  part  of  the 
quotation  refers  to  elementary  education. 

Until  the  year  1597i  whoa  the  illustrious  Saiat,  Qiuwppe  Cala- 
canzio,  opeoed  the  first  gratuitous  school  for  the  pour,  whioh  he  liid 
in  the  neglected  district  of  Trastevere,  elemeotary  eduoatioB  m 
Rome  was  entirely  in  the  haadsof  the  maitert  of  the  rc^ooArj,  or 
district,  schools,  who  where  then  partly  paid  by  the  State,  and  partly 
by  a  small  weekly  stipend  from  thnr  pn|Hla,  Miserable*  bowerer, 
as  the  payment  at  the  regionary  teachers  was.  tbey  atoatly  rvriited 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  Saint  in  tkjour  of  gratoitous  ediica>- 
tion  i  nor  could  be  have  otoxoom  tbe  nuuiy  difteultie*  wbicb  were 
placed  in  his  path,  and  which  were  attributwle  to  Tarioas  ea«iees,  if 
he  were  animated  by  a  less  ardent  zeal,  or  were  oidowed  with  aim 
energetic  ipirit.  In  the  course  of  his  charitable  ministrations  to  tbe 
|>oor>  he  saw  that  which  we  all  s«e  at  this  present  day— nunely,  that 
Ignorance  was  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  vice  t  and.  Catholic 
Priest  as  he  was,  he  resolutely  girded  bis  loins  to  eooounter  that 
very  evil  of  intellectual  darkness  which  A«  believed  to  be  tbe  worst 
enemy  of  the  Church.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  the  snecesi 
which  they  merited  ;  and  to  those  efforts,  followed,  astbey  have  bcee, 
to  this  hour,  by  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  numberless  successivs 
benefactors  of  youth,  are  due  that  noble  system  of  gratuitoiu  imttne- 
tion  which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  hopeful  featores  of 
modem  Roman  civilisation. 

Leo  XII.  placed  the  elementary  schools  under  the  control  and 
juHsdicHon  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  ;  and,  by  bis  bull  of  I82fi,  tbe 
private  schools,  otherwise  tbe  regionarv  schools,  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  system  of  supervision.    Tuese  fatter  we  held  In  the  ^vata 
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boQiw  •£  tha  mMton,  who  if  the  nomber  of  th^  papils  h^|»eii  to  b« 
rixtj— bejond  wldeh  number  no  ooe  school  can  contaio — must 
emploj  tbeserricCB  of  M>  uautatit ;  the  calculation  being,  that  one 
teacher  caimot  prop«rIj  attend  to  more  than  thirty  Bcbolars.  The 
coarse  of  education  variet  in  different  Bchools,  accordioK  to  the  age, 
condition,  or  necesutiea  of  the  pupils.  In  general^  betiars  the  UMtal 
BTStem  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  catechism,  are  included 
the  elements  of  the  Italian  and  French  Ianguiu^s»  Latin  gramiuar» 
geography,  sacred  and  profane  history,  &c.  The  religioua  education 
of  the  child  is  never  overlooked  in  these  schools,  though  under  the 
management  of  lavmeo  ;  for  not  only  do  the  pupils  attend  mass 
every  morning,  but  they  are  various  religious  practices  observed 
daring  the  day.  Punishment,  which  is  strictly  limited  to  beating  on 
the  hand  with  a  small  rod,  is  rarely  administered,  and  is  in  many 
schools  absolutely  dispensed  with.  The  matters  must  submit  them- 
selves to  an  examination,  in  order  to  test  their  competency  ;  and  the 
daty  of  making  this  examination,  is  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of 
iScclesiiatics,  delegated  by  the  Gardhial  Vicar.*  The  same  Coow 
mittee  likewise  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  schooli, 
their  dikcipline,  and  tbeir  system  of  eaocation-  In  ca&e  of  the  illness 
of  a  master,  a  substitute,  paid  hy  the  State,  attends  in  his  place ;  and 
the  State  also  contribntes  an  annual  sum  to  provide  rewards  for  dea«r^ 
ving  pupils.  The  number  of  the  regionary  schools  is  rather  on 
the  decrease  than  otherwise  ;  but  tUe  decrease  is  owing  to  a  cause  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  a  more  widely- diffused  system  of  edu- 
cation — namely,  the  increute  of  gratuitoVM  icnaols.  The  averse,  for 
some  time  past,  has  heen  somewhere  about  50  schools  for  boys  of  the 
private  and  paying  class,  with  80  masters  and  assistants,  and  less 
than  2(K)0  scnotars.  The  exact  number  of  regionary  schools  at  pre* 
aent  is  40. 

The  saintly  founderof  the  gratuitous  schools  was  actively  assisted 
by  other  ecclesistics — who  were  equally  determined  foes  to  igno- 
rance ;  and  before  God  called  him  to  his  rewtrd,  in  the  ripeness  of  a 
glorious  old  age,  he  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  many  tree  schools 
crowded  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  organization  of  a 
nnmber  of  religious  and  charitable  associations  devoted  to  th«r  care. 

From  those''  Pious  Shools"  many  others  sprang  ;  and  now,  in 
every  part  of  Rome,  there  are  gratuitous  elementary  schools  suited 
to  the  want!  and  neceiutiei  of  the  population,  with  systems  of  ednca- 


*  It  would  be  advisable  if  the  example  of  Rome  bad  been  followed 
in  England  ;  for  it  appears,  by  the  last  Census  Report,  that  such  an 
examination  of  teachers  as  1  nave  above  rtf^red  to,  is  much  requi- 
red in  the  private  iiehools  of  the  latter  country,  Mr.  Uwact  Hun 
says— 

'*  In  the  oaw  of  708  out  of  13,679  schools,  the  returns  were  ros- 
pectively  signed  by  the  master  or  mistress  with  a  marit.  Tho  same 
»  noticeable  n  ith  rerpect  to  35  public  schools,  most  of  which  had 
small  endowments."  Mr.  Mann  truly  remarks,  that  **  the  cfflciency 
of  a  school  depends  unquestionably  more  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
(McAer  than  upon  any  other  circumstance." 
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tion  adapted  to  various  occupations  and  different  branches  of  indus- 
try. Among  the  most  prominent  and  juccessful  conductors  of  ele- 
mentary education,  are  the  Fathers  Scolopi,  the  Fathers  Somaschi, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  Christian  Brothers — 
all  of  whom  have  &  number  of  flourishing  schools  under  their  char^. 

There  are  then  the  Parish  Schools,  one  of  which,  at  least  is  to  oe 
found  in  every  parish  of  Rome.  These  schools  are  under  the  Imme- 
diate eootrul  and  directi<m  of  the  Rector,  or  Parish  Priert,  who  dsm 
his  best  influence  to  induce  the  attendance  of  pnpils.  These  schools 
alooe  afibrd  a  vast  educational  provision  for  the  children  of  the 
poorer  class. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  schools  in  the  care  of  sodeties  of 
various  kinds,  but  whose  chief  object  ia  the  education  of  youth.  Of 
these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  (/fgA*  AtiHiC  lafiinzia,  which 
has  two  asylums,  or  educational  entablishraents,  for  boys  ;  one  in 
Trastevere,  and  the  other  in  Reeola.  Alao,  the  Society  of  Private 
Benefactors,  amon^t  the  principle  of  whom  is  Prince  Doria  ;  and 
they  have  an  a^^mirable  institution  entirely  maintained  at  their  own 
charge. 

The  Roman  Conference  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
has  lately  opened  a  flourishing  school  fur  the  education  of  bays  ; 
and  it  is  certain  to  use  every  exertion  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
operations. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  or  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
have  taken  strong  root  in  Rome,  and  are  there,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries where  they  have  been  established,  amongst  the  most  zealous 
and  snccesaflil  of  the  teachers  of  youth.  To  tne  Catholic  reader  of 
*  these  countries,  more  especially  of  Ireland,  their  vonderftil  success, 
in  elevating  the  tone  and  character  of  the  working  classes,  is  veil 
known ;  and  in  Rome,  their  reputation,  for  the  possession  of  all 
those  attributes  which  can  constitute  zealous  and  conscientious 
teachers,  is  fully  as  high  as  it  is  elsewhere.  These  men  are  the  very 
chivalry  of  the  intellectual  army  of  modern  times ;  and  yet  their 
order  is  one  of  the  many  educational  institutions  which  have  sprang 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church — the  reputed  friend  of  dark- 
ness, and  champion  of  ignorance  I  Some  notice  of  the  origin  of 
this  order  majr  fitly  introduce  an  allusion  to  their  success  in  Rome. 

The  Christian  Schools  of  France  owe  tbeir  origin  to  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  AbbS  de  la  Salle.  This  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
was  born  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of  April,  1651,  of  parents' 
of  the  highest  respectability.  Resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  religion,  he  accepted  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims, 
and,  at  a  suitable  age,  was  raised  to  the  pri<>sthood.  Seeing  the  spiri- 
tual destitution  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  very  ioeflident 
means  for  th«r  instruction  which  the  existing  schools  afforded,  ha 
determined  on  devoting  to  their  reformation  all  the  time  which  his 
other  dudes  left  at  his  disposal.  He  assembled  a  small  number  of 
teachers,  induced  them  to  adopt  a  kind  of  community  lift,  presided 
at  their  studies,  and  used  every  effort  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  and  onerous  obligations.  He  soon  fonnd. 
however,  that  his  new  undertaking  would  demand  all  his  time  and 
attention.  He  therefore  resigned  his  canonry.  sold  his  patrimuay, 
and  distributed  its  proceeds  to  the  poor  ;  brought  the  teachers  to 
reside  with  him  in  nia  own  house,  and  laboured  with  them  in  the 
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conducting  of  the  scfaools.  The  fraits  of  bis  teachinfir  nonn  became 
maoifest ;  the  scboolft  attained  a  high  repatation,  and  Dumeroas  ap< 
plications  poured  in  on  the  good  Abhi  for  commUDities  of  such  effi- 
cient teachers.  A  noviciate,  or  House  of  Probation,  waa  established 
in  which  the  junior  members  of  the  societj  were  educated  aud 
Gained  to  their  respective  duties  ;  and  in  a  verj  short  period  the  In- 
stitute spread  itself  throughout  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Ilules  and  constitutions  for  its  permanent  government  were  now 
drawn  up  ;  religious  engagements  for  a  limited  time  entered  into  | 
and  the  tiUe  of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools"  adopted.  In 
1703  thesuDtlj  founder  sent  two  of  his  brothers  to  Borne,  in  order 
to  form  an  establishment  in  the  Holjr  Oitj.  His  object  in  doing  to 
was  (aooordins  to  his  own  declaration)  to  place  his  Institute  under 
the  aospicei  of  the  Hoi;  See ;  to  have  more  ready  access  to  the  (evt 
of  Ohrist's  Vicar,  for  the  approbation  of  it*  rules  and  constitutions ; 
to  attMh  it  for  ever  to  the  imperishable  and  infallible  Church  ;  and 
to  give  testimony  of  bis  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Centre  of 
Unityj  at  a  time  when  so  many  were  found  ready  to  limit  its  pmv- 
gatives,  and  question  its  authority.  The  undertakmff  was,  after  some 
time,  successful.  An  establishment  was  formed.  AnoUier  was 
given  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  by  whom  the  society  was  approved 
and  confirmed  in  1715.  From  that  time  it  continued  to  flourish, 
until  the  disastrous  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  decrees  of 
tlie  National  Assembly,  which  proscribed  religious  societies,  com- 
pelled the  brothers  to  disperse,  and  scatter  themselves  throuffhout 
the  kingdom.  Some  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  were  received  into 
the  houses  existing,  but  the  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  that 
peninsula  deprived  them  of  even  this  protection.  Of  the  numerous 
establishments  which  had  been  posstwed  by  the  society,  two  only, 
those  of  Ferrara  and  Orvletto,  now  remuned ;  and  to  their  existence 
was  owing  the  revival  of  the  bod^,  when  the  deitree  of  the  French 
Consul  pwmitted  the  brothers  i^ain  to  assemble  in  community. 

In  16U1  tbey  opened  an  establishment  in  Lyons.  Other  establislw 
inenis  followed.  In  IdI5  they  reassumed  the  religious  dress  ;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  they  have  been  increasing  in  numbers 
and  efficiency,  diffusing  blessings  around  them  in  every  locality  which 
ba»  betio  favoured  with  their  pious  and  edifying  labours.* 

Actively  patronized  by  successive  Popes,  including  Leo  XIL  and 
Vius  IX.,  the  brotherhood,  having  been  reinforced  from  France, 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  They  now,  in  1857, 
possess  five  houses  in  Rome  ;  in  each  of  which  there  are  500  pupils, 
or,  in  all,  2,500.    Tbey  have,  besides,  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 


*  By  the  latest  authoritative  returns  we  possess  (those  of  1844), 
we  find  that  in  France  they  bsve  656  schools;  in  Belgium  41 ;  fn 
Savoy  28  ;  Piedmont  30  ;  Pontifical  States  20  ;  Canada  6  ;  Turkey 
2  ;  Switzerland  2  ;  besides  several  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  at  their  schools  exceeds 
200,000.  Since  the  date  of  this  return,  the  number  of  their  schools 
and  scholars  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  schools  of  this  order 
in  the  United  Kingdom  afford  education  to  somewhere  about  30,000 
boys. 
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French  vAdien ;  and  aIsio  a  boardiDg-honse  for  bovs  who  are  tit- 
tended  to  fill  wtaationp  in  shops  and  <mier  plaeei  of  ImaiiMM. 

Morfcfaini  bean  the  highest  iMtlinony  to  toe  vahie  of  tbeie  adioob, 
•odeomnendstheHal  and  aUntjof  the  masters,  and  the  dodlitj 
—d  aihctioii  eihihited  by  the  scbolan.  Indeed,  heroes  so  ftr,  in 
his  of  iIm  sehoolB  nf  the  Christian  Brotfaws,  aira  of  ^  man- 
lier in  which  thej  are  conducted,  as  to  assert  that  Ihe  bojs  hare 
been  known  to  go  home  srieving  when  the  fallowing  da;  happened 
to  be  aholidaj  I  If  this  be  bo,  never  was  there  a  more  eloquent  tri- 
bute offi»red  hy  papils  to  thrir  teachers.  The  Brothers  do  not  con* 
fine  their  labours  exduarvetr  to  their  own  schools,  hot  attend  to  some 
others  which  have  been  latefr  established,  either  hj  the  act  of  the 
Pope,  or  hy  the  assistance  of  private  individuals. 

Kay  (the  Travelling  Bachelor  of  Cambrii^e).  in  his  Edmtatvm  of 
Ute  Pvor  m  England  and  Ewrttpe,  jpublinhed  in  1846>  sajs  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chriatisn  Schools : — 

*'  The  edncation  given  in  their  schools  is  very  lilieral,  and  their 
books  very  good.  The  Brothers  consider  that  if  th^  aeghet  to 
derelnpe  the  intetteet  oftktir  pupils,  they  eatmot  advance  their  religivut 
athuialioH  tiaiefaetarily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain 
tiio  fcrnier  development,  in  order  that  ^  latter,  which  is  the  great 
«nd  «f  timr  teaching,  and  of  all  luslnuitlon  whatsoever,  may  not  be 
retarded." 

To  nai^  of  tiie  Roman  monasteries  there  are  eellwra  or  schools 
attached,  in  whi^  the  stadents,  during  their  course  or  itndy,  assume 
the  drees  of  the  order,  without  however  becoming  members  of  it. 
Thus  the  Benedictines,  at  S.  Cialisto ;  the  itcgular  Canons,  at  S. 
Pietro  in  VincuVi ;  and  the  Ch-eek  Bssiliaos,,  at  Qrotto  Ferrsta,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  whose  schools  are  frequented  by  many 
children  from  Rome.  ■' 

Adjoining  the  Mamerttnn  Prison,  there  is  a  School  of  Design  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  any  branch  of  the  carpenter  trade. 
This  school  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  founded  oy  the  Arch 
Confraternity  of  Bt  Joseph. 

Whilst  there  are  thus  schools  provided  for  those  who  liave 
time  to  devote  dairing  the  day  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, th^  are  others  called  night  schools,  in  which  those 
who  are  occupied  all  day  may  indulge  their  desire  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  In  fact  none  others  can  gain  admit- 
tance into  these  schools  except  persons  thus  ctrcnmatanced. 
The  number  of  these  schools  is  thirteen,  and  the  pupils 
attending  them  is  not  less  than  1,000.  We  again  refer  to 
our  author,  who  thus  speaks  of  them  : — 

Thesis  schools  are  euatained  by  various  means  and  resonrces  ;  by 
private  cratrihutions  bv  grants  through  the  comiuission  of  Supplies, 
and  by  certain  ecclesiastical  funds  temporarily  conceded  to  them  by 
the  present  Pope  ;  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  Dataria  Aposto* 
lica,  and  fruiu  the  Office  of  Briefs  and  Memorials.  Amongst  the 
benefiictors  of  those  valuable  institutions.  His  Holiness  is  the  priB^> 
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m1  I  h»gnm  to  tbem  ISO  scudi  aonnmlljr,  out  of  his  prwate  parse. 
The  example  of  the  Pope  is  imitated  the  cardinals,  the  nobilitj, 
the  clei^jr*  and  other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  ordioan  teaching  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic ; 
with  a  kiMwlecwe  of  the  principles  of  design  and  practical  geometry, 
both  of  whieh  Utter  are  ^plied  to  the  ornamental,  useful,  uid 
mechanical  arts.  Eight  jtan  of  age  is  the  earliest  period  at  which 
a  boT  can  enter  the  school,  but  he  may  attend  it  until  he  is  established 
in  life.  In  their  mere  edacatioDal  character  and  results,  these  schools 
will  stand  a  fiur  ccmparison  with  schools  of  a  somewhat  similar  but 
mw«  unbitions  charac^  in  France  and  Belsiiwi;  bnt  in  one  re- 
inect — the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  yoiuig  workman — 
tne  Roman  Night  School  stands  by  its^f.  In  most  of  the  schiwls 
elsewhere,  religion  is  not  even  thought  of;  but  in  Rome  it  is  made 
a  primary  consideration  t  and  the  most  efficacious  means  are  adopted, 
especially  throt^  religiDU  sooieties,  or  congr^ations,  under  the 
guidance  of  clergymen,  not  <m\y  to  ensure^  to  the  Night  Soholar  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  religion,  out  to  induce 
him  to  tbe  fulihnent  of  its  obligMions* 

The  cost  of  each  sehool  Is  about  twenty  scudi  per  month,  or  340 
scn^  a  year.  This  sum  serves  to  procure  oil  for  the  lamps,  paper, 
ink,  and  books — all  of  whieh  are  given  gratuitously  to  the  scholars. 
Tbe  principal  items  of  expense  are  the  rent,  tbe  nirnitnre,  and  the 
salary  of  tbe  "  guardian." 

Tbe  Qrst  of  those  schools  was  established  in  the  year  1819,  by  a 
poor  artizan,  Oiacomo  Cast^lio,  a  carver  in  wood,  who  gathered 
together  a  few  idle  boys  who  were  playing  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  whom  be  induced,  by  kind  words  and  little  presents,  to  follow 
him  to  bis  home.  There  he  communicated  to  th«n  what  little  he 
himself  kne«  of  the  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge^  and  also  in- 
Btmcted  them  in  Uie  trnths  of  religion.  He  was  ucwd  in  his  pious 
efforts  by  some  good  eccleuastlcs,  who  threw  themielvei  with  ardour 
into  the  work  t  and,  ere  long,  the  humble  artizan  had  many  imita,- 
tors,  who  excelled  him  in  Knowledge  and  influence,  though  they 
could  not  in  charity. 

In  1841,  tbe  number  of  schools  was  eight,  and  of  scholars  1,000; 
but,  in  1856,  the  schools  bad  increased  to  thirteen,  and  the  scholars 
1,600.  Pius  IX.,  from  the  Bnt  year  of  his  pontificate  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  baa  ever  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  for  tbe  spread  and 
progress  of  those  schools,  the  number  of  which  he  has  personally 
assisted  to  extend.  And  not  only  does  he  eoutribute  liberally  to 
their  support,  but  he  has  on  several  occasions  visited  them,  without 
having  given  any  previons  notice  of  bin  intention  ;  and  minutely  ett- 
quired  into  their  system  of  education,  their  discipline,  and  their  ope- 
ration, and  also  examined  several  of  tbe  pupils,  the  best  of  whom 
he  distinguished  by  rewards  given  with  hia  own  hand. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  utnaost  care  is  taken  by  the  masters  that 
the  pupils  do  not  ramUe  about  the  streets  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
studies.  In  general,  fhey  are  aeeompanied  to  their  homes  by  the 
nastws,  as  is  the  custom  in  tbe  Pious  IScfaooIi.  Examinations  are 
held  every  year,  with  a  public  distribution  of  priaes  by  the  hands  of 
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eminent  pertonit ;  and  tlie  prisM  are  klvays  of  a  useful  vharacteTi 
ao  aa  to  asiuat  the  humble  jjarents  of  the  pupils.  The  elder  boys  are 
conducted  to  the  public  hospttaU,  and  there  eocourafred  to  the  piotti 
dut;  of  iniiiuteriQg  to  and  oomforting  the  siok.  In  line,  e*erT  effi^ 
is  made  hy  those  who  are  entmsted  with  tiie  management  of  Uieie 
schools,  ae  teacb«ra»  directors,  or  soperintMidents.  to  fit  the  pii^l 
for  a  life  of  indoitry,  honesty*  pie^,  and  aotive  beneroleiice. 

There  is  a  school  also  for  Deaf  Mutes,  founded  by  Don 
Paaquale  di  Pietro  in  1794,  on  the  system  so  successfuUr 
adopted  in  Paris.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Cardinal, 
and  is  mana^  by  a  competent  staff.  Another  Institnlion 
for  ihe  education  of  vagrants,  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  Industrial  Schools,  Bagged  Schools, 
or  Shoeblack  Brigades.  It  is  the  Institution  called  "  Tata 
GloTanni."  The  description  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  worked  at  the  sacrixly 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  as  a  mason,  ao  hnmble  and  illiterate  but 
religious  man,  GKovanni  Borgi,  who,  after  his  day's  toil,  was  in  the 
constant  hatnt  of  atteodit^  me  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Saato  Spirito 
which  ties  in  the  same  direction.  lodeed,  such  was  the  zeal  with 
which  he  performed  this  office  of  charity,  that  he  spent  entire  nights 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  fruqoeDtly  fell  asleep  over  his  work 
in  Uie  day.  On  one  evening,  a«  he  accompanied  a  procession  of  a 
reli^uus  coufrateroity  through  the  city,  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  number  of  wretched  boys  whom  he  saw  lying  on  the  steps  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  crouching  under  the  benches  of  the  fowl  market  near 
that  building,  after  having  wandered  about  all  day,  barefooted  and 
in  rags.  These  were  partly  vagrant  children,  wbn  had  run  away  from 
their  pu'enta;  children  whom  their  parents  had  abandoned;  or  poor 
orphans,  who  were  utterly  destitute.  Commiseratiog  tlieir  unhappy 
state,  Borgi  took  some  of  them  to  the  ground  6oor  of  the  house  in 
which  he  Himself  resided ;  and  having  clad  them,  with  the  aid  of  alms 
which  be  collected,  be  apprenticed  them  to  nsefUl  trades.  Twogood 
ecclesiastics  having  observed  his  conduct  with  admiration,  assisted 
him,  as  well  by  counsel  as  hy  money.  The  little  asylum  soon  sfibrded 
shelter  to  forty  boys,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  convenient  house, 
one  of  the  friendly  priests  paying  the  rent.  It  was  now  assisted  by 
a  society,  which  was  formal  to  aid  it,  and  which,  hy  voluntary  aub- 
(•cription,  contributed  more  than  100  scudi  a  month  for  its  support 
Thus  aided  its  organization  was  further  developed  in  1 764.  Qiovanni 
called  the  boys  "  sons,"  and  they  called  him  "  1  ata,"  which  is  a  vulgar 
word  for  father ;  and  hence  the  name  of  "  Tata  Giavaimi"  given  to 
the  institution.  Pius  VI.  highly  approved  of  the  good  work,  ud 
having  purchased  for  the  institution  the  Palazzo  Buggi,  became  its 
principal  protector,  and  was  most  kind  to  Qiovanni — who  now  fre- 
quently took  up  idle  and  dissolute  youths  by  force ;  which  so  alarmed 
the  beggars,  that  one  bad  only  to  say  to  the  importunate — Fly,  fly  t 
here  is  Tata  Giovanni !"  in  order  to  scatter  them  at  once.  The 
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iiistitutton  was  now  increased  to  100  boys.  They  rose  at  an  earl^ 
hour,  heard  mass,  and  then  received  a  of  bread,  after  which  they 
went  to  their  respective  shops ;  to  which  Tata  frequently  went  ronnd 
himselfj  in  order  to  mqnire  how  bis  '*  sons"  were  goinff  on.  At  the 
ov«  maria  he  stood  at  the  entrance  door,  with  a  bag  ta  his  hand,  into 
which  the  boys  dropped  what  they  had  earned  during  the  day. 
Though  ignorant  hiouelf,  Tata  knew  the  ralue  of  learning ;  and  be 
induced  a  number  of  benevolent  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  to  teach 
the  boys  in  the  evening.  The  school  lessons  were  followed  by  the 
rosary  ;  and  then  came  the  frugal  snpper-^at  which,  through  hamility, 
Princes  of  the  Church  frequently  served  as  the  attendants  of  these 
poor  children.  The  rule  of  Tata  was  strict;  nor  had  the  proverb, 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  a  more  firm  believer  than  him* 
self.  His  care  of  the  boys  was  unceasing.  He  walked  through 
their  dormitories  all  night,  and  did  not  seek  repose  till  the  morning. 
During  this  time  be  did  not  by  any  means  neglect  the  sick  at  Semto 
Spirito ;  and  if  he  could  not  contrive  to  go  himself  to  the  hoHpital, 
be  was  sure  to  send  some  of  the  older  pupils  to  perform  that  office  of 
charity.  Tata,  though  strict,  was  also  considerate  ;  and  frequently, 
especially  on  festival  days,  accompanied  his  **  sons"  to  the  country, 
where — though  old,  short,  and  thick-set,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  hu 
tmaint  head  covered  by  a  scratch  wig— he  was  not  ashamed  to  join  in 
their  ^orts.  After  fifteen  yean  of  sublime  perseveranoe,  this  good 
man  died  i  but  not  until  he  saw  his  labour  crowned  with  soeceas,  and 
his  cherished  institution  established  on  a  0rm  and  lasting  basis.  The 
work,  so  nobly  begnn,  was  well  followed  up  by  patrons  of  rank  and 
influence  ;  and  though  the  place  was  changed,  and  another  institution 
amalgamated  with  it,  it  preserves  to  this  day  the  familiar  name  of  its 
founder,  Tata  Oiovanni.  The  plan  of  sending  the  boys  out  to  work 
having  been  found  inconvenient,  workshops  were  formed  in  the 
establishment ;  but  the  old  system  was  again  restored.  Tata,  rude 
and  illiterate  as  he  was,  was  endowed  with  great  good  sense  t  and  in 
no  respect  did  he  more  strikingly  manifest  this  fine  quality  than  in 
the  wisdom  with  which  he  allowed  the  boys  to  select  the  trade  to 
which  they  had  the  greatest  inclination,  for  which  they  evinced  the 
greatest  aptitude,  and  that  best  suited  their  capacity  and  strength. 
The  soundness  of  this  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  its  con* 
tinned  adoption.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
are  dismissed  ;  and  not  only  are  they  well  educated,  carefnllv  trained, 
and  thoroughly  practised  in  their  respective  trades  ;  but  tney  have, 
in  their  savings,-— being  the  surplus  over  a  certain  daily  ebwge  for 
their  support.— the  means  not  only  of  provi^nff  tools  and  instmments 
necessary  for  their  calling,  but  ror  the  pnrohase  of  clothes,  a  bed* 
and  other  necessary  articles.  Besides  tne  elementary  studies,  in 
whioh  the  boys  are  thoroughly  grounded,  they  are  also  tawht 
geomAi'y'  and  the  principles  of  msign.  Well  may  the  orphan  bor 
bleas'the  memory  of  that  poor  ignorant  mason*  who,  under  a  rouga 
eiterior  and  even  repulsive  manner,  concealed  a  heart  of  the  teaderest 
compassion  and  the  loftiest  charity.  May  the  name  of  Tata 
QiOTAHNi  be  long  honoured  on  this  earth ! 
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Piiu  IX.,  while  yet  a  Bimple  priaat,  presided  over  this  admirable 
xohool,  from  motirei  of  the  porast  chari^f  and  in  order  to  do  good 
to  a  class  for  whom  he  erer  fbit  the  proioundest  sympathy.  It  wjw 
his  ordinary  custom  to  dine  off  the  bnmble  fare  pvovlcud  for  the  boya, 
as  be  sat  at  the  head  of  their  table. 

But  above  all,  and  before  all,  is  the  grand  school  ot  San 

Micliele  now  a  Conservatorio  di  Belli  Arti. 

Besides  training  a  number  of  boys  to  different  branches  of  the 
purely  mpchanical  arts,  it  frequently  contributes  to  the  great  world 
of  art  EODie  of  its  moat  distinguished  ornaments.  For  instance,  it 
was  a  former  pnptl  of  San  Micbele  who  lately  completed  the  beauti- 
ful  monoment  to  Gregory  XT!.,  now  in  its  place  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
which  no  one  can  regard  without  a  feeling  of  genuine  admiratioot  for 
the  exquisite  grace  of  the  figures  that  adorn  it.  In  the  vast  and  com- 
prehensive seminary  the  visitor  may  observe  its  pupils  engaged  in  the 
most  varied  and  opposite  porsoits.  Here  tboy  are  learning  some 
simple  handierafV— th^,  the  highest  branches  of  art.  In  one  balU 
a  number  of  boys  are  weaving  carpets*  of  thf  most  costly  texture  and 
elaborate  deugn  j  In  another  department,  othor  classes  are  cutting 
cameos,  eagranng  «i  steel  and  copper,  or  engird  in  modelling  a 
bust  or  a  group,  or  chiselling  it  into  its  enduring  form  out  of  the 
pure  marbU  of  Carrara.  You  leave  the  hall  where  some  incipient 
Caaova  is  learning  the  first  principles  of  bis  immortal  art»  and,  pass- 
ing to  another  part  of  the  building,  jrou  hear  the  <iuick  stroke  of  the 
carpenter's  hammer,  or  see,  drying  in  the  open  air,  a  piece  of  cloth 
that  has  lately  received  its  colour  in  the  dye-vat.  The  wise  principle 
of  this  noble  institution  is  to  allow  the  boy  to  adi^t  the  pvsuit  most 
congenial  to  his  taetc»,  or  beet  suited  to  his  capacity — not  compellioK 
the  yonth  who  feels  within  him  an  instinctive  longing  for  the  beautiful 
in  art,  te  toil  and  drudge  at  some  mere  mechanical  pursuit ;  nor 
training  Mother  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  instead  of  conferring 
on  him  a  purely  mecbanieid  trade.  The  illustrloiH  Howard,  wlw 
speaks  of  '*  this  large  and  noble  e^flee"  with  admhration,  rema^ 
that  when  he  visited  San  Hichcte,  there  were  in  it  about  200  b<jyi 
— **  all  learning  different  trades  according  to  their  diffHrant  aUlitie* 
and  genius." 

To  secure  admisuoa  to  this  institution,  a  boy  moat  ^  an  onAan, 
a  native  of  the  Roman  Sutee,  and  not  over  twelve  years  of  sge. 
OocaMonally,  boys  are  adnaitted  for  a  small  pension,  not  exceeding 
rixteen  or  mnmtma  shillings  a  roonth ;  and  for  this  small  sum  they 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  given  a  sound  literary  edacfttieo,  a  trade,  or 
perhaps  a  profession.  Intercourse  is  freely  allowed  with  their  rela- 
tives, so  tlkat  family  ties,  where  they  exist,  should  be  kept  up.  The 
education  given  to  the  boys  is  that  which  heit  adapts  mem  to  the 
fiitualion  m  life  whioh  they  are  destined  to  flU.  Besides  other 
braoehest  muaio  is  oarefolly  taught ;  and  perhl^  the  stranger,  who 
visits  Rome,  oould  enjoy  do  greats  treat  than  that  afforded  on  the 
Mcaiiion  of  the  great  festiv^  in  honour  of  the  Patron  Sunt  of  the 
institution,  when  the  choir*  entirely  composed  of  the  pupils,  performs 
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the  splendid  music  selected  for  the  daj.  whioh  ii  celebrated  with  un* 

mual  pomp. 

The  boys  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented,  as  indeed  they  well 
might  be ;  for  the  treatment  which  they  receive  from  their  superiors 
is  kind  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme.  Persuasion,  not  force,  is 
the  rule  of  the  institution.  That  they  <rere  fine  healthy -looking 
little  fellows.  I  can  say  with  certainty  ;  and  the  manner  with  which 
they  replied  to  such  obserrations  as  were  addressed  to  them  by  the 
ecclesiastic  who  kindly  conducted  me  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vast  building,  was  frank,  self-possessed,  and  most  respectful— 
which  manner  was  in  itself  a  good  test  of  the  tnuning  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  master. 

To  understand  the  Talae.  or  the  resnlt.  of  that  artistic  training 
which  the  higher  classes  of  the  pupils  receive,  one  had  but  to  pass 
through  the  stately  apartments  of  tne  Cardinal  Protector,  the  learned 
and  venerable  Toatl.  These  apartments  principally  consist  of  a 
nam  ber  of  balls  and  g^leries,  enriched  by  b  splendid  collection  of 
works  of  art  and  articles  of  vertu — a  great  namber  of  the  former 
having  been  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  iostUution.  Besides  paint- 
ingsand  engravings,  many  of  evident  merit,  were  sone  beautiful  busts* 
groups,  and  bas-reliefs.  A  lovely  little  chapel,  all  of  the  purest 
marble,  ivaa  also  the  work  of  their  hands.  Amongst  the  most  es- 
quiaite  of  the  works  of  art.  not  of  modern  execution,  was  a  group  in 
silver,  representing  tho  scourging  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  hall  of 
Pilate.  It  stood  about  nine  inches  high,  and  one  glance  was  sufficittit 
to  tell  that  it  caihe  from  the  hands  of  a.  master ;  for  genius  was 
stamped  upon  it  most  unmistakably.  The  artist  was  the  famous  Ben- 
venoto  GelUni. 

Writing  of  this  aoble  inatitntioti,  Morrchini  justly  says: — ^The 
hospital  is  a  perfect  polytechnic  school,  a  perfect  oonitervatory  for 
arts  and  trades,  and  which  the  genias  of  the  Popes  had  established 
a  century  in  advance  uf  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe." 

In  another  branch  of  the  same  establisbmeut.  there  is  an  extensive 
conservatory  for  girls,  who  are  grataitoudy  maintained,  and  taught 
everything  necessary  to  their  future  condition.  They  are  carefully 
trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  more  domestic  duties. 

Independently  of  that  portion  of  San  Michcle,  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  female  children,  there  are  many 
other  institutions  in  which  they  receive  a  sound  literary  and 
moral  education,  and  are  trained  to  indnstriaf  puftnits.  The 
religious  order  of  the  Presentation  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  poor.  In  Ireland  its  Convents  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  Bishops  seek  for 
the  eetablishment  of  branches  in  th«r  respeotiTe  dioceses, 
bean  sm^le  testuoony  to  their  usefhlnesa.  We  believe  the 
diocese  ot  Kildare  and  Leighlin  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  numerous  Convents  of  this  order,  a  good 
fortune  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  iUnstiious  Di% 
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Doyle ;  and  the  zeal  and  piety  of  his  successors  has  con- 
tributed lai^y  to  the  spread  of  this  invaluable  order. 
There  are  convents  to  wbicli  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  is  chiefly  confided  ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  in 
none  is  the  literary  and  moral  culture  of  the  poor  neglected. 
The  educational  statistics  prove  that  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  very  high,  higher  than  that  of  any  country  in  the 
world ;  for  whilst  those  best  able  to  form  a  judgment  have 
decided  that  one  in  eight  is  s  satisfactory  {^portion,  the 
statistics  below  will  show  a  proportion  of  one  in  six.*  This 
in  a  country  whose  religion  is  the  religion  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  whose  sovereign  is  the  head  of  a  vile 
system  of  idolatry,  hostile  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.-f  Ah  I  it  would  be  well 
if  those  who  rail  at  ua  would*  before  they  seek  to  extract  the 
mote  from  our  eyes,  remove  the  beam  from  their  own. 
If  those  who  talk  of  ignorance  would  look  at  home,  they 
would  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  super^ 
abundant  zeal  which  now,  alas,  seeks  vent  in  propagating 
an  apocryphal  religion  in  unhiorvn  countries,  and  whose 
charity  is  not  content  except  when  supplying  anonymous 
savages  with  flannel  jackets,  and  moral  pocket-handker- 
chieft.  If  they  who  pervert  the  law  of  peace  which  they 
commission  themselves  to  preach,  would  reduce  to  practice 


*  Cardinal  Morichini  states  that,  in  1841,  there  were  in  Rome 
27  institutions  and  387  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poorer  portion  of  the  public.  Of  these,  180  were  for  children, 
or  infants,  of  both  sexes ;  and,  of  the  remainder,  94  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  males,  and  1 13  to  females.  Thetotal  number  of  scholars 
in  e/emm/a/^  xcAooIa  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  14,ld7>  Of  these, 
3,790  weteof  thfl  infant  class  ;  and  of  those  of  more  advanced  jears, 
5,544  were  males,  and  4323  were  females.  In  gratuUout  element 
tary  schools,  7,579  received  their  edncadoo ;  namely,  %852  bojUi 
and  3,627  gvls*  In  achoob  pe^tMg  a  maU  pmgioHt  there  were  hS9i 
males,  and  1,196  ftmales-^nakuig  a  total  in  such  schools  of  9»78B. 
Of  the  387  schools  referred  to,  26  belonged  to  religious  com- 
munities of  men,  and  28  to  religious  comniuuities  of  women.  The 
rest  belonging  to,  or  were  conducted  by,, seculars.  In  addition,  2,S1S 
children,  of  both  sexes,  leu'ned  the  rudiments  of  edaeatton  in  ^wml 
conservatories  and  hospitals. 

The  figures  which  are  given  exclude  atodents  in  the  muTerritiei 
and  higher  colleges. 

t  The  sacred  Scriptures  are  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue  m 
Itidy,  and  those  who  wish  may  read  them. 
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the  doctrine,  which  when  rightly  interpreted  it  plainly 
inculcates,  thev  would  never  be  found  exasperating  their  fel- 
low subjects  by  blasphemous  libels  upon  a  creed  whiclt 
eighteen  centuries  of  persecution,  proscription,  bloodshed 
and  death,  the  rack,  the  cibbet,  and  the  blazing  cauldron 
have  not  sufficed  to  weaken  or  destroy ;  which  has  uatlived 
heresies,survived  the  defection  of  king(K)m8,and  which,  if  His 
promise  be  true,  shall  esisttotheconsimimationof  the  world. 
Let  those  who  say  we  are  idolaters  search  their  own  hearts,  and 
they  will  discover  that  there  are  idols,  which  they  worship, 
more  debasing  even  than  logs  of  wood,  or  blocks  of  stone, 
or  rags  of  canvas,  and  tliey  are  SELF  AND  MAMMON. 

More  could  we  write  upon  this  subject  and  yet  not  con- 
vey our  abhorrence  and  the  abhorrence  which  all  right 
thinking  men  feel,  of  that  foul  fanaticism  which  prostitutes 
the  pure  name  of  religion  to  the  promotion  of  the  base  ends 
of  intolerant  faction,  and  under  the  falsely  -assumed 
sanction  of  her  authority,  perpetrate  the  grossest  outrages 
on  private  feelings  and  public  decency. 

We  shall  return  to  our  book.  It  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  thoughts  wluch  are  suggested  by  the  course  of 
conduct  that  is  being  pursued  wimm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
most  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  The  care  of  the  sick  is 
one  of  the  practices  embraced  in  the  ordinance  "  to  love  one 
another,"  which  our  Lord  denominated  a  great  command- 
ment. It  ia  also  one  of  the  tests  by  which  our  claims  to 
enjoy  eternal  happiness  are  to  be  tested.  In  the  sublime 
account  which  the  inspired  writer  gives  of  that  dreadful 
day,  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  he  represents  our  Saviour 
as  addressing  the  beatified  in  these  words,  "  1  was  hungry 
and  you  ^ve  me  to  eat,I  was  sick  and  you  visited  me,"  &c., 
and  when  these  faithtul  followers  demanded  of  their  Judge, 
when  He  was  hungry,  or  when  He  was  sick,  &c.,  he  re- 
plies, "  As  often  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  least  breth- 
ren you  did  it  to  me. "  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  that  those 
who  adhere  to  His  law  and  obey  His  precepts  should  be 
found  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity wliich  presents  itself  to  render  themselves  acceptable 
in  His  sight  and  to  acquire  a  claim  to  share  in  His  glory. 
W  e  should  therefore  expect  in  Catholic  countries  numerous 
examples  of  the  peifo.  mance  of  those  acts  which  are  known 
to  be  so  pleasing  to  Him.   Nor  shall  we  be  disappointed. 
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And  aa  in  other  respects  ^me  sorpasses  all  conntriea  in 
mazufestmg  her  deaire  to  do  ever^rthinffwhich  tends  to 
tlie  honor  of  God  and  the  advanta^  of  Hia  creatures,  so 
also  is  she  foremost  in  this  most  laudahle  work.  No  where 
perhaps  will  you  find  hoBpitals  private  and  public,  so  nu- 
merous, so  well  conducted,  and  so  admirablj  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  From  the  large 
nnxober  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Magoire,  we  shall  give 
a  few  as  examples  of  their  genoral  ehaiaeter  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  eondneted,  and  first  "  Ia  Gonsolazione." 

Thia  faospital  which  wu  fonnded  and  afterwards  enlaived  by 
CsBsor  Borgpa  was  the  sraalleat  of  the  man;  throi^  whieh  I  wen*, 
and  jot,  to  me,  iti  lize  appeared  very  gr^at ;  for  the  chief  ward  in 
the  establiAbment  for  the  men  was  about  200  feet  m  lengtlv  ^uid  con- 
tained 63  beds.  To  this  great  hall  the  preeeut  Pope  lateW  added  a 
new  wiog,  io  which  16  beds  were  placed,  ready  for  use;  out  of  the 
76  beds  then  made  up,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  not  more 
than  21  were  occapied.  Such,  hiewever,  is  the  great  width  of  the 
principal  hall,  or  ward,  that  a  donhle  row  of  heda  might  be  easily 
placed  at  each  ude,  as  is  done  in  the  great  bosptUl  of  &111C0  ^drite, 
and  to  a  c^tain  extent  in  the  other  hoe^tali.  The  width  Dong 
about  40  fyet,  two  rows  of  beds  at  each  ude— the  head  of  the  aeooad 
bed  being  placed  op  to  the  fbot  of  that  next  the  wall — would  sot 
occupy  more  thui  24  or  35  feet,  thus  leaving  a  great  passage,  of  at 
least  15  feet,  in  the  centre ;  bo  that  in  this  hospital  there  ra^hli  «k 
any  moment,  be  ]  56  beds  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  It 
was  at  the  time  entirely  devoted  to  surgical  cases,  such  as  fractures, 
wounds,  burns,  &o.  1  careftilly  noted  that,  not  only  was  the  build- 
ing lofty  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  brt 
that  a  most  liberal  aUowanoe  of  apace  was  preserved  betwem  each 
bed— generally,  an  average  of  5  feet.  Of  course  the  cortvlmeut  oi 
this  space  between  the  beds  would  still  further  add  to  the  power  of 
accommodation,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  beds  looked  good,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  and  the  entire  building  partook  of  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  although,  to  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  timber  flooring,  a 
dull  red  brick,  or  tile,  while  eminently  useful  in  a  warm  country, 
does  not  at  first  sight  make  the  most  favourable  impressiou.  ^ 
secular  clergymen  constantly  renide  in  a  house  attached  to  the  hoa- 
pital,  which  is  also  attended  by  Jesuits,  and  other  retijpotu  orders. 
A  nambv  of  ooncea  are  likewise  in  unceasing  attendance  npoa  Ae 
nok.  In  this,  as  hk  all  die  Roman  hospitids,  tfaore  ie  a  little  Ch^id 
-~the  altar  of  whioh  is  visible  firom  every  ude— in  whidi  man  is 
daily  offered  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  who  also  asrist  at  the 
rosary,  and  otlier  religious  exercises.  It  ii  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  how  much  this  salutary  provision  for  the  comfort  and  con> 
solsfcion  of  the  sick  aids  the  efforts  of  human  skiU  in  the  fsvourable 
treatneot  of  disease,  and  to  what  extent  it  aisiets  io  the  operatioii 
of  the  cure.    To  the  patient,  whose  body  is  tortured  by  pain,  or 
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whose  mind  »  prostrated  by  the  effects  of  tfae  maladj,  the  cousolatltfo 
of  hourly  suirltdal  ntinlstration  is  a  blsKtifig  great  beyond  pxpf»isioA, 
— sncfa,  mdi'vd,  U  those  in  rude  hsalth  danoot  by  possibility  Appre- 
ciate. It  is  at  a  moment  of  [he  hind  that  the  gentle  voice  t«tiches 
his  heart,  and  the  word  of  whispered  counsel  touches  hia  inmost 
soul. 

The  hospital  for  womefl  is  divided  a  street  flrom  that  of  the 
men.  It  had  24  b<^ds  in  immedrate  readioess,  besides  ample  resoorces 
in  case  of  necessity ;  but  of  the  beds  so  prepared,  Aot  tscn'e  than 
&  were  occupied.  The  low  walling"  tfioans  of  one  paor  WoniHti, 
whose  breast  has  been  fearfully  sCalded,  and  who  tisd  been  ooly  that 
day  takin  in,  were  most  painful  to  hear.  The  unhappy  sufferer  evi- 
dently stru^rgled  with  het-  anguish  ;  but  tt  frequently  overlnastired 
her,  and  a  sharp  cry  occasionally  testified  to  its  severity.  A  religi- 
ous cotntnunity  had  the  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  hospital,  and 
several  of  its  (nerabers  were  ousy  about  the  beds  of  the  pat  rents,  or 
employed  in  various  duties  necessary  fof  their  comfort.  The  beds 
were  neat  and  welt  kept,  and  the  ptace  quite  clean. 

The  next  is  that  of  Ban  Oalicano,  whieh  unites  the  sd- 
TODtfl^ea  of  an  hospital  aftd  a  school,  for  wUie  the  health 

of  the  Dodj  is  &ttenaed  to,  that  of  the  mind  is  not  neglected. 

Tb*  Ho«i^1  of  Baft  Odieano  is  intereatirig  in  many  re- 
^eol^  b«tnv  ibw  respect  more  thm  hi  any  otfaer-^that  it  eanibtta, 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  admirable  solieitnde  which  the  Church 
evinces  towards'  tfae  yoQng.  This  flospital  was  established  fory  or  is 
devoted  to,  the  tr'eatnient  of  cutaneoiis  diseases  of  all  kinds.  Origi- 
nally, tt  wakb  ho^fpital  for  lupro^y-^at  disease  of  \#hieh,  huppily, 
little  is  now  known  in  Bome.  It  was  fMnrdfd  iA  1732  bt  ai  pious 
priest,  Emilio  Laini ;  was  enlarged  in  )7M  by  Bvrmdtct  XIV.  ;  and 
owesroany  of  its  improvements  to  thebenevolenceand  vigilatice  of  Pius 
12.  Its  present  acommodation  is  for  60  men,  54  women,  and  90 
hoji — in  all  144^  but  the  number  of  patients  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
did  not  exceed  104,  of  which  number  the  boys  constituted  more  that 
one-third.  Tbe  latter  itere  then  engaged  in  play,  in  a  spacious  yard; 
and  if  I  wer&  to  judge  of  their  coflditioii  by  their  vtvaciCr,  I  iaight 
safely  predict  for  them  if  speedy  restoration  to  heAltA.  The'  disease 
seemed  principally  tohave  assumed,  with  them,  the  character  of 'Hcald,' 
as  they  all  wore  on  the  head  a  close.fitting  lihen  cap.  Their  dreas 
was  dark  and  serviceable,  and  decidedly  comfortable.  Some  pOmns 
may  deem  it  a  great  calamity,  that  the  treatment  of  the  ditease 
whh  which  these  children  are  afflicted  generally  eitenda  to  the  term 
of  a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  their  ideas  might  ondergo 
a  change  if  they  learned  that  the  education  of  the  young  patients  was 
as  strictly  looked  to,  as  if  they  were  attending  a  scminury,  instead  of 
being  the  inmates  of  a  hospital.  The  boys  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  Ood,  by  whom  ttiey  a'l^e  taught 
reading,  writing,  arUhnit^tic,  and  are  thofougly  grounded  in  cate- 
chism and  Christiun  doctrine.  In  fact,  they  undergo  a  couVse  of 
education  and  a  course  of  physic  at  one  and  the  same  time :'  and  when 
they  leave  the  hospital  cured,  they  also  leave  it  educated.  Tbe 
same  may  b«  said  of  the  girls  ;  with  this  difference^  that,  in  addition 
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to  the  literAr;  and  reUgioui  iostraction  wluch  tfaej  reoave,  thej  ire 
also  taught  usefol  work  of  rarious  kinds.  At  the  time  I  Tinted  the 
institution,  I  saw  about  tiiirtj  girls,  whose  ages  Tiried  from  three 
to  fbnrteeDyenrsj  reoeinog  instmction  in  cateohism  froin  otw  of  the 
Sisters  of  CEuurity,  to  whose  management  they  are  hapiuly  entrostrd. 
Some  of  the  children  had  been  sent  in  from  the  country,  for  the 
adranti^  of  the  better  treatmmt  which  the  hospital  affbrded.  and, 
bein^  the  ofl^pring  of  poor  parents,  liWi^  in  remote  and  seqnestared 
^stnctSj  were  generally  ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  adimBsioa ; 
but,  Uianks  to  the  care  tiwen  of  them  by  their  moeUent  teachen, 
they  were  then  progressing  in  intelligence  as  in  health.  Old  and 
young  hear  Mass  every  morning,  and  attend  the  rosary  and  other 
devotions  daring  the  day.  The  two  establishments — male  and 
female — presented  a  pleasing  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
valuable  as  a  remedial  adjunct,  but  perhaps  still  more  valuable  in 
its  influence  on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  its  youthful  inmates.  I  was 
shown  the  separate  bath-rooms  for  the  children  of  both  sexes.  In 
the  boys'  department  there  were  six  baths  of  white  marble,  over 
one  of  which  was  carved  the  ominous  word  "  Zeprotia  t  "  bat  as 
there  had  been  no  case  of  that  frightful  malady  in  the  hospital  for 
two  years  beforei  that  bath  eiyoyed  a  state  of  fwtimate  ezemi^QD 
from  use* 

There  is  a  hospital  devoted  to  the  receptioa  of  pilgnms 
who  are  wont  to  resort  to  the  seat  of  the  Apostles  at  particnlar 

feriods.  It  waa  founded  by  St  Philip  Neri,  in  1560.  In 
835  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  received  hospitality  was 
263,  592.  The  San  Spirito  however  sorpasses  all  others,  not 
only  in  itsextent,  but  in  its  antiqaity. 

To  go  through  this  ma^ificent  hospital,  which  is  not  only  the 
greatest  but  the  mont  ancient  of  the  existing  Boman  hospitals,  was 
the  work  of  several  hours.  It  is  said  that  it  owes  its  orinn  to  the 
patriotic  charity  of  a  Saxon  King,  who,  having  abdicated  his  throne 
and  become  a  convert,  took  up  his  abode  in  Bome  in  728i  wd  there 
founded  a  hosmtal  for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  restored 
by  Innocent  III.,  who  confided  it  to  the  Brothers  of  the  order  of  S< 
Spirito,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  To  enlarge  and  enrich  it, 
was  the  grateful  task  of  many  successive  Popes.  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1751,  added  a  museum  and  anatomical  theatre:  Pius  VI.  endowed 
the  museum  liberally  with  the  choicest  specimens ;  and  Pins  VIL 
added  dissecting  rooms,  baths,  and  many  other  requisites.  The 
present  Pope  has  made  this  noble  institution  the  object  of  his  special 
solicitude,  and  effected  the  most  important  reforms  in  its  managemeDt 
and  administration.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  reforms 
effected  by  Pius  IX.,  was  the  appointment  of  twenty  Oapucbin 
Priests  to  its  spiritual  assistance.  To  render  their  connection  with 
the  hospital  cohiplete,  he  had  a  bouse  built  for  them  within  the  en- 
closure ;  so  that  at  all  hours,  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day, 
some  members  of  the  body  might  be  in  the  words,  and  in  attendsnoe 
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on  the  lick.  A  commnDitr  of  Sisters  of  Charity  also  aid  ia  the  pious 
work*  as  well  as  manage  the  vorktng  details  of  the  vast  iDstitntion — 
which,  besides  the  hospital  for  the  sick^  also  contains  a  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  deserted  children,  and  a  cnnservatorio  for  children 
of  the  same  class,  who,  after  being  nursed  outside,  are  restored  to 
its  care.  The  magnitude  of  the  hospital,  properly  so  called,  may  be 
best  nnderstood  when  I  state  that  there  were  780  patients  in  its  ex- 
tensive wards  on  the  day  that  1  parsed  through  them  ;  that  there  is 
accommodation  for  twice  that  number  ;  and  that  in  case  of  an  emer> 
gencT — such  as  might  arise  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  disease — it 
could  he  made  to  receive  2000  patiejata !  I  took  the  number  then  in 
the  honutal  from  the  register,  which  was  courteously  eifaibited  to 
me  by  tne  Sister  in  whose  cliurge  it  was,  and  by  whom  it  was  kept 
in  a  manner  to  extnte  admiration  even  in  a  London  banker.  Two 
of  the  Sisters  were  at  the  same  desk  ;  and  both  kept  an  account  of 
every  article  ffiven  out  of  the  storaroonu,  or  sapplied  from  the 
kitchen — itselr  a  cnriosity — and,  in  fact,  of  evenr  detail  oonneoted 
with  the  daily  management  of  the  vast  establishment.  In  another 
part  of  the  building,  the  Prelate  in  charge  has  bis  apartments,  and 
to  him  the  officers  in  charge  rommnnicate  all  necessary  particulars, 
as  well  as  receive  orders  and  instructions  at  his  hands.  My  appli- 
cation, to  be  permitted  to  go  through  the  different  departments, 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  affairs,  giving  audiences  and  despatching 
business — business  involving  the  welfare  of  not  less  than  2000  human 
beings.  No  sooner  was  the  request  made  than  it  was  granted,  and 
orders  were  at  once  given  tliat  every  part  of  the  immense  establish- 
ment should  he  thrown  open  to  my  inspection^-*  permission  uf  whioh 
I  fully,  availed  myself. 

The  halls  in  this  hospital  are  of  enormous  size,  and  afford  space  to 
two  rows  of  beds  on  each  side,  Itraving  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
in  the  craitre.  Here,  as  in  other  hospitals  which  I  bad  seen,  the 
beds  were  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  such  was  the  efflKt  of  good 
ventilation,  that  I  fUled  to  perceive  tiie  least  unpleasantness  of  owiur, 
sneh  as  is  a  matter  of  common  occnrrence  even  in  hospitals  of  great 
pretension.  The  same  remark  I  can  safely  make  of  the  other  Roman 
hospitals  which  I  visited ;  and  in  a  ^uick  perception  of  offence  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  I  am  too  painfully  acute  for  my  own  comfort.  I 
did  not  consider  the  mortality  by  any  means  in  excess,  hut  rather  the 
contrary ;  for  in  a  hospital  of  600  patients,  many  of  whom,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  had  been  received  in  a  had  state,  the  deaths 
for  the  last  three  days  were  but  eleven — that  is,  four  on  the  first  day, 
fonr  on  the  second,  and  three  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  medical 
and  surgical  staff  is  fully  in  proportion  to  its  requirements,  care 
being  specially  taken  that  pro^ssional  aid  may  be  had  at  a  moment's 
notice,  during  every  hour  of  the  four-and.tweoty.  It  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  represent  in  detiul  the  several  features  of  this  hospital : 
and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  adapted  to 
the  great  ends  proposed — the  comfort,  the  consolation,  and  the  cure 
of  the  patient. 

1  must  not,  however,  omit  referring  to  its  really  fine  museum, 
abounding  with  the  most  beautiful  preparations,  natural  as  well  as 
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in  wax,  of  all  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  ezeraplif^iing  the  effects 
of  various  kinos  of  (Bsease  on  its  principal  organs.  I  was  par  ticularlj 
struck  with  some  preparations  which  aiitplayed  in  the  most  startlii^ 
manner  tbe  virolence  of  what  I  may  uDprofessionally  term  the  pouan 
of  cholera.  Two  or  three  of  the  great  organs  of  the  hanuui  bod/ 
werCf  in  one  jplace.  represented  in  their  normal  or  bealthfitl  imii- 
dition ;  and  timtlar  orgaoSi  which,  having'  discharged  their  separate 
ftinctloni  r^folarly  and  healthfull;  before  thej  were  blasted  by  tbu 
fell  disease*  were  shown  dried,  like  leather,  and  shrivelled  up  to  a 
tenth  of  their  original  size.  But  a  further  and  still  more  atrikiqg 
illustration  of  the  terrific  power  of  tbe  disease  was  exhibited  in  the 
skull  and  ^reat  bones  of  a  patient  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it  in 
18A3 — which  were  aa  blue  as  if  the;  had  been  purposely  dyed  of  that 
colour.  The  poison  had  not  only  withered  up  cartilagia  aiid  tnuaele, 
but  had  penetrated  to  the  very  bone. 

Curiously  enough,  these  preparations,  as  well  as  the  other  inter- 
esting objects  that  enriched  the  museum,  were  pointed  out  to  me  by 
one  who  had  covered  himself  with  distinction,  by  thebkill,  humanity, 
find  untiring  zeat  which  he  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  cholera 
patients  in  the  year  to  which  I  refer.  At  that  time  Dr.  Cuccarelli 
was  a  young  man  in  his  profession  ;  but  such  was  his  skilful  treat' 
ment  of  the  disease,  that  ne  effected  many  cures  which  at  the  ntoment 
appeared  wonderftil.  At  length,  he  himself  yielded  to  its  forc^  and 
the  efi^eta  of  almost  matchless  exertion  \  but  to  the  bedside  of  tbe 
now  illuatrioni  patient  rushed  nnmberi  of  his  tMrethren,  to  watch 
over  a  life  eminently  precious  to  hnmanitj  and  science ;  and  ere  low 
the  Holy  Father  had  the  latisfaction  of  rewarding,  with  his  own  hwuC 
merit  and  worth  to  which  he  wai  keenly  and  gratefully  senuble.  The 
particular  preparations  of  which  I  have  spoken  bore  upon  than  the 
name  ■*  Ceccarelli  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  parted  fi-om  my 
courteous  goide,  ^at  I  learned  by  whom  I  had  been  accompanied. 

There  are  manj  other  inBtitntions  which  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  even  to  name,  &nd  we  shall  therefore  hope 
that  our  readers  will  be  satii^ed  with  those  we  have  selectwi, 
and  allow  us  to  proceed  to  consider  Uie  prisons.  In  England 
for  many  years  the  prisons  were  in  a  frightful  state  oi  de- 
moralization. Those  who  were  goilty  only  of  triffing 
offences  were  associated  with  those  who  had  been  emmotea 
of  the  most  fearftil  crimes.  The  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
nexion was,  naturally,  that  those  poor  creatures  whom  pov- 
erty impelled  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  in  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  property,  or  whose  innocence  made  them  the 
easy  dupes  of  crafty  wretches,  who  are  constantly  on  the 
watieh  for  such  victims,  became  in  time  as  hardened  as 
their  companions,  and  before  Iheir  period  of  impriaonment 
had  expired  found  themselves  involved  in  an  inextrioaUe 
web  of  vice. 
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Formerljwben  these  poor  creatureewere  arreeted^probably 
in  Uieir  very  firat  crime,  tbey  were  put  wiUim  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  tboee  individuale  already  ateeled  against 
repentance,  and  thus  all  hope  of  reform  was  extinffmshed. 
Latterly  a  new  system  has  been  adopted,  and  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  benoficiid  results ,  if  persons  possess^  of 
judgment  and  not  likelr  to  be  influenced  too  much  by 
appearances  be  intraatea  with  the  oondact  of  those  Befor- 
inatory  Prisons.  But  let  not  tiiose  "  flre-ride  philanthropists, 
great  at  the  pen,"  who  extol  everything  English  as  the  acme 
of  perfection,  permit  titemselTes  to  be  deluded  into  thenotioo 
that  there  is  anything  new  in  this,  or  that  England  desires 
creditfor  originality  of  invention.  Nothingof  the  sort — Refor- 
matoiT  Prisons  have  been  established  in  Rome  for  more 
than  ISO  years.  We  do  not  zoean  to  depreciate  England — 
far  from  it — she  has  done  as  well  as  she  could. 
Neither  do  we  desire  to  elevate  Rome ;  we  merely  mention 
the  fact,  lest  those  who  ai-e  engaged  in  this  particular  duty 
here  should  suppose  they  were  doing  sometmng  wonderful 
and  never  before  attempted  in  any  country  in  the  world.  To 
relieve  them  from  (Ms  nalhicinatkm  we  shall  just  extract  s 
few  deecriptioua  of  prisons  in  Rome :  and  first  tl>e  Termini. 

The  door  was  opeoed  bj  a  Lay  Sister  of  the  order  to  which 
the  control  of  the  establishment  has  been  entireljr  coofidei^  The 
order  is  thtt  of  the  Saurgde  Pnwidenee,  one  of  those  noble  institu- 
tions of  which  Catholic  Belgium  has  been  so  gloriously  fruitful.  It 
is  specially  dcToted  to  the  care  of  juls,  hospitals,  and  schools  ;  its  nus- 
sioD  being  to  reclaim  the  erriDR,  to  snocour  and  console  the  sick,  and 
to  enlighten  the  ignorant.  Iliad  the  advantage  of  an  introduction 
to  the  BeT,  Mother,  whose  honest,  kindly,  and  most  intelligent 
countenance  was  a  passport  to  imaiediste  confidence.  Under  her 
guidance,  we — for  I  was  accompanied  by  friends,  someofwhomi 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  object  of  the  visit — were  conducted 
throogb  the  building.  We  first  passed  into  a  great  open  space,  in 
which  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  and  recreation  at  regu- 
lated hours.  And  if  those  who  have  formed  to  theiDt>elves  fearful 
Dottoos  of  Italian  prisons  and  Italian  *' dungeons,"  had  only  stood 
within  that  rast  enclosure — certainly  two  English  acres  in  extent — 
and  beheld  it  so  warm  and  cheerful  as  I  saw  it,  overhung  by  a  cloud* 
less  sky,  and  lit  up  by  a  bright  sun,  their  preconceived  notions  would 
have  received  somewbat  of  a  shock  ;  for  a  place  more  unprisoo-Uke 
I  never  beheld.  A  few  of  the  prisoners  were  at  that  moment  saun- 
tering about  this  open  space  ;  others  were  in  the  chapel ;  more  were 
confined  in  the  infirmary  ;  but  the  great  body  of  tbem  were  assembled 
in  a  vast  apartment,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an  orrfinary  school, 
aodwere  engaged  in  various  deacriptions  of  female  work,  from  the 
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making  anil  repair  of  the  clothes  of  the  iamates,  to  the  fj^rieation 
of  the  most  beaatiful  and  coatly  varietie*  of  lace.  Three  or  four 
Siatera  superintended  the  emplojnnent  of  the  ^soners,  and  com- 
pletely controlled  them  bj  their  presence.  When  I  first  Tinted 
the  prison,  no  Tignlar  miifonn  had  been  attempted,  althoo^  tt  vai 
in  immediate  contemplation,  and  was  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  few 
dajs ;  and,  therefore,  had  I  been  suddenly  introduced,  without  baring 
previonslj  known  the  nature  of  the  etitabltsbment,  I  should  have  at 
once  pronounced  it  to  be  an  industrial  school  for  adults,  under  the 
mperintendence  of  a  religious  community — so  little  did  there  appear 
of  any  system  of  punishment,  or  even  of  restraint.  But,  here  and 
there,  amongst  those  silent  rows  of  quiet-looking  women,  there  were 
some  whose  hands  had  once  been  red  with  blood,  and  who,  in  thrir 
forced  seclusion  from  the  world,  were  then  expiating  the  grarest 
offoncei  against  the  laws ;  offences  promptedi  in  most  inataneea,  by 
fierce  and  andden  passion.  I  was  pointed  ont  two  in  partienlir, 
who  had  been  j^oilty  of  assassination  ; "  and  their  dark  and  sgllsD 
features  were  id  terrible  harmony  with  th«r  crime.  For  thru 
Tears  the  Sisters  bare  had  the  management  of  this  institution,  with 
Its  average  of  more  than  200  inmates;  and  beyond  their  own  uaaidH 
infloeQce,  and  the  protection  of  a  solitary  sentinel,  who  keeps  guard 
OTer  the  gate,  tbwe  is  no  means  of  controlling  this  large  body  of 
women,  who  in  Ireland  wunld  certainly,  and  with  propriety, 
be  classed  as  "  able-bodied."  There  was  some  difficulty  experieucra 
at  first,  and  not  a  little  serious  danger  either.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
regular  rebellion  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nuns  undertaking  the 
maoagoment,  as  the  prisoners  fiercely  resisted  their  authority.  'J'o 
such  lengths  did  the  prisoners  proceed,  that  one  of  the  Sisters  «si 
thrown  down  by  them,  and  another  was  struck  violently  on  the  hce. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  order,  and  the  future  peace  of  the  prisoo, 
the  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  Sister  who  had  been  struck, 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.  She  quietly  sud  to  the  excitetl 
woman  by  whose  blow  her  cheek  had  been  reddened — **  Ton  faare 
sloped  me  on  the  one  cheek ;  now  slap  me  on  the  other,"  at  tbe 
same  time  deliberately  turning  her  cheek  to  her  furious  anulsnt 
In  an  instant,  there  were  two  parties  in  the  prison,  whereas  there 
was  but  one  a  moment  before.  The  gentieness  and  couri^  of  the 
Sister  were  irresistible  in  their  appeal  to  the  better  part  of  their  rude 
nature,  and  a  majority  at  once  ranged  themselves  on  tbe  side  of 
order ;  and  from  that  moment  to  the  present,  tbe  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Nuns  have  been  complete  and  undisturbed. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  but  one  of  the  prisoners  in  sol- 
itary confintment.  Her  immediate  offence  was  toat  of  striking 
another  prisoner.  On  our  expressing  a  wish  to  see  tbe  cell  and  its 
inmate,  it  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  The  bolt  of  the  exterior 
door  was  withdrawn,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  by  the 
small  hand  of  the  Sister  who  accompanied  the  Superior  ;  and,  as  *e 
entered  the  cell,  which  was  well  lighted,  we  saw  a  young  womin 
sitting  on  a  low  bed,  working,  with  a  cubhton  and  bobbins,  at  a  fine 
description  of  lace.  She  at  once  respectfully  stood  up,  and  smiled 
brightly  at  the  Beverend  Mother,  who  addressed  some  words  of 
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retnonstrance  to  her  in  m  frank  and  kindly  manner.  Her  features 
vers  regular,  and  her  erea  peouliarl;  bright*  imparting  to  the  face 
the  appearance  of  one  liaole  to  strong  and  violent  excitement.  0ns 
of  the  partjr  interceded  for  her  with  the  Siq»erior  j  and  upon  his  inter- 
cesnoD  having  been  fitvourably  recmved*  bis  hand  was  eagarlj  and 
renwotAilIy  seiied  hj  the  liberated  captive,  and  kissed  after  the 
fashion  so  common  in  Italy  when  acknowledging  an  obligation.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  ttie  nature  of  ber  offence*  we  were  informed 
that  she  had  assassinated  some  person  in  a  moment  of  terriUe 
excitement.  But  I  afterwards  learned  that  she  was  a  married 
womaui  and  that,  having  discovered,  under  peculiar  and  affsravating 
circumstances,  that  her  husband  was  unfuthful,  she  suddenly  caught 
up  a  knife  that  lay  within  her  reach,  and  stabbed  his  paramour  to 
the  heart.  We  did  not  perhaps  expect  such  a  revelation  ;  but  the 
impulsive  manner  and  easily-lighted-up  countenance  of  the  woman 
made  one  readily  compr«beod  with  what  rapidity  the  mind  might 
have  prompted  and  the  nand  executed  even  a  deed  of  blood.  Indeed 
she  aiterwards  thanked  the  Superior  for  having  placed  her  in  soU 
itaiT  confinement,  and  thus  wwded  her  time  for  refleoUon  t  for 
auch  was  the  firmzy  ronaed  in  her  b^  her  quarrel  wiUi  the  fdlow- 
prisoner  whom  she  struck,  that  she  aaid  she  could  no  longer  oontrol 
her  passions,  and  that,  had  she  not  been  forced  away,  ihe  would 
certainly  have  done  her  a  mortal  ii^ury. 

We  were  shown  through  the  various  dormitiffiea,  which  were  of 
immense  size,  lofty,  airv,  and  well-lighted.  In  one  room,  which  was 
over  40  feet  sqoare,  then*  were  but  IS  beds,  neatly  arranged,  and 
cleanly  in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  comfortable  in  their  materials; 
and  in  another,  which  was  60  feet  in  length  by  40  in  width,  there 
were  not  more  than  25  beds.  The  infirmary,  chapel,  and  refectory, 
were  large  in  proportion,  and  kept  in  a  condition  of  perfect  clean- 
liness,— the  necessary  result  of  such  superintendence  and  sooh 
control  as  the  wisdom  and  humaoi^  of  Uu  Holiness  had  provided 
for  this  important  institution. 

When  it  was  first  handed  over  to  the  Nuns,  a  few  of  the  prisoners 
were  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance,  some  of  them  being  unable  to 
read.  But  since  then  their  proficieney  in  reading  and  writing,  as 
wbtl  a%  in  useful  and  ornament^  needle-work,  has  been  most  remark- 
able ;  and  their  condnct  has  also  been  almost  uniformly  good.  Tha 
Superior  stated  that  nothing  could  be  more  edifying  than  the 
juety  of  their  demeanour  when  assisting  at  the  death-bed  of  a  Ibllow 
prisoner,  or  their  eagerness  in  sharing  in  the  religions  oeremoniea 
appointed  for  that  solemn  moment.  In  fact,  a  dozen  feeble  women, 
acting  under  a  sense  of  religions  obligation,  and  animated  by  tender 
compassion  for  human  misery  in  its  most  punfnl  form,  have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  most  salutary  control  over  more 
than  200  of  their  ruder  fellew-creitures,  not  a  few  of  whom 
are  expiating  offences  of  great  enormity,  and  who  perhaps  at 
one  time  recognised  no  law  hot  that  of  their  fierce  and  untutored 
natures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  reHgiM  is  the  potent  agent  by 
which  gentleness  uid  docility  are  insured,  and  amendment  is  being 
steadily  accomplished. 
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The  brotben  of  merrv  preside  oT«r  M  interntitiff  institution,  in- 
tended for  the  reformation  of  jnrenite  oflbnders.  and  regraats  of  the 
wont  elaw— .the  prison  of  Santa  B^bina.    viritfnff  It  after  the 
hours  appointed  fbr  labour  or  study,  I  saw  several  of  the  boys  ro  the 
pUr>ground,  a  large  open  a^toe,  in  which  they  roamed  ahoat  fmlj, 
and  indulged  in  hsnnleu  sport ;  but  nnder  the  watchful  eye  of  s 
brother,  whose  manner  towards  them  was  of  that  paternal  kind 
which,  while  exciting  eonfldmoe,  also  commands  respect  and  ensnret 
obedience.    Tlie  entire  number  of  joung  prisoners  was  97  on  cbe 
day  I  went  through  the  iostltntion.    But,  really,  the  terra  **  pri- 
soner "  does  not  exactly  describe  their  condition,  sare  so  far  as  tbey 
are  nnder  a  certun  restraint*  and  cannot  leave  nntil  permited  to  do 
so.    Thy  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write ;  many  of  them   are  em- 
ployed in  a  vineyard  and  garden  belonging  to  the  establishment  ;  and 
tbe  rest  are  occupied  in  various  {ndnstriafpnrsnits,  suited  to  their 
•tate  in  life.    The  rule  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  which 
they  cheerfully  obey,  is  that  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  effect  their 
reformation.    The  separate  cell  system  is  in  a  great  measure  carried 
out  in  diia  prison ;  tbe  extenuTo  dormitories  being  divided  by  rows 
of  small  i^artnents*  perhaps  about  6  feet  bv  fl.  wired  in  at  the  top, 
aod  in  mot.  By  this  arraagcment  Tenttlatioii  And  tborougli  se. 
paration  are  obtained  at  tbe  same  time.   This  plan  hai  been  also 
adopted  in  the  Catholic  Beformatory  now  in  operation  at  Hammer- 
smith.  The  boys  much  prefer  tbis  separate  system  to  that  of  open 
dormitories,  the  idea  of  the  little  room  being  their  mm,  as  well  as  tbe 
duty  of  IceepioK  it  in  order,  in  some  degree  exciting  a  feeling  of  self 
respect.    Tbel>rotbers  say  "  they  can  do  anything  "  with  Uie  boys ; 
Bttoo  is  the  influence  which  they  possess,  and,  above  allf  tbe  confidence 
vhich  their  motives  inspire,  even  in  the  breasts  of  tbe  most  corrup- 
ted.   The  severest  punishment,  unless  for  an  attempt  at  escape,  is 
confinement  ibr  a  short  period  ;  aod  it  may  be  menttoned  that  there 
is  hot  one  "  gnardiao  "*  attat^icd  to  the  prison,  and  Aai  he  is 
stationed  at  the  outer  door. 

There  is  »iother  priBon  which  is  of  a  peculiar  character, 
embracing  as  it  does  an  asylum  for  the  young  and  innocent, 
a  refbge  for  those  who  have  faHen,  and  a  prison  in  which 
are  incarcerated  those  females  who  have  been  convicted 
vaiioua  crimes,  and  adjuikfed  various  terms  of  imprifion-' 
ment ;  it  is  the  asylum  andpriaon  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

}  would  desire  to  notice  somewhat  in  detail  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  of  tbe  Bomaa  reformatory  instituttomi-— the  AsytDDt  and 
Prison  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  ts  a  splendid  establisbneBt,  of 
immense  Mse,  quite  mouern  in  its  construction,  being  one  of  the 
many  grand  monuments  which  the  Pope  has  erected  during  his  rngn> 
There  formerly  existed  here  an  institution  for  female  peniteats.  wbo 
had  voluntarily  soi^ht  an  asyltiaa  from  the  misery  and  horror  of  s 
profligate  life,  which  was  under  tbe  direction  of  a  commiuiityof 
Angustinian  Kuns  {  hut  within  the  hist  three  yean  the  vast  btdluBg 
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ereoted  Fins  IX.  hu  been  completed,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Nona  of  Uia  ordo-  of  the  Good  Shepherd  twenty  of  whom  entirdj  ' 
govern  and  control  its  three  dbtinot  and  separate  deparunente— one 
called  the  Preservation  Class^thd  other*  the  Voluntar;  Penitents— 
the  third,  the  Prison  for  those  condemned  to  various  terms  of  con> 
finement.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  iustitutioQ,  there  were  sixty  of 
the  first  class,  fifty-five  of  the  second,  and  aizty-fiva  of  the  third — 
in  all  160.  There  was  not  even  a  sentinel  stationed  at  the  gate,  as 
is  almost  universally  the  case  with  establishments  in  which  condemn- 
ed persons  are  detained ;  and  not  a  single  man,  or  indeed  guard  of 
any  kind,  was  to  b«  seen  within  the  wwls.  The  exterior  door  was 
opened  by  one  of  the  Nuns,  who  summoned  the  Superioress ;  by 
whom,  personally,  every  porttoo  of  the  vast  building  was  readily 
and  oourteoosly  exhlbitedf  and  fnlly  ex^ned. 

In  the  first  large  apartment  which  we  entered,  there  wera  auenir 
bled  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  young  persons  ooDi{w^ndod 
in  the  Freeervadon  CUMi  and  wboae  i^s  ranged  firom  four  to  ap- 
wards  of  twenU  years.  Several  of  them  were  oiphans ;  others 
were  children  of  parents  then  in  prison  for  offences  of  various  kinds; 
and  a  few  were  the  diildren  of  depraved  parents,  from  whom  they 
were  rescued  by  being  placed  in  this  asylum.  Speeial  care  is  taken 
that  no  really  bad  characters  are  admitted  into  thia  port  of  the  es- 
tablishment* leet  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  corrupting 
those  old  enouffh  to  rec»ve  the  moral  contagion  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
appaaranoe  ana  manners  of  the  girls,  as  tbey  stood  silently  andre< 
spectfuUy  before  one  of  the  Sisters,  from  whom  tbey  were  then  re- 
ceiving  religious  instruction,  wae  calculated  to  impress  even  the 
casual  visitor  with  an  idea  of  their  innooence.  They  were  nearly 
all  pleasing.looking,  and  not  a  few  had  faces  full  of  actual  beauty, 
and  that  of  the  true  Roman  type.  These  children  and  young  girls 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  make  ap  accounts,  to  be  expert  in 
plain  and  o^er  work  j  and  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  thi^  their 
tooral  and  ralig^iu  traioing  is  the  first  care  of  th«r  gentle  and 
^bctitmatB  gwdiana.  Uiny  of  the  girls  wore  collars  of  owrit 
anspended  round  their  necks,  and  to  somo  qf  them  was  delegated  the 
aatnority  of  Hoaitresios.    Tb^r  dormitories,  throwh  which  I 


la  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  neatness.  A  well-kept  and  sufficiently 
spwBons  garden  i«  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  establishment,  for 
the  exdosive  use  <^  this  class— a  high  wall  separating  the  gwden 
appropriated  to  the  second  class,  or  Voluntary  Penitents. 

Perbape  the  term  Voluntary  Penitent  does  not  strictly  apply  to 
the  entire  of  this  second  class  ;  for  a  considerable  sonUwr  of  them 
Iwd  been  brought  in  by  their  parents,  in  the  hope  of  checking  them 
in  a  coarse  of  folly  or  of  guilt.   The  rest  had,  of  their  own  choice, 


compulsion  might  be  had  recourse  to.  in  case  re^tance  were  at- 
tempted. 
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A  detcriptioo  of  ttie  duly  exirtcoce  of  thii  dmn  of  himatwi  max 
he  interestiWf  as  UlwtratiTa  of  the  sjatem  adopted  for  their  rcAr- 
matiaii.*— Thej  rise  in  mnuner  at  five,  and  io  viater  m  bal^paitf 
fire.   After  a  abort  tinw  apeat  io  tneotal  prajer,  tb^  bear  Mw, 
and  tbeo  worit— Mwaya  of  a  nsenil  and  profitable  charac- 
ter.   Daring  their  work  tbej  freqoflntlj  noj^  fHOUS  hymns,  which 
lighten  their  Isboar,  and  keqi  the  loind  away  trina  thoogbts  which 
it  woald  not  be  well  to  eocoorage.    Before  breakfast — which  is  in- 
variably eateo  in  silence— -they  make  an  examioatioo  of  conscienoe ; 
and,  duriap  the  repast,  a  chapter  of  a  good  work  is  read.   One  of  the 
Sisters  overlooks  this  as  well  as  the  other  meals,  which  always  com- 
mence and  terminate  with  prayer.    After  dinner,  the  Penitents  en- 
joy an  hoar  of  innocent  recreation,  a  Sister  being  present.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  whispers,  nor  are  tbey  permitted  to  in 
dnlge  in  rain  or  idle  discourse,  much  less  to  allode  to  improper  or 
dangerons  subjects.    After  recreation,  prayers,  reading,  and  stody, 
follow.    Tbey  then  resnme  work,  at  which  they  continue  till  the 
time  arrives  for  saying  the  rosary,  which  is  said  io  common.  At 
h^-past  six  or  seven,  they  sop,  equally  in  silence,  and  during  tbe 
reading  of  a  trfoas  book.    Another  boor  of  recreatiMi  follows  ;  and 
at  nine  o'clock  tbej  aay  their  n^t  prmyers,  and  retire  to  rest.  Silence 
is  (^wwved  in  tbe  donnitories,  and  indeed  always,  except  during  tbe 
hoars  of  recreation.   Tbe  Penitents  flo  not  speak  to  any  viaitor, 
other  than  a  &tber,  mother,  gaardian,  or  person  who  has  placed 
them  in  the  inttitntioo,  excq>t  in  the  presence  of  a  Sister.  Tbey 
practice  hamility,  obedience,  and  mortification ;  tbejr  hare  the  me 
of  good  books ;  the|f  confess  weekly,  and  commuDicate  oMntfaly ; 
tbey  control  even  their  gestares»  and  comfort  thMOselres  with  grave 
and  modest  denieaooar.    When  going  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  walk  two  and  two  i  they  call  eaui  other  "  sikter,"  and  tbey  eadi 
serve  in  their  torn.   The  profit  of  their  work  is  all  their  own. 

In  each  dortnitary,  as  in  all  the  dormitories  of  tbe  establisbmeot. 
one  of  the  Sisters  has  her  bed  placed ;  so  that,  as  a  lamp  ia  kept 
bomtng  tbroaghoDt  the  night,  ber  watchfulness  over  her  eliai;ge 
may  be  said  never  to  cease. 

The  third  compartment  is  the  Prison,  which  has  its  cbapel,  its 
refectory,  its  work*room,  its  hospital,  its  domitories,  its  schools,  and 
of  conrse,  its  kitchen.  In  the  hospital,  there  were  several  wretched 
women,  different  ages,  expiating,  in  various  sti^s  of  ^yncal  sidlier- 
ii^,  tiieir  career  of  rice.  Tbe  women  in  this  side  of  the  bnUdlng 
were  all  prisoners,  having  being  condemned  by  the  tribimal  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar  to  rarious  terms  of  imprisonment,  fhim  six  months 
even  to  twenty  years.  The  only  women  then  condemned  for  tbia 
latter  period  was  remarkable  for  her  tall  stature,  and  a  certain 
wildness  of  tiie  aye.  Her  ofiVnce  was  Uiat  of  infantieide— a  very  rmn 


*  A  similar  mtem  is  adopted*  perhaps  with  some  modifications, 
in  most  of  the  Hooses  of  Befuge  in  Rome. 
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Uidexeaptional  erimt  in  the  Pftpat  8tkte«»  and  one  wbicfa  excites  p4> 
coliar  horrOT  when  it  does  happen.  It  may  be  also  said,  that  it  is 
one  to  which  the  precautionary  policy  of  the  Government  altowB  do 
kind  of  exease  ;  for  the  eatabhshment  of  a  great  Foundling  Hospital 
affords  an  eaiT  opportunity  of  disposing  of  illegitimate  offsprings 
othnwise  than  Dy  aasauination.u  is  too  commonly  the  case  inKngtand. 
Upon  this  importantquesUon  the  most  opposite  opmions  are  entertfuned 
— some  holding  that  the  facility  of  getting  rid  of  the  shame  and  the 
burthen  of  maintaining  the  offspring  of  illicit  connexion  is  an  incentive 
and  a  boon  to  immorality  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  singular 
infrequency  of  the  crime  of  child-mnrder  is  triumphantly  appealed  to 
as  the  result  of  a  policy  as  merciful  as  it  is  indispensable.  Several 
of  the  women,  then  in  the  prison,  had  been  condemned  for  periods 
of  five  and  even  ten  years.  Id  the  infirmary  ward  were  some  elderly 
women,  who  had  been  detected  keeping  houses  of  bad  character  and 
ensnaring  yotu^  girls  to  their  destruction  ;  and  these  venerable  sin- 
nert  had  been  each  condemned  to  imnrisonment  for  a  period  of  fire 
yean.  One  old  and  rather  repuluveJooldng  woman,  who  bad  been 
convicted  of  selling  her  own  daughter  to  infamy,  was  undargoinra 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  ten  years.  I  mention  the  offence  and  we 
punishment,  as  indicating  the  vigilance  and  rigour  of  the  tribunal  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Oardinal  Vicar,  who,  as  the  Guardian  of  Morals* 
takes  c(^iaanc«  of  all  glaring  instances  of  their  infraction.  Among 
the  other  prisoners,  were  wives  against  whom  charges  of  incontinence 
had  been  made  and  proved  by  their  husbands.  Considering,  then, 
the  character  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  a  matter  of  amazement 
to  learn  with  what  facility  they  were  controlled,  and  to  see  the  flimsey 
natnre  of  the  locks  by  which  alone  the  doors  of  the  work-rooms  and 
dormitories  were  fastened.  I  examined  several  of  them  with  curiosity  ; 
and,  on  drawing  the  key  from  the  lock  of  one  of  the  principal  wanls 
I  found  it  was  just  about  the  size  of  that  used  for  an  ordinary  bed- 
room of  a  private  house  in  England  or  Ireland.  In  each  dormitory 
was  placed  the  bed  of  the  Nun,  little  more  than  its  curt^ns  distin- 
guishing it  firam  the  beds  of  the  prisoners.  In  one  dormitory  I  count, 
ed  as  many  as  twenty-eight  beds.  And  to  maintain  authority  over, 
and  ensura  the  obedience  of*  their  twentyeight  occupants,  there 
was  but  that  one  Sister ;  unless  the  ud  of  a  *'  guardian  "->one  of  the 
prisoners,  rused  to  that  rank  for  good  conduct — might  be  relied  on 
in  case  of  necessity.  But  though  some  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
ui  the  commenc«nent«  when  the  institution  was  first  handed  over  to 
the  Sisters,  none  whatever  is  felt  at  present ;  for  the  rudeness,  and 
even  violence,  of  the  past  has  altogether  disappeared,  and  the  entire 
of  the  prisoners  are  remarkable  for'their  docility  and  ready  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Nuns.  The  Superioress  stated  that  there  never 
was  an  attempt  made  to  escape ;  and,  on  being  asked  what  she 
could  do  in  case  a  number  of  the  prisoners  determined  to  set  them- 
selves free,  she  answered,  with  a  quiet  little  shrug,  There  would 
still  be  no  fear,  for  the  majority,  being  well  disposed,  would  at  once 
take  part  with  the  Sisters." 

In  this  prison  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  adopt  the  separate  or 
cellular  system,  from  the  fact  that ,  one  of  the  Nuns  is  atwa^  on  the 
watch,  and  may  at  a  moment  obviate  any  inoonTeoience  vhMh  ootdd 
69 
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Mrise  from  a  iminbv  of  the  priaonera  sl«topilig  ita  tha  Aune  apart- 
ment. In  conclui)ioD>  I  may  safeljr  assert  tba^  in  bll  reapM^ts,  this 
prison — iii  which  the  same  industrial,  litentTT*  moral,  and  reltgioos 
training  is  carried  out  as  in  the  two  other  aepartttienU  of  Ibe  eat*> 
blishment — will  stand  comparison  with  the  verj  best  in  the  Uoitod 
Kingdom.  Of  itself,  it  is  an  admiraUa  UlbstraUoa  of  tbait  rafor- 
matorj  spirit  of  which  "Piat  t^.  ia  tiw  origiawd  the  inafrfralum. 

-It  woold  'be  tedioris  were  we  to  refer  Uaore  partiiculajly 
'to  thenmltifiKrious  institutioiu  in  tb)me.  lliere  is  no  claw 
fa  tli6  community  towards  wliich  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father 
so  inclines  as  Uie  ciimioal -class.  He  feels  tbatthemiseion 
which  has  heen  conlided  to  is  the  «ame  which  onr 
hlessed  Redeemer  asframed  when  f^e  declared  tliat  He  came 
not  to  call  the  jnst  hut  sinners  to  repentance,  and  faitiiful 
to  that  sacred  dutir,  Pius  looses  oo  opportonity,  n^lecta 
DO  means,  to  i-ecali  those  sheep  who  hare  strayed  from  Che 
fold,  and  ^bring  them  -again  within  its  saving  .protection. 
He  is,  therefore,  foremost  amongst  those  desirous  to  promote 
every  sort  of  Beformatory,  and  has  constantJy  proved 
himself  most  anxious  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness.  When  Bishop  Wilson  was  about  to  return  to 
his  diocese,  after  having  paid  his  homag'e  to  his  Holiness, 
the  Pope  fhas  addressed  him : — "  Be  und,  my  son,  to 
all  your  flock  and  Hobartown,  but  sB  EiNDsar  to  THfe  ooK- 

DBMNED." 

One  word  more  and  we  shall  conclude.  When  rail\rays 
were  first  thought  of  in  England,  they  were  opposed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people,  who  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
trayelling  by  such  a  means,  even  at  the  rate  atwhioh  it  was 
then  proposed  to  run.  The  idea  that  passengers  could  be 
conveyed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour — which  ia 
now  considered  "  wretchedly  slow" — was  then  scouted  as 
preposterous.  But  when  Mr.  Stephenson  hinted  that  he 
thought  he  miyht  he  able  to  go  thirty  miles  an  hour,  human 
nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  even  the  educated 
classes  of  the  commimity  declared  that  no  person  could 
travel  at  such  a  pace  and  livp.  A  writer  in  "  The  Quar^ 
terly"  of  that  time  expresses  a  hope  that  "  Parliament  will, 
in  all  Railways  it  may  sanction,  limit  tke  speed  to  eight 
or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sghes- 
ter  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  on  with  safety."  That 
is  not  long  ago,  yet  now  it  is  not  thought  too  muoh  to  tra- 
vel forty  and  fift^  miles  an  hour.   We  have  stated  this  in 
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4)rder  to  check  that  abeoid  ftehien  of  attcibuting  to  Uub 
Papal  gorenm)«&t  a  ajstematie  hoetility  to  material  and 

-intellecttul  pcogmM. 

The  re^  cause  of  thia  batAmttrdneBa  that  the  leaonroea 
of  the  Papal  States  aane  not  large,  nor,  as  iaihe  apeenla- 
-tive  raterpxue  of  ike  people  eqtul  to  the  riak  •of  gieat  mt- 

4ertakinf]:B.  Henoe  railwaya  ha,v6  to  be  conatnuctod  by 
foreign  speculators  with  foreign  capital.  The  coDse^iienoe 
of  tbu  is,  ihat  from  the  inabimy  w  somfi  and  the  rc^^afoiy 
of  othwB,  comeatA$ns  have  ween  passed  firom  band  to 
hand,  to  the  indignation  of  the  goyemment  «nd  theduBgost 
of  the  people.  There  is  another  and  a  move  Qperative  caose, 
t.  e.  the  liabitity  td  revolntion.  Few  would  wish  to  surest 
capital  in  a  country  where  by  a  revolution  their  la  vestment 
itt^ht  be  rendered  not  meredy  ralueless  but  costly.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  English  consideration.  A  zerohition  is 
created  and  fostered  by  the  English  ministiy — it  is  naeleas 
now  to  demitt  for  even  their  irienda  ^diuit  it — in  Italy, 
and  the  ItaliaoiB  aro  caUed  "priest-ridden,"  because  they 
won't  emba^  their  money  in  schemes  ^whioh  may  at  anv 
moment  be  rendered  unproductive  by  the  agency  of  a  rui- 
fian  protected  by  the  English  Government.  Kotwithstaad- 
ing  all  these  drawbacks,  railways  are  progressing  in  Italy. 
Pius  IX.  waa  iirom  the  first  anxioue  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  railways,  and  ere  long,  no  doubt,  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  twholding  a  vast  net  work  of  railways 
covering  his  territory. 

Qaslight  is  another  of  those  discov^es  which,  though 
for  some  time  known  in  England,  have  been  but  recently 
adopted  in  Borne.  We  hove  heard  its  absence  humorously 
accounted  for,  by  the  desire  of  the  {Hiesta  to  conceal  their 
gallantries.  Poor  fellows,  there  k  no  chance  for  them  now ; 
gas  has  been  brought  into  Rome,  is  used  in  the  public 
streets,  even  the  Pope  lights  his  palace  with  it,  and  pays  £40 
per  month  for  the  quantity  he  consumes.  The  electric  tele- 
graph has  gained  a  position  in  this  land  of  darkness,  and 
IB  found  very  profitable,  as  the  nett  revenue  for  22,383 
messages  sent  over  the  line  was  16,780  acndi. 

We  nave  now  done.  We  have  extracted  copiously  because 
we  considered  ourselves  justified  in  so  doing,  in  order 
that  those  who  read  our  p^er  may  be  induced  to  put 
away  &om  them  anv  litUe  prejndioe  they  mav  have,  and 
beeauae  we  think  that  the  object  of  the  auuor  will  be 
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best  attained  by  giving  as  extenBire  a  eircnlation  as  possi- 
ble to  the  statements  he  makes,  supported  as  they  are  by 
facts  and  references  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  to  be 
existent  or  non-existent,  true  or  false,  by  those  who  desire 
to  refnte  or  substantiate  the  allegations  of  our  author. 
Mr.  M^xtire  has  been  of  course  at  St.  Peter's,  and  seen, 
all  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  But  aa  ^eae  have  been  defr- 
eribed  by  every  tourist,  we  have  no  concern  with  them. 
We  shall  conclude  then  bjy  recommOTiding  every  one  of 
oar  firiends  to  read  attentively,  Rome,  its  Ruler  and  its 
Institutions,  and  we  promise  them  they  will  d^ve  from  its 
perusal,  pleasure  and  information. 

Whilst  writing  this  paper  we  read  with  surprise  not  un- 
mingledwith  regret,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Magpire,  and 
purportingto  be  written  by  His  Eminoace  Cardinal  Wisemiai, 
in  wnich  the  following  passage  occurs : — "  I  need  not  say  that, 
by  this  work,  you  have  nailed  your  colours  to  the  mast,  and 
become  the  Pope's  champion,  in  the  House  as  well  as  out  of 
it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  him  to  be  vilified  by 
any  one,  howevOT  lofty." 

We  must  altogether  dissent  from  the  ^plication  of  this 
sentence  to  the  book  or  its  author.  When  we  say  of  a 
■  man  that  "  he  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,"  we  mean  to 
convey — and  every  one  so  understands  the  phrase — that  he 
has  embarked  in  a  hazardous  venture,  encompassed  by  dan- 
gers, escape  from  which  can  only  be  securcHi  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  obstacles  which  threaten  his  safety,  and 
when  6nding  himself  ttnable  to  succeed,  he  has  nailed 
his  colours  to  the  mast  as  a  declamtion  that  though  eon- 
qaered  he  would  never  surrender.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
tne  present  instance ;  this  is  no  forlorn  hope — God  forbid  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Magnire  has  merely  recounted  facts — 
facts  as  accessible  to  others  as  to  him,  had  othws  the 
same  inclination  to  examine  them,  and  the  same  honesty 
in  admitting  their  existence.  We  cannot  induce  ourselves 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Maguire  is  Twm  more  bound  "  not  to 
allow  the  Pope  to  be  vilified  "  than,  from  the  first  moment 
that  ho  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  bound  to  defend  the  Pope  against  any  unjust 
accusations  with  which  he  may  have  been  assailed.  Mr. 
Magnire  is  wt  now  "  the  Pope's  champion,"  He  has  been,  is, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  to  be,  what  evwy  honest  man 
ought  to  be,  the  advocate  of  jostice  and  the  champion  of 
truth. 
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Art  1.— DECLINE  Of  FOaTUOUESE  FOSTBT. 

SSCOyO  PAPKR* 

1.  Pomat  variat  de  Andre  Nune*  da  Bfiw,    Liibon :  1671. 

2.  Laura  de  Ji^ritio  per  MamoH  da  Yiega  Tagona.  Liabon  t 

1627. 

3.  SoHoloi  de  Prameuco  de  Vtueoneellet  QmtinAo,  na  Fanix 

renaeida. 

4.  Fariae  Poezia*  de  Antonio  Taliee  da  Syha, 

5.  Sa^oe  Mefricoe,  wtfiae  Poeziae,  de  A,  Anionio  da  Lima* 

Lisbon :  1642. 

6.  Henri^neida,  ptdo  Omde,  da  ^Vingmi,  J)  Franeieeo  X  de 

Mmezee.    Lisbon :  1741. 

7.  Obrat  di  daudio  Manoel  da  Qteia.   Coimbra :  1 768. 

Andre  Nones  da  Sylva,  son  of  Franoisoo  Nanes  da  SyUn, 
and  Marianna  da  Cruz,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  iu  November 
1680,  jnstten  years  before  the  liberation*  of  his  country 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Fortagal  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb; 
at  home  oppressed  and  d^pvded,  abroad  losing  her  power  in 
her  colonies,  where  her  once  victorious  aims  met  witb  many 
reverses,  in  Ceylon,  in  South  America,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  all  by  the  mal-ad  ministration  of  her  Spanish  masters. 
Daring  her  60  years'  subjugation  Portugal  lost  ground  to  such 
an  extent,  that  dnring  the  two  centories  that  have  elapsed 
since  her  deli?eranoe^  she  has  never  been  able  to  regain  her  fbr- 
mer  position.  A  Fortuguese  author  (Yie^)  compared  the 
state  of  Portugal  under  the  Spanish  domination  to  that  of 


*  Ol  wUeh  m  have  wittten  la  oar  first  piyer,  Ibish  QvAaxamLr  Ba* 
Tiaw,  Cur  Ootober  1657. 
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Israel  i»  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  It  was  apparently  disgust 
at  tho  seemingly  hopeless  state  of  things  in  the  mother 
cooDtry  that  induced  Francisco  da  Sylva  taeminata  to  Brazil 
with  hia  wife  &nd  soiii  then  a  liUie  cfaikL  ThQ  emsrants, 
however,  were  not  destined  to  find  peace  in  their  adopted 
ooantry  :  Brazil  was  invaded  by  the  Dutch,  ander  Goiuit  Mao- 
rice  of  Nassau ;  they  were  generally  Tictorionsr,  and  took  poases- 
sion  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country ;  but  subsequently  in  the 
Peace  of  1660  the  Dutch  renounced  all  their  claims.  Mean- 
while Francisco  da  Sylva  look  up  his  residence  at  Itio  Janeiro* 
as  the  strongest  position,  and  iu  due  lime  placed  his  son  Andr^ 
for  his  cdacatiou  at  the  Jesait  College  in  th^  cit^  where  he 
made  great  progrras  boUi  in  the  Olaiaics,  and  in  Philosophy. 
As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  the  young  student  determined 
on  devoting  himself  to  tlte  Churoh>  and  wished  to  study 
Divinity  and  the  Canon  Law  in  the  land  of  bis  birth.  And 
accordingly  he  resolved,  at  the  age  of  20,  on  t^vning  to 
Portugal,  which  was  then  (in  1660)  allying  its  indepeBUnce 
under  a  native  King,  John  IV. 

In  the  month  of  July  young  da  Sylva  embarited  for  LiiboD, 
on  boaxd  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  fleet  of  £2.  aul.  After  a  long 
and  stormy  passage,  the  voyagers,  when  they  csme  in  sight  of 
Ziisbon,  and  hoped  their  troables  and  trials  were  over,  wperi- 
enced  a  great  disappointment  on  finding  their,  entraooe  into 
harbonr  barred  by  a  hostile  finglish  fleet,  under  the  celebrate^ 
Bepablioan  Admiral  Blake.  Charles  1.  had  been  beheaded : 
Oromwdl  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  had  ordwed  Hake  to  uil 
in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  King's  nephews,  the  Princes  PaU* 
tine,  Maurice  and  Kupert,  who  took  nafuge  iu  the  Xsgusfran 
bis  8fai|M.  Blake  sent  in  a  letter  to  John  lY-,  nqairing  hua 
to  dismiss  the  Princes  from  their  asykim,  and  duMtemi^  in 
ease  of  non-eompliance,  to  born  tha  Portuguese  »hips.  The 
King's  ConnseUors  advised  him  to  consent  to  Blue's  proposal; 
representing  to  him,  that  in  his  precariooa  utnation,  on  a  throne 
acareely  yet  firm,  and  engaged,  aa  he  was.  In  a  serious  war  wiUi 
Spain,  it  was  too  bazaraoos  for  him  to  make  an  enemy  of  so: 
powerfol  a  state  as  England.  But  the  King  was  geoerous;  h» 
sympathised  witii  the  faithfol  adhwents  of  fallen  loy^,  and 
being  su}^ited  in  his  sentanente  by  his  cAdcsi  aoo,  Dw 
Theodoeius,  in  imposition  to  all  the  rest  of  his  adviaera  he  re- 
fused to  molest  the  Bulatine  Prinoea.  Bxpeotiug  Blake's  ven- 
geance, the  Portnguese  made  aHi  necessary  preparations  for 
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defensive  messurea;  batteriea  were  erected  on  the  Tagns, 
S^ments  stationed  along  the  coast,  and  13  vessels  of  irar  were 
hastily  equipped,  under  the  command  of  Antonio  Siqn^n 
Varajao,  with  whom  the  fagitire  Princei  nnited  their  ships. 
Blake  ireighed  anchor,  and  put  oat  to  sea.  SiqneTra  sailed  to 
the  month  of  the  Tagas,  and  remainod  tfam  some  days,  bat 
seeing  nothing  of  the  English,  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  was  reeeivoi  with  load  murmurs,  for  not  having  punned 
Blake  and  engaged  him  ;  he  was  removed  frmn  his  command 
by  ths  Kiag,  and  was  replaced  by  Don  George  de  Bfelo. 
Siqueyra  gave  on  this  ocoasion  a  |»oof  of  magnanimity  vhioh 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Instead  of  ntiring  in  disgast,  be 
went  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  ehip  he  so  lately  commanded 
and  served  under  his  rival,  to  show  that  it  was  not  from  pnsfl- 
Lanimity,  but  prodence  that  he  had  returned  to  port. 

Some  akimu^ing,  approaching  and  retreatang,  pursuing  and 
figfatii^  now  ensued  between  Uie  English  and  Portusuese 
Armaments.  Snr  eea  0Hh«faiie»t  the  Brasilian  fleet  (which  had 
treasure  on  board)  came  in  sight ;  it  was  immediately  attacked 
by  Blake ;  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  in  which  the 
English  irere  victotious  ;  they  burned  the  Brazilian  Admiral's 
ship,  and  captured  a  number  of  vessels,  .among  which  were 
several  richly  freighted  merchantmen,  in  rae  of  which  was 
Aadnt  Nunea  da  Sylva.  The  prisoners  vere  carried  to  C^is 
by  the  conquerors :  but  an  accommodation  having  tah»n  plooe 
between  John  of  Portugal  and  the  En^ii^h  Government,  the 
Fortaguese  were  aU  set  at  liberty.  Da  Sylm,  weary  of  sea- 
faring, made  his  way  by  land,  from  Cadis  through  Algarve  to 
Lisbon  j  there  he  remitiued  a  while  to  recover  from  all  he  had 
endured  on  bis  voyage,  and  then  repaired  to  Coimbra  and  en- 
tered upon  hia  theological  studies  j  and  was  admitted  into 
Orders  in  1666.  He  dedicated  biinself  with  seal  and  sincerity 
to  the  duties  of  bis  dSiCa,  and  was  esteemed  a9  a  pious  man. 
But  he  did  not  forsake  Belles  liettrea:  be  lectured  at  the 
University  on  Tacitus,  and  on  Camoens,  and  was  universally 
t&amd,  as  » loctorer,  for  liis  splendid  voice,  correct  elocation, 
•«d  gnmliil  notion. 

In  1AS4,  when  he  bad  arrived  at  tbe  age  of  64,  his  strong 
rdigious  ftding  impelled  him  to  enter  tbe  Cloister  of  Uie  Thea- 
tine  Monks,  where,  without  taking  the  vows,  however,  he  lived 
ffff  £0  years  in  strict  observance  of  tiie  Rules  of  the  Order. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  Hfe  be  witneasad  «any  lemarksbls- 
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events  :  tlie  protracted  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the 
independence  of  the  latter,  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
ferocity  by  the  Spaniards,  and  with  the  utmost  determination 
and  bravery  by  the  Portagnese,  who  displayed  qn  many 
occasions  tfie  sfarit  of  ancient  chivahy ;  the  death  of  Don 
Theodosius,beirtothfl  thn>nB(ld53),  as  much  beloved  for  hia 
good  qualities,  as  his  next  brother  was  hated  for  the  opposite : 
the  cliaaf;e  in  the  character  of  John  XV.  from  a  bc^efol  kiQg 
to  an  apathetic  egotist ;  the  accession  of  the  ill  conditioned 
Alfonso  in  1666 ;  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Catheriiie  of  Bn- 
ganza  with  the  English  king,  Chuiea  II,  the  depo8iti(»i  of  the 
weak  and  vicious  Fortnguese  monarch,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
brother,  aa  Pedro  II.  and  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  by  dii^ien- 
sation,  with  the  divorced  wife  of  Alfonso. 

At  the  age  of  74,  Nunes  da  Sylva  had  an  attack  of  Par^jaii^ 
which  in  fonr  days  proved  Altai ;  he  died  Uay  Srd,  1705. 

Hie  writings  were  very  nnmerons :  among  the  principal  arr^ 
Orations,  Academical  letters.  Sermons,  ^niya  on  AbetoriOy 
liizarda,  a  novel  in  Spanish,  and  ^reat  nnmbers  of  Sonneta, 
some  of  them  secular,  bat  the  majority  rdigioua.  Hia  works, 
both  printed  and  in  MS.  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Theatines  in  Lisbon. 

"We  shall  translate  a  sonnet  of  hia,  inspired  by  the  recollection 
of  the  perils  he  endured  in  hia  nnfoKonate  vqyi^  from  Bio 
Janeiro  to  Lisbon. 

iMCvonoKAL  somrrr. 

Wkm  on  Ut  Tmge,  ftM^  Tltti  toll  Md  om^ 

Tba  pni4Mit  QnA  'mid  Ibuftil  qnldnanda  pMiVI 

Bteiiing.  Imnrt  diwdjr,  to  tin  Mndir  WMMi, 
That  mr'A  blm  from  Um  qrrana'  tktaX  wam  i 
Thai  I,  M  ttmugh  thU  wofWi  will  na  I  fkro, 

Wbm  tmasten,  roek%  mud  tRMklntiadiaKta  ainamS, 

Thus,  Sarlonr,  have  I  Mfety  aver  ftnmd 
CIvplBf  «hj  Gnn  ttM  raAiBi  fhm  dtnilK 

In  antt  nue  help  me,  Almlrii^  Ather  1 
D«Utw  me  from  idlwl  dslcwon*  power, 

TUtloT  thtobtattnsthB fruit mvpthoF- 
Aad  ilBM  ft  nds  nuMt  ootOd  tai  poiTt  boor 

OlyMM  aieooar,  how  noeb  mot*  ibooUba 

Or  miety  in  Lot«'i  nered  tlgo  fi>r  mel 

We  have  inadvertently  omitted  to  introduoe  in  hia  proper 

C)  a  poet  who  belong  to  the  eariy  partofthelVthceotoiy^ 
oel  de  Viega  Tagarro  a  native  of  Evora,  a  fine  town  and 
Archipiscopal  See  in  uie  province  of  Alentcjo.  Thoogh  passed 
over  by  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi,  Yi^  merita  some  notice 
here,  as  being  considered  by  Portngaeee  critics  to  have  pro- 
daced  verses  superior  to  the  general  style  of  his  pnriod.  Hia 
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principal  performance,  wiiicli  is  called  "  Laura  de  Anfriaio, 
consists  of  fourEclogiies  and  books  of  odes,  connected  by  a  alight 
thread ;  it  has  been  comniended  as  coutaiDing  much  eradition 
and  philosophy  under  a  veil  of  poetic  fictions  expressed  with 
elegance  and  propriety.  The  fragment  we  translate,  wc  have 
selected  for  its  pasloru  simplicit/,  premising  that  in  the  origi. 
nal  the  versification  is  very  pleasing. 

So  let  70or  hauic,  nreet  BlnU, 
Thcill  tath«M:ceaU<rfm7lov«eain^«)iilog; 

Ii>t  to  my  broksn  wordai  pn^ 
And  kear  my  toneloM  If  re  vlthoat  dladkin- 
Tlma  wma  that  irltta  Iti  tmder  soaad 
Itdi&nnod  tbfl  wlnda  that  howl'd  MMiiiid. 
Now,  wbUewlth  plt7lDsear 
lly  monrnfol  Uji  jt  bw, 
Fonr  forth  a  loft  yet  melancholy  itnin, 
Titat  with  the  mlnitreMoTer*!  ilglu 
la  eooeord  eweet  may  bannonlM. 
Sing  with  me  t'm  aa  tbongb  ye  felt  my  pain ; 
That  touutaaft  afmpaOir  with  grief  will 
gin 

Zart  to  Ifa*  BWMlBMjeye  In  whkb  t«  Ihne. 

Prancisoo  de  Yasconcellos  Coutinho,  though  born  in  the 
isUnd  of  Madeira,  of  a  family  resident  at  Fuiiclial,  was  sent  to 
Portagal  for  his  edocatton,  matriculated  at  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  studied  Canon  law,  and  took  a  degree  as  Bachelor, 
Bat  he  loved  poetry,  notwithstanding ;  and  composed  with  less 
affectation  than  the  majority  of  his  couutrymen  in  the  17tb 
centnry.  Barbosa  KJacliadu  in  his  Biblioteca  Lusitana, 
lavishes  extravagant  praises  on  Vasconceltos,  but  in  simple 
truth  he  may  be  commended  for  often  writing  fluent,  graceful 
and  thoughtful  sonnets,  generally  free  from  the  disfiguring 
conceits  that  were  so  prevalent  in  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
muse,  and  when  led  away  by  the  taste  of  the  era,  he  did  err,  it  was 
not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  was  common  among  the  Gongurists 
and  Marinists.  We  translate  one  of  his  Portuguese  sonnets  in 
which  he  asserts  his  opinion,  that  a  mourner  suffers  more  from 
the  sorrow  of  which  he  speaks,  than  from  that  which  he  buries 
in  silence.  Boutervrek  considers  the  idea  false,  though  plea- 
singly expressed,  but  we  think  the  applicability  of  the  senti- 
ment depends  on  dupoai^um;  to  some  characters  a  pentupgrief 
would  be  fatal,  they  need  the  relief  of  wurda. 

SONHET. 

Sorrow  Increases  by  eomplUnt ;  hut  weak 

And  weaker  srows  when  mute  It  doth  remain : 

And  thu*.  since  reecllectlen  douUea  pain. 
He  mAi»  less  who  bean  in  alteiiGe  mMk. 


TUE  BIRDS. 

Bfads!  waiMen  bHthe  and  free. 

Bow  merrily  ye  flit  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  tat  the  green  bongfaa  ewbtglng, 
Tour  lovtog  carola  licgtax- 

Fin  the  light  toeeui  with  your  melody. 
AmU  the  summer  groree 
Ne'er  nay  yoor  feathered  lores 

lb  yonr  fnd  Tolca  a  rtraln  «■  ftmd  deny ; 
Wat  nur  ye  meet  the  hMden  snore 
That  fowler'a  emel  henda  prepare; 

Merer  by  Ato  mUmalr  nv  ya  dtoi 
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QHef  ouy  ftrfBl  wltUt  it  fottean  ta  >p«ttk. 

For  words  prevent  (bn^tftahieM— tenMtb 

The  ciHin  or  lUeaee  mctow  Iomi  braMta, 
Bat  waxM  rtnmg  when  word*  to  nttennee  bmk. 

So,  IT  mnanVuee  but  ftagmcntcth  wott, 

And  tie  wbo  tpMlu  mmkeu  xaomorj, 

Pain  In  Ion  keen  when  pent  In  cloee  rettnlnt. 

War  ta  the  calm  of  lUence  la  rtpoM. 

Ht  glTM  grief  powev  who  lesTei  Ite  nimnt  tnm, 

Benew'tU  and  fad,  and  chettoh'd  tf  coaqdabt. 

But  Tasconcelloa  conld  himself  be  influenced  tbepre- 
vailing  error  of  Btraining  after  filLr-fetched  oone^ts ;  and  tfiere 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  uf  the  dmeneracy  of  Portuguese 
Poetry  in  hin  dajs.  than  the  display  of  bad  taate  in  the  aonueto 
we  are  about  to  translate  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  capable 
of  writing  so  much  better.  In  the  sonnet  on  FhiUis  plafing  on 
the  guitar,  the  ideas  are  bonjl  fide  disagreeable :  the  lady  rirUte* 
her  guitar,  and  the  iU<used  instrument  wails  aloud ;  and  the 
]>oet  draws  a  strange  and  ouire  comparison  between  himself  and 
thft  gmtar,  as  boui  being  viciima  uf  the  lady's  craeUy. 
bave  not  Tentnred  in  oar  translation  to  render  thu  somewliftt 
Marae  imagery  aa  broadly  as  it  is  expreased  in  the  ori^naL 
sokhst. 

rmLlM  FUTIKO       TU  Mntu. 

This  lyre  wmmvoM,*  wheie  Md  meMy 

H»ldi  im  KupenM  tk'  eaehanted  nnl  Ud  ear, 

Ii  bat  aa  atnUam  ef  my  dooa  Mtwe, 
For  the  Mmo  power  bath  saiete  both  It  m  ma^ 
Tea,  itrMan  aoth— dolon  we  agree^ 

rvom  tha  aaiaa  tyianaT  hath  iprong  our  can; 

3W«  tender  plalota  do»  Breathe  npon  the  atr, 
/,  Jatter'd  ta  om  ttkon^t.  m  vara  an  fn«i 

PhlllU,  thy  ^tj  do  not  •tm  deny. 

The  rtganr  that  condamki  ma  mWlgita, 

For  thoiuh  alike  In  woe  the  tar*  wd  I, 
Far  dUnrent  li  the  tenor  oi  ow  fU« : 

n*,  in  Ita  mounfOI  ntteranee  Sada  nHSxX, 

/)  la  my  rileace  fed  more  deep  my  gfieL 

The  companion  sonnet  is  Bl^o  in  bad  taste,  but  not  so  dis- 
agreeable as  the  foregoing :  the  subject,  however,  a  nightingale 
perching  on  a  guitar  while  a  lady  was  playing,  is  utterly  nn- 
naturalj  and  the  allusions  to  "  false  notes'  in  the  nxth  line  is 
an  unworthy  pun,  and  somewhat  of  a  satire  on  the  lady's  moac, 
Tocd  or  instrumental. 

SONKXT. 

TO  nOLUft 

Ma  Uia  arm  of  whoM  Guitar  a  Nl^tlBgal*  |ieiiflied  whOeabt  VH  Ji>»9^ 

See  FhlUlA  how  tbla  diarmed  NlAtlngale 
The  nrlcken  chorda  aweot  plunte  ttiiia  faDavtnc 
Percbea  upon  the  lyre  to  hear  thee  ring, 

Ind  with  eiwbantMl  gaao  thy  beanty  ball. 


•  "EattLynSowm." 
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Tbiu  In  moat  perfect  niuile  to  regrie 

U  hU— yet  wm  not««  mlKlit  he  }mra  IWxn  tli«e. 

For  m«  tHaix  datt  not  ting— tboa  would'ri  not  tee, 
Save  with  dlatuteful  gttince,  mf  rlsftge  pals. 
Well  may  the  enamonr'd  Dl^Ungale  piimu 
Wef  ■  toiichtDg  haimony.  tluit  to  the  arms 

or  jrooder  Lyra  hla  guide  dotli  haply  prwre  j 

Thiu  let  not  Mlnstrel'i  heart  Its  augulid)  rue; 
For  Meat  rvward  to  peace  each  lotrov  chartiu. 
That  laada  lUm  to  tin  arms,  ibe  voice  of  Lore. 

Antoiiio  Telies  da  Sylva,  born  at  Lisbon  in  May,  1&67,  w^s 
of  noble  blood.  Hisfatber  waa  Mauoel  Telles  da  Sylva,  first 
Marquis  of  Alegretc,  Count  de  Villa  Mayor,  and  Lord  of  the 
Bed  Chamber  to  the  Portuguese  kings,  Pedro  II.  and  John 
v.,  and  his  mother  was  Donna  Lonisa  Coutiiiho,  daughter  of 
Nuno  Masoarenhas,  governor  of  Castello  da  Vide*  a  town  of  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  two  leagaes  from  Portalegre,  lyingin  a  plain 
between  two  mountains*  Antonio Tellesgaveindicaiionsof  talent 
from  his  childhood :  at  an  early  age  he  assumed  the  military 
habit  of  the  Order  of  Malta^  but  afterwards  entered  the 
university  of  Coimbn  to  studv  ecclesiastical  law.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  abifitiefl  and  his  application :  in 
1694  he  became  licentiate  of  the  university,  and  in  the  same 
year  atchdeaoon  of  Lisbon.  Though  sincerely  attached  to  his 
clerical  {nofeasion  be  loved  poetry,  and  wrote  both  in  Latin  and 
Portuguete.  In  disposition  he  was  inildj  discreet,  genera  us  and 
a&ble:  and  his  family  cherished  hopes  of  his  attaining  to  high 
dignities  in  the  church,  well  from  his  own  merits  as  from 
the  interest  of  the  uoble  iioose  from  which  he  sprung.  But 
these  expectations  were  disappointed  by  his  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  32,  in  Angust,  1669.  He  was  buried  in  tlw  family 
vault  in  the  C^tnnelite  convent  at  Lisbon, 

The  specunen  that  we  select  for  translation  from  among  his 
sonn^,  is  a  very  feuciful  one  ;  and  though  soinewh^  in  the 
lantastMal  spirit  of  his  time,  is  ingenious  and  pleasing.  See- 
ing a  suB'flower  growing  beside  a  laurel,  he  adopts  it  as  a 
olassic  subject^  allegoriziiig  love  and  hate ;  the  lormer  typified 
by  Qytie,  who  loving  the  son-God,  but  being  disdained  by 
him,  was  changed  into  a  sun  flower,  whose  face  is  ever  turned 
towards  the  object  of  her  adoration ;  the  latter  passion  (hate,) 
symbolized  by  Daphne,  who  flying  ^m  the  proffered  but  dis- 
dained love  of  Apollo,  was  turned  into  a  laurel.  The  sonnet, 
too,  is  interesting  from  the  obscure  personal  allusions  it  contains, 
hinting  at  a  disappointment  in  love,  by  circumstances  which 
occasioned  that  love  to  be  replaced  by  something  originsDy 
disagreeable  to  him.    He  complains  that  for  Aim  the  story  m 
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FhflBbns  WM  levened :  the  bright  flower  duronk  from  jImv» 
bot  tiie  tree  with  its  harsh  trank  wooed  him.    He  wouU  aeein 

to  intimate  that  a  hopeless  love  was  the  cause  d  his  entoing 
the  charch,  and  devoting  liimself  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  The 
allusioD  to  the  proud  beauty  which  he  desires  may  be  aoftened 
bj  the  example  of  mild  b«Mitj,  is  obacare,  but  ae«ns  con- 
nected with  some  entanglemeiita  of  lov*^  in  whicb  Uu  ladies 
of  opposite  characters  were  eoneerned. 

SONKIT. 

On  a  San^biw«r  grawlD(  Mda  » lunl. 
Han,  Ptuebna  I  pnra  alllMtiaB  aui'rt  Umb  And, 

E'en  wlicraorhate  tboaJiuUj  nuy'it ooo^lalni 

Hue  witb  fOnd  lora  %  flows  dotb  Mlvw  fkin. 
Here,  whan  tbon'rt  dinnn'd,  oontamn'd  bj  ttm  nnklufc 
Bm  Clytto,  kll  to  teodariMH  railgii'd 

Dotti  GloMbr  hvah  BDfteldlng  Daphne  itand 

Then  looth'd  by  ligbt  of  tMutj  Mft  and  Uand 
Let  not  prottd  Beenty  ditde  wtth  Infnl  nrind. 

1  loTe  in  rain— me  doth  lore  Tantage  Dever, 
And  alnoe  1  ttaalah'd  hope,  no  lomger  mloQ, 

That  which  I  lore  not,  now  nnmMa  ma  erar. 
Bow  different,  Phiabii^  la  thr  ate  and  mine ! 
711m  the  rude  trunk  repela;  Uko  flower  lovea  Ikaa  / 
Mt  wooi  tba  trank ;  the  bright  flower  ahrlnka  from  au. 

Alexandre  Antonio  da  Jjima,  the  son  of  Francesco  Mendev 
Barbosa  e  Lima,  and  Josephs  Theresa  de  Monia,  was  bom 
at  Lisbon  in  Jannaiy^  1699.  He  distingairiied  himaelf  by  h» 
Bchohrship  in  Latin,  but  rdieved  hia  seriou  stadiea  by  the 
composition  of  poetry.  His  ruling  inclination  was  for  the 
comic  style,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  give  specimens, 
as  his  yit  eomiea,  depends  so  much  on  word-play,  and  pnn^ 
which  are  almost  always  nntmisferable  from  one  langu^  to 
another,  and  on  allunons  so  eiclnsiTely  national  that  it  woidd 
require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Portugal, 
as  well  as  the  language,  to  appreciate  the  wit  of  a  great  part 
of  Antonio  da  Lima's  comic  effusions.  One  epigram,  from 
amongst  the  most  intelligible,  we  will  tianalate  for  the  reader's 
amnaemen^  premising  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  a  barber's 
riiop  was  always  an  emporinm  for  goaaipy  uem  and  scandaL 

EPIORAX. 
On  a  praltUng  cenaorkma  Bacbet 
Willie  tbou'rt  tattltng  m  ^Uy,  and  catting  away 
Good  fame,  and  reject,  wtth  eaeh  word  thoa  doat  aar. 
Cone  ihava  «flr  mj  heard  wUb  thr  tongue,  tx  I  ween 
Tb0  hart  of  thy  laxotala  acarcelj  ao  kwn. 

But  the  idea  of  this  epigram  is  not  very  recherck^,  the  com* 
parisoQ  of  a  cutting  tongue  to  a  razor,  readily  suggeats  itself 
to  the  mind,  in  any  coontry,  and  iu  any  language  wherein  aram 
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hta  a  iiBuw.  Weremember,  long  ago,  a  lady  in  a  coUegialecity, 
(not  in  ln\md,)  whose  cenaorious  propensitiea  vere  under  no 
oonfooul,  but  who  was  makiugsad  complainta  to  a  gentl«maii  of 
the  '* cutting"  and  "slidng,**  prevalent  among  her  neigh- 
boais:  '*in  feet,"  she  obserred,  ''this  street  ought  to  be 
oalled  naor  street."  He  quietly  replied,  "yes,  madam,  and 
joa  are  the  edge  of  it." 

But  we  will  seek  emoug  Antonio  da  Lima's  serious  poems 
for  a  more  pleasing  spedmeu.  Here  is  our  translatiou  of  one, 
the  snbject  of  which  liaa  a  nataral  intwest  for  all  hearts.  The 
verrification,  (in  the  original  Portuguese,)  is  sweet  and  flowing^ 
and  the  ideas  are  tender  and  grucefnl,  and  free  from  those 
affected  conceits  that  marked  the  degeneracy  of  the  Porluguese 
muse. 

SONNET. 

On  ft  Bote  growtng  npon  ttw        of  •  ymtg  OtrL 

If  Katun  pUoed  this  flover  npoo  tba  tomb 

Ai  Beanty'i  image,  liov  tnaptly  here 

The  type  of  Beaa^'s  trlomplie  deth  appttr, 
Wltb  root  that  groweth  mid  wpnlclual  glotua. 
Would  Be*atj  feral  bononn  fUn  uanmfl 

£'«!  tfaiMln  adtea?— ab!  ttaatMlf  mom  BOM 

Proud  of  Ita  channa,  thia  honr  too  plalnlr  ibera 
Row  brtaf  Its  pride,  bow  fleeting  U  Ita  bloom. 
To  ntark  bow  won  the  flower  of  humaa  life 

Haatea  to  Ita  fading,  from  Ita  nrj  btttb, 
la  iMwa  atero,  w>tb  nndecelvlogi  rife 

ho  here  one  flower !  dead,  bcrted  deep  In  earUi ; 
Another  newlr-tion— ho*  near  are  tb^. 
The  one  that  died,  the  one  that's  bom  to^jr. 

Among  Antonio  da  Lima's  works  are,"the  New  Enchantments 
of  Love,"  "Metrical  Sketches;**  some  elegies, — A  burlesque 
academic  oration,  delivered  in  the  academy  of  Uie  elect 
f EscolAidotJ  in  Lisbon,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  now  to  speak  tjf  one  who  earnestly  devoted  the 
advantages  of  high  rank,  respectable  talents,  loo^  life,  and  a 
good  education,  to  support  and  animate  the  decaying  literature 
of  his  countrv. 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Menezes,  4th  count  da  Ericeyra,  was 
the  son  of  Don  Louis  de  Menezes,  3rd  count  da  Ericeyra, 
and  of  Donna  Joanna  de  Menezes,  only  child,  and  heiress  of 
his  uncle  don  Eemando  de  Menezes,  2nd  count  da  Ericeyra ; 
but  before  we  proceed  in  our  notice  of  Francisco,  4th  count,  we 
would  say  somewhat  of  his  father  Don  Louis  (or  rather  Lniz) 
both  on  account  of  bis  own  merits  and  on  account  of  liia  gene- 
rous appreciatioa  of  the  military  merita  of  one  who  was  to  him 
an  alien  in  country  and  in  creed,  one  who  died  the  death  of 
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ilie  brave  in  an  Irisli  battle  (tliough  not  %Uting  for  Irel)iiKi> 
and  who  found  a  grave  ou  Irish  ground — w4  mean  S^ombe^. 
Don  Loois  was  a  roan  of  literaiy  tastes  and  of  st^dierl;  spiiit ; 
at  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Portuguese  Bervi<!e,  snd  distin- 
gaisbed  himself  in  the  war  of  ludependance  by  liis  coun^ 
and  his  military  talents,  and  eventually  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Q  eneral  of  Artillery.  In  the  ^ear  1 AQO,  the  oouut  de  Sonre 
having  gone  to  Frauoe  to  seek  aid  for  Portugal,  «a»  pwiB^led 
to  engage  Scbomberg,*  then  employed  in  the  Frmch  annj, 
tuge^er  with  a  small,  but  valuable,  body  mea  under 
Scbomberg's  command;  among  them  was  a  number  of  good 
Engineersj  and  Bombardiers ;  Schomberg^s  force  was  aflerwards 
iucxeased  hy  a  body  of  Englishmen,  recruited  in  England  for 
the  assistance  of  John  the  IV.  On  Sohombo^s  arrival  id 
Portugal,  he  repaired  to  the  province  of  Alentejo,  tlie  chief 
seat  of  the  war,  and  inspected  the  fortified  places;  and  in  his 
observatiou  of  the  various  vantage  posts  displayed  so  mnch 


circulated  injurious  reports  against  him,  and  especially  repre- 
sented that  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Elvas,  instead  of 
joining  the  main  army  at  once,  because  he  felt  liiiasdf  ineoui- 
petentto  draw  up  a  plan  of  battle.  Hi«  evidoit  talent^ 
however,  and  his  courteous  manner,  conciliated  the  friendship 
of  Count  de  Atougia,  governor  of  Alentejo,  and  Don  Louis  de 
Menezes.  Though  despising  his  slanderers,  he  soon  left 
Elvas  for  the  main  army;  and  achieved  some  brilliant 
successes  against  the  Spanish  Cavalry,  under  the  celebrated 
General  Don  John  of  Austria.  The  Queen  Mother,  then  regent 
of  Portugal  for  her  son  Alfutiso,  was  inspired  with  so  much 
confidence  inSchnmberg,  that  she  gave  him  large  discretionary 
powers  over  the  Portuguese  Cavalry,  permitting  him  to  choose 
from  that  body  whatever  officers  and  soldiers  he  wished,  to 
accompany  him  on  his  enlerprizes.  This  favour  so  excited  the 
jealous  wrath  of  Alfonso  Furtado  de  MendoKa,  General  in 
chief  of  the  Cavalry,  that  it  would  have  broken  out  into 


*  Tbia  General  was  the  son  of  an  Eoglisb  mother  (of  th«  house  of 
Dudley)  bv  a  German  noble,  and  was  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  hariDg 
forfeited  his  patrimony  in  Germany,  by  serving  under  OMtav-os 
Adol^hns,  King  of  Sweden  in  the  30  years'  war,  he  was  compelled  to 
serrein various  foreign  armies;  as  Hollaad,  Prance,  Portugal,  Bran- 
denburg, &c. 


became  jealous,  and 
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Tioleiit  exoetses  bat  for  the  steady  support  given  to  Scliom- 
berg  by  Doq  Louis  de  Henezes. 

hi  1661  while  the  Maiqais  de  Marialva,  General-in-Chief  of 
the  Portogoese  Troops,  was  absent  in  Lisbon,  his  place  vas 
filed  bj  Schomhei^,  who  snrprised  and  took  a  valoable 
convey,  of  100  waggons,  ladeu  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  sent  from  Talavera  to  Badajos,  for  the  use  of  the 
Spftaish  GarrisoQ  there.   The  many  good  senrioes  which 


excited  the  more  and  more  of  envy  end  itl-will;  Marialva,  in 
p«rtionlari  loved  to  oontrovertliia  opinions,  and  thwart  his  opera* 
tions;  bat  Don  Louis  de  Meneses  steadily  adhered  to  him  in 
councils  of  war,  and  bravely  supported  him  in  battle. 

In  June,  1663,  the  Portuguese  were  encamped  on  the 
heights  above  the  Degebe,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  Osaa,  and  flowing  eastwards,  falls  into  the  Quadiana 
near  Ura^ans.  The  Spaniards  ander  Don  John  of  Aostria, 
oflUDped  on  the  o|qiosite  height.  Sehomberg,  with  his  quick 
nilitary  eye  perceived,  by  the  plan  of  the  enemy's  camp,  that 
it  was  tiie  intention  of  Don  John  to  cannonade  the  Porta- 
gnese,  and  then  to  cross  the  river.  He  immediately  ordered 
all  the  fires  to  be  extinguished,  and  in  silence  and  darkness 
changed  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Portuguese  Camp,  so  as 
to  save  it  from  the  enemy's  gnus,  and  guarded  the  right  with 
modceteers  and  cavalry,  and  the  left  with  two  regiments  of 
Bnglish  infantry,  and  some  horee;  while  Don  Louis  de 
Menete^  earnest  in  hia  co-operatiou,  qaietlr  and  qui^ly 
erected  thieebatteriesoD  elcvationathat  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  opposite  camp. 

VI  wa  morning  dawned,  nothing  could  equal  tbe  sarprise  of 
the  Spaniards,  on  ducovering  the  evidence  of  the  midnight 
UboUTB  of  Schombergand  his  friend  de  Menezes;  nevertheless, 
they  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  were  completely  defeated, 
and  they  retired  along  the  banks  of  the  Degebe,  Schomberg 
following  them^  and  oitching  Uie  Portuguese  camp  opposite  to 
theirs,  in  eo  masterly  a  manner,  that  Don  John  of  Austria 
codbd  not  help  frequently  expressing  his  admiration  at  tlie  skill 
of  his  antagonist. 

Throughout  the  Campaigns,  the  plans  of  battle,  and  of 
encampment,  were  all  the  province  of  Schomberg ;  of  whom 
the  French  writerj  La  Gede,  in  his  History  of  Portugal,  says 
that  he  vaa  indefatigable,  and  always  foreseeing  every  oonlm- 
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geiicy  :  but  that  the  superiorit;  of  his  geiiios,  instead  of  iaspiriiig 
the  Portuguese  with  emulatioo  and  gratitude,  only  occaaioned 
envy  and  jealousy,  which  vented  therasdvea  in  oalomnies  ;  atill 
nothing  could  affect  his  sense  uf  military  duty,  and  atill  he 
found  a  steady  colleague  in  Bon  Louis  de  Menezes }  and  both 
farther  proved  their  good  qualitiea  at  the  decinve  battle  of 
Ameyxu  in  the  Campaigo  of  1663. 

This  aotion  oommenced  with  affairs  of  out  poats,  in  which  the 
Portngaese  were  snoceasful,  and  Scfaombog  eaniestly  advised 
tiie  Grant  de  Yilla  Ftor  (then  oommauding  the  Portuguese)  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  among  the  enemy  to  charge, 
assuring  him  of  a  complete  victory ;  but  Yilla  Floras  jealousy 
induced  him  to  refuse.     Don  John  of  Austria  profited  by 
Villa  flor's  error  to  p(»t  his  troops  favourably  on  hills,  divided 
from  those  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  only  by  a  valley  so 
naiTow,  tliat  the  peasants  of  the  district  call  it  The  Canal ;  and 
be  hastily  threw  up  batteries,  which,  however,. Don  Louis  de 
Menezes  held  iu  check,  by  immediately  erecting  others  exactly 
opposite.  After  some  hoars  cannonading,  Don  Louis,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy's  fire  slackened,  urged  upon  Villa  Flor  to  follow 
Schombe^'a  advice  for  a  jmeral  engagement;  and  at  Imgth, 
induced  him  to  consent.   The  battle  was  furious  and  obstinaw; 
the  English,  in  particular,  are  prouoaiiced  byl^a  Clede  to  have 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  the  Spaniards  were  utterly 
routed.   The  spoils  of  the  victory  were  immense  in  gold,  silver, 
jewels, arms,aramunition,  horses, artillery,and  standards,  among 
which  was  the  magnificent  standard  of  Don  John,  beariugon 
one  side  the  arms  of  Oastil^  and  on  the  other,  the  son  com- 
municating his  light  to  the  moon,  surrounded  by  stars,  with  tin 
Spanish  motto,*  '*Si  no  etSol  tera  deidad."  The  Portuguese 
lost  some  persons  of  rank,  and  1000  soldiers ;  300  of  the 
French  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  English,  with  their 
best  officers;  and  Scbombeig:'8  son,  who  served  uuder  Don  Louis 
de  Menezes,  was  wounded.   It  was  a  decisive  engagement ;  for 
though  the  war  continued  for  nearly  five  years  afterwards,  the 
Spaaiarda  never  recovered  the  ground  they  lost  by  this  signal 
defeat,  and  the  Portuguese  carried  their  arms  into  Spain  itself. 

In  1664  they  besieged  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  in  Spanish 
Estramadnra;  the  place  was  vigorously  cannonaded  by  Don 
Louis  de  Menezes,  who  made  a  breach  iu  the  walla,  which 
Schomberg  and  his  English  mountnl  the  first,  and  planted  their 
standard.  After  a  sanguinary  contest,  the  Spanish  Oommandaut 

*  JfnotttieSuo,  aDeity. 
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Don  Joan  de  Carrera,  capitulated,  and  the  garriaoii  marched 
outoD  St  JnhnV day  (Midsummer).  By  asingular  coincideace, 
Don  Juan  de  Carrera,  happened  to  have  commanded  at  Evura, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate,  by  the  artillery  of  Don 
Louia  de  Menezes,  on  St.  John's  day,  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  now,  on  quitting  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Don  Jaan  ad- 
dressed deMeneses,  in  a  complimentary  manner^  "  Don  Louie, 
where  do  you  wish  me  to  be  on  next  St.  John's  Day,  that  you 
may  come  and  dislodge  me?" 

After  the  reduction  of  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Schomberg 
was  anxious  to  quit  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  perpetnal  an- 
noyance he  received  from  the  Marquis  de  Marialva;  but  he 
was  induced  to  remain  in  the  army  by  the  solicitations 
of  Don  Louis  de  Meneses,  who  used  all  his  influence  to  soothe 
and  sustain  him;  and  be  (Don  Louis)  bore  such  testimony, 
at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  (o  the  good  serricefl  performed  by 
Schomberg,  and  the  French  and  English  under  his  command, 
that  even  the  young  and  n^ligent  King  recognized  his  merits, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Count  de  Mertola,  in  1665. 

When  the  Independence  of  Portugal  was  established  by  the 
Peace  of  1668,  Schomberg  returned  to  France,*  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  Portognese  Government  with  some 
empty  honours,  and  atill  more  empty  excuses  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  sum  promised  to  him. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  afforded  to  Don  Louis  de  Menezes 
(who  became  third  0>unt  of  Ericeyra,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
and  father-in-lawj  Don  Fernando,  about  1690)  leisure  for  his 
literary  pursnita.  He  wrote  "Portugal  Beatored/'  a  history 
of  the  Revolution,  which  is  of  good  repnte  ;  an  account  of  the 
Campaigns  during  the  war;  some  academical  discourses  and 
orations ;  various  small  poems  in  Spanish,  nnd  a  variety  of 
papers  on  military,  poetical,  and  familiar  subjects,  besides 
othef  works. 

Don  Fernando,  the  second  Connt,  had  distinguished  himself, 
as  Governor  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  by  his  vigorona  defences  of 
that  place  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Uoors.    He  also 


*  He  left  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  Mrred  sgiiia 
in  FtMogal*  then  in  the  troops  of  the  Blector  of  Bnuidenlmrg,  and  ftnoll/ 
accompanied  Willuun  of  Orange,  wliera  biasaccenei  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
equal  the  expectations  raised  by  hit  former  careers  but  age  had  abated 
bit  energiaa  i  lie  was  ffil  vlien  he  Ml  at  tbe  battie  uf  the  Boyoe. 
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cultivated  literature,  and  wrote  tamy  wo^;  amongst  them,  u 
Iliator;  of  Tangier^ ;  a  Historr  of  Fortugalj  in  Latin  ;  a 
memoir  of  Mary  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal  (wife  of 
Alfonso'  and  of  Pedro  II.)  in  Latin  and  PorUiguese ;  Sundry 
Poems  in  Portuguese,  Spaniah,  Italian^  and  I^tin ;  "  Lisbon 
Conqnered,"  an  Spio,  aandiy  papers,  Academical,  Militarj, 
Ma^ematical,  &c.,  a  poem  on  the  victory  of 'Ameyxal,  Am. 

The  long  war,  which,  for  upwards  of  2,7  years,  had  raged  la 
Portugal,  was  inimical  to  the  progress  of  literature ;  the  coun- 
try suffered  by  ire,  sword,  and  fominc  and  the  attentioa  of 
the  people  was  absorbed  by  their  calamities  on  one  hand,  and 
by  t^jr  desire  for  national  independence,  on  the  other.  Kioff 
John  the  fourth,  had  done  what  little  be  could  for  the  aid  of 
letters ,  but  the  reign  of  his  son  and  soooessor,  Alfonao  the 
Fifth,  only  added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  nataou.   When  be 
assumed  the  reins  of  Goverumeut  from  the  hands  of  the  Begent, 
his  mother,  he  treated  that  prudent,  conyageoaa,  and  pairiotio 
Queen,  with  contempt  aud  ineolence,  fibandoned  himself  wholly 
to  the  swi^  of  the  moat  onvorthy  favoritea,  and  led  a  flagiti- 
oos  life,  characterised  by  incapacity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny;  he 
constanUy  spent  his  nights  marauding  about  the  streets  of 
Lisbon,  with  his  wicked  companions,  committing  groes  oat-- 
rages,  without  respect  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.    He  openly  eifai- 
bited  his  hatred  and  jealousy  of  his  more  discreet  brother,  Doa 
Pedro ;  and  factions  of  Tarioaa  kinds  amae,  to  dietmot  the 
minds  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  marrifi^  in  1666,  of  Alfonso  with  Marie  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and  Anmale,  brought  no 
improvement,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  aggravation  of  erils. 
The  King  and  Queen  soon  betrayed  a  mutual  aversion,  and 
openly  lived  on  the  worst  of  terms;  she  complained  (and  with 
reason)  of  his  brutality ;  and  lie  averred  that  she  had  given 
him  good  grounds  for  dislike ;  and  especially  objected  to  her 
dose  intimai^  with  Don  Pedro,  who  (oetenribly  &om  compu- 
sion)  sedulously  paid  her  respect  and  attention. 

At  length  this  state  of  afiaics  produced  disorders  in  the 
government  that  became  insupportable.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  166S,  an  Assembly  of  State  in  Lisbon  declared  Alfonso 
nnfit  to  rule,  caused  him'  to  be  arrested,  and  plAced  onder 
restoaint,  and  appointed  Don  Pedro  A^ent.  The  Qoem, 
who  had  previously  laid  ker  complaints  before  the  French 
Oovernment,  sued  for  aud  obtained  a  diforoe,  in  the  month  of 
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Marcb,  and  prepared  to  reloni  to  FrAiioe;  bur  there  was  soma 
diffioolty  about  rafuiidntg  \wr  dowry,  and  site  allowed  berwlf 
to  be  persuaded  by  tbe  Council  of  Statu  into  marrying  Doa 
Pedio  (by  dispftOMtion  from  the  Pope],  early  in  April, 
Alfouso  heard  in  his  prison-palace  tbe  sound  of  the  vedding 
bells,  and  enquired  of  his  atteodaato  tbe  cause  of  tbeir 
ringing:  on  being  informed,  he  seemed  sbockedj  bat  said  that 
he  was  grieved  for  Uie  sake  of  bis  poor  brotberi  who  woold 
•ooiL  have  canse  to  regret  aa  bitterly  as  he  himself  bad  done, 
bia  marriage  with  tho  divoroed  Queen  j  then  after  a  inoment'a 
reflection,  ne  desired  one  of  hia  aoite  to  eonvey  his  eongr^- 
lalions  to  Don  Pedro  aqd  his  bride  I  In  tbe  fdlowiog  year 
Alfonso  was  carried  into  banishment  to  tlie  Island  of  Terceira. 

Besides  all  these  ocourrenoee  whieh  were  naturally  detrimen- 
tal to  the  wdl-being  of  letters,  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  the  cause 
of  Icarniag  au&no  in  theCharch  by  the  i^uaal  of  fiome  (owing 
to  Austriui  intrignea  in  hvoor  ot  Spain)  to  issue  Bulls  for  the 
oonsaoration  ttf  Biahon  in  Portngal  i  all  the  episcopal  fnnotions 
were  diacharged  by  a  Bishop  inpartiitUf  the  Bishop  of  Targo,; 
there  was  no  rewardi  no  aim  for  men  of  erudition.  In  1&67,  ou  the 
election  of  Clement  the  Ninth  to  the  Fontiticate,  Don  Pedro's 
aiab<i8sador  iudnoed  that  Pope  to  issue  tbe  neeeasaxy  Bulla ;  but 
the  loitg interregnum  had  been  very  injnrioua;  the  ioferiorCle^ 
neglected  learning,  and  the  effects  of  thia  negligence  ooutinued 
to  exist  after  the  cause  had  ceased, 

Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Meneses,  fourth  Count  of  Ericeyra, 
seoond  Lord  of  Anciad  and  eighth  of  tlw  House  of  Louri^ali 
and  who  inherited  or  attained  various  other  titles,  civil  and 
military,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  January,  1673,  daring  tho 
regency  of  Dim  Pedro,  and  about  five  years  after  tbe  termiiifr> 
tiou  of  the  War  of  Ladependciice.  He  was  a  precocious  child, 
and  fond  of  acquiring  information  j  and  be  enjoyed  great 
advantages  among  his  near  relatives,  who  were  aU  persons  of 
edueation  and  ability.  His  grand-father,  Don  Fernando  de 
Meneaes,  taught  him  Latin,  hn  father  Don  Louis,  Italian,  hia 
■K)iherFrouoh,andhia  grand-mother.  Donna  Leonora  Philippa 
de  Koionha,  Spanish ;  and  in  these  languages  he  waa  able  to 
speak  and  write  as  fluently  and  as  correctly  as  in  his  owji 
Porti^ese.  By  the  time  he  attained  his  ninth  year  he  was 
wall  informed  in  Qrammar,  Mythology,  imd  Prosody,  and  had 
aomp  skill  (somewhat  of  ineobanical  akill)  in  the  oonstructiun 
of  verse,  which  at  tliot  early  age  he  di^ayed  at  a  meeting  of 
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R  Itterarv  society  called  the  Academy  of  the  ImproTisors  ("  oi 
Inttantaneo^' )  whose  menibera  wore  astonished  at  the  {acilHjr 
with  which  be  aoqnited  himself  in  the  tests  to  which  he  wu 
snbjeoted,  in  Bwk»  rimeit  acmsties^  the  construction  of  diffi- 
cult metraa,  &e. 

Id  10SS,  when  onr  voong  scholar  was  aboni  the  age  of  ten, 
Don  Pedro,  the  Begent,  became  king  by  the  death  of  bit  brother, 
Alfonso,  who  had  been  brooght  back  from  Terceira  in  1679, 
and  confined  in  the  palace  at  CSntra.  It  is  said  that  with  his 
last  breath,  Alfonso  otcd  bis  divorced  wife  to  follow  him  with- 
oat  delay,  before  the  awful  jndgawot  seat,  there  to  vender 
account  of  the  evil  she  had  done  him.  She  was  then  lying 
a  bed  of  sickness,  and  did  actoally  expire  in  five  days  after 
Alfonso,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  the  Qaeen 
on  the  17th.  Some  time  before  lier  death,  ahe  had  manifested 
a  dislike  to  her  second  husband  (as  Alfonso  had  predicted)  on 
account  of  his  infidelities.  Don  Pedro  endwTonred  to  f^ve  m 
stimulns  to  literattnre,  to  commerce,  and  to  all  national  int«^ 
Csts  j  but  the  enei^es  of  Portugal  were  enfeebled ;  her  pow» 
in  India  had  fallen  into  decay,  lier  maritime  affairs  were  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  and  her  titerature  declined. 

Meanwhile  young  de  Menezes  continued  his  stndiea;  be 
applied  himself  to  Mathematics  and  Oeography;  and  also, 
though  not  intended  for  Holy  Orders^  to  Theolc^,  Eoelenas- 
tical  History  and  Canon  I^iw,  and  to  various  other  depart^ 
ments  of  literature,  with  so  much  zeal,  that  before  he  was  21 
he  was  celebrated,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Portagal,  for  his 
attainments.  In  1693  the  Academy  dos  Generosos,  which  had 
been  discontinued  during  thedepreaston  of  the  nation,  and 
which  now  endeavoured  to  revive,  elected  him,  a  yoath  of  SO, 
its  first  President — and  its  last ;  for  it  oeaaed  to  exist  aa  a 
society  before  it  conld  require  another. 

De  Menezes  was  desirons  of  adding  the  lanrels  of  Mars 
to  those  of  Apollo ;  numbers  of  his  family  had  been  soldiers, 
and  he  wished  to  follow  in  their  footstms ;  indeed  *'  Meneses" 
is  one  of  the  most  historical  names  in  Portuguese  records;  iti» 
it  is  to  be  read  in  almo^  every  pa^,  designating  persona  of 
note,  statesmen,  soldiers,  ecclesiastics,  literati.  The  wishes 
of  the  Aspirant  found  accomplishment  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish 8u<»»8sion,  in  which  the  King  of  Portugal  at  first  aided 
with  France  to  put  Philip,  Dnke  of  Anjou  (grand-son  of 
Itoois  XIV.}  on  the  throne  vacated  by  the  Math  of  the 
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^hiMless  Charles  11.  of  Spain  ;  but  he  chauged  his  policj  ia 
1703,  and  joined  with  England  and  Austria  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles.  De  Meneses  (nov  fourth  count  of  Eri- 
cejra)  entered  the  Portuguese  army  in  1 704,  and  served  in  ftll 
the  ensuing  campaignsj  in  which  he  gave  proofs  of  personal 
valour ;  but  in  this  war  the  Portuguese  gained  neither  glory  nur 
advantage.  They  had  no  General  able  to  coospete  with  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Berwick  opposed  to  them  by  France ;  they 
did  not  fight  with  the  same  sjnrit  and  obstinacy  as  in  the  Wat 
for  independence,  and  they  did  not  combine  well  with  the 
English  Auxiliaries  who  were  sent  to  thrar  assistance  under  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  son  of  the  more  renowned  man  of  whom 
we  have  before  written.  The  yoonger  Schomberg  found  his  ad* 
vice  so  slighted,  and  his  plans  so  thwarted,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  cypher ;  and  at  last  King  Pedro  requested  Queen 
Anne  to  recall  him  to  £ngknd,  as  he  made  himself  trouble- 
some, in  looking  for  the  arrears  <rf  pay  due  to  his  deceased 
father. 

In  the  campaign  of  17D4  a  Portuguese  general  opened 
secret  n^ociations  with  the  Duke  uf  Berwick,  and  actually 
gave  him  constant  private  intelligence  of  the  strength,  move 
ments,  plans,  &&,  of  the  Ptatuguese  army,  thus  euafalii^ 
Berwick  to  defeat  them.  The  cause  assigned  by  the  traitor 
for  this  perfidy  was,  that  the  war  with  Spain  at  that  juncture  was 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  his  own  Sovereign  ;  and  the  best 
means  of  inducing  hira  to  make  peace  was  to  disgust  him 
with  the  war  by  hisreverses  I*  This  considerate  and  lo^al  sub- 
ject was  more  of  a  casuist  that  a  soldier. 

Though  in  1 706  the  Portuguese  penetrated  to  Madrid,  and 
proclaimed  Ofaarlea  III,  they  were  quickly  obliged  to  retreat 
from  thf^  capital;  in  the  December  of  that  year  Don  Pedro  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  V.,  then  but  17  years  old: 
A€  concurred  iu  his  late  father's  policy,  and  continued  the  war, 
in  which  the  Portuguese  did  more  harm  than  good  to  their 
Allies,  and  in  fact  mined  the  cause  of  the  latter  byoccaaioning  their 
defeat  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Almanza  in  1 7  0 7 ,  where  the  Portu' 

fneae  Cavalry  fled  precipitately  at  the  &st  charge,  leaving  the 
luglisb  and  Dutch  wholly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  superior 


*  The  Earl  of  Peterborough  wrote  to  Queen  Anoe,  that  in  th« 
Counrils  of  Portn^  tbe  only  fiiend  the  Allies  had  was  the  King, 
and  that  Air  inflnence  was  T«ry  ineonridsraMe. 
71 
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force,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Though  the  war  was  pro- 
tracted for  five  jears  longer^  the  AUiea  in  the  peuinsula  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  discomfiture,  which  was  com- 
piet-p. 

The  peace  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  gave  the 
Count  of  Ericeyra  leisure  to  follow  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Don  Pedro,  and  an  account 
of  i\iG  taking  of  Miranda  in  1711,  one  of  the  few  successes 
which  the  Portuguese  had  to  boast.    In  17 14,  in  the  literary 
conferencea  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Lisbon, 
the  count  lectured  on  the  General  Cooadls  of  the  Chorcb, 
astonishing  his  hearers  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  Eocle* 
dastical  History,    lie  received  from  the  Fantastic  Academy  of 
Arcadia  the  empty  compliment  of  election  to  membership, 
under  the  romantic  name  of  Ormanro  Paliseo;  and  machmore 
to  the  credit  of  his  fame  he  was  nominated  Fellow  of  die 
Boyai  Society  of  London.    The  King,  John       was  very 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  litertature,  and  founded  tlie  Por- 
tuguese Academy  of  Sciences  in  Xiisbon,  and  afterwards  the 
Portuguese  Academy  of  History.    To  the  former  of  these  the 
Count  was  appointed  Protector,  and  Secretary  in  1717;  and 
one  of  the  five  Directors  of  the  Utter  in  1721.    Li  1734  he 
added  to  his  various  titles,  civil  and  mititsry,  noble  and  Jitenrj, 
that  of  M^r-Qeneral. 

To  the  fine  library  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  he 
added  opwards  of  15,000  printed  volomes,  and  1,00U  MSS, 
besides  globes,  and  various  scientific  instruments.  He  gene- 
rously gave  access  to  bis  library  to  all  who  requested  it ;  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  and  candour  with  which  be 
received  all  persons  who  -sought  information  from  him. 

He  transMted  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry,  from  the  French,  fog 
the  use  of  his  countrymen ;  he  wrote  on  the  tides,  and  the 
system  of  Newton ;  on  the  causes  of  earthquakes  ;  on  the 
various  systems  of  the  world  ;  on  Mathematics,  on  Theology  ; 
many  Academical  Papers,  dissertations,  critidsm;  paiaUels 
between  illnstrious  men ;  the  lives  <A  \ai  &ther,  Don  Lonit^ 
and  his  grand&tiier,  Don  Fernando  de  Meneiea ;  the  Seeular 
History  of  Portu^l;  some  religious  compositions;  comedies; 
various  poems ;  and  mauy  other  works,  certainly  too  tedious  to 
enumerate.  His  principal  work,  A  Henreiqueida  (TheHenriad) 
must  be  mentioned  by  itself  in  another  place. 

All  the  principal  liteiaU  in  Eiirope  corresponded  vithhiiD^ 
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Louis  XV.  aent  him  the  catalogue  of  his  Royal  Library  in  five 
volanes ;  and  also  twenty-five  volames  of  plates  of  the  moRi 
remarkable  objeots  of  interest  in  Paris.  Pope  innocent  XTII. 
«ent  hiiD  a  liighly  complimentary  brief;  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersbai^  presented  him  with  twelve  volumes  of  the  writings 
of  its  members,  aocompanied  by  a  most  ^tifying  official  letter. 

The  Cuiint  of  Erice^ra,  presented  himself  to  his  country- 
men in  the  noble  aspect  of  a  man  zealously  using  all  his  ad' 
vantages  of  wealth  and  rank  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  for  the  renovation  of  the  national  poetry,  the  decay  of  which 
he  saw,  and  lanented.  But  he  was  not  able  to  effect  what  he 
so  ajdeutly  desired  for  the  Portuguese  muse;  he  possessed 
oonsiderabiegeneral  abilities,  varied  acquirements^and ^eatindus- 
tiy,butnotpoeticyMnfa;  and  «  snperior  geninswas  then  needed 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  poetry  of  his  country.  In  early  life  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  national  Epic,  as  a  com- 
panion, if  not  a  rival,  to  that  of  Camoens ;  he  intended  that 
his  poem  shoald  be  more  correct,  more  consonant  to  the  rules 
of  poetic  criticism  than  the  Lusiad.    He  termed  it  the  Henri- 

?neida,  or  Henrlad,  choasing  for  his  hero,  Hanry,  Count  of 
(urgundy  (father  of  Poitngal  s  first  King,  Alfonzo  Henriquez). 
story  of  the  Poem  consists  in  Henry's  determiniition  to 
free  Portugal  from  the  Moors,  then  its  masters  ;  his  combat?, 
sieges,  battles,  victories,  love  adventures.  Sac.  In  imitation 
of  Virgil  (of  whom  the  Count  ot  Erioeyra  was  an  enthusi" 
aatic  admirer)Henry  like  ^nea^  visits  a  sybil,  and  braves  great 
perils  in  a  secret  and  solitary  expedition  to  explore  the  place 
of  her  seclusion,  in  order  to  learn  from  her  hia  own  destiny,  and 
that  nf  PortugfU,  But  Ericeyra's  sybil,  unlike  Virgil's,  is  a 
Christian,  and  her  prophetic  powers  give  a  romantic  and  mys- 
terious interest  to  the  poem,  which  concludes  with  tlie  taking 
of  Lisbon  by  Henry  and  bis  army.  But  this  Epic  was  a 
failure ;  the  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  critics  is,  that  though 
more  correct,  more  regular  in  plan  than  the  Lusiad,  it  has  not 
the  energy,  the  feeling,  the  poet's  enthnsiasm  that  pervade 
the  poem  of  Camoms ;  that  the  versification  of  the  Henri- 
queida  is  good,  the  narrative  pleasing,  the  characters  well 
managed,  the  interest  well  sustained,  the  descriptions  well 
drawn, — but  that  these  nerita  are  oounter-balaaced,  and  over- 
balanced  by  the  fiital  effects  of  utter  coldness,  tedium,  and 
evident  laboriousness.  Camoens  wrote  con  amore,  Ericeyra  eum 
U^re,  Francisco  Kanuel,  a  high  authority  in  Fortaguese  cti* 
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ticism,  says,  that  be  always  felt  himself  under  much  obliga- 
tion to  the  Count  of  Ericeyra>  for  whenever  be  (F.  Manuel) 
was  in  danger  of  paaaing  a  restless  night,  be  opened  the  Henri- 
queida,  read  a  little,  and  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gentle  opiate.  After  this  we  fear  the  reader  will 
hardly  thank  us  for  translating  any  specimen  of  this"  weariful*' 
£pic ;  he  will  hold  us  worse  than  Berberry,  who  bestowed 
only  his  own  tediousness  on  his  friends,  while  we  offer  a  doable 
poAion,  the  Author's  and  Translatot^s ;  yet  as  it  may  beusrful 
in  the  way  indicated  by  Manuel^  we  may  venture  on  a  scrap  or 
two  from  Ericeyra's  poem,  which  b^ns  "  literally"  **  I  sing 
of  arms,  and  that  illustrious  man  who  gave  to  Portugal  th« 
commencement  of  royally a  sufficiently  dose  imitation  of  the 
opening  of  the  Eneid. 

Anna  virum  que  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  veuit 

Litora." 

Our  first  fragment  shall  be  from  the 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STBIL'S  GBOT. 
The  thornjr  Iminchei  of  Avernlne  tree  And  land  and  sea  In  horrtd  rtrifc  Itartadtf. 


DIdthat  dire  cavern'*  entrance  wcU  defend, 
And  intorlnclng  rnots,  that  secni'd^^a  be. 

Like  Gorillun  knota,  entwin'd  till  time 
aboald  end ; 
ABd  ruvka  pll'd  to  the  Ales,  etemall; 

With  gtuay  ke  beapread,  that  to  sacend 
Hot  iruMt  fuot  of  Dlmblait  beaat  mUit  dwe 
Or  darins,  &U— to  fUI  waa  fatal  tbm 


With  damonrt  wild,  th'  adranelDg  atep 
would  filn 
The  niyst'Ty  of  that  fttefol  care  Inrade ; 

The  itroi^eat,  flrmeat  fbrtltDde  In  rain 
Wonld  Ile^Te  ItaeU  to  Uaten  undlaouyed 
To  that  loud  roar  of  roeka  and  aargtng  m*hi 
Wher*  earth  and  ocean  all  thdr  ttg^  tlwU 

tDigbt, 

AgalnM  one  aoUter  heart  mnlte. 

The  following  is  from  the  combat  between  Henry  and  the 
Moorish  King : — 

THE  COMBAT. 

The  r^d  CTTilal  torrent  that  o'erllowa 

And  dTovntngTaleat  dolb  ta  U»  bUI  ton*  rite, 
The  lightDiOf  that  with  flaahlog  brilllaiieo  glowi, 

Sires  tha  till  tower,  and  aendi  tlie  snlplnvona  aUHi 
The  fleree  north  wind  that  Id  Ita  fnrx  blowa. 

AtMghta  the  acft,  and  timuthe  brook  to  ioa, 
DeocaUoa'a  dfllnca,  Mddeo,  mlglitj,  din, 
The  flamaa  of  Etu,  not  VetuTliu*  fln. 

near,  thouh  with  powera  deatmctlre  SwUk  tbajr  qmd 

Around  them  ruin,  desolation,  text. 
And  almoat  aeem  to  threat,  wlOi  eflbrti  dTMd, 

The  bleat  exctnptlun  of  the  itarry  nhera^ 
Tea,  Uiett  tnight  scarce  exceed  the  ardoors  ahed 

Through  the  lierolc  breaala  tha^  kindled  here— 
At  the  flei-ce  ouilaught,  fierce  in  power  and  will. 
Earth  tnniUed,  and  the  orbi  of  Bsaven  stood  itlU. 

Ilia  strong  broad  ahjelds  caught  every  beam  of  ll^t 

On  their  rofblMnt  tfofees  t  the  anna  that  held 
Them  thrlll'd  with  the  wUd  Impulie  of  the  flght, 

As  eadi  his  foe  KttaA'd,  and  weh  repeU'd^ 
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TblWd  tkOM  proud  arms  7  jot  wers  ttw  booklsn  Wght 

ImmarMble.  u  ire  the  rocks  of  eld. 
^  Tatour  nrg'd,  la  vkonins  aeUon  itnln'd, 
Tb»  ■riDB  mlgbt  ttirld,  bat  arm  each  beart  ranuln'd. 

The  Ilenriqueida  was  the  work  on  which  the  Count  of 
Ericeyra  rested  his  chief  depeodance  for  fame.  He  began  it 
in  his  prime,  and  made  it  the  labour  of  his  life,  constantly 
touching*  re>tDuctiiiigi  correcting  and  altering.  He  finished 
it  in  1738  (when  he  was  65),  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  printed  in  1741,  two  jears  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Lisbon  in  December,  1743,  when  he  wanted  but  one 
month  of  completing  his  7 1st  year.  He  was  buried  at  Lisbon, 
in  the  great  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  A.nnunciation,  which 
was  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  house.  He  had  married, 
early  in  life.  Donna  Joanna  Magdalena  de  Noronha,  daughter 
of  Don  Louis  daSylveira,  2nd  Count  ofSarzedas,  and  Councillor 
of  State,  and  of  Donna  Mariana  da  Sylva  de  Lencastre  (or 
LancasierJ,  a  title  derived  into  some  noble  Portuguese  families 
by  intermarriages  with  descendants  of  King  John  1.  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  wife  Fhilippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  by  his  first  marriage'.'*  The  family  left  by  the 
Count  of  £riceyra  consisted  of,  1st,  Don  Louis  Carlos,  fifth 
Count  of  Uriceyra  and  first  Marquis  of  LouriQal,  and  twice 
Yice-Boy  in  Portuguese  India;  2nd,  Don  Ferdinand,  who 
entered  the  Church,  and  was  a  doctor  of  Canon  Law,  but 
changed  the  secular  for  the  monastic  habit,  in  the  Seraphic 
Order,  under  the  name  of  Brother  Antonio  da  Piedado;  3rd, 
Donna  Coustancia  Xaviera  Domin^as  AureUaua,  who  married 
Don  Joseph  Felix  da  Cauha  e  Menezes. 

A  cotemporary  of  the  Count  of  Ericeyra,  less  favoured  by 
fortune  than  that  noble,  was  able  to  do  more,  by  example,  for 
the  improvement  of  Portuguese  poetry :  for  tliough  he  had  not 
the  endowments  of  rank  and  wealth,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Connt  in  poetic  geniua ;  Ida  poems  are  read  where  those  of 
£riceyra  are  unknown,  for  they  were  the  effusions  of  feeling, 
not  the  compositions  of  study.  Claudio  Manoel  da  Costa, 
son  of  John  Gonzales  da  Costa,  and  Douna  Teresa  Eibeiro 
de  A.lvarenga,  was  born,  in  1 70S,  at  Mariana,  an  episcopal 
city  of  the  Minas  Qeraes  (General  Mines),  a  district  in  Brazil 
litUe  favorable  to  the  mases,  being  altogether  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  and  prosaic  occupation  of  miuiug.   After  receiving 


*  With  Blanche,  siiter  of  Ilenry  lY.  of  England. 
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thft  radiments  of  his  education  at  Uariana,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  Coll^  at  Bio  Janeiro  to  study  Philosophy,  Latin, 
and  afterwards  he  went  tu  Portugal,  and  spent  five  years  at 
the  TJniversitv  «f  Coimbni,  where  telent  was  then  almost  un- 
known, learning  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  poetry  only  tole- 
rated when  in  the  fantastic  tinsel  style  the  Oongorists. 
These  circumstances  were  serious  obstacles  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  poet ;  but  Manoel  da  Costa  did  not  require  to 
/orm  himself,  he  was  bom  with  the  feeling  of  poetry ;  and 
though  he  could  not  entirely  free  himself  jrom  the  contagion 
of  the  bad  taste  reigning  around  him,  yet  only  a  few  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  his  writing ;  his  judgment  was  too  good 
to  revel  in  concdts  and  extravagancies. 

While  at  Ckiimbra  Da  Costa  studied  Canon  Law ;  bat  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose  of  a  poet,  he  learned  Italian,  and 
tool  great  delight  in  Petrarch  and  Metastasio.  He  snbsequently 
returned  to  Brazil,  and  continued  his  poetical  pursuits  among 
the  mines,  lamenting  the  sordid  spirit  of  pelf  that  pervaded 
his  eonntiy.  His  poems  are  admired  for  the  sweetness, 
dmnee,  vaA.  flow  of  their  language  (which  must  necessaxU^ 
suffer  by  translation),  for  thor  graee  and  seusiUHfy,  vnd  thev 
pleasing  imagery.  His  Portuguese  sonnets  are  considered 
some  of  the  best  that  had  appeared  in  that  language  for  a 
century ;  he  also  wrote  several  in  Italian,  but  none  in  Spanish, 
contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  His  elegies  (epiddios) 
are  pleasing  and  natural  in  senthnenk,  bnt  dull  in  versificalion. 
His  eclogues  are  admitted  to  contain  many  beauties,  but  an 
somewhat  monotonous,  and  pastorals  UTe  now  but  little 
interest.  His  lyrics,  written  in  the  Itafiaa  style,  are  the  most 
generally  admired  of  hia  productions.  An  essential  diffisrence 
between  the  works  of  Enceyra  and  X>a  Costa  is,  that  the 
former  are  e(mpontionSf  the  uttter  effusioTu  ;  the  first  were  the 
offspring  of  the  mW,  the  others  of  tiie  keaii. 

But  we  must  now  attempt  some  translations  Itdb  CoHta^ 
ihongh  we  fed  we  cannot  do  him  jastaoe  r— • 

TO  LOTS. 

Love !  'til  shurt  time  Blnce  I  vlth  joy  rOMlT'd 
Thjr  glorlona  tMoiu  ttutt  mj  Btml  deUghted, 
No  ftar  of  treMherr  than  wj  pleMttrM  MlghHH 

ButmUOijiweet-Talc'dflAtteriHl  beB»*d, 

H/Mir  wM'd  eqnAl  to  mj  bltM— Ugh  haaW 
<  V.J  bMTt.  and,  mi  mjr  hope's  Incnu'd,  «xp«iiM. 

KbA  In  thj  pnffan,  tcndcr'd  Ubaral  buOad. 

1  deam-dUfc-B  elMM,  dMTMtiml  adiln^ 
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Bat  iMnplneM  fooa  fitU'd  me,  put  uid  gone— 

ZMaalon'i  aplcndld  IaMc  rclii'd,  void 
Imw,  bydlMnebBnting,  Truth  o*«-thrown, 

Hovi  allghtlj:  built !  bow  eullr  dentroj'd  I 
But  ah  ]  wliy  DiHrvc]  kt  ray  hopea*  docoy. 
When  In  cspncloiu  Beautr'i  tuuidi  tliey  lay  1 

The  fullowing  sonnet,  oa  the  altered  feelings  with  which  Da 
Costa  looked  upon  a  oiice  faoiiliar  aud  &vorite  scene,  will  re- 
mind ibe  reader  of  the  similar  sentiinents  expressed  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  liia  pleasing  stanzas  begin- 
ning withj 

**  The  San  upon  the  Wierdlaw  Hill, 
In  Ettrick's  Vale  is  sinking  sveet." 

The  Scotchman  and  the  Brazilian  both  complain  that  the 
landscape  has  lost  its  former  beauties;  and  both  discovw  that 
the  change  is  not  in  the  scene  but  in  their  own  feetings. 

SOXHEI. 
cm  BBnannis  a  »tokitb  •okhb. 

When  un  IT— when T— on  nnfUnilUr  groondT 

How  Alter'd.  la  tbe  scene — I  cannot  tnce 

One  well- known  foature  bere  on  Nkture'i  Uc*, 
As  wkd  ADd  Umidly  T  gue  anmnd. 
Here  play'd  a  Toontaln  with  Its  laHlng  aonnd ; 
-  Once,  MemTr  telU  me,  by  iti  tide  I  Uy— 

Where  stood  iuk  heights  a  rale  Is  sevn  to-day, 
Time !  In  thy  lapse  what  wond'rgos  lAiange  tafonnd. 

Tbe  tnea,  tnat  flourishing  so  freah  and  Iklr 
Hade  Spring  eternal,  I  no  longer  tee. 

Mot  e'en  reinstns  one  trook  decay  V  and  lian, 
Itrr:  nvancelov'daoeoe  thiscannot  be. 
Heart  I  aanrel  not— mj  giieft  are  with  me  hm^ 
Aadb;  ttwirliuiipdlairtlihisi  MtaaHi^pme. 

Here  ia  a  atraio  of  pretty  and  earnest  invocation 

SONKET. 

TO  IVMa. 

Ibm  I— when  art  thou,  Ines  1— where,  oh  where 

Ou'M  thoa  by  ttda  adoring  heart  be  Bmrfr 

Tbe  more'with  seandilng  gase  I  lotA  anmodi, 
Tbe  mora,  alas .'  to  s  e  thee  I  despair. 
Gould  I,  at  leaat,  upon  tbla  balmy  air 

Hear  bnt  thy  name,  floating  like  Hone's  atraio, 

**  Ian  I"  methonght  itkreath'd— delulOB  nlitl— 
"  Idm,"  I  heard  It— nay,  no  roloe  was  there. 
Oarea,  bollow  trees,  thtokets  so  Close  and  gnen, 

If  in  yoot  •hade  •behldeiberfMm  mine  v*i 
Band  the  lorely  one,  iMtfadtaw  your  screeoj 

Valoljr  X  call;  BO  fcho  delgas  reidy. 
Hm  pang!  of  absence  am  I  doom'd  to  bear? 

loex,  where  art  tboaf—Inea:  wlieie,oh  where  ? 

Da  Costa  had  been  elected  ultra  marine'*  or  (bejrond'sea) 
member  of  the  Arcadia,  by  the  venr  oglj  name  of  Qhueeafe 
SuiurniOt  (Glauceate  from  the  Sea-God  Qlaucea^  we  auppose,) 
Mid  as  the  theme  of  the  Academ/  was  "  Love  stiU  lovp^"  be 
was  bound  bj  his  membersliip  to  find,  or  to  fancy,  a  nymph 
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for  his  homage ;  bat  from  the  eaniesiness  of  his  s^iu»  «» 
incline  to  thmk  his  Xnes  was  something  more  thftn  an  Arcedian 
Tisioo. 

We  proceed  to  traiulate  a 

CADTATA. 
tnt  At  THB  womtUM. 


Ttaon  iMlt  Ml.  Inez  dor, 
Cpon  this  fomiMn  dear 
TUaemng'd dumw-^os  iUn  to  Um r>- 
flsottoot 
ItleteTU  notdfaem 
lliy  rlgonr  ooU  md  atern ; 
U       diows  tweet  tnlU  thftt  wfn  alTeetlon 
Bat  hither  torn  thy  ndlut  eyet; 
Tvxa  tbam,  Mr  ^nnt,  oa  hit  breut ; 

Sm  how  my  heart  all  brokm  Ilea. 
And.  mgr  ami  moHns  in  vlU  unreel 
Sob  OD  HIT  pkle  and  cars  worn  £>oe 
Of  grtef  and  pain  the  dsep'aiiic  tnoe  t 
Hark  the  van  Oat 
Uaik  ■arrow's  prSnti 


Tta,  baa,  than  ntmOm  amUr 
Tbumltthoa  Hew 
Diatlnetand  trao, 

Thj  beMi^'B  Mwtralttire  dtq^lM'L 
Let  not  the  pleawit  fount  begnllSk 
Like  Mtrr  nalL  U17  raptor'd  M^liC. 

Too  tnaqsll  la  the  mntain^  andle; 

ItaerrMalaUneatODahii  MtSM^k 
Ete  aathDaaae'atttirheaatlflBbaa% 

Tht  woe  tboa'M  wnragU.  so  coald'ai  tbM 
■•a. 

Fariina  tiia  pain,  mjr  laea  dear. 
In  both  oar  DMVtaw«iild  aaiiat  ta>. 


We  shall  now  attempt  a  specimen  of  Da  Ooeta'a  playful  style. 


BOHAHCK. 


■rShaohardmaU]  Iiltalcma 

Bealde  the  gnahlng  rlTer, 
And  think  npon  an  hour  that's  gone, 

Tet  fresh  In  memory  over. 
IgrleT'dtomark  th j- aonnfdl  air; 
Myhopealn  dost  were  lylnf: 
Bnt  dld'at  thon  e'er 
Beed  lOTe*!  despair. 
Or  lilt  a  lorer's  sighing  I 

Thou,  that  art  cause  ofall  my  grief 
I>o«t  watch  me.  close  and  sesloasj 

Of  maaj  a  Nympti,  bnt  Phllls  chlef^ 
Vho  foln  would  ehann  me.  Jealous. 

What  changes  o'er  thj  <koe  so  lUr 


neat,  with  Mcb  momeat  flying;— 

Bat  wilt  thou  ne'er 

Heed  lore's  despair 
Nor,  Bat  a  lonr  algUncf 


Anita  graoefol,  niHd,  and  gay, 
CoIlectfaiB  flowery  bvam^ 
Takes  iwoetett  hod,  and  green 

And  groups  them  for  mr  pleaaara. 
Kaae  would  wtULsmOeamy  auttmrnu 
ToMut  Is  Julia  trying; 
while  then  dost  ne'er 
Heed  lore's  despair. 
Nor  list  tt7  lover^s  sigfahifr 


There  are  some  plaintive  stanzas  addressed  by  Da  Costa  to 
his  lyre,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  vhich  we  should  wish  to 

present  to  the  reader  on  account  of  their  grace  and  pathos  ; 
they  have  been  so  charmingly  rendered  in  Sismondi's  lateratare  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  (by  Boscoe)  that  for  us  to  attempt  ano- 
ther version  of  them  would  be  worse  than  superflaoos ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  borrow  the  above  named*  transla- 
tion for  the  reader's  satisfaction ;  and  thas  approfoiately  cloao 
our  notice  of  Ba  Gosto  with  his  ferewell. 

ADDBE8S  TO  THE  LTBE. 

Yes'.  I  hare  lor'd  thoe.  0  my  Lyre  I 
Hy  day,  my  ulsht-dream,  lo**d  tiwa  longi 

When  thou  wonld'st  poor  thy  toul  of  song 
WhBii  did  I  turn  awayf 


*  All  tht  other  tranilations  in  thess  two  pap«ri  are  by  the  writer.— So. 
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TU  tblno,  idtb  thf  bawiieliing  wlie. 
To  cbtfm  my  mrow'i  wUdost  moodt 

To  calm  ipla  mj  tmrlA  Uoodt 
Tin  pMM  rmmM  bcr  wwaj. 

Bov  aft  vHb  tad  «Bd  ftatteriag  tons 
I  woo'«d  tbM  through  the  wtm  mldnlsh^ 

And  ohMlng  daintMn  irith  dollgbt, 
Woald  rigOt  bold  with  tbM; 

WobU  t«a  tbM  I  un  >I1  tUM  0«B, 
Tlutt  tboa.  nrMt  Lyre,  ibilt  nto  mt  rtlU ; 

Mr  ton,  mj  frMt,  thnngh  btwv  UL 
M]r  wd^oTbUM  to  flUb 

Tba  bMndius  of  ft  banlMC  nolt 
Tfart  ManMt  tiMfc  Uw  warifk  Matad, 
Or  bTMtlM  Ut  Muoiag  air. 

Jmd  thin*  the  rmptaroi  that  loapti* 
Wtth  ftotlqae  ^ow  my  trniibllti(  (nm«, 

llMt  UdBft  nnraa  tbt  wHttBE  fluHb 
Asd  Mort      own  di^tlTq 


For  the  present  we  laj  aside  oar  Fortnguese  Decline  and 
Fall,  but  we  sliall  perhaps  again  return  to  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Portugal ;  a  literature  far  more  iioble  and  intereat- 
iug  than  those  miacquainted  with  its  beauties  and  its  impor- 
tance can  at  all  imagine. 
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1.  Grand  Trait^  de  PEftrii  'hi  BiefAenreux  Saint  Franfoit  dt 
Sale*.    Paris,  MDCLXIII. 

2.  Le  Birectfur  DetiHtSteMsi.    Paris,  1680. 

3.  La  Vie  Syn^oti^e  Du  Bienkewrieta  Fram^  Ih  8ala, 
Eveque  el  Prince  4»  Geneve,  Comprim  ttme  le  voile  de  52. 
Emblemet^qtii  Marquent  le  caractere  de  set  ptineipaletvertnt, 
arec  autant  de  Med*iation»,  im  Refiexiaiu  pieutes,  pour  exciter 
lee  ames  Chreetienmee  el  Seligieuee*  Vamour  ei  h  la  pratiqtu 
dee  ntetmee  veriut.  Par  M.  Adriea  Oambart,  Fresfre  a 
Paris,  Aux  frais  de  I'Autear  poor  l*u«age  des  Eeligieasesdeb 
visitation,  eft  k  la  disposition  de  oelles  do  Paux-bourg  saiot 
Jacques.  MDCLXIT. 

Jean-Pieire  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellej,  and  the  &iend  aod 
biographer  of  Saiiit  Francis  de  Sales,  was  uot  more  unlike  the 
Saint  than  was  Jaines  Boswell  cnlike  great  old  Samuel  John* 
son  ;  and  ;et  the  kindliness  with  which  the  Saintand  the  Sage 
regarded  their  worshippers  was  as  remarkable,  as  its  results  were 
important  to  posterity. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Tas  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Sales,  in  the 
diocese  of  OeneTB,  AagaatSlst,  1667.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Savoy.  Having 
taken  a  doctor  of  law's  degree  at  Padua,  he  was  first  advocate 
at  Ghembery,  then  Provost  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  at  Annecf. 
Claudius  de  Granier,  his  bishop,  sent  him  as  a  missionary  into 
the  valleys  of  his  diocese,  to  convert  the  Zuinglians  and  CaU 
Taniats,  and  bis  sermons  were  attended  with  wonderfol  suooesi. 
The  Bishop  of  Geneva  chose  him  afterwards  for  his  coadjntor, 
but  was  obliged  to  use  aathority  before  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  accept  the  office.  Beligious  affairs  called  him  afterwards 
into  France,  where  he  was  universally  esteemed  ;  and  Cardinal 
da  Perron  said,  "There  were  no  heretics  whom  he  could  not 
convince,  but  M,  de  Geneva  must  be  employed  to  convert  them." 

Henry  IV.,being  informed  of  hisment,  madefaim  oonsideraUe 
offers,  in  hopes  of  detaining  him  in  France ;  bat  he  chose  raUier 
to  return  to  Savoy,  where  be  arrived  in  1602,  and  found 
bishop  Granier  had  died  a  few  days  before.  St.  Francis  then 
undertook  the  reformation  of  his  diocese,  where  piety  and  virtue 
soon  flourished  through  his  seal ;  he  restored  regularity  in  the 
monasteries,  and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Visitation  in  1610, 
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which  was  confirmed  hy  Paultlie  I'ifth,  1618,  and  of  which 
the  Baroness  de  Chantal,  whom  he  converted  by  his  preaching 
at  Dijon,  was  the  foandress.    He  also  established  a  congrega- 
tion of  hermits  iu  Chablais,  restored  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  its 
ancient  vigour,  and  converted  numerous  uubelievers  to  the  fsith. 
At  the  latter  end  of  161S,  St.  Francis  jras  obliged  to  go  again 
to  Paris  witli  the  Cardinal  de  Savoy,  to  conclude  a  marriage 
between  the  Priiiee  of  Piedmont,  and  Christina  of  ^S'rance, 
second  daughter  of  Hesx^r  IV.   This  princoss  herself,  chose  de 
Sales  for  h^  chief  almoner ;  but  he  would  aoceut  the  place  only 
oQ  two  conditions;  oAe,  that  it  should  not  preclade  his  residing 
in  his  diocese ;  the  other,  that  whenever  he  did  not  execnte  his 
office^  he  should  not  receive  the  profits  of  it.    These  unusual 
terms  tlie  princess  was  obliged  to  consent  to ;  and  immediately, 
as  if      way  of  investing  him  with  his  o£Boe,  presented  him 
with  a  vetj  valuable  diamond,  saying,  "  On  condition  that  yvm 
will  keep  it  for  my  sake."   To  which  he  replied,  "  I  pnmiae 


tng  to  Annecy,  he  continued  to  visit  the  sick,  velicve  those  in 
want,  instruct  the  people,  and  discharge  all  the  dutise  of  a  pious 
bisliop,  till  1662,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Lyonsy 
December  the  28th,  aged  fifty-six,  leaving  several  rd^oni 
wotkB,  collected  in  2  vols,  folio.  The  most  known  ar^  the 
*  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life,'  and  '  ^1o,  or  a  trealue  on 
the  love  of  Qod*.  Marsollier  has  written  his  life,  (2  vols.  1  Smo.) 
which  was  tramlatedinto  English  by  Mr.  Oathoroe:  Prancisms 
canonized  in  1665. 

No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  Uian  St  Frauds  and 
Camus;  yet  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Oamna's  chaMctor,  and 
-the  almost  childlike  love  whichhe  bore  to  the  Ssint,  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  latter  towards  Mm  in  a  Tsty  remarkable  d^tee. 
It  was  the  prime  object  of  Camus  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  his 
friend,  and  to  reeord  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  truth,  andh<Ai- 
ness  faUing  ever  from  his  lips.  Some  of  these  records  it  it  our 
intention  to  introduce  before  we  enter  more  fuUy  upon  an  -ae- 
eount  of  f/amns  and  his  wHtings. 

**  In  speaking  of  brotb«ly  correction  (si^s  the  good  Bishop 
Camus),  St.  Francis  gave  me  a  lesson  which  I  have  not  for- 
gotten. He  repeated  it  often,  the  better  to  impress  it  ou  my 
memory,  '^a/  »incerHg,*  said  he,  '  vkiok  m  nolE  cAtritahlt, 
proceed* Jhm  a  cAarUv  leiiek  ii  nofsmetre*  A  worthy  waytng, 
worthy  of  being  deeply  conndered  and  faithfully  remembered. 


stand  in  need  of  it' 
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It  U  hellfr  to  remain  silent  tMan  tpeak  the  truth  ill-kumour- 
edl^t  ^  *P^^  excellent  disk  dy  covering  it  wit  A  bad 
tauce, 

"  I  asked  St.  Francis  if  there  were  no  other  way  by  which 
I  might  discern  from  what  foantain  reproaches  flowed.  Hp, 
whoBc  heart  was  wrapped  up  iu  benevotence,  replied,  io  the 
true  spirit  of  the  great  apostle, — '  When  they  are  made  wild 
mildness — mildness  is  the  sister  of  love,  and  inseparable  yrtm 
ker.    With  this  idea  St.  Paul  says,  She  beareth  all  things,  be- 
lievetb  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  enduieth  all  things.  Ood^ 
leko  is  charity,  guides  the  meek  with  his  counsel,  aud  teaches 
his  ways  to  the  simple.    His  spirit  is  not  in  the  harricane,  the 
foaming  cataract,  or  the  tempestuous  winds;  but  iu  the  sofc 
breath  of  the  gentle  zephyr.    Is  mildness  come?  said  the 
]»ophet ;  then  are  we  corrected.    I  advise  yon  to  imitate  ttie 
good  Samaritan,  who  poured  oil  and  vine  into  the  wounds  of 
the  unhappy  traveler.    You  know  thai  in  a  good  salad  Hera 
should  bo  more  oU  than  viuepar  or  salt.    Be  always  as  mild  aa 
yon  can ;  a  spoonful  of  honey  attracts  more  flies  than  a  barrel 
of  vinegar.    If  you  must  fall  into  any  extreme  let  it  be  on  the 
tide  tf  yentl^ess.   The  human  mind  is  so  constructed,  that  it 
resista  rigoor,  and  yields  to  softness.    A  mild  word  quenches 
anger,  as  water  quenches  the  rage  of  fire ;  and  by  benignity 
any  soil  may  be  rendered  fruitfuL  Tmth,  uttered  wiui  oourte^, 
is  neaping  coals  of  fire,  on  the  head  ;  or,  rather,  throwing 
KOSES  IN  TBS  ?AOB.    BoK  can  we  resist  a  foe  whose  weapons 
are  pearls  and  diamonds  f    Some  fruits,  like  nuts,  are  by 
nature  bitter,  bat  rendered  sweet  by  being  candied  with  su^r; 
such  is  reproof,  bitter  till  candied  with  meekness,  and  preseN 
Ted  with  the  file  of  charity/ 

"  St.  Francis  always  diseowaged  prqfessioM  <^  kmnilUy,  if 
they  were  not  very  true  and  very  sincere.  '  Such  professions,' 
be  said,  *  are  the  very  cream,  the  very  essence  of  pride ;  the  r^l 
bamble  man  wishes  to  be,  and  not  to  appear  so.  Humility  is 
timorous,  and  starts  at  her  shadow ;  and  so  delicate,  that 
eke  hears  her  name  pronouneed,  ii  endangers  her  enstenee. 
He  who  blames  himself,  takes  a  by-road  to  praise ;  aud,  like 
the  rower,  turns  his  back  to  the  place  whither  be  desires  to  go. 
Me  would  be  irritaied  if  what  he  said  against  himself  were 
believed;  but  from  a  principle  of  pride,  he  desires  to  appear 
humble.' 
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"  I  esteemed  my  friend  (resames  excellent  Camus)  so  highly 
that  all  his  actions  appeared  to  me  perfect.  It  catne  into  my 
head  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  copy  bis  manner  u 
preachiDg.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  attempted  to  eqoal  bim  iq 
the  loftiness  of  his  ideas,  in  the  depth  of  his  arguments,  in  tlie 
strength  of  his  reasonings,  in  the  excellence  of  his  judgment, 
the  mildness  of  his  expressions,  the  order  and  just  connection 
of  his  periods,  or  that  incomparable  sweetness  which  could 
soften  the  hardest  heart ;  no,  that  was  quite  beyond  my  powers. 
I  was  like  a  fly,  which,  not  being  able  to  walk  ou  the  polished 
surface  of  a  mirror,  is  contented  to  remain  on  the  frame  which 
surrounds  it.  I  amused  myself  in  copying  his  gesture,  iu  con- 
furming  myself  to  bis  slow  and  quiet  manner  of  pronouncing 
and  moving.  My  own  manner  was  naturally  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this  :  the  metamorphosis  was  therefore  so  strange,  that 
I  was  scarcely  to  be  reoogniaed.  1  was  no  longer  myself.  I 
contrived  to  spoil  my  own  original  manner,  without  acquiring 
the  admirable  one  which  I  so  idly  copied. 

"  St.  Francis  heard  of  this,  and  one  day  took  an  opportnnity 
of  saving  to  me — '  Speaking  of  sermons  reminds  me  of  a 
strange  pieceof  news  which  has  reached  my  ears.  It  is  report- 
ed that  you  tty,  in  preaching,  to  adopt  the  Bishop  of  Geneva's 
peculiarities/  I  warded  off  this  reproof  by  saying,  *  And  do 
you  thiitk  I  have  cliosen  a  bad  example  P  What  is  your  opi* 
iiion  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Genera's  preaching  ?'  *  Har  said  hr>, 
'  iAig  grave  question  aitackt  reputation.  he  really  doet 

not  preach  badly  ;  but  llie  fact  is  that  you  are  accused  of  being 
MO  bad  a  mtmiCf  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  which  tpoU*  ike  BUkop  of  Bellamy  without  repretfnting 
the  Bishop  of  Getuva,  So  that  you  ought  to  do  as  a  bad 
punter  did ;  he  wrote  under  bis  picture  the  name  of  the 
objects  which  they  misrepresented.'  '  Let  them  talk,'  said  I, 
'  and  you  will  find  that,  by  degrees,  the  apprentice  will  become 
master,  and  the  copies  be  mistaken  for  originals.*  '  Joking 
•part,'  rejoined  my  friend,  *  you  do  yourself  an  injury.  Wliy 
demoUsh  a  well-built  edifice  to  erect  one  in  its  stead  in  which 
no  rules  of  nature  or  art  are  adhered  to  ?  and  at  your  age,  if 
you  once  take  a  wrong  bias,  it  will  be  dilHcnlt  to  set  you  right 
again.  1/  naturet  could  be  exchanged,  gladly  would  I  exchange 
vith  goH.  I  do  all  I  can  to  route  mjfielfto  animation.  Itrif 
io  be  ien  tedious,  but  the  more  haste  I  make  the  more  I  impede 
my  eourte,   I  hn?e  difficulty  in  finding  worda^  and  greater  still 
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ill  pronouncing  them.  I  am  as  alow  as  a  tortoise.  I  ean  nei'- 
ther  raise  emotion  in  myself  nor  in  my  auditors.  All  mj 
laboar  to  do  so  is  inefficient.  Too  advance  with  crowded  mil, 
I  make  my  way  with  rowing.  Yon  fly — I  creep.  Too  hare 
more  fire  in  one  finger  than  I  have  in  my  whole  body. 
Yonr  readiness  and  proinptitade  are  wonderfiil,  year  viwadty 
nneqaalled,  and  now  people  say  yon  weigh  each  word,  coant 
every  period,  appear  languid  yourself,  and  weary  your  audience.* 
Ton  nay  well  imaffine  koto  thi»  veU-iimed  npreof  and 
daium  cured  folly,  I  refurned  mmediately  ta  my  ori^nal 
manner." — 

"  *  The  best  fish  are  nonriMied  in  the  unptlaiable  wden  of 
the  sea,  and  the  best  soals  are  improved  by  tnck  ej^posUiom  a» 
do€$  not  exiinguUk  charity, ' 

"  I  asked  Si.  Francis  what  dispositioa  of  mind  was  the  best 
with  which  to  meet  death  P  He  coolly  replied, '  A  eiaritaHe 
di^ioeUiM*  '* 

"  Do  not  overrate  the  blessings  which  Grod  gives  to  others^ 
and  then  underrate  or  despise  what  are  given  to  yonnelf.  It 
w  the  property  of  a  little  mind  to  say.  Oar  neighl>oai*8  harvest 
is  always  more  {tlentiftil  than  oar  own,  and  his  flook  more  |W08- 

peroua." 

"  I  complained  of  some  great  hardships  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced ;  it  was  obvious  that  St.  Francis  agreed  in  thinking 
that  I  had  been  iU-treated.  Finding  myself  so  weU-aeconded, 
I  wa9  triumpkant,  and  taaggtrated  the  jostice  of  my  cause  in 


Francis  said,  •  Certainly  they  arc  wrong  in  treating  you  in  this 
manner.  It  is  beneath  them  to  do  so,  especially  to  a  man  in 
your  condition  ;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  basiness  I  see  only 
one  thing  to  yoor  disadvantage.'  '  What  is  that  ?'  '  jMtfl 
yoK  might  have  been  and  remained  eUtni  V  miis  came 
so  immediately  home  to  me,  that  T  felt  immediately  silenced, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  reply." 

"  St.  Francis  practised  himself  the  lessons  which  he  taught 
to  others ;  and  during  fourteen  years  that  I  was  under  bis 
direction,  and  made  it  my  study  to  remark  all  his  actions,  and 
even  his  very  gestures  and  words,  I  never  observed  in  him  the 
slightest  affectation  of  singnlarity.  I  wilt  confess  one  of  my 
contrivances  when  he  visited  me  in  my  own  house,  and  remained 
as  his  castom  was,  a  week  annually  :  /  contrived  (o  bore  hole* 
fy  vkick  I  *av  km  when  akne,  engaged  in  study,  Tpmjet,  or 


To  stop  the  torrent  of  complaint  St. 
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reading,  roediteting,  dressing,  sitting,  walking,  or  writing,  when 
luuallj  persons  are  most  off  their  gnard ;  yet  I  could  not  trace 
any  difference  in  attitude  or  manner :  his  behaviour  was  ever  as 
sincere  and  nndisgnised  as  his  hearl^.  He  had,  when  alone,  the 
same  dignified  manners  as  when  in  society ;  wkan  he  prayed 
you  wotUd  kaV9  imaffvud  thai  ke  tam  kmae^  tumwndttd  by 
holy  angeh ;  motionless,  and  with  a  countenance  of  humble 
reverence.  I  never  saw  him  indulge  in  any  indolent  attitude  (I) 
neither  crossing  his  nor  resting  bis  head  on  his  hand  ;  at 
all  times  he  presented  the  same  aspect  of  mingled  gravity  and 
sweetness,  vniich  never  failed  to  inspire  love  and  respect.  He 
used  to  say,  that  our  mannerB  tkould  retemble  water,  best  when 
clearest  most  simple^  and  wi^ont  taHe.  However,  though  be 
had  no  peculiarities  of  behaviour,  it  appeared  so  singular  that 
he  should  have  no  singularities,  that  he  struck  me  therefore  as 
very  singular." 

Willingly,  not  by  contirainL 

"  Thin  was  my  friend's  favourite  saying,  and  the  secret  of 
his  government.    He  used  to  say  that  those  who  would  force 

the  human  will  exercise  a  tyranny  odious  to  God,  He  never 
could  bear  those  haughty  persons  who  would  be  obeyed,  whe- 
ther willingly  or  not,  they  cared  not :  '  Those,'  he  said,  'wlio 
love  to  be  feared,  fear  to  be  loved ;  thn  themselves  are  of  alt 
people  the  most  abject ;  some  fear  them,  out  the^  fear  every  onr. 
Jn  6Jie  royal  galley  of  Divine  Love  there  is  no  forct~~lherowere 
are  aU  volunteere,*  On  this  principle  he  always  moulded  his 
coramands  into  the  softer  form  of  entreaty,  St.  Peter's  words 
— •  Teed  the  flock  of  God,  not  by  constraint,'  he  was  very  fond 
ctf.  I  complained  of  the  resistance  I  met  with  in  my  parochial 
visits.  *  What  a  commanding  sfnrit  you  have !'  he  replied ; 
'  yoo  want  to  walk  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  you  let  youi%' 
self  be  carried  away  with  zeal.  Like  an  ignue-faiuiUy  it  leads 
to  the  edge  of  precipices.  Do  you  eeek  to  ehachle  the  mil  of 
man,  when  God  hoe  teen  Jit  to  have  it  free  ?^ 

"  St.  Francis  did  not  approve  of  the  saying — 'Never  rely 
on  a  reconciled  enemy.'  He  rather  preferred  a  contrary  maxim ; 
and  said,  '  that  a  quarrel  between  fnends,  when  made  up,  added 
a  new  tie  to  friendship  ;  a»  experience  shew  that  the  ealloeOy 
formed  round  a  broken  bone  makea  tt  stronger  than  before. 
Those  who  are  reconciled,  often  renew  their  friendship  with 
increased  warmth :  the  offender  ieonkis  guard  against  a  relapse, 
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and  anxious  to  atone  for  jxut  uiMndntUf  and  tie  e^fismded 
glory  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  wong*  thai  have  beem 
done  to  them.  Princes  are  doubly  careflU  of  reconquered 
town*,  and  premve  thm  with  more  em  than  ihoae  the  eusmy 
never  gained,* 

"St.  Francis  had  particular  delight  in  contemplating  a 
painting  of  the  Penitent  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ; 
and  sometimes  called  it  his  manual  and  his  library.  Seeing  m 
copy  of  this  picture  at  Belley, '  Ob/  said  he,  '  what  a  blessed 
and  advantageous  rxchangeihe  penitent  Mary  made;  she  poors 
tears  on  the  feet  of  Oiiri^t,  and  from  those  tieet  blood  streams 
to  wash  away  all  her  sins.'  To  this  thought  he  added  aaotber 
— '  How  carefully  we  should  cherish  the  little  mrtnea  which 
spring  up  at  the  foot  <^  t/ie  croi*,  sinoe  the;  araiqpnnkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

"  '  What  virtues  do  you  meau  ?'  He  replied,  *  Humility, 
patience,  meekness,  benignity,  bearing  one  another's  burden, 
condescension,  softness  of  heut,  cheenolness,  cordiality,  com- 
passion, forgiving  injuries,  ainplicity,  candour ;  all,  in  short, 
of  that  sort.  Ti^y,  like  nnoitrusive  violets,  love  iheehade; 
like  them  are  sustained  by  dew;  and  though,  Uke  them,  they 
make  little  shoiOt  tkeg  sAed  a  sweet  odour  on  all  around.* 

"  To  obey  a  ferocious,  savage,  ill-humoured,  thankless  mas' 
ter,  is  to  draw  clear  water  from  a  fountain  streaming  from  the 
jaws  of  a  Lrazen  lion.  As  Samson  says.  It  is  to  lind  food  in 
the  devoncer.  It  is  to  see  God  onlg,^  [This  is  betotiral ; 
and  tliat  is  a  fine  bit  of  poetry  about  the  lion ;  strength  and 
sweetness  meet  in  it.  He  is  speaking  of  a  master  whom  it 
happens  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  obey.J 

*'  St.  Francis  highly  esteemed  those  persons  who  kept  inns, 
and  entertained  travellers,  provided  they  were  (»vil  and  obli- 
ging, saying,  that  no  condition  in  life,  he  tbonght,  had  greater 
means  of  serving  Qod  and  man;  for  it  is  a  continual  exercise 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  though,  like  a  physician,  the  foe  is 
paid." 

"  One  day,  after  dinner,  my  frwnd  was  amneing  us  with  hie 
entertaining  conversation,  and  the  subject  of  innkeepers  being 
accidentally  started,  the  different  persons  present  very  freely 


red  the  whole  set  to  be  rogues. 

"  This  did  not  please  St.  Ftanois ;  but  as  it  was  neither  a 
fit  time  nor  place  for  Tt3>ro(f,  nor  was  the  suoastic  gentlflniiL 


the  aubjeot,  and  one  among  them  deck- 
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in  a  mood  to  receive  it,  he  turned  the  discourse  by  telling  the 
foUoving  anecdote : — 

" '  A  Spanish  pilgrim,  little  burdened  with  moneT,  arrived  at 
an  inn,  where,  after  having  served  him  very  ill^  tliey  charged 
him  so  much  for  his  bad  fare,  that  he  loudly  exclaimed  at  the 
injustice.  Hovever,  being  the  weaker  one,  he  was  forced  to 
give  way  and  be  satisfied.  He  left  the  inn  in  anger,  and  obser- 
ving that  it  was  facing  another  inn,  and  that  in  the  intermediate 
space  a  cross  had  been  erected,  he  soothed  his  rage  by  exclaim- 
ing, Truly  this  place  is  a  second  Calvary^  where  the  holy  Cross 
is  stationed  between  two  thieves  (meaning  the  two  innkeepers). 
Tlie  host  of  the  opposite  hotel,  witliout  appearing  to  notice  his 
displeasure,  coolly  asked  what  injury  he  had  recaved  from  him, 
which  he  thus  repaid  with  abuse  ?  Hush,  hush^  said  the  pil- 
grim, my  worthy  friend,  be  not  offended^  yuu  are  ihe  good 
ihief;  but  what  say  you  of  your  neighbour,  who  has  flayed  me 
alive  I  '  This  civility/  pursued  St  f  ranois,  '  sootlied  the  pil- 
grim's wrath ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  stigmatise  whole 
natious  or  trades,  by  terming  them  rogues,  impertinent,  &&, 
for  even  if  we  have  no  individual  in  view,  each  individual  of 
the  nation  or  trade  is  a  sufferer  by  the  sarcasm,  and  cannot  like 
to  be  so  stigmatised/ 

**  To  this  1  must  add,  that  St.  Francis  so  highly  esteemed 
innkeepers,  that,  in  travelling,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  dis- 
pute abool  their  charges,  and  ordered  them  rather  to  pay  than 
to  expostulate ;  and  when  told  that  the  bills  were  unreasonable, 
and  that  they  asked  more  than  they  deserved,  he  would  reply, 
'  What  ought  we  to  reckon  in  the  account  for  their  trouble, 
care,  civility,  and  frequent  disturbances  at  iiiglit  ?  Certainly 
they  cannot  be  too  well  paid.'  This  good-nature  of  my  friend 
vaa  so  well  known,  that  the  innkeepers  were  always  anxious  to 
present  their  bills  to  him  rather  than  to  his  servants ;  or  else 
to  throw  themselves  on  his  liberality,  well  knowing  that  lie 
would  give  more  than  they  could  have  asked.'* 

Thorough  love. 

**  We  cannot  deny  that  love  is,  of  all  mild  emotions,  the 
mildest — the  very  sweetener  of  bitterness — yet  we  find  it  com- 
pared to  death  and  the  grave ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
nothing  is  so  forcible  as  gentleness,  and  nothing  so  gentle  and 
so  amiable  aa  firmness. 
72 
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"  There  was  a  pociety  of  holy  men/*  said  St.  Franci?,  "  who 
one  day  accosted  me  thus — *  Oh,  sir,  what  can  we  do  this  year  ? 
Last  year  ve  failed,  and  did  penance  thrice  a  week  ;  what  shall 
ve  do  now  ?  Must  we  not  do  Boraething  more,  both  to  testify 
our  gratitDde  for  the  bleariugs  we  have  received  during  the  last 
year,  and  also  that  we  mav  make  some  progress  in  the  woric  of 
God?' 

tt  f  Vgjy  right/ 1  replied,  '  that  yon  should  always  be  advan- 
cing :  however,  your  progress  will  not  be  made  by  the  methods 
you  propose — of  increasing  your  religions  exercises — but  bj 
the  improved  heart  and  dispositions  with  which  yoo  affora 
them,  trusting  in  God  more  and  more,  and  watching  yourselves 
more  and  more.  Last  year  you  fasted  three  days  in  each  week ; 
if  yon  double  the  nnmber  of  fasts  this  year,  every  day  will  be 
ft  day  of  abstinence,  and  the  year  following  what  will  you  do 
you  will  be  obliged  io  make  weeks  of  nine  days  lot^,  or  eUe  to 
fast  each  day  twice  over.'  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  St.  Francis,  "how  iAai  poorvirime, 
prudence^  has  offended  me,  hut  I  cannot  cordially  like  U — 
care  for  it  by  necessity,  as  being  the  salt  and  lamp  of  life.  The 
beanty  of  simplicity  charms  me — I  would  give  a  hundred 
eerpents  for  one  dove.  Both  together,  they  are  useful,  and 
Scripture  enjoins  us  to  unite  them  ;  but,  as  in  medical  com- 
pounds, many  drugs  must  be  put  together  to  form  a  aalatary 
draught,  so  \  would  not  place  any  reliance  on  an  Mual  dote  ; 
for  ike  serpent  might  devour  tke  Uicffensire  dove.  People  say, 
that  in  a  corrupt  age  like  the  present,  prudence  is  absolutelj 
requisite  to  prevent  being  deceived.  J  do  not  blame  this  tnaM* 
irttt  but  I  believe  it  is  more  Christian  to  let  ourselves  be 
devoured,  and  our  goods  spoiled,  knowing  that  a  better  and 
more  lasting  inheri^nce  awaits  os.  A  good  Christian  would 
rather  be  robbed  than  rob  others — rather  be  mnrdered  than 
murderer — martyred  than  tyrant; — ^in  a  word  it  is  far  betterto 
be  good  and  simple  than  shrewd  and  mischievous/* 

*'  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  human  mind,  which 
leads  men  to  scrutinise  with  severity  the  secrets  of  their  fellow- 
creatures'  souls,  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  clwrlg 
discover ;  while  they  neglect  to  examine  and  probe  into  the 
i<prings  of  their  own  conduct,  which,  if  they  do  not,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know.  The  first  they  are  forbidden,  and  the 
second  they  are  commnnded  to  do. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  wayward- 
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neas,  and  constant  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  her  husband. 
She  was  drowned  in  a  river.  On  hearing  of  it,  her  husband 
desired  that  the  river  should  be  dragged  in  search  of  the  body ; 


serving,  We  have  no  reason  to  iuppote  thai  sAa  should  have  loH 

Aer  tpirit  of  eontradiction.** 

St.  Francis  gave  an  excellent  rule,  which  isjthat";^!!* 
action  may  he  considered  in  more  lighia  than  one,  always  to 
choose  the  most  favorable.  If  there  is  no  apology  to  be  found, 
soften  the  bad  impression  it  mskes,  by  reflecting  that  the  in- 
tention might  not  have  been  equally  blameable ;  remember  that 
the  temptation  might  have  been  greater  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Throw  the  odium  on  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  the  infirmity  of 
hnmaa  nature,  to  diminish  the  scandal." 

"  True  devotion  consists  in  performing  duties  of  Hfe"  said  St. 
Prancist  vho  was  in  the  habit  of  blaming  an  inconsistency  very 
common  in  persons  more  tlum  ordinarily  devout,  who  frequently 
turn  i\\fkt  attention  to  the  attainment  of  virtues  of  m  vse  to 
them  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  and  neglect  the  more 
needful.  This  inconsistency  he  attributed  to  a  distaste,  which 
people  often  experience  for  the  station  in  which  Providence  has 
phuied  them,  and  the  duties  they  are  obliged  to  perform. 
Great  laxity  of  manner  creeps  into  monasteries,  when  their 
inmates  devote  th«nselves  to  the  practice  of  virtues  fltted  for 
secular  life ;  and  errors  are  not  less  likely  to  make  their  way 
into  private  families,  who,  from  a  mistaken  and  ill-judged 
zeal,  introduce  among  themselves  the  austerity  and  religious 
exercises  of  their  secluded  brethren. 

"  Some  persoai  think  they  pronounce  the  highest  euloginm 
in  saying  of  a  family  who  ought  to  perform  the  active  charities 
of  life,  '  it  is  quite  a  monastery ;  they  live  in  it  like  monks  or 
nuns not  reflecting  that  it  is  trying  so  find  figs  on  thonu,  or 
grapes  on  brambles. 

"  Not  that  exercises  of  piety  are  not  right  and  good,  but 
then  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons,  the  situation  :  in  short 
all  circumstances  must  be  duly  considered.  Devotion  mispla- 
ced  eeases  to  be  devotion :  it  resembles  a  fish  out  of  water,  or 
a  tree  in  a  soil  not  congenial  to  its  nature. 

**  He  compared  this  error  of  judgment,  so  nnreaaonable  and 
injudicious,  to  tliose  lovers  of  luxury  who  feed  m  strawberries 
at  ChristmaSi  not  contented  with  delicacies  in  their  proper  sea- 
son. Such  heated  brains  require  the  physician's  dudpUnt 
rather  than  the  cool  voice  of  sober  reason.^ 
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An  admirable  rule  in  Belf-eorrectiort  for  morbid  or  violent 

consciences. 

"  Since  the  degree  of  affection  which  we  are  commanded  by 
Ood  to  feel  for  oot  neighbours  ought  to  be  measured  by  the 
renitonable  and  Christian  love  which  we  bear  towards  ouiselvea; 
since  charity^  which  is  benign  and  patient,  obhges  as  to  correct 
our  neighboara  for  their  failings  with  great  gentleness;  it  does 
not  appear  right  to  alter  that  temper  in  correetiag  ourselves,  or 
to  recover  from  a  fault  with  feelings  of  bitter  and  intempeiate 
displeasure." 

Scale  of  Virtvet, 

**  Ist.  St  Francis  preferred  the  virtues  most  frequeiUly  called 
into  action — the  commonest }  and  to  exercise  which,  opportu- 
nities are  oftenest  found. 

"  Sndljj  He  did  not  judge  of  ibe  greatness  and  eupematunl 
excellence  of  a  virtue  by  an  external  demonstration ;  forasmuch 
as  what  appears  a  mere  ^fle  may  proceed  from  an  exalted 
sentiment  of  charity  and  great  assisting  grace;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  great  show  may  exist  where  the  love  of  God  operates 
but  slightly,  though  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  whetiier  or  not  a  good  work  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 

"  3rdly.  He  preferred  the  virtues  of  more  general  influence, 
rather  than  those  more  limited  in  their  good  effects  (the  love 
of  God  excepted).  For  ejcample,  he  preferred  prayer,  as  tfaa 
star  vhicli  gives  light  to  every  other  excellence;  piety,  which 
sanctifies  all  uur  actions  to  the  glory  of  God ;  humility,  from 
whicii  we  have  a  lowly  opinion  of  ourselves  and  our  actions ; 
meekness,  which  yields  to  the  will  of  others ;  and  patience, 
which  teaches  us  to  suffer  all  things :  rather  than  magnanimi^, 
mnuificence,  or  liberality ;  because  ikey  embrace  fewer  ebfeete, 
and  their  i^uenee  is  las  generally  JhU  on  ike  ieari  and 
temper. 

"  4thly.  He  was  often  inclined  to  douht  the  nse  of  dazzling 
qualities,  because  by  their  brilliancy  they  gave  an  opening  to 
vain  glory,  the  bane  of  all  intrinsic  worth. 

*'  bthly.  He  blamed  those  who  never  set  any  value  on  vir- 
tues till  they  gained  the  sanction  of  fashion  (a  very  bad  judge 
of  such  merchandise) ;  thus  preferring  ostensible  to  spiritual 
benevolence;  fasting,  penances,  corporeal  austerities,  to  ^n- 
tleness,  modesty,  and  self-government,  which  are  ^  infinfefy 
more  value. 
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"  Bthly.  He  also  reproved  tliose  who  woald  not  seek  to 
obtain  anjr  virtaes  which  were  unsaited  to  their  inclinations,  to 
the  neglect  of  wtiat  their  duties  mora  particularly  required, 
Benring  God  as  it  pleased  themselves,  and  not  in  the  manner 
which  he  commauds.  So  common  is  this  error,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons,  some  very  devout,  suffer  themselves  to  fall 
into  it." 

We  may  he  very  regular  m  devotion  and  very  wicked  f 

"*  Do  not  deceive  yourself,'  said  my  friend;  'it  is  not  im- 
possible  to  be  very  devout  and  yet  very  wicked.'    *  Very 

hypocritical/ I  replitd,  '  aud  not  sincerely  pious.*  'iVb;  / 
gpeak  of  inientional  devotion,*  Tliis  enigma  appearing  to  me 
inexplicable,  I  begged  he  would  explain  Iiis  meaning  more 
clearly.  '  Devotion  of  self  and  of  nature,*  he  answered,  '  is 
only  a  morally  acquired  virtue,  aud  not  a  heavenly  one  assisted 
by  grace;  otherwise  it  would  be  theological,  which  certainly  it 
is  not.  It  is  a  quality  subordinate  to  what  is  termed  religion  ; 
or,  as  some  aay,  it  is  only  one  of  its  effects,  or  fruits,  aa  reli- 
gion M  in  itself  ntbordinate  to  that  one  of  the  cardinal  viriuet 
called  justice  or  righteousness. 

"  *  You  well  know  that  all  moral  virtues,  and  also  faith  and 
hope,  which  are  theological,  may  subsist  with  sin.  They  are 
then  toiihout  Jorm  or  Ufe^  bdng  deprived  of  oHABirr,  which  is 
their  substance,  their  soul,  iind  on  w&icA  ali  their  power 
depends' " 

"I  lamented  bitterly  to  St.  Francis  of  the  very  hard  treat- 
ment which  I  had  received.  '  To  any  other  person,'  he  said, 
'  I  should  apply  the  unction  of  consolation,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  your  situation  in  life,  and  the  siucerity  of  my  affection 
for  you,  render  any  such  expression  of  affection  needle.ss.  Pity 
would  inflame  the  wound  you  have  received.  /  shall^  therefore^ 
throw  vinegar  and  salt  upon  it*  [Is  not  this  affected  cruelty, 
and  truly  Battering  candour,  admirable?] 

"  You  said  that  it  required  afuazing  and  well-tried  patience 
to  bear  such  an  insatt  in  silence." 

"  •  Certainly ;  yours  cannot  be  of  a  very  fine  temperament, 
Hnce  you  complain  so  loudly* 

*'  But  it  is  only  in  your  friendly  bosom,  in  the  ear  of  your 
affection,  that  I  pour  out  my  sorrows.  To  whom  ahoold  a 
child  turn  for  compassion,  but  to  a  kind  parent?" 

"  *  Oh,  you  babe  I   Is  it  fit,  do  you  suppose,  for  one  who 
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occupies  a  loftj  stalion  in  the  chureh  of  Christ,  to  encourage 
himself  in  sach  childishness?  When  I  was  a  child, 
said  St  Paul,  I  spake  as  a  child}  but  when  £  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.  I^e  i^^afeet  arUeulaiiom, 
90  engaging  in  an  infant,  he&mea  an  imperfociion  in  riper 
yean.  Do  you  wish  to  be  fed  with  milk  and  pap  instead  of 
solid  food  ?  Have  jou  not  teeth  to  mastioate  bread,  etBen  tke 
bitter  bread  of  gri^? 

'• '  What  I  can  jou  delight  in  bearing  on  your  breast  a  gol- 
den cross,  and  then  let  your  heart  sink  beneath  the  weight  of 
slight  affliction,  and  pour  out  bitter  lamentations?'  " 

We  are  apt  to  give  the  name  <^  calumny  to  unpieaemU  but 
wholeeome  truths. 

"  Ilave  patience  with  all  thivge,  but  eUefiy  have  patience 
with  yourself.  Do  not  lose  courage  in  coDsidering  your  own 
imperfections,  but  instantly  set  about  remedying  them ; — every 
day  begin  the  task  anew.  The  besit  method  of  attaining  to 
Oiristian  perfection  is  to  be  aware  that  you  have  not  yet  reached 
it;  but  never  to  be  weary  of  re-commencing.  I'or,  in  thefirst 
place,  how  can  you  patiently  bear  your  brother's  burden,  if  yarn 
mil  not  bear  your  own  ? 

"  Secondly.  How  can  you  reprove  any  one  with  geDtleness, 
when  you  correct  yourself  with  asperity  ? 

"Thirdly.  Whosoever  is  overcome  with  a  sense  of  his 
faults,  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  them  :  correction}  to  answer 
a  good  end,  must  proceed  from  a  tranquil  and  thoughtful 
mind.'* — He  means  a  mind  made  tranquil  by  its  own  con- 
sciousness of  good  intention,  and  a  mild  consideration  of  whet 
is  best. 

But  we  apparently  neglect  Camus  in  recording  the  wisdom 
of  the  Saint,  and  so  ne  now  come  down  to  the  Bishop. 

The  profane  romances  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  read 
with  avidity  and  much  assiduity  at  the  present  day,  whilst 
the  Christian  romances  that  flourished  at  the  same  period  with 
equal  success  are  completely  ignored.  Lahsrpe,  whilst  writing 
of  Gomberville  and  of  La  Calpren^e  never  makes  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  Camus  their  cotemporary,  the  author  of  so 
many  religious  romances,  and  who  was  equally  celebrated  at  the 
time  for  Polexandre  and  Cleopatre.  The  modem  critic  does 
not  condescend  to  notice  the  Bishop  of  Belley.  M.  Saint  Mare 
Oirardin  who,  in  his  Chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  touched  with  to 
clear  and  delica|p  a  hand  all  the  interesting  points  of  moral 
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literature,  and  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  are  almost  the  onW  rriters  hj 
whom  C^mas  is  not  totally  forgotten.  M.  Sainte  Beuve  has  iu 
aorae  parts  aketcded  the  couutenance  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley 
with  such  remarkable  piiancy  as  to  enable  him  to  portray  the 
character,  rnind,  morals,  and  even  the  religion  of  ihe  author 
he  is  depicting.  But  (be  part  of  his  course  where  M.  Saint 
Marc  Qirardin  has  occupied  himself  with  Camns  has  not  been 
as  yet  published,  and  in  FHisloire  de  Port  Royal  the  Chris- 
tian romance  writer  is  merely  introduced  in  one  of  those 
literary  digressions  by  u-hich  a  little  muudiine  aitraclioo  is  be- 
stowed on  recitals  of  the  cloister.  Tims,  the  Christian 
romances  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  scarcely  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  tliere  were  good  reasons  why  this  species  of 
literature  should  not  be  thus  ignored ;  the  fecandityj  Camus  has 
written  more  than  the  most  prolific  of  our  romauce  writers ; 
ihe  success,  liis  books  were  in  all  hands,  the  evidence  of  the 
lime  attested  this  fact;  finally,  the  interest  experienced, — this 
peculiar  branch  of  literature  undertaking  to  combine  religion 
and  art,  imagination  and  faith,  the  subjugation  of  the  passions 
by  forcible  and  touching  representations  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  their  indulgence.  Besides  they  contained  moral  le8sons~4i 
pleasing  medium  by  which  instructive  lectures  were  imparted  on 
manner,  style,  ideas,  and,  what  was  far  more  interesting, 
on  the  religious  spirit  of  a  great  age. 

The  life  of  the  Bi.-»hop  of  BclIey  is  very  simple,  far  more 
simple  than  his  romances.  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  born  at  Paris, 
tin  8rd  of  November,  168;£,  was  remarknble  at  an  early  age 
for  his  science  and  for  his  genius,  which  procured  for  IulQ' 

Kwerfnl  interest  at  court  both  under  Louis  Xlll.  and  Henri 
Ue  was  a  protege  of  Uichelien.  Appointed  Bishop  of 
Belley  in  1608,  and  content  with  his  Bishopric,  he  replied, 
cheerfully,  when  offered  some  posts  of  great  importance :  "  no, 
the  Utile  wife  1  have  espoused  is  sufficiently  beautiful  for 
Camus;"  and  he  thus  remained  at  Belley.  He  employed 
himself  in  the  reformation  of  unruly  convents,  coml»tting 
SQch  monks  as  he  regarded  as  bad  spiritual  directors; 
desirous  to  advance  them  by  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  to 
preach,  to  write  books  of  religious  polemics,  and  pious  romances. 
He  lived  in  the  sweet  intimacy  of  neighbourhood  with  his 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  After 
twenty  years  of  labor  in  his  Bishopric,  he  resigned  it  with 
the  kuig's  approbation,  and  accepted  the  Abbey  of  Aulnay,  iu 
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Kormandy,  whitber  he  retired.  The  Archbishop  of  Boueii, 
D'Uarlejr,  aware  of  the  apostolic  zeal  of  Camus,  induced  him 
to  quit  hif  solitade  and  take  the  management  of  the  dioce&e 
with  the  title  of  vicar-general.  He  recommenced  the  life  of 
labor  he  led  at  Belley,  visiting  the  poor,  comforting  the  sick, 
holdiDg  conferenoes>  establishing  missions,  and  very  frequently 
preaching,  himself.  Finally,  feeling  the  desire  of  retirement  re- 
kindling in  his  bosom  he  was  anxious  to  retire  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Incnrables  at  Paris,  in  order  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  But  the  King 
having  appointed  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Arras,  he  submitted 
to  the  decree,  and  was  preparing  to  depart  for  his  new  diocese 
when  he  died^  the  26th  of  April,  1652,  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
was  interred  iu  the  Church  of  tlie  Incurablea,  according  to  his 
own  desire.* 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  life  of  Camus,  a  life  of  labor  re- 
plete with  works  of  charity  and  Christian  zeal.  A  few  anecdotes, 
however  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which  give  an  ioaight 
into  the  oharaeter  and  tone  of  mind  of  this  eminent  man ;  he 
was  quick  and  witt;>  having  scarcely  power  to  restrain  his 
sallies,  Severnl  of  bis  boldest  and  happiest  sayings  were  trea- 
sured as  souvenirs,  and  in  which  he  spared  neither  the  highest 
noble  nor  the  humblest  monk ;  the  princes  of  the  land  did  not 
pass  unscathed  if  reprimand  or  rejoinder  were  necrasary.  It  is 
recorded  that  whilst  preaching  a  chanty  sermon  at  Notre 
Dame,  before  La-Bruyere,t  he  said,"  gentlemen,  I  recommend 
to  your  charity  a  ^oung  lady  who  is  not  rich  enough  to  make 
a  vow  of  poverty.  'Ij^ 

On  another  occasion  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following; — per- 
ceiving that  the  Duke  d'Orleans  Gaston  was  seated  in  Church 
between  M.  d*£mery  and  M.  de  Bullion,  each  comptrollers  of 
finance,  he  burst  foiih  suddenly  with  this  equivocal  excUmatioD, 
as  if  addressing  himself  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  "  Ah  ! 
my  Lord,  when  I  see  you  between  these  two  thieves,  .  . 
The  entire  assembly  borstinto  laughter.  Monsieur,  who  was 
sleeping,  started  from  hia  slumber  and  hastily  demanded  what  it 
was.  "  Do  not  disturb  yourself /'replied  M.  de  Bullion  promptly, 
and  pointing  to  M.  d'£mery,  he  said,  "  it  is  to  us  he  has  bem 
speaking."§ 


*  See  Biognphie  Univeraelle. 
t  See  La  Bni;ftre,  Caracteres  de  q^uelqius  nngei. 
t  See  Uenagiana,  t.  I,  p.  182. 
§  Sm  Hsnagiana,  t.  ir,  p.  1S& 
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Ue  made  th«  following  spirited  and  witty  reply  to  Riclipliea : 
the  Cardinal  having  asked  liim  what  he  thought  of  the  Prince 
by  Balzac  and  of  the  MinUtre  by  Silhon,  two  new  booka  that 
appeared  at  that  time — 

"The  Prince  is  worth  but  little/' replied  Camas,  "and  the 
Minister  is  worth  nothing."* 

On  another  occaaioD,  at  Easter,  he  said  to  Gaston  d'Orleans, 
who  came  to  hear  him  preach  at  the  Incurables,  accompanied 
by  M.  Tubeuf  comptroller  of  finances  :  "  My  Lord,  I  have 
seen  yon  enter  this  city  in  triumph  with  Queen  Marie  de 
M^dicis,  your  mother ;  I  have  seen  you  condemned  to  death  by 
a  decree  of  the  ministers ;  I  have  seen  you  restored  through  the 
royal  bounty  of  the  king  your  brother,  and  I  behold  you  to- 
day a  pil^m.  Whence  is  this,  my  lord^  that  powerful 
princes  are  liable  to  such  vicissitude:}  P  ah  !  my  lord,  it  is  that 
they  hearken  bat  to  flattery,  and  that  truth  enters  their  ears 
but  in  the  same  ratio  as  money  into  the  king's  coffers :  one 
per  cent/'t 

He  was  not  at  all  times  gaarded  in  his  language :  iu  a 
aermon  which  he  preached  to  the  Eranciscana  on  the  festival 
of  their  patron  saint,  he  said  :  "  my  brethren^  let  us  admire 
the  grsndeur  of  your  saint.  His  miracles  surpass  even  those 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fed  but  once  in 
his  life  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
whilst  Saint  Francis  nourished  every  day  by  a  perpetual  miracle 
with  an  ell  of  linen  forty  thousand  weak  soula.'*;}: 

Of  hia  faults  he  waa  by  no  means  ignorant,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  with  a  charming  simplicity.  One  day  Saint 
Prancis  de  Sales  complaining  to  him  that  his  memory  was 
defective,  **  You  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  your  lot,"  replied 
Camus,  "  since  you  possess  the  better  part,  judgment.  Would 
to  God  that  I  could  bestow  on  you  a  portion  of  that  memory 
which  ia  to  me  so  often  an  afBiction  (for  so  many  ideas  press 
on  me  at  a  time  that  I  am  almost  suffocated  either  in  preach- 
ing or  writing  and  that  1  had  a  little  of  your  judgment  I  for 
in  that  quality,  I  acknowledge  I  am  very  deficient."  At  these 
words  Saint  f  rancis  de  Sales  laughed,  and  embracing  him 
tenderly  said  :    "Verily,  I  am  now  fully  impressed  with  yonr 


*  See  Menagiana.  t  iii,  p.  75. 

t  CtaeTiMna,  p.ftB7. 
X  Menagiana,  t,  IV-.  p.  IM. 
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upriehtness.  I  never  met  but  one  before  you  that  admitted 
want  of  judgment ;  for  it  »  an  attribute  of  which  those  who 
possess  least  imagine  themselves  best  snpplied  in."* 

The  Saint  judged  hia  friend  truly :  he  was  a  man  toHt  a  la 
bonnejby.  We  kuow  that  he  possessed  great  erudition  and 
wit,  immense  memory,  perfect  modesty,  a  mixture  of  naivete 
and  finesse,  solid  piety,  gaiety  well  timed  but  never  excessive  ; 
in  fact,  ho  failed  only,  aa  he  himself  said,  in  judgment. 

If  anything  could  be  calculated  to  inspire  melancholy  re- 
flections on  literary  vain  glory,  reading  over  the  pages  whraro 
Niceron  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  CSamus  would  be 
likely  to  do  ao ;  they  reckon  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  some 
of  which,  like  Alejns  and  the  DiverM,  comprise  six  and 
eleven  volumes.     In  this  interminable  list  may  be  computed 
works  on  theology,  devotion,  polemic  and  pulpit  doquence, 
and  a  very  great  number  of  romances :   AgeUhonphile,  Elue, 
Dorothde,  PaHhinice,  Alexia,  Speridion,  Aldme,  Palombe, 
DamarUj  Bisioire  Allemande—Hyacintke,  Biatoire  Catalane, 
nettle,  Histoire  Belgigue^  and  others  with  far  more  attractive 
titles:  VAM^UhMlre  tanglani,  the  Spectacles  d^horreur, 
the  2b«f  rf«  mroiTS,  and  the  Pentagone  hiatorique  tnontranf 
en  cinq  fagota  autant  d'aceidenU  aignalSa,  &c.   These  works 
were  rapidly  written  ;  what  we  of  the  present  day  would  styl© 
novels,  such  as  the  Divertiaaementa  hisioriquea,  the  Selattons 
morales,  &c.  were,  according  to  Talleraent,  composed  in  one 
night.    As  to  the  romances  so  called,  or  as  Naud^  aptly  terms 
them,  the  beautiful  romances  of  M.  de  Belley,  they  were  com- 
pleted in  fifteen  days.   The  success  was  as  rapid  aa  the  com- 
position ;  many  of  these  works  have  had  several  editions.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  various  cotemporaries  to  aubstanliale 
this  fact  :t  the  most  important  of  all  is  that  of  Perrault,  author 
it  iiieSommeailltatrea: — 

"At  this  period,"  writeshe, "  romances  became  quite  the  rage ; 
this  was  partly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  almost  sense- 
less delirium  with  which  eAstrde  was  read  throughout  aU 
France  and  even  in  disUnt  lands,  the  beauty  of  its  style  ren- 
dering ii  peculiarly  attractive.    The  Bishop  of  Belley  con- 

•  See  Nicerom,  t,  XXXVI..  p.  94. 
+  Gid  Patin  extols  Camus  in  aeveral  passagM.     Ho  laM  with  hn 
habitual  irreTcrence  :  "  This  worthr  and  preUto,  this  exoeltetit 

•ritornierited  more  than  a  BlBhoprfc,  that  faowir  be  reflued  mora  than 
oncT  Hewaatooa  -greatamantoheeTenPope."  Gni  Patin,  Lettre^ 
ao  Fmiet,  166S. 
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sideling  this  species  of  reading  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  love  of  God  in  the  soul,  bat  aware  at  the  same  time  of 
the  impossibility  of  detaching  young  persons  from  an  amuse- 
ment so  agreeable,  and  confotmable  to  the  inclinations  of  their 
age,  conceived  the  idea  of  counteracting  an  evil  likely  to  prove 
BO  fatal,  by  wielding,  himself,  the  same  weapons,  and  composed 
histories  in  which  even  the  love  adventures  with  which  they 
■were  embellished,  were  interwoven  so  adroitly  with  sentiments 
of  piety  as  to  lead  the  heart  insensibly  to  God  ;  for  uniformly 
either  of  the  lovers,  or  it  may  be  both,  having  considered  how 
Tain  and  fntile  were  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  what  peril 
they  had  to  encounter  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind  and 
the  customs  even  of  the  age  in  attaining  salvatioD,  formed  the 
resolntion  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  God's  service  by 
abandoning  the  world  and  embracing  a  rehgious  life.  This 
was  the  happy  artifice  by  which  that  ardent  charity,  which 
rendered  faim  all  to  all,  enabled  him  to  invent  such  useful  and 
attractive  works  ;  for  his  books  were  in  every  bod/s  handst- 
and as  they  were  replete  not  alone  with  verjr  pleasing  incidents, 
bat  contained  many  sound  end  useful  maxims  for  ordinary  life, 
they  bore  good  fruit,  and  formed  a  species  of  coanter-poiaon, 
to  the  hitherto  baneful  reading  of  profane  romances."* 

This  passage  is  carious.  It  not  only  attests  the  universal 
aoccess  of  the  writer,  but  poiuts  out  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
Camas  wrestled  with  the  dangerous  influence  of  profane  books 
over  the  human  mind ;  he  waged  war  on  romances,  and  by  the 
use  of  his  opponent's  weapons  gained  a  complete  victory  and, 
according  to  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  became  a  Christian  d'Urf^.  But 
Perrault  has  not  altogether  defined  the  whole  aim  of  the 
Bishop.  Christian  romances  were  in  his  hands  an  instrument 
of  spiritual  guidance.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  he 
was  induced  to  write  such  a  vast  number  of  works,  and 
how  far  they  were  useful  to  him  in  governing  souls. 

Bomance  formed  in  his  hand  a  powerful  auxiliary,  being  not 
only  a  solace  for  the  leisure  hour,  and  a  diversion  from  the 
cares  of  business,  but  au  inflaence.  Some  of  the  more  serioua 
leofTed  at  the  ascendancy  ubieh  those  heroes  of  imaginary  ad- 
ventures held  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  this  was  an  error 
in  hnroan  nature,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  philosophic  gravity, 


*  For  an  accoaot  of  these  Bomancet,  see  Ikish  QvAaTEULT  Rbtikw, 
Vd.  VL,  No.  XXIV.,  Art.  '*  Odd  Phaaea  in  Literatare." 
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betrayed  s  very  small  amount  of  clear-sightedness.   Our  age^ 

which  accuses  itself  so  readiij^  of  dogmatism,  permits  itself  to  be 
guided  by  fiction  like  a  cliild.  If  Peau  tfA/te  were  told  it,  it 
would  do  as  La  l^ontaine.  It  is  sceplicai,  it  believes  in 
notliing,  yet  it  has  fur  a  long  time  believed  in  Konumoe:. 
It  possesses  no  more  emotion  though  it  has  been  smitten 
for  twenty  years  with  Bfii^  and  Werther;  it  is  like 
old  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  undeceived  and  credulous. 
This  is  all  natural,  imagination  has  formed  a  great  portion  of 
man'fl  life,  it  is  Romance  tltat  Ims  made  him  thus. 

History  does  nut  suffice  for  the  improvement  of  mankind ; 
all  may  find  in  it  'tis  true,  useful  lessons  and  a  salutary  experi- 
ence. But  it  is  only  men  who  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
world,  who  can  recoguize  themselves  in  the  personages  thus 
placed  before  them ;  man  seeks  himself,  says  Thomas  d  Kempi^ 
ffomo  quarilae.  We  desire  to  see  ourselves  represented  every- 
where; our  lives,  our  afl'ecliuns,  our  sentiments,  our  virtues 
and  our  vices ;  history  only  occupies  itself  with  the  men  and 
the  passions  that  have  contributed  to  the  events  they  treat  of. 
Bomance  embraces  all  the  passions,  and  portrays  every 
body,  it  does  not  slop  at  public  life,  it  descends  eren  to 
tlie  mo&i  private.  It  is  not  necessary  for  its  purpose  that  the 
hero  should  have  fulfilled  certain  duties,  plttytd  a  part,  gained 
renown,  it  suffices  that  he  lived.  History,  with  i>s  limits  and 
its  errors,  is  frequently  but  the  romance  of  a  few,  whilst  roraanoe 
is  the  history  of  all. 

One  of  the  most  refined  and  learned  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  well  understood  the  influence 
of  romances,  of  which  he  had  under  his  eyes  ?o  brilliant  an 
example.    He  was,  according  to  Camus,  tlie  friend  of  llonore 


Coortiers,"  eaid  he  to  M.  de  Qeneve,  and  in  fact  AjUrec 
reigned  at  court.  The  Frondeurs  took  the  names  of  its  heroer, 
and  as  late  as  1G7I,  an  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Court 
of  Sweden,  M.  de  Pomponne,  signed  his  letters  under  tlie 
soubriquet  of  C^lidamant.  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  readd'Urf^, 
as  Mascaron  read  Ckliey  making  it  his  Autumnal  occupation. 
The  idea  of  employing  romance  in  the  service  of  religion,  was 
approved  of,  and,  it  may  be  suggested,  by  Saint  Francisde  Sslea. 
It  appears  strange  that  sokarned  a  director,  whose  spiritual  letters 
attest  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  government  of  souls, 
should  have  believed  in  the  efSciency  of  such  means.  The  vast 
amount  of  success  attained  by  profane  romance8,and  the  earnest  do  • 


d'Urf^. 


I  have  madi 
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sire  he  hadtoaeeit  combatted  byarms  equally  powerful,  rendered 
the  illusioti  doabtlesa  more  easy.  Huet,  in  his  letters  to  Mile, 
de  Scud^  on  Honor^  d'Urf^,  wntes  of  him  thus ; — 

"  M.  D*l]tf6  finding  himself  the  diocesan  of  M.  de  Belley, 
by  the  sitnation  of  his  marquisate,  being  only  three  leagues 
distant  from  the  city  of  Belley,  went  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  his  bishop.  He  met  there  one  day  Saint  Francis  de  Sales, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  friendship  for  a  longtime,  and  also 
the  learned  Autoiiie  Fabre,  first  president  of  Schamb^ry. 
M.  de  Belley  relates  a  reflection  made  by  M.  D'Urf^  on  the 


and  on  his  own  Astre'e,  saying  that  each  of  them  had  labored 
for  eternity  by  works  that  would  never  perish ;  that  Philothea 
was  the  book  of  the  reh'gious,  the  Code  Fabrien  the  book  of 
lawyers,  and  Mtree  the  breviary  of  courtiers."  It  is  difK- 
calt,  alter  thie  passage  to  regard  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  as  an 
enemy  to  romances.  In  the  nook  where  Camas  has  sought  to 
re-produce  the  ideas  of  his  master,  in  the  Grand  traiU  de 
I'esprit  dt*  Bienheureux  Saint  Francois  de  Sales;  Camus  be- 
stows, according  to  Huet,  "so  high  an  eulogiam  on  VAstrSe 
that  it  appeared  as  if  his  appreciation  of  it  went  beyond  his 
power  of  expression,"  and  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva.  Beside  he  submitted  hia  books  to  the  judgment  of 
8  (tut  Francis.  In  several  passage,  especially  in  his  instruction 
to  the  readers  of  PartkSnice>  he  alludes  to  this  exalted 
and  holy  personage  exciting  his  friends  to  follow  liis  example.* 
His  reverence  of  him  was  so  profound  that  he  would  have  re- 
linquished writing  had  it  been  condemned  by  him  whom  he 
slyled  his  father. 

Whilst  tliey  sailed  •*on  the  beautiful  lake  by  which  the 
wall  of  Aimecy  was  washed,  or  walked  in  the  gardens  border- 
ing its  charming  banks  "t  when  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  came  to 
visit  Belley,  Camus  communicated  to  him  some  of  the  pages  that 
he  atterwards  read,  so  simply,  to  the  religious  of  Port-Koyal ;  and 
if  he  thought  he  observed  the  saint  smile  at  certain  passages  too 
boldly  romantic,  hecould  also  perceive  an  appreciation  of  taste  in 
the  style  notwithstanding  itsexa^eration  of  peculiarqualities,and 
peculiar  faidts.  It  is  inqaeBtionablCj  however,  tlial  Camus  endea- 


f  Camui,  Etprit  de  Saint  Fmni/oU  de  Salct,  portie  iv.  chap  xxtx. 


Fahrien  of  the  president. 
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Toured  by  the  aid  of  romance  to  guido  sonls,  whilst  bj  tha 
same  means  he  eutightened  and  amosed  the  mind.  In  his  tot 
curious  book,  Le  IHrccteur  D^siniSreue,  he  re<K>mineads 
rectors  to  inspect,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  intercourse  eoo- 
versations,  and  above  all  the  reading  of  tlieir  peoitenU. 
"Enjoin  good  reading/'  said  be,  "  and  pre8er?e  them  from  bad, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  blessed  Francis  de  Sales 
employs  in  protecting  them  from  bad  friendships  in  hii 
PAiloUeas*'  and  he  dwells  unceasingly  on  the  advanti^es  U 
good  reading  as  a  means  of  spiritual  guidance. 

Proper  direction  was  truly  the  paramount  object  oS  the 
Bishop  of  Belley's  life.  At  the  period  when  he  was  sent 
into  his  diocese,  this  province  of  guiding  the  people  we 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders,  by  some  of 
whom  it  was  abused.  He  waged  an  obstinate  war  against  the 
monks  of  all  orders,  for  the  puroose  of  removing  it  from 
them,  and  placinj^  it  in  better  hands.  In  this,  he  merely  aoccnded 
with  l^int  Francis  de  Sales,  who  said :  "Thoee  religions  diree> 
tors  have  contribnted  to  remove  holy  liberty  of  soul.^'* 

Camus  adds : — 

"The  saiiilly  author  of  Pbilothea  found  that  secular  direc- 
tors possessed  a  great  advantage  over  monks.  The  monb 
complained  always  of  their  poverty  and  sought  means  ctf  «- 
riching  tlie  community.  They  praised  alms-giving  in  order  to 
obtain  money,  0 1  that  fine  sentiment  of  Saint  Anguatin, 
dilating  on  this  passage  of  the  psalmist.  In  the  Cedars  of 
Libauus  which  the  just  have  planted,  the  sparrows  build  their 
ne^ts.  Those  who  planted  the  C^ars,'  said  St.  A.ugastin, 
'  were  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  earth;  they  bestowed  them  on 
the  servauts  of  God;  who  collected  the  tparrowt  in  order  that 
they  might  nestle  there.'  (  We  recognise  here  the  gaiety  and 
equivocal  taste  of  the  good  bishop]  Thus  they  refused  nwiing 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  refused.  They  are  complai- 
sant because  by  their  complaisance  they  acquire  influence  and 
profit ;  they  are  sweet  to  women,  because  they  make  use  of  them 
as  solicitors,  they  employ  them  in  obtaining  grand  and  princely 
benefices,  dignities,  prelacies.  They  would  conduct  you  throng 
the  vallies  of  humiHty  by  which  they  will  not  pass  themselves ; 
they  traverse  the  mountain  tops,and  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  Uie 
wind.''t 


•  I.  CEuvrea,  t.  XI,  p.  120. 
fSee  Le  Direeteur  iMBintOcen^,  p.  158  and  foUowios. 
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Tliis  wai  the  trae  caase  of  the  war  undertaken  hj  Gamas 
a^nst  the  monka,  who,  enraged  at  the  onslaaght,  interceded 
mth  Gardinal  lUcheliea  to  impose  sileuce  on  Camns.  Nicercm 
relates  that  in  a  conversation  with  him,  Richelieu,  insisting 
that  he  should  leave  the  monks  in  peace,  said  :  "  I  have  no 
fanlt  with  yon  bat  this  fnrious  engagement  with  them.  Were 
it  notfor  that,  I  would  canonize  you." — *'  Would  to  Qod,*'imm&- 
diately  replied  M.  de  Belley, "  that  that  ahouid  come  to  paaa  t 
we  should  each  then  have  bad  onr  wish :  you  would  be  pope 
and  I  would  be  a  saint."* 

The  interposition  of  Richelien  was  unavailing.  Camus  con- 
tinued the  war.  The  wittiest  and  most  cutting  porbraita  of 
the  Director  issued  from  hisi  pen. 

"  The  disinterested  director  does  not  embarrass  himseU  in 
the  spider  webs  of  worldly  afliEiirs,  denominated,  according  to 
the  usage  <^  the  present  time,  intrigues.  As  this  tissue 
impedes  the  labor  of  the  bees,  in  like  manner  secular  tnrmoil 
interferes  with  grace,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  apostle  alto- 
gether prohibits  any  one  who  is  consecrated  to  God  from 
meddling  in  such  matters.  .  .  i  .  If  Saiut  Ambrose, 
that  grand  luminary  of  the  Church,  never  wisiied  to  give  his 
opinion  regarding  marriage,  war,  or  its  negociations,  to  what 
purpose  shoald  a  director,  like  another  Martha,  embroil  him- 
self in  counsels  regarding  household  afTairs,  rents,  business, 
selling  and  buying,  intermeddling  in  all,  under  the  garb  of 
charity,  and  often  thereby  smearing  the  wings  of  his  desires, 
88  Saint  Augastine  has  said.  I  cannot  tel),  above  all,  how 
matters  of  conscience  can  be  resolved,  when  doubtful,  and 
calculated  to  trouble  the  repose  of  ^rupulous  souls  ;  the  sua 
passes  over  the  mire,  but  does  not  penetrate  it  with  its  rays. 
I  speak  only  of  those  who  meddle  in  1  he  temporal  affairs  of 
persons  who  consult  them  on  spiritual  matters,  named,  by 
Saint  Paul,  overthron-ers  of  houses  and  disturbers  of  families. 
They  are  always  making  inquisitive  and  useless  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  revenues  and  arrangement  of  the  house,  wishing  to 
know  what  expenses  have  been  incurred,  what  has  been 
spared,  what  titles  they  etijoy,  their  seiguory  and  possessions, 
what  train,  and  tablet  how  dear,  whether  alms  have  been  dis- 
tributed, and  how  frequent^  what  are  their  incliuations,  designs 
and  what  benefices  tuey  bold.  Finallvi  these  interrogatories 
are  put  with  such  cunning  and  subtlety  that  they  are  un- 


*  ISee  Nioeron,  t.  xzxvi,  p.  93. 
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noticed,  and  no  one  perceives  they  have  told  anytliiDg,  till  bi1 
i»  found  out.  If  the  tuasler  is  reserved  the  wife  has  miHe 
tongue,  if  the  father  and  mother  say  nothing,  the  children  viti 
apeak,  or  else  the  servants ;  in  fine^  there  is  no  coocealmeol 
from  thefce  masters  of  enquiry,  who,  with  timef  patienoo  and 
address  acquire  every  information,  which  they  make  aobserrieot 
to  their  owninterestB."* 

This  portrait  is  given  with  peculiar  ene^y.  If  Camoa  has 
been  found  in  some  parts  wanting  in  caution  or  taste,  it  ti 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  language  used  in  religions 
polemics,  and  even  in  sermons,  was  far  from  being  formed,  that 
the  aimplest  ralea  of  courtesy  seemed  to  be  nnknovD ;  in  fine, 
that  the  object  of  the  struggle — directioD — waa  of  such  paia- 
mount  importance  as  to  carry  all  engaged  in  the  controversy 
beyond  all  bounds.  Camus  was  the  contemporary  of  the  famoiu 
Petit  Pere  Andr^  born  as  he  was  in  1582 ;  be  died  in  1657, 
five  years  later  than  de  Belley.  P^re  Andr^,  whilst  speaking 
.  of  direction,  used  language  still  more  disrespectfuL,t 

We  shall  now  see  the  mode  of  direction  by  which  the 
Bishop  of  Belley  desired  .to  replace  the  ayatem  dire^jon 
which  he  attacked,  and  in  what  manner  he  made  Chriatian 
romance  conducive  to  that  end. 

There  were  three  modes  of  direction  :  one  which,  for  the 
better  subjugatation  of  the  passions,  destroyed  them,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  governing  the  soul,  killed  it :  VH 
toliiudinem/aeiimipaetm  a/ipeUaiU  ;  Uiose  who,  aooordtng  to 
BoBsnetjl  "were  faint-hearted,  who  bore  bdl about  than, 
wearing  a  specie  of  gloomy  arrogance  aud  affecting  a  pompous 
singularity  of  manner,  making  virtue  too  burtheoaome,  the 
Gkispel  extreme,  aud  CbristianUy  impossible:"  aoeh  as  the 
Jansenists,  in  a  word* 


•  See  Le  Directeor  T>4BinWre8S«,  p,  317. 
f  We  have  here  a  fpecimen  of  his  strange  preMching  i— 
"  ChriatiaDity  ti  like  a  great  ulad.  Tlie  nations  are  the  herbs  ^  tha 
salt,  doctors,  vos  estia  tal  terra  ;  the  vinegar  macerations,  and  the  oU. 
the  good  fathers  the  Jesntts.  There  is  nothing  weeter  than  a  good 
Jetnit  ?  Oo  to  eonfes^n  toan/  other,  he  will  tell  you  that  yon  will  be 
dsnined  if  you  continue  as  you  are.  A  JeeniC  wiU  soften  all.  With 
regard  to  oili  if  the  smallest  portion  falls  on  your  dress,  it  will  extend 
insensiUy  till  it  becomes  a  great  stain.  Put  a  good  fkther  Jesuit  in  a 
province  and  it  will  ba  soon  flUed."  (  iUlennnt,  t.  vi,  p.  bS). 

X  OrMUomJkmibre      NicoUu  CotmmL 
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Tbew  wasanotber  which,  though  undertaking  thegovernment 
«f  the  passiona,  was  .employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  titem,  like  the  blind  man  who  apiwars  to  be  conducting 
the  dc^  because  he  holds  him  in  leash,  whilst  the  dog 
in  reality  leads  him.  From  this  system  proceeded  sweet- 
ness, toloation,  secret  connivance,  '*  this  inhuman  complaisance- 
and  false  piety  so  deadly  fatal  to  the  sinner,''  as  Bossuet  again 
M  admirably  expresses  it,  those  capitulations  of  conscience 
which  Pascal  has  so  eloqaently  branded  under  the  name  of 
eaay  devotion. 

finally,  the  only  wise  mode  of  direction  is  moderation^ 
which  confines  itself  to  subdue  the  passions  without  killing  the 
aonl;  inflexible  to  evil,  indulgent  to  weakness, — which  is  at 
onco  severe  and  benevolent,  giving  to  the  world  that  which 
pertains  to  it,  wbibt  robbing  God  of  none  of  his  glo^ ;  such  in 
a  word,  was  the  direction  ofBussuet. 

We  must  state,  however,  that  Saint  Francis  de  Sales'  method 
deviated  sometimes  from  this;  he  did  not  go  so  faras  connivance 
or  capitulation,  he  remained  on  the  declivity ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  meet  a  mind  as  tractable,  and  a  consoieoce  as  pure 
as  hia  own  not  to  slip;  it  should  be  upright  yet  subtle,  very 
rare  qnaiities.  He  possessed  neither  that  complaisance  attri- 
buted to  the  Jesuits,  nor  the  severe  integrity  of  Bossuet.  In  a 
peculiarly  attractive  style,  sweet  and  benevolent,  as  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Saint,  he  granted  indulgence  to  worldly  affec- 
tion. WiUk  him  the  Gospel  is  replete  with  infinite  mercy,  and 
Jesns  is  the  Lamb,  llie  It^roduetim  to  a  Devout  Life  lays 
down  general  rules  for  conduct.  The  Spiritual  Letters  rerolve 
particular  cases.  From  these  we  can  learn,  how  the  strictest 
conscience  without  ceasing  to  be  holy,  can  evince  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  rules  laid  dbwn  by  themselves, 
and  how  imperceptible  are  the  d^rees  which  separate  the  par* 
ticolar  from  tiie  general.  Two  charming  passages  mark  the 
spirit  of  this  amiable  direction,  proving,  most  plainly 
how  calmly  and  quietly  worldly  duties  can  be  combined  with 
the  true  observance  of  religion.  He  says  to  Philothea: 
"neglect  not  yonr  worldly  a&irs ;  perform  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  little  child  who  holds  her  father  with  one  hand, 
whilst  with  the  other  she  gathen  ripe  strawberries  from  the 
hedges.  In  the  same  manner  can  you  gather  and  use  the 
goods  of  this  world  with  one  hand,  holding  always  your 
Heavenly  Father  by  the  other;  you  will  thus  return  to  him 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  yonr  household  duties  are  pleasing 
73 
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to  bim."*  In  his  ^irUiutlZeUertt  he  wrote :  "  When  ve  were 
children  vith  what  eagemen  did  we  not  collect  tittle  bits 
of  wood,  of  rags  and  even  mud  in  order  to  bnild  howws  and 

to;  castles  ?  aod  if  anj  one  palled  them  down,  ve  wem 
troubled,  and  we  wept ;  we  now  know  of  what  little  impor- 
tance they  were.  One  day  we  shall  make  the  same  reflectioa 
in  Heaven,  where  we  will  see  that  oar  affection  for  the  worid 
was  but  trne  childishneHs.  I  do  not  wish  to  impede  the  care 
which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  those  little  bubbles  and  trifles  ; 
for  God  lias  assigned  them  in  this  world  aa  an  exercise, 
but  I  would  destroy  the  ardonr  and  excessiveness  of  that  care. 
We  may  act  childislily  while  we  are  children,  but  we  sfaoold 
not  now  lose  our  time  thim,  and  if  any  one  pulls  down  oar 
toy  houses  or  interferes  with  our  petty  designs,  we  should 
not  annoy  ourselves  too  much,  for  thus,  when  evening  comes, 
and  they  must  be  laid  aside,  we  can  say  calmly  to  Death — be- 
hold !  all  these  Utile  fabrics  with  which  we  were  so  occupied 
are  now  of  no  avail.  Thus,  gather  vrith  one  hand  the  strawber- 
ries in  the  wood,  povided  that  your  hold  with  the  other  your 
Heavenly  Father;  Duild  your  toy  houses  on  oondilion  that*  when 
the  evening  comes,  yon  will  be  ready  to  leave  them.***f  Sach 
guidance  by  its  very  sweetness  alone,  would  be.calcols^d  to 
gain  altogether  the  Christian  aoul. 

We  can  now  understand  the  words  of  Camus,  when 
speaking  of  his  friend :  "  He  was  a  greet  fisher  of  souls  1 
how  many  of  th&m  has  he  taken  in  his  sweet  neta?" 
To  this  species  of  direction  so  tolerant  as  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  romance  formed  a  powerful  auxiliary.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  act  childishly,  since  we  are  children,  said  the 
Saint.  Perhaps  some  will  suppose,  that  with  his  unrestraiaed 
gaiety,  unbounded  memory,  his  freedom  carried  almost  to  cmde- 
ncsi  and  his  out-speaking  bordering  on  mauvaia  ton,  Camus 
was  not  the  description  of  writer  celcduted  to  agree  with  Saint 
Ifrancis  de  Sales.  The?  are  in  error  who  think  thus.  "  It  is 
not  necessary,"  wrote  he  to  a  lady,  "to  cavil  on  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues;  but  we  most  practice  them  sincerely,  frankly, 
amply,  freely  and  honestly,  ffrotso  modo.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  hate  a  constrained  and  gloomy  apirit ;  no,  my  dear  child 


*  lutrodaction  a  la  Tie  Airote,  pnrlle  III,  chtpb  X. 
f  See  LcttTM  Sf  iitkneUia^  t.  1,  p.  490. 
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1  wish  you  to  possess  a  noble  and^  grut  heart,  whilst  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  dear  Lord/'* 

Togofbrward  sincerely,  honestly,  jW(W«)  modo — who  has  better 
proved  this  principle  than  the  Bishop  of  Betley  ?  His  straiglit' 
forwardness  and  gaiety  were  to  him  the  means  of  iufinite  success; 
he  was,  according  to  the  just  remark  of  M .  Sainte-Beuve, 
one  of  those  who  ^eased  ordinary  people  as  well  as  great 
philosophers.  He  attacted  the  caustic  circle  of  Naud^  and  of 
Qui  Patin,  equally  with  the  vulger  popula(!e. "  M.  d'  Urfe,"  said  he, 
varying  the  wordf  we  have  quoted  farther  back,  "  has  written 
a  breviary  for  Courtiers,  M.  de  Sales  one  for  the  perfect 
Christian ;  as  for  me,  I  have  written  several  works,  which,  if^ou 
villy  might  be  designated,  le  br^iare  des  kallet,  but  which, 
nevertiicless,  have  pleased  the  public,  and  sell  well/'i* 

We  are  now  couversant  with  the  man  and  his  oly'ect.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  judge  of  hia  works.   The  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  comprised  a  recital  of  imaginary  histories, 
and  love  adventures,  written  in  prose  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  reader.'*    This  is  an  incomplete  definition, 
without  doubt;  they  did  not  model  themselves,  as  M. 'Villemain 
has  so  tritely  observed  in  his  excellent  Estai  mr  Us  Bomant 
Greet  either  on  Don  QuieioU,  Gil  Bias,  nor  on  the  PurUains 
d^HcossCf  but  the  seventeentli  century  had  its  own  peculiar 
romances.   This  was  the  definition  given  by  Huet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches.    The  principal  subject,  and  almost  the  ouly 
'  one,  of  the  romances  of  tlie   seventeenth  century  was 
love.   The  Bishop  of  Belley  had  neither  to  fear  public  opinion, 
nor  to  be  alarmed  at  the  contrast  which  the  nature  of  these  re- 
dtals  seemed  to  offer  to  his  eriscopal  character ;  such  ^ruples 
were  not  in  existence  at  this  period,  when  a  Cardinal  wrole  for 
the  theatre.    Later  still,  i\  net  wrote  a  preface  for  the  romances 
ofMadamedelaFayette;  finallyCamushadunderhiseyesat  the 
.  same  time,  an  excuse  and  a  model.  The  Greek  romances  were 
very  widely  spread  ;  Amyot  had  translated  Longus ;  d'Urf^  had 
inserted  in  I'Astr^  imit^ions  of  Heliodoros,  which  Huet  highly 
extolled ;  Camus  read  much  the  author  of  J^eoff^  and  Cia" 
rieUe,  so  beloved  by  Bacine ;  he  quoted  them  and  eulogised 
thon,^  and,  as  we  know,  Heliodoruswas  his  predecessor  in  the 


*  Leitres  SpiritnelleB ;  &  ane  dame  Veure. 
t  See  CizeroD— BiT&l,  B£cr£atioDi  litUbalres  dted  by  SiiDte.BeaTa, 
1. 1,  p.  246. 

t  8m  PiofiKe  to  DorotfaAe. 
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episcopacy  aa  vpll  as  in  romance.  Camus  had  thas  found 
Christian  romances  invented ;  it  was  useless  for  him  to  seek  to 
outstriptheraiddleagea,  andOautier  de  Coincy,  who  had  been 
in  direct  contact  \t  itb  the  Greek  writers,  be  borrowed  their  styl^ 
he  regenerated  it.  From  him  lias  sprung  the  true  CJitistiu 
romance ;  it  has  been  modelled  on  the  primeval  type. 

From  this  prototype,  there  remained  nnfortunate]/  many 
traits  in  the  copy.    In  re-modelling  the  Greek  romances,  Camus 
had  no  resource  bat  to  eschew  those  unfortunate  trivialities  and 
vaindescriptionswhich  have  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Villemain. 
The  brigands  and  pirates  have  been  replaced  by  Spanish  and 
Italian  cavaliers.  Donotless  there  might  stili be  found  children  car- 
ried forcibly  away,  unforeseen  recognitions,  impossible  parents, 
but  in  themidst  of  innumerable  episodes  and  limitless  digressions, 
some  true  ideas  burst  forth  brilliantly,  descriptive  of  ramarkable 
characters ;  in  fine,  a  langaage  eloquent  in  its  passion,  and  inter* 
eating,  even  when  false,  because  it  accorded  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

We  have  distingmshed  the  rmaneet  properly  so  called  from 
the  noveU  of  M.  de  Belley.    The  novels  V AmphtthSatre  9aMf- 
lant,  the  Spectacles  d*korreur,  &c.,  are  in  general  as  sombre 
as  their  titles.    The  good  Bishop  of  Belley,  by  one  of  these 
contradictions  so  frequent  in  persons  of  his  taste  and  disposition, 
rejoiced  only  in  strokes  of  the  poignard,  mardera,  poisoning, 
&c.    (Foitoning  was  then  a  foninine  attribute).    There  is 
not  a  single  one  of  these  histories  in  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered a  striking  similarity  to  the  French  melo-drama  and  ro- 
mances of  the  modem  time.   This  atoocity  \9  besides  confor- 
mable to  his  literary  theory  and  his  moral  views.    "  AmoD^t 
the  examples  which  most  forcibly  impressed  the  mind,  it  most 
he  acknowledged  that  the  bUckest  characters  were  frequently  of 
the  greatest  use,  and  the  worst  actions  often  formed  the  moat 
salutary  examples."* 

This  theory  could  he  pushed  very  far.  Camus  is  evidenffy 
here  the  head  of  this  school  of  romance  writing.  The  plot 
and  personages  of  his  novels  are  too  uniform.  His  nsu^ 
foreground  figures  are  a  young  man  and  young  girl  who  love 
each  other,  acrueUather  refDsesbis  consent,  a  friend  by  whom  thef 
are  deceived,  and  who  pays  the  price  of  his  treachery  by  being 


*  See  Frefftce  to  the  BencoQttea  fanestcs  on  Fortunes  infortaoeei  dt 
notre  h-oipf . 
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killed  in  a  duet ;  the  young  girl  reiires  to  a  convent,  her  loTer 
expires  with  grief,  and  the  rather  dies  iu  chagrin,  r^netting 
hia  obstinacy  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  We 
find  in  every  page  balconies,  ladders  of  siltc,  spies,  knives, 
poignards,  and jpoisona  very  superior  to  the  very  famous  poison  ^ 
of  Boi^a.  The  natural  theatres  of  these  histories  are 
Spain  and  Italy.  A  Spain  and  Italy  like  those  of  M.  de 
Muaset,  where  there  is  neitlier  government  nor  police;  a  suitable 
country  for  poets  and  romance  writers,  where  the  |)eople  are 
under  no  civil  control,  and  disappear  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  municipahties;  where  they  are  killed  in  open  day  and 
in  the  broad  sunlight,  without  a  remark.  His  men  he  has 
designated  Amilcar,  Eutxolpe^  Odorie,  lAeogine  ;  the  women 
Solvage^  Arttlte^  Snjiille,  Armitlet  PSrinie.  The  titles  are 
fearful :  they  are  tAmante  ditespSr^e  le  Desetpoir  paternel, 
la  mort  d*uh  li&ertiiiy  le  Jttge  inconiinmt,  les  Affectiona  iaees- 
tueuseSj  le  Malkeureux  ConeuUfu^tf  for  the  Bishop  of  Belley 
spoke  sometimes  like  M.  Gorgibus. 

These  titles  would  sufSce,  it  may  be,  to  render  the  moral 
tone  of  the  novels  suspicioas.  The  sensibility  of  Camus  hin- 
dered their  being  as  moral  as  might  be  wished ;  for  when  bis 
heroes  were  unfortunate,  he  betrayed  emotion,  anfl  their  mi»> 
fortunes  often  caused  him  to  forget  their  faults.  Main/roy 
the  lover  of  Solvate,  fights  with  Ualdon  his  rival,  wounds  him, 
and  is  condemned  to  death.  Sohagt  pays  a  aoldier  to  kiii 
Qald^oH,  acknowledges  her  crime  and  dies  with  Main/rt^. 
There  is  nothing  very  edifying  in  this,  yet  Camus  weeps  at 
their  fate.  "This  judge  spec*acle,"  said  he,  "filled  the  be- 
holders with  pity,  and  we  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  firm- 
ness and  constancy  with  which  these  two  generous  lovers  ended 
their  days.  The  judge,  even,  this  man  so  accustomed  to  death, 
and  without  whom  the  sword  of  justice  would  be  pointless,  he 
the  judge  wept." 

Camus,  however,  dreams  of  a  moral,  and  adds,  by  way  of 
reflection : — "  When  these  two  wild  horses.  Love  and  Despair, 
are  attached  to  the  chariot  of  the  heart,  whither  will  they  drag 
it  but  down  the  precipice."  ? 

On  another  occasion  the  moral  is  altogether  fal«e.  Griae 
marries  against  the  consent  of  his  mother,  Armille.    She,  in 


*  See  Rencontres  funutes,  p.  35. 
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tin  absence  of  Qriaci  strangle^j  whilst  ihej  are  sleeping,  Ler 
dfiogfateE-iiir-law  and  tier  liUle  children ;  then^  whilst  sustaining: 
a  siege  in  her  own  chateau,  sht^  leaped  the  window  and 
killed  herself.  *'  Dreadful  catastrophe/'  wrote  Camus,  "  pror- 
iog  how  dangerous  it  is  for  children  to  many  without  the 
oonsMit  of  their  parents  I^'  % 

His  romances  assnmed  i^reater  interest ;  they  were  veir 
long;  this  was  inconvenient,  but  the  taste  of  the  tioies  reqairra 
it.  The  process  of  the  composition  was  uniform.  Camna 
chose  for  his  subject  a  virtue,  conjugal  love,  vii^uity,  pore 
love,  and  he  tested  them  with  all  their  proofs.  It  is  a  logical 
design,  and  conformable  to  the  Christian  ideai  that  life  is  s 
combat.  These  proofs  he  never  failed  to  torn  to  the  glory  of 
virtue  and  the  overthrow  of  the  evil  one^  for  human  obstacles 
did  not  suffice  Camus  in  order  to  show  forth  merit ;  be  exposed 
it  to  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  Partkeniee,  the  nncon- 
querable  virgin,  wrestled  for  two  hours  against  a  bear  and  a 
wild-cat,  which  were  simply  two  loven  who  were  thus  tram- 


Mice  devout  and  superstitious.  But  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  the  heroes  were  never  totally  abandoned  to  themselves. 
One  of  these  unmoveable  personages  so  useful  in  guiding  a 
romance,  (it  was  the  director)  who,  under  the  guise  of  a  Iwr- 
mit,  was  always  found  at  hand  ready  to  exorcise  Satan  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  weakened  virtue.  It  was  FctUktt 
Zvdovic^BroiAer  Onupkre,  arPalmSlio.  Sometimeaunderthese 
names,  real  characters  were  painted,  and  Camus  pictured  hn 
friend  St.  Francis  de  Sales.*  And  it  must  be  honestly  admitted 
that  these  holy  personages  were  singularly  exposed  by  the  ordeals 
that  this  pious  writer  ooh'ged  them  to  pass  through.  Parike- 
me€  is  a  young  girl  who  refuses  a  great  number  of  offers  of 
marriage,  in  order  to  become  the  spouse  of  Jeans  Christ.  In> 
numerable  obstacles  oppose  themselves  to  her  altering  a  con- 
vent. A  crowd  of  pretenders  pursue  her  notwithstanding  her 
refusals,  and  her  chastity  is  every  instant  imperiled,  finally, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  flight,  she  disguises  herself  as  a 


•  "  Falmelio,"  wrote  h«,  "  guides  us  to  God's  rc^al  Ungdotti  ^'^^ 
a  rod  SB  flonriahiiffi  and  taSi  of  sweet  fruit*  of  hoaour  and  suafi^  *■ 
that  of  Aaron.  His  coDversatiqn  ii  angsHo,  his  purity  celestial.  lo 
these  sweet  fruits  of  honour  and  suarity,  who  wowd  not  reeogniis  tte 
SMnt.   ParAaaett  p.  8SS. 


formed  by  the  demon. 
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man,  bat  as  she  was  exceasivelj  beautiful,  she  is  threatened  with 
equal  danger  now  b^  the  women.  One  n^ht  in  an  inn,  Par- 
iAenice  called  to  her  brother  witli  loud  cries.  Daring  her  sleep 
a  courtesan,  not  aware  of  her  ^isgnise^  alipt  into  the  room. 
The  woman  laughed  at  the  fngft  jphe  had  given  PariAentee; 
"  They  err,"  said  she,  "  who  thinlfthat  men  can  be  taken  by 
force  I"  Thus  we  see  how  far  the  desire  of  pourtrajiug  virtue  in 
liis  day  carried  the  Bishop  of  Belley.  We  must,  however, 
admire  his  simplicity,  for  he  wrote :  It  is  necessary  to  shun 
iudelicate  tepresentatio&s  and  to  skim  lightly  over  vices, 
les^  desirii]^  to  insist  on  their  condemnation,  it  should 
happen  that  we  act  contrary  to  this  design,  and  thnt  the 
description  necessary  to  be  given,  iu  order  to  pourtray 
their  turpitude,  may  not  leave  an  impress  on  weak  soula,  more 
attractive  to  the  sinner,  than  beneficial  iu  withdrawing  him 
from  the  evil."* 

Excellent  lesson,  bat  strange  logic ;  bat  what  rendered  these 
eternal  digressions,  and  the  innamerable  episodes  mora  to- 
lerable fur  hiscotemporariee,  was  that  instead  of  being  fictions, 
they  were  often  true  histories,  which  had  happened  even  in  the 
time  of  Camus,  and  where  he  merely  changed  thenamea.  He  has 
apprised  us  of  this  ia  several  of  his  prefaces.  There  are  four 
or  five  of  these  incidents  recorded  in  the  rencontres  where  the 
honour  of  Partheaiee  was  assailed.  We  Irave  the  fjod  bishop  to 
feUoitate  himself  on  his  address ;  ve  sometime?,  however,  dis- 
cover the  true  history  under  the  seirMance  of  fiction,  and  it  is 
then  our  interest  is  awakened.  We  know  'or  example,  where, 
amongst  the  casualLiea  by  which  the  honcAr  of  PartJieniee  was 
assailed, Csmas  took  tfaeadventoreof  thefnn  and  the  Churtetan. 
It  was  a  trae  story,  and  what  renders  it-  more  piquant  still  was, 
that  the  incident  occured  to, Ssint  Francis  de  &le8  in  his  youth, 
who,  doubtless  had  related  it  to  him,  some  fine  day  in  the  in- 
timacy of  thdr  walks  at  Annecy.  In  the  curious  life  of  the 
saint,  given  by  le  P^re  La  Sivi^re,  be  states  "  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty  the  young  Francis  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
(Mf  majestic  stature,  and  possessing  a  most  attractive  coantenanoe; 
his  manner  wn  peealiarly  gracious,  combining  sweetness  with 
dignity ;  and  though  he  bad  nothing  of  the  reverend  about  him, 
be  was  nevertheless  so  pun,  so  modest,  that  no  one  ever  heard 

*  H«  hai  repeated  this  prec^t  in  Pahmbe,  and  in  the  lams  terms. 
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him  Bay  a  word,  or  do  the  slightest  act  that  coald  be  con- 
atraed  into  t  breach  of  decorum.  Tiie  Devil  sa^ested  to 
some  young  gentlemen,  who  were  also  students  like  him- 
self at  Fadna,  the  aame  mode  of  testing  his  virtue  as 
Partieniee  had  been  tried  by,  and  for  Mat  purpose  had 
concealed  in  hia  chamber  one  of  those  detestable  creaturrs^  so 
falsely  designated  filliea  dejoiet  bat  Satan  did  not  triumph,  he 
Bpat  in  her  face,  and  the  young  men  vho  witnessed  the  scene 
were  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  such  nre  virtoe." 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales  thus  portrayed  under  the  feii^ned  tide 
of  Partkenice  ]s,  according  to  Camus  a  very  useful  lessoD  "  wbidi 
tends  also  to  embellish  the  histoiy.'*    If,  thanks  to  biogn- 
phies  and  memoirs,  the  dexterity  of  the  romancer  was  alwars 
as  transparent,  these  episodes  would  possess  for  as  a  upecies 
of  interest  equal  to  that  experienced  by  cotemporaries.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Pattn  has  not  thrown  the  aame  Mght  an  the 
romances  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  as,  at  the  solicitalion  of 
Huet,  be  has  bestowed  on  VAsiree  ;  tliey  would  thus  becoa?el!)r 
as  atreasure  of  historicalanecdote,  and  an  allegorical  chronicleof 
the  time.    Lacking  this  anecdotal  interest,  they  present  $ 
species  of  interest  far  more  serious,  that  which  attaches  itsdf 
to  the  portrayal  of  passion  and  character.    Viewing  tben 
from  this  point,  they  form  curious  monuments  of  the  wfer 
of  mind,  imsgination  and  manners  of  the  ages.  The 
passion  which  predominates  through  all  these  works  is  (hit 
of  love  being  considered  ca^Kible  of  awaking  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  human  breast,  and  one  best  suited  to  romsoees 
as  bestowing  on  the  incidents  a  peculiar  charm,  particnU^  le 
women,  in  whose  existence  it  bolds  the  first  place,  ilhm 
almost  all  the  romances  of  Camus  are  histories  of  women  aod 
love,  all  sorts  of  love,  love  of  God,  and  of  the  creatnre,  pore 
love  and  sensual  love.   These  different  species  of  affection  are 
combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  sensual  love  first  subdual 
b^  pure  love,  then  pure  love  by  divine.    It  is  this  gradation  of 
Tictorie8,which  according  to  Ferrault  led  the  heroes  into  doisten. 
This  pare  iove,  was  the  platonic  lore  spoken  ofintheeom- 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  I^Urf^  bad 
already  admirably  defined  in  VMiree  where  may  be  found  tlw 
true  origin  of  this  idealism  in  the  expression  of  lo?e  vbidi, 
from  that  period,  has  been  perpetuated  to  as. 

Camus,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  d'Urfi^  oonld  not 
esca^w  this  platonic  infiueiicc.  He  also,  like  D'Urf^  painted  in- 
termuiable  portraits  of  pure  love,  only  less  el^ant,  less  ddiate 
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than  d'Xiii6.  It  sometimesj  howeveri  happened  that  he  was 
spiritual  in  sentiment  though  coane  in  expression;  a  strange  and 
piqnant  contrast  prevalent  amongst  certain  writers  of  the  time. 
This  fenlt  was  atb'ibutable  to  the  imperfection  of  the  language, 
and  anformed  taste,  rather  than  to  corraption  of  mind,  which 
bure  uo  part  in  this  strange  anomaly.  AVe  mast  not  forget 
that  in  matters  of  propriety  of  language,  there  are  no  more 
correct  judges  than  cotemporaries ;  when  they  feel  no  wound, 
no  harm  has  been  sustained.  Language  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  that  species  of  retrospective  chastisement  which  con- 
demns in  the  past  that  which  is  merely  inexcusable  in  the  pre- 
sent. We  could  nut  exist  if  our  fathers  had  been  as  refined  as 
we  are.  Gamns,  we  may  think,  frequently  violated  decency, 
bat  it  is  the  decency  of  our  time,  and  not  of  his,  that  was 
outraged,  and  to  reproach  him  for  aoch  hvlts  would  be  not 
only  an  injustice  bat  an  anachronism. 

Another  mode  of  destroying  pare  love  waa  by  exaggerating 
itfl  purity,  in  which  Camni  never  foiled.  Hia  heroes  were 
possessed  of  such  vii^nal  sensibility,  that  the  result  of  this 
spiritnality  in  virtae,  notwithstanding  his  good  intentions,  ex- 
posed  him  occasionally  to  ridicule.  Nevertheless  Camus  pos- 
sessed a  serious  advantage  over  the  author  of  CJatrSe ;  he  did 
not  study  passion  merely  in  the  world,  or  in  booksj  its  knowledge 
was  rex  ealed  to  him  in  a  way  tliat  precluded  all  poasibiliU  of 
its  falsity.  He  had  directed  consciences,  and  from  those 
secret  confidences  murmured  in  the  silence  of  the  confessional 
lie  acquired  that  knowledge  ot  the  human  soul,  with  which  no 
worldly  experience  could  compete.  Thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, noi  withstanding  his  defects,  that  there  was  a  truthful- 
nesa  both  in  his  sentiments  and  his  characters  which  dUrf^ 
never  wnld  attain. 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  romances  is  Pahtahe^  ou  la 
Femme  konorahley  Paris,  1624.  We  have  described  in  it  the 
virtaoos  wife,  performing  her  duties,  and  mling  her  conduct 
in  the  midst  of  the  trials  of  life.  This  is  not  alone  the  work 
of  a  romance  writer,  bnt  the  gaide  book  of  a  director.  With 
moch  good  sense,  Camus  has  taken  his  heroine  not  from  a 
convent,  but  from  the  midst  of  the  world,  from  the  domestic 
fireside,  and  the  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  record  is  that  most  en- 
nobling to  a  true  woman  :  namely,  conjugal  love.  According 
to  his  nsaal  custom,  he  gives  various  proofs  of  Falombe't 
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virtue.  Tiie  subject  of  tlie  romanoe  isj  tiowever,  as  foUows. 
Count  Fulgent  falls  desperuteljr  iu  love  with  a  joung  girl  named 
Palomie  and  espouses  her.  Scarcely  has  he  been  married, 
vhen  he  conceives  a  passion  for  another  woman,  Glapkire,  and 
finds  the  means  ot  bringing  heri  with  hei  mother  and  brother, 
into  his  house.  For  a  long  time  he  dissembles  bia  passion ; 
itj  bovever,  at  length  breaks  forth.  Palom6e  does  not  for  i 
single  instant  despair  of  reclaiming  her  husband ;  ahe  offers  no 
opposition  to  his  indifference,  to  his  outrages,  but  patience, 
resignation,  dignity  j  she  writes  to  him,  he  will  not  read  her 
letters,  and  is  ennuyed  even  at  receiving  them ;  he  takes  thein 
up  one  day,  merely  for  the  purpose  ot  returning  theni.  Qis 
cariosity  is  suddenly  awakened,  he  opens  one,  then  two,  finally 
he  reads  alt,  and  touched  by  the  tenderness,  the  eloquence  of 
his  wife,  becomes  ashamed  of  himself :  he  bestows  Glaphire 
in  marriage,  and  retnrna  to  his  Palmbe  for  the  remaiDder  o{ 
his  life. 

It  is  this  worlc  of  Camus,  more  interesting,  more  trui/ 
moral  than  all  the  others,  which  portrays  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Christian  romances  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  good 
Bishop  is  not  at  all  times  ingenious  in  arranging  his  plot ;  iu 
the  difficult  cases  wherein  Palomdc  is  placed,  characters  are 
too  transparent ;  he  shews  forth  the  conformity  of  their  actions 
and  characters  with  the  satisfaction  of  an  autlior  who  h» 
created  those  virtues  by  his  own  cleverness.    However,  he  ba 
at  times  a  refined  and  prudent  manner  of  painting  the  most 
delicate  situations  which  might  be  easily  taken  for  good  taste; 
for  example,  in  the  scene  where  Fu^mt  declares  himself  to 
Qlaphire.   The  reader  awaits  with  impatient  cariosity  to  know 
how  a  bishop  will  treat  this  subject,  l«iding  to  a  declaiation  of 
love ;  the  bishop  treats  it  with  a  candour,  which  without  fore- 
thought or  even  consciousness,  qualifies  him  for  the  task;  it 
waa  not  the  writer's  taste  that  saved  him  hmn  this  danger. 
Camas  bad  very  little  taste,  it  was  the  reserve  of  the  priesf, 
the  piety  of  the  Christian. 

There  are  to  be  found,  &om  time  to  time,  in  Ptdomie,  some 
artless  representations,  fall  of  grace,  wluch  recall  certain 
charming  passages  of  Saint  Prancis  de  Sales;  for  example, 
speaking  of  two  novices  lately  brought  to  the  convent :  "  Like 
to  these  partridges  of  the  Alps,"  wrote  Camus,  "  which  cbaoge 
their  gre^  color  to  white,  in  consequence  of  looking  at,  and 
walking  in  the  snow  j  thus,  by  degreer,  Jeans  Christ,^  the  lovt 
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of  the  oroBS,  and  the  desire  of  serring  Gud  hy  a  life  of  greater 
perfection,  viil  be  implanted  and  engraven  on  the  nunds  of 
these  maidens,  by  the  example  they  will  have  in  the  virtuous 
lives  of  the  holy  religioos. '  We  have  here  one  of  those 
familiar  and  [leasing  comparisons  which  in  eveiy  page  embel- 
lish the  IiUroduction  h  la  vie  devote^ 

But  the  priucipal  merit  of  Palombe  lies  in  the  cbaracters. 
There  are  two  singularly  remarkable :  the  husband  and  wife. 
The  eonui  of  satisfied  passion,  the  uneasiness  of  a  heart  vhicli 
is  vearied,  not  alone  iu  loving  bat  in  bein^  loved,  and  which 
sighs  after  iudepeudence  ;  finally  this  lassitude  of  enjoyment, 
so  frequently  depicted  iu  onr  own  days,  has  been  described  by 
Camos  with  great  power. 

We  find  in  this  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century 
paradoxes  against  marriage,  which  we  have  seen,  in  certain 
romances  of  our  own  time,  taken  for  eloquent  novelties. 
Sophisms  repeated  for  years  became  at  least  popular  beliefs. 
Fulgent  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  bu  wif^  but  he 
was  beforehand  in  inventing  the  sentence  attributed  to  Bichard* 
son  in  designating  Clariua  "A  monster  of  perfection." 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  liis  conversations  with  liis 
friend  CUobule,  He  commences  by  a  dialogue  on  love  in  the 
style  of  Ptato.  Fulgent,  after  eulogising  love  like  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Plato's  Banquetf  adds — "If  yon  have  loved, 
VUahuUy  yon  can  comprehend  what  I  have  said  to  you ;  if 
not,  I  have  spoken  to  a  man  to  whom  my  meaning  must  be 
« ii()ily  unintelligible."  "  I  have  loved,"  answered  CUohuUf 
"  but,  thanks  to  heaven,  I  have  not  loved  blindly ;  I  am  at 
that  age  to  which  this  pleasing  malady  seems  inevitable  and 
almost  necessary ;  bat  I  have  not  allowed  it  to  become  a 
madness.  I  conceive  it  necessary  to  indulge  this  feeling,  as 
yoa  would  putake  of  honey,  moderately,  Enjoyea  in 
moderation  it  enlivens  the  soul,  bestowing  on  it  an  agreeable 
warmth  which  is  not  without  brilliance;  it  is  this,  according 
to  Plato,  which  is  the  source  of  honor,  ^ace,  politeness,  and 
every  virtue ;  but  when  carried  to  excess  it  becomes  a  madness ; 
prudence,  conrtesy,  goodbreeding,  decorum,  are  all  lost,  and 
nothing  remains  in  tlie  soul  but  brutality,  violence,  and  iujns- 
tice.  1  have  loved,  though  not  according  to  all  the  sophisms 
of  this  ancient,  as  some  of  his  counsels  are  repugnant  to  that 
f^kneas  and  sincerity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  true 
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love;  but  I  have  loved  wHh  honor  and  discretion,  without 
losing  the  respect  and  reverence  which  to  oaght  to  entertain 
for  the  person  beloved."   "  Ah  !  I  see  hov  it  is  "  replied  the 
Count,  "you  love  philosophically,  and  would,  it  seems,  retain 
your  self-possession,  even  whilst  in  submission  to  the  will  and 
service  of  a  lady ;  you  desire  at  the  same  time  to  be  master 
and  slave,  incompatible  things :  those  who  love  with  so  mnch 
moderation  are  near  akin  to  those  who  do  not  love  at  all. 
Love  wisely  I  as  much  as  to  say,  bum  coldly,  or  freeze  warmW  ; 
contraries  which  apply  equally  to  the  subject.'*   "  Honorable 
love,"  replied  Cl^obule,  "  has  not  a  bandage  over  its  eyes,  like 
dishonest  love,  yet  it  possesses  equally  with  the  other  its  torch, 
its  bow,  its  arrows,  and  its  quiver;  it  has  the  quickest  and 
most  penetrating  sight,  foreseeing  the  end  from  the  commence- 
ment; it  consults  and  considers  before  entering  into  an 
engagement,  and  as  wax  gives  life  to  the  flambeau,  so  does 
virtue  give  life  and  durability  to  this  affection,  in  whose  pure 
and  celestial  flame  there  is  neither  smoke  nor  darkness.  Bad 
and  false  love  produces  oulj  sighs,  groans,  melancholy,  and 
despair ;  whilst  the  good  and  true  are  sweet,  equal,  gracious, 
amiable,  patient,  courteous ;  the  graces  are  their  associates, 
laughter,  true  joy,  without  shame,  without  fear  of  disgrace  or 
remorse  of  conscience."    After  these   general  definitions. 
Fulgent  comes  to  bestow  confidences.    Cleobule  asks  hitn  the 
reason  of  his  coldness  towards  Polomie.    "  I  acknowledge," 
said  the  Count,  "  that  my  wife  is  extremely  virtuous,  that  she 
loves  me  tenderly,  that  sbe  takes  extreme  care  both  of  me  and 
mj  house,  that,  though  of  a  veij  tender  age,  she  is  wnaased 
of  a  very  matured  mind,  that  she  is  rich,  noble,  beautiful, 
desirable,  sweet,  modest,  that  she  might  in  truth  be  taken  as 
a  model  for  honorable  women ;  but,  after  all,  she  is  my  wife. 
.   .    .   .    "   And  he  added,  "  I  love  her,  because  duty 
obliges  me  to  it ;  but  nothing  has  such  an  effect  in  quenching 
love  as  duty.    .   .   .  Marriage  is  so  grave  a  step  that  love 
seems  banished  from  so  serious  a  negociation.    .  . 
mere  name  of  yoke  is  torture  to  a  generous  heart.    .    .  . 
When  I  think  of  the  links  that  bind  me,  I  cannot  love  my 
prison,  however  golden :  a  gift  so  grand  as  liberty  is  only 
known  by  its  loss."    CUobuU  replied  to  him  with  much  good 
sense:  "Oh  1  how  many  are  there  m  the  world  who  would 
wish  to  be  prisoners  in  that  way,  and  have  their  sad  liberty 
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cbanged  for  ;oar  happj  bondage  1"    Bat  Fnifftni  was  not 

couqaered ;  he  bad  at  his  disposal  all  the  ailments  of  the 
nsed-np  lovers  and  bad  hosbaods  of  the  modem  school. 
One  could  believe  that  Camas  had  foreseen  the  theory 
of  such  UBparalleled  mortals,  who  seek  all  in  the  world,  and 
die  of  euttoi  from  the  satietv  which  its  pleasures  bestow,  per- 


(Hissions  ? 

Another  character  equally  well  conceived  and  still  more  in- 
teresting, is  that  of  Pal<m6e.    In  the  midst  of  episodes'soroe- 
times  vulgar  wliich  interrupt  the  recitals,  he  springs  forth  with 
a  briUianc;  of  dignity  and  moral  pnritj  singoiarlv  attzactira 
to  the  reader.    It  is  truly  the  character  of  a  noble  woman, 
invincibly  attached  to  duty,  faithful  in  her  affection  to  her 
liusband  notwithstanding  all  his  faults;  elevated  by  her  unal- 
terable devotion  almost  to  heroism.  Palomhe  speaks  of  her 
rival  without  bitterness.    With  in6nite  delicacy  she  seeks  even 
in  her  beauty  an  excuse  for  the  guilty  passion  of  her  husband. 
Camus  in  some  pu-te  of  his  romance  has  pieceded  Comeille, 
and  has  united  in  PtUomie  some  traits  of  the  ideal  heroism  of 
Pauline  and  of  Polyeuete.   The  martyr  just  dyiuf?  was  desi- 
rous of  bequeathing  Pauline  to  8Sire ;  he  knew  their  love 
aud  their  virtae.    Palomhe  sometimes  wished  to  die  and  be- 
queath to  her  husband  the  woman  fae  loved.    Her  letters, 
if  stript  of  tlie  usdess  iauges,  the  incorrect  taste,  and  mia- 
pliced  erudition,  have  a  tone  of  the  truest  and  simplest  elo- 
quence.  Palomde  has  discovered  the  secret  ftf  her  husband's 
guilt,  by  overhearing  him  in  an  arbour:  "Qodis  best  pleased'* 
wrote  she  to  him,  "that  in  silence  and  soUtude  I  should  accuse 
Ton,  for  what  yon  have  yourself  betrayed.  That  which  I  heard 
sltall  never  escape  my  lips.    Yonr  conduct  has  declared  your 
passion,  whilst  yon  are  boasting  of  the  virtory  you  have  gained 
alike  over  my  respect  and  patience.    Had  I  betrayed  resent- 
ment, would  not  my  fault  have  been  deserving  not  alone  of 
pardon  but  of  praise  ?    It  would  be  necessary  to  go  forth  from 
the  midst  of  this  world  to  find  a  woman  to  endure  sach  a 
wrong  with  so  much  circumspection,  and  peitaps  Heaven 
will  punish  me  for  the  connivance  I  have  seemingly  given  to 
yonr  crime;  anoutrage,whichitu  not  just  to  commit,  it  is  not 
honorable  to  endure."  And  farther  on  she  says  :    In  the  main, 
my  fault  consists  in  loving  you  too  much ;  though  aware  that 
aoo^er  has  robbed  me  of  that  heart  which  was  jostly  mine, 


sons 
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Iiare  1  ev^  ihewn  an  uokind  onnnfenHce  or  spokai  a  bitUi 
word  P  I  considered  that  it  voald  be  unreasooable  of  me  to 
fed  irritated  against  her  for  year  crime.  How  could  I  h>te 
her  innocence,  sinoe  I  felt  no  aversion  to  yoD  wiio  offeoded 
me  ?  See  how  ies  the  indolgenc  of  my  love  leads  me ;  I  kA 
in  her  beauty  excuses  for  your  lauU.  Be  restored  then  to  jour 
reason,  dear  Fulgent,  and  you  will  return  to  me  readilt. 
There  are  secret  and  invisible  links  by  which  our  booU  are 
still  united,  but  you  do  not  perceive  tnera,  becauM  you  &re 
not  yet  yourself.  If  once  you  could  regain  your  judgmrait,  I 
would  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  regaining  your  affectios; 
and  then  this  beautifol  spring  would  soon  enable  me  to  fo^ 
the  rade  winter  I  have  experienced,  and  the  excess  of  my  jV 
would  far  surpass  the  wildest  dream  of  my  hopes.  Osr 
God,  restore  me  my  Fulgent/  or  rather,  in  restoring  roe  bii^ 
restore  me  to  myself !" 

Barely  had  the  aerenteenth  oentnty,  even  after  its  langmge 
had  become  educated,  when  pablic  taste  had  become  more 
pore,  lent  to  the  affeolions  a  language  more  tender^  more  eimple, 
firmer  or  more  true.  The  disunion  which  was  observable  it 
the  commencement  of  tbe  centory  between  purity  of  sentiment 
and  grossness  of  expression  had  been  by  degrees  oblitented, 
sentiment  and  expression  became  liarmonised  in  Badne  and 
Madame  de  laFayette;  but  there  remained,  even  then,  a  tcne 
of  ideal  spirituaUsn  which  verged  almost  to  ethereal  immatem- 
It^,  and  an  excess  of  delicacy  bordering  on  insipidity.  CanWi 
in  some  pages  has  fouiul  the  true  tone,  and  that  before  tbe 
great  wnteia  of  the  age.  This  does  not  surprise  us.  Zealous 
confesactf,  learned  duectw,  he  heard  so  fretfuently  the  tne 
language  of  the  heart»  thit  it  inspired  liim  with  eloquence  lo 
assist  in  his  works  of  tbe  imegiualion.  Boasuet,  FendoDsn^ 
Buurdalone  were  grand  moralists,  great  painters  of  tbe  hniDan 
heart;  they  listened  to  the  true  \caxt»  of  the  heart  under  cir- 
cumstances where  they  would  not  inveigh  against  it,  and  th^ 
gave  as  morals,  publidy  to  men,  the  very  knowledge  the;  lu<l 
acquired  in  tbeir  discharge  of  a  du^,  aaoved  as  its  founder.  ^ 

We  can  now  fiilly  understand  the  cmm  of  M.  de  Bulk?" 
snccess ;  a  oamplication  of  events  as  interesting  in  naaaace 
as  in  the  tlieatre,  allegorical  episodes,  where  might  be  traced 
.histories  of  pecsoos  well  known,  exalted  portraits  of  pistoo"! 
love,  romantic  adventure^  a  combination  of  devotion  snd  g*j* 
.lantry,  ■aasnalisin  and  ipiiitaiiUty,  this  it  waa  that  pleased  in 
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that  age  of  contradictions.  Fitiallj*  in  st^Ie,  they  preferred 
that  odd  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  that  profn^ion  at  nncon- 
nected  images,  which,  according  to  Ferrault,  appeared  instrue- 
tive,*  and  that  overflowing  of  erudition  which  Haet  regarded 
is  a  happy  union  of  the  useful  and  the  ngreeablcf  In  a  word, 
Camus  reconciled,  at  least,  as  many  by  his  iaalts  as  by  hia 
qualities. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  romances  of  Camus.  "We  have  seen  already,  that  th^ 
were  sometimes  imperfect.  There  were  to  be  foand  even  in  the 
seventeenth  centnry  enlightened  minds,  truly  pious,  who  re- 

Sroached  him  for  his  indulgence.  The  Abbess  of  Port-Roya), 
fother  Angelica,  complained  of  his  efetninacy,  and  Sister 
Claire-Eugenie,  before  whom  the  Bishop  of  Belley  read  Ins 
romances  at  Port-Royal,  wrote :  "  If  God  had  not  held  me  in. 
His  hands,  I  would,  throngh  their  means,  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  world.*'  J  We  are  not  surpriserl  at  this ;  we  do  not 
desire  to  exa^erate  the  efficacy  of  the  moral  contained  in  the 
Christian  romances.  Bule  the  passions  by  the  aid  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  this  recalls  the  famous  adage  of  making  order  out  of 
disorder.  As  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin .  has  wittily  remarked, 
the  city  of  God  cannot  be  built  with  the  capital  sins."  The 
lovers  have  attained  a  happy  end  either  by  martyrdom  or  the 
cloister,  but  they  took  some  time  to  arrive  at  that,  and  loitered 
htiig  on  the  road.  The  passion  with  which  the  Christian 
romances  were  most  occapied  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  which  instruction  was  endeavoured  to  be  imparted,  was  pre- 
cisely that  least  calculated  to  do  so ;  we  candidly  admit  that 
there  were  but  few  symptoms  of  platonic  love  in  the  lives, 
as  good  taste  in  theliteratureof  the  age.  Have  ajust  and  delicate 
mind,  you  will  feel  that  which  is  beantifal ;  have  an  honest, 
and  chaste  soul,  you  will  love  that  which  is  pure.  All  this  is  true, 
but  first,  thi£>  ubjectiou,  so  very  just  against  doctrinal  romances 
in  matters  of  love,  does  not  impeach  that  of  Pahmbet  conse- 
crated altogether  to  conjugal  love.  What  is  more,  there  is  iii 
the  works  of  Camus  a  purity  so  visible  in  its  meaning,  such 
fervour  of  Christian  zeal,  and  soch  a  tone  of  virtue,  that  the 
character  of  the  man  gives  a  lively  charm  to  the  precepts  of 
the  director^  and  compensates  for  his  errors  in  guidance.  And 

*  Sea  UommM  lUnitrest  Carani. 
t  See  Lettn  I  UUsde  Scudfar. 
X  See  bainte-Beave,  Fort  Boyal.  1. 1,  p.  S85. 
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iLeo,  this  sveetness  of  monlitj,  this  t^emiitaey  with  which 
the  austeiitj  of  Fort-Royal  has  accused  him,  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  verj  grave  fault  in  oar  dajs,  ffhere,  in  like  matters,  per- 
Boasion  gains  more  than  dominatioa. 

Who  would  not  pardon  Camas  even  uow  for  placing  him- 
self willingly  by  the  side  of  the  honest  affections  vhea 
oppressed,  and  of  attacking  the  parents  who,  tbroagb 
cupidity  ordistrast  hinder  matriues,  and  "separate  hearts?'' 
He  wished  that  they  should  eom rat  the  deares  the/  inspired 
and  the  temptations  they  experienced  ;  but  he  reproached, 
Parthmice  for  desiring  to  disfigure  herself,  and  sbarply 
reprimanded  Origen.  He  lauded  the  convent,  but  he 
also  praised  marriagej  and  he  spoke  with  delight  of  happy 
unions.  His  heroines  finished  by  the  cloister ;  with  this  he  wai 
evidently  satisfied :  if  he  oouhl  marry  theuj  he  bleseed  them 
with  all  his  heart..  In  a  word,  there  are  in  his  books  much 
mnderation,  much  chanty,  and  much  sweetness.  He  has  not 
despised  life,  he  has  not  calumniated  the  world,  he  believed  in 
honor  and  virtue,  his  code  of  morality  was  to  render  religitai 
amiable,  which|  after  all,  is  the  surest  means  of  making  it 
loved. 
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I .  T^iirty-jirst  Annual  Report  of  tie  Society  Jor  ike  Befoma* 

Hon  of  Juvenile  JkUn^m^e.  New  York  :  Wyukoopi 
1856. 

S.  Thoenty-eiff&ih  and  S^nen^-niniA  Annual  Beporta  of 
Home     Refuge.  Philadelphia.  Ashmead,  1855  &  1856. 

3.  Charier  and  Bye  Laws  of  the  Baliimore  Manual  Labor 

School  for  Indigent  B(^*,  1841. 

4.  First  and  Second  Beports  qf  Ike  Baltimore  Manual  Labor 

School  fir  Indigent  Boge.  1843  &  1847.  Baltimore: 
Sands. 

5.  Charter^  Bules  and  Bfyuladone,  and  Bye  Laws  of  tie 

House  of  Refuge,    dncinnatti.  1850. 

6.  Report  of  (he  House  of  Rq/uge,  New   Orleans.  Bills, 

1850. 

7.  Act  of  Incorporation,  Bye  Latos,  and  Regulations  qf  the 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.  New  York:  Harrison, 
1851. 

8.  Fourth  Annual  Retort  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 

New  York :  Trow,  1856. 

9.  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Baltimore  Souse  qf 

Refttgcj  and  the  Address  upon  the  occasion,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Mayer, 

10.  First  Annual  R^ort  qf  the  Baltimore  House  of  R^uge, 

Baltimore :  Lacas,  1852. 

II.  Annual  Report  ojthe  Boston  Asylum  and  Farta  School. 
Boston :  Wilson  and  Son,  1852. 

12.  Rules  and  Regulalions  of  the  Stale  Farm  School  at 
3Ionson.    Springfield :  Bowles  &  Co.,  1855. 

13.  Documents  relating  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
borough.  1849. 

14.  Eighth  and  Ninth  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Westborougk.    Boston :  White,  1855  &  1856. 

15.  Ordinances^  Bye  Laws,  ^c,  qf  the  Western  House  qf 
Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    Rochester :  Strong  and  Co.,  1856. 

16.  Seventh  Annual  Report  qf  the  Western  House  qf  Refkge, 
Albanjr :  Benthuysen,  1856. 

17.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Five  Points  House  qf  In- 
dustry.   New  York,  1856. 

18.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  CkUdraCs  Aid  Society  f  Ne» 
York.    Wjnkoop.  1856. 
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19.  Report  on  Jt^fbnnatory  SchooU  in  He  United  States,  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  MastaeAusetit,  by  tie  Som. 
George  S.  BoutioeU,from  the  Commisnoaen  appomted  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Reform  Schools for  Qirls,  1861 . 

20.  Proceedings  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  State  Indusiriat 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  August  Z'^th  1856.  Bos- 
ton :  Wilson  and  Son,  1856. 

21.  R^e  Laws  of  the  State  Industrial  School  fir  Girls.  Bos- 
ton :  White,  1856. 

22.  Fint  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Industrial  School^ 

Girls.    Boston  :  White,  1857.. 

23.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Industry  ^  and  Some 
of  the  Friendless,    Baltimore:  Lucas,  1857. 

The  "Quarterly  Record"  in  our  number  for  December, 
1856,  contaius  notices  extracted  from  American  journals  of 
two  important  institutionSj  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Lancaster,  and  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  W estborough, 
both  in  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  since  received 
some  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  these  as  of  several  other  schools 
established  in  the  United  States  for  the  treatment  of  destitate 
and  criminal  children,  and  convinced,  as  we  have  on  a  former 
occasion  declared  ourselves  to  be,  of  the  importance  of  the 
practical  information  such  documents  afford,  we  make  no 
apology  to  our  readers  for  laying  before  them  at  such  length 
as  our  space  will  permit,  a  statement  of  what  is  being  done 
west  of  the  Atlantic  towards  extirpating  juvenile  delinquency. 

True,  the  old  world  anticipated  the  new,  in  establishing  He- 
formatory  Schools,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  rather  as 
the  teacher  than  the  pupil  in  this  branch  of  social  science.  la 
preventive  institutions,  however,  our  transatlantic  brethren 
claim  superiority  over  us,  and  at  present  it  may  be  wiUi 
justice)  for  though  the  Philanthropic  Society  commenced  its 
labors  in  London  in  the  last  century,  long  before  any  such 
enterprise  had  been  attempted  in  America,  it  has  not  heen  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  analogous  insti- 
tutions (except  perhaps  the  Glasgow  House  of  Kefuge)  com- 
parable we  believe  in  number  or  size  with  those  which  have 
during  the  last  thirty  years  sprung  up  in  theUnited  States. 
When  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  forEugland,  passed  during 
the  last  session,  has  tiad  time  fairly  to  come  into  operation,  the 
sistercountry  we  trust  will  no  lonf^er  compare  disadvanlageously 
in  this  respect  with  America  or  any  other  land.  Most  earnestly 
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too  do  we  hope  that  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  same  Act 
(with  necessary  modifications) — a  measure  which  has  been 
often  and  strenuonsl;  advocated  in  these  pages — will  speedily 
enable  her  also  to  gather  her  perishing  children  from  the  streete 
and  alleys  of  her  cities  and  towns^  and  by  retaining  them  for  a 
snfficientlv  long  period  under  moral  and  industrial  training  to 
redeem  them  from  a  life  of  misery,  and  convert  them  from 
social  pests  into  useful  members  of  society.  But  that  we  may 
be  ready  here  and  in  England  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  provisious  of  that  most  welcome  Statute^  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  learn  what  means  have  been  adopted  else* 
where  to  overcome  the  evil  against  which  it  ia  directed. 

Doabtless  we  have  on  both  mdes  of  the  Atlantic  something 
to  teach — assuredly  we  have  each  much  to  learn.  We  may 
reap  mutual  benefit  from  our  experience,  and  in  studying  the 
course  pursued  by  our  American  fellow-labourers,  we  ahal  find 
much  to  imitate,  and  maybe  something  to  avoid. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  in  a  new  country,  where  employ- 
ment is  wnndant,  the  population  comparatively  scanty,  and 
where  education  is  provioed  for  erery  diild,  a  e\aa»  of  juveniles 
should  be  foand  requiring  reception  into  reformatory  or  pre- 
ventive schools.  Americans  attribute  its  existence  among 
them  in  a  great  measure  to  immigration,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  children  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  among  the  pupils, 
rapporta  that  opinion.  The  Secretary  to  the  Childreu's  Aid 
Swnel^  of  New  York,  writes  in  its  third  Annual  Beport : — 

We  have  seen  oa  oar  wharves  u  it  were,  regular  imports  fVom 
Europe,  tbe  sc^tulor,  the  rags,  the  fllthj  men,  and  cotrae  womeQ, 
the  sbarp  and  ignorant  boys  and  girls,  the  beggars  and  vagaboads 
belonging  to  the  lowest  stages  of  an  old  civilization. 

Society  here  would  have,  in  time, '  undoubtedly  borne  its  fearful 
fruits  of  crime  and  poverty.  But  these  hideous  growths  have  been 
trao^lanted  in  mass  to  us  in  our  youth.  Still  h«re,  as  everywhere, 
human  nature  has  shown  its  reclaimii^  powers  under  the  influences 
of  freedom  and  education.  These  miserable  creatures  of  Europe, 
the  scum  and  refuse  of  ill  formed  civilizations,  or  the  victims  of 
oppression  and  public  neglect,  have  been  scattered  over  our  land,  and 
have  done  a  tuetnl  part.  The  manual  labors  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  onr  progress,  hare  been  performed  by  them ;  they  themselves  have 
improvedio  intelligence  and  self  respect,  and  their  children,  and  child- 
ren's children,  are  now  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  taken  their  home.  The  exception  to  this  is  in  tbe  cities. 
Here  the  most  idle  and  unenterprising,  the  most  needy  and  dependent 
of  these  emigrants,  the  unprincipled,  and  those  who  have  been  the  lowest 
degraded  by  the  inequalities  of  European  society,  have  settled  fliem- 
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selves.  The  abarperSj  the  v^abonds,  the  inveterate  beggars,  the 
thieves  and  flash  men  and  womeo  of  Dublin,  anil  Liverpool,  and 
London,  have  been  amon^  this  throng. 

Of  course,  such  an  emigration  scatters  terrible  seed  in  onr  new 
8oil.  People  of  this  class  are  apt  to  congr^ate  together.  Under 
tlieir  inQuence  spring  up  those  eftpeeial  ^uarters>  existing  wherever 
men  live  in  nuinbera  near  each  other,  which  maj  be  called  the  uleeri 
of  a  city  •  •  •  •  w  The  alley  or  street  once 
filled  with  these  poorer  tenants,  drives  out  the  better  class.  Each 
family  is  at  first  only  poor  and  ignorant,  and  a  stranger  to  the  other 
families  of  the  block  ;  gradually  the;  form  a  community.  Poverty 
and  want  of  employment  sow  bad  habits. 

Thoughts  of  wretchedness  are  drowned  in  drink.    They  have  no 
amttseiiients  or  books,  and  the  grog  shop  becomes  the  dab  and  the 
reading  room  ;  liquor  shops  and  porter  houses  booq  abound  in  the 
quarter.    Junk  shops  [marine  store  shops]  are  seen  opening  in  the 
basements,  as  receptacles  for  things  stolen  and  begged.    The  public 
opinion  of  the  row  becomes  on  the  side  of  vice  and  rowdyism.  The  child- 
ren grow  up  under  it.    They  are  brought  up  in  bad  air  in  filthy 
rooms,  used  to  drunkennessf  to  lewdness,  to  idleness  and  debauchery. 
They  do  not  go  to  school,  because  they  are  too  dirty  and  ramci. 
They  never  hear  of  Sunday  School  or  church,  except  in  jest.  Thej 
are  taught,  OS  soon  as  they  can  walk,  to  beg,  to  hunt  the  streets  Ar 
coals,  and  to  pilfer  from  the  docks  and  n-arehonses.  So  they  come 
into  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  make  the  new  tenants  of  the  quar- 
ter. The  place  has  now  come  to  have  a  bad  name.    It  avarma  wittt 
rowdies,  " hitters,"  junk-sellers  [marine  store  dealers}  thieves,  with 
drunken  women,  and  debased  women,  with  wcazpned,shivering,  filthy, 
sharp-faced  little  boys  and  girls.  It  is  one  of  the  foul  ulcers  of  the  city. 
The  police  know  it  and  try  rather  caustic  remedies.  Everyone  knows 
it ;  and  the  poisoned  currents  go  out  over  the  whole  city  and  conntiy, 
cursing  with  terrible  disease,  moral  and  physical,  thotuands  who  ne- 
ver saw  or  eared  for  the  sources  of  the  eviL* 

We  have  quoted  this  passive  at  length  because  it  most  tralj 
describes  the  class  we  have  to  deal  with  at  home ;  they  may 
indeed  almost  be  regarded  as  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
destitute  aud  criminal  childreu  who  infest  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  those  are  Irislij 
jScotcb,  and  English. 

The  pain  felt  by  humane  administrators  of  the  lav  in  con- 
signing children  to  gaol,  aud  the  fearful  results  of  subjecting 
ttiem  to  prison  influences,  roused  benevolent  individuals  in 
America,  as  it  has  duue  in  Europe,  to  seek  more  appropriate 
means  for  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency,  and  in  1823  a 
private  association  was  formed  in   New  Tork,  which  on 


•  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  1856,  New 
York,  p.  4. 
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January  1st,  1835,  opened  the  first  Reformatory  School 
established  in  the  New  MTorld. 

In  182S  a  similar  association  iu  Philadelphia  founded  the 
State  jKefonn  School ;  and  their  example  has  been  largdy  fol- 
lowed, some  States  baring  established  several  schools  within 
their  boniidaries. 

But  while  strenuous  efforts  were  thus  made  to  reform  the 
cri«]iual,itwasstronglyfelt  that  it  would  beeven  wiser  to  endea- 
vour toT&rtfj^o/ crime ;  that,toquote  from  the  address  of  Emory 
WTashburn  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Westborough  State  Reform 
School,  "there  was  still  wanting  an  institution  which  should  go 
uptoihe  fountain  hend  ofvice,aud  misery,  and  crime,  and  purify 
the  bitter  waters  that  are  spreading  their  poisonous  influences 
through  every  city,  and  village,  and  hamlet." 

Soear1ya3l814auasylurawaafounded  in  Boston  for  indigent 
boys;  ostensibly  it  was  an  orphan  school,  but  theneed  forprovi- 
ding  snitable  training  for  destitute  or  unmanageable  lads  was 
already  beginning  to  Qe  felt,  and  others  besides  orphans  were 
occasionally  received. 

By  1834,  Itbwever,  (the  population  of  Boston  having  mean- 
while doubled)  the  class  of  children  "  who  from  the  loss  of 
parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions, and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or 
useless  members  of  sooiet/*  had  so  greatly  increased  as  to  demand 
more  comprehensive  means  of  dealing  with  them.  In  that  year 
therefore,  the  "BostonFarm  School  Society,''  formed  in  lfcS33, 
having  purchased  Thompson's  Island,  one  of  the  must  beiiu* 
tiful  in  the  harbour,  a  few  miles  distant  from  tlie  city,  and 
erected  upon  it  the  requisite  buildings,  associated  themselves 
vith  the  managers  of  the  asylum  for  indigent  boys,  which 
was  removed  to  the  island,  and  merged  in  the  newer 
institntioD.  Theclass  of  cliildren  received  are  thus  described : — 

They  consist  of  tiuanta  from  our  public  schools,  and  idlers  in  our 
streets  and  on  our  wharves,  where  thejr  pass  a  large  part  of  their  time 
in  v^ancy.  Some  of  them  are  orphans,  in  whom  little  interest  is 
felt  by  the  poor  and  miserable  connexions,  on  whom  the;  hang  as  a 
heavy  burden.  Some  are  children  of  widows,  whose  time  is  so  filled 
with  labor  to  procure  a  mere  subsistence,  that  their  sons,  still  more 
tfaao  their  daughters,  are  unavoidably  negleoted,aod  at  an  early  age 
become  nntnanamable.  Some  haviog  lost  uieir  mothera,are  left  to  tba 
care  of  fathers  whose  means  and  opportunities  for  domestic  control 
are  yet  less  effectual  than  those  of  widows.  Some  have  intemperate 
or  profligate  parents,  and  sufifor  of  course,  from  the  disorder  and 
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nusezj  to  which  thej  were  born.   And  some  are  cluldren  of  the 

^orant,  the  inefficient  anil  helplessi  who  aeetn  almost  from  nature 
incapable  of  fulfiUinpf  diacreetl;  the  most  common  duties  of  lifo. 
But  all  of  themj  from  these  and  other  causes,  are  dait^  and  honrfy 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  and  growing  np  in  idle  and  per- 
nicious habits,  from  which  perhaps  a  few  may,  by  fortunate  circom- 
stances,  be  reclamed  before  they  arrive  at  manhood  ;  while  by  fiar 
the  greater  part  will  be  hurried  to  an  early  death,  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance and  want,  or  live  on  only  to  prey  upon  the  community* 
fill  our  almB.hoases  and  prisons,  and  increase'the  burthens  and  the 
crimes  of  the  State.* 

All  persons  acquainted  witli  the  class  of  children  who  fill 
our  Bagged  Schools  vill  recognise  it  in  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion, and  there  are  few  probablj  who  have  labored  year  aftW 
jrear  in  conducting  these  institutions,  who  do  not  earnestly 
wish  for  powers  sueh  as  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  are  by 
law  invested  with,  to  remove  the  objects  of  their  care  uom  aU 
corrupting  influences,  and  to  retain  them  long  enough  ondw 
training  to  ensure  the  redamation  of  at  least  a  large  propor- 
tion. By  sad  experience  the  Bagged  School  teacher  has  learnt 
bow  insiiificieut  is  mere  instruction,  and  even  the  moral  and 
industrial  training  which  can  be  gWen  in  the  few  hours  his 
pupil  is  with  him,  to  counteract  the  vicioua  influences  uf  home 
or  of  the  street*  and  at  how  early  an  age  even  that  amount  of 
education  must  be  relinquished  by  the  poor  ereatnre,  who  often, 
while  yet  a  child,  is  cast  forth  on  the  world  to  shift  for  itself;  to 
be  next  met  with  perhaps,  when  scarcely  entered  on  early  youth, 
as  the  inmate  of  a  prison  or  a  Mf^alen  Aaylom.  There  is 
one  class  of  our  poor — those  who  though  very  needy  are  striv- 
ing to  bring  up  their  children  honestly — as  regards  whom  the 
gratuitous  education  ffiven  in  a  Ba^ed  School  is  perhaps  an 
unmixed  advantage  both  to  them  and  to  society.  But  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  pupils  the  case  is  very  different;  these 
are  either  destitute  orphans,  or  the  offspring  of  parents  who» 
by  reason  of  their  criminal  habits,  or  intemperanee,  or  indif- 
ference to  parental  duties,  are  unfit  to  have  the  unrestricted 
charge  of  their  children.  If  destitute  orphans  they  need  to  be 
fed,  lodged,  and  clothed  as  well  as  instructed ;  if  the  chiklren  of 
criminal  or  neglectful  parents  theyneed  to  be  rescued  from  them, 
though  by  snch  means  as  shall  not  relieve  those  who  brought 
them  into  the  world,  of  the  natural  duty  of  their  maintenance. 
Before,  however,  any  plan  but  been  devised  or  authority  created. 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  Schoo1,1852.p.ll. 
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which  the  lequirementa  of  this  class  coald  be  adequate! jme^ 

Hagged  Schools  gave  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  occa- 
sionally  indnstrial  training,  to  thousands,  to  whom,  without 
their  interposition,  no  purifjing  influence  would  ever  have  pene- 
trated. The  zeal  and  self>devotion  of  their  teachers  have  not 
been  spent  in  vaiu ;  these  schools,  though  incompetent  to  effect 
a  cure,  have  yd  afforded  a  palliative  to  the  vast  evils  against 
which  they  were  directed.  But  while  iu  spite  of  innumerable 
difdculties,  doing  something  to  raise  the  most  degraded  among 
our  people,  they  have  perhaps  conferred  even  a  greater  boon 
upon  society  by  showing  what  they  could  noi  accomplish ;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  the  experience  of  Bagged 
Schools  which  has  demonstrated  tbe  necessity  for  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act.  When  that  SUvtate  shall  have  oome  fully  into 
operation  (to  do  which  however^  will  be  a  work  of  time)  in  so 
far  as  they  give  education  to  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
well  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  who  spend  the  moiie^  thus  saved 
in  profligacy,  they  may  be  found  to  be  even  pernicious ;  while 
they  can  never  supply  all  that  is  needful  to  children  who 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  honest  support.  It  is  with 
reference  to  these  abandoned  and  miserable  little  beings, 
and  to  the  no  less  unfortunate  offspring  of  profligate  parents, 
that  the  Bev,  Sydney  Turner  says  : — 

CerbuaW  more  than  half  of  the  youthful  delinqueacy  that  ve  now 
have  to  puiiish  and  are  here  and  there  trying  to  remedy  is  the  growth 
of  circumstances,  the  result,  in  fact,  of  our  own  social  neglect  and 
indolence.  One  single  measure  aloue,  at  once  compelling  tne  atten- 
dance at  school  of  the  thousands  of  idle  children  now  left  to  ruin  and 
depravation  in  our  low  streets  and  alleys,  and  making  the  instruction 
and  training  of  such  schools  really  useful  and  efficient,  would  do  more 
to  thm  our  prison  ranks  than  a  hundred  reformatories  put  together. 
So  long  as  we  allow  the  depraving  agencies  that  are  so  busy  in  oar 
large  towns  and  <nties  such  immunity,  nay  almost  encouragement,  as 
they  now  have,  so  long  we  maj  be  sure  that  juvenile  vice  and  crime 
Will  be  far  ahead  of  all  our  efforts  to  rescue  and  reform.  Of  course 
it  is  much  easier  to  subscribe  to  a  reformatory,  than  to  grapple  with 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  preventive  system.  But  as  to  the  real  8np< 
pressioD  or  effectual  diminution  of  crime,  we  but  spend  our  strengtti 
for  nought,  and  our  l^or  for  that  which  profiteth  not,  so  long  as  we 
are  content  to  let  thousands  be  infected,  while  we  cure  hundreds. 
We  canuot  slay  the  monster  while  we  are  contioually  feeding  and 
supporting  him.  Make  it  compulsory  that  the  child  attends  school, 
and  is  not  found  idling  in  the  streets.  Make  the  parents,  wlien 
there  are  any,  responsible  for  the  proper  training  of  the  child,  and  to 
some  extent  for  his  mainteoanoe,  in  a  good  school,  if  they  caanot 
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keep  him  oat  of  vice  and  crime,  at  home.  Make  the  pariah  he  belong 
to  responaible  for  this*  if  he  be  an  oruhan  and  destitate.  Hake  your 
Bchoo»  really  efl^ive,  teaching  in  tnem  the  science  of  life*  the  com- 
mon daily  business  of  well-being  and  well-doing,  social  and  personal 
economy.  Make  them,  therefore,  not  merely  intellectual  bat  in- 
dustrial ;  and  bring  your  laws  home  to  the  abettors  and  receivera  of 
crime,  the  lodging'hnuae  keeper,  and  the  penny  theatre  and  saloon 
owner,  and  we  shall  soon,  1  believe,  see  our  calendars  shortentHl, 
the  jorentte  wards  of  our  prisons  more  thinly  peopled,  and  refor- 
matory efforts  made  thoroughly  eflbctoal  to  the  great  end  for  which 
they  are  directed.* 

The  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  Ihus  invoked  to  enable  us  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  "  periBhing  and  dangeroua"  amoiig 
our  juvenile  popDlation.  That  they  shoald  be  so  deali  with  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  well  being  of  the  community,  sioce 
from  them  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  our  criminals  as  the  ante- 
cedents  of  prisoners  clearly  show.+  The  Eev.  J.  P.  O'Leary, 
Chaplain  to  the  Manchester  gaol,  writes  thus  in  his  report 
for  1851 

Juvenile  offenders  form  a  large  proportion  of  prison  inmates,  aod 
are  very  "seed"  of  the  adult  and  old  offender  class.  •  •  • 
These  children  and  young  persons  are,  in  the  fullest  sense,  children 
of  misfortune,  their  parents  eithw  dead  or  careless,  vicious,  and 
abandoned  |  their  homes,  if  they  have  any,  comfortless  and  wretched  ; 
their  dress  ragged  and  insufficient ;  and,  driven  to  procure  their  dailj 
bread  by  whatever  means  they  can  devise,  it  is  found,  in  many  cases, 
that  the  first  offence  is  some  petty  theft,  committed  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  distress,  and  mduced  by  soma  tempting  oppor- 
tunity. When  the  age  and  circumstances  of  such  offenders  are  con- 
sidered, it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  ordinary  gaol  discipline  were  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  their  case.  It  looks  like  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  it  punishes  the  offender, 
but  does  not  take  appropriate  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
offence.  What  resource  has  a  lad  without  parents,  or  what  is  perb^ 
worse,with  drunken  and  vicious  ones*  a  wretched  house  and  precarious 
aubaistenoe.    What  refuge  is  open  to  uich  an  one  but  a  prison  ? 


*  BeformatoiT  Schools.  A  letter  to  O.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P. 
by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.    London,  Hatchard,  1855. 

t  From  the  temporary  location  of  our  Asylum  on  55th  street,  the 
prisoners  of  the  peniteotary  on  Blaekwell's  Island  can  be  diithu^ 
seen,  as  they  pass  in  gangs  to  and  from  their  work.  Shortly  after 
the  admission  of  children  to  the  Asylum,  one  of  the  boys— lie  had 
been  what  is  called  a  "street  boy" — standing  by  Mrs  Ruas,  the  lady 
of  the  superintendent,  after  gaaing  silently  and  with  apparent  thought- 
Ailness  at  a  gang  of  priaoners  in  their  march,  looked  up  in  her  face 
and  said,  **  Mrs  Rus8,if  there  bad  been  such  placesofMts,  when  these 
men  were  boys,  they  would  not  now  be  in  prison,  wonld  they  ?" 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  1656  p.  42. 
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nurture  it,  if  it  has  such  as  are  incapable  from povertjr,  iguoraDce,  or 
demoralizationj  to  make  the  nf*ce3sarj  jirovisioa  for  its  welUbetng  i» 
the  ways  of  honesty  and  trae  religion,  tt  becon»et  (A«  duty'o/  the  State 
to  take  nek  under  iti  care. 

This  daty  has  been  widely  recognized  in  A.iuerica,  and  one 
preventive  institution  after  anotlier  has  sprung  np  through- 
out the  land.  These  schools,  together  with  others  of  a  some- 
what more  penal  character  and  which  we  have  denomiaated 
Eeformator;  Schools,  because  though  different  in  some  respects 
they  are  on  the  whole  similar  in  system  and  object  to  such 
establisliments  at  home,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  origin 
and  management,  thai  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  treat 
them  as  one  class,  indicating  however  all  important  differences. 

The  Institutions  to  which  we  desire  especially  to  draw  the 
attention  of  oar  readers  are  deragnated  as  follows : —  * 


Beformatiou  of  Juvenile  Delinquents, '  founded  at  New  York, 
1823.    For  fioys  and  Girls." 
House  of  Befiige.   Philadelphia,  18S6.    Boys  and  Girls. 
Boston  Asylum  and  Tarm  School,  originated  in  1^14,  esta- 
blished on  Thompson's  Island,  1835.    Boys  only. 

Baltimore  Manual  Libor  School  for  Indigent  Boys.  1841. 
Westborough  State  Reform  School,  1847.    Boys  only. 
New  Orleans  House  of  Refuge,  1818.     Boys  only. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  iu  the  State  of  New  York,  18i9.  • 
Boys  only. 

House  of  Refuge.    Cincinnati,  1850.   Boys  and  Girls. 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  l85l.    Boys  and  Girls. 
Baltimore  House  of  Refuge,  185] .    Boys  and  Girls. 
Home  of  the  Friendless.  Baltimore,  ]o54.  Girls. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grirla,  Lancaster.  Massachu- 
setts, 1856. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry, New  York,  1850,  for  Boys  and  Girls;  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  founded  in  1S53.  Their  aim  and  mode 
of  operation  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  rest ; 
their  object  is  to  aid  the  destitute  by  alms,  by  gratuitous 


*A  sketch  of  manvof  these  Institutions  will  be  found  in  Miss 
Oarpenter'B  valuable  Work,  entitled  **  Juvenile  Delinquents."  Cash, 


House  of  Refuge  established 
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instruction  in  day  or  evening  scbools,  by  iffording  thtm  a 
temporary  home  vhen  necessary,  and  by  obtaining  for  thCTi 
employment  These  institutions  appear  to  hare  oriranated  in 
private  societies  vhiob,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned, have  obtained  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  or  a  Charter, 
empowering  them  to  receive  and  retain  cliildren,  GovemmeDt 
nominating  a  certaiiLfroportion  of  the  managers,  and  osoally 
contributing  a  p^rt  of  the  funds ;  or  to  have  sprang  from  a 
decree  of  the  3tBte  which,  after  supplying  a  portion  of  the 
revenue,  has  called  a  obtain  namber  of  other  subscribers  to  a 
share  in  the  mimagemeDt.  State  aid  and  the  voluntaiy  prin- 
ciple are  thus  brought  into  co*operation,  and  appear  to  work 
harmoniously  together ;  Ainds  seem  to  be  toleraDiy  abundant, 
while  far  from  there  being  any  official  indifference  or  Defect, 
the  zealous  interest  in  the  success  of  their  enterprise  exhibited 
by  all  persons  coneeraed  in  the  management  oi  the  school^ 
affords  a  atnng  testimony  to  the  practical  philanthropy  i4 
Americans.  In  some  instances  tiie  managers— designated  var- 
iously Commissioners,  Directors,  Trustees,  &c.,  wnose  duties 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  "  Committee''  with  us — are  paid 
for  their  services,  but  so  small  a  sum  that  their  o&»  is  almoat 
honoraiy ;  while  generally  it  is  so  altogether. 

The  yonng  persons  whom  Magistrates  are  empowered  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  the  Direi^on  of  l?keventive  or  Betor- 
matory  Schools  are  described  as  follows  : 

Ist.  Children  coDvicted  of  crimiaal  oflfencea. 
Sod.  Those  who  are  committed  aa  street  beggars  or  vsgruita. 
3rd.  Children  whose  parents  ask  th^r  amuission  for  iaoorrtgjU* 
habits  or  vicious  ooDuact. 

In  this  section  are  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates. 
"When  oommitted  at  the  request  of  parents  the  offence  with 
which  they  are  usually  charged  is  stubbornness;"  under  this 
head  are  comprehended  many  petty  violations  of  the  law  and  of 
filial  da^. 

4th.  Children  whose  parents  from  moral  depravitj  or  otherwise  ire 
incapable  or  nnwilUng  to  taks  care  of  them.  * 

At  some  institutions  all  these  classes  are  received,  as  at  the 
House  of  Sefuge  at  Baltimore,  and  that  at  Philadelphia. 


*  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuge.  ISA^ 
p.  12. 
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Others,  amongst  vhich  are  the  Western  House  of  Befage,  the 
Westborough  State  Sclioo),  and  the  Cinciiiiiali  House  of 
Befuge,  intended  for  such  children  as  would,  if  those  schools 
did  not  exist,  be  committed  to  prison,  admit  only  the  first 
class.  A  third  description  of  schools  receive  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  class,  while  a  fourth,  which  is  atrictlj  preventive 
in  character,  limits  its  operations  to  unconvicted  children, 
either  indigent  orphans,  or  the  children  of  vicious  or  destitute 
parents,  or  unrulj  children  from  respectable  families.  Parents 
frequently  place  their  refractory  offspring  in  these  institutions  ; 
but  to  obtain  their  admission  to  some  of  them  Uie  parent 
mnst  procure  their  committal  by  a  Magistrate. 

[f  a  child  has  been  consigned  to  any  school,  otherwise  than 
at  the  awlication  of  his  parent,  opportunity  ia  allowed  to  the 
latter  of  appeal  against  the  sen  tence-<- except  when  the  ohild 
had  been  committed  for  a  serious  offence  to  a  reformatory 
school  instead  of  to  prison — and  if  he  can  prove  himself 
competent  and  willing  to  dischaige  his  duty  towards  his  child, 
he  is  permitted  to  remove  him  from  the  school.  Under  this 
and  certain  otUet  condition^  Mani^ers  of  schools  may 
kfpUy  retain  the  children  committed  to  their  care  during 
tiie  time  for  which  they  may  have  been  sentenced  ;  this  may 
be  for  a  period  of  one  or  more  months,  or  years,  or  for  the 
remainder  of  the  child's  minority.  XJsually,  however,  the 
Managers  may  at  their  discretion  discha^  weir  wards  before 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  or  apjmntice  tiiem  for 
periods  not  extending  bevond  that  at  which  the  youths  shall 
DO  twenty-one,  or  the  girls  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Man- 
agers have  also  power  to  refuse  or  to  discharge  a  child  whose 
case,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  extreme  viciousness,  im- 
becility, hopeless  bodily  infirmity,  &c.,  they  believe  to  be 
unsnited  to  their  institution.  This  privilege,  however,  has  not 
always  been  exercised.  Thus  the  State  Beform  School  at 
Westborongh  recaved  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  a 
Is^  number  of  boys  who  had  long  pursued  a  life  of  crime,  and 
were  so  deeply  depraved  that  instead  of  becoming  reformed 
they  did  but  corrupt  schoolfellows  less  vicious  than  them- 
selves. Magistrates  committed  them  to  the  school  in  the 
desperate  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
Managers  in  receiving  them  were  actuated  by  the  same  be- 
nevolent motive.  Experience,  however,  showed  that  this  was 
a  vital  error,  and  the  institution  was  long  in  recovering  from 
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its  effects.  In  tlie  Niuth  Anuual  Report  the  Chaplain 
vritfls : — 

Of  the  ten  hundred  and  thirty-six  who  hare  left,  I  hare  ucear- 
twned  that  one  hundred  and  fiftr,  or  about  one-seventh,  have  since 
been  oriminall;  convicted.  Of  these,  oearlj  one  hundred,  or  aboDt 
three-fifths,  are  of  those  who  entered  the  school  during'  the  firstyear  ; 
and  they  were  generally  hefore  the  courts  aooo  after  they  were 
charged  or  apprenticed,  whether  they  remained  here  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  Among  them,  are  twenty.three  of  the  twenty-nine 
who  have  been  sent  to  state  prisons  ;  one  for  life,  and  the  rest  fur 
terms  varying  from  one  to  eighteen  years.  One  ia  now  serving  out 
his  eleventh,  and  another  bis  thirteenth  sentence,  since  leaving  the 
school."* 

The  chaplain  then  remarks  that  with  a  huildingsoconstraef- 
ed  as  to  admit  of  more  extensive  classification  and  closer  tiaper- 
vision  the  reclamation  of  even  these  lads  migfit  have  been 
secured.  And  here  he  indicates,  though  apparently  uncon- 
sciously, one  great  defect  in  all  the  earlier  American  institutions. 
Hie  inmates  are  usaallj  congregated  in  one  large  building,  often 
|HiIatial  in  aspect,  and  fitted  up  with  ever/ appliance  for  health 
and  comfort,  but  whose  enormous  size — the  Cincinnati  House 
of  Befuge  is  four  stories  high  besides  the  basement,  and  con- 
tains more  than  250  rooms — renders  impossible  that  indivi- 
dual action  which  is  desirable  even  in  ordinnry  schools,  but  in 
all  of  a  reformatory  character,  absolutely  essentia] ;  for,  as  M. 
Demelz  has  forcibly  expressed  it,  we  must  enter  into  nn^le 
combat  with  him  wliom  we  would  conquer  to  the  love  of  right. 
The  importance  of  individualisation  we  find  recognised  in 
many  of  tlie  reports  before  us,  but  the  means  by  which  alone 
it  can  be  secured,  viz.,  that  division  into  small  groups 
known  as  the  "family  principle,"  have  been  universally  ig- 
nored until  a  very  recent  period.  The  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  established  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  in  Augnst,  J  656  (to 
which  we  have  referred  as  described  in  our  "  Quarterly  Be- 
cord"  of  December,  1856)  claims  to  be  the  lirst  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  adopted  that  expedient ;  and  the  very  favor- 
able aspect  of  this  institntion,  at  the  period  of  its  fin>t  annual 
report,  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  home  feeling  which  has  been 
created,  and  to  the  truly  filial  afiection  inspired  by  the  respec- 
tive matrons  in  tlie  hearts  of  their  adopted  children.  Another 
advantage  resnlting  from  division  into  groups  occapying  dis- 


*  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Westborough  State  Reform  School, 
1856,  p.  38. 
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tinct  dwellings,  is  the  facility  it  affords  forspparatiug  nev 
comers  from  each  other,  by  distribDtiug  them  in  different  fami- 
He  samong  children  who  have  been  already  so  far  reclai  med 
that  the  feeling  of  the  honsehold  is  in  favor  of  right,  and 
operates  beneficially  upon  the  new  member  instead  of  bis  coiv 
rupting  his  companions.  Tosave  the  veil  disposed  ladsat  West- 
boroagh  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  rest,  it  waa  found  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  result  appears 
to  have  been  favorable  as  regarded  the  better  class ;  we  are  not 
informed  what  effect  tbifl  arrangement  had  upon  the  wont,  but 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  being  thrown  together 
they  could  not  but  become  more  corrupt,  and  if  this  conse- 
quence did  ensue,  tlien,  to  that  extent,  the  school,  as  a  refbr- 
matary  institution,  must  be  conmdered  to  have  rather  more 
than  fuled  in  its  object. 

There  has  beeji  no  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  institutions  of  the  importance  of  a 
suitable  building  to  the  success  of  their  undertakii^,  nor  of 
anxious  inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  edifice  would  best  meet 
their  requirements,  neither  was  care  or  money  spared  in  the 
erection ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  until  1856  the  plan  of  separate  dwellings  of  a  simple 
character  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  well  ordered 
home  of  a  Uboring  man,  waa  not  adopted,  smce  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  for  years  in  successfol  operation  at  vuioua 
European  instilutionB. 

In  America  the  vast  stmcture  in  which  the  pupils  were  to 
reside  was  often  completed  before  any  children  were  received, 
and  they  were  then  quickly  drafted  in ;  but  the  gardens  and 
surrounding  grounds  seem  in  some  instances  to  have  been  left 
to  be  cleared  and  laid  out  by  the  inmates.  It  will  perhaps  be 
remembered  by  oar  rewlers  of  what  great  value  the  labor 
of  the  lads  thna  e:^iended  on  their  new  home  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  at  the  Bauhe  Haus,  Mettray,  fied  Hill, 
&c.,  in  attaching  the  boys  to  their  place  of  abode. 

The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  commenced  in  old 
premises  into  which  lai^  numbers  of  children  were  rapidly 
admitted ;  the  building  was  soon  found  to  be  wholly  unsuited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  and  the  directors  happily  re- 
moved their  wards  to  a  more  commodions  edifice  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  prepared,  but  not  before  their  health,  and  the  discip- 
line of  the  institution,  had  suffered  to  a  serious  degree. 
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The  error  of  commenciitg  a  Befomutofy  institntioa  in  « 
cninbToiis,  ill-adapted  edifice  cannot  be  too  earoestlj 
hended.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  suitable  hunae  for 
the  purpose  can  never  be  met  with.   If  the  foanders  are 
wisely  satisfied  to  begin  their  school  with  ver^  few  pupils— or. 
atiil  better,  with  only  one — and  to  add  to  their  aecommodatioa 
gradually  as  their  numbers  increasoj  it  is  possible  that  they 
nray  find  a  cottage,  or  small  farmhonse,  which  will  fonn  an 
appropriate  oocleus  for  their  settlement ;  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble, however,  that  a  building  constructed  for  a  different  pnrpose 
will  perfectly  fulfil  the  requirementa  of  a  reformatory  school, 
and  we  suspect  that  regret  is  often  felt  tliat  some  augmenta- 
tion  of  expense  was  not  incurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
enterprise  m  erecting  a  new  habitation  instead  of  purchasing 
an  <AA  one;  especially  when  it  is  recollected  how  eomparafciTiJj 
slight  that  augmentation  would  have  been  if  the  house  liad 
been  built  with  the  strict  attention  to  economy  and  simplicity 
proper  to  such  an  erection.   Bat  whatever  mischief  may  arise 
from  such  a  mistake  as  this,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  locating  a  reformatory  school 
in  a  huge  ill-arranged  rambling  house.    No  home  fe«io(;  ean 
be  created  within  its  barradc-Hke  walls;  the  absence  of  modern 
appliances  for  efficient  lighting  and  ventilation  render  it 
both  gloomy  and  unhealthy ;  the  incommodious  arrangement 
of  its  aputments  makes  a  large  staff  of  officers  indispensible 
to  ensure  due  snrveillance,  or  if  this  be  not  maintained  the 
children  being  witbont  proper  supervision  will  coinipt  each 
other;  moreover  they  most  oe  seduloasly  kwked  in  to  prevent 
escapes,  so  that  the  sdiool  becomes  in  foot  a  prison,  or  dse 
cases  of  absconding  will  be  frequent.   This  latter  evil  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  with  which  the  Managers  of  Beformato- 
ries  have  to  contend ;  the  pecuniary  loss  it  <nitailB  in  the  purrait 
and  captora  of  crimiiuds  is  very  heavy,  but  its  injurious  eSed^ 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  is  even  more  to  be  dejdwed.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  maintain  a  healthful  tone  in  such  institn- 
tions  unless  the  inmates  regard  their  sojourn  there  as  a  privi- 
lege ;  but  no  such  feeling  can  exist  in  their  minds,  when  all 
attempts  at  flight  are  followed  not  by  expulsion  from  the 
school,  whose  mild  discipline  has  been  abused,  bat  by  a  com- 
pulsory return  to  it.   This  state  of  things  must  continue  uotil 
further  legislation  shall  have  provided  for  the  deserter's  folfiU 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  smtenoe  in  some  more  penal  institu- 
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tion  than  the  Befonnator?.  The  lad  who  ^bots  his  esct] 


has  shown  himself  insensible  to  the  benevolent  care  of  which 
he  has  been  the  object^  and  to  receive  him  back  would  have  a 
deteriorating  effect  upon  his  companions.  He  is  relegated  to 
prison  therefore  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment ; 
an  instance  of  such  relegation,  however  is,  as  might  be  pre- 
dicted, extremely  rare. 

The  Directors  of  some  of  the  American  Heformatoriea  are 
invested  with  power  to  consign,  at  their  discretion,  children 
to  prison,  but  judging  from  the  large  number  of  absconding 
cliildren  who  are  readmitted  into  the  schools,  this  power 
would  appear  not  to  be  exeretsed  with  respect  to  them. 

In  England  no  such  authoritj  exists,  and  as  the  onlv  alter- 
native to  receiving  a  deserter  again  is  tiiat  of  giving  him  his 
liberty — a  premium  on  evasion  not  to  be  thonght  of — the 
Managers  of  English  schools  are  constrained  to  take  back 
their  pupils  as  often  as  these  attempt  to  escape.  The  impedi- 
meut  to  succese,  great  though  it  be,  arising  ont  of  this  necessi- 
ty, is,  however,  only  one  of  a  host  whksb  crowd  the  path  of 
the  practical  reformer.  To  be  able  to  surmonnt  them  he 
must  find  all  his  appliances  plastic  beneath  his  hand,  and  an 
adaptability  to  his  requirements — requirements  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  indicate — is  nowhere  more  essential  than  in  the 
building  devoted  to  his  enterprise. 

The  m^ppy  philanthropiat  who  has  been  tempied  by  its 
apparait  cheapnesa  to  purchase  some  dd  mansion  or  pablio 
institution,  finds  he  has  unwittingly  placed  himself  in  that 
position,  wherein,  to  quote  M.  Deaetz,  "  les  pierres  font  la 
foi/ — that  be  has  aut^ected  himself  to"the  tyranny  of  bricks 
and  mortar  and  sad  experience,  bought  at  the  cost  of  anxiety, 
peenniary  loss,  fruitless  efforts,  and,  far  worse  than  all  else, 
failote  after  fidlore  in  his  attempts  to  xedum  the  young  per- 
sons entrusted  to  his  care,  teacoes  him  the  harshness  of  the 
despotism  to  which  he  has  to  sabmit. 

Though  some  distinction,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made  in  the 
class  of  children  received  in  the  different  institutions  in  Ame- 
rica, the  system  pursued  in  each  is  in  principle  the  same ;  even 
the  most  penal  avow  that  their  aim  is  to  reform  rather  than  to 
punish ;  and  to  encourage  to  well-doing  by  kindness  rather 
than  to  deter  from  evil  by  severity,  is  the  motive  which  actuates 
tile  managers  of  all.   Nor  do  the  means  employed  diffinr  very 
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much  in  the  various  institutions.  A  tluMt  probation,  dtiriti^ 
which  the  manager  is  enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the 
child's  character,  is  nndergnne  on  admission  to  the  two  New 
York  reformatory  schools,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  enforced  else- 
where. A  certain  amount  of  classification  is  adopted  in  all. 
The  sexes  are  nsnally  rigidly  separated,  and  in  aoroe  cases  the 
white  and  colored  children  occupy  distinct  apartments  though 
within  the  same  building.  Numerooa  minor  divisions  indicat- 
ing the  mcval  status  of  the  inm^es  are  met  with  ;  and  in  some 
schools  there  is  a  "  cliras  of  honor"  enjoying  peculiar  privilege?, 
the  members  of  which  arc  distiognisned  by  a  badge,  or  have 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  book.  The  punishments  are  usually 
light,  the  very  term  itself  seems  to  be  considered  objectioDablj 
harsh  at  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Beftige  (one  of  the  more 
penal  schools  be  it  remembered)  where  tney  are  denominated 
•*  privations  they  consist  there  in  privation  from  plsy,  from 
food  other  than  bread  and  water,  kc,  &c.,  the  most  severe 
being-  privation  from  society.  Heavier  punishments  than 
these,  however,  are  inflicted  at  some  schools,  even  corporal  chas- 
tisement being  occasionally  resorted  to. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  some  institutions  receive  children 
of  both  sexes,  thongh  they  are  seldom  permitted  to  assomate. 
The  mischief  which  results  from  placing  boys  and  girls  of  the 
criminal  class  together  has  been  proved  in  this  country  by  ex- 
perience, and  is  recognised  in  America.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  complete  separation  between  them  where  they  in- 
habit the  saow  building  appears  now  also  to  be  felt  to  over- 
balance whatever  advantage  may  arise  from  an  interchange  of 
male  and  femde  labor,  and  to  have  dictated  in  the  United 
States  as  with  ns  the  establishment  of  distin^  iiistitntioDS  for 
each  sex. 

Classiflcation  according  to  age  as  well  as  to  sex  has  been 
found  desirable  in  Ammea,  and  the  importance  of  separatiiw 
the  elder  boys  and  girls  from  the  younger  is  making  itself  f«t 
in  England.  There  the  average  a^  for  reception  into  a  re- 
formatory, range  nominally  from  eight  to  sixteen,  but,  in  fact, 
many  institutions  decline  to  receive  inmates  above  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  In  the  report  for  1857  of  theKinigswood 
Beformatory  it  is  stated  that*  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
which  the  managers  have  had  to  contend  has  arisen  from  the 
advanced  age  which  muiy  of  the  boys  had  attained  before 
being  sent  to  the  school,  in  many  cases  only  just  short  of  the 
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limits  laid  dovn  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.   To  meet  this  evil 
"  the  committee  have  come  toa  resf^uUoanotto  admit aiij  hoj 
into  the  school  whose  age  at  the  time  of  conviction  shall  exceed 
thirteen  years/'  We  believe  that  the  age  of  yoang  pereons  sent 
to  Keformatorj  Schools  is  in  reality  frequently  very  far  above  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Statute,  as  partly  through  ignorance^  but 
often  probably  by  design,  they  are  apt,  as  regards  this  as  well 
as  many  other  points,  greatly  to  mislead  the  authorities  before 
whom  they  are  tried.   We  were  recently  informed  by  the  Lady 
Superintendent  oS  a  large  Reformatory  for  girls,  which  was 
opened  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago^  that  she  felt  sure 
a   considerable  number  of   her  pupiis  were  much  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  one  she  had  reason  to 
suppose,  was  not  less  than  twenty-three  years  old  I 

The  system  appropriate  lo  youngchildreti  is  unsuited  toelder 
delinquents  who  though  scarcely  past  childhood  in  years,  are, 
owing  to  the  well  known  precocity  of  the  criminal  clas^  men 
and  women  in  their  passions,  and  experience  of  the  world. 

In  institutions  so  small  as  the  generality  of  those  in  the 
sister  island  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  the  treatment  to  suit  each 
of  these  two  classes,  or  to  prevent  the  more  advanced  in  years 
and  in  crime  from  ezercuing  a  pernicious  influence  over  the 
rest.    It  19  consequently  mmt  wise  to  refuse  to  mix  them ;  but 


'hitherto  to  be  chiefly  enlisted  in  favor  of  younger  offenders,  so 
that  the  eider  portion  of  those  admissible  by  law,  though  equally 
oljjeets  of  compBSEAon,  are  of  necessity  left  to  be  dealt  with  in 
prison,  perhaps  philanthropists  interested  in  the  cause  of  r&- 
lormation  could  m  no  way  promote  it  more  sorely  than  by 
adding  to  the  very  few  schools  already  in  existence  suited 
to  this  class.  Such  institutions  are  indeed  at  present  more 
urgently  needed  than  those  for  the  very  young,  aa  (he  offenders 
Dommited  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  far  exceed 
in  number  all  below  that  age.  Of  course  if  reformatory 
schools  do  thmr  work  effidently  this  piopwtiaii  will  gradually 
hat  surely  diminiA. 

Befomiatories  for  the  elder  class  of  juvenile  delinquentsmust 
not,  however,  be  confounded  withschoolsofa  more  penal  charac- 
ter recommended  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
and  Destitute  Children,  1853,  and  of  which  the  exjienence  of 
ordinary  reformatory  institutions  increasingly  demonstrates  the 
necessity.   If  such  schools,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 


managers  of  Beformntories  appear 
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Ciltl  Houses  of  Detention  existed,  (lie  commiltal  of  yoang 
pprrons  to  gaol — the  terrible  impress  of  tbe  priton  brand, 

niiglit  be  entirely  avoided.  When  apprehended  thejr  might 
be  at  once  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Detention  to  await  their 
trial.  If  convicted  they  should  remain  there  until  by  good 
conduct  and  well  tested  improvement  they  had  earned  promo- 
tion to  the  milder  stage  of  treatmeut,  viz.,  the  Beformatoiy 
School: 

Association  with  aduU  prisoners  is  acknowledged  on  all 

hands  to  be  the  child's  destruction,  yet,  what  short  of  this 
fate  can  be  nrore  revolting  to  all  of  us  accustomed  to  inter- 
course with  children,  than  immuring  a  little  creature  of  six  or 
seven  years  old*  or  even  a  boy  or  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve,  in 

*  In  his  valuable  evidence  before  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children,  1853,  Mr,  Sergeant 
Berwick,  Q.C.,  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  City  of 
Corit  Gaol,  who  says  *'  At  your  requeet  I  beg  to  send  you  the  fore- 
going list  of  56  persons  in  gftol  this  day*  all  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  tome  at  tit  tender  age  iff  gix  yean,  committed  for  b^cgiug 
in  the  sbvets."  These  children  were  not,  however,  placed  iasolitude* 
the  construction  of  the  prison  scarcely  permitting  even  of  elasufica- 
tion,  but  a  further  statement  by  Mr.  Berwick  shows  the  fearAiI  price 
they  paid  for  companionship.      I  have  frequeotly  tried  children  for 
very  serious  offences,  who  were  so  small  that  the  turnkey  in  the 
dock  has  been  obliged  to  hold  them  up,  in  order  that  1  mi^ht  see 
them;  and  in  no  case  of  that  kind  have  I  not  found  that  the  child  was 
brought  to  that  state  of  crime  by  committal  for  a  month  for  begging 
to  the  society  of  experienced  juvenile  offenders  among  whom  he  was 
placed    I  tried  one  child  last  October  for  two  distinct  cases  of 
hfiusebreaking ;  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  child  lifted  up  that  I 
might  ste  him;  of  course  I  investigated  the  case  very  narrowly  to  dis- 
cover in  nhat  way  he  had  been  trained  su  precociously  to  vice ;  and 
it  turm  d  nut  that  he  had  been  taken  up  in  the  far  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  the  County  Cork  for  begging,  and  sent  for  a  month  to 
gaol.a  d  thatafter  tbe  month  be  had  coma  out  an  experienced  boose- 
breaker." 

A  paragraph  has  recently  [December  1657]  gone  the  round  of  tbe 
Press,  ^tating  that  a  child  only  five  years  of  age  is  imprisoned  in 
Devizes  gaol.  Inquiry  has  proved  tbe  statement  to  be  correct,  bat 
it  has  also  shown  that  the  circumstance  resulted  from  the  benevolent 
wish,  on  the  part  of  tbe  committing  magistrate,  not  to  separate  the 
little  creature  from  its  family,  three  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a 
mother,  who  were  all  sent  to  prison  for  vagrancy.  These  four  chil> 
dren  would  have  been  suitable  subjects  for  such  an  Industrial  School 
as  ts  contemplated  under  the  new  Act ;  and  so,  probably,  would 
two  others  have  been  who  were  undergoing  their  sentence  of  a 
month's  imprisonment  in  separate  confinement,  at  the  same  time  and 
iu  the  same  gaol,  their  offence  being  rick-burning  (they  had  by  acci- 
dent, but  through  carelessness,  set  fire  to  a  rick  while  at  play) ;  sad 
their  ages  respectively  six  and  seven  I 
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a  prison  cell  to  pass  many  hours  of  the  da;  and  the  whule  of 
the  dark  and  silent  night,  in  total  solitude  I  There  pre  few  pro- 
bably of  our  readers  who  cannot  rfcall  some  period  of  their 
early  lifej  when  it  was  terrible  to  be  left  alone  and  in  darkness, 
even  where  everything  sroand  them  was  familiar,  and  their 
best  loved  ixieuda  were  near  enonsh  to  be  sammoned  by  a  call* 
Let  them  then  imagine  the  mental  tcrture  of  the  child,  who, 
listening  to  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  warderfinds  himself  for 
the  first  time  the  inmate  uf  a  gloomy  cell  in  a  vast  prison,  where 
in  addition  to  the  strange  and  awful  aspect  of  the  building, 
every  object  is  to  his  mind  overshadowed  by  the  undefined 
terrors  of  the  law. 

"  Do  I«t  roe  out,  sir.  do  I  I  will  be  a  good  child,  that  I  will.  Do 
letniesee  mother— do  let  me  out, "are  words  that  ooeday  may  move  the 
hearts  and  the  common  sense  not  to  say  the  justice  of  our  legislators.  ■ 
Perchance  a  baby-imprisoning  adrocate  may  be  visiting  one  of  our 
gaots  and  find  himself  as  I  have  been,  seized  by  a  little  one  pleading 
for  deliverance,  and  thinking  from  his  inexperience  that  they  child 
is  mad,  call  for  a  six  foot  turnkey  to  rescue  faim  from  such  a  grasp. 

They  are  such  naoghty  children^"  says  the  officer,  **  they  make 
such  a  noise,  crying  day  and  night  and  calling  out  to  one  another,  we 
don't  like  putting  them  into  the  dark  cell  for  fear  of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest, for  the  parson  would  be  sure  to  go  against  us,  if  anything 
snoald  happen.  The  only  thing  that  keeps  'em  quiet  is  the  chaplain's 
drawing  lessons  with  which  they  are  mightily  pleased.  They  wipe 
op  their  tears  when  he's  coming  and  forget  they  are  in  a  gaol  wheu 
tbev  see  on  their  slates  a  borsa  galloping  over  a  ditch,  or  a  cottage 
with  a  garden  gate.  I  bav*nt  patience  with  such  little  vagabonds, 
they  ask  sndi  odd  questions ;  one  of  them  aetnally  wanted  to  know 
the  way  home  the  otner  morning  when  diwharged !" 

The  foregoing  passage  is  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Kev.  W.  C. 
Osborn,  the  zeuous  and  benevolent  chaplain  of  the  Bath  Gaol, 
who  has  long  and  unceasingly  raised  bis  voice  against  tho 
enormity  of  committing  children  to  prison.  Not  only  has  he 
demonstrated  its  cruelty  towards  them,  but  its  ruinous  conse- 
quences as  regards  a«aety,  as  a  child  who  has  once  been  within 
a  prison,  even  where  the  separate  system  prevails,  as  at  Bath, 
generally  remains  a  criminal  for  life.  In- his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  already  referred  to,  he  says : — 

**  The  prison  system  deals  with  children  aa  with  adults,  and  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  they  can  make  the  same  appeals  to  the 
magistrates  if  anjrtbinj;  is  conU^ry  to  their  wishes.  They  are  lucked 
np  alone,  which  is  in  itielf  a  very  bad  thing  for  children.  Wken 
mirhargad  they  ar»  nuaibend  among  the  eriannal  cUua,  and  looked 
upon  as  heroes,  and  become  instrnmentt  of  elder  cruninals  to  carry 
out  their  wicked  transaotions."  And  again,  **  We  find  that  after 
duldroi  have  been  in  our  prison,  the  chances  are  tlhree  to  one  that 
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thej  will  becoma  criminal.  I  have  had  so  many  cases  ^^oagbt  under 
m/notice  that  it  hait  become  stereotyped  in  roy  own  mind  that  wbt  n 
once  ihey  have  been  in  gnol  I  quite  expect  thej  will  be  numberetl 
ftmong  the  criminal  claas.!"* 

How  many  ihousandB  ere  t}iere  of  fond  parents  vho  kiiow- 
inghow  essential  to  the  veil  being  of  their  offspring  are  s)  m  patliT 
aud  oompanionsbip,  cbeerfa)  Burroundinga,  piny,  sunshine,  aiid 
the  pure  free  air,  make  ererv  effort  rather  than  that  tlifse  shonld 
be  wanting,  and  feel  themselves  far  more  than  repaid  for  all  the 
sacrifices  undergone  to  secure  them,  by  the  merry  laughter 
and  joyous  health-beaming  countenances  of  their  little  ont-s — 
surely  if  they  did  bat  realue  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  hun- 
dredri  of  such  yonng  creatures  are  passing  the  weary  time  in  a 
prison  cell,  out  off  from  the  pursuits  and  influences  natural  to 
their  age,  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  discipline  under  which 
*  even  the  physical  and  mental  healtli  of  grown  men  at  times  suc- 
cnmbj  they  would  cry  with  one  voice  for  the  abolition  of  such 
horrors!  'rrue,  it  issaid tbattlierearechildrenwhoeven  prefer 
the  gaol  to  tharovn  wretched  homes — what  an  appalling  taie  of 
previous  misery  doessuch  a  preference  unfold  I~and  that  other.^ 
though  their  first  detention  is  a  severe  infliction,  sooti  become 
used  to  a  prison,  and  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  hardened 
iudifference.   Such  callousness  is  a  sonrcely  less  evil  to  the  un- 
happy child  than  the  agonising  terror  which  beset  liim  when 
first  he  found  himself  alone  in  gaol.  It  shows  cl^rly  that  upon 
him  prison  discipline  lua  produced  do  good  effect,  and  it 
affords  "  assurance  doubly  sure"  that  very  soon  he  will  ag^in 
come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law.  + 

If  to  eonsign  children  to  prison  is  morally  wrong,  it  is  no 
less  wrong  in  respect  toeconomy.  The  massive  edifice, involving 
expensive  appliances  of  modern  science  to  provide  for  the  phy- 
sical well-being  of  persons  whose  mode  of  life  is  so  artifictal  as 

*  Report  of  U.  G.  Ocni^tteaoaDMtitatettdGriibiiia]  Children, 
1663. 

t  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  of  Aberdeen*  writes  in  a  letter,  dated  No- 
vember 3rd,  1857*  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  quote  : — "  When 
these  Acts  [the  Industrial  Schools,  and  Reformatory  Schools'  Actb] 
are  amended,  1  hope  some  other  punishment  nill  be  subatiluted  for 
that  of  imprisonment,  which  I  think,  for  children,  has  almost  alwajs 
a  very  bad  effect.  We  hare  two  children  in  prison  jnst  now  for 
desertion,  one  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Act,  for  three  months,  and 
one  under  Mr.  Dunlop's,  fur  ten  days.  Several  boys  had  run  avsy 
from  the  Reformatory,  and  I  thought  it  the  hast  way  to  show  them 
that  wc  considi^red  it  a  very  grave  offence,  though  I  think  that  a 
good  flof^ging,  which  I  generally  disapprove  of,  would  be  a  much 
more  suitable  punishment." 
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that  of  most  priaoners,  ereoted  at  great  cost  to  def;  the  atnngUi 
and  ingenaity  of  men,  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  diildren.  A 
building  of  far  humbler  pretensions  would  be  suffident  to  detain 
thetnin  safe  custody,  though  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape itshouid,  uiibke  the  Keformatory  School,be  rendered  secure 
walla  and  locks.  Means  of  providing  for  the  due  separa- 
tion of  children  awaiting  their  trial  womd  be  required,  and 
celts  for  tlie  refractory  would  of  course  be  indi^iensable; 
these  would  probably  resemble  such  as  now  exist  in  Reforma- 
tories, but  would  be  more  freely  used.  The  whole  discipline 
of  the  institution  would  indeed  be  much  more  penal  than 
that  of  the  Keforraatory  in  order  that  the  child  might  feel  his 
admission  to  the  latter  a  great  gain,  and  entertain  a  wholfr* 
some  dread  of  being  sent  back  (in  case  of  ill  conduct)  to 
the  House  of  Detention.  Children  whose  offences  were 
but  the  casuul  result  of  parental  neglect  or  destitution 
might  soon  be  advanced  to  the  Beformatory  School ; 
while  those  who  had  become  hardened  in  crime  would 
require  a  long  period  of  probation.  The  progress  of  each  in- 
dividual might  beindicated  by  marks  earned  by  good  conductfin- 
dastry,&c..andtbeBemighttoBcertainextentregulate  his  removal 
from  the  jEloose  of  Detention,  and  his  final  discharge  from  the 
Reformatory ;  but  both  these  events  should  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  governors  of  the  respective  institutions,  who 
alone  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  each  individual  for  a  milder 
discipline  or  for  freedom.  On  the  evils  of  ^iffi^'Wntencesi  the 
Jtev.  Sydney  Turner  writes 

As  the  Act  now  stands  the  offender  must  rema'm  in  the  school 
for  the  full  period  for  which  the  Magistrate  has  sentenced  him,  un- 
less discharged  by  Uie  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  that  is,  in 
effect,  if  incorrigible  and  corrupting  others  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  ha  is  receiving  any  benefit  himself,  he  cannot  be  dismissed  ;  if 
greatly  improving  and  reformed,  he  cannot  be  sent  oat  and  rewardt-d 
Djr  an  earlier  re-entrance  into  life.  No  Beformatory  School,  1  be- 
lieve, can  work  effectually  unless  its  Managers  have,  and  are  known 
to  have,  the  power  of  discharge  fully  and  entirely  confided  to  them. 
They  being  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  the  Government  for  thii 
and  every  other  power  and  privilege  they  are  entrusted  with/ 

Misconduct  of  a  serious  nature  at  the  Beformatory  School 
should  be  punished  by  relation  to  the  House  of  Detention. 


Reformatory  Schools,"  a  Letter  by  the  Bev.  Sydney  Twur. 
Londftn :  Hatchard,  185&. 
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A  provision  snob  as  this  has  been  already  made  in  France, 
where,  in  1850  it  was  enacted  "That  penal  colonies  shall  be 

established  in  Algeria,  for  joung  offenders  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonment,  and  /or  thote  who  after  being  admiUed 
into  the  Reformatory  School,  prove  themtelvet  unworthy  of  i$e 
advaiUagee*'*  Attempts  to  escape  should  be  regarded  as 
among  the  gravest  offences  tlie  inmate  of  a  Reforniatftiy  can 
commit,  and  should  of  course  entail  degradation  to'  the  pro- 
bationary stage. 

Kingswood,  we  learn  from  the  Beport  already  quoted,  has 
suffered  severely  from  lads  abscondingj  and  the  Cororaittee 
state  that  it  is  an  evil  which  "  they  can  only  hope  to  see 
effectually  counteracted  by  the  setting  apart  of  eatablishments 
as  distinctly  Penal  Kefonnatories  to  which  the  refractory  in- 
mates of  other  Beformatoriea  might  be  transferred  for  the 
remainder  of  their  original  period  of  detention,"  or,  we  would 
add,  until  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  milder  treat- 
ment. During  the  year  ending  the  dOth  of  September  last, 
no  fewer  than  17  boys  out  of  an  average  number  of  47  in  the 
Beformatory  made  their  escape,  (some  of  them  as  often  as 
thrjw  or  four  times),  and  of  these,  two  had  not  been  recovered 
at  the  date  of  the  Beport.t  The  cost  of  recapturing  runawaj^s 
forms  a  serious  item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school — a*  it 
does  in  that  of  the  American  institutions — while  the  moral 
difficulties  resulting  from  these  frequent  escapes  can  searoelj  be 
over  estimated. 

•  "  Juvenile  Criminals,"  by  Joseph  Adsbead.    Manchester :  Hani- 
son  and  Son,  1856. 

We  learn  that  no  such  colonies  bave  ;et  been  established,  bo  that 
this  enactment  of  the  French  Legislature  remains  at  present  a  dead 
letter;  meanwhile  the  want  of  them  is  severely  felt,  as  the  fbllowii^ 
extract  fVom  a  Report  by  M.  Demetz,  to  the  Minister  of  the  lat^ 
rior,  Gofficiently  proves  :— 

■*J*08eTume  permettre.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  enteraioant  ee 
travail  d'attirer  votre  attention  d'une  ro&niere  toute  particnliere, 
sur  I'urgence  d'&tabler  des  Colonies  repressives  bors  de  France 
eonformemeDt&rArticle  10,delaloide  1850,  o(kseraientenTo;£tles 
jeunes  detenus  insubordonnes,  dont  la  presence  au  mlliea  de  leui 
caroarades  est  danprerense. 

Cette  espece  deportation  ezercera  une  tr^s  salutaire  intimidation, 
et  Tous  verrez  aniiii.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  s'accomplir  dans  lei 
mMIleures  conditions  possibles  d'amendement,  I'tBUvre  de  rSj^ngr^ 
tion,  que  votre  administration  poursuet  avectant  de  sile  et  de  pers^ 
Trance." 

t  Fourth   Annual  Beport  of  Kingswood  Keformatory  School, 
October,  18S7. 
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It  will  be  at  once  jKrceived  that  the  system  we  have  endeaTourpd 
very  briefly  to  sketch,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  established 
in  our  Prisons  scarce  four  years  ago,  but  which  hns  already  pro- 
daced  results  so  striking,  as  to  fix  on  In  land  the  eyes  of  all 
interested,  in  the  vrelfare  of  humanily,  and  tu  fill  their  hearts 
\vith  the  hope— nay,  with  the  assurance  that  the  hard  problem. 
How  can  crime  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  attainable  point? 
lias  tliere  been  triumphantly  solved.* 

The  substitution,  where  juvenile  offenders  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  of  Houses  of  Detention  fur  prisons,  would  we  believe  set 
Ht  rest  for  ever  the  much  disputed  question  whether  imprison- 
ment  prior  to  admission  to  the  Heforrnatory  School  be  desira* 
ble  or  the  reverse.  Opinions  deserving  of  the  highest  respect 
may  be  quoted  on  both  sides,  hut  the  majority  of  persons 
practically  ncquai7ited  with  the  manngement  of  Reformatories 
agree  with  M.  Demetz  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Treasurer  to  tlie  Bedhill  f'arm  School,  he  writes : — 

Metirai/,  February  27M. 

Hv  Dear  Friend — You  wish  to  consult  me  oo  the  question  wbe> 
tber  It  is  better  to  send  children  direct  to  Reformatory  Schools,  on 
tbeir  being  sentenced,  or  to  let  thera  pass  some  time  in  prison. 

My  answer  will  be  *  yes'  or  '  no*  according  to  drcumstanees. 

If  the  bo7  is  placed  in  a  separate  cell  immediately  on  his  appre- 
hensifin,  and  kvpt  from  all  bad  asyociatloos,  I  shoald  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  ttie  advant^  which  may  result  from  a  disci- 
pline which  exercises  from  the  first,  a  salutary  intimidation.  The 
hoy  placed  in  some  degree  before  his  own  conscience,  (which  has 
been  called  *  the  voice  of  God'}  will  have  time  to  reflect — to 
convince  himself  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  have  been 
those  passed  in  innocence.  Labor,  which  till  then  had  been  an  ob- 
ject of  antipathy,  becomes  a  necessity,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure  ;  for 
the  greatest  privation  that  one  can  inflict  on  bim  id  solitude,  is  to 
take  work  from  him.  Thus  disposed,  his  arrival  in  the  midst  of  his 
new  companions  will  bring  no  danger  to  them.  He  will  have  time  in 
the  cell  to  lay  aside  the  turbulent  disposition  be  has  contracted  in 
the  world.  He  will  bend  40  much  more  easily  to  the  hardships  of 
the  School,  because  he  will  bavc  been  subjected,  previously,  to  the 
more  severe  ones  of  the  prison.  His  first  imprea&ion  on  arriving 
will  be  that  of  gratitude,  and  he  will  show  himself  open  to  the  whole- 
some impalsei  which  we  endeavor  to  awaken  in  his  heart. 

But  it  the  boy,  on  his  apprehension  be  mixed  up  with  other  pri- 

*  For  full  information  respecting  the  system  pursued  in  the  Irish 
Convict  Prisons,  and  its  results,  see  "  The  Purgatory  of  Prisoners,"* 
by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shiplev,  M.A.  London  :  Masters,  33,  Aldersgate 
ttreet,  1857 ;  and  "A  Paper  on  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons."  by 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  London; 
Parker  and  Son,  West  Sn  and,  1837. 
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soners,  be  will  ac^aira  their  vioes,  instead  of  oorrectin^  his  own. 
WithoQt  supervision  b;  da;,  and  especially  by  nigbt,  as  happens  bat 
too  often  in  our  'pritont  de preventiffi,'  his  morals  will  become  cor- 
rupted, he  will  acquire  habitu  of  idleness,  and  bis  admission  to  tbe 
School  will  appear  to  him  an  asvraration  of  his  punishment ;  the 
work  he  will  be  subjected  to  will  ne  the  more  painful,  in  proportioo 
to  the  length  of  time  durii^  which  he  has  been  doing  nothing.  Ger- 
tainlv  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  far  better  tha*:  the  boj 
should  be  sent  directly  without  bein^  previously  committed  for  trial, 
as  may  happen  under  our  laws  when  the  boy  is  not  actually  criminid. 

There  are,  therefore,  as  to  moral  health  as  well  a*  phjsieal, 
methods  of  treatment  which  may  be  good  or  bad  accordiog'  to  thor 
appIicatioQ.         •         •  • 

Dbmrs.* 

BigoroQs  confinement,  if  it  can  be  had  without  the  contami- 
nation of  a  gaol^  is  what  M.  Demetz  r^ards  as  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  Beformatorj.   To  avoia  the  contamination  of 
a  gaol  is  the  aim  of  those  who  oppose  previous  iminisonment, 
though,  even  if  their  opposition  prove  snnsessful,  tliej  will 
not  be  able  under  the  present  state  of  things  whoH/  to  preserve 
the  child  from  the  prison  taint,  since  he  must  go  there  io 
await  his  trial.    By  the  adoption  of  Houfes  of  Uetention,  the 
opponents  of  imprisonment  wonld  behold  their  desire  falfilled, 
while  we  beb'eve  thwe  who  now  advocate  incaKeration  under 
the  conviction  of  its  necessity  as  a  deterrent,  and  as  a  means 
of  subduing  the  evil  propensities  of  the  delinquent^  would  find 
the  proposed  sj'stetn  far  more  efiicieut  to  secure  their  object 
than  that  whioh  is  now  in  operation,  and  free  from  the  risk 
iuseparable  from  the  latter  of  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 

We  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  Schools. 

The  employments  in  which  the  children  engage  are  "  house- 
wifery" and  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  for  the  boys  whose  labor 
is  frequently  contracted  for  by  external  employers,  agriculture 
or  simple  handicrafts,  such  as  shoe-making,  light  carpentry, 
making  photograph  cases,  umbrella  frames,  &c.  Bimcalty, 
however  is  met  with  in  obtaining  suiEcient  employment  for 
them  in  the  latter  trades,  and  where  the  position  of  the  school 
is  favorable,  agricultural  occupation  appears  to  be  prefwred. 
Tlie  time  allotra  to  labor  is  very  moderate.    In  one  school  slmia 


•  Times.  Uarch  80th  1658. 
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does  it  reach  hours  in  the  daj,  and  that  fur  oii)^  a  short 
period  of  the  year ;  while  in  other  institutions  it  falls  so  much 
belov  this  nniouut  that  a  general  average'  has  been  estimated  at 
six  hours  a  day.  The  time  allowed  for  sleep,  meals  and  re- 
creation is  very  liberal,  while  four  or  even  six  hours  daily  aro 
devoled  to  mental  iustruclion.  The  girls  of  course  receive 
their  lessons  from  female  teacliers,  and  these  are  also  employed 
occasionally  in  the  boys' school  for  the  younger  pupils.  In  the 
3Ut  Report  of  the  first  Beformatory  founded  m  America  it  is 
stated. 

The  emplojment  of  a  female  teacher  for  the  locreat  olus  In  the 
boys  school  cotnmeoced  this  year  as  an  ex{>enmeQt,  has  we  tbioltf  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  softening  and  ele- 
rating  influences  of  ftmala  training  have  been  vwy  evidmit  among 
the  boys,  and  their  improvement  mentally  aad  monlly,  highly  gra- 
tifying. 

At  the  Westborongh  Beform  School  also,  the  employment 
of  female  teachers  has  proved  eminently  snccessful.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  matron  in  the  institutions  for  boys,  is  r^rded 
as  highly  important ;  and  we  find  it  meutioued  that  a  lady  is 
employed  as  superintendaut  of  their  workroom. 

Instruction  on  Sundays  is  asnally  given  by  voluntary  teach- 
ers, whose  benevoleut  aid  is  constanUy  referred  to  by  the  mana- 
gers \rith  admiration  and  gratitude.  Ladies  visiting  commit- 
Ues  are  al^  very  active,  and  their  services  are  highly  appreci- 
ated. The  advantage  to  the  children  is  felt  to  be  very  great, 
which  results  from  their  being  thua  brought  frequently  into 
contact  with  persons  far  above  them  in  social  position,  hut 
whose  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  teaches  the  pupils  to 
regard  them  as  friends. 

The  subjects  taught  at  these  schools  do  not  generally  extend 
beyond  those  belonging  to  a  very  plain  education,  but  occasion- 
ally, as  at  the  Westborough  Iteform  School,  they  include  even 
algebra  and  astronomy.  Singing  is  commonly  taught,  and  is 
believed  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  children. 
Almost  every  institution  has  its  lending  library,  to  which  great 
importance  is  attached  as  a  valuable  agent  in  promoting  refor- 
mation,— the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  to  borrow  books  is 
regarded  as  a  severe  punishment  by  the  children.  The  collec* 
tion  to  which  they  have  access  is  frequently  lai^.  The  sum 
amiropriated  to  the  support  and  increase  of  the  library  in  the 
Western  House  of  Bi'fuge amounted  in  1855, to  116  dols.  25  cts.. 
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vhich  had  been  raiaed  dmrging  an  entrance  feeof  10  centt 
on  visitors  to  the  institution. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  at  each  of  these  sclioob 
ve  are  nut  able  accuratelj  to  calcatate  from  tlie  data  before  m. 
In  the  Beport  for  1856  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Befuge,  it  is  stated 
to  be,  "with  the  existing  high  prices  for  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,"  not  less  than  100  dols.  per  annum;  while  a  rough  estimate 
founded  upon  the  number  of  inmates  and  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  the  Westborough  School,  and  also  of  the  Wesfeni 
House  of  Kefuge,  raises  it  nbove  that  sum.  At  the  Plnladet- 
phia  House  of  Befuge  it  falls  rather  below  it ;  perhaps  there- 
fore, 1 00  dols.  \£,iO  1 6s.  8d.]  may  be  taken  as  the  average  co»t.* 

The  outlay  is  usually  met  by  grants  from  the  State  and  from 
the  local  treasury  whether  couuty  or  city,  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, by  the  proceeds  of  the  childreu'a  labor,  which  in  someiu- 
atancea — as  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Houses  of 
Befttge— approaches  one  third  of  tlie  wbde  expenditure,  and 
occasionally  by  payments  from  parents,  who  voluntarily  place 
theirchiidren  in  the  institutions;  with  respect,  however,  to  this 
latter  source,  there  appearis  to  be  no  stringent  rule.  As  re- 
gards compulsory  payment,  by  the  parents  of  children  wlio 
haveoomeundertheanimadversion  of  the  law,  an  Act  was  passed 


*  The  cost  per  headj  iDclnding  all  establishment  expenses  at  Red- 
bill  wu,  in  I855,£S8  5r.6dl,  showing  a  oondderabledeoreaserinee  thm 
preceding  vear.when  it  amounted  1:0232  0«.  1  Xd, — [Report  of  tbePhiU 
aDthro|uc  Farm  School,  1656.1  The  cost  at  Hettray,  indading  all 
establishment  expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  patronage  after  departure, 
for  the  year  ending  May,  \8b6,  was  a  trifle  under  £\  1  per  head,  after 
deducting  the  value — about  £8  or  £9 — of  tbe  bo^'s  labour.  [Irish 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXIV.,  p.  982.]  At  Kingawood,  nukiog 
no  deduction  for  labour  (hitherto  a  small  item),  it  amouots  to  somt  - 
thing  more  than  j£24.— [Annual  Report,  1857.]  At  the  House  of 
Befuge,  Glasgow,  to  about  £\5,  exclusive  of  the  boys' earnings, 
which  rather  more  than  cover  tbe  expenditure  for  the  wages  of  the 
trades  masters.  Tbe  total  outlay  for  maintaining  the  Reformatory 
atBuxtoo.NorfoIk.in  1866,was£8144s.ld.,or£23  18s.lld.perbemd, 
the  averse  number  of  boys  being  34>  whose  a^^gre^te  earnings 
amounted  to  ^143  10s.  3i}.  In  the  abore  expenditure  are  in- 
cluded £32  I6s.  8d.  for  furniture,  and  £14  13s.  5d.  deposited 
in  tbe  SavingB'  Bank  to  the  boys'  accounts.  It  covers  the  expense 
of  the  rations  of  the  six  officers  employed,  and  tbe  salarica 
of  five,  tbe  wages  of  the  shoemaker  being  diarg|«d  to  a  separate 
account.  "  The  effect  of  this  school,"  we  are  infoitned,  *'  has 
been  greatly  to  reduce  tbe  eases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  At 
the  last  assise  for  the  county  there  was  not  one  case ;  in  tbe  citj 
one  only,  and  at  tlw  Quarter  Sesaioni  it  was  the  lame,  excepting 
that  the  one  case  in  the  dty  was  aeqnitted.** 
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in  1S56, — ve  believe  in  the  State  of  ilassachnaetts — em- 
jmwering  the  managers  of  schools,  when  thej  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  levT  the  expense  of  maintenance  upon  parents  or 
gaardians ;  out  up  to  that  time  aach  a  regulation  is  rarelj  even 
hinted  at,  aa  possibly  juat  and  desirable.  On  the  contrary  it 
seems  tu  be  oonsiderra  necessary  to  defend,  bj  numerous  and 
well-weighed  arguments,  the  course  pursued  in  depriving  the 
])areiit  of  his  child,  however  negligent  the  parent  may  have 
shown  liinibelf  to  be ;  and  far  from  calling  on  him  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  offspring's  support,  and  education,  the  care  of  the 
manager!!  is  directed  to  protecting  themselveiii  from  a  claim  on 
his  part  for  compensation  fur  his  cliild's  services,  a  clause  to  this 
effect  being  frequently  inserted  in  the  charters  of  these  insti- 
tutions. No  doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  ven  different 
8tate  of  the  labour  market  in  the  New  as  compared  with  the 
()Id  World,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  the  dutiet  of  such  parents  are  not  yet 
recognized  in  the  United  States,  so  clearly  as  are  their  primleget, 
a  subject,  however,  on  which,  in  point  ol  time,  we  are  but  little 
in  advance  of  our  transallantio  brethren. 

A  clearty  defined  and  elaborate  system  of  apprenticesiiip 
forms  a  part  of  the  economy  of  all  these  institutions.  Its  pro- 
visions are  incloded  in  their  charters,  and  it  is  to  this  outlet 
tbat  they  look  for  the  disposal  of  their  inmates.  Some  of 
them  indeed,  as  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  make  it  their 
principal  object,  retaining  the  children  only  long  enough  to  iui- 
prore  their  physical  stale,  to  impbuit  in  their  hearts  good  prin- 
ciples, and  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education, 
before  transferring  them  to  the  care  of  an  employer,  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  home  influences  and  discipline.  Here  we 
find  the  value  of  the  family  principle  fully  appreciated ;  and, 
as  re^rds  well  disposed  children,  the  system  by  which  that 
principle  is  brought  into  action  appears  to  work  admirably. 
The  want  of  apprentices  in  agricultural  districts  is  so  great 
that  difficulty  has  been  felt,  not  in  finding  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  children  for  the  homes.  A  tKculiarly  gratifying 
circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  demand  from  Illinois,  was 
the  voluntary  formation  in  several  farming  neighbourhoods  of 
associationa  whose  special  object  it  was  made  to  watch  over  the 
children,  that  might  be  entrusted  to  any  of  their  members  or 
friends.  This  was  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  a  Patronage 
Sociefy ;  such  have  long  existed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
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such  we  must  have  here,  before  our  reformatory  system  will  be 
complele.  Yer^  few  compliintsare  ever  heard  of  iU-treatment 
on  the  part  of  masters,  or  inistresaea ;  on  the  cuntrary,  the  state* 
ments  of  the  School  Managers,  and  the  letters  from  apprentices 
and  employers  appended  to  the  reports  testify  most  hoDorably 
to  the  deep  and  active  interest  they  take  in  their  wards.  Tliese, 
though  frequently  bound— more  especially  the  girls — as  do- 
mestic servants,  are  often  treated  by  their  employers  as  if  tUey 
were  their  children,  and  placed  by  them  on  an  equality  iu  all 
respects  with  their  own  offspring.  1  nstances  are  by  no  means 
rare  iu  which  they  have  been  adopted  by  persons  of  wealth  and 
station;  but  they  more  generally  are  placed  in  small  households 
where  they  labor  witli  their  employers.  This  is  the  position 
best  suited  to  the  class  of  persons  sent  forth  by  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, here  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
small  employers  of  labor  whom  we  should  seek  to  interest  in 
their  behalf.  They  it  is  who  can  be^ti  aid  them  at  the  must 
critical  point  in  their  upward  progress — the  moment  when  they 
return  to  the  world  to  put  into  practice^  the  lessons  of  hone»t  in- 
dustry and  of  yelf-contrpl  lliey  liavelately  learned,  aud  to  do  which 
may  prove  too  difiicult  a  task  for  their  yet  nutried  virtue,  if  i  hey 
be  not  strengthened  bythewarmand  active  sympatliy,and  watch- 
ful care  of  their  master  or  mistress,  who  is  often  their  only  friend. 
There  is  no  want  of  generosity  in  the  class  of  which  we  speak ; 
indeed  in  practical  benevolence  and  self-sacrificing  charity  they 
often  leave  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  rauk  far  behind-  It 
needs  but  an  appeal  to  theii  hearts  to  obtain  a  ready  response. 
In  the  town  of  Birmingham,  for  instance,  a  noble  example  has 
been  afforded  of  their  kindly  feeling.  In  18^0  the  Kecorder 
of  that  Borough  adopted  the  plan  of  returning  to  their 
friends  or  employees  when  fit  aud  willing  to  recave  them, 
juvenile  delinquents  convicted  before  him  of  their  first  offence, 
or  whom  he  had  otherwise  reason  to  believe  were  not  hard- 
ened in  crime.  Since  that  period  no  fewer  than  407  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  class  of  artizans  and  small  shopkeepers,  have 
thus  taken  back  into  their  families  young  offenders  from  the 
dock,  and  have  often  with  tears  in  their  eyes  implored 
the  judge  to  restore  the  guilty  youth  to  them,  even  when  his 
offence  had  beeu  against  themselves,  rather  thau  that  he  should 
be  consigned  to  ^1.* 


*  "Suggeations  for  the  BepreseioD  of  Crime."  M.  D.  Hill. 
Recorder  of  Birmingham.    London :  Parker  and  Son,  1657i  p-  601. 
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We  Imve  said  that  with  well  disposied  children  the  npprcD- 
ticiug  system  sppears  to  work  SDCceBRfuUy.  1%e  anral;  street 
boy  or  girl,  however,  is  ilnfit  fur  ordinary  family  life  until 
after  years  of  careful  training  ;  and  wliere,  as  seems  to  be  but 
too  often  the  case  in  Amtrica,  they  are  apprenticed  before  their 
reformation  is  coniptfted  or  scarcely  even  began,  their  em- 
ployer finds  them  unmanagieAble  or  they  run  away  from  him. 
In  the  former  case  he  cqu  return  them  to  the  institution  ;  in 
the  latter  they  are  very  MkeAy  to  be  reconsigned  to  it  by  the 
magistrate,  as — so  far  a?  we  can  discover — no  school  refuses  fo 
receive  a  child  again,  even  though  his  misconduct  bring  him 
back. 

TLe  rnles  for  apprenticing  laid  dovn  by  the  State  are  strin- 
gent. The  employer  is  usually  required  to  produce  a  certifi- 
cate to  his  moral  character,  ainiable  disposition,  prosperity  in 
life,  and  general  suitability  to  receive  an  apprentice,  8rc., 
signed  by  the  authorities  iit  his  locality  j  to  permit  his  appren-, 
tica  to  attend  school  regularly^  to  correspond  with  certain 
officers  of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  comci  and  to  be 
visited  periodically  by  them;  he  must  also  report  to  the 
managers  on  the  conduct  of  his  ward.  The  managers  on  their 
piirt  are  bound  to  assnre  themselves  of  the  fitness  of  the  employer 
to  receive  an  apprentice,  to  visit  the  latter  from  time  to  time, 
to  remove  him  in  case  of  ill  usage ;  and  in  the  Bye-laws  of  the 
Lancaster  School,  it  is  provided  that  no  ^irl  shall  be  inden< 
tured  to  an  unmarried  man,  or  be  placed  in  a  public  house,  or. 
"  in  a  family  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  used  as  a 
beverage."  The  corrupting  influence  of  aleohot  is  evidently 
much  dreaded,  and  its  use  even  by  the  officers  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  in  general  strictly  forbidden. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  one  of  those  which  aims 
chiefly  at  transferring  its  wards  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pri- 
vate families.  It  has  already  placed  oat  2,000  children  in 
country  districts,  and  in  the  eotnrwof  one  year,  (1855,)  found 
Itomes  for  9'*}6  individuals.  It  differs  from  other  institutions 
we  have  referred  to,  in  not  apprenticing  its  children;  it  prefers 
to  leave  botli  them  and  their  employers  legally  free,  and  to 
render  "the  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  ofl'ectiou  a  prominent 
part  of  the  relation  between  the  child  and  his  protector/'  it, 
however,  requires  the  certificate  to  character  and  ntncssfrom  the 
master  previons  to  entrusting  a  child  to  his  care. 
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Having  tlni!>  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  means  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  children, 
and  the  jirevention  of  juvenile  crime,  we  have  to  state  the  re- 
Bultfl  fo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 

A«  regards  mnn;  of  the  whooht  enumerated,  the  Reports  do 
not  afford  statistics  upon  which  any  reliable  calculatiou  of  ibe 
numbers  reformed  can  be  founded  ;  but,  althongh  uDhappily 
they  do  contain  indications  of  many  failures,  we  may  infrr 
from  statements  in  the  letters  of  iitmates  who  have  deen  dis- 
cha^d,and  of  tlieir  masters,  that  acoasiderable  proportion  of  the 
former  are  doing  well;  most  of  these  institntions,  however,  have 
been  too  recently  established  for  it  to  be  possible  yet  to  judge 
of  the  permanent  effect  oF  the  training  they  have  given ;  and 
for  ascertained  results,  we  must  limit  our  inquiries  to  tlie  earlier 
establishments.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  t)ie  first  founded, 
three-fourths  of  the  wards  became  respectable  members  of 
society.    The  Philadelphia  Refuge  in  its  29th  Report  pabliahed 
in  1857.  claims  to  have  reformed  two-thirds  of  the  childreo  il 
has  received,  while  in  the  8th  Report  of  the  Westborou^ 
School,  we  are  told  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  it  bid  fair  to  become  useml  men ;  in  the  next 
annual  Report,  however,  we  learn  that  one-seventh  of  the  in- 
mates discljareed,  are  already  known  to  have  been  since  crimi- 
nally convicts. 

To  save  from  crime,  or  to  reform  76  per  cent,  (if  we  msy 
place  the  average  of  reformations  at  these  schools  so  high,)  is 
a  great  achievemeut  well  worthy  the  expenditure  of  money,  and 
of  that  whicli  is  an  infinitely  more  precious  gift,  the  time  and 
anxious  cure  of  the  benevolent  promoters  of  the  institutions 
in  which  it  has  been  accomplished ;  but  it  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  entirely  satisfactoiy,  when  we  know  tliat  much  gteater  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  elsewhere.  The  Glasgow  House  of 
Refuge  *  reclaims  85  per  cent,  of  its  inmates,  while  Mettray 


*  This  admirable  inatitation  is  p«cuUarly  worthy  of  attration  as 
achieving  a  larger  measure  of  well-assured  success  than,  we  beliere, 
any  other  Reformatory  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  opened  in  1837  in 
a  building  erected  specially  for  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  OlaAgow. 
•■Duriog  the  first  four  years,"  (we  quote  firom  information  kindJy 
famished  to  us  by  the  Rer.  A.  K.  McOiJIam,  Qovemor  of  the  house 
of  Before)  "  with  an  aaDoal  average  ot  about  200  boys,  it  was  sup. 
ported  by  roluntar^  aubacripUons.  It  was  soon  found,  howerer  that 
this  mode  of  securing  its  income  was  precarious,  and,  iu  the  estinut- 
toD  of  many,  for  uoa  a  class  uigost,  as  the  btudea  lay  chiefly  npoo 
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MeUra,y  can  point  to  91  seven-tenths  per  ceut.  of  ascertained 
reformationa.* 


*  Bapport  Annuel,  1857. 

the  more  benevolent  of  the  cominunitv.  Accordingly  in  1841  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  authorizing  to  tax  the  rental  of  the  city 
from  jC12  and  upwardr-,  at  the  rate  of  one  peony  in  the  ponnd,  pro- 
dacing  an  average  income  for  the  male  and  female  house  of  about 
^4,000  per  annum.  This  Act  likewiae  provided  that  buji  under  14 
\ears  of  ^e  being  brought  before  the  ina^strates  or  JnBtices  of  the 
Peace,  either  chared  with  crime,  or  otherwise  in  danger  of  guing 
astray,  or  voluntarily  agreeing  before  such  magistrate  or  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  go  to  the  House  of  Befuge,  that  it  was  lawful  for  the 
Directors  of  the  house  to  detain  them  for  such  period  as  was  agreed 
upon,  provided  ihut  in  no  case  it  exceeded  their  majority.  The  usual 
period  was  seven  years.  This  valuable  Act  is  still  in  force,  and  the 
institution  m&y  receive  inmates  onder  it.  It  has  wrought  admira- 
blpr  during  the  16  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  In  1855  the  In- 
stitution was  sanctioned  under  the  Youthful  OfTenders'  Act.  In  the 
following  year  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings, 
involving  an  outlay  of  upwards  of  £4000,  and  rendering  the  house 
capable  of  containing  about  400  boys."  Ample  time  is  allowed 
for  intellectual  instruction,  but  the  staple  employment  con- 
sists  in  working  at  some  trade,  a  variety  of  which  as  also 
^riculture,  are  pursued  in  the  establishmfnt,  the  object  being 
"  to  give  the  boy  on  entering  as  far  as  possible  a  choice  of  occupa- 
tion. Where  this  is  not  done  the  bo/j  aeldoni  fi^ows  it  aftervarda, 
nor  improves  while  in  the  Institution.  *  *  Befor- 
matories  should  be  miniature  worlds-^iree  from  the  temptationa  of 
the  great  world,  and  yet  sufficiently  natural  to  test  the  boy's  charac- 
ttr.  Everything  artificial,  constrained  and  calculated  to  promote 
liypocri&y,  shuuld  be  most  carefully  excluded.  We  therefore  employ 
Bb  '  family  fathers'  men  who  are  so  da  Jatiot  and  who  come  in  from, 
and  go  out  daily  to  the  world,  thus  treating  the  boys  lilfe  others  of 
bimilar  trades  outside.''  A  iarm  of  about  100  acres  is  shortly  to  be 
added  to  the  Institution,  and  will  form  its  agricultural  colony.  The 
boys  are  regularly  drilled  ;  they  have  access  to  a  good  library,  and 
in  summer  are  taken  excuriiions  into  the  couotry.  The  number  at 
present  in  the  house  is  about  3U0,  with  a  staff  of  officers  amounting 
to  nearly  60  persons,  including  under  that  head  every  individual  in 
tlie  eatablishmeDt  except  the  lads  from  the  Oovernor  down  to  the 
female  servants.  The  period  during  which  the  children  remain 
is  usually  four  or  five  years ;  the  numagers  have  no  difficulty 
in  proouring  employment  for  diem,  but  uiey  endeavor  as  much 
as  possible  to  sand  them  to  a  Stance.  ''From  the  com- 
mencement upwards  of  700  boys  have  tqjoyed  the  beneiltB  of 
the  house.  They  are  sent  to  situations  in  this  country, 
Canada,  the  mercbwit  service,  and  the  navy.  Several  are  also  being 
now  sent  to  the  army.  From  frequent  examinations  into  the  snb> 
sequent  history  of  those  left  it  is  bnown  that  B5  per  cent  beeon* 
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We  Itave  seen  that  many  important  elements  of  success  are 
ill  operation  in  America,  viz. : — lat— In  most  cases  a  sa£5ciencj' 
of  mndi.  2ndly— The  power  vested  in  the  managers  to  re- 
tain their  wards  for  long  periods.  drdlj^Ample  employment 
for  them  accompanied  hy  carefal  Burveillance  when  they  depart; 
and  4thly— that  zealous  and  most  benerolent  interest  in  their 
welfare,  far  above  praise,  exhibited  by  the  employers  to  whom 
they  are  consigned^  no  less  than  bjf  Uie  founders  of  the  schools. 


It  might  then  have  not  onreBsonably  been  expeeted,  that 
nnder  these  favourable  circamstances,  a  success  wouhl  have 

been  attained  in  the  United  States^  at  least  equalling,  if  uot 
superior,  to  that  reached  in  any  instance  in  Europe;  and  if  we 
would  really  render  the  experience  of  others  useful  to  ourselves, 
-it  is  most  important  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes 
which  have  militated  against  such  a  result.  Those  canses  we 
are  led  by  a  careful  study  of  the  documents  placed  in  our 
hands,  to  believe  to  be,  1st — The  character  of  the  buildings 
wherein  the  schools  Iiave  usually  been  carried  on,  which  by 
assembling  the  inmates  together  in  one  vast  mass,  prevents  due 
classification,  and  altogelber  precludes  individual  action.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  in  establishing 
the  £eform  School  for  Girls  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  prepara- 
tory to  which  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  aud  in 
Europe,  were  carefully  studied,  the  plan  of  erecting  one  huge 
edifice  was  rejected,  for  that  of  building  small  separate  houses. 

2ndly. — Beginning  with  a  large  number  of  pupils  and  adding 
to  it  rapidly,  so  that  there  has  usually  been  a  strong  body  of 
newly  arrived  children,  who,  not  having  had  time  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  by  reformatory  influences,  are  potent  cormptors  of 
the  reot. 

The  most  successful  Reformatories  with  wliioh  we  are 
acquainted  have  invariably  commenced  with  very  few  pupils ; 
and  instances  have  occurred,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  where  one  child  alone  was 
received  to  begin  with.    A  letter  from  Mr,  Archibald  Prentice 

uuful  members  of  souety,  irrespeetire  of  those  whose  histories 
could  not  be  traced."  A  very  vsloable  feature  in  this  inatitatiou  is 
Uie  traioiog  it  affords  to  yoone  men  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  become  masters  of  such  establishments.  We  most  eu^estlj  wish  tbat 
the  managers  of  other  Befbrmstoriss  voold  grant  e^oal  fteilitiss  for 
promotiag  this  important  objsct. 
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of  Mftndiesfer,  which  was  printed  in  our  Qoarterly  Rpconl  for 
March,  1855,  coiitaina  an  account  of  a  school  whosehistoryso 
forcibly  illa^trates  both  the  evil  ofbegianiiic;  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  (he  benefit  of  commencing  with  only  one, 
tliat  we  feel  constrained  to  insert  the  passage. 

In  1827»  I  accompanied  the  late  Lad^  Curnegie,  to  see  a  school 
she  had  established  In  Edinbur^.  treviouslj  one  had  been  opened 
for  some  thirty  or  forty  'city  arahs.'  They  vxire  alt  bad  to  ttart 
with,  and  their  congregation  only  made  Ihem  worte.  They  broke  out 
of  their  house  in  the  night,  and  robbed  all  their  neighbourhood. 
The  scheme  was  abandoned.  Lady  Carnegie  had  more  sense  than 
to  give  up  a  thing  because  it  was  difGcult ;  she  found  one  lad  and  put 
htm  under  the  care  of  a  shoe-maker,  who  had  been  a  soldier — a  pious 
man.  The  boy  soon  began  to  like  his  erajjloyinent  and  the  conver- 
sation of  his  teacher.  Another  boy  was  then  introduced,  who  had 
iwu  teaiheri,  the  master  nud  the  boy  first  admitted.  In  a  short  time 
a  third  was  introduced  with  hnppy  effect.  New  pupils  then  came 
into  a  pure  moral  ntmosphere.  The  school  oxistfid  some  years,  and 
some  of  the  boys  bad  been  sent  out  into  the  world  and  did  well. 
'  *  "  •  One  instance  will  show  the  effect  of  the  tone 
of  the  school.  A  bo;  was  introduced  who  in  the  absence  of  the 
shoe-malcer  swore  and  used  slang  language.  One  of  the  boys  aaidj 
■  we  cannot  have  that  here,  we  are  here  to  become  better  boys,  it 
would  be  Using  the  kind  folks  very  ill  if  we  did  not  try  to  oehava 
ourselves.'  • 

■  '^rdly. — ^The  distribution  of  the  time  of  the  inmates,  by 
which  an  average  of  nt  most  only  six  hours  per  day  are  allotted 
to  labor,  full  four  hours  being  devoted  to  inslructioni  and  tbo 
remainder  of  the  twenty  four  to  eating  sleeping  and  recreation. 
Contrasted  with  this  comparatively  luxurious  mode  of  life  the 
toil  and  self  denial  to  which  the  honest  laborer  has  to  submit, 
must  appear  repulsive  indeed.  Labor  has  been  well  denomi- 
nated "  the  backbone  of  reformation/*  and  the  experieuce  of  all 
reformatory  institutions  serves  to  prove  its  efficacy  as  a  puri- 
fying agent.  At  Mettray  the  elder  lads  work  at  least  ten  Uoura 
out  of  the  twenty-four 

M/dy.' — The  short  time  the  iuroatea  remain  in  the  institutions. 
A  large  proportion  appearto  stay  only  a  few  months,  and  soma 
only  a  few  weeks.  In  1856,  62  were  discharged  from  the 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  after  a  detention  of  under  one 
year,  and  in  1855,  128  were  sent  out  who  had  been  there  foi 
a  similar  short  period  Of  215  discbai^ed  from  the  West- 
borough  School  in  1855,  176  had  remained  less  than  three 
}ear8  and  51  less  than  one  year.    The  average  length  of  stay 

*  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xvii.  p.  Ivii. 
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of  the  inmates  in  all  the  refonnatorj  institntious  in  the  United 
States  has  been  estimated  at  eighteen  months,  and  as  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  remain  four  or  five  yeass,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  considerable  number  mast  depart  after  a  much  shorter  deten- 
tion than  a  year  and  a-half.  Four  or  five  years,  be  it  it- 
membered  is  considered  by  those  who  have  had  most  sjuccess  in 
reclaiming  criminal  children,  should  be  the  0iui>»tt«i  IcRgth  of 
their  stay  in  the  Reformatory. 

The  above  facts  we  think  go  far  to  account  for  the  results 
attained  in  American  Beforroalories  falling  short  of  what 
haa  been  shown  to  be  possible,  though  it  certainly  is  not  fre- 
quent, in  Europe,  and  of  that  share  of  success  to  which  the  zeal 
and  benevolence  of  their  promoters  appear  to  be  so  richly  entitied. 

A  word  before  we  conclude,  on  the  subject  of  establishing 
Beformatories  in  Ireland,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ai 
present  we  have  no  material  on  which  to  employ  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  experience  of  other  lauds.  Whils 
the  United  States,  the  sister  Island,  and  indeed  almost  creiy 
country  in  Europe,  including  even  Russia,  have  their  Refor- 
matory Schools,  Ireland  cannut  show  one  I   We  trust  a  bUl 
for  their  estabhshment  here,  will  speedily  be  brought  heforo 
Parliament,  and  we  exhort  our  members  to  take  their  paii  in 
the  honourable  task  of  forwarding  so  truly  national  a  measure. 
Meanwhile  the  voluntary  efforts  of  private  individuals  may  do 
much  to  supply  our  pressing  need.    With  the  deepest  si^ 
faction  we  have  learnt  that  the  long  projected  Reformatory  at 
Cork  is  likely  soon  to  be  commenced  ;  the  enterprise  is  liberally 
8up[)orted  by  all  parties  and  all  creeds,  and,  judging  from  im 
admirable  prospectus  recently  issued,  it  will  be  conducted  on 
Bonnd  principles.*   In  institutions  founded  without  th^  au- 
thority of  the  State  legal  restraint  cannot  of  course  be  exercised 
over  we  inmates,  ana  the  managers  must  depend  on  moral 
influences  alone;  but  this  very  circumstance  may  not  be  witboat 
its  advantages,  and  at  any  rate,  let  it  be  remembered,  such 
schools  will  be  in  no  worse  position  than  were  all  Reformatories 
in  Great  Britain  before  the  paraing  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders.' 
Act  of  1H54. 


*  This  Prospecttu  we  print  in  our  present  Becord,  together  with 
the  Charge  dehvered  atthe,laat  Uiobaelmas  SeedoDihy  Mr.  Beijeant 
Berwicl^  Q.O.  oontaining  an  eanieit  appeal  in  fitivor  of  Bennai^ 
toriei,  wboie  importance  no  man  is  more  competent  to  estimate  than 
this  philanthropic  judge. 
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1 .  Dajf  and  Nighi  Softgt.    By  Williata  Allingham.   Londen : 

George  Boutledge  end  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

2.  l^e  Music  M<uter  and  otkfr  Poems.   "By  William  AlUnff- 

bam,  with  nine  woodents  by  Arthur  Hughes,  D.  G, 
fiosetti,  and  John  E.  Mil'ais,  A.  B.  A.  London :  Bout- 
ledga  and  Co. 

3.  Poems  and  Sketches.    By  Biddalph  Warner.    Dublin :  F. 

Dixon  Hardy  and  8uns,  1857. 

4.  FaUimffs  in  ike  Paid.   By  Lynx.  Dablin :  Morgan,  1867. 

5.  Oithona.   Bumbh  attempted  J^nm  Osna»,   By  St.  John 
Maaon,  Esq.  London,  3857. 

"Poetry/*  says  Hazlift,  is  the  oldest,  rarest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  the  highest  spetnes  of  refined 
literatore.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  langnag^  and  the 
earliest  perpetnatioii  of  thoa^t.  It  existed  before  mnsio  in 
melody,  and  before  painting  in  description.'*  My  blessings 
on  the  man  who  first  inrented  sleep/'  exclaimed  Sancho  Panza. 
Menof  poetic  temperament  whoderiveasexquisitean  enjoyment 
from  poesy,  aa  e'er  the  squire  did  from  his  luxurious  naps,  and 
siestas,  may  with  eqoal  earnestness  and  sincerity  ejaculate, 
"Our  blessings  on  the  head  of  him  who  first  invented 
poetry."  This  cordial  sentiment  we  cordially  endorse.  Let 
honor  be  given  to  whom  honor  is  due  by  all  means.   But  who 


poetry  is  wrapt  in  as  dense  a  haze  of  obscurity,  as  the  veriest 
admirer  of  the  mysticism  of  Bailey  or  Browning  could  pos> 
nbly  desire.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  extend 
is  the  snblime  song  of  Moses  on  the  happy  deliverance  of  tiie 
larealites,  B.  C.  1491,  and  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea. 
Two  hundred  years  later  we  find  Orpheus  of  Thrace  writing 
poems  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  intensely  fascinating  those  who 
nearkened  to  his  effusions,  and  leading  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  captive.  A  bardic  blank  of  two  hundred  years  again 
occurs;  bat  at  length,  B.  0.  915,  the  misfortunes  of  Troy 
tempt  to  action  the  mostpowerful  poetic  pen  that  ever  built 
a  canto.  AU  hail  great  Homer  I  whether  in  pourtraying  the 
terrible  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  the  tender  amatory  emotions  of 
tJlysses'  heart,  you  are  equally  powerful  and  true  to  nature. 
Por  two  hundred  years  the  world  listened  spell-bound  to 


The  period  of  the  invention  of 
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'Homer's  massive  diction  :  bu  t  the  thirst  for  noTelty  was  not  less 
active  then  as  now;  and  Homer's  verses  were  temporallr  hid 
aside,  B.  C.  700,  for  the  light,  brilliant,  and  ironical  Iambics  of 

Archilochus,aQd  the  exhilarating  stanza8oflambe,wifeof  Celeuaj 
King  of  Sparta,  who  as  Apollodorus  tells  us,  framed  them  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirit  of  Ceres  while  searching  the  leiiirth 
and  breadth  of  Attica  for  her  long  lost  daughter  Proserpine. 
Iambics  at  last  went  out  of  fashjon^  and  Odes  Decaixitt  the  rage. 
Originally  sung  in  honor  of  the,Gods,  they  were,  as  the  tnsrek 
of  intellect  progressed,  applied  to  nobler  purposes  and  subjects : 
and  we  find  the  most  sublime  specimens  of  this  species  ot 
poetry  on  record  enunciated  by  the  Royal  Prophet  Isaiah  oo 
the  fall  of  Babylon.    The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  Moore  has 
made  familiar  "to  every  Englisb  eye,  were  thrown  off  five  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  Bedeemer. 

Poetry  vas  not  known  in  matter-of-fact  Bngland  until  Ald- 
helme,  Lord  Abbot  of  Malmsbury,  introduced  it  about  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  The  existence  of  a  true,  legiti- 
mate, and  genial  system  of  poetry  in  Ireland  was  of  a  still 
later  date. 

The  increasing  growth  of  Irish  poetry  indicates  a  healthy 
state  of  the  pubHc  taste ;  and  we  cordially  bid  it  God  speed 
for  that  reason.  ■ 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that  comparisons  are  odious ; 
but,  like  many  other  equally  odious  things,  they  are  daily  perpe- 
trated notwithstanding;  and  as  an  instance,  we  beg  empha- 
tically to  declare,  that  of  the  four  poets  at  present  before  us  Mr. 
Allingham  is  far  and  away  the  best.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to 
place  a  certain  fair  lyrist  amongst  tlie  number;  but  we  tinal^ 
relinquished  the  idea,  lest  the  time-honoured  French  mottO' 
Place  aux  Damei  should  embarrass  our  determination  to  give 
precedence  to  the  best  writer. 

That  Mr.  Alhngham  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  and 
one  of  its  happiest  pourtrayers,  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
read  and  studied  his  maiden  production  published  in  J  850. 
That  volume — "one  of  llie  chief  inducements  to  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  liie  belief  that  it  would  assist  him  on  his 
way,  by  giving,  as  it  were,  a  fresli  starting  point,  and  also 
some  external  checks  in  calculating  his  [jositiou" — was  received 
with  an  amount  of  favour  by  the  critics  not  often  manifested  in  the 
case  of  first  efforts.  Tennyson's  debut  was  savagely  hissed  by 
the  Quarterlies ;  and  the  same  remark  might  apply  to  a  faoii- 
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dred  other  men  who  subsequently  rose  to  liigl,  literary  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  AUingham  was  singularly  ibrtuuale.  The  applause 
which  greeted  Ins  first  bow  was  long,  earnest,  and  cordial. 
PSome  eccentnaties  of  gemus-were  perhaps  observeable  •  but 
one  and  all  felt  and  declared,  that  the  (fci»A»N^  had  th«t  within 
which  ensured  a  certain  ultimate  saccess.  It  would  appear 
from  some  papsages  in  Mr.  AlIingHam's-  first  book  that  to  the 
kind  y  and  discerinng  instincts  of  I^eigh  Hunt  we  are  in  no 
small  degree,  indebted  for  the  confidence  which  inspired  the 
first  essay  of  the  yoaiig  bard.  Leigh  Hunt  encouraged  his 
boyish  lucubrations,  and  Mr.  Allingham  gracefully  acknow- 
iedged  Ins  obligation  to  bim  in  a  simple,  earnest, "  Dedication  " 
.  ^   T  '6  heheve,  received  his  education  mainly 

at  ±oyle  College,  Londonderry,  and  for  several  years  h^s  filled 
a  responsible  office  connected  with  the  revenue  inthepicta 
resque  town  of  Ballyshannon,  not  far  from  the  romantic  banks 
of  Longh  Erne.  Mr.  AUingham,  it  seems,  occasionally  peeps 
from  his  official  and  poetic  papers,  and  flings  "sheeps'  eyes  ** 
through  the  "  bnlls  eyes"  of  his  window  ia  « the  lane  " 


VENUS  or  THE  NEBOLB. 

0  Maryanoe,  yon  pretty  girl, 

IntL'nt  nn  silken  Ubour, 
Uf  fcmpscrcues  tlie  pititi  ami  pearl, 

Ezcuae  a  peeping  iielslibour '. 

Tbose  eyei,  for  erer  drooping,  glre 
Tbe'long  browQ  lashea  rarely  ; 

But  Tltttota  In  tbe  ahadows  lire, — 
For  once  ua*eu  them  fUrly. 

Halt  thoa  not  tent  that  flounce  enongih 
Of  looks  M>  loag  and  earnest  t 

La,  here'a  more  *-  pcnetratde  ataff" 
To.wtdeh  tboa  nersr  tonnst. 

Te'gracefol  flngcri  deftly  sped ! 

How  alcndur,  and  bow  ninitile  1 
0  might  I  wind  their  akcln«  of  tbread. 

Or  but  pick  up  their  thimble ! 

Hov  blest  the  yoTi  th  whom  lore  Iihall  Wag, 

And  happy  atura  embolden. 
To  change  the  dome  into  a  ring, 

Tbe  allyur  into  golden  I 


Wbolt  steal  some  morning  to  her  side 
*To  take  liar  flnger's  measure, 
WTilIe  Uaryanne  pretends  to  chide. 
And  blushes  deep  with  pleasure, 

Whotl  watch  her  sew  her  weddlng-gcmi. 
Well  conscious  that  it  ii  hers ; 

Wholl  glean  a  tress,  wl'i  out  a  frown. 
With  thoM  to  mdr  sdMori. 

WhoU  taste  those  ripenings  of  the  souUi, 

The  Cregrant  and  delicious— 
Don't  pn^the  pins  into  your  moatb, 
O  Jlar^aone,  my  preeional 

I  almost  wish  It  were  my  tmst 
To  teach  how  shocking  that  is  ; 

I  wish  I  had  not.  aa  I  must, 
To,qait  this  tempting  latttoe. 

Snre  aim  takes  Cnpid,  fluttering  foe, 
•l  Across  a  street  so  narrow : 
A  thread  (tf  silk  to  sMng  bla  ttow,  . 
A  needle  for  Ua  amiw ! 


What  odd  sights  Mr.  Allingham  doet  see,  at  times,  from  that 
vonderful  window  of  his  ip'" the  lane"  of  Ballysliannbn. 


A  D&EAM. 
Ihcard  the  dogs  howl  In  the  moonIlriitid|dit, 
And  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  Ow  sight  ] 
All  the  dead  that  ever  I  knew 
QtALg  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 


On  tiler  passed,  and  on  tlu?  passed. 
Townsnflowa  all  from  first  to  list  j 
Bom  In  the  moonU^t  of  tlia  lue. 
And  quenched  In  Uia  bMTy  tiudov  again. 
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THX  lUSH  QTT&STEEtT  ElTIlW. 


MuolnkM,  takraMng  H  wbm  w  pter'd 

taoUian  once— tMitncnriDOM  Maid  i 
Thflw  «•»  tbe  itTMMMt  lights  to  nw, 
WIww«eAoimed,Iuww'faitlw«wAilwft 

0tnl8ht  ntt  faMdnm  tdk  i  b«M  md  wMk 

tooi 

Son*  tbit  I  kmd,  nd  0MM  to  >peik  to 
Some  bnt  s  dw  la  their  ennrdijru^bed ; 
And  mme,  tmft  I  lud  mt  kmwn  wan  dekd. 

A  lonp.  l^g  erowdr-vbtre  Mch  Memed 

And     of  UmB  dl  there  WW  on«--one  onlr, 
Tbkt  MlIkA  b  besd,  or  leA'd  my  waj  ; 
And  ibe  aeemcd  to  llngw^t  ml^t  not  Way. 


Boir  lODg  tfnee  I  ifcw  tbkt  ftb- pde  tea ; 
Ab.  mother  dear,  ml^t  I  cml^  plaea 
HrhudoB  thrbreut,«ifMMMnttDra«, 
wUto^rhBdeamrtMrfU  Ctaakwn 

On,  oii-«  moTlag  Mdae  ttej  Bide 
AeraMthemeoDiMnMmB  aadeto  Me 
ToBiw  and  oU— wcbmb  Kod  dmb  ; 
Many  long  forgot,  tat  remembered  IhM. 

And  llrst  there  came  a  bitter  laaghter, 
Anda  Mmnd  oT  teara  a  mommit  alter  i 
And  then  a  moatc  m  lofty  end  91/, 
Tliat  every  noralog,  day  by  diqr, 
1  etrlvetoreeaUltiif  Im«T. 


The  following  ballad  has  been  set  to  maaic ;  but  the  com- 
poser can  hardh  be  said  to  have  done  his  part  with  tin  taste 
and  feeling  eridenced  hj  th6  Poet. 

LADT  AUCE. 

NowwbatdeUi        AUee  lo  late  on  tbe  tnmt  etalr, 
WlttHmt  a  lamp  to  lli^t  ber,  bat  the  dtaaond  in  ber  bair ; 
Wbaa  «ff«r  afcbtupHHi*  oferaowa  wttta  abalhnr  gloett. 
And  drano^aoat  WMgh  the  caaUe,  lnt»  eteiT  aUeot  nan  * 

She  tramblei  at  bwlbotit^i^  althcn^b  they  fan  n  UfM% 
Tbroogb  the  tumt  loopbolea  ebe  seea  the  wild  mld^^l ; 
Broken  Tapovn  etreamug  acron  the  atomy  aky; 
Down  tbe  empty  oontdon  tbe  blaat  doth  momi  and  07, 

She  tteela  along  a  galleiyi  *be  paaaea  by  a  door ; 
And  Cut  ber  tean  are  dropplni  down  upon  the  oaken  Ihmr ; 
And  thrice  abe  eeema  retnwng— but  tbrloe  ahe  turns  apln  :— 
Hew  beary  lie  the  cloud  at  ileq  on  that  old  htber'a  brafai  I 

Oh,  well  It  were  that  tuver  ■bonldet  thon  waken  from  thy  deep  I 
Fw  wherefere  abonU  tbey  wikeUi  who  waken  but  to  weep  1 
No  mor^  no  mm  beride  tfay  bed  dotii  Peaee  a  vlgU  iit&p. 
Bat  Woar-e  Um  tbat  mraUa  tfey  roulac  tor  Hi  lM9k 

n. 

An  afwmm  of  April,  do  tm  appears  on  high. 
But  amoUt  and  yellow  hiatre  JUi  tbe  deepneaa  of  the  d^; 
And  OnwA  thi  BMlle  gaWway,  leftenply  and  fbilom, 
iUteag  tbe  iMBMi  *rama  n  boaoniM  bfar  la  borne, 

Ttmttof,  nehmgllMflloiMBplIkeKHMglgaaUe vottai 
A  ehape  Is  itandlng  In  tbe  path,  a  wan  and  gboat-Uke  f onn, 
Whldigafea  fixedly ;  nornma,  nor  ntteraany  aoand; 
lluu,  IBM  a  Btatne  tallt  ef  aaow,  elafca  d«ws  npoD  tbe  gronnd. 

And  th«^  ber  ctotbea  are  lamiBd,  and  tbongb  her  fitet  are  bare. 
And  thongball  wUdandtsngled  bllsherheaTy  sUk-btOwn  hair: 
Tboaeh  from  her  eyes  tbe  bngbtnoM,  from  her  cheeks  the  Uooea  If  ml. 
They  know  their  Lady  AUte,  tbe  darling  of  the  deed. 

^         With  allene^la  ber  own  old  room  tbeftfaiting  form  thn  lay, 
Whwtt  all  things  ttftod  miBltdr*d  atnee  tbe  night  Ae  Sea  nniyt 
Bntwbo— but  who  ibaUbrlngto  Ufe  her  Ihtber  tram  Uie  d^? 
Bnt  who  Aall  gtve  btf  bedi  again  ber  heart  ta  a  Dnmer  day  t 

Afl  a  contrast  to  the  fair  Lady  Alice,  we  print  the  Dirtr  Old 
Uan,  a  piece  oxigtBalljr  {ffeaented  to  the  public  under  Cnarb 
l}ic^ens*8  anspicea,  through  the  medium  of  Household  Wonh. 
We  heard  from  good  authority  at  the  time,  that  it  took  tlie 
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great  man's  fancy  immensely ;  and  that  he  attested  the  sin- 
ceritj  of  his  approval*  by  sending  the  aulhoc  a.  vei;  liberal 
sum  of  mooej  in  pavment  for  it. 

The  eccentric  Bubject  of  these  verses  kept  for  many  yean 

£rior  to  1809,  (when  he  died,)  a  large  bardwan  shop  in 
leadenhall-^treet,  I;.ou4ou.    He  was  best  known  as  "Dirty 
Dick,"  and  his  ^lace  of  business  aa  "the  Dirty  Waip  Hoose.^ 

THE  DISTT  OLD  MAH. 

In  ft  dlrtf  old  how  lini  ft.DMr  (HA  Kni 
Soap,  tcwal^  orbmdMTOs.Dotbi  bliplw. 
For  fortj  lonf  jmn,  as  tlw  solglilKian  lUdand, 
His  bouM  nerer  onea  bad  ban  dMaM  or  n^aWi. 

Twu  a  KHidal  and  abame  to  tba  biulMM-Uk*  itaML 
OM  ttnftia  blot  la  a  Min- M  Mat  I 
tbe  abop  Aill  a(  bsrfwara,  but  black  aa  a  taaani^ 
AnA  tho  mt  of  tba  *HMifiy»  %  tlwfl*^pfl  tintt  vonii 

Outalde,  tbe  old  yiaatar,  an  apattw  aad  ataln, 

Looked  tpottj  Iq  ituubliM  aad  ■tnalcir  Innln ; 

Tba  wlndow-tUll  iproDtod  wUb  hUUowt  gnm, 

ABd  tba  pwiee  IhHD  bdii(  bnksa  wan  luiom  to  ba  |Uaa. 

On  the  riekattr  algnboard  noleaniliig  cooM  ndl 
Tht  metcbaat  who  wldi  or  tbe  gooda  ba'd  to  aau  t 
But  toi  booM  and  tar  tata  a  new  title  took  growth, 
like  a  fttngua  I  tbe  JMrt  g»T«  Itt  nana  to  tbaa  both. 

Wlttatai,  ttiara  wero  caipeta  and  onddona  of  dnak 
Tbo  wood  w«a  half  nrt^  aadtbe  wotal  lialf  mat, 
<M  cortBlna-^Mireobwebo-biBg  grtnlr  aloaTi 
TwaeaqUei'B  Xljrdoa  from  oaOat  to  rool^ 

Tberai  Ung  or  the  ipldo  n,tlM  XHrt^  QM  Xaa 

liToa  DtU7  avd  dlrt^  aa  erer  be  c»a  t 

With  dirt  en  Ua  SnMraaod  dirt  on  hi*  baa, 

For  the  IHrtf  (Md  Man  tblnka  the  dirt  no  dUsraoa. 

From  bfa  wig  to  Ua  «hoe^  from  Ua  ooM  to  Ua  ablit, 

Hla  dotbea  ve  a  pTorerb,  a  marrel  of  dirt ; 

The  dirt  ta  parradlng,  nnfadnlg,  riTrnrillng. 

Tot  the  IMr^  Old  Kaa  hu  both  leandng  andtrMliMfi 

Vtao  damao  (Mm  their  earrlafoa,  noble  and  tair. 
Ban  en  tared  hla  atu>p~leaa  to  bay  than  to  stare  i 
And  bare  Ularwatda  mU.  iboa^b  tha  dirt  wu  ao  IHCblftd, 
The  Dlr^  llaa'a  maimoto  ware  trnlr  dd^htfbL 

Bat  tbar  pried  net  npelalrB.  thTOQgh  tbo  dM  Bad  tU  gloom. 

Nor  peap'd  at  the  door  of  tbe  wonderful  room 

That  gouipa  nuuSe  toach  of.  In  accenta  snbdaed. 

Bill  wbeao  tmdda  no  mortal  ml^t  brag  to  ha^a  vlaw'd. 

TWt roon— forty  jmzt ilnca,  folk aattled and  deck'dlt 
The  Innebaan'a  propared,  and  tha  gneati  are  aspeded. 
Hm  handaoma  fonag  boat  he  U  gallant  and  gay. 
For  bla  love  and  bar  fr^fUda  wUl  ,be  with  bin  t»^. 

WIHiairildaBddalntrtba  Ubtoladreat. 
The  whw  beama  Its  Wgbtart.  tha  flowera.bkwn.thttlr  boft , 
Tot  the  boat  need  not  8ailIe.aB4  no  gaartairin  appear, 
IW  Ui  fwwtbaart  ta  ted,  aa  be  riUfOr  Aan  lM<^* 
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Full  Ibrty  yaua  ilaM,  tunud  tbo  leer  In  that  door, 
Tlf  ft  room  doaf  and  dumb  'mU  tbo  cto**  nprow. 
TbB  goMta.  for  wbow  Jutbiko  tbM  Ubw  wm  apmd, 
Usy  now  enter  u  gboMit  ft>r  thtfYo  vnrj  com  dead. 

Throngh  a  chink  In  tbe  ihutler  dim  U^to  mom  and  go, 
Tba  wata  ara  In  ordar,  Uio  dldua  a^vw ; 
But  tho  Inncboon  was  woalth  to  the  rat  and  the  mouM 
Whoae  deaeendants  have  long  left  tho  Dlrtf  Old  Bouse. 

Cup  and  platter  are  maak'd  In  tbick  larera  of  dnat ; 
Hie  flowera  lUl'a  to  powder,  the  wines  swatti'd  la  emst ; 
A  noHg&T  waa  laM  before  one  ipeclal  chair. 
And  tbe  Uded  bUa  ribbon  that  bound  It  lloa  Hwra. 

The  old  man  has  play'd  ont  bis  parts  In  the  aeene. 
Wherever  he  now  la,  I  hope  he's  more  clean 
Tat  glra  ve  a  Uiongtat  ftee  of  seoffimt  or  ban 
To  that  IMi^  OM  Uonae  and  that  Dli^  Old  Uan. 

Ill  England,  railway  or  other  accidents  are  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  to  make  much  impression  ou  its  go-a-Iiead,  moiiej- 
making  people;  but,  in  the  sister  country,  wliose  jWDoldr 
motto  is  Dsoally,  "  fair  an'  aisy/*  and  "  slow,  but  sure ;  *  ve 
are  certain  to  remember  long  and  acutely,  au^  tragic  or  nntov> 
ard  event.  The  terrible  tragedy  to  the  killarne;  Train  at 
StrafTan.  on  the  5tU  October,  J  85a,  will  doubtless  be  fresh  in 
the  Irisli  reader's  recolleclion.  Afr  AUingham  graphically  de- 
picts tbe  catastrophe,  and  feels,  with  a  generous  sensibility,  for 
the  poor  sufferers,  living  and  dead. 


IRISE  SODTH-WESTERN  BAILWAT. 

Adleul  Klllamey's autamn  woods, 
Oear-mlrroT'd  round  the  aklff ; 

lu  purple  mo nn talus,  failing  floods 
Ide,  BbbeTi  rock,  and  ellft 

The  magic  car  of  modem  rtftl 

Nor  hour  nor  distance  heeds ; 
With  best,  and  roar,  and  whistle  abrftl, 

On  throngb  tbe  dusk  It  speeda. 

Our  friends  tn  Dublin  titj  gay 

Expuctant  name  our  names ; 
"  The  fog  Is  out  to-n^ht,"  th^  mj. 

And  Btlr  the  kbidly  flames. 

Oh,  chiller  than  October's  toneb 

Is  freeUng  manjr  a  amile  1 
TtTTor  and  mortal  torment  clnteb 

What  lore  expects  the  while ! 

Lore's  self,  howeTer  true  and  vara, 

Ulfclit  full  to  recognlie 
Tlic  dear,  the  well-remembered  fiinn. 
If  set  before  its  eyes  I 

Uong  twisted  metal,  spltnter'd  #ood, 

Ualf-burled  In  tbo  ground ; 
'Uong  heaps  of  Umb^  crusb'd  up  in  blood, 
Must  wife,  child,  friend,  be  finnd. 

No  liostUe  connonade  or  mine 

FerformM  tbe  cruel  wrong ; 
Thnagb  peaceful  floMstlMr  sped  to  Join 

The  aty't  iprigbtl7  tbnng. 


And,  paoMlng  on  their  Iron  track, 
i>(:i:in'd  not  the  pautlng  breath 

And  pon'draus  rnsh  were  at  their  bsek 
Of  swlA-pursulng  death. 

Now,  grim  the  eold  dark  nigfat  weigh*  don- 
But  redlr  through  the  shade 

A  flery  fumace  glares  npim 
The  ruin  It  bas  made  : 

And  see,  where  anxlons  horror  tlmfes! 

Pale  llghta  are  filtthig  there. 
And  abrteka  abound,  andwonlleuaAi 

Haste,  torn  ult,  and  despair ; 

Quick  questions  to  which  dlence  des 

The  slow  and  dread  reply  ; 
Sad  kisses  where  th'  unhurt  Up  fcels 

AU— all  the  agonr- 

Bf  many  a  household  hearth  to-algbt 
Must  welcome  change  for  wall : 

Move  swiftly  qnencb'd  their  happy  ll|til 
Than  one  could  teU  the  tale  ! 

0,  sMre  we,  human  heart  and  baa4 

This  lesson  to  improra, 
That  all  may  naa,  bat  none  commaDd 

Ttw  world  wheraliL  wa  non  i 

On  moral  or  on  metal  road,— 

Else  man  were  but  a  waif, — 
Obedience  to  tb'  eternal  code 

Atone  can  bring  him  sals. 
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The  Ma?ic  Master,  n  have  Stoty/'  is  an  Epic  of  consider- 
able lengtli  ftnt)  pretensions.  It  originally  appeared  in  the 
volume  of  1850,  bat  in  a  comparalively  crude  and  imperfect 
sbapc.  This  charming  tale  has  now  been  so  thorougiily  revi- 
ved, and  remodelled,  as  rather  to  entitle  itself  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  new  poem,  than  a  mere  mechanical  rcjmnt  from  the  old. 

"  The  Music  Master "  opens  with  a  picture  of  an  Irish 
village  at  even-tide. 


Hosle  and  Lore'!— If  lann  hear  me  ting, 
I  will  for  tbem  euay  the  ilmple  tale, 

To  hold  Rome  fair  yoiing  listeners  tn  a  ring 
With  echoes  palher'il  from  an  Irlah  rale, 

Whort  stl11,mcthlnks^bldemy  e'^ldcnyeara, 

Tbocgti  I  not  with  thero,~-flir  dlicern'tl 
Ibrougta  tears. 

When  evening  fell  npon  the  Tlllsfte  itreet 
And  brother  fields,  tepostng  hand  in  hand, 

Unlike  u'hcre  During  cltlts  scorn  to  meet 
The  ktiw  of  dimt  that  quiets  all  the  land, 
pleaunt  laiioeu  to  loiter  bjr 

Eotuea  and  oottagea,  t  Meadly  »jy. 

And  heartbc  frequent  fiddle  that  wonld  ffUde 
Throuctli  Jovial  mHzeii  of  ajig  or  reel. 

Or  sink  from  sob  to  sob  with  plaintive  slide, 
Or  mount  the  steps  of  swift  exulting  zeal; 

For  our  old  village  was  with  music  flll'd 

Like  any  grove  where  thniaheawont  tobulld. 

Hlxt  with  the  roar  of  bellows  and  of  flame, 
PeriiBpa  tbe  r«ed-Tticfl  of  a  clarionet 

From  forge'*  open  ruddy  abatter  came ; 
Or  mund  ioaa  heartb  vero  aUent  people 
set, 

Where  the  low  flute,  with  plaintive  quiver- 
ing, ran  on 
Through  "  Colleen  Dhaa"  or  *■  Hawk  of 

Uallyshannoa." 

Or  pictured  on  tlioae  brgone,  shadowy  nighta 

I  see  a  group  of  giila  at  needlewoik, 
Placed  round  a  candle  throwtng  aott  half- 
lights 

On  the  contrasted  fkeea,  and  the  dark 
And  falr-hBlr*d  head^  a  boneh  of  human 

flow'rs; 

And  many  «  dlttr  tbam  th*  Indnftrlona 
houra. 

FlMOforte's  so  and  n-om  cnrtaln'd  pane 
Would  join  the  lofty  to  the  lau  ly  roof 

In  the  sweet  links  of  one  harmonious  clialn; 
And  often  down  the  street  some  Glee*s 
old  woo  1^ 

**  Bope  of  ray  beart**—  "  Ye  Sbeid>erd>"— 

-  U^tljr  Ucftd," 
Would  mesh  my  step*  or  wrap  me  in  my  bed. 

The  moat  delldoua  ehnu!e,tf  we  tfwnM  hear, 
Poor'd  from  oar  dlmbbig  glaa'teMftUiged 

rocka. 

At  dust  some  solitary  bngle,  dear, 

Remo(«,  and  melancholy ;  echo  mocks 
Tin  strain  delighted,  wafUng  It  atar 
Dp  to  tbe  thra^iold  of  tho  evening  star. 

77 


And  Gerald  was  our  modc-m aster's  nnno  i 
Young  Gerald  White ;  whose  moUicr,  not 

long  wed. 

Only  to  maVc  him  oursbyhtrthrlghtcama. 

Her  Itpqtiifirnl  I  have  often  read. 
Where  thickest  Ivy  hanfis  Its  anetcnE  pall 
Over  the  dumb  and  dcaolata  abtiey  walL 

The  frttlier  found  a  raustc-puptl  rare, 

llore  rro'iy  sllll  to  leam  tlian  he  to  teach  ; 
His  art  no  lunger  was  his  only  care. 
But  now  young  Gerald  with  it,  each  for  eedi  t 
And  wlUi  a  secret  and  assMuousjoj 
The  grave  mnsldan  taught  Us  mppj  ln/f. 
t 

The  boy's  whole  thought  to  Hodo  lean'l 
end  away'd  ; 
He  heard  a  minor  In  the  wind  at  night, 
And  many  a  tune  the  TlUage  noises  pwy'd  ) 
The  thunder  roar*d  like  bands  bdbra  the 
might 

Of  marching  armies ;  In  deep  summer  calm 
The  fkltlng  tuvoklet  woitfd  intone  a  psalm. 

The  Chapel  organ-  loft,  his  father's  seat, 
Wiis  to  the  child  his  earthly  paradise  ; 

And  that  celestial  one  that  used  to  gi'eet 
Ub  Infant  dreams,  could  take  no  other 

guise 

Than  visions  of  green  curtains  and  gold  pipes. 
And  angels  of  whom  (uirB  glrLi  w&r«  tha 
types. 

Their  fresh  young  voices  from  tbe  congre- 
gation, 

Truln'd  and  combined  by  simple  rules  of 
chant. 

And  lifted  on  the  harmonious  modnlatlon 
Koll  d  from  the  lofty  orgon,  mlnUtrant 
Tosacred  tilumph,wellmlgbtbTlnga though* 
Of  angels  theie^— pcihaps  theinselvea  It 
brought. 

Poor  girls  the  most  were;  this  one  had 

her  nc-st, 

A  njountaln  mavis,  in  the  craggy  furtei 
Another  In  close  lane  must  toil  and  rest. 
And  never  caged-bird  a  soug  mure  flna 
than  hers, 

HummlngMtworkollthrongh  thebnsyweek. 
Set  free  In  Sabbath  chorus^  proud  and  meek. 

And  when  TOimg  Gerald  might  adrentnra 

Ibrth 

Through  Uustc-hind,— where  h<^  and 
memory  kiss 
And  singing  fly  b^ond  tbe  bourne  of  cartti, 
And  the  whole        fnU  Of  aching  bUaa 
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Thus  Tinam  yw       ^7-         aAer  <Ur 

Fliiw'd,  an  a  gtresni  unvext  nllh  &t«iai 
or  floods 

Flows  by  acme  lelat  wltli  a  Iiawtliorn  mr; 

Where  circling  seaMum  bring  a  nhatK  ot 
badi, 

Nesta,  bloswnti,  rnddj  Onit,  and.  In  tbeir 
turn. 

Of  withering  leaTea  and  tmity  twlga  fuiiora. 

So  went  the  years,  tbat  nc*er  may  nbldfl 
Boyhood  to  manhood,  man !▼  prime  to  agi. 

Ceasclesnly  gliding  on.  as  ftltl  tbcy  sUda 
Un  II  the  father  yields  for  licrltagc 

(Joyfiil,  yat  witli  a  rigb)  the  m«ster'«  ylut 

To  Genu— wbocQDMU^arfartoBsinoB. 


Vould  follow  M  the  parting  shnnida  ntmI 

Glimpses  ineffable,  bat  Roon  conceal, — 

While  nil  th«hllls,maj-hap,and  distant  plain. 
Vlllni^e  and  broolc  were  shaded,  fold  en 

told. 

With  tlic  alow  dusk,  and  on  the  pnrpUng 

Stf'  tivilic^i-.t  baiT'd  with  grinuon  and 

viiih  ^ti'.il 

Lent  to  tliut  kimplo  lltthi  honso  of  pnyec 
A  rklily  eol.n.n,  n  cathednl  air ) 

His  Hymphorles  to  suit  the  dying  close 

&ul1'ii&c<)  ii  u  nil  it  vulce  that  could  not  ask 
Id  valT  for  ifur^ ;  nnt  ssk  In  vain  from  those 

Whn  in  t!ic  ilpw  fulfird  their  pious  task, 
Knei'liiiit  ivltli  rn.-ijrtcB  beside  a  grove ; 
To  whom  u  hea\'cnly  comforting  it  gave- 

**  Our  Village"  (not  Miss  Mitford's,)  contained  many  fiiir 
spcimcns  of  rustic  beauty ;  and  we  have  taken  the  unwarrant- 
able liberty  to  infer,  that  heads  as  well  as  hearts  were  often 
most  unpoeticallj  broken  among  the  rival  swains.  Gerald,  the 
Music  Waster,  falls  deeply  in  love  with  Milly,  the  lovely  dangh- 
ter  of  an  ngly  old  widower  in  humble  circumstances.  Milly 
rptnrns  his  passion,  bat  both  are  too  bashful  to  divalge  the 
soft  secret  which  barns  brightly  within.  Some  thirty  stanzas  of 
true  poetry,  are  devoted  to  this  interesting  theme.  We  resume 
our  extracts. 


And  now.  His  en  a  rc^IsTentlde 
When  the  rlpo  month  aets  glowing  earth 

and  nlr, 

And  Riimracr  by  a  stream  or  thldtBt-aldo 

Tn  isiB  amber  honcysncltlcs  In  her  hair,-  - 
Qcraldand  Milly  meet  by  tremblini!  chance, 
And  step  for  ^icp  are  moving,  la  a  trance 

Their  pathway  (bUage  cnrtaln'd  and  mesa- 
grown;— 

Beli);<atl.o  treu  the  white  flood  flaahing 

nvlft, 

TliTough  nutnj-  molat  and  ferny  rocks  flnng 
down. 

Boars  ateadUft  when  smiUgUB  plnr  and 
sliifL 

How  eft  ther  atop,  how  long,  thejr  notblag 
know, 

Nor  how  the  pulsea  of  the  erenlng  go, 

Thelrtalk?— the  dappled  hysctnttilne  glade 
Lit  tip  in  ptdnu  of  blae,-~baw  aoft  and 
trtble 

Tbekir.e'sdceplowlnglshydlstaneemade— 
The  qiinH's twit- wit- wit,"  like  a  bopping 

pel'blu 

Thi-o»nti]oueU»^— thsdrBgonflles,the  birds, 
Thti  rostllng  twig,— all  noticed  In  few  words. 

A  level  pondt  Inlaid  with  Incld  shadowi 
Of  groves  and  crannied  clUb  and  evening 
Ay, 


And  rural  domes  of  hay,  where  the  gieen 

nie;:dows 

Slope  to  embrace  ito  margin  peacvfiiUy, 
The  slnmbHog  ilver  to  the  rapid  draws ; 
Andlwn,  ivonagrmjrjn^  tiaf  panan 

How- iltr  ft  atmftb  la  Lora'a,  tlint  a*  nmA 
fears 

Its  darling  secret  to  Itself  to  own  1 
TtMdr        ilUniltaUo  mMid  appeara 

A  beanteons  tnlracle  for  each  aloiia  ;* 
Exalted  high  abore  all  raaga  of  bopa 
i5y  the  pure  nal'a  alemlty  of  acopa. 

Tet  In  both  hearts  a  prophecy  Is  tHvathed 
Of  how  this  evening's  phantom  may  arUe, 

In  richer  hues  than  e*er  sunll^t  wreathed 
On  hill  or  wood  or  ware:  In  brimming  eyes 

TheglowinglandscapemeltsawayfrMiieaeb; 

Andftallthetr  bosoma  aweU,  too  ftiU  A» 
speech. 

Is  it  a  dream  ?  The  countless  happy  stan 
Stand  silently  hito  Um  deeding  blae; 
In  slow  procession  alt  Uir  molten  hara 
'  Of«l«MtPOV«d««ai  tfaaairisdlmwUh 

dewi 

Eto  acaHcn  naes  on  Hw  abroad  of  day; 
The  ooraow  voflditokaterand  taravay-r 


*  Orlffioally  tfaif  line  ■t.XKl— 

To  each  of  them     be  enjoyed  alone." 
f  •*  Aod  iheold  world  Kemi  far  vitlidravn  away**.*4n  orig. 
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VWLgoodnl^tkUsthenphn.halfMleep* 
fltnki  to  tts  cradle  In  tbe  dw  of  trees, 
WberariTer-cMint&Katolllnssweet  and  deep 
Mfti'S  lullaby,  knd  all  deld-icenu  tbat 


The  Sonunet'iddMren  float  Into  tbe  gloonit 
DrAam-lnterworeii  la  a  vlawleai  loom. 

Clotlied  irtOt  u  vumit  palenua,  not  a 
Uash, 

And  vHh  tb*  angelic  gttaltr  of  lore, 
Zaeh  lovcr'a  fius  amid  the  twilight  liuah 
Is  Ulw  a  taint's  whow  thooghui  are  all 
abovo 

In  Mribet  gntltnda  for  beavenir  boon ; 
Asa  o'er  them  tor  a  balo  come*  tlie  moon. 

ThM  throngh  the  leaTBi  and  the  dim  dewy 

croft 

They  llngw  hfluiewttd.  Plowert  aremd 

their  ftict 

B1e«5  tliem,  and  In  tbeflmMment  aloft 
Night's  silent  ardonn.  And  an  hour  too 
tlcct, 

Thongh  stretditng  years  from  an  the  life 
before. 

Conducts  thelrfootsteps  to  her  cottage  door, 

Tfaencefarth  they  meet  more  Umldly  f— In 
truth, 

floineloTen  mt^  tat  aO  annettba 

sanei 

b  the  clear  ether  of  Ihelr  simito  yonth 

Steady  and  white  aaeendaUiesacrea  flame. 
They  do  sot  Arink  hereafter ;  rather  seek 
UotecoBTersBibatwltligranrrelcasveak. 

One  thema  at  last  pnferrad  to  ersrr  other. 
Joying  to  tklk  of  that  mystorloas  land 

Where  eaehouhrineiths  Image  of  amother 
Best  of  aU  watcherBln  the  gnardloo  bandt 

To  highest,  tenderest  tboaght  la  freedom 
given 

Amid  tbia  miemhaiiass'd  air  of  heaven. 

For  when  a  hymn  ha«  irtng'd  Itaelf  away 
On  Falestrlna's  fiill-f  esoundlng  chords 

And  at  the  trelUs'd  window  Mter  they, 
Defierring  their  goodnight  with  happy 
wOTds, 

Almost  they  knoviwlthont  a  throb  of  fear. 
Of  ^ts  la  tbe  twilight  standing  near. 

And  day  by      «»*  ^"l' 
Aad  Love  «tlUpois»4  upon  a  tisBibllng 

plume 

nosts  oo  the  Tsry  rwgs  of  soTordgnty, 

Wlicre  ev'o  a  look  may  call  bin  to  aflsmm 
The  rich  appard  aad  the  shbilng  throM^ 
And  claim  two  loyal  lahJecU  K>r  Ua  own. 

Wtaidrmu,  Uiat  first,  full,  mutnat  kOk  of 
lore 

Coming  ere  otther  looker li aware; 
UBboaa4edtraBt,atendemeuB)»ra 
All  tenderness ;  mute  music,  speeahiest 


Ufe's  mysterr,  reality,  and  mlghfc 
Soft-swlnmlng  in  a  ringle     of  light ! 

0  when  shall  fly  fMttalttmanle  ^leam, 
Whicli  meltsllkeUghUiIng  every  prlson- 

Wbleh  penetrates  the  mlat  with  keener  Iwsm 
Than  flows  from  sun  or  moon  or  any  start 
love  wnlta ;  and  like  a  pebble  of  the  jround 
Th'  Imperial  gem  lies  willing  to  be  fonnd. 

One  evening,  Oerald  came  belbre  his  hour 
Dtitrastfnioftha  otb-consnlted  el  ck  c 
And  waits,  with  no  companion,  till  his 
flower—  _     .  _  , 

Keeplnft  the  time  as  one  of  Flora's  floek, 
Whose  shepherdess,  the  Simset  Star,  dotH 
fold 

Sech  in  Its  leaves— he  may  agiUn  beheld. 

Nor  Uilnto  It  long.  Familiar  aU,  and  dear, 
A  sancUty  pervades  the  sUent  room. 

Aotomnal  U  the  season  of  the  year ; 
A  mystic  softness  and  love-welghw  gloom 

Gather  wllh  twUlght.  In  a  dream  he  len 

Ills  hand  on  tbe  piano,  dreaming  pUya. 

Host  ftint  and  broken  sounds  at  flrst  are 
stealing 

Into  tbe  shadowy  stillness ;  wild  and  slow. 
Impel  fact  cadencoB  of  captlvBfMUliB, 
Gathering  lU  strength,  and  yet  afMd  to 
know 

Its  chance  of  freedom,— tlU  on  murmuring 
chords  .  ,^  , 

111'  nngoardel  thought  strays  iteth  im 
passionate  words. 

Angel  of  Music  1  when  our  finest  speech 
b  all  too  coarse  to  give  the  heart  relief. 

The  Inmost  fountains  Uo  wttWn  thy  reach. 
Soother  of  everyjoy  and  every  grlcfj 

And  to  the  atumbUng  words  thou  toudost 

On  which  aloft  th'  eofrwiehised  spirit 
qirlogs. 

Uneh  love  may  In  not  many  words  bo  told  ( 
And  on  lh«  suddeu  lovo  can  speak  the 

Those  mystical  melodlooa  buda  nnfold. 

On  every  peUlshowhig  clear  Imprest 
The  name 'oT Lorn.  So  Oeraid  sung  and 

Uno^'^ctone  ef  himsolf,  In  twilight  ihada. 

HO  h*s  not  overtieard  (0  might  It  be  1) 
This  sIlHed  sobbing  at  the  open  <loor, 

WheiB  Mllly  stands  arrested  tremblingly 
By  that  which  In  an  instant  telis  lii-r  mora 

Ttam  all  the  dnmb  teontba  mused  of ;  trfU 

To  joy^tbateamoteoofpririieBdlts  geiti. 

One  mmnout,  and  they  shall  bo  fiiw  to  face 
Free  In  the  ^  of  this  great  conflJenca ; 


*  la  origtmlHatood  thaat 

•  "  Warm  with  siefp, 

Gains  its  soft  cradle  In  a  ^.f*'*'**^!'^^  h 
t  In  orig. "  The  Summer  flwt  into  ita  reU  of  gloom. 
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Kot  nitnied  ud  Dot  eiamlntA  ;  nruh*** 
ThccluiieringUsfatj  ot  wolUi  an 

of  this 

New  element;  the  uft  wtDd*a  dtuikr 
Grow  wanner  on  hUctoAtWitb  wliispertn»» 

And  yet  to-night  he  hu  m*M«i  Us  to'*«- 
His  Lovo— in  tbat  «u«  word  «n  comCon 

Rcaehlng  from  Mrth  to  thoie  «te«r  fliiw— 

above. 

And  muktag  common  food  of  nrfrseie*. 
Kind  pnWng  Nature,  touch  of  Deity, 
Suretiiou«rtfulloflore,wtitchli>TGnaOT  * 

Host  crael  Katnn.  n  tmmored,  9o  bud. 
Tha  wMle  Uiy  chlblreu  ttuko  with  Joy 
oriwln  t  ^ 
Tboawilt  not  forward  Lots,  nor  Smu 

retard 

One  enger-pnah,  tm  moTtal'i  dearest  SPw- 
Oor  Gerald,  thiOutEh  tba  algbt  aereawlr 

Bpread, 

Walks  qiU^hoana,  and  Oadahii  CUtacr 

dead. 


Wmpt  In  the  throbbing  ralm  of  Ita  etnbnca 
Ko  mure  to  dlsnnlle  thMr  aplrlts  thenra. 
Tlie  myrtle  crown  ttoopt  dose  to  either 

br..iw,— 

But  Bh  I  what  alien  TOlco  di* tracts  them 
now? 

Her  sister  comes.    Anil  Mllly  tnms  sway  ; 

lUin  I'.'Uly  bearing  to  sonio  quiet  spot 
Hei-    '<•■<•  mill  her  full  hcurt,  longing  lo  lay 

On  a  dim  pillow  checka  10  moist  and  liot 
Wlicn  midnight  stara  butwean  her  eortalns 
cltnni 

FairMllly  Glccps,and  dreams  a  bappy  dream. 
0  dreary,  ;,ixir  ehlld !  beneath  ttas  midnight 

RtMi!,  ; 

O  aluuiuer  Uiroi^  tba  Xlndllng  d  the 

dii'.vn ;  • 

The  sliRduw'aon  Its  way;  the  atom  that 

Taan 

The  lily  even  now  is  hurrying  on. 
All  has  bscn  long  fiilBird ;  yet  1  cotiUweep 
At  tho;!2ht  of  thee  SO  qnleuy  asleep. 

,  fint  Gerald,  through  the  night  serenely 
spread, 

AY ulks  quickly  home,  Intosicato  with  bliss 

An  uncle  of  Gerald's  noT  assames  the  parental  antliority 
over  Iiim,  and  be  urges  the  young  music  master  to  emigratew 
After  a  severe  struggle  with  the  emotions  of  nature,  Gerald 
nt  last  decides  upon  leaving  the  country.  His  timidity  and 
fatal  reserve  increase.  He  endeavours  to  bur>t  the  bonds 
wliicli  bind  him^  but  all  to  no  use;  his  tongue  refuses  its 
ofEice,  and  he  carries  his  unavuwed  passion  to  America.  The 
anguish  whicli  corrodes  his  heart,  becomes  at  last  beyond  endu- 
rance, and  vith  palpitations  strong  and  rapid,  he  returns  to 
the  once  happy  Irish  village  again. 

•  **  My  sweet  girl,  I  sought  her. 

But  sorrow  alas !  to  her  cold  grave  had  brought  her, 

Savoumeen  Deelisk  £ileen  vgh.*" 

Milly's  nurse  tells  the  tale  of  her  decline  and  death — one 
almost  impossible  to  read  vith  dry  eves.  The  nurse  leads  the 
vay,,aiid  having  crossed  the  church-yard  stile,  she  points  out 
to  him  where  the  mortal  part  of  Milly  lies. 


Slow  wcro  their  feet  UMngit  the  nmy 

graves, 

Over  the  stile  and  op  the  chapel  wal^ 


Where  stood  the  poplan  with  their  UmU 

iearos 

Hong  motlonlesa  OB  mrj  alender  stalk. 


*  We  doubt  whether  the  alterations  made  in  this  stanza  are  an  Improve- 
ment oa  the  origiaal  Teraion,  i.e..- 

"  Lie  Blumberiog  far  into  the  yellow  dawn. 
The  shadow  creeps  apace  t  the  ■torin  that  movei 
The  lily  even  now  is  atealing  on." 
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Thaib  In  ooe  hot  citm  ■ppear'd  to  Ua, 
And  thimder  matterM  In  the  hetrj  iltT* 

Along  ai9  atreet  waa  twartl  th«  Uughbig 
•ound 

Of  boya  at  play,  who  knew  no  thought  of 
death ; 

DeliWrate-steppingcown,  to  milking  bound. 
Lifted  their  beais  and  low'd  with  ttwant 
lii-enth  i 

The  notneii  Loltting  at  their  thretbolda  caat 
A  look  upon  our  stranger  as  he  paaa'd. 

Scarce  had  the  tnoamera  1  bns  a  roof  to  gain, 
When,  wlUi  ehctrlc  glare  and  thunder- 
era  alt, 

HcftTy  rod  straight  and  fierce  cam*  down 

the  rain. 

Soaking  the  wUta  md  wHb  Itl  lodden 

Slaafa, 
ig  all  folk  wltbln^ors  at  a  raeoi 
And  nnkliic  stctt  kennel  gtuh  apM& 

The  etom  withdrew  u  qnlckly  ai  It  eune. 
And  throDgb  the  broken  clonds  m  brilliant 
ray 

Glow  d  o'er  the  dripping  earth  In  yellow 
flame. 

And  fluKh'd  the  vtUase  panes  with  parting 
dny. 

Sodden  and  fnll  that  awlmnifnglnstrc  shone 
Into  the  room  where  Gerald  sat  alone. 

The  floor  la  lock'd,  and  on  ti.e  table  lies 

The  open  parcel.  Long  he  wanted  strength 
To  tmtt  Its  secrete  to  hia  femisb  eyes ; 

Bat  now  the  nwange  It  cmmy^  tC 
length 

A  note;  a  ease;  and  folded  with  them  there 
One  llneat  ringlet    brown-ubnm  hair. 

The  coK  holds  Milly's  portrait— her  reflec- 
tion I 

Lips  haUq^  Bi  though  nbont  to  ipeak  i 

Gerald  retarns  lo  America,  and  endeavors  to  stifle  gloomy 
thoaghts  in  energetic  labour.  We  shall  not  mar  the  etfict  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  poems  in  the  language,  by  giving  a  prosaic 
version  of  its  denouement.     There  is  not  a  page  of  any 

?art  of  it  upon  which  we  should  not  desire  to  linger  fondly, 
t  possesses  all  the  cfaanicterislics  of  the  genuine  poetry  of 
the  affections,  tenderness,  sensibility,  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  > 
trati).  The  tone  of  the  poem  aUerimtely  thrills,  and  soothes 
delicionsly.  A  neatly  cheeked  tendency  to  profundity  of  tliouglit, 
as  well  as  a  judiciously  controlled  richness  of  imagination, 
are  traceable  in  nearly  every  stanza  The  illustrations  whicli 
accompany  this  poem  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  minor  compositions. 

In  comparing  the  present  edition  of  the  Music  Master  with 
the  original  version,  we  observe  that  every  stanza  has  been  en- 
riched by  numerous  judicious  verbal  alterations.    One  of  the 


The  ftrank  white  hrow,  yonnseyei  oTgmT* 

affection  t 

Eren  the  pretty  leam  In  the  soft  cheek  t 
Swift  Image  of  «  moment  matclt'd  from 
Time, 

Flx'd  by  a  inn-beam  In  etcni^  prima. 

The  note  ran  tbno, "  Dear  GenU,  nearny 

denth, 

I  feel  that  like  a  Splrlfaworda  are  tbew 
In  which  I  say,  that  I  harapeifcct  lalita 
In  yonr  true  lore  tow  ma,— aa  God,  wha 
sees 

The  secrets  ofaIlhearu.canaee  in  mine 
ThatlbndeM  tmtta  wUcb  aanda  tfato  foebla 
•Ign. 

"I  do  not  think  that  ke  wlU  take  away. 
Even  In  hearen,  thla  picetoni  carthlj 

lore; 

Sorely  he  aends  Its  pore  and  bllssfUl  ray 

Down  as  a  message  from  the  worli  aboT* 
Perhapa  It  Is  the  full  llglit  dravring  near 
Which  laakea  the  doubting  Fatt  at  lengtlt 
grow  clear. 

We  might  hare  been  so  happy  I— Bat  Hit 

will 

Said  no,  who  orders  all  things  fbr  the  best. 
0  may  his  power  Into  your  soni  Instlt 

A  peace  Uke  this  of  which  I  am  posses*^.' 
And  may  he  bless  you,  love,  for  evtrmorak 
And  guldeyoa  safely  to  hisHeavenly  shorel" 

Hard  sits  the  downy  pillow  to  a  head 

AchingnltbmemoneaiandOenildaanght 
The  monrnfbl  paths  where  happy  bonia 
had  fled,— 
Paring  through  allent  Ubyrlntba  of 
Uionght. 

Yet  sometimes,  In  hii  loneliness  of  grief, 
I'he  rlcfaneM  of  the  lost  came  Uke  relief. 
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most  iuflaential  of  the  oriticisms  on  Mr.  AUiughani's  fitst 
TOlnme  objected  to  the  phrase  of  '*  the  long  grej  sky,^  as  sa* 
vouring  too  much  of  Tennysonian  obacuritj.  "Long — whicli 
way?"  paid  the  Critic,  "along  or  across?  and  then  which  ia  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  sky  ?  the  long  sky,  the  Ions;  sphere, 
the  long  cirde — it  is  affectations."  Notwithstanding  Uiu 
criticism  Mr.  Allinghatn  has  let  "the  long  grey  sky"  stand,  and 
ve  do  not  qaarrel  vith  him  for  sticking  to  an  expiesflire, 
though  perhaps  an  incorrect  phrase. 

Of  the  minor  poems  there  are  many  of  great  promise  and 
power.  "Evey,"  "Wishing,"  "The  Cold  Wedding"  and 
"  Wayeonnell  Tower,"  may  be  hastily  named  aa  instances. 
■*  St.  Margaret's  Eve is  perhaps  too  mystic  to  be  a  genml 
favorite,  bat  no  one  <»n  be  insensible  to  the  ecoentiio  ooane  of 
wild  beanty  which  rans  through  it. 


ST.  HAR6&RBTS  EVE. 

I  tallt  nj  euUe  upon  the  MMidck 

The  wavetrMtagaHjf,  O, 
IMf  au  tbe  iMMt  and  halfln  ttw  tUbk 

Wltbln  WBi  ink,  withoot  «u  ■Ion*, 

7^  tcaMi  rail  to  gailg  0, 
It  laf  ka  a  queen,  and  that  Blooe, 
Love  me  true  I 

The  frey  old  harper  iiing  to  me. 

Tht  vawei  nU  m  xoi^, 
Bawan  of  (he  dauiiel  of  ine  seal 
^£ow  ma  Irw  I 

Saint  Margaret*!  Ere  It  did  befal, 

TIk  tcavM  reU  to  gnilK  O, 
The  Ude  come  creeping  up  the  mlli 
LoPemttnut 

1  open'dmrr^tei  whothereshonlditand— 

The  ttuoei  roll  to  gaily,  O, 
Bat  a  £tlr  lady,  witb  a  cap  in  her  hand, 
Loee  nte  true  I 

The  cnp  was  gold,  aod  full  of  wine, 

OrUk,  laid  the  lady.aiA  I  win  be  tUoe, 
Love  me  f  rw  / 

fatormy  eulle,  ladv  fuir. 

The  wmtt  rellio  ga!>9  O, 
You  •hall  ba^ueen  afar  that'*  there, 
Lmmelruef 


A  giejr  old  harper  inng  to  me, 

lUe  waoet  roll  to  gailg  O, 
Beware  of  the  damsel  nl  the  >ca  I 
Love  me  true  T 

In  hell  he  barpetfa  man;  a  year, 
rfttf  teatei  roll  to  gmfy  O, 
And  we  will  dt  hit  HBgle  bear  J 
Love  SM  true  t 

I  love  thee  deepil  lore  tlire  tme^ 
The  trsMt  raff  to  g^fy  O, 
But  ah  1  1  know  not  bow  to  woo, 
Love  n:t  true  I 

Down  da*h^  the  cnp,  with  a  gnddeaihackt 

rAawwaef  ratfMflWi'ly  O. 
The  wine  like  blood  ran  oTer  the  rackf 
LvMwUmtl 

Sba       ao  inx4.  iMit  ihriek'd  alOB^ 

Tke  wvM  roti  n  gailw  O,  . 
And  nidibed  away  from  wMra  >ha  atM^ 
Lm  me  tnm  I 

lloek'd  and  barr'd  m;  caette  door, 

The  team  roll  to  gaily  O, 
Three  lommer  daj*  J  grieved  aan* 
Loee  me  true  t 

Form^Mlf  a  da;  and  niitht. 

The  tcawi  ruff  to  ffiuf  O, 
And  two  tomoan  that  lady  brlgb^ 
Loot  wte  true  I 


BallyshaoDon  is  fall  of  fishermen,  and  other  sea-faring  folk. 
Most  of  thens  are  married,  and  not  a  few  have  pretty  daughter!. 
Oon  especially  would  seem  to  have  furnished  an  emiBflotly 
happy  veil  of  inapirafcioD  to  Mr.  AUiDgfaum. 
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THE  PLOT'S  PRETTY  DAUOBTJIR. 

0>r  WHtcm  tide*  the  fair  Spring  Da; 

Wu  ■railing  back  u  It  wlibdrcw, 
Albialltbe  hArbour.ellttrriag  g9.j, 

Ketum'il  a  blfthc  Kdics  i 
G  real  cloadi  above  tbe  hilli  ant)  lea 
Krpt  brillinnt  walcb,  und  ftir  was  Tree 
Where  last  iMk  BniUtmrt  ilar  ihall  srMt,~ 
V  lirn,  for  the  croniiing  T«rna1  tweet. 
Among  (be  sloprs  :ind  crags  I  meet 

Ihe  Pilot'!  prettj  Daughter. 

Ilonnd  brr  gentle,  hippy  Uce. 

Uinipird  ioft,and  freshly  fair, 
Danced  with  careless  ocean  gran 

Lrficks  oraubDrn  bain 
Am  lightly  bifw  the  veerinf;  wind, 
They  tDUcb'd  her  chreh(,or  waved brhind, 
Utiboundi  uabraidrd,  and  tilllotfp'd  i 
Or  when  to  tie  her  shoe  she  atoopMi 
Below  her  ebin  die  halUnHh  AroopV, 

And  leil'd  Uie  PUot't  Uan|]itA'. 

RIslnit,  die  ton'd  them  gaily  back. 

With  gesture  iaHtntine  and  brief, 
To  fall  arouud  as  soft  a  neck 

Ai  the  wild  rote*!  leaf. 
Her  Snnda;  frock  ofliUc  shade 
(That  chnicest  tint)  was  neatly  made, 
And  not  too  long  lo  bide  from  ticw 
The  stnnt  but  noffayclnmiy  shoe. 
And  stocking's  imoothlj-fittins  bloe. 

That  graced  the  Piloill  Daughter. 

With  look,  hair  timid  and  Wf  aroll. 

And  then  vith  slightly  downcast  eyel. 
And  blush  that  outward  softly  stolei-^ 

Unless  it  were  ibeskies 
Vhose  snn-ray  shifted  on  her  cbtek/«> 
She  tum'd  when  1  began  lo  spoak ; 
But  twas  a  briKhtness  all  faer  own 
That  in  ber  firm  light  step  wh«  sbdwrt, 
Aad  ttie  clear  cadence  of  her  tone  ] 

Tbe  Pilotl  ittvely  Doaghler ! 
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Vm  It  ug  Ut.  f tte  ivUen  wUtbA^ 

To  banoie  a  pilot's  oar  ikna  sail, 
Ur  haul  tbe  dripping  iboadllgbt  ta«ih, 

SpauKted  wltli  heitinK-scale  i 
Bt  diing  Stan,  how  sweet  'twould  be, 
And  daWn-blow  freshening  the  sea, 
With  wear>,  cbeerj  pull  to  shore. 
To  nin  my  cottage-lianK  once  more, 
Ana  cbupi  befww  1  mub  tbe  door, 

Hy  love,  the  Pilot'!  DugUv.' 

This  elMnent  beside  ny  feet 

Allares.atepid  wine  of  gold) 
One  touch,  one  taste,  dlkpels  tbe  cheat, 

'1 U  salt  and  nipping  cold : 
A  fisher's  but,  the  scent  perforce 
Of  narrow  thoughts  and  manners  coarse. 
Coarse  as  the  curtains  that  bMrem 
With  net^tooos  Ihe  suoky  beam, 
Would  never  lodge  my  fuTourite  dream, 
M.'tn  with  my  IHlot's  Owogbtar. 

To  tbe  large  riches  of  tbe  earth, 

Biidowiog  men  iotbeirown  spite, 
The  Poor,  by  privilege  of  birth , 

Stand  in  the  cloeestHght. 
Yet  not  aloud  the  palm  grows  dull 
mth  clayey  delre  and  Watery  pnll  i 
And  thta  for  rae.— or  hourly  pain. 
But  oonld  I  lEnk  and  eall  it  gain 
tlalMi  a  pihtttme^  'twere  vain 

To  wed  a  Pilot's  Daughter. 

Lift  KervpeilMM?— bntab!  1  said, 

Hurb  wiser  leave  audi  thoughts  alone 
Bo  may  thy  beaulr,  simple  maid, 

Be  mine,  yetellttj own. 
Joln'd  in  my  nee  contented  lore 
Witb  oooponleei^  etarSeboTei 
Who  from  tiielr  throne  of  airy  iteep 
DokUa  these  ripples  as  tbey  creep 
Aerow  the  bmladtost  darkening  deep,— 
Low  Tolcefli)  ware !  Imsh  toon  to  sleep 

The  geiitl*  PUoTs  Uan^ter  I 


The  same  warm  and  genial  spirit  luxuriautlj'  pervades  "Oh 
were  my  love  a  country  lass,"  "The  Milkmaid,"  and  other 
pieces  smelling  of  the  country,  which  we  regret  we  have  not 
leisure  to  transcribe.  So  graphically  moulded  are  some  of  our 
bard's  pictures  of  luxurious  rural  beauty,  and  traDquiility,  that 
they  almost  tend  to  soothe  one  into  refreshing  sleep.  Instance 
"On  the  twilight  pond/'  where,  thanks  to  Mr  Allingham's 
graphic  pen,  we  can  almost  imagine  ourselvea. 

OH  THE  TWILIGHT  POND. 


A  BRADOWT  tklni^  tlieflr.treee  make, 

Where  innsrt  light  bath  beem 
TbelIqiiIdthrilUtoonesoldflako» 

And  Hesperus  li  seen  t 
Otr  beat,  and  we,  aot  baVawakfl, 

Qo  driftins  down  tbe  pond.   

Wblle  ahnrlf  oalli  Hm  ltall,"Crak*wle  '  A  tonA  eTMnl  brightAM  tea* 
Prem  meadew>llatabr|ond.  A  peace— lAleh b eonpWe. 


Tbia  hapi^ ,  drallnf ,  bounded  r^w 

Kmbrtei's  ns  with  heme  i 
To  farwerMfktndtlnit  In  the  bine, 
_Oar  npward  tbougbtamay  roam  * 
Whenee  with  the  veU  M  u^Ate*  M 
That  maktfs  Uie  earth  so  swee^ 
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As  a  spirited  contrast  in  B^le,  aalijeety  and  tendencj  to  the 
forcing,  may  be  cited 

FROST  IN  THE  HOLIDATS. 
The  tl  me  of  Froct  ia  the  time  for  me ! 
Wbantlie  fcav  blood  ipins  throii|b  tbebcaitvltk  ^ec* 
WheD  the  voice  Icapi  out  with  a  ehlnEni;  tenrnt^ 
And  the  footstrp  riniea  on  thr  mi'sicaleroBnlt  i 
When  the  earth  ts  wbitc.  and  tbe  aii  b  brigb^ 
kmd  BTerjF  breath  I*  *  nev  delight  i 

While  Yealf  T4ar  umk,  full  toon,  tomt, 
What  ft  kIoHods  sky throush  the  level  weM 
Plnkclnudi  in  ndelicnte  ureenlah  hate. 
Which  deepene'd  tip  into  purple  gTT, 
With  stun  aton  as  tbo  ItRhi  dMreatM, 
Till  the  great  moon  rOM  in  tlie  rich  blue  eaat. 

And  mominK  .'—each  pane  U  a  KardcB  of  AvaC 
Of  dKllciiti-flowcriiiK.aa  quickly  loiti 
For  the  atatks  ere  fed  by  (he  moon's  coM  beam^ 
And  the  learea  ar«  woTcn  like  woof  af  dia-mft 

aHiRbt^  ke«n  brealh,tnd  aflanee  of  tht 
•  dicna  will  aeatter  ttcm  amy  odc 

Hons  *  the  lake  it  a  leagw  of  rlaai : 
Buckle  Mnd  strap  on  the  itiff  white  gtau> 
Off  we  ihoot,and  potteand  wheel. 
And  swiftly  tarn  upon  scorlnx  heel  ; 
And  onrflyinit  aandali  chirp  and  ilDit 
Like  a  llocfc  of  awallows  upon  Ike  wing. 

Away  from  the  crowd  wiib the  wind  wa  tfill^ 
No  vrasel's  motion 30 •moothlyawlfti 
fainter  and  fainter  the  tumult  ETOna, 
And  the  firadiial  itillneM  and  wide  repot* 
Touch  wiih  a  hue  more  lott  and  ^rave 
The  lapse  of  Joy's  deeliBioK  wave. 

Here  the  ice  f«  pur«F  a  glance  may  sotuf 

i>eep  through  tbe  awful,  dim  prufound. 

To  tne  water  dungeons  where  snake  weeds  liU% 

Over  whlch.ai  self-upbome,  weglldct 

Like  wiaards  on  dark  adveiitaKs  ban^ 

The  maitefs  of  erery  e'raieat 

Homeward  now.  The  shimmering  aaMr 

KtiMs  our  hot  cheeks  hs  «  e  (to  i 

Waverinf;  down  the  feeble  wind. 

Like  a  manifold  Dream  to  a  I'oet's  mtndt 

Till  (he  esrth,  and  the  Irera,  and  the  icy  lakM. 

Are  slotrly  clothed  with  the  connllcis  flakea. 

At  home  are  we  by  the  nierrj  fire,  "  ' 

Sanged  in  a  rinit  to  our  heart's  desire. 

And  who  1«  to  tell  some  wondrous  talo^ 

Almost  to  turn  (he  warn  cheeks  pale, 

Vet  chin  on  hands,  make  grdve  eye*  star*. 

Draw  alowly  nearer  each  itool  and  chntrP 

Tba  DM  low  voice  goes  vanderion  on 

In  amystlc  world,  whltlier  all  ore  gooet 

TbeabaHowsdnncf  i  little  Corollntt 

Hal  stolen  her  Bn)(en  np  into  mine. 

But  the  nitiht  outside  Is  very  chill. 

And  the  Frost  hums  loud  at  the  wll»dow-«ill. 

Most  of  Mr.  AUingham's  Poems  evidence  a  felieity  rather  tbaa 
a  richness  of  vocabnlarjr,  refined  taste,  gracefulness  of  ranc^ 
tion,  pnritjr  of  sentiment,  and  a  carefully  studied  attention  to 
rhythmical  structure.  These»  coupled  with  the  cbaractoistics 
aLnadj  noticed,  must  eventiullj  render  him  »  great  and  a  g^ 
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Tteral  fa\'orife.  If  in  some  of  bis  higher  Boars  be  occasiatialljr 
becomes  a  litlle  metaphysical  aiij  dreamy,  il  is  af&alt  from  which 
pome  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  poets,  pnst  and  present, 
have  not  been  exempt;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a 
few  slight  tinges  of  affectation  which  now  and  then  break  out  in 
Mr.  Allinghain*9  writings. 

As  Valentine's  Day  is  approaching  the  folluwiug  may  be  of 
use  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Allingham, 
can  wield  the  lash  of  sanasni  with  unsparing  vigor  when  he 
choses. 


AT  ALBMTJKK. 


L«t>T  nUr.ladr  Ikir, 

heated  with  thn  Morttftil, 
Thvufch  Tour  beantx  be  m  tm^ 

I  wenbnta  born  AmI 
Still  to  Mek  mjF  pleuim  Ocra. 

To  loTB  your  fcahire*  and  ;o«r  koa. 

All  joar  KlowiDK  beuitr, 
All  in  ihoTt  that's  Mod  of  jvn, 

Wu  and  ii  mjr  duM. 
Aa  to  lore  all  beautji  loo. 

Bat  BOW  a  hirer  hr*  I've  fot, 
A  Pictnre'i— HDd  believe  me, 
I  never  laok'd  to  ;ou  for  what 


A  DtctnracuiMtgfTemai 
Wkat  )on*Te  morr,  fiBpnTca  jon  not 

Tonr  qneenly  Hp*  can  *peak,  aod  prvra 
The  mean*  of  jaw  ancrownlnn 

Yolirbroweanchanite.jaiireveacaii  novet 
Wliichiiiwta  rov  power  tf  frowalaK  t 

am  ban  Uaaf>B*8  OMtbaiigh^  of  Lm 

80  now  1  fin  good-bye,  aM  ttOt, 

Andloae  do  invat good  lij  Kj 
Tou'te  Mi,  )et  I  can  amile  faioml), 

Aa  yon  mu>t  ikatttj  aUh  it, 
Tk  jDor  biliht,  Ughl  mtar  I 


^Tr.  Bildiiiph  Warner,  writes  and  receives  Valentines  of 
auuLiier  urdt-r.  In  his  Pomi  and  Sketchea  p.  11,  ve  find  him 
thus  singing. 

A  TALEHTINB. 


'When  low  tho  fklntln)t  Arab  llet. 

When  retia  hia  brain— hla  diaajr  alght 
Hai  almoit  fallrd— of  thlritho  dlaa— 

If  f  IppKng  water  dear  and  bright 
Fall  on  bla  Raar.ud  o'er  hlaayea 

Ja  darkiMM  ««sed,  have  loat  Iholr 
light. 

Bomo  friend  !•  near  the  dranght  to  glee, 

And  kind];  bid  him— drink  and  lire  I 
Bv-m  great  must  ha  hlajoj  I 

When  (bond'ring  on  the  rasing  main, 
And  Btrong  atont  hearta  are  ttllod 
with  care. 

When  eierj  effort  haa  proved  vain. 
And  hope  haa  yielded  to  despair  i 

And  death  ttaiiM  by  with  all  the  train 
Of  horrora  that  aronnd  him  glare. 


Whatjoj  mnat  light  tb«  foaman'a  eyoa 
Vfaaa  MBTi  Mandly  aaU  bo  aptea  t 
Haptnra  wltbont  aUoy. 

But  Joy  a*  jtreat  at  even  theie. 

It  III*— a  Jo;  nnmlacd  with  pain, 
Who  lorca  and  who  a  token  aeen 

Whleh  tell*  him  be  la  loved  again. 
As  the  tired  lallor  halls  the  breoae 

Whleh  baars  him  to  his  borne  a«al■^ 
The  gtadneit  that  tba  SwItaarfMs, 

When  on  bU  a^U  thi  raotmudn 
steaU 

He  lovea— snch  Joy  waa  mine 
Wfa«aIn«alTedfrom!hee,daor  girl, 
J  rmiMthuf 


Of  a  higher  order  of  merit  are  Mr.  Warner's  Lyiics.  The 
following  sparkles  pleasantly : 


SONQ. 


Where  tho  wide  spreading  vine 

Flings  its  mantle  of  green. 
O'er  tho  ftow'rs  which  entwine. 

Mid  the  mos*  covered  sheen- 
Where  the  fair  peasant  maiden 

To  dance  may  repair. 
While  the  brceae,  perfume  laden. 

Flays  o'er  her  dark  hair— 
Where  to  f  waet  gnllar  nnalo 

Tba  aoft  volMi  iwdl 
Uautntbt.  l«l  hanaBBlOB^ 

ObTttm  w«d4 1  dw«- 


Or  In  Araby  blest. 

Where  the  »prlng  knows  no  and. 
Where  eacb  waiid'rer  Is  fniest, 

And  each  stranger  a  friend  t 
Whore  the  clear  oeav>ns  expand 

And  the  bloom  of  each  dell. 
Brings  tbonghts  of  the  land 

Wfiare  the  blthftU  ahaU  MU 
With  a  maiden  to  lova  ma^ 

A  tent  ttor  my  abada, 
X  •onld  dwell— nor M^" 

Of  IhvMHl' 
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With  this  majr  be  placed  in  effectiTe  jnxta  position 

SOIALIK-A  SOKd. 


The;  tell  thee  1  am  happj. 

That  m;  hemrt  la  iigRt  and  gmj  i 
ThtX  I  Join  In  mirth  knd  KladnaiSi 

In  my  old  accoatonied  way. 
Thnt  other  uanes  and  fice* 
Hare  chased  asray  resrel— 
Trs.  thoT  tell  thee  I  ana  h^ipji 
Tbey  imj  that  I  forfcet. 
Think  offDj  word*  at  iwrttnK. 

When  thul  they  «pcah  of  me-^ 
TbcD  when  tbay  call  noo  happy. 
Oh,  dODbt  UMtn,  RoMlie  I 

Thero'ian  hnnrwlwn  mtdet  tbejoyftal, 

The  lottde*t  laugh  Is  mine  i 
'When  my  tunken  eye  will  itlliten 

And  my  cheek  !■  red  with  wliw  t 
When  my  fcrer-heated  Iuicla>( 

Owa  oaM  mon  the  mlnd'a  eontral  | 


And  my  featnrp*  wear  ho  tekM 
Of  the  ibdneaaoTniTaanl. 
BrU-ht  be  the  path  before  the*— 

LlRht  be  thine  heart  and  trm  ; 
But  from  ench  mirth  and^te^MM. 
Ood  ehldd  thee,  Roulie  t 

By  the  honr  of  allent  Mdnew. 

When  my  heart  U  dnar  am  Imm* 
By  t)ie  memork*  wtalcb  haunt  m», 

V,  tth  the  Joys  for  aw  flora  i 
By  each  Uewed  dream  of  daya.  lowm. 
When  mT  heart  waa  fraa  and  gay  i 
By  the  dani  deepalr  that  ehUle  um, 
Ab  thoae  Tlelone  oum  away. 
Thou  art  ne'^r,  hlr  star,  forsottaa^ 

Tho'  thy  lUhthae  >etlbrm«( 
Then— when  they  call  me  hapnj  . 
Ob,  aooM  thaoi,  Hoaalia ! 


poor  Mr.  Warner  I  wicked  Kosalie! 

Tvent;  pages  further  on,  the  Bard  recurs  to  the  same  thebie. 


•oMa. 


Thn*  all  tmiraa  to  Ion  and  m», 

Tho'  Mthleu  thoa  towt  been. 
My  heart  In  wtAnmm  tntna  to  Iba^ 

Thou  relgnctt  >tUl  Itequeen  i 

Tho'  e'er  I  knvwtheejny  waambM, 
Tho'  light  my  heart  aiMfMa. 

1  would  not  f«r  tbaM  dajB  rerigu 
Tha  ^da  of  lotlng  thaal 


Tha*  care  and  MdncM  cloud  mj  brot 
Tbo'  yon(h*a  guy  •prlnRlaMi 

And  nought  remains  to  livafhr  M« 
Since  hope  and  tntb  afa  4Md  t 


Tbp'  I  In  (Dent  aadneas  pina, 

WhOat  other*  reudtheai<t«an, 
Tho'emtlM  Ma  thalra  wbloh  bbm 
Bilne, 

I  would  not  lofa  thaa  li«k 


"The  Soldier's  Dream,"  written  duriiigtheBussian  Campaign, 
is  a  piece  of  somewhat  more  amhitious  aim.  Thouf^h  begiuning' 
tamely  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Warner,  after  a  while,  warms 
to  his  subject. 


THB  SOLDIER'S  SREAH 
(WKHTBM  DUaiNO  TBI  W*«. 


Ta,  who  eeenre  from  rlolence  and  wrongi 
In  ailken  indolence  your  U*ei  prolong  i 
Whot  leet  pal*  melanohcly  o'er  you  epread 
Her  wlnge,  gaae  not,  eVn  on  the  c^ned 
d>ad ; 

What  wot  ya— Inlled  on  emiling  tafety'a 

bed, 

ifdeya  af  danger,  or  of  nlahiaof  draad  ? 
"hat  reck  yo— wanderlaf  alawlr  band  la 
hand. 

With  pleaenfa  o'ar  a  golden  fbrtlla  land. 
Of  tbo  rod  fleld,  whwe  met  la  mortal 
■tri«B 

Eacbhardr  loldlcr  boldly  atakei— allre  ; 
And  draaeu  of  honor  be  bat  yet  ta  gain, 
Till  the  ewUt  ftlehim  vninra  In  bu 

tirain  i 

Or  ebbe  in  itUod  snant  Ua  labcmtag 
breath, 


Stilled  by  flie  leadni  meMMifer  CTDcaftr 
Ton  ran,  wbich  glldiiha  flowm  «• 

which  yegase. 
Looks  down  anfkoaa  Uaekenlng  III  ita 

rays  : 

Yon  moon,  b«n«atli  whoia  beams  ya  In* 
tc  traad. 

SUnea  on  ttaa  ibattarod  amionr  of  tba 
dead] 

And  yonder  breeia  which  wanton  laeoa 
to  play 

■UUboweraof  beaaty  and  thro' gardens 

fay.  f 

As  gaily  bore,  perchance,  the  last  Ihl  > 

ory 

Of  secw  bm*«  salfiar^  dytny  agoi^. 
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S&d  'lii  to  think  that  thonmnd*  U« 
Uiiwept-^nkvDwn— victlmi  Drtjrkntijr ; 
Thkt  birth,  tluirsub.  tbeloftr  and  tlie 
low, 

A  oomnion  tM  aajr  ibs^  MMtt  4»r«  k 
eommoD  fo«. 


Oloomr,  and  dark,  wai  dmr  tha  nlshi— 
Omrk,   aar*  nnu  vatshfln'ii  nM» 

Silent,  lavfl  vb«n  aoin*  4raain«ridltht 
Part  murmur  offtD  'Huh  or  prkjer  i 

Or  roae  upon  tha  mldntsht  air 

Agony'a  ahrtek  or  daath'a  do*t»Xt  I 

Deeply  alaevln^,  where  the  watohAre 

Shed  a  halo  round  hli  bead, 
Vlth  hisknaptack  for  hU  pillow. 

And  bU  mantle  for  hla  bed- 
Slept  a  aoldler  pale  and  waarj. 

He  bad  aecn  a  bloodjr  day. 
E'en  In  sleep  hii  brow  oontracled. 

With  ibc  memorj  of  the  traj  ; 
And  hla  right  handnnght  fals  ve^n, 

Aa  with  >!•»  liMBt  to  alar. 


Bat  a  beam  of  haartMt  pleaatire 

UawiiB  aotoRi  hla  feature*  now. 
And  hla  hand  forgeta  ita  preasnre. 

And  tbe  frown  foraakea  his  brovr ; 
And  hia  right  hand  alowly  waikdera 

To  his  breaat,  for  hidden  there 
LlM  the  charm  which  feed*  hia  cMirafei 

And  forblda  him  todeapalr. 
Worth  leas— jet  hit  prlcries*  trcMurv  i 

'Tisa  allken  trail  ofbalr. 

And  3  Pirra  lort^  and  oherHw^i 

itpfmnl  lierara  hE«  in  Ii!a^(«bn  ( 
Lori  h  «4  wlirn  \mi  taawhitr^ 

E       more  lOTiflr  did  ^4  H«tt. 
Not  R  ti^r-drop  dmiiMd  bar  Iwuity, 

TMxLahat-parllofeahelUid  wept  | 
Ar>d  lEitt  BtaDwd  hUgonrdlan  aogal, 

WacohlnK  o'erUm  al  ha  tl«nti 
A»  «■  eld  1«  nl4  BrfamTJ: 

^"it  gaoa  ttam.  ttMA- ililEi  1^ 

How  be  heara  her  gentle  aeoenta. 

Te  hla  meraorj  dear  and  atrotig. 
And  hla  altar  waking  fancj* 

Wawt  her  words  Into  a  aoog  t— 


tONOi 


No  tear  foriheainj  eonl  diatreaaing, 
Sinkatomy  hcartand  ranUaatberai 

For  ever;  former  tear,  a  bleaalng 
la  thine— for  ercry  allb  a  prajer. 

I  wM)t  thee  once  ;  't«aa  butin  weihneaa, 
rAoti  fi!it<-<>!>t  not— why  ahonld  I  dread  ? 
Cod   Ktiaidt— God  guarda   the  gallant 

soMi.  r. 

llt-uv  11  shed*  bright  bleialngi  on  hla 
bead. 


Tea,  the*  in  vain  I  itrata  at  parting. 
To  ohack  the  taan  which  iUll  wooM 

flew, 

Tat  alnoa  onr  mother  eonntf?  called  the* 
1  bleaaed  her  eon,  and  bid  him  go. 

Farewell— a  double  life  then  beareat— 
True  aa  the  falchion  bw  tbj  aide. 

Be  thou  to  oar  dear  mottter  oonntr;  ■ 
UeaT'D  will  restore  thee  to  tbj  bride. 


"An  Address  to  Florence  Nightingale'*  (of  mndi  the  same 
spirit  and  tendency  as  Gerald  Griffin's  Sister  of  Cliarity) 
"  Christmas  Day  in  the  South  of  France/'  and  "  the  Suicide," 
are  all  poems  of  promise  and  power.  To  indicate  more  closely 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Warner's  very  pleasing  brochure  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  review.  Tlie  work^ 
exclusive  of  some  vigorously  written  prose  sketches,  contains 
nearly  the  aver^  number  of  pretty  poetic  pictnr^f  cotta^  ia 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  woods,  flowing  nvers,  smiling  mea- 
dows. Bacchanalian  chaunts,  fugitive  pieces,  amatory  effusions, 
aad  impromptus.  The  present  volume,  we  are  told,  has  been 
published  with  diffidence,  and  only  on  the  urgent  advice  of  an 
uifluential  and  competent  opinion.  It  is  the  work  of  a  very 
yoangman,and  when  his  judgment  matures,  and^hisstyleripen^ 
as  mature  and  ripen  both  assuredly  will,  we  anticipate  some 
substantial  achievements  from  him. 

We  thank  him  fur  the  little  work  before  us.  It  has  yiddeH 
us  an  hoar's  pkftSHce  and  piofit,  and  in  Lhote  dageaeralo,  and 
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Dsed-op  days  it  »  not  every  hour  that  brings  vith  it  & 
of  pleasure,  and  a  boon  of  profit. 

Although  most  of  Mr.  M'^arnei's  compostitions  possess  much 
poetic  luxuriance  his  style  sometimes  falls  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  that  of  being  too  prosaic.    It  is  not  easy  to  steer  an 
even  middle  course;  nothing  short  uf  practice  perfects;  and 
this  Mr.  Warner  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  as  yet.    We  have 
not  much  faith  m  the  old  Humbug  Inspiration.    Poetry  in  its 
ordinary  sense  is  an  art  which  study,  elaboruting  thought,  and 
scansion  is  sure  to  render  pleasing  and  popular.    There  nre  very 
few  bards  who,  however  they  may  affect  to  be  equal  to  the  task, 
can  really  throw  off  verses  currenle  calamo.     Pope's  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  reveal  the  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour  and  revision  which  that  Prince  of  Englif^h 
Poets  bestowed  on  his  writings.   Talfourd*s  fine  tragedy  of  Ion 
consumed  tventy  years  of  toil,  and  the  same  has  bn^n 
said  of  Eogers'  Italy.    Byron  was  rarely  able  for  more  than 
two  stanzas  of  Don  Juan  a  day.  Moore's  Diary  of  February  20, 
1835,  records  some  literary  confessions  uf  Wordsworth. 
"  Spoke  of  the  immense  time  it  took  him  to  write  eveu  ttia 
shortest  copy  of  verses,  sometimes  whole  weeks  employed  in 
shaping  two  or  three  lines  before  he  can  satisfy  himsetf  with 
their  structure."   Moore's  Diary  reveals  the  slowness  of  labour 
with  which  his  exquisite  sparkling  melodies,  easy,  and  flowing 
in  their  published  form,  and  apparently  poured  forth  with  sucli 
ease  from  the  poet's  mind,*  were  produced.    Often  when 
pecuniary  temptation  was  bigliest,aiid  6trnuge9t,i$olated  stanzas, 
and  couplets,  dropped  in,  at  slow  intervals,  on  Power  like 
drops  of  blood,  not  unfreqnentlj  accompanied  by  an  irksome 
groan  from  the  poor  poet  liimself.    And  then  the  hot  haste  of 
anxiety  with  which  Moore  would  write  to  Power  requesting  that 
verbal  alterations  might  be  made  just  as  the  "  proofs"  were 
about  to  be  printed  on — this,  and  many  other  instances  which 
might  be  cited,  shew  that  our  best  modern  [Kjels  are  obliged 
to  follow  and  study  their  profession  as  an  art,  and  that  poetrj 
is  rarely  the  fruit  of  sudden  inspiration,  or  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  poet's  mind.    Watch  our  best  living  poets;  see 
DOW  slowly  and  cautiously  their  new  productious  appear ;  and 


*  Moore  himself  says  (vol.  vti.  p.  309)  "  If  I  could  n-rlte  urith  the 
AiciHty  and  variety  which  some  people  give  me  credit  for,  I  sboold 
indeed  be  Uke  Mrs.  Malapropli  Cerberus,  *thtM  gentlemen  at  onoe.'" 
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fev  can  doubt  that  iDteiiae  elaborating  tbouf^lit,  not  even  always 

successful  in  its  efi'orta — has  been  lavishly  expended  to  create 
any  striking  poetic  result.  £ven  in  Impromptus  we  do  not 
believe.  We  venture  to  assert  that  were  a  poet  obliged  to  con- 
fess upon  the  rack  it  would  be  found  that  the  so-called  im- 
promptus, which  often  impart  an  easy  sparkle  to  his  page  have 
been  those  which  consumed  the  greater  amonut  of  intellectual 
labour.  The  man  of  ordinary  mental  calibre  who  ambitions  to 
bo  a  popular  poet,  and  to  make  poetry  his  profession^  and 
livelihood  (!)  must  make  aphis  mind  to  run  an  imminent  risk  of 
shortening  the  days  which  God  has  given  him.  Sedentary 
occDpation  saps  the  atrength ;  and  the  midniglit  oil  has  killed 
more  people  than  all  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Castor  Oil  in  the 
Apothecaries'  Halt  have  saved.  We  believe  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Wolfe,  Davis,  Banim,  Dermody,  Furlong,  Hartley 
Coleridge,Keats,and  Herbert  Knowles,  all  fell  victims  to  it.  Does 
the  risk  recompense?  We  think  not.  To  be  sure  a  thirst  of 
immortality  sometimes  acts  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  terrors 
of  mortality,  fiut  even  supposing  that  bodily  vigour,  and  health 
droop  from  intense  literary  asuduityi  is  it  likdy  that  true  or 
permanent  poetic  fame  will  evercrown  the  writer's  name,  and  thus 
compensate  him  for  hia  early  death  ?  Tiie  hope  is  a  forlorn  one. 
In  the  race  up  Parnassus,  the  poet  has  countless  competitors, 
and  many  aspirants  tumble  most  unpoetically  in  their  attempt 
to  scale  its  summit.  When  bodily  vigor  and  vitality  flag,  the 
mind  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  much  elasticity  of 
thought,  so  that  the  chances  of  failure  vastly  predominate,  over 
the  probability  of  success.  A  poet  who  has  lumself  secured  no 
infirm  footing  on  Parnassus  sings, 

"  Oil  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb, 
Tlie  steep  from  whence  Fame's  Temple  shines  afar  !" 
And  then,  how  many  are  there  who  mistake  ephemeral  po- 
pularity for  enduring  fam^  and  who  in  catching  a  passing 
cheer  from  the  one,  imagine  they  have  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  other  for  everl  Take  up  Campbell's  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets,  and  it  is  impo!>sible  to  lose  sight  of  the  grim 
fact,  that  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  there  enume- 
rated, all  of  whom  were  popubr  in  their  day,  hardly  thuty  of 
that  Dumber  may  be  said  to  keep  their  ground  at  the  present 
moment.  How  perishable  is  poetic  fame  at  best,  and  how  true 
it  is  that  many  of  even  the  promued  heirs  of  immortality  have 
been  treactierously  left  in  the  lurch,  or  prematurely  overtakea 
by  the  cloud  of  obUviou  I 
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Failing*  in  He  Fold  by  Lytue,  trenchantly  lashes  Protes- 
f  antism  on  its  most  Tnlnerable  point — enormons  wealth  of 

the  Irish  Establishment.  The  snbjectis  a  most  Intimate  one 
for  criticism;  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  past  and 
present  time  have  recorded  these  sentiments,  obthed  id  the 
strongest  language,  against  this  pampered,  overfed,  uid  tho- 
roughly spoiled  child  of  the  State. 

'*l  pronounce  the  Irish  Cbaroh  Establishment/'  said  Ixwd 
Brougham,  "  to  be  the  foulest  practical  abnse  that  ever  existed 
in  any  civilized  country;"  and  Laid  Macaulay  has  regard^ 
it  as  an  abuse  "the  most  utterly  absurd  and  indefensible." 

He  added  : — "There  is  but  one  country  in  the  world  that 
presents  to  you  the  spectacle  of  a  population  of  b,0UO,O0U, 
with  a  Chnrch  established  and  ricnly  endowed  for  only 
800,000  of  that  population."  Lord  Campbell  said : — "  I  be- 
lieve  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  to  be.  one  of  the  mo^ 
mischievous  institations  in  existence,  I  believe  it  is  so  con- 
sidered now ;  I  believe  it  will  be  so  considered  by  posterity ; 
and  it  is  only  because  your  lordships  are  familiar  with  it 
that  juu  are  not  shocked  by  the  picture."  Lord  Orey  said  : — 
"  I  regard  the  Irish  Chnreb>  in  tha  actual  condition  of  that 
country,  and  upon  the  footiftg  on  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  op- 

Eosed  alike  tu  jastice,  to  policy,  aad  to  religious  principle/' 
rord  John  Hussell  pronounced  it  to  be  *'nn  anomaly  and  a 
grievance and  Sir  George  Grey,  as  "unjustifiable  in  its  esta- 
blishment, and  indefensible  in  its  continuance."  But  the  ad. 
mirable  writings  of  Sidney  Smith  on  the  subject  are  worth  all 
their  opinions  bundled  together.  Poor  Sidney!  althoogh  a 
parson  himself  he  could  enjoy  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  "  tlie 
well-paid  Protestant  clergyman,  preaching  to  stooUand  iiassocks, 
end  crying  in  the  wilderness  I "  For  advancing  such  opinions," 
he  observed,  on  one  occasion,  **  I  have  no  doubt  1  shall  be 
assailed  by  I^atimers,  &o. ;  but  I  don't  care  a  straw.  Why  ? 
Because  I'm  in  the  right." 

The  metre  adopted  by  Lynx  is  tite  Italian,  or  Don  Joan 
measure,  a  style  well  adapted  for  satirical  composition  when 
vigorously  worked  out. 


FAILINGS  IN 

TniK  KU— a  btppj  UoM— Btr  loiw  mgf. 
E'er  dtfferrat  inu  bj  Ugetrji  in- 

AutrntMck  of**r— nol  tta  conmnt Jb«, 


THB  VOhD. 

And  'mdiiit  eacli  vata  whom  m%t  Ibcj 
414  not  knaw, 
tkat  U  w  tut  U«jr»— atsrwd  vm 
Denounced,  and  looked  on  iD  u  iLoep 

Who  dared  to  wonUp,  ikto  la  their 
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How  WMtlMf— whwwHkUvlolwa- 
HnnMa  ud  tMfty,  fm  tnn  tmn  wd 

strife : 

LUlng  and  lovd  the  vllUg«  pular  mont 
In  OM  4oar  tpot  Uu  »*fte«  of  hit  life. 
Ra'cr  eloHd  hu  dons-on  klnJimi  »tr 
bent  I 

Ploua  hlfl  ehUdnn— rlrtnoaa  ht*  wifo— 
Morals  Iw  tMf  bt  »  Miplle  could  g»ia- 
M]r— 

"  Allured  to  brighter  woHdk,  andM  the 
W«y.- 

TtaU  line**  tnm  GoUo^tbt  M  yon  >rt 
Mare  t 

AnAtCjflw*n  Mt.»t  kwtyoaoailKt 

to  be  I 

If  jon*«e  not  md  Urn,  tnd  hRTa  time  tP 
■pare. 

Throw  down  mj  llnei— 'tis  no  ofTenea 

to  me, 

I  have  but  little— he  bad  a  tuill  «hare 

Of  talent  Bach  u  talent  ought  W  be  ; 
Ilc^  to  perfeelion  draw  »  vllUgo  putor  i 
I  u  Ui  papU  ImitUo  njr  maetar. 

Tct  ktar,  dmr  Btadcr,  I  ah^  not  bt  tone, 
And  so,  on  tMoadlhoaibtt.  Varngtajf 
lajr— 

jMt  a  Aw  wordi  In  langntgs  ibort  ud 

strong; 

nm  having  htud  om,  pritbt*  go  tbj 
way. 

Vim  I  il  itir  op  wUh  nv  pootio  prOng. 
(A  thing  I  nse  to  keep  nob  gaats  at 

ban) 

Thora  heroci  at  whose  heeds  Iheto  tines 
are  liurled. 
And  vho  contrireto  humbug  half  the 
vorI<L 

In  everything  there's  Humbag— tee  the 

D.  cior. 

The  Htau.  the  Lawjm;  and  the  Flirt— 

111  flni— 

Don't  go,  deal  Mute,  (Ireall;  Ctsred  I've 
»boche(l  her.) 
Sta;  -till  I  find  a  rbfme  to  tbat  first 

line. 

Hm  Man  of  Fasblon,  down  to  the  T^tbe 

Fractor, 


AH  In  the  iptdwi  rnnks  gf  Hnnbng 
tbinoi— 

If  In  my  nrm,  jmi  pottn  cuA  ae^ 
Ton  Ttnllj  HMst  Tonnell  n  Hninbag  bn! 

Tbli  la  n  anMcet  upon  whichi  to  nj 
n«  iMil*  I  nlgU  go  on  lU  idgtat  indi* 

ting. 

Till  to  mr  blood-shet  ejret  rcltirning  dar. 
Proved  that  I  was  a  humbug  for  thus 
trrltlng. 

So  here's  for  tbo  attaek— I've  stood  at 

Tm'long  already- I-U  begin  the ifhu 

Inft  I 

Tat  e'er  I  tUrt  I  mut  anfc*  ent  aon- 

feislon — 

I  never  jpel  ooaU  wilto  wlthotu  dlgft«> 

ilon- 

What  Is  the  rcaaon,  when  some  fKrlte^ 
l^ced 

High  bjr  tbo  Bigbty  mib,  betraya  Ut 
tnitt. 

Tbat  dOK-nward  tott'rlng,  mined  and 
d)ig  raced. 
He.  as  great  Homer  hat  It,  *  blttt  the 
4«ftt  ?'■ 

Vby  It  hit  Ibeo  Ibrgot— bU  nam* 
aflkoed— 

Bis  honao  nnknon  i  bis  Inwektr  left 

to  ruit. 

Save  bj  the  creditor,  vrtioee  bsted  Iheo 
Too  often  la  eonpnnhm  of  dlqinee. 

The  re»on*t  tbto-abw*  from  tbt  Tight 

direction. 

Into  tbepaihtof  error  be  bat  itrafcd, 
Ml(  actions  now  no  longer  benr  hu  pac- 
tion, 

When  In  the  scales  of  Fnbllo  Judg- 
ment weighed : 
And  the  csmo  power*  whicb  cttuod  bis 
first  election 
DccUie  him  fesiftu'-toUbimbe  bn 
plsjed 

The  knave  or  fool,  wkkh,  be  blnHelf 

knoTs  best ; 
And  eome  now  pal  wltb  bit  late  pewera 

Invest. 


L?nx  occasionallj  falls  into  very  careless  writing  i  obserre 
tlie  bad  rhjtne  in  the  first,  and  the  dofedive  foot  iu  the  sixth 
line  of  the  following  stanza. 


If  tis  not  tbnt-at  least  It  dionU  bo  to  i 
So  well  suppose,  lt-8Mvanta  of  the 

Hn*c, 

End  em  her.  have  In  all  their  poesy 

Poetic  lioense  to  pay  what  they  choose. 
The  Antionts  bad  at  least  and  I'm  as 
firee; 

A  jiower  which  1  trust  I  cfaan't  abuse 
At  they  did,  for  tbo'  donbUtte  tbey  wevo 
wlse^ 

'TUeertabtkatthty  toUi 
Ilea. 


VtU  dnoo  tit  aiQt,Middnoo  H  thoaU 
be  so — 

And  staico  In  Pbyalo,  PoHtlet,  and  Law, 
We  nso  our  common  teniat  and  bring  flow 
Of  credence,  look  most  keenly  for  a 
Saw. 

Ii't  well  In  what  concerns  ovr  weal  or 
woo. 

Too  much  on  oar  credtillty  to  draw  P 
Remember  to  onrlWib  It  lino  tltnton 
To  preve,  t(  what  wo  beet  aooordi  with 
reason. 


Ljnx  proceeds  to  give  us  a  graphic  picture  of  a  low-church 
Sunday,  and  its  devotions,  rifj  that  he  did  not  smooth  the 
ruggeduess  of  some  of  his  lines  before  patting  them  to  press. 
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Bow  ran  It  b«— whIUt  In  alt  other  thtnm. 
We  nue  the  MiUe  which  beam  bu 
freely  given. 
That  apathy  her  ebtlltn;  mantla  flings 
U'er  thuM  which  rigbily  *tudied  Lead 
to  heaven  ? 
Bow  I*  it  that  eacb  Sabbalh  morning 
brti^a 

Tboaa  wbo  hm  Morad  ris  daft,  and 
woold  aervn 
Bat  that  tbalr  fUtlClbrbMa  to  tabor  leng- 
er— 

Or,  rathflTt   PmUob,  wblob  ia  mneb 
■trongar. 

Thara  Raidng.  ttcy  fttr  two  long  bovra 

remain. 

And  when  tia  o'ar— tbaf  rlaa  and 
away  j 

Well  pli^awd  again  tbetr  dwdllnga  to 
reanln. 

To  OTitlcl»o  the  preacher  of  the  day. 
Unhappy  man  1  ha  undergoes  a  train 
or  obaerratlona— to  bear  what  thej 
Bay, 

Ton'd  tblnk  they  apoka  of  Bembrant  or 
Homrt. 

or  Koaaath,  or  Mapoleon  Boaapaitt. 

For  nothlni  do  we  of  his  doetrina  htar, 
•Tta  or  hit  boo,  Us  ayaa,  hia  Us 

flgure. 

Wbainer  hla  Moent  grated  on  the  ear. 
And  If  be  spoke  with  tnltdneaa.  or  wttb 
vigour. 

Tb«  ladles  too— wbiob  oertalnly  aeeras 

queer. 

Treat  him  with  Undneai,  and  Iba  naen 

with  rigour  i 


Ttal'a  If  ba*a  ytfutg,  or  araat 

aged. 
And  wean  aoi 

engaged. 

When  Iblngs  arotbna,iBd  wban  • 

the  men 
Devotion  pay  to  tbeir  fUr 
hcet, 

And  e'enlba  ladles  break  oooaf  tisa  ta« 
CommsBdmetna,  when  Ibej  na 

floWra  or  laan. 
(On«  looka  well  in  a  oboMb.  no  draw. 

bnttben 

*Tli  not  a  plaoa  to  praotio*  nin  and 
graces.) 

In  saota  a  suto  of  things  matt 

•iwould  bo 
If  one  could  sUt  tho  trathlHina 

ftoa. 


>Tia  not  becauae    the    Bet.  Samnd 
Sleeh. 

Bat  always  been  thongbt  ortliodas  in 

teaching. 

And  DCTer  in  hi*  llfis  wai  heard  to  apaalr, 
Abovotbe  "  well-bred  whisper,*  aaaa 
when  prcaebing  t 
•Ha  not  MMBSO  ho  bearo  ab  w#art 

modi. 

Hie  cytaof  Una  yo«r  despoat  faallis 

reacbtnn. 

That  you  nir  Dames,  wkea  a'ar  hla  Bas 
preaehes. 

Should  aelsoaa  tratb  wbate'or  Us  Man. 
taoobas. 


It  is  really  a  pity  that  the  author  lias  not  bestowed  a  liifle 
more  care  in  poHsIiing  lines  usually  so  well  pointed.  The 
fir^t  Hue  of  the  following  is  two  feet  tiliorter  than  its  comrade, 
no.  3.  But  OS  Lynx  informs  us  that  he  is  &  novice  in  litera- 
ture we  must  not  be  hypercritical. 


*Tls  not  because  bo'i  moil  retjuictnble. 
That  ia— he  bat  eacb  year  a  good  round 
annt. 

Ha  not  baBansa  bb  dlnnora  are  delecta- 
ble. 

To  feed  at  wbleh  his  flodt  Krom  all  tfdes 
coma. 

'Tla  not  beoanae  jon  taopa  ho  wiB  elect 
a  belle 

{At  wblch  the  othor  ladles  would  look 
glum) 

From  'moogtt  jour  danghtera,  wbo  oneo 

et'ry  week. 
Shall  shine  at  church  asHrs.Saaincl Sleek. 
That  you  shnuld  all  believe,  and  ne'er 

begin— 

I  swak  of  those  who  llston— sone  ne'er 
do— 

To  (anoy  that  yon  may  be  taken  In, 
Or  that  of  what  you  bent  <UI  la  not  true. 

Or  tbat  psrluips,  as  all  an  pmaa  lo  ain, 
The  Uar.  Meek  maj  take  a  dlSarent 
view 

or  certain  matters  than  whit  you'd  sup- 
pose 

When  listening  to  "  the  trutba"  bis  worda 
disclose. 


»  What  damned  error,  but  some  ante 
brow,  ' 
"  wm  bleis  It  aod  approve  It  vttk  a 

teal," 

So  tnas  In  Shakspere>a  time— so  It  Is 
now— 

Aye,  till  in  eeareh  of  truth  tho  mlad 
perpleacd. 
Behisaa  with  the  mnltllnde  to  bow. 
And  abrlnka  within  Itadf  perplaacd 
and  vexed. 
Apathy  first  lata  little  errora  In, 
Habit  eon&mie,  and  Fashion  — 
aln. 

Bm  who  are  ran  T  I  hear  mr  rsadsr  a«7. 
Who  with  a  tongiM  of  brass,  or  rather 

pen 

Of  steel,  attsmpu  In  this  mallgnaal  war* 

To  ridicula  the  holiest  of  mea— 
Fionsand  Hev  Bamnel  Sleek,  H.A.— 
I  think  you  d  belter  stop  your  nonaenaa 
when 

We  teU  you.  Uut  wo  think  joa  Id  ibo 

wrong, 

And  iiiiri  iiininiia  jnaf  langTiagi  'abort 
and  atrw^.' 
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In  M)iw»r  to  joDr  anMilon,  I  m»T  sar, 
I'm  an«  •rtaft  wnMa  beeauM  Tin  fond 
of  wrlllng, 
WhoM  mind,  6m»  paUls.  nam  ownad 
your  iwiy. 
Soar  frawn  not  obUling.  not  jonr 
■mile  dellshtlng, 
Wba  likMtobaiit  Bptnitb,ewl  hopeehe 
may 

Do  SDod,  endtlM  pomlt  too  li  noHe. 

You're  welcome  to  appron  or  not,  and 

freo 

To  rekdor  not— 'tUaUtlieeamotoaae. 


Avaunt,  7e  crltlo*,  then  I  I  mean  tn  be 
A  kind  of  moral  Nltnrod^that  la,  1 

Host  mlttbtllj  would  hunt  np  truth  and 
He 

Wboall  deeeption  hate,  H^pocrliy, 
Et  cetera,  forward  comci  and  jre  »ba1I 
■ea 

Bome  troth,  at  leait  to  ihew  sou  Bome 
Mltrj. 

No  pedaotrf  I  want,  and  w«1l  dUpenae 
With  Wit—bat  don't  forget  jour  Com- 
non  Beoae. 


A  prelate  of  the  establishment,  his  palat»,  and  his  persoual 
inconsistenciesj  are  next  described.  The  porlraiture  is  so 
general  and  so  Iruthful,  that  the  blaiik  mav,  witboot  difQcultjr, 
be  filled  ap  by  the  reader. 


Look  (hro'  the  glui  of  truth— jet  e'er 
jonr  rase, 
la  fixed  on  ol^iete  wblcb  I  fun  woald 
■bew. 

Clear  well  the  anifkm  from  tiMnlaglad 

bace. 

Of  duubc  and  pnjadloaa  wUoh  oft 

grow. 

Bred  bi  dlutie  or  abaanea  of  tba  njt 
Of  Common  Benae  aeroes  lU  anrfhoa^ 
Lot 

'TIa  fUr-BOw  take  It,  and  dlraet  yonr 

To  where  jon*  palace  Bllttera  Into  light. 

A  fornooemaintion— at  ha  portal  Hand 
"j  evBlpagaa  of  t&snat, 
rnMnlala  m  tbair  lord'i  eom« 


1  ho~g«odb  evBlpagaa  of  iSm  snat, 
And  liter  led  n 
mand. 

Admit  the  rich  adorned  with  pomp  and 
■tate. 

Wblle.  "my  lord'a  boalnow,'*  to  the 
poorer  bwid 
I*  deemed  a  M  tzOHa,  thef  naida  mat 

wiati 

BapH  the  owner  of  ao  fur  a  pu«a ! 
rti—  Archbiahop  by  tbeGraea 

Of  Vbat  f  ambition,  rictaea,  and  a  name. 

Of  lntemt-(ble  bther  wae  a  lord,) 
Friend  of  the  f  raat,  and  ireaioeee  was 
htealm. 

Be  lUpcd  amUthm,and  Ua  atDdwaa 
•tored. 

From  bojhood'a  boor  with  maiilnfl  «>r 
the  tame 

Of  llfr^^one  goddaaa  aaaloMty  adored. 
FnArmanl— aha  wnwomanHke  proved 
me. 

Not  onlj  BoUadibBt  halpad  bar  lew  too. 

ToaM  thefavBielnlandefhrawaj, 
To  make  Mm  moral  and  to  riww  him 

lliiht, 

lndarkne««  be  (endameaaenRor  away— 
From  princely  meana.  nbaerlbca  Ua 

princely  mite. 
"He'tHght.  they  need  It,  and  matt  go 
utray 

Vlthoot  MMh  aid— yea,  dooMkaa  ha  la 
ricbi, 

78 


Give  to  the  canie  yonr  gnineaa  and  yonr 
■mllei. 

But  tell  me-hare  yen  ever  seen  BLGilei? 

Dont  look  dItKUKted— hare  yon  ercr  been 
Where  wanting  all  tbinga— cleanllneaa 
and  health, 
UoUnght,  their  laii|w«a  alang  and  oatfaa 

obecene, 

Eoaland'a  palo  aona  toll  hard  Cor 
England'a  waalth. 
Old  men  a  ebnrch'e  altar  ne'er  hate  aaen. 
And  If  a  aaciad  name  tbajr  bear  by 
■tealtb, 

'Tie  made  an  oHiH-iinmarrled— nnfaap. 
tiaed. 

They  drink  on  gnndaya— ao  that  day  ia 
prlied. 

You  never  kntio  Ihitigt  mreie  fmd  irfan. 
At  Jar  Mre*  yfacw,  jmi  tpere  never 
there— 

YoWre  not  eammereiat,   buiineii  it  a 

bore— 

Theg  work  and  titty  get  wugm—tJtat  it 

fair — 

One  hean  <tf  their  mitcamiuet  e'er  ofld 

o'er — 

For  your  pari  ifpmt'd  anf  eai\  to  rparm. 
You'd  not  eneomrago  awn  irta  droWft 
<md  iteare, 
Bt  cetera,  wHh  aomo  ngo  otjecttona 
mora. 


Juat  ao— a  follow  coontrjman  In  rage, 
blow,  aaAmaan, and  vulgar,  and  when 

ho 

Uaa  errad.  and  atnrdy  Jnatloa  forward 
draga 

Blm  to  her  bar,  where  ta  yonr  charity  F 
r*a  tew  MMt  Wk»  ite  wee,  H  eeldam 
aasa. 

Lenienry  womM  •  ioA  rzample  be  ■ 
And  yet  j«  will  reapood  to  ptiy*!  call 
For  lavagea,  who  wear  no  raga  at  all  I 

Ohl  England— faehlon-leving,  flwhlOD 

Etolsalv*  avan  In  yonr  charity. 
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TtrarlonlTmnsmiMt  con  ttwwtll  bruj. 

Who  mw  tlM  nofcUt  tl»  a  rultf 
To  MS  a  mm,  who  nlilng  wtind  U> 
bead 

Abow  th«  wowd,  Mm  his  om  pub  to 

AndmliigUkMltliaadlai  oTUHbata- 

leni 

While  others  In  the  wroBf  gmUdlj  dub 

on. 

Anawer,  Ob  BUhop,  o'er  wboM  roT'rand 
head 

The  llgbt  of  twentjr  thoDund  ■terling 
poundt, 

EAilgently  thtlrkiuiul  loetra  ibed, 
WhoH  eutblf  bivpliUM  oseaiu  oil 

bound*. 

DoMthou  not  ftu  vhan  aS  Iby  pride 

bast  lied. 

And  lUa  li  put,  and  the  luttrompet 
lonnds, 

Lut  In  tbn  boor  jova  Oraoa  b«va  csoae 

toarieve. 

Sinew  thou  dMN  la  tbU  woM  Ibj  gMdi 
raoolTe. 

BBtttaoB  dott  worit-4br  twintj  tboo* 
Mod  pound*  I 
Theooontry  emie  hitder  woclu  tbkn 

tbou. 

And  olghtj  ponnd*  a^fmr  hb  labor 

orowns, 

AUbougtaa  better  laborer  Itrmr- 
Tnlnk'itthon  thr  oame,  whloh  bare  Im* 
poilng  aoanoii 
Sball  serve  thee  a*  thj  paMport  tban  a* 

now? 

Or  that  totbeatkocaiateamMtopanbe, 
BIncw  Shepherd  of  Uu  Floek,  tbon  paw 
eat  free? 

Tonr  Lordahlp  knowi  that  rlohea  are  a 
anare, 

Doubtlei*  raluotanU/   reoeivea  that 

at  ore 

Of  »olid  wealth  oT  wUoh  Me  malt  be- 
ware  

Tou  know  there  are  eome  testa  one 
can'i  deto'er— 
Your  Lordahlp  doobtlan  tafcoi  the  itrlol- 
estoare, 

That  of  that  droei  tha  pacr  set  half 
armorer 

Knowing  aadi  wealth  jtmr  heaven!/ 

courae  mtut  trammel. 
Hemembering  too  the  text  aboat  the 

MmeL 

Ton  ahonld  be  paid,  and  bandaondy  1 
frant, 

Some  ColonelagetODetbonaandpoBnda 
a-year  i 

Ton  being  a  rallaloaa  eommandant. 
May  safely  claun  your  pension,  that  la 
ctuar. 

If  twenty  timee  aa  much  aa  be  yon  want, 

Yon'te  twenty  times  as  mutdi  to  Qgbt 
and  fe«r. 

He  may  perb^  Sod  fbratgn  liaea  anelvl)  i 
But  tban^on  ataj  at  benu  and  flgtat  tbe 
devil. 

"Tme—and    though  earthly  goods,  aa 
■uch  weaeom, 

'■  Tha  laborer  ta  worthy  of  hia  blre^ 
*'  Alao  tbe  ox  wbleh  troadath  out  the 
conii 


"Shall  not  bo  macalad— tie  thsLKi 

desire." 

Well  said,  yonr  foraimr  mrgma^t  fbrtrt 
Much  hope  and  hotr  comlbR  ai^  c 
qtire. 

And  aoon  would  act  nieh  aianiaeili  a 
rest, 

Coidd  wo  IbfM  to  wbom  twaa  be 
addreMad. 


Homcleas  vai  frfendleaa — wanderi^  ; 
and  fro, 

SCoifed  at  by  those  tbeir  miasiea  n 
to  aave. 

Bearing  aloft  tbn»>  nuaj  ■  atom  cf  tr. 
The  bated  crose,  afceir  pay  »  mmjrt 

Wei^T^rtiiyof  tb^  blrwl    thee*  Aba 
ye  know. 

Te  Bishops,  mnch  woald  je  bare 
to  aara 

One  pan^  to  tboae.    wbo,  uidit  Otir 
trials  fell. 

Since  those  who  aet-*«d  tbam  a«*edtkc 
Lord  at  welL 


Tattomand  •ee.dranad  Id  tfeatafii 

black. 

Threadbare    yet     daoant,    ooi  rt> 
labonra  well, 
A  Ibllawer  In  the  Apoatolle  tract, 
One  who  eonld  man  j  a  talo  of  xm* 

tell; 

Of  hopes  fhir  rlsteix  rudely  beatoi  bed. 
Still  murmnrlnK  to  fata  mehlat  tein, 

"  -tts  wdl," 
Bethink  thee,  Blabop,  that  thoagb  baa- 

bit  now, 

HejMmvba  atgraat  m  matttba*. 

Parbana  a  greater  and  a  noUerteo, 
For^  is  bumble  and  la  tmuatad  iK 

Lata  world]  ineae  obacnrae  hia  biaw- 
ward  view. 
He  moaklr  Ada  bla  «wa  aBwortUam 

Isnot  notonouafor  hladoetrlnea  o«r, 
Nor  1*  be  skilfol  artfully  to  drets; 

PoinU  bard  to  credit,  harder  to  de^- 

A  peg  of  truth  whereon  to  bang  a  M- 

lloeemy  ehnrcb,Ilav«  harclergW^ 
Except  such  gentlemen  aa  Ur- "5'  ■ 

And  thourb,  my  Lorda,  yovr  vMin  * 
harshly  riew, 
Ifeal  we  badly  ooald  aflbrd  to Uat t<>- 

By  boldly  stating  what  1  tbink  U  Ow, 
1  mean  not  peraonelly  to  abuse y«i 

Ton'MwdeooMtontainrovrgoiiMaKM^ 

But  give  yonr  brethren  a  Uttla  non. 

FareweU,  my  Lordt,  dear  Mtts  M 
farawell,  ,  ,  . 

And  tbou,  bind  Huaa,  a  thoamad  tbsito 
to  thee,  ^ 

Should  dls^tproval  haaahly  •oav'  **' 
knell, 

Aa  I  have  s^d,  'tla  much  tbe  wiM  X 
me,  J, 
But  iriheyIlk«oarhlnts,andirifc*^«"; 
(That  IR  the  hiots.)-lo  wriw  tV" 
we're  free  ; 
And  If  they  rank  oa  with  tbe  banbof*- 
we 

Eiijoy  at  iMM  a  goodly  eeaptar. 
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When  the  name  St.  John  Mason  caaglit  our  eye,  od  the  title  page 
of  the  recently  printed,  (not  published)  Oithona  from  Oatian, 
we  could  not  help  seizing  the  old  patriot's  hand  cordially  (in 
idea)  and  congratulating  him  not  only  on  having  sarrived  the 
loug  period  which  has  elapsed  since  he  ligared  as  a  public 
character,  but  for  possessing hia  mental  faculties  nnimpaired, 
and  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  repose 
and  inertia,  exercising  them  with  such  vigor,  and  credit  to 
himself.  There  are,  we  believe,  few  Irish  readers  who  require 
to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  St.  John  Mason  was  the  first  cousin, 
aiid  bosom  friend  of  Bobert  Emmet;  and  suspicioa  liaving 
attached  to  him  of  implication  in  that  ill-fated  patriot's  projects, 
he  underwent  in  Kilmainham,  when  the  present  century  was 
yonng,  a  most  rigorons,  and  protracted  imprisonment,  which 
more  than  once  well  nigh  threatened  to  crush  a  URturaliy  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  one  peculiarly  suscrptible  of  harsh  treat- 
ment. St.  John  Alason  eventually  triumphed  over  his  oppres- 
sors. Government  having  failed  to  adduce  any  proof  of  his 
assumed  guilt,  the  state  prisoner  was  at  length  hberated. 
On  May  the  17th,  1811,  Kichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  presented 
the  following  petition  to  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  Mr.  MasoOj 
which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  to  revive. 

"To  the  HoDonrable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kti^dom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  asi^embled, 

"  The  humbug  Pititioii  or  Sr.  Johm  Mason. 

Mott  n^Mtfuiltf  tiewetk, 

"That,  m  Aiu^t  1803*  your  Petitioner  was,  when  on  ciranit, 
aireeted  at  die  witBiice  of  seventy  miles  ft'om  Doblin,  to  which  he 
was  directly  coavejed.  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  Kilmainbam, 
where  joar  Petitioner  was  detuned  in  close  and  rigid  custody,  for 
more  than  two  years. 

"That  the  instrument,  by  virtue  of  which  your  Petitioner  had  been 
so  committed,  was  a  State-warrant,  signed  Mr.  Wickham,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the  Earl  of  Hardwiclce'a  Adminis- 
tratioD,  and  by  bii  Excellency's  command,  containing  a  sweeping  and 
general  charge  of  treason  ;  and  that  said  warrant  did  not  specify  that 
•aid  charge  was  founded  on  any  information  given  upon  oath. 

"  That  yoiur  PeUtioner  and  bis  friends  have  applied  to  the  Irish 
government,  in  every  shape,  both  personally  and  otherwise,  respect, 
ing  its  oppressive  treatment  of  your  Petitioner  ;  soliciting  Ex-imina- 
tivn,  and  claiming  tu  be  informed  of  the  cawse  of  your  Petitioner's 
having  been  so  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  more  than  two  years  ;  but, 
that  all  such  ^plications  hare  been  wholly  unavailing,  in  conse* 
quence,  as  your  Petitioner  doth  firmly,  but  most  respectf  ully,  assert 
to  diis  honourable  House,  of  the  absolute  inability  of  that  govern* 
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ment  to  State,  with  truth,  any  just  catue  whatsoever  for  sacfa  rigo- 
rous and  unjast  iiDprisoninent  of  jour  Petitioner. 

"  That,  as  it  is  impossible  for  your  Petitioner  to  prove  the  negfttiT4> 
of  an  undefined  and  unspeciJied  charge,  your  Petitioner  can,  io 
general  terms  oaly,  most  solemnly  declare  his  innocence  ; — to  esta- 
blish which,  your  Petitioner  had,  also,  during  his  imprisonment, 
when  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  vile  and  corrupt  informers,  repeatMllT, 
but  in  vain,  demanded  from  the  swd  government  of  Ireland,  that 
Right  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  every  subject  of  the  land, 
against  whom  accusation  has  been  laid,  namely,  a  Tkial  by  the  Lam 
of  his  cuvntry  ! 

"That the  infringement  and  suppression  of  justice,  vhich  had 
been  exercised  in  the  case  of  your  Petitioner,  not  coming  within  tfa« 
scope  or  cognizance  of  any  legal  tribunal,  your  Petitioner  be^  leare, 
with  the  moat  becomii^  respect,  to  approach  this  hooourabli;  Home 
for  Conxtihitiomil  redress;  and,  as  an  injured  subject  of  this  realm, 
in  whose  person  the  general  rights  of  the  community  have  beeu  rio. 
lated,  humbly  appeal  against  such  violation  and  suppression  of  Jus- 
tice ; — and,  fortified  as  well  by  the  rectitude  of  bis  conduct,  as  bj  i 
firm  confidence  in  the  protecting  justice  of  this  honorable  Hoose* 
your  Petitioner  hega  permission  to  present  his  complunt  against  tha< 
Officer  of  the  State,  under  whose  government  such  vioIatioD  had  Uxa 
committed  ;  and  whom  your  Petitioner,  however  elevated  mi^bt 
have  been  the  trust  and  station  to  which  that  Officer  had  been  exalted, 
cannot  vonstitutionallt/  consider  as  divested  of  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  that  trust,  as  exercised  during  bis  administration  in  Irdand; 
— which  said  complaint  your  Petitioner  most  humbly  begs  to  pre- 
sent to  this  honourable  House,  as  hi:;  duty,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
gnciety  and  to  himself,  challenging  alt  inquiry,  and  defying  aU  imputa- 
tivn  on  his  probity  and  hvnuur. 

**  That  your  Petitioner  doth,  therefore,  distinctly  and  directly 
CHAROK  tlie  government  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  when  that  nob^ 
Earl  was  Lord  Lieuieniint  of  Ireland,  with  Ikjvbiicb  and  Oppbks. 
siON*  by  having,  in  the  person  of  p'our  Petitioner,  abused,  to  the 
injury  and  destruction  of  tlie  subject,  the  discretionary  powers  of 
that  trust,  nhich  had  been  granted  for  his  protection ;  and  fiirther, 
that  the  r:aid  Earl  of  Hardwicke  has  since  continned  to  deny  to  voar 
Petitioner  that  humble  measure  of  justice,  an  acknawltdgment  of  kit 
iKMcence,  of  vrhich  your  Petitioner  cannot  but  think  bis  Lord»nip  is 
now  convinced.  And  your  Petitioner  now  humbly  prays  that  this 
honourable  House,  which  your  Petitioner  looks  up  to  as  the  Grand 
Depository  and  Guardian  of  the  Public  Eights,  according  to  the 
structureof  the  Constitution, will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  your 
Petitioner,  who  is  now  in  humble  attendance,  awaiting  the  pleasure 
of  thi!^  honourable  House,  such  means  and  opportunities  of  substan- 
tiatitig  bis  eud  allegations,  as  may,  in  its  wisdom,  appear  best  eal< 
culated  Ibr  the  attainment  of  such  his  object,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  justice  ; — your  Petitioner  s-o  projing,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  vindicating  bla  chia-aeter,  but  also  under  the  protection  of  this 
honourable  H  ouse.  of  gvurding,  by  his  humble  efforts,  the  rights  uj  tht 
subjtct  ngaiutt  iVMlar  infruttuiM  ;  which  rights  have  been  so  UDCon* 
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But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Dunlathmnn,  and  Duvranna, 
■while  contemplating  the  dark  mysteries  of  old  Kilmainham  jail. 
OUhona  effectively  oi)eiis  witli  a  vision  in  this  wise.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Scotland. 


ARomtD  Donlatbrnoii  direll  tbe  shadev  of  tilRlit, 

Tlioufili  hulf  the  moon  o'erlooks  the  inountttlii's  heigb^ 

But  wQe»  afjproach  ;  atia  alirlnka  benentU  «  duud, 

And  veils  Iier  choek  bi  hlnd  tbe  nblc  abroad, 
rile  »on  of  Uoml  moves  along  the  plala; 

DunloUimonl  halli  Awoke  thfi  vmrlDr's  paBi. 

Sad  ore  Uiuae  halls,  and  lUent  aj  tbe  tomb. 

No  cheering  lustre  Btreamlng  through  the  gloom; 

No  more  the  dark  Davranna  wufts  along 

UlthoDu's  melody  of  liarp  and  Hong. 
Grief  wrings  the  chtefUin's  heart;  aad,  with  a  groan, 

"  Whither,"  exclaims  he, "  whither  haat  thou  flown  ? 

No  more,  bright  maid,  trltlilu  Iboie  lonely  walls, 

No  more  1  hear  thy  footstep  la  the  hulls. 

Fame  call'd  brave  Lathmon  to  the  fields  of  fight; 

That  call  bereft  theo  of  a  brother's  miglit ; 

Me  too  fell  dlKord  summoned  to  the  plain. 

And  thy  last  words  were, '  Hera  ihiit/  /ramain, 
Hrre  titail  I  lurrote.  lUi  inar  i  ee-u'd  alarmt 
A-tlor»  wy  iteart'i  betoMd  to  tay  armi.' 
Wet  was  thy  ehcelt,  in  that,  our  last  adlen; 

agbaflUM  thy  breast;  but  to  tbe  field  I  flew; 

At  my  return,  no  music  swells  around, 

Ho  harp  seuda  forth  Its  lightly— trembling  sound." 

Such  were  bin  wortls,  BinlJ^t  the  dark'nlng  boon, 
When  Gaul  npprimcli'd  Dunlathmun's  lofty  tow'ra. 
No  glad  nliii;  bmim  the  wide-spread  gates  display, 
nic  luud  winil  howliinj  Uirough  tbu  dreitry  wny ; 
Leaves  crowd  the  tlireshold,  from  their  aoartiig  bidght: 
Deep  groans  tbe  murmoriiig  spirit  of  the  night. 

Straight  tow'rds  a  rock  tbe  haplewhero  tnm'd; 
Silent  be  sat;  In  solitude  be  moum'd ; 
Pespair  o'erwhelm'd  him,  with  rcaistleta force; 
He  knew  not  wbttber  to  direct  Ida  course. 
His  friend,  bold  Slorlo,  with  pcrtnrbed  mind, 
Beheld  bis  locks,  hlgli-llflcd  in  tlie  wind, 
And  heaid  the  sighs  of  woe  ;  but  stood  apart, 
Nor  check 'd  the  sacred  sorrows  of  the  lieurt. 

Now  sleep  descends  upon  the  suflrcriiig  chief; 
But  comtB  not  down  to  minister  reliet 
In  midnight  vision,  opposite  him,  rose, 
Olthona's  furcu,  foreboding  further  woes. 
Her  balr  flows  loose ;  distracted  she  appears: 
Down  her  pale  cheek  fall  unremltilr.g  tears 
She  lifts  a  biood-stain'd  arm  ;  her  criiQson*d  reat 
Half  hides  the  wound,  beneath  her  heaving  breaat. 
In  anguish,  bending  o'er  the  slumbering  chie( 
She  gives  Impasaion'd  utterance  to  her  gtlet 

"  And  sieep'st  thou,  Gaul,  untroubled  and  unmoT*d  i 
My  pride  !  my  glory !  thou,  my  aonl'i  boloT'd  ! 
Whilst  aad  Olthona  needs  tby  succouring  band, 
Sleep'st  thou,  regardleas,  in  a  distant  land  ? 
On  Ideak  Trom-athon,  irownlng  o'er  the  wan^ 
In  tears.  I  sit,  within  Its  dismal  cave; 
Bnt  not  ahms ,  the  di-qnt  of  my  doom 
Bretthei  hia  Tllepamlu'i,  midst  the  esTcm'a  gloom  t 
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InTadw  the  Hrlum  of  "17  balplesa  ttatt. 
And  leaves  ao  refuge  from  *  nudd'nlng  fUo. 
Tb7  A>e,  Dunroinm&th,  la  ttie  monitar'a  nsmfl  i 
DWioiuv  coiDM .'  unnttermUe  ahMne  I  " 

A  rougher  blut  rnsh'd  feorfol  through  the  oek  ; 
It!  peslmg  Tolce  Qml'n  troobled  alambert  bnitA 
Ee  gTAspeU  hia  ipekr;  In  iemOlj  Teiigeaiici&  roll 
His  thought! ;  he  sUnds,  ftill  reaolute  of  moL 
Frequent  be  tnn'd  to  meet  tbs  morning  rmy  ; 
Uft  he  sccui'd  the  lingering  beam  of  day. 
At  length,  he  Mea  the  splendid  orb  arise; 
Then  UftB  Uie  laU,  and  o'er  the  ocean  lUea. 
Two  days,  hig  Teasel  ploogh'd  the  drearr 
The  third,  Trom-atboo  like  an  azure  shield, 
Its  ragged  breast  aphearea;  agalnat  the  shon^ 
la  ceaseleu  rage,  the  foaming  aurgei  roar. 
There  sat  01tbona,late  Dnnlathmon's  boa>t( 
Aind  wept  ber  eorrowa,  on  tiie  rodty  eoait; 
VhUat,  aiahegu'djtheronincmTMapirnt, 
With  deeper  pangs,  W  aglUtM  brewb 

Anon  ve  come  to  "the  Meeting."  It  will  be  seen  that  some 
of  Mr.  Mason's  couplets  are  not  uuworth;  of  the  pen  of  Pope. 

Qanl  treads  the  deck.  In  panoplied  array; 

Olthona  starta.  and  turns  her  eyes  away; 

Blnshes  of  shame,  for  woand^  honor,  strea^ 

In  crlnuoQ  tints,  npcn  her  burning  cheek ; 

Thrice,  toWrdi  the  cave,  she  strove  to  bend  her  wmf. 

And  thrice,  on  earth.  In  bitter  anguish  lay. 
Her  bold  avenger  bounds  npon  the  land ; 

Rsp[d  he  moves  along  the  barren  strand ; 

Approaclilng  close,  -'Beloved  monmer,  why. 

From  fi^Chrnl  Gaul,  wonld  Nn-ath's  dan^ter  llyf 

Though  tonch'd  his  boeom,  at  Olthona's  scorn. 

Her  preaence  cheers  him,  as  the  dawning  mora 

Ciwen  the  poor  wretch,  benighted,  and  alone, 

Whose  fbotMeps  west  a  wilderness  nnknown. 

ran,  my  heart  bleeds,  to  see  thine  alter'd  check  ; 

Is  thy  fbe  near  T  Olthona  t  lor  d  one  !  speak. 

When  onoe  before  him,  man  to  man,  I  stand. 

This  sword  shall  tremble  In  no  palsied  hand. 

Behold,  my  love,  those  hud-wrong  tears,  and  know. 

When  thus  they  fbU,  how  deep's  my  eense  of  woe." 

"Why,"  she  retum'd,  '*acT09sthe  dark-hlue  wan 
Why  bast  thou  come  to  hear  the  wrrtcbod  nret 
Oh  I  why  has  fete  prolonged  my  hapless  stay  t 

Bnt,  like  the  flow'r,  why  passed  I  not  away, 
Tht  rock-ralsed  flow  r,  which  high  In  air  U  cast 
And  strews,  unseen.  Its  blossoms  on  the  blast  f 
Why  hut  then  come  to  meet  my  partlnit  breatb. 
And  add  iiew  sorrow  to  the  pangs  of  death  t 
Hence  mnst  1  vanish,  In  life's  narly  mom. 
And  leave  my  name  to  mockery  and  scorn' 
How  will  my  kindred,  how  my  tire  bewail  1 
Er'n  now,  be  bends  In  life's  decIlnlDg  rale ; 
Win  be  not  weep,  and,  with  affliction,  wUd, 
Curse. — must  I  speakltt— hlapoDatedehlUf 
And  wilt  not  thou,  love,  at  Oitbona'a  nama, 
Drop  the  sad  tear  fbr  her&partedhme? 
Bnt  eoon  she'll  sleep  within  the  nnnnr  tonb^ 
Nor  hear  the  stgh.  nor  see  tbemounier'a  ^oom. 
Yet,  why,  on  drear  Troro-Uhon's  Iat«,  appesn 
The  witness  of  those  agonisliig  tears  V 

"I  come,  in  Tengeance  of  thy  wronp,"nmllcd 
Tb«  genarons  chliAaIn,  with  heroic  inldal 
"  BeneMb  tUa  arm,  I>inirainmotb  dle^  or  aatiL 
In  Unit,  shall  tread  tb«  wanior^  airy  taaD. 
Staonld  ssdi,  Olthona.  be  my  gIorlansdoom> 
Lat  vf  flold  body  And  a  Hem  nan's  tomb. 
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And  whan,  hlgh-booniHng  o'«r  tba  billowy  dnp, 
Thon  me'st,  tar  love,  ths  gktUnt  TMsel  oweap, 
Tha  ilgtial  raUe  j  the  ions  of  ocean  call ; 
Say,  *  Sear  lAit  turord  to  agtd  Uorni't  hall.' 
So  ahall  his  car  not  listen  to  the  blut, 
Hl«  eye,  no  more,  be  tow'rda  the  drsert  caat ; 
Mo  more,  bla  beart,  »  fiitber'a  heart,  shall  bun 
To  meet  that  son,  wbo  n««er  oan  return. " 

"  Think  not,"  rejoin 'd  she,  with  a  bunting  algta, 
"  Though  lost;  dlshonor'd  I  I  should  fear  to  dJe, 
Were  my  love  slain ;  be  mine  a  nobler  partj 
Not  reckless,  nor  Insensible,  my  heart ; 
Not  as  yon  rock,  whose  everlattlaK  prida 
Braves  the  fierce  whirlwind,  and  the  raging  tide. 
Nor  cold  as  yonder  main,  which,  round  the  ebon, 
liotis  Its  blue  waves  boDeath  the  atfiraiy  roar. 

"  As  kindred  traea,  wboae  branches  meet  Mt  high. 
Together  flourish,  or  togettter  die ; 
So,  when  thou  fiUI'st,  beneath  the  withering  blact, 
I  too  stiall  if  roop ;  that  hour  will  be  my  laaL 
KVo  now,  I  ha«t«n  to  my  earthly  bed, 
The  cold,  the  narrow  mualoD     the  dWuL 
On  this  bleak  shore,  encircled  by  the  wave. 
Far  from  bar  home,  lies  poor  Oitfaona's  graTe. 

"Bm  memory  wakssi  my  tbonghts.  In  wUdiflUght, 
Rush  o'er  tin  tarrors  of  that  draadfOI  nlgtit, 
Which  tore  my  loyi  away ;  I  aat  alone; 
To  war  my  two  lov'd  relatlTea  bad  flown ; 
Night's  lultai  munnar  flU'd  me  with  alarms ; 
I  watcb'd  the  blast ;  I  beard  the  dadi  of  anna; 
I  thought  on  thee  i  proud,  raptnrotu  hopes  arlaa; 
Dnmommath  qeako,  and  er'ry  nptnra  diet, 
Then,  tnm  my  people  buM  a  dismal  kndl. 
The  knell  of  des^i  benaatb  hla  arm  Qwy  ftD. 
Ho  came,  with  horrid  trimnph.  and,  on  Ugh, 
Wav'd  the  red  itaal  before  my  fancied  aye  i 
Too  weak  my  am  to  lift  die  boatlla  apear, 
Hy  grief  aroae ;  I  dropt  the  bitter  tear ; 
Et^  then,  bo  took  mo.  inlaed  the  tall,  and  flaw: 
Fit  waa  the  Ume,  and  tUi  the  dastard  Imaw ; 
Bb  tear'd.  retomlng  tnm  tbe  fleld  of  fiunie^ 
Ifynliant  brother;  yet,  no  brother  came. 

"  But  lo  I  In  anna,  the  ndaereBnt  draws  nlgb. 
His  ship  home  train  too ;  wUther  thalt  tbon  fly  T 
Where,  aon  of  MomL  wtiUhcr  canW  thou  torn  ? 
A  host  tbmr  come ;  for  deeds  of  blood  tbey  bom." 

"  Herer,''  the  warrior  cried,  as  fcrtb  he  drew 
The  blade  of  death,  "  from  fight  I  never  Sew; 
And  ahalll  shrink,  shall  thy  avenger  fly, 
Fly,  with  disgrace,  when  thy  destroyer  a  nlgb  ? 
No ,  my  belov'd  1  bnt^  to  tbe  cava,  once  more ; 
View  not  tt»  conflict;  come  not  to  the  ohm. 
And  tbon,      Mend,  the  well-sttnrM  quiver  bring ; 
Let  Ikta  rnah  fbrward  from  th*  Impelluig  string ; 
■    Few  though  oar  fbHowers  be,  stUl,  let  those  few. 
In  bold  encounter,  strain  the  stubborn  yew  i 
WUIflt  we  npllft  the  fonnldable  spear. 
Spuming,  Indigtiant.  ev'ry  thought  of  fear. 
Onward,  my  Itlends ;  they  poor  along  the  coaat, 
On  to  the  battle :  charge  the  coming  bosk" 

He  spoke;  dthona  toWrda  the  cave  retir'd ; 
Proadly  abe  mor'd,  with  daring  thoughts  iniQlred. 
Athwart  her  bney  Joys  and  sorrows  crowd ; 
Aa  tbe  red  Ughtnwg  paths  the  storms  cloud ; 
Besolr'd  at  length,  she  heaves  no  troubled  sigh ; 
No  tear  o'erapreada  ber  wildly-gazing  eye. 

The  Conflict  is  depicted  witb  not  less  vigour  and  animation. 

And  now,  Dunromniath,  In  Ui  prlda  adnaeed ; 
On  HoTDl'a  aon  the  gloomy  chletUla  gianc'd 
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A  noniftil  mne  Ms  Aaric-brmni  Otetk  dl«plarad  : 
Bed  roird  Ills  eyr,  l>«n«ath  lu  low^lnii  slwds- 
"  And  wheBcef"  «zcUm*d  ba,  with  derlrin teaat. 
**  Have  tempnta  wnck'd  tbee  on  Ttom-Mlum'*  coast  T 
Or  seek  'it  thoo,  Btnuign-,  an  this  so*  girt  Aore. 
Dtmlatbincni^  mid,  whom  hera  DnnmmiDSth  bora  T 
Who  emnlMts  Mm.  tn  sun  destroctton  rtuu ; 
And  eonDtlwi  aires  bewstl  tbeir  prostnte  mu. 
Slain  tqr  his  eoaqncrlng  arm;  unmov'd.  his  eye 
Sorrej's,  In  death,  the  ranqnlali'd  wsirfor  Ue;  - 

"  But,  as  the  glories  of  the  opening  morn. 
With  hesTenlr  rays,  the  hemisphere  odom. 
So  do  the  beantlee  of  Ottbona  loore 
Mjr  soni  to  raptnre,  snd  my  heart  t«  lore. 
And.  dort  thoa  come  to  Interrupt  mr  Joy 
Uy  prospects  cloud,  my  happiness  destroy  T 
But,  come  thou  may'at ;  ror,  never  shalt  thon  mor* 
BevUlt,  itnnicer,  thy  paternal  sli(»«>'* 

This  tbe  reply.   "  Oh  !  natore's  blackest  bloti 
How  chsng'd  thy  tone  !  it  seems,  thon  knowMme  aat. 
Man  of  slow  memorr,  hut  of  rapid  flig:bt. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  the  Lathnonlan  fight ; 
When  Moral's  son  pnrsaed  thy  Hying  host, 
With  crimson'd  blade,  on  Hi»Yea'a  woody  coast  t 
Duarommatb  rav*d  not  then.  In  vaporing  sound ;  ' 
He  blustcri  now,  when  warriors  mace  Um  muid. 
Bnt  strong,  in  hallow'd  purpose,  fr«e  from  iXmS, 
I  come,  by  stem-  arenging Justice  led." 

Tbe  chieftain  spoke ;  and,  wltb  nndannted  mla^ 
In  arms  adranc'd ;  I>anromniath  fled  behind. 
Bnt,  rushing  onwards,  with  prodlgloos  might. 
Through  glittering  swords,  Oanl  doa'd  the  recreant's  fll^t; 
Uls  spear  transllx  d  him,  and  his  good  sword  lopt 
The  boaster's  head,  as  tow'rds  the  earth  he  dn^  i 
And  when,  on  high,  the  victor  shook  the  ban. 
His  foes  ran  sea-ward,  at  their  leader's  tall : 
But  Ganl'i  bold  troop  the  sbsfts  of  Uorven  sped, 
And,  ou  the  shore,  ten  fngitlTes  lay  dead ; 
The  rest  rush  desperate  down  the  rocky  steep, 
Lift  the  white  sail,  and  bound  along  the  i»eg. 


Gaul  tow'rds  the  cave  advane'd ;  a  jaath  ha  ; 
Pallid  his  cheek ;  a  wound  was  In  his  sida. 
Against  a  rock  he  leant  his  feeble  t^ame: 
His  casque  lay  heavy ;  dose  beneath  It  cama 
A  languid  glance ;  the  lympatUsIng  cUa^ 
With  ardour,  hasten'd  to  allord  relief. 
"  Youth  shall  my  hand  admlnlstar  a  bahn. 
Thy  pangs  to  check,  thy  troubled  braatt  to  ealm  f 
Where  dwelt  thy  fittbera  f  wen  they  cMefk  of  ai|0itf 
Or  stood  they  forward.  In  the  ranks  of  flght  t 
Thy  Mends  must  sorrow.  In  thr  native  hal^ 
And  mourn,  Incesaiat,  thy  untimely  fUL'' 

Theyottthrepllad,  "Hy  slrea  weradiiethar  lalfditi 
Their  station  ftmroost,  in  tbe  ranks  of  flghti 
Mo  Mead  wtll  somw !  my  departed  ftma 
Sends  me  to  deatb,  fbr  nnge  from  tnr  ihauei 
Know'st  thon  those  banks  the  swift  Duvianna  lavai^ 
Where  mosa-cnwn'd  toWn,  reflected  from  iU  waTaa. 
In  stHteW stnictura rlsa i  aroek behind 
UpUtls  the  bending  dr-trea  to  Uw  windf 
Hy  brother  dwells  beneath  tliat  rodv  Drew ; 
But  treads,  In  steel,  the  Add  of  battla,  now; 
Bear  him,  dear  friend,  should  ha  tba  war  ontllr^ 
HydyluKpIedn:  this caaqne  to  Latlinum  atviLr 

Gaul  dropt  tba  dying  gift,  tiia  trimaon  flood 
Ravlew'd,  with  borrar;  'twu  Olthou'i  Uoodj 
Sm,  tnm  the  cav^  In  anna^  had  msta'd  aloD& 
To  aoA  bar  doaOi,  amidst  the  wanbig  tbiDofr 
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Bit  Bwr.ttelMnlBedro^w;  th*  anieBt^  dfM; 

Itellfe-bkiMl  gmhlng  (him  bar  wwnM  Mm. 

"  Pnpm"  tha  Mid,  "vng/m  flu  aimw  tomb ; 

FMt  UB I  baitaDlng  to  toj  flnil  dooin ; 

D«lulrahopM  all  TMdth  from  njr  *lRbt| 

FMt  doM  my  Moa,  In  mrlutliig  nitfit. 

Had  ItatdwoBimrleT'dDavnnnarsstnMi, 

UX  bOMT  notbi^  and  mj  bUM  lupnon ; 

Tnen  would  Moh  maid  bare  bten'd  my  Mga  |  bat  sow, 

Dl^racV  I  die,  bnaatti  dUhooor  bow ; 

Kur,  tr'a  mjr  Iktber  UndM  tai  bla  ball ; 

Still,  DM  Jcv'a  left;  wlthfaittayanDi  I  ML-> 

Pala.  OD  Uwnek,  ■boponr'dliardjrlag  breatbt 
And  round  ber  roit  tba  monnnMnt  of  deatb, 
Bear'dbr  thamonmlngcblofi  to)Iomn*a  Atn 
He  eum ;  hla  cbaek  deep  Unea  of  aemm  bora* 
l^barp  I  toneb'd  t  tbe  plalntln  ioimds  araee  i 
"llwM  ctrBln^"  he  cried,  "allevUtonr  voea; 
Tb«  aoothlnf  inelodr  of  0«i«B'a  lar 
Slnka  tomj  bearb  andatealtiiif  eaniawar-** 
Ta^  aldrt  Ui  fklandBi  at  IntHTala,  a  ilgb 
Sbook  Ui  bnva  bnaa^  ■  taar  bedawV  bla  a]«  I 
Aj  the  tow  wind,  wban  tanpoata  caaaa  to  roar. 
Soft,  intanmttlnic  pasta  alrog  tbe  abora. 

We  sltall  not  mar  the  effect  of  this  touching  Denouement  hj 
any  critical  commentai^. 

Oil  Febniary  the  15tb,  1841,  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  Jotia 
Mason^  appeared  in  the  Times  which  though  not  absolutely 
relevant  now,  it  may  interest  many  of  onr  readers  to  transcribe. 
The  perfidy  characteristic  of  the  troubled  period  in  question, 
sickens  the  heart  to  think  of. 

ROBBBT  EXUST  AND  THB  GaOLBB  OF  KiLHAINHAH. 

7b  the  Editor  of  tka  Timet' 

'*Bath,  Fehrmry,  19,  1S42. 

"  BiB,~The  writer  of  this  letter  begs  iMve  to  sute,  that  id  sereral 
recent  tiumbers  of  Tka  TIhms,  oertun  extracts  fVom  Dablio  aews- 
papers  hare  been  inserted,  eoneeming  the  unfortunate  Robert  Em- 
met and  the  late  George  Dunn,  juler  of  EJImainham,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — 

"  *  That  when  Bobert  Emmet  was  under  the  charge  of  Hr.  Dunn, 
for  high  treason,  an  immense  sum  of  moDcyi  by  way  of  bribe,  with  an 
offer  of  a  free  passage  to  America,  was  made  him,  if  he  allowed  hii 
prisoner  to  go  free ;  but  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Dunn  spurned  the  bribe.* 

"  Those  extracts  having  so  appeared  in  The  Timet,  and  being, 
Bubstantiallv,  perversions  of  facts,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  that 
in  fairness,  the  truth  should  be  spread  commenaurately  with  the  mis- 
statement ;  and  that  it  should  likewise  go  forth  to  the  public  through 
the  same  great  organ  of  tntelligeace. 

"  The  matter  of  present  consideration  is,  the  conduct  of  George 
Dunn,  as  to  the  attempted  escape  of  Robert  Emmet,  in  relation  to 
which,  manifold  have  bean  the  laudations  squandered  upon  the 
memory  of  Dunn.    The  foltowiag  is  tbe  truth : — 

"  A  proposition  was  unquestionably  made  to  Gkorge  Dunn,  and  a 
certain  sum  of  money-— «  bribe,  no  doubt— was  offisred,  for  his  ud 
and  instramentality  towards  Meeting  the  esoapt  of  Bobert  Emmet* 
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But,  contrary  to  the  statementi  in  the  newHMpert,  th»t  propiiutioD 
and  that  brim  were  not  *  •paroed  at  bj  Dunn.'    Tho  propoaitioD 
was  entertfuned,  and  a  positive  assurance  given  by  bim,  that  he  would 
'  do  pverything  in  his  power  to  effect  the  ewape.     There  is  do  indi- 
vidual living,  nor  has  there  e«er  been  any  other,  sare  I>(um  himself, 
who  had  personally  known,  or  who  at  present  knows  those  facts,  bot 
be  who  now  states  themi  and  who  freely  admits,  as  be  has  always  ad- 
mitted, that  he  did  make  that  proposition.    No  third  person  wai 
ever  present,  no  money  was  ever  p«d  to  Dunn,  and  no  o^r  was 
ever  made  of  a  free  pa«s^e  to  America.   But,  in  fact,  throt^hont 
tiie  transaction,  Dnnn,  so  far  from  anting  witb  integrity*  practised 
the  foulest  perfidy.   The  transaetion  itself  oceurred,  not  ai>er  tiic 
trial  of  Emmet,  out  several  days  before  it;  and  Dunn  haul  natber 
the  power  nor  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  escape,  thuu|^h  be  bad 
given  reason  to  suppose  that  be  possessed  both,  and  had,  with  the 
semblance  of  sincerity,  faithfully  promised,  if  possible,  to  effect  it. 
lie  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time,  neither  the  jailer  of  Kilmaiobam,  nor 
even  the  confidential  turnkey  at  the  entrance  gate:  he  was  merely 
the  turnkey  and  attendant  of  the  interior  d^>artment  where  the  state 
prisoners  were  confined.    But  even  if  he  had  been  the  jailer,  he  conid 
not  have  effected  the  escape  ;  for  there  was  another  person,  since 
dead,  wbo,  in  the  guise,  and  under  the  '  covert  and  conveDient-seeo- 
ing,'  of  a  doctor,  had  a  paramount  authority  10  the  prison — a  nun 
who  appeared  there  as  the  inspector  (or  rather  the  haunting  spec- 
tre) of  the  jail — an  incabos  Bojourning  therein  day  and  ni^ht,  aboot 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  who,  also  tcting  as  tbe 
government  overseer  or  superintendent  of  the  state  prisoners,  com- 
manded even  tbe  jailer. 

'*  The  juler  at  that  time  was  John  Dunn  ;  and  though  a  nuoe- 
■ake,  was  not  the  nnele  of,  nor  in  any  wav  related  to,  George  Diuva: 
the  former  having  been  a  native  of  a  midland  county  in  England,  tfi« 
latter  of  Berwick-npon-Tweed.  On  die  deatb  of  John  Dunn,  two 
persons,  named  Stepbensoa  and  Simpson,  successivelT  filled  the 
jaiiersbip  previously  to  George  Dunn.  He  could  not,  therefbre,  sf 
jailer,  bave  had  the  custody  of  Bobert  Emmet,  and  could  not,  con- 
sequently, have  bad  the  ability  ascribed  to  bim  of  e^ctinff  the  es- 
cape ;  and  in  his  own  station,  such  wai  impossible,  thon^  his  ina- 
biuty  was  not  then  so  well  known  aa  afterwards. 

"  But  properly  to  understand  tbia  question,  which  is  actually  one 
of  official  intrigue  and  peculation,  it  is  requisite,  in  regard  to  the 
machinations  which,  in  conjunction  with  others,  Dunn  practised  on 
tbe  attempted  escape  of  Robert  Emmet,  again  to  refer  to  tbe  par- 
sonage already  alluded  to,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  state  pri- 
soners, and  who  was  at  that  period  well  known  as  the  celebrated 
Pedro  Zendono,  the  inquisitor  of  Kilmunham. 

"  Of  this  man's  inhuman  conduct  towards  the  state  prisoners,  this 
writer  had  bitter  knowledge  and  experience  for  more  than  tvo 

J ears ;  which  brutal  conduct  has,  before  three  of  the  supreme  jodges, 
een  verified  by  tbe  solemn  oaths  of  more  than  twentv  state  pri- 
soners, and  af^wards,  by  tbe  exertions  of  this  writer,  became  tbe 
subject  of  parliamentary  investintton  by  Sheridan.  And  the  deed) 
of  Una  prison  tyrant,  together  witb  Uiose  of  bis  helpmate  Dunn,  ■» 
now  amoi^  the  records  of  parliament. 
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"  At  the  period  of  the  preMnt  transMtion,  George  Dunn,  tboosb 
only  m  tumlcej,  wu,  from  bis  poeition  in  the  ^iioo,  admitted  to  the 
honours  df  the  dttion  vith  the  Grand  Inqiuutor.  and  the  nominal 
jaUer*  John  Dann,  wbo»  though  otherirae  a  good  man,  then  weakljr 
lent  himself  to  the  machinations  the  other  parties.  Aecordingly, 
ahont  one  week  before  the  trial  of  Robert  Emmet,  it  was  planned 
that  George  Dunn  shonld  have  a  conversation  with  faim  respecting 
bis  escape.  Whereupon,  several  com m iinicationB,  hj  open  slips  of 
p^r>  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robert  Emmet,  were  conveyed  to  this 
writer,  and  answers  returned  hj  an  under  turnkey,  a  convicted 
felon*  whom  the  inqnisitor  cramly  used  as  the  t>earer  instead  of 
Dunn :  in  one  of  which  slips  of  paper,  Robert  Emmet  requested  this 
writer,  then  in  an  adjoining  cell,  to  apply  to  George  Dunn*  ^cifieally 
naming  him,  and  in  conspicuous  characterii,  and  to  offer  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  as  stated  m  such  slip  of  paper,if  he  (Dunn)  would 
effect  his  liberation  ;  the  sum  so  offered,  to  be  well  and  fiutbfuUy 
secured  to  Dunn,  and  payable  only  when  the  liberation  ifaoiUd  have 
been  effected. 

"  The  writer  of  this  paper  saw  the  peril  and  diffieolty,  not  only  of 
the  attempt  itself  on  the  part  of  Robert  Emmet,  but  be  also  saw  his 
own  peril  in  making  the  appUeation.  He  saw  that  be  was  about 
to  commit  himself,  as  principal  in  a  ease  of  high  treaaon,  the  conse* 
quences  of  which  were  not,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to  him.  How> 
ever,  upon  receiving  that  particular  communication,  he  £d  not,  for 
a  single  moment,  hesitate  as  to  what  be  should  dof  and  the  very 
first  opportunity  which  offered,  he  made  the  application. 

"  In  doing  so,  be  admits  bis  legal  guilt ;  but  as  to  any  moral  guilt, 
he  feets  but  little  compunction.  His  only  regret  is,  that  he  failed  iu 
the  attempt  What  were  his  motives?  Robert  Emmet  was  hia 
first-cousin,  and  the  ties  of  nature  are  not  easily  broken.  He  had  a 
great  and  noble  heart.  He  shared  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  those 
&an8cendant  talents,  which  have  acquired  for  the  name  of  Emmet  an 
imperishable  renown.  Bnt,  above  all,  he  was  then  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  the  grave,  the  finger  of  death  was  almost  upon  him ;  and 
where  lives  the  man,  having  a  human  heart  within  him,  who  would 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  have  made  a  similar  attempt  ?  If  the 
writer  of  this  was  a  criminal,  he  feels  proud  that  he  was  equally  so 
with  a  Hutchinson  and  Wilson. 


tion  of  the  sum  which  would  be  given,  in  a  way  which  showed,  as 
soon  after  proved,  that  he  had  been  previously  trwned  by  his  em- 
plover  to  expect  it.  He  entertained  that  proposition,  and  he  treaehcr- 
ously  promised  to  efliect  the  escape. 

•■The  sum  of  money  which  had  been  actually  offered  to  Dumi,  is, 
in  the  Dublin  extracts,  magnified  into  that  of  £6000,  as  a  strengthen- 
ing proof  of  his  incorruptible  integrity.  But,  if  only  one-fourth  of 
that  sum  had  been  stated,itwould  have  come  nearer  to  the  truth.  How- 
ever, the  mere  amount  is  not  the  question — the  treachery  of  Dunn  is 
the  point ;  and,  except  as  regards  that,  the  refusal  or  non-refusal  of 
any  sum  is  altogether  immaterial.  He  was  to  receive  his  reward 
only  upon  the  condition  of  accomplishing  a  particular  object— and 
that  object,  he  welt  knew,  was  impracticable ;  so  that,  even  if  he  had 
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refused  the  bribe — (which  he  did  not) — where  woald  have  been  Us 
merit  ?  He  would  then  have  refused  a  reward,  which  he  knew  that 
he  never  could  obtain,  except  by  the  pt*rformance  of  a  conditioa 
which  he  also  knew  that  he  never  rould  accom[)Iish. 

"  Butt     promotion  of  the  plans  concerted  by  the  triamvirate,  the 
inquisitor^  knowing  the  relationship  between  llobert  Emmet  and 
'  this  writer,  permitted  a  degree  of  intercourse  to  exist  between  them. 
He  permitted  the  correspondence  already  stated.     He  pemutt^ 
Robert  £mmet  to  receive  from  this  writer,  through  Dunn,  a  supply 
of  clothes,  which  were  in  fact  those  that  be  wore  upon  his  trial.  He 
also  permitted  him,  under  the  conduct  of  Dunn,  to  stop  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  this  writer's  cell,  which  was  purposely  m  tb^t  inime> 
^ate  neighbourhood  of  his  kinsman:  and*  with  the  eye  and  ear  of 
Dunn  vigilantly' watching,  he  permitted  Bobert  Emmet  to  conTerse 
fiwm  the  pBiaa^,  and  to  shake  hands  with  this  writer  throi^fa  the 
grated  window  of  his  cell.   And  all  this  was  done,  not  from  any  ud- 
coi^^ial  kindness  of  the  inqui:>itor,  but  as  a  snare,  not  only  for  dis- 
covering whether  any  allusion  would  be  made  to  the  iosurrectioo,  as 
shewing  the  privity  thereto  of  this  writer,  but  also  to  provoke,  in 
the  presence  of  Dunn,  some  proposition  as  to  the  escape,  which  they 
could  wrest  into  a  proof  of  a  conspiracy  and  plot  between  the  pri- 
soners,  which  their  own  previous  conspiracy  had  laboured  to  effect 
*'  In  furtherance  of  their  schemes,  the  correspondence  which  bj 
slips  of  paper  was  perfidiously  permitted  to  pass  between  the  I*o 
prisoners,  through  the  convict  turnkey,  was,  in  every  stage,  dv\v 
waylaid,  aod  conveyed  by  the  overseer  to  Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Wick- 
ham,  and  Alexander  Marsden,  the  Under-Secretary.    And  withoat 
referring  to  other  proofs  thereof,  that  correspondence  was  after- 
wards, in  their  defence,  by  them  presented  through  the  CatiXle  to 
the  House  of  Oommons,  and  printed  in  its  proceedings. 

*<  The  cravings  of  the  Cerberi  were  soon  after  fully  satisfied  by  that 
sort  of  pabulum  which  they  sought  for  their  safe  keeping  of  the  pri- 
ion^tM.  For  the  overseer,  according  to  parliamentary  documents, 
•wore  before  the  three  judges  who  sat  in  the  prison  i^on  the  com- 
mission obtuned  from  Goveroment  by  this  writer,  that  he  (the  over- 
seer) had  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to  increase  the  salary  of 
Qecvge  Dunn,  on  account  of  his  Adclity,  in  preventing  this  writer 
from  effecting  the  escape  of  Robert  Emmet  Thus  did  those  con- 
spirators take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong  for  purposes  of  pecuniaxj 
fraud  and  personal  aggrandizement  And  as  to  the  overseer,  he  hj 
means  of  the  present  transaction  and  other  acts  equally  base,  and 
likewise  by  a  long  course  of  prison  peculation,  from  having  been  an 
obscure  and  needy  adventurer,  became  a  man  of  wealth. 

"  But  as  to  George  Dunn's  conduct  in  this  transaction,  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  not  the  man  of  probity,  the  incorruptible  servant  of 
justice,  which  the  newspaper  extracts  report  bim  to  have  been.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  a  confederate,  leagued  with  the  other 
parties,  for  inveighling  Robert  Emmet  aod  this  present  writer  into  a 
perilous  conspiracy;  and,  with  the  blackest  perfidy,  that  he  was  all 
along  plotting  and  working  for  his  own  aggrandizemeot,  and  that  of 
hiji  unprincipled  employer — of  that  base  individual  who  was  the 
prime  instigator  of  the  transaction,  the  pivot  upon  which  the  ma* 
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cTiiner;  inoved~that  salaried  and  sycophantic  peculator,  who,  the 
chief  inquisitor  of  the  prison,  conspireil  with  and  delegated  his  Mosca, 
bis  familiar*  to  decoj  his  victims  into  a  snare,  id  promotion  of  his 
own  infamous  objects ;  and  that  on  this  occasion  George  Dunn  was 
merely  bis  wotkin^  iastrnment-^be  rope  in  tbe  bands  of  tlw  hang- 
man. 

"  One  word  nioret  and  in  conclusion,  concerning  tbe  insurrection 
in  which  poor  R.  Emmet  was  involved^and  also  concerning  himself. 
That  insnrrection  must  indeed  be  viewed  only  with  absolute  and  un- 
qualified condemnation.  But  as  to  Robert  Emmet  iadlvidu^Iy,  it 
will  surely  be  admitted  that  even  in  the  midst  of  error  he  vas  great, 
in  principle  untainted,  in  courage  dauntless.  And*  when  upon  his 
.  trial,  with  the  grave  already  open  to  receive  him,  that  tbe  bnrst  of 
eloquenL*e  with  which  he  shook  the  verj  court  wherein  he  stood,  and 
caused  not  alone  '  that  viper  whom  his  father  nourished'  to  quail 
beneath  the  lash,  but  likewise  forced  even  that '  remnant  of  humanity,  * 
one  of  those  who  tried  him,  to  tremble  oa  the  judgment-seat,  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  an  effort  almost  superhuman— «  pro- 
digy ;  not  only  when  be  hurled  upon  them  that  withering  defiance 
and  memorable  ca&tigation,  but  also  when  be  advocated  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  bad  acted — iexhibitin^  altogether  a  concentration  of 
moral  integrity,  talent,  and  intreptdity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.-  r     ^  r- 

We  have  devoted  perliaps  too  much  space  to  a  renewal  of 
our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  St.  John  Mason.  His  stor^',  which 
is  far  from  being  notorious,  carries  au  iuterest,  and  a  moral 
with  it,  however ;  and  probably  few  readers  will  quarrel  with  us 
for  having  reproduced  it  in  connexion  with  the  recent  and  most 
creditable  lucubrations  of  this  venerable  old  man. 


yVe  had  concluded  and  sent  to  press  the  foregoiDg  paper  on 
Irish  Poets  when  a  very  pleasing  volume  of  poems,  fLoudon, 
£am8  aud  Lambert)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  was 
placed  in  our  hands  for  review.  To  notice  the  varied  compo- 
sitions of  this  very  promising  author  with  that  fullness  of 
illustration,  and  steadiness  of  attention,  which  their  merit  and 
extent  demand,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the 
present  postscript.  Having  hastily  ^^rused  Mr.  De  Yere's 
poems,  nowevei,  we  can  with  ))leasure  and  sincerity  declare 
thatj  As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  jud|png  he  possesses  the  mo^t 
es^eutial  characteristics  of  a  genuine  Poet,  aud  cannot  fail 
eventually  to  occupy  a  commanding  position  find  attitude 
within  the  purely  classic  walk  which  Mr.  De  Vere  has  had  the 
good  tasie  to.  select  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  As  an 
Irishman  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  and 
this  feeling  vill  become,  if   possible,  still  more  intense 
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when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  he  achieves,  as  he  is 
certain  to  do,  still  greater  triuinphs. 

Though  Mr.  De  Vere  has  made  his  de6ut  as  a  verse  writer 
in  the  volume  upon  our  table,  and  had  only  been  prevjousl; 
knoTD  in  connection  with  some  interesting  prose  works,  ve 
have  always  thought  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  Poet.  AU  his 
prose  compositions— especially  that  known  as  PieCuretque 
Sketeket  in  Greece  and  Turkey — bear  the  unmistakeable  stamp 
of  a  richly  imaginative,  and  purely  poetic  mind.  We  congra- 
tulate Mr.  De  Vere  upon  discovering,  even  at  the  elev^tii 
hour,  the  latent  innate  bardic  power  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  has  so  long  existed,  unexercised,  within  call.  He  had 
but  to  say  "  open  Sesame  V*  yet  still  he  u^lected  to  exdaiin 
it. 

Mr.  De  Vere  possesses  the  rare  power  of  wielding  seven! 

distinct  styles  witu  effect.  Much  of  his  poetry  in  the  present 
collection  is  of  an  intensely  metaphysical  character,  andve 
are  not  unfrequently  reminded  of  some  of  Shelley's  mojf 
powerful  efforts.  That  Mr.  De  Vere'a  compositions  bowem 
are  never  tinged  by  the  infidel  tone  which  too  often  disfiguia 
and  degrades  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  it  is,  we  hope  unuecessarf 
to  add.  So  far  from  it,  a  very  considerable  number  of  tbe 
pieces  composing  the  volume  before  us  are  religious,  in  tbe 
strongest,  and  most  catholic  acceptation  of  the  term.  True 
christian  philosophy  and  feeling,  perpetually  beam  forth,  bind- 
ing the  raider  closer  to  God,  and  infusing  health,  hope,  and 
happiness  within  his  heart.  This  observation  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  hymns  of  which  the  author  has  tnrowu  off, 
a  large  number.  Some  of  Mr.  De  Vere's  moral  musings  are 
very  fine.   1  instance 

••A  CONVOT  SCHOOL  IN  A  COBRUFT  CnT.- 

■■  HMk  bow  Oqr  lugli.  tboM  ddlOran  It  thdr  ipwtl 
O'er  lil  thia  dty  rut  Uist  knowi  sot  ileap 

Labour  and  Sin  thoir  ccweltwTlgUkcepi 
Yot  Uthsr  itUl  aood  Aniels  BMke  MMTb 
Innocana  hers  and  lUnh  arin^fiut 
Malntnlni  ud  ttioii<h  In  nuair  ■  uika-Ulu)  nraep 
CoirupttOD  rontul  tho  wso^  walls  doth  creep, 
lU  tnek  not  jet  bath  aUmod  thu  aonajr  coaib 
GSarf  to  Qod,  wbo  to  tbi  worid  hath  tmoiod 
That  fn  all  idaces  ehfldraa  more  abound 
Tbaa  Uwjr  Of  whom  hmnanltgr  !■  ■haaod. 
Children  outonmbar  men :  and  mllUona  dla 
(Who  knova  not  thlaT>  In  UamalM  influwri 
Soiring  with  Innocenos  oar  sln-italnad  gronnd." 

The  "  Hymn  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome"  is 
a  poem  of  no  ordinary  pretensions  evidencing  not  less 
theological  lore,  than  poetic  sentiment.  We  have  only  room  for 
the  closing  stanza. 
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"  Prlnc«  of  the  Apotilea!   Like  u)  boor 

The  ytm  bsra  poMCd  since  flrit  that  Word 
Wbich  Blfined  tbee  with  Tlcarlal  power 

Beside  that  Sjrian  lake  wu  beard. 
O,  •trOQg  iince  tben,  from  heftveo'c  &r  shoie 

8oM  fortb  ttut  CroM  of  old  rvTened  j 
0  bind  the  world  to  Cbrlst  once  more : 

The  chklna  of  Satui  touch  and  bunt. 
SbvngtheD  the  Apostolic  Thrones: 

Hake  stroDK  without,  and  pore  wUWn, 
That  Temple  bnllt  with  living  stones, 

With  planetary  dtoclpUne. 
Starengthen  the  thrones  of  Kli^i  the  Stale 

j^compoas  with  religtom  awe; 
Paternal  rale  corrolMrate: 

Impart  new  m^Jeslf  to  Law. 
Strengtbeo  the  Cltr,  and  the  Orb 

Of  Earth;  till  each  has  reached  its  term. 
Insargent  powers^  and  Impious,  curb  ; 

The  rl^teooa  and  the  Just  confirm." 

Many  of  the  lighter  poems  wbich  attractively  sparkle  here 
and  there,  are  conceived^  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  mingled 
intellect  of  a  Teunyson  and  a  Moore.  The  deep  and  genuine 
feeling  of  the  one,  blending  with  the  luxoriant  imagery,  and 
winning  playfuluess  of  the  other  exercise,  as  th^  are  intended 
to  do,  a  double  fascination. 

Mr.  De  Yere's  sonnets  upon  subjects  of  classic  interest 
possess  much  beauty.  He  appears  to  have  completely  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  that  very  troublesome  branch  of  verse  mak- 
ing. "The  Pillar  of  Trajan,"  »*The  Arch  of  Titus,"  "The 
Campagua  seen  &om  St  John  Lateran/'  are  allrconceived  with 
originality  and  power.  The  following  may  perhaps  be  cited 
as  a  specimen. 

BIBDS  Dt  THE  BATES  OP  DIOCUETUH. 

"  Egeriaa  warbler .'  unseen  rhapsodlst  I 

Whoae  cait^  antedate  the  Roman  spring  : 

Who,  while  the  old  groy  walls,  tb;  playmates  ring. 

Dost  evermore  on  one  deep  strain  inrist ; 

Flinging  thy  IwlUnotes  through  the  sunset  mlit  I 

Touched  b;  thj  song  rich  weeds  and  waU-floweis  awing 

In  a  breeze,  the  twIUglil  crimsoning 
That  sndu  from  them  aerial  amethyst 
0  for  a  Sibyl's  insight  to  rereai 
That  lore  thou  slng'stofl  Shall  I  gueasitT  nay! 
Enough  to  hear  thy  strain— enough  to  feel 
O'er  alt  the  extended  sonl  the  freshness  Meal 
Of  those  ambrosial  honeydawa  that  wdgh 
Down  with  sweet  force  tha  ann  lids  of  day." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  "  theTear  of  Sorrow,"  a 
composition  possessing  deep  and  painful  interest  for  every  Irish- 
man. To  break  it  into  fragments  would  mar  the  effect  This 
piece  records  the  history  of  tlie  sadly  memorable  year  1847  ; 
and  is  devided  into  four  parts,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter. 
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Cottages — especially  wlien  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  woods— 
have  been  almost  from  time  immemorial — a  favorite  theme  with 
minor  minstreU.  Mr.  Dt:  Vere  makes  a  cottage  figure  promi- 
nently in  more  tlwu  oiie  of  his  poems,  but  in  a  manner 
essentially  differeut  from  tbe  old  and  hackneyed  style.  Take 
for  example,  the  fblloTing  extract  from 

A  HTKN  FOB  THE  BDILDmo  OF  A  COTTAflX. 


"  Lay  foniHlKtlona  deep  tnd  ■troof, 
On  the  rock,  and  not  tbe  aand — 
Mom  her  lacred  beam  hu  flung 

O'er  our  ancient  famd. 
And  the  children  through  the  heather 

Beaming  J07  from  frank  bright  ejret 
Dance  along  and  tteu  togetiier 

Their  l«n3ecrtUM 
Children  hallowed  ungto-Ovi 

Slog,  aloudi  twt,  tfudng, pnr* 
Onhlc  meanreti  prondlr  iweUtng, 

UAeddtlMliioUtiiiMt 
Build  me  now  n  litimUer  dwelling 

with  a  lowBar  Ajnnel 
Cnlen  God  tbe  work  nutkln 
Onr  tolli  are  nin ;  and  wone  than  vain. 
Bett«r  to  roam  ftr  «T«,  than  iHt 
Under  the  Impbm*  aludow  of  n  raor  nnUMt  I 

"  Hlx  the  raMtar  o*er  and  o'er, 

Batf  mnilo  alnglug  1 
Holj  water  a*«r  n  ponri 

Flowers  and  treim  flinging  I 
Bleei  we  now  the  earOiea  floori 

Uar  good  AngeU  lova  it ! 
BtaB  we  now  tha  ti«w>nlaad  low  1 

And  that  oeU  abon  It ! 
Holy  ceU.  and  holr  ahrina 
For  the  Ifald  and  CUU  diTlna  I 


Bamemlnr  fiiat  Iboa  mbtt  her  beadlBc 

0  er  that  babe  upon  ber  knee 
All  HenTan  la  arar  tima  aitauUnv 

It*  inDa  of  lore  nnnd  ttee 
Sach  though  thy  step  make  light  and  ^17 
Aa  ron  elaitio  Imdan  nnr 
On  tha  amooth  air  nlmM^  danciBg — 
"Oj  aplrlta  like  the  «Bw  gUtteriatg  tliwaaa 
andgUndngl 

"  Gaatles  •tarn,  in  pride  o'arfuiBg 

Sabjaet  leagnea  «  wortda  and  wmAo; 
Palace  Iron  ta  their  fretvork  raUlng 

Hid  Inxnrtoaa  aoUtndM ; 
Thaaa,  throngbdoodatbeb-lman  wtWl^ 

Tbe  Ugtatamg  diallenge  and  InToK: 
Hla  balance  Power  la  erer  itiiMng— 

The  reed  onthuta  tha  oak* 
Ura,  then  eottag*  t  1It«  and  flonxM, 
I  lliii  a  liaiik  lliil  ■[iiliinahiiiii  n  iiiiiiihh. 
Bright  with  fteld  flewera  lolf-raiwwlafc 

Anniial  rloleta,  dateleas  dOTcr — 
Era  of  fleah  thy  beauty  rlewlng 

Wltlt  a  glanoe  may  past  It  orari 
But  to  eyea  tliat  irf«er  are 
Then  gUttatest  Uke  the  morning  star 
O'er  viae  baarte  thy  beaoty  braathM 
Soch  iwoeta  aa  mom  ahall  waftfranthaae 
sew^flanted  wnatlia  I" 


Of  "  Ballads"  we  have  several.  "  Henry  II.  at  the  Tomb 
of  King  Arthur"  is  the  longest  and  probably  the  best.  Its 
lenj^tli,  however,  does  not  altogether  constitute  the  attraction, 
tor  it  might,  without  injury  to  the  poetic  effect,  undergo  some 

condensation. 

We  fear  that  the  few  extracts  we  have  been  enabled  to  ^ve 
have  failed  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
De  Vero's  poetic  cornucopia.  The  f^reat  subject.  Love,  is,  of 
course,  more  than  unce  treated  of ;  but  we  have  preferred  to 
follow  the  auther  along  a  less  beaten  path.  The  practical 
purpose  of  his  philosophical  poetry  is  aa  creditable  as  tbe 
execution.  "Modern  Philosophy/  "Jj'ragments  of  Truth," 
"  Law  and  Grace,"  *'  Lines  ou  tlie  Fall  of  Bacon,"  "  Liberal- 
ism/' and  other  pieces,  will  be  found  iliualrative  of  this 
statement. 

We  hope  to  meet  Mr.  De  Vere  soon  again. 
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I.  Mutionaiy  TraveU  and  Eeteareies  in  South  Africa,  by 
David  Livingstone,  LL.D., — Jy.O.h.,    John  Murray, 
London:  1857. 
Southern  ^/rieaf  hy  the  Rev.  Fcancia  Fleming.  Hall, 
Yirtne  and  Go.k  liondon  t  1866. 

3.  The  LtmdoH  Mianonary  Jlixtgtmne, 

Whatever  denooiioation  of  Chri-stitiuity  a  missionary  belonga 
to,  or  goes  forth  to  propag&le,  his  peculiar  province  ia  to 
(^n  up  the  way  to  civilization  among  the  barbaroaa  and  un- 
enlightened, to  scatter  the  seeds  of  knowledge  ovw  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  to  la;  the  foundation  for  the  future  wet- 
fare  of  nations,  now  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
For  such  labours  and  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  in  the  dia- 
chai^  of  his  duties  conscientiously  performed,  we  do  him 
honour,  leaving  out  of  consideration  Mtogeiher  the  particulv 
doctrines  he  may  wish  to  inculcate.  But,  when  he  commences 
to  preach  bigotry  and  intolerance,  no  matter  what  creed  he 
professes,  even  though  he  should  belong  to  the  true  church  it- 
self, we  at  once  find  fault  with,  and  condemn  him,  because 
such  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  founded  upon 
the  love  of  our  neighbour. 

It  would  be  a  cunous  enquiry  to  consider  the  various  methoda 
by  which  the  difilavnt  religions  which  have  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  from  time  to  time,  have  been  propagated.  The 
Greeks  and  Bomaus  do  not  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose tbeir  form  of  worship  npon  the  nations  who  became  sub- 
ject to  their  sway ;  on  the  contrary,  they  usually  adopted  the 
pxds  of  the  towns  and  countries  whiich  they  subjugated. 
Their  persecutions  of  the  Christians  most  be  regarded  more  as 
a  resistance  to,  or  a  defence  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
new  tenets  wbicb  sprung  up  amongst  them,  than  as  an  attempt 
at  spreading  their  own.  The  growth  of  Christianity  was  gradual, 
ouried  ou  by  peaceable  means,  and  mainly  owing  to  the 
preaching  of  men  of  great  talent  and  devout  life,  who 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  princes  and  people  of  Europe. 
The  first  instance  of  compulsory  propagation  of  religion, 
was  that  of  Mabommedamsm  by  the  Arabians,  'who  thrust 
tbeir  doctrines  down  the  throats  of  half  Asia,  half 
ii^urope,  and  the   North  of  Africa,    at    the    puint  of 
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the  Bword.  The  next  vaa  by  Charlemagne,  who^  at  the  same 
tiioe  iaai  he  ledaeed  the  Suona  under  his  domiBkm,  orettanied 
their  Heathenish  altars,  and  established  the  belief  in  the  true 
Ood  amongst  them.  At  the  present  tine,  this  same  peop!^  or 
at  least  the  ruunant  which  yet  bears  the  name,  are,  gmerallj 
speahing,  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  while  tho  rojal  femilj 
and  princes  who  rule  over  them  are  Soman  Catholic.  'Ai» 
arose  from  the  vicissitudes  of  tlte  wars  of  the  Befcwmatimij  diir^ 
ing  which  the  leaders  of  diffisrent  portiona  of  Germanj  were 
often  abandoned  hy  their  vassals,  who  to(&  an  opposite  sidc^ 
and  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  each  party  lenuined 
of  their  own  wav  of  thmking. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  the  great  varietj  of  religions  to  be 
foufid  OB  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  are  the  only  ones,  whose  votaries  seem  to  hurt  at 


heathens.  lolam  is  ^ete,  and  no  loitger  makes  oae  of  the 
sword  as  an  argument:  Bhuddism,  once  rife  and  active  a 
Aeitt,  is  inert,  has  ceased  to  claim  votanes,  content  with  the 
oonntless  millions  which  it  enslave^  and  thoogb  it  maj  bs 
said  Uiat  a  new  religion  has  mrai^  up  in  China  with  this  nem- 
ending  rebelUon,  yet  it  would  appear  that  ita  chief  doctrines^ 
borrowed  from  Christianity,  are  lued  more  as  a  p<^tieal  roeana 
of  gaining  adberents  and  attracting  attention,  than  aa  constito- 
ting  a  distinct  system  of  belief  and  worship.  Thus,  the  two 
c^d  enemies,  who  divided  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Reforou- 
tion,  ate  Ic^t  to  contend  with  one  another  in  dntant  lands 
among  the  ignorant  savages,  for  preeminence  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  thar  creeds.  WOTtiiy  contest  in  whidi  it  is  tm  mm  of 
each  to  sjnead  enlightenmentaud  civilization  among  their  fellov 
creatures.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  in  the  opinion  of  two 
moderate  minded  men  of  both  phasea  of  Cbristiaaity,  they 
ought  not  to  be  considered  so  totally  opposed  to  each  ether,  w  we 
ve  in  tho  habit  of  considering  them  in  these  little  Ishiods. 

The  Soman  Gatholie  retif^oa  does  not  appear  in  out  age  to 
be  at  all  so  warm  and  active  in  the  propagation  of  its  tenets,  as 
ic  was  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  shortly  after  the  Americas 
and  Indiea  were  discovered.  At  that  time  its  doctrines  were 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  powerfui  and  the  richest  moa- 
aiohs  and  natives  of  Europe.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Spain 
and  Austria,  have  decreased  in  influence,  power,  d(HBini<Mi  and 
wealthy  uid  are  no  Icngw  able  to  send  forth  expensive  expedi- 
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tioDS  to  rednce  the  aiibelierers  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Othen, 
mch  as  IVtmee  and  Sardinia,  hare  turned  their  attention  to 
mora  home  mitter^  and  politieal  eonaideratioBs,  and  do  not 
wirii  to  embamse  themselvea  with  the  eqmpoMDt  of  miMiotiaf  ie^ 
The  great  reason,  however,  for  the  decline  in  the  ardonr  of  pro- 
pagandism,  is  the  inability  of  the  Hoij  iSee  itself  to  furnish 
funds  for  these  undertakings.  During  the  middle  ages,  and 
fot  some  centnries  after  the  Keformation,  targe  sums  of  monej 
wen  aecastomed  to  ftow  into  the  Papal  treasnrj,  from  all  parts 
of  Barope,  for  the  pnrpose  of  famishing  teachera  to  the  heathen. 
There  is  not  nor,  however,  any  such  plethorj  of  wealth  ;  toa" 
Aeqnently,  instead  of  been  able  to  extend  the  confines  of  thdr 
leligioii,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  scareety  able  to  furnish  pastors 
snfticient  for  the  wants  of  those  Earopean  members  of  theit 
church  who  have  emigrated  to  foreign  parts,  and  are  constantly 
ciyinpont  for  apiritual  succour.  We  find,  certainty,  some  rare 
exceptions,  sncn  as  those  of  Hr.  Hue  and  his  companions^ 
whose  labonrs  in  China  and  Tartaiy,  have  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation,  through  the  writings  of  that  gentleman,  and  some 
instanoes  in  India,  where  lately  one  of  the  Koman  Catholic  mis^ 
stonaries  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  neighbouriihod  of  Delhi. 

America  bad  been  formerly  the  great  field  of  their  labours, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Occupation.  They  had  ex- 
tended themselres  along  the  West  Coast  of  the  Southern  Con* 
tinent,  into  the  Brazils,  Paraguay,  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  Central  States',  but  the  Revolutionary  movement  which 
broke  out  there  some  thirty  years  ago,  has  undermined  their 
infinenee  to  a  ve^  considerable  extent,  and  stopped  the  progress 
of  prap^ndisia.-  A&ica,  where  the  Jesnita  had  established 
themselves  onder  the  Porti»  nese  Grovemment  on  the  West 
Coast  in  Angola,  and  in  the  East  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
River,  has  been  deserted  to  a  certain  extent,  that  order  having 
being  expelled  from  its  possessions  by  the  Marquis  de  Pomfoal. 
Thus  a  cothplete  opening  has  been  left  for  the  extension  of  the 
Reformed  Doctrines  in  wat  continent,  and  it  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  by  their  votaries. 

England,  on  account  of  her  wealth,  and  the  decided  nanner 
in  which  she  has  appropriated  to  herself  several  particular 
forms  of  Protestantism,  must  be  considered  in  this  age  as  the 
great  apostle  of  its  doctrines.  The  enormous  contributions 
incessantly  levied  upon  her  willing  sons  and  daughters,  poured 
into  the  central  societies  in  London,  are  contiBually  employed 
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in  fitting  out  new  expeditions  for  the  evangelization  of  savages 

The  different  phases  of  belief  do  not  make  much  matter  or 
distinctioa  as  to  the  means  employed  to  procore  couverts ;  all 
seem  to  agree  in  one  particular,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  in-order  to  operate  a  com- 
plete reformation  of  manners,  customs,  and  lives,  and  to  teach 
them  in  addition  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  fai&li.  Thus 
this  anomaly  exists,  that  a  book,  no  matter  how  mnch  inspired, 
which  has  required  the  most  lengthy  and  scientific  coinmeutancs 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  many  of  the  most  learned  bretlireu  of 
that  church  to  explain,  is  to  be  laid  without  note,  comment  or 
explanation  before  the  barbarian,  and  he  is  converted  at  once 
to  Christianity  and  civilisatiou.  This  absurdity  is  carried  so  far^ 
that  the  authorised  version  has  been  translated  into  the  thousand 
and  one  languages  and  dialects  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  it  must  be  said,  in 
the  most  profane  manner,  before  the  recipients  have  b^n 
taught  in  any  way  to  reform  their  lives  or  manners,  or  to  learn 
so  much  of  civilization  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them  for 
the  intelligible  reading  of  its  pages.    But  then,  it  is  said,  this 
book  is  inspired,  and  therefore  by  iteelf  produces  its  own  effect. 
If  one  instance  can  be  shewn  of  an  ignorant  pevson  havinj; 
been  converted  by  the  simple  reading  of  it,  then  certainly  a 
practical  proof  may  be  claimed  of  the  utility  of  this  wholesale 
distribution,  but  until  then,  there  is  nothing  more  nonsensical 
tlian  to  expect  the  result  anticipated.    It  is  not  here  meant  to 
deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnres,  or  to  say  that  they  do 
not  contain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  not  calculated  to 
lead  their  readers  to  a  better  state  of  existence  in  this  worid, 
and  in  the  next,  but  certain  preliminary  conditions  mu»t  be 
fulfilled  before  a  right  uuderstaoding  of  them  can  be  arrived 
at. 

The  Moravian  brethren  of  Hernhut  appear  to  liave  been  the 
first  members  of  the  Beformed  Beligion,  who  attempted  to 
spread  the  Evangelical  doctrines  among  the  native  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  Dutch  before  their  time  never  thought 
of  doing  eo,  not  considering  those  savages  capable  of  any  ad- 
vancement towards  Christianity,  and  the  Boen  or  farmers  of  the 
interior  part  of  the  Colony  shewed  a  decided  objection  to  an 
effort  towards  their  regeneration.  In  fact  the  poor  aborigines 
were  oltener  made  use.  of  as  beasts  of  labour  ana  burUieD,  than 
treated  as  rational  beingS|  by  these  descendants  of  the  cffiginal 
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'  settlers  from  Holland.  In  the  jear  1787,  eighty  yean  after  the 
first  settlement,  a  pastor  named  George  Schmidt  was  dispatchetl 
bj  the  Moravians  to  found  a  missionary  station  in  the  Colony. 
He  foond  the  soil  very  unpromising,  and  notwithstanding  in- 
cessant toil  and  trouble  for  five  years,  he  could  only  get  some 
SO  or  40  boys,  girls  and  grown  people  to  attend  his  school,  and 
only  in  174S  succeeded  in  baptizing  a  Hottentot.  Tlie  next 
year  he  returned  to  Europe  in  despair,  and  the  station  was  left  un- 
occupied until  179S,  when  three  other  Missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  They  fonnd  the  ruins  of  the  build- 
'in^at  Genadenthal  (the  Valley  of  Grace)  or  Bavian's  Kloof, 
and  the  only  remaining  relic  of  Christianity  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  woman  nearly  one- hundred  years  old,  who  had  some  re- 
rollection  of  the  doctrines  formerly  preached  by  Schmidt.  The 
Dutch  subseqaently  broke  up  the  mission  in  1795,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  natives  would  not  con- 
tribute to  their  interests. 

Tiie  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  established  in 
1795,  shortly  after  endeavoured  to  found  a  station  on  the 
Hottentot  frontier,  but  in  consequence  of  their  pastor,  Dr. 
Tanderkemp,  not  undertaking  to  make  rain,  the  chief  effort 
and  benefit  of  religion  in  that  country,  and  having  refused  two 
cows,  as  payment  for  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  any  attempt  at  conversion  in  that 
quarter.  This,  nowever,  did  not  deter  many  other  societies 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  from  endeavouring  to 
^ain  a  footing.  The  Bushmen  were  invaded  by  Brasmns 
Smith  and  Mr.  Corner  in  1814,  the  Nemaquas  in  1817,  and 
tlifir  sanguinary  chief  Africaner  reclaimed.  The  Wesleyans 
took  possession  of  the  Warmbath  settlement  in  1 B24.  Ths 
Beehaanas  were  visited  by  Edwards  and  Kok  at  their  chief  town 
Lithak(^  but  the  chief  Mothibi  rejected  all  advances 
towards  propagandism.  Many  other  tribes  have  been  attempted 
to  be  Chrislianized  since  the  English  gained  pos^iessiun  of  the 
colony  in  1808,  but  now  the  zeal  for  Evangelization  hasspread 
so  much  in  thatquarterof  the  world,  that  no  less  than  twenty, 
two  different  denominations  of  Protestantism  have  established 
miisionary  stations  among  the  Aborigines. 

It  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  the  reader  to  follow 
seriatem,  the  great  number  of  efforts  made  by  these  societies. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  regular  bishop  of  the  English  Estab- 
iished  Church  for  the   Sonth  African  Diocesei   in  the 
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ptiffoa  of  Br.  Bobert  Qnjt       consecrated  about  tbe  ytax 
Kod  tffO  jmX9  tubeegnenUy  ivo  other anffragMi  bigbop^ 
Dr.AroMitrpDg     Grsliam's  Town,  und  Dr.  Coleozo  to  Natal. 
Thus  ProtestaDtisBi  is  in  9  fair  way  of  gaining  entire  posae*- 
sion  of  that  eectioH  of  the  human  raee.    The  method  of  work- 
ing these  stations  does  not,  hovever,  appear  well  oalculated 
nthw  to  teach  Gbristiank/  or  to  ioculeate  ciTiliaation.  The 
instruction  chiefly  conaiBts  of  psalm  nnging,  preacbiug  and 
reading  the  Bible.   Printing  pressea  have  been  got  up  in  vaii- 
008  quarters,  and  tlie  GospeU  and  Old  Testaments  aitempted 
to  be  translated  into  tbe  oetive  tongues.  Mr.  Mofiat,  the  mia* 
aiouaiy  at  Kurnmua,  has  lately  finiwed  a  tnmslatiou  into  Sich- 
nana,  the  language  of  the  Beobaanas.  It  ia  not,  hovever,  con- 
sidered iiecessary  to  teadi  the  Ab(»giae8  at  first  tbe  proper 
modes  of  common  lifi^  and  to  iuatraot  their  minda  in  tbe  orai- 
nary  principles  of  rectitude.  It  is  not,  however,  as  dissejuiotfon 
of  different  doctrines  or  religious  prsuasions,  that  ve  mean  to 
oonsider  the  missiouariea ;  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  pioneen 
of  ciTiliaation,  ^at  they  are  to  be  particularly  regarded,  all 
forma  of  Christianity  havii;^  a  tendency  towards  refinemeDt. 

If  Te  oast  ovr  eye  over  any  map  of  Africa  not  very  receotlv 
constrocted^  ve  shall  see,  uat  oetween  the  lOth  and  IKOth 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  the  interioc  of  that  countiy  has  been 
comparatively  unexplored,  and  was  almost  a  dead  letter  to 
geographers.   The  Portuguese  certainly  bsd  some  possesaioiu 
on  the  west  coast,  in  AngoU  and  Benguela,  and  on  tbp  east 
ooaat,  in  the  territory  of  Uazamhiqae,  asd  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  river,    The  former  were  discovered  in  tbe  year 
1484  by  one  of  the  naval  heroes  of  that  age,  Diego  Kam,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  a^eat  trade  in  »]&yw,  ivory,  wax,  and 
other  cwnmodities,  was  carried  on  between  ithe  chik  pwt  of 
St.  Paul  de  Loand^  and  the  wposite  coast  of  S(mth  America. 
Since  the  suppression  <tf  the  slave  trade  the  importaoce  of  this 
place  has  beui  gradually  declining,  no  proper  manageiDeDt 
having  been  given  to  the  exportation  of  Uie  natural  produce 
of  the  district.   It  is  still,  however,  maintained,  a  goronor 
being  regolariy  appointed  auda  kind  of  local  miUtia  estabtiabed 
at  several  inland  stations.    Y^ue  accounts  had  bew  given  at 
various  times,  of  a  connection  by  trade  having  bew  estab- 
lished with  the  east  side  of  the  eonUnent  by  means  of  caravans 
or  expeditioni,  which  foUowad  the  haoks  of  the  Coanm  nvtr 
■t  one  aidiB^  and  the^mibeai  on  the  other,  bat  where  ^tber  of 
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tbese  Btreams,  vr  that  of  the  Quango,  which  fiUb  into  tbe  sea, 
north  of  Angola,  took  their  rise,  was  a  matter  of  complete 
speculation  among  gef^raphers.  Vftrious  also  were  the  idoas 
formed  on  the  subject  of  the  ooa^untion  of  this  part  of  tbfl 
continent  bj  jmctieal  geolo^la.  Manj  were  of  opinion  tlitta 
lofty  range  of  cnow-cspped  mountains  existed  in  the  ia/Uinori 
from  which  the  waters  of  the  different  rivers  were  constantly 
fed,  in  the  same  manner,  as  some  of  those  in  £urope, 
the  Ehine,  tbe  Bhone  and  the  Danube.  Others  spoke  of  a 
la^  desert  oorrespouding  with  the  Sahara  in  the  north,  which 
absorbed  the  corre&ts  of  inland  streams,  and  earned  perpetaal 
springs.  Sit  fioderick  Mnn^ison,  bo«-ev«r,in  the  year  1852  de- 
livered a  disoourse  before  the  Geograpbicai  Ssciet;  in  London, 
in  which  he  hasarded  a  bold  hypothesis,  nothing  less  than  a 
central  plateau  or  basin,  which  being  periodically  inundated  by 
iho  annual  tropical  nins,  supplied  abundant  materials  by  per- 
colation and  »k>w  draining  to  tbe  formation  of  all  the  rivers 
formed  bstween  the  £G|uator  and  the  20th  degree  of  soatiiem 
liititode.  It  was  cwtainly  a  happ^  idea,  arrived  at  by  tbe  at- 
tentive observationa  of  that  eminent  geologist,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  e^peditionB  of  Dr. 
Livingstone. 

This  gentleman  had  gone  out  in  the  year  1840,  as  a 
misaionuy  oS  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  the  Cape,  to 
aasist  a  Ikv.  Mr,  Moflat,  who  had  taken  up'  his  station  at  the 
most  remote  point  of  Kuruman  or  Lattakoo,  among  tbe 
Beohoana  tribes.  Not  content)  however,  with  tJiis  nUma  tkuU 
of  civilized  life,  he  pushed  forvurd  still  more  to  the  north,  and 
established  himself  first  at  Clionnane,  tbe  head  village  of  a  chief 
named  Sechek,  and  afterwards  on  the  Kelobeng  river,  whither 
he  persuaded  the  chief  to  remove  his  town,  from  this  he  made 
his  BtibseqnMit  exouisions,  which  we  will  now  |mweed  to  con* 


advoiture  eontaimd  in  his  volume,  which  raoa  to  near  700 
dmely  printed  pages,  preraitB  na  from  giving  more  than  an 
outiineof  his  route. 

Onr  traveller  gives,  as  an  introduction,  a  scanty  sketch  of  his 
descent  and  ai^ecedents,  in  which  cwtainly  it  cannot  be  88id,that 
there  is  noch  egotism,  ii  the  oft  repeated  story  of  tba 
bumble  begianiogs  of  a  man  of  genius;  bis  grandfather,  asmall 
fonner  in  the  Island  of  Uiva,  one  <ii  the  Hebrides,  havii^  ro» 
Bond  &0U  thenoe  to  near  Glasgow,  in  order  to  ekn  oat  a 
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liviDg  for  hiB  bmily.   His  father  died,  a  deacon  of  an  indepen- 
dent church  at  Hamilton,  in  February  1856,  while  his  9on  was 
learning  through  the  wilds  of  Africa.   LiWngstoQe  himself  at 
the  age  of  ten  was  placed  as  a  "  piecer  "  in  a  cotton  factorr, 
but  with  the  enterprize  of  genius,  managed  with  hi»  savings 
and  during  his  ieisare  hours,  to  learn  Latin  and  Qreek,  read 
classical  authors,  attend  Divinity  and  medical  lectnres^  and  being 
promoted  in  his  19th  year  to  be  a  cotton  spinner,  a  lucrative 
situation,  joined  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with   the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  toChina.    This  was,  however,  fruFtrated, 
after  be  had  obtainul  his  medical  diploma,  by  the  breaking  oo^ 
of  the  Opium  War,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Africa  witb  a  Hr. 
Moffat,  who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  some  missioDarf 
stations  there.   Th^  went  from  the  Gape  to  Algoa  Bay,  and 
striking  from  thence  right  into  tiie  country,  reached  after  a 
tiresome  joumOT,  the  furthest  ontlyinef  misnonary  quarter  of 
Kuruman,  in  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Bechnanas  called 
"  Bakwains,'* — or  people  of  the  alligator.    Each  portiozi  of 
this  widely  extended  people  having  distinct  name«,as  "  Bakatla,** 
"they  of  the  monkey,-"  Batlani,  "they  of  the  fish,"  and  so  fortk 
Having  gained  some  knowledge  of  their  language  he  foanded 
a  station,  called  Mabotsn,  but  was  very  near  ending  here  his 
laboursratber  permaturely  in  an  encounter  with  a  lion,  who  was 
8atis6ed,  however,  with  cranching  his  shoulder,  in  which  snbse* 
quently  two  joints  were  formed.   It  would  seem  as  if  this  aui- 
mal'a  saliva  possesses  some  venomous  jwopertie^  frona  the 
effects  of  sloughing  and  discharge  producea  in  the  wonnd; 
and  the  length  of  time  which  it  took  to  heal  the  thigh  of  one  of 
the  Bakvains,  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  same  beast.  This 
tribe  was  ruled  by  a  chief  named  Sechele,  who  had  been  ran- 
stated  in  the  chieftainship  of  his  fathers  by  Sebitnane,  tiw 
leader  of  the  Makdolo,  a  powerful  people  of  a  more  northers 
re^on.    He  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  first  accounts  of 
Christianity,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  learning  to  read, 
that  in  the  first  day  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  residence  at  ^onuan^ 
Sechele's  Kotla  or  town,  he  mastered  the  alphabet ;  and  from 
being  thin  became  through  want  of  exercise  exceedingly  cor- 
pulent.   For  three  years  he  continued  to  profess  liis  convidaoo 
of  the  truths  of  Chnstianity,  and  even  proposed  to  trash  his 
people  into  believing  with  whips  of  Biiinoceros  hide.   At  length 
Be  dismissed  the  diief  obstacle  to  his  conversion,  his  hareiD, 
and  submitted  to  baptism,  bat  the  friends  of  the  dismissed  wiva 
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and  the  most  in6ueiitial  of  tlie  tribe  gained  thereby  a  great 
antipathy  to  ChriatiaDitf .  Thia  race  are  chiefly  remarlcable 
for  their  belief  in  the  witchcraft  of  rain  making,  from  vhicU 
no-argument  could  dissoade  them^  and  their  method  of  cap- 
turing wild  animals  in  a  Hopo,  or  pit,  the  approaches  to  wliich 
are  hedged  roand,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  practised  on  the 
Elephant  in  India. 

The  great  enemiea  of  these  poor  inoffensive  people  are  the 
Butch  Boers  of  theOaahan  Mountaius,  who  commit  raids  upon 
them,  frequently  shoot  theui  down,  enslave  them,  and  compel 
them  to  work  often  without  payment.  This  system  of  treatment, 
oripinales  from  the  nnjust  conduct  of  the  Gape  Government, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  arms  into  the  country  of  the 
Bechuanas,  and  winka  at  their  oppression.  The  Boers,  however, 
take  very  good  care  not  to  attack  the  Gafl^,  on  the  other  side 
of  their  monntains,  becanse  retaliation  woatd  ensue.  The 
chief,  Sechele,  having  requested  the  loan  of  a  large  iron  put  from 
Dr.  Livingstone,  it  was  handed  over  to  him  to  be  used  on  an 
expedition  into  the  interior.  The  fears  of  the  Boers  magnified 
this  into  a  large  cannon,  and  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by 
them  to  take  it  from  Sechele.  They  determined  not  to  allow 
the  free  passage  of  any  more  Bnglish  into  the  interior,  by  break- 
ing np  the  settlement  of  the  Bakwains  at  the  station  of 
Kolobeng.  A  force  of  400  men  were  sent  by  their  command- 
ant Prelorins  in  1852  to  disperse  the  tribe,  and  in  ao  doing 
plundered  the  honse  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  stole  80  head  of  cattle, 
tore  up  bis  library,  smashed  his  stock'  of  medicines,  and  carried 
off  hu  clothing  and  furniture.  Such  are  the  men  whom  Sir 
Oeo^  Cathcart  proclaimed  independent,  with  whom  he  made 
treaties,  and  to  wnose  tender  mercies  he  consigned  the  mission- 
aries. 

The  Bakwains  have  some  strange  objects  of  food,  roasted  and 
pounded  locusts,  and  a  large  frog  named  "  Matlam^tlo,"  which 
lies  torpid  in  periods  of  droaght  under  roots  of  plants,  and 
suddenly  starting  forth  in  rain,  is  believed  to  fall  from  the 
clouds.  They  are  blessed  with  the  scavenger  beetle,  a  most 
useful  animal  in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  eland,  a  magnificent 
antelope,  which  ranges  the  plains  in  countless  herds. 

Dr.  Livingstone  planned  in  May,  1849,  a  lengthened  excur- 
sion with  two  Bngliah  gentlemen,  Mr  Oawell  and  Ur.  Murray, 
no  leas  than  the  crossing  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert  to  the 
Lake  Ngami,  of  which  they  had  leceived  aone  indistinct,  ex- 
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aggerated  account  from  the  ualives.    Tliia  desert  is  called  ao^ 
simply  becauae  it  contains  no  running  watei^  and  veiy  lit^ 
water  in  wells.   The  soil  is  a  light- coloured  soft  sand^  joemrlj 
pure  silica;  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers  are  dried  ap.  An 
amazing  quantity  of  grass  and  loota  grow  upon  it,  xaanj  of 
which  from  being  herbaceous  become  tuberous.   One  of  these 
in  particular  deposits'several  water-bearing  bulbs  the  size  erf  a 
man's  head,  in  the  circumference  of  a  ^ard,  which  are  found 
by  the  natives  on  striking  tlie  surface  with  stones,  throa^  tb« 
difference  of  sound.   A  species  of  water  melon  also  covers  the 
ground  in  immense  quantities,  and  proves  excellent  food  for  all 
animals  man  included.   This  immense  tract  is  inhabited  bj 
Boshmen  and  Bakalabari,  nomad  tribes,  who  Jove  their  libect/ 
excessively  and  fly  from  the  Bechoaius.   The  Bcarcity  of  water 
in  their  land  leads  them  to  a  strange  habit  of  preserving  that 
precious  fluid  in  Ostrich  shells  buried  in  tbe  ground. 

The  Bakwains  bad  removed  with  theii  missionary  from  tfaa 
station  of  Shonuaue,  the  first  reaidenoe  of  SeoheU^  to  the  banfcs 
of  the  Kolobeng  river,  a  more  healthy  spot,  and  from  thia 
Liviiigstone  started  along  with  Messrs  Oswell  and  Murray  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1849,  to  explore  the  lake   Their  conrve  lay 
over  the  arid  desert,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  dig  consider' 
able  depths  for  water,  and  were  often  several  da^s  witlioot  that 
commodity.   Plenty  of  game  were  met  consisting  of  Blaads, 
BoOaloe^  Qnas,  Antelopes,  Steinbocks,  Giraffes,  Ostriches  and 
Bhinoeeros,  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  killing  them  on 
account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  horses.  KotwitUstandiug 
the  opposition  of  a  native  chief,  they  reached  at  length  on  the 
4th  July,  the  river  Zouga  which  flows  out  of  lake  Gnami,  and 

foin^  up  the  banks  of  this  stream  fell  in  with  a  tribe  called  tlu 
layeiye,  or  Bakoba,  who  never  fight,  on  account  of  a  tradition, 
thai  their  forefathers'  bows,  vhicli  were  made  of  Falina  Chzisti, 
being  broken,  they  could  no  longer  trv  the  fortune  of  war. 
They  are  therefore  overrun  by  every  other  horde,  ftod  ouy  be 
considered  the  Quakers  of  Southern  Africa. 

Before  reaching  the  Zouga,  our  travellers  had  been  deoeired 
by  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  caused  by  the  mirage  of  a  laigi 
saltpan,  when  they  were  still  at  a  distance  of  more  than  300 
miles  from  the  object  of  tlieir  search,  but  after  ascending  this 
beautifully^  wooded  river,  the^  came  to  the  north-east  eud  oS 
the  Ngami,  and  for  the  first  time,  on  the  lat  of  August,  IH9, 
the  eyes  of  Soropeaua  looked  on  its  waters.   As  the  diaeo?irf 
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of  this  lake  kad  been  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum  in  South 
A&ican  diaeover/,  U  maj  be  veil  to  give  tlie  aathor'A  own 
acoonnt  of  iU  position  and  B[^}eannce. 

The  diTMtioQ  of  the  Iak«  E»em«d  to  be  NJr.E.  ui4fi.S.W.  hj 
f»oaipM>>  Tbe  seutbern  portion  is  said  to  bead  round  to  the  mt»t, 
and  to  receive  the  Teoughe  from  tbe  nortb>  at  its  DOrth<weetem 
extremity.  We  could  detect  no  horizon  where  we  stood,  looking 
S.8.W. ;  nor  could  we  form  mj  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lake,  except 
ft-om  tbe  reports  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  (  as4  as  the;  pr*- 
feawd  to  bp  round  it  in  three  dajif  allowiog  tvwtj-five  nfifli  a  d^. 
would  »Mce  it  seyentj-fiTe,  or  leu  than  u^nty  ge^aphical  nun 
in  oircumfiBTence.  Other  gnasses  hare  been  made  nnce  as  to  ita 
circnmferrace,  ranging  between  seren^  and  one  hnndred  vSlea*  It 
is  shallow,  for  I  8tiba«in«ntlj  saw  a  native  biintii^  fab  eanoe  ever 
se\-en  or  eight  miles  of  the  northwnat  end ;  it  eao  Devcr»  tbenfore, 
be  of  maob  value  as  a  eommercinl  highway. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  fresh  when  foil*  but  braekish 
when  low ;  and  that  coming  down  the  Tsmuaakle  we  found  to  be  so 
clear^  cold*  and  soft— the  higher  we  ascended — that  the  idea  of  melt- 
ing snow  was  en^ested  to  oar  minds.  We  found  this  region,  with 
regard  to  that  from  which  we  bad  oemb  to  be  dearly  «  hoflow,  tbv 
lowest  point  being  Lake  Komadaa  j  the  point  of  toe  ebuUtion  of 
water,  as  shown  by  one  of  Newman's  barometric  thermometers,  was 
oaly  between  207  and  206,o  giving  an  elevation  of  not  much  mere 
lhan  two  thousand  feet  over  the  levefof  tbe  sea.  We  descended  al»ove 
two  thousand  feet  in  coming  to  H  from  Koloheng.  It  is  the  southern 
and  lowest  part  of  tbe  great  river  system  beyooc^  in  which  large 
tracts  of  country  are  inundated  annually  by  tropicAl  rains,  bereaftAr 
to  be  described. 

It  will  be  aeen  hereafter  that  Dr.  Livingstone'a  last  jonroejr 
solved  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  geologists  con* 
ceming  the  formation  of  the  African  continent.  It  was  con- 
ndered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  that  there 
must  be  a  ver;  high  ridge  of  snowy  mountains  ruimiag  as  a 
backbone  through  the  interior,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Andes 
of  South  America,  from  which  the  varions  river  sjstems,  flow- 
ing down  to  either  coast,  east  and  west,  took  their  rise.  This 
theory  vas  conteated  bj  Sir  B.  J.  Mnrchison  alone,  who  en- 
deavoured tu  explain  the  coarse  of  the  water  b;  a  verj  different 
and  happy  bjrpothesisi  that  of  a  large  central  basin  inundated  by 
annual  rains,  and  drained  by  the  various  steams.  It  will  ba 
Men  in  following  oar  traveler,  Utat  he  proves  the  ^iatenee  of 
sodi  a  basin,  and  diaoovered  the  sonree  of  the  801^  Afrioui 
river  system. 

£ielttrDizigdowntheZoaga,oDthe  banks  of  vtuchhe  foaud 
uv  apeoiM  of  facMi,  the  bBDbah,paliBjn,piiikflamtiM« 
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&c.,  elepbants  in  great  number  caught  in  pitfalls  bv  tie 
iiativesj  a  new  water  antelope  called  the  lech^  "ith  eUipticalh 
ringed  horns,  and  broad  headed  fishes,  mullets  and  edible 
water  snakes,  in  the  water,  the  three  travellers  made  the  best 
of  their  way  back  to  Kolobeng,  where  Dr.  Livingstone  zeoDaiiied 
nntil  the  month  of  April,  1850. 

His  second  jonrnejr  made  in  this  latter  jear  was  in  compenj 
with  his  wife  and  family.  They  avoided  the  Kalahari  desnt 
by  making  a  detonr  through  the  territory  of  a  friendly  chie^ 
and  foand  Mr.  Oswell  hnntirig  elephants  most  successfully  ol 
the  Zouga,  having  killed  in  one  day  four  large  males,  wlio^e 
tusks  were  worth  100  guineas.  As  soon,  however,  as  thft 
reached  the  lake,  his  two  children  fell  sick  of  fever,  nnd  his 
servants  were  soon  reduced  also,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  expedition  and  return  to  Kolobeng. 

Ou  his  third  start  in  1851,  lie  crossed  the  Zougs,  and  pusi- 
ing  over  a  saltpan  one  hundred  miles  long  and  fifteen  bnud, 
on  which  the  horizon  might  be  taken  as  at  sea,  they  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Chobe.  This  river  runs  throng  the 
country  of  the  Makololo,  one  of  the  paramount  tribes  of  cen- 
tral South  Africa,  who  were  subject  at  tliis  time  to  a  chief 
named  Sebitaane.  Unfortunately  for  the  traiellera  they  got 
into  a  district  infested  by  the  Tsels^  fly,  whose  bite  is  mortal  to 
bx,  horse  or  dog,  and  lost  forty-three  fine  oxen  in  consequence. 
The  account  given  of  this  baneful  insect,  the  scnnrge  of  that 
counlry,  is  very  interesting,  and  from  it  ve  may  extnu;t  a  few 
particulars. 

It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  common  hooseflvi  and  !s  nearlr 
of  the  same  brown  color  as  the  common  hone;  bee  ;  toe  after  part  of 
the  bod;  htm  three  or  foor  yellow  bars  across  it.  tbe  wings  project 
bejond  this  part  ooosiderablj-,  and  it  is  remarkabl;  «lert,avoiding  most 
^exteronslj  all  attempts  to  capture  it  with  the  band,  at  commoo 
tamperatores.  In  the  cool  of  the  mornings  or  evenings  it  is  lea 
i^le. 

•  •  M  a  •  • 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of  the  Tsetse,  is  its  perfect 
harmlessnesfl  in  man  and  wild  antmals,  and  even  calves  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  suck  the  cows.  .  .  The  mule,  ass,  and  goats 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  the  tsetsi,  as  man  and  game.  .  . 
The  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  injected  by  a  iting,  or  by  one  plaoed 
beneath  the  skin,  for  when  one  is  allowed  to  feed  freely  on  the  hand,  it 
is  seen  to  insert  the  middle  prong  of  three  portions,  into  which  the 
probocis  divides,  somewhat  deeply  into  the  true  skin ;  it  then  draws 
It  out  a  little  way,  and  it  assumes  a  crimson  colour,  as  the  raandibles 
come  into,  brisk  operation.   The  prarionslj  sbnmkeD  bsUj  swells 
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out,  and  if  left  nndistnrbed.  the  6;  (luletl;  departs  wIkd  it  is  full. 
A  slight  itohing  irritation  follnwi,  but  not  more  than  in  the  bite  of  a 
musquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite  prodaces  no  more  immediate 
effects  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him  as  the  gad-6v  does ;  but 
a  few  da^s  after,  the  following  symptoms  sapervene  ;  the  eye  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares  ax  if  the  animal  trere  cold,  a  swel- 
ling appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the  narel ;  and  though 
the  animal  continues  to  graze,  emaciation  commences,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  flaccidit;  of  the  muscles,  and  this  proceeds  unchecked 
until,  perhaps,  niontha  after,  purging  comes  on,  and  the  animal,  no 
longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  Those 
whifh  are  in  good  condition,  often  perish  toon  after  the  bite  is  inflicted, 
with  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if  the  brain  were  affected  by  it. 
Sadden  changes  of  temperature,  produced  by  falls  of  rain,  seem  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint ;  but  in  general  the  enaciation 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  for  months,  and  do  what  we  will,  the  poor 
animals  perish  miserably. 

This  scourge,  which  prevents  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  some 
of  the  most  extensive  grazing  districts  in  South  ifrica,  has 
bid  defiance  to  the  skill  of  many  able  men,  to  devise  some  re- 
medy  for  its  effects.  Travelling  through  the  countries  infested 
by  it  is  rendered  extremely  difiScult,  on  account  of  the  certain 
death  of  the  beasts  of  burthen,  horses  or  horned  cattle.  What 
the  design  of  Providence  may  be  in  placing  such  a  pest  in  tlie 
heart  of  a  country,  whereby  cultivation  and  civilization  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  poor  savage  reduced  to  live  upon  the  roots  of 
ihe  field  or  the  produce  of  the  chase,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  it  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of 
agriculture  and  enlightenment  through  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  until  some  means  are  discovered  to  do  away  with  its  bad 
efTecta. 

Continuing  along  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  in  the  country 
of  the  Makoloio,  Mr.  Oswell  and  Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Baiiajoa,  where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  of 
that  people,  8ebituane»  whose  career  as  a  conqueror  in  enter- 
prise, boldne:-8  and  success  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Jnlinfi  Cffisar,  or  that  of  the  early  English  heroes  in  Bengal. 

**Sebituane  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  tall  and  wiry 
form,  an  olive  or  coffee  and  milk  colour  and  slightly  bald  ;  in  manner 
cool  and  collected,  and  more  frank  in  bis  answers  thafl  any  other  chief 
I  ever  met.  lie  was  the  greatest  warrior  ever  heard  of  beyond  tbe 
colony,  for  unlike  Mosilikatse,  Dingan,.and  others,  be  always  led  his 
men  into  battle  himself.  When  he  saw  the  enemy  be  felt  the  edge 
of  his  battle-axe  and  said,  <*  Aha  I  it  is  sharp,  and  whoever  turns  hfa 
back  on  the  enemy  will  feet  its  edge."    So  fleet  of  foot  was  be,  tfaat 
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«U  his  peopTe  knew  there  viu  no  escape  for  the  coward^  as  tttr 
woDld  be  cut  down  without  mercy.  In  some  Instances  of  slnAntf, 
he  allowed  the  indWidual  to  return  home ;  then  catling  him,  he  woai 
stj, "  AbfVou  prefer  dving  at  home  to  dying  in  the  field,  do  jtm? 
you  ihall  Save  your  deure."  Thia  wu  the  rignal  ftir  tab  imnAia 
exeoution." 

This  hero  was  originally  driven  away  from  Karaman  ia  lH2i 
by  theChignaa.  Hecroued  the  Bakuahari  desert  tvioey  \oma^ 
aD  h»  cattle,  defeated  the  Bakvains  and  other  tribes  in  a  pitched 
battk^  and  then  returned  to  the  banlu  of  the  Zonga  and  lake 
Gnami.  these  he  ovexran  the  whole  oountry,  subjecting  ail 
the  raees,  then  passing  up  along  tho  Ghobe,  oTercaam  tk 
Batoka  and  the  Bamangwato,  imd  nduoed  them  ondor  his  nm. 
The  Matabele,  a  CafUr  tribe,  under  the  fiimous  chief,  Mosilikafa^ 
attonpted  to  conquer  him,  bat  they  were  defeated  in  the  isUoA 
of  the  Zambesi^  and  compelled  to  retreat.  He  then  exteaded 
his  Bway  up  the  ralley  of  the  Barotse,  the  most  fruitful  aad 
populous  of  this  part  of  Africa,  to  the  frontiers  of  Loodt, 
which  borders  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Angola.  In  &ct, 
he  spread  hia  dominion  over  a  territory  4  or  500  miles  lon^ 
by  200  broad,  and  eaused  the  name  of  the  Makolalo  to  be 
feared  by  all  their  neigbboors.  Hia  genonsity  and  afiabili^ 
to  strangers,  even  the  poorest  and  most  distressed,  was  ved* 
known  ;lie  entertained  and  treated  them  in  the  most  lordly  man- 
ner. Unfortunately,  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  longs,  dn* 
ring  Dr.  Livingstone's  visit,  and  was  buried  in  his  cattle-pen,  all 
the  cattle  being  driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around  and  over  his 
grave,  in  order  to  obliterate  it^  auch  bein^  the  custom  of  the 
Bechuana.  Hewassueceededin  the  chieftainship  by  his  dangh- 
ter,  Ma-Mochisane,.  or  the  mother  of  Mochisane,  it  behig  the 
usage  of  this  people  to  call  the  womtm  after  their  chilam. 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  named  Ma-Eofaert,  after  her  eldest  child. 

Mr.  Oswell  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  pushed  on  further  to  the 
North-Eaat,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Sesheke,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Makololo,  and  there  discovered,  for  the  fint  tim^ 
in  the  month  of  Jane,  1861,  the  magnificent  rixeam  of  the 
Leeambye^  or  Zambesi  river,  from  three  to  six  hundred  juds 
wide  and  very  deep.  It  is  here  in  the  vnry  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent, not  at  all  in  the  position  or  flowing  in  the  directioa 
pointed  outin  the  Portuguese  maps.  It  rises  annually,  by  in- 
undation, some  twenty  feet,  and  coven  with  its  flood  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  laud  along  its  banks.  The  slave  trade  tm 
fDuad  to  bfr  carried  on  here  by  a  peofJe  cidled  the  Manbar^ 
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exchanging  captire  and  kidnapped  yotttha  for  old  Fortagnese 
mnskets.  This  was  the  farthest  point  of  the  third  jonni^  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  who  returned  &om  thence  to  the  Cape,  after 
«n  absence  of  eleven  years  from  civilized  society,  and  having 
despatched  his  family  to  England,  with  a  promise  of  rejoining 
them  in  a  couple  of  years,  made  preparations  for  his  last  and 
longest  trip,  extending  over  nearlv  four  years. 

It  is  not  necertsary  for  us  to  follow  him  through  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  different  divisions  of  African  triMs  living  upon 
and  beyond  the  Orange  dver,  and  their  contests  with  the  Boers, 
except  in  this,  that  the  colonial  government  seems  to  have  been 
yery  ill  advised  in  the  proclamation  of  independence  of  these 
latter,  and  the  way  in  which  they  placed  tne  former  almost 
completely  in  their  power,  by  prohibiting  or  preventing  all 
trausmission  of  arms  or  ammnnition.  The  Qriquas  and  Bechu- 
anas  of  the  border  races,  are  very  friendly  towards  tiie  English, 
and  would  form  a  ven^  good  defence  against  any  Northern 
hostility,  whereas,  the  Boers  manifest  great  ill  will  towards  the 
Cape  coionists,  and  endeavour  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  passage  of  traders  into  tlie  interior.  This  opposition  can 
be  only  got  rid  of,  either  by  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Boers, 
or  by  maintaming  the  independence  of  the  tribes.  The  chief 
Sechele  and  his  tribe,  had  oeen  scattered  and  dispossessed,  as 
before  related,  during  the  absence  of  their  missionaries,  by  these 
ruthte&j  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Mr.  Moffat,  nt 
the  station  of  Kumman,  had  received  a  piteous  letter,  detailing 
the  plundering  expedition,  the  de-stmction  of  Livingstone's 
cattle,  goods  and  books,  and  the  burning  of  the  town.  The 

hief  afterwards  tried  to  reach  England  by  the  Cape,  to  lay  his 
case  before  Queen  Victoria,  but  received  such  bad  countenance 
in  the  colony,  that  he  retnmed  in  despair  to  his  wandering 
people.  Thus  have  these  unfortunate  natives  been  sacrificed  to 
the  rapacity  of  a  set  of  degenerated  half-castes,  or  semi-Euro- 
peans, who  will  be  hereafter  found  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  trade  and  civilization  into  the  interior. 

Dr.  Livingstone  discusses  here  at  some  length  the  duties  of 
missionaries,  and  the  obligation  on  them  to  proceed  at  once  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  stations  as 
they  go  along,  instead  of  appropriating  old  ones.  It  is  strange 
also,  that  he  recommends  the  system  of  the  old  monasteries, 
which  were  centres  of  civilization,  where  the  monks  practised 
agiioultnre,  fed  and  taught  their  converts^  nursed  the  sick,  and 
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sprend  their  religion  and  cirtlisation  at  the  same  time.  The 

felf-^upporting  method  uf  tliese  establishments,  and  tlie  pecu- 
liar benefits  arising  from  them  iu  a  new  country,  and  among 
a  savage  people,  seem  to  have  struck  forcibly  on  his  mind,  and 
brought  home  conviction  to  him  in  spite  of  an  innate  preju- 
dice. Undoubtedly  tlie  mind  of  a  barbarian  is  more  easilj 
opened  and  affected  by  benefits  conferred  upon  hira,  and  practical 
illustrations  of  the  effects  of  Christianitj,  than  by  any  abstract 
teaching,  reading  of  books  which  appear  cabalistic  to  them, 
singing  of  palms  which  are  taken  aa  invocations  of  demons, 
and  enunciations  of  doctrines  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Mr.  MofEat,  the  missionary  at  the  station  of  Kuruman,  went 
through  the  labour  of  translating  the  Bible  into  tlie  language 
of  the  BechuanaSf  called  the  Sichusna,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  ever  be  made  use  of,  as  most  likely  the  race  will  be 
scattered  or  become  extinct  before  any  number  of  thena  can  be 
taught  to  read.  Dr.  Livingstone  in  another  place  espresses  bis 
dissatisfaction  at  the  small  amount  of  religious  instruction  im- 
bibed by  these  tribe?.  They  assented  to  every  proposition  attend 
to  them,  and  gave  complete  credence  to  all  that  was  said,  but 
whenai'terwardsquestioned  about  tl)e  subject,  declared  their  utter 
inability  to  remember  anything ;  it  had  all  passed  out  of  their 
heads.  Either  the  form  of  religion  was  too  abstract,  uusuited 
for  uneducated  minds,  or  the  method  of  instruction  deficient. 
We  shall  find  hereafter,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  adopted  subse- 
qaentl^  another  anA  rather  oarioos  manner  of  explaining 
Christianity  to  the  heathen. 

His  account  of  the  South  African  Lion  is  much  the  same  as, 
and  confirms  in  a  high  degree,  the  stories,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  rather  improbable,  of  Hr.  Gordon  Gumming  con- 
cerning that  animal,  his  habits,  and  the  facility  of  hunting  him. 
He  is  not  at  all  that  ferocious  and  bold  beast,  which  is  met 
with  on  the  borders  of  the  Korthera  Sahara  Desert,  where  be 
delights  in  the  bluod  of  man,  and  carries  off  cattle  from  the 
luidat  of  their  human  protectors.  The  Southern  Lion  flies 
like  a  greyhound  from  the  face  of  the  hunter,  fears  to  attack 
the  Biualo  alone,  and  has  been  known  to  be  tossed  on  the  horns 
of  a  cow,  defending  her  calf  from  his  claws.  The  following 
adventure  of  a  Mr.  Vardon  is  given  in  a  note,  and  well  illua- 
trates  the  character  of  this  animal, 

Odwell  and  I  were  riding  along  the  baoka  of  the  Limpopo,  when 
a  water  buck  started  in  froat  of  us.  I  dismounted  and  was  foUowin^ 
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it  through  the  jangle,  when  three  buffftloes  gut  up>  and  after  gt>tiig  a 
little  distance  stood  stillt  and  the  nearest  bull  turned  round  and 
looked  at  me.  A  ball  from  the  two-ouncer  crashed  into  his  shoal* 
der,  and  they  all  three  made  off.  Osnrell  and  I  followed  as  soon  as 
I  had  re-loaded,  and  when  we  were  in  sight  of  the  buffalo^  and 
gaining  on  bim  at  every  stride,  threa  lions  leaped  on  the  unfortunate 
ornte  ;  he  bellowed  most  Instilj  as  he  kept  op  a  kind  of  nmning 
fiffht ;  but  he  wu  of  course  soon  overpowered  and  pulled  down. 
We  had  a  6ne  view  of  the  strt^le,  and  saw  the  lions  on  tbur  hind 
legs  tearing  away  with  teeth  and  claws  in  most  ferocious  style.  We 
crept  up  within  thirty  yards,  and  kneeling  down,  blazed  away  at  the 
lions.  My  rifle  was  a  single  barrel  and  I  had  no  spare  gan.  One 
lion  fell  dead  almost  on  the  buffalo ;  he  had  merely  time  to  turn 
towards  us,  seize  a  bush  with  his  teeth,  and  drop  dead  with  the 
stick  in  his  jaws.  The  second  made  off  immediately  ;  and  the  third 
raised  his  head,  coolly  looked  round  for  a  moment,  then  went  on 
tearing  and  biting  at  the  carcase  aa  hard  as  ever.  We  retired  a 
short  distance  to  load,  thea  a^ain  advanced  and  fired.  The  lion 
made  off,  but  a  ball  that  he  received  ought  to  have  stopped  him,  as  it 
vent  clean  through  his  shoulder  blade.  He  was  followed  up  and 
killed,  after  having  charged  several  times.  Both  lions  were  males. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  bags  a  brace  of  lions  and  a  bull  buffalo  in 
about  ten  minutes.  It  was  an  exciting  adventure  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

The  lion  fears  the  elephant  aud  rUiaoceros,  of  whose  habits 
and  those  of  the  ostrich,  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  aoch  an  account 
as  confirms  completely  all  that  has  been  already  stated  by 
Mr.  Cumraing  on  the  sabject.  In  fact  he  supports  com- 
pletely that  gentleman's  relation  of  the  number  of  game  and 
the  amount  of  sport  to  be  had  in  following  them.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  OS  to  go  here  into  any  consideration  of  those  matters. 


final  journey. 

He  started  from  Kumman  in  January.  1853,  avoiding  the 
desert  and  the  parts  infested  by  the  tsetse,  and  crossing  tlie 
Chobe,  arrived  at  Linyanti,  the  capital  town  of  the  Makololo, 
about  the  end  of  May.  There  he  found  the  sovereignty 
changed;  Ma-Mochiaane,  ttie  daughter  of  Sebituane,  whom  be 
had  appointed  to  succeed  him,  had  resigned  in  favour  of  her 
brother  Sekeletu,  Another  brother  named  Mp^pe  laid  a  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  Sekeletu,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  in- 
tervention of  Dr.  Livingstone,  covering  the  chief  with  his  body, 
the  scheme  would  have  succeeded.  Mp^pe  was  led  out  a  mile 
into  the  open  land  and  speared,  such  being  the  usual  mode  of 
execution.  The  Makololo  have  an  excellent,  orderly  method 
of  trying  disputes  and  ofTences ;  each  party  makes  his  speech  in 
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t  arn  and  produces  his  witnesses  in  n  regular  mjinner.  The 
elders  then  give  their  opinion,  and  the  chief  finally  delivers  his 
judgment^  having  complete  power  of  life  and  death. 

When  Sebituane  died,  hia  wives  were  divided  among  some 
of  the  roost  influential  underchiefs,  thus  assuring  considerable 
ioflnence  and  connexion  to  the  family.  The  Makololo  women 
do  not  work  much  as  in  other  African  races,  as  great  numbers 
of  !>ubjrcted  tribes  gathered  together  in  villages,  perform  certain 
compulsory  services  and  are  made  to  till  the  soil.  These  are 
called  Makalaka,  which,  however,  is  looked  upon  as  a  term  of 
re])rOiich. 

Sekcletu  presented  Dr.  Livingstone  with  ten  large  ivory  tusks, 
besides  furuisliiug  him  willi  canoes  for  the  navigatioa  of  the 
Chobe,  and  the  Zambesi.  The  missionary  in  retam  gave  an 
improved  breed  of  goats,  fowls,  and  a  pair  of  cats.  One  of  these 
last  animals  was  speared  by  \  native,  wlto  brought  it  to  the  chief, 
as  au  offering  of  a  rare  discovery,  thus  destroying  at  once  all 
hope  of  the  propagation  of  the  animal. 

Ijpaving  Linyanti  in  company  with  the  chief  and  a  large 
retinue,  our  traveller  moved  forward  towards  the  Leeamb^e 
through  a  flat  country,  well  peopled  with  villages,  in  which  they 
received  tlie  kindest  reception,  beer  and  milk  being  constantly 
provided.  Sekeletu  took  care  to  have  a  perpetual  supply  of 
oxen  to  furnish  fresh  meat,  and  the  huts  of  the  Makololo  were 
fonnd  to  be  very  clean  and  comfortable.  Beaclimg  the  banks 
of  the  great  river,  (for  that  is  the  meaning  of  Leewahye  or 
Eambesi),  a  great  nmnber  of  canoes  were  required  to  transport 
tlie  party  on  their  journey  towards  the  Barotse  Valley,  tlie  most 
fertile  and  populous  district  under  the  Makololo.  Here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi  exist  a  great  number  of  a  beautiful  little 
antelope,  called  the  Tinydne,  of  which  the  following  description 
18  given. 

"  It  stands  about  18  inches  high,  is  very  graceful  in  its  more> 
inents,  and  utters  a  cr;  of  alarm  not  unlike  that  of  the  domestic 
fowl ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  rides  and  back,  with  tb* 
belly  and  lower  part  of  the  tail  white  ;  it  is  Tory  timid,  but  the  nu- 
ternal  aiTection,  that  the  little  thing  bears  to  its  young  will  often 
induce  it  to  offer  battle  even  to  a  man  approaching  it.  When  the 
}'ouii;^  one  is  too  tender  to  rnn  about  with  the  dam,  she  pots  one 
foot  on  the  prominence  about  the  Mr«nth  cervical  vertebrie  or 
withers,  tlie  instinct  of  the  joung  eoablea  it  to  understand  tb&t  it  is 
now  required  to  kneel  down  and  to  remain  quite  still,  tilt  it  hears 
the  bleating  of  its  dam.  If  vou  see  an  otherwise  gregarious  she- 
antelope  separated  fVoin  the  nerd,  and  going  alone  anywhere,  jou 
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may  be  sur«  she  has  laid  Iter  little  one  to  sleep  !□  some  cozy  spot. 
The  colour  of  the  hair  in  the  voang  is  better  adapted  for  assinaila- 
tlt^  it  with  the  gronnd,  tbao  that  of  the  dder  aaimala,  vhich  do  not 
need  to  be  screened  from  Che  observattoa  of  birds  of  prey.  I  ob- 
served the  Arabs  at  Aden,  when  making  their  camels  kneel  down, 

{>res8  the  thumb  on  the  vitfaers  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  ante- 
opes  do  with  thdr  jonng ;  probably  they  have  been  led  to  tiie  cus- 
tom by  seeing  the  plaa  adopted  })y  the  Oaxelle  of  the  Desert. 

Ascending  the  Zambesi,  through  the  country  of  the  Ban- 
yeti,  a  basketmakiug,  peaceful  people,  and  passiuff  a  series  of 
falls,  the  principal  of  which,  called  Gonjre,  has  aheiglit  of  30 
feet,  they  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Barotse,  wiiicli  Dr. 
Livingstone  compares  for  appearance,  richness  and  fertility  to 
that  of  the  Nile.  It  is  from  20  to  30  miles  in  width,  sloping 
gently  from  wooded  heights  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  feet  on 
«ach  side,  and  is  perhaps  one  hundred  miles  long.  It  is  an- 
nually inundated,  exceedingly  fertile,  bat  not  pat  to  a  tithe 
of  the  use  it  might  be.  Grass  is  seen  growing  there  twelve 
feet  high  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  Two  men  who  had 
backed  Mpepe  in  his  conspiracy  vere  here  taken,  and  tossed 
into  the  river  by  the  order  of  Sekeleta.  Naliele  the  capital 
of  the  Barotse  is  built  on  an  artificial  mound  constructed  by  au 
old  chief  named  Santuro,  to  preserve  it  no  doubt  from 
the  inundations.  Here  the  traveller  met  with  some  of  the 
Hambari,  the  greatest  slave  dealers  in  this  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent. They  plait  their  hair  in  three>fold  cords  and  lay  them 
down  around  the  head.  In  this  part  of  tiie  country  there 
seems  to  exist  a  fitrouger  imfffession  of  the  existence  of  ano- 
ther state  of  being  and  of  spirits,  than  amongst  any  of  the 
more  soathem  tribes.  When  tlie  snn  is  surrounded  by  a  halo 
they  consider  that  the  Barimo  or  gods  have  a  picho  (council) 
and  that  the  Lord  (sun)  is  in  the  centre  of  it.  Shortly  after 
on  reaching  the  town  of  Sekeletu's  mother,  thence  called  Ma- 
Sekeletu,  great  rejoicings  were  undertaken  on  the  arrival  of 
the  chief.  Large  quantities  of  oxen,  milk  and  beer  (boyaloa) 
were  contribute  by  die  villages,  and  a  novel  species  of  dance 
executed.  It  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that  described  as 
existing  among  the  North  American  Indians  by  Catlin,  and 
called  the  tomahawk  dance.  A  hundred  warriors  form  a  circle, 
grasping  tiieir  clubs  and  battleaxes;  each  shouts  in  time  to  a 
rude  sort  of  chorus,  stamping  twice  with  one  leg  and  then 
once  with  the  other,  creating  a  hideoas  din  and  dust. 
The  party  returned  down  the  Zambesi  and  up  the  Chobe  to 
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amallest  pretence  or  fault  agaiust  the  chiefa  authority  is  made 
a  pretext  for  selling  into  alaverj.  Shinto  presented  I>r.  iArlt^ 
stone  with  a  young  giri  slavcj  "to  be  a  oliild''  to  tirmw  him 
water  and  attei.d  ou  him,  but  the  missionary,  alike  lionourabW 
and  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  refused  the  present  and  lectured  the 
chief  on  the  impropriety  of  the  trnfBc. 

The  traveller  exhibited  here  a  magic  lantern  which  he  had 
brought  witli  him.  as  a  ready  means  of  explaining  man/  scenes 
of  the  Bible  and  Testament  to  the  immediate  senses  of  bia 
neophytes.  It  may  he  questionable,  how  for  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  make  use 
of  any  picture  or  graven  image  to  oonvey  the  doctrines  of  faith 
to  minds  of  the  believer.  Ku  matter  what  may  be  the  theory, 
the  practical  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Balonda  women  ms 
very  strong,  for  no  sooner  had  they  seen  the  image  of  Abraham 
with  the  U|jifted  knife  about  to  sacrifice  bis  son  Isaac,  and  aaw 
tlw  slide  move,  as  if  the  blow  were  about  being  given,  than 
they  Bed  from  the  presence  with  cries  of  "  mother,  mother," 
and  could  not  be  again  got  to  look  npqn  the  magic  sheet. 
Shinte  himi^elf  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  performauce,  and 
examined  the  insUument  with  mtereat,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  of  any  use  in  operating  bis  conversion.  He  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his  departure,  a  shell  ornament, 
formed  from  the  end  of  a  conical  univalve,  considered  of  im- 
mense value,  and  designed  to  show  the  greatness  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Leeba  river  the  party  struck  across 
immense  plains,  the  greatest  part  of  wliich  was  covered  with 
thick  grass  and  large  pools  of  water  knee  deep.  The  lainy 
season  hud  set  in,  aud  fever,  its  usual  accompaniment,  seized 
upon  the  traveller.  Nevertbeless  he  pushed  forward,  crossing 
many  swollen  rivers,  the  water  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
inundation,  was  singularly  dear.  The  principal  food  con- 
tributed on  the  march  consisted  of  Manioc  meal,  prepared  from 
two  kinds  of  that  root,  one  sveet,  the  other  bitter ;  it  furni^wd 
but  a  very  sorry  sort  of  porridge  for  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  oxflesh.  Several  parties  were  met  with,  the  subjects 
of  the  Londa  chief,  Matismvo,  which  iathe  hereditary  name  of 
the  head  ruler ;  the  last  bearer  of  it  seems  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  some  sort  of  mania,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  running 
Viucks  among  his  subjects  aud  slau^IUering  them  indis- 
wiminokcly.  ICatema  the  chief  of  a  conaideiable  tows,  received 
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themgracioasly^and  sent  them  fonrard  to  tbeLakeDUoloj  a  small 
sheet  of  vater,  situated  in  the  midst  of  watery  plains,  from 
vhich  flow  two  lai^  streams,  both  called  Lotembwa. 

Hera  a  curions  phonomena  was  met  with,  for  the  high  table 
land  in  which  this  lake  is  situated,  seems  to  be  the  water  shed 
between  the  rivers  ranning  to  the  east  and  west  coasts.  It  is 
a  la^e  elevated  marsh  on  which,  the  annual  rain  fleods  rest, 
and  slowly  drain  off  by  the  lake  and  a  number  of  small  streams 
running  north  and  sonth.  One  of  the  Lolembwas  rons  to  the 
north,  and  falls  into  the  Qaango,  which  conies  out  on  fhe  west 
coast  above  Angola,  and  the  other  turns  down  to  the  south 
east,  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi,  and  falling  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  river  systems  of  this 
port  of  the  African  Continent  has  been  completely  solved,  with- 
ont  the  necessity  of  the  sap[)08itiun  of  a  central  ridge  of  snow- 
capped mountains  to  act  as  feeders  foi  the  everflowingGoirents 
to  either  coast. 

Crossing  another  stfetch  of  the  watery  plain,  the  party 
arrived  at  a  deep  valley,  down  which  the  water  flowed  away 
from  them  towards  the  North.    In  this  r^on  they  came 
upon  the  country  through  which  Uie  Fortuguese  traders  &n^ 
Mambari  slave-dealers  bring  their  goods,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  every  species  of  extortion  was  attemptedlB  be  practiced 
upon  them,  such  as  being  obliged  to  pay  toll  at  crossing  bri(lge3, 
or  for  the  hire  of  canoes,  exornitant  demands  for  food,  or  even 
for  the  right  of  passage  through  the  country.     At  one  village 
of  the  Chiboque,  the  chief  Njambi,  although  he  had  been  pre- 
aeuted  with  the  hump  and  ribs  of  an  ox,  which  had  been 
shuehtered,  turned  out  his  whole  force,  and  surrounded  the 
smaU  encampment    Nothing  but  the  coolest  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Livingstone  was  able  to  save  his  party  from  annihilation 
or  slavery.    He  sat  on  his  camp-stool,  with  his  double-barrelled 
ride  across  fan  knees,  and  althonsh  ultimately  obliged  to  make 
some  present,  in  order  to  avert  bloodshed,  yet  his  firm  counte- 
nance awed  the  savages,  and  compelled  them  to  refrain  from  q 
direct  attack.     They  were  frequently  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  in  various  places  as  they  advanced,  and  were  fiually 
deserted  by  their  guides.    Fever  had  reduced  the  missionary 
to  a  mere  skeleton,  his  clotlies  and  tent  were  mere  shreds,  the 
hearts  of  his  Makololo  and  Ambouda  companions  began  to  fail* 
but  as  they  saw  that  there  was  notbiqg  for  it  bat  to  support  one 
another  to  the  last,  they  heroically  resolved  to  continue  on  to 
the  Portuguese  settlements. 
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The  Kasai  and  Quango  riven  were  reached  floKing  through 
deep  marshy  valleys  the  charaoler  of  the  country  beiue  com- 
pleleW  ctiatiged  since  they  had  left  the  vatery  plain  beyond 
Lake'Dilolo.  The  description  of  thia  part  of  the  continent  is 
so  interesting,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  in  the  author's  owi> 
words. 

Od  the  30th  <Marcb  Ift5i)  we  c«me  to  a  and  den  descent  from 
the  high  land^  indented  by  deq>  urrow  TsUejs,  over  which  we  had 
lately  Men  traTellinff.  It  is  f^erally  so  steep  thmt  it  can  only  b* 
descended  at  particular  points,  and  even  there  I  wm  obliged  to  dis- 
mount, thongh  8o  weak  that  I  had  to  be  led  by  my  com^ioos,  to 
prevent  my  toppling  over  in  walking  down.  It  was  annoying  to  feel 
myself  so  belpiess,  for  I  never  liked  to  see  a  man,  either  sick  or  well* 
give  in  effenunatelj.  Below  na  lay  the  vall^  of  the  Qoango.  If 
you  sit  on  the  spot  where  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  viewed  the  battle 
of  Langside,  and  look  down  on  the  valley  uf  Clyde,  you  may  see  in 
miniatore  the  glorious  sight  which  a  much  greater  and  richer  valley 
presented  to  our  view.  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  broad,  clothed 
with  dark  forest,  except  where  the  light  green  grass  covers  meadow 
lands  on  the  QuaogOi  which  here  and  there  glances  out  in  the  sun,aa 
it  wenda  its  way  to  the  north.  The  opposite  tide  of  this  great  vallej 
appears  like  a  range  of  \o(ty  mountains,  and  the  descent  into  it  about 
a  mile,  which,  measured  perpendicularly,  may  be  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  Emet^ng  from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Londa» 
thia  mamificent  prospect  made  us  all  feel,  as  if  a  wnght  had  been 
lifted  on  our  ej  eUds.  A  cloud  was  passing  across  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  from  which  rolling  thunder  pealed,  while  all  above  waagloriooe 
sunlight  t  and  when  we  went  down  to  the  part  where  we  saw  it  pass- 
ing, we  found  that  a  very  heavy  thnnder  shower  had  fallen  under 
the  path  of  the  cloud,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  from  above 
seemed  quite  smooth,  we  lUscovered  to  be  intersaoted  and  furrowed 
by  great  numbers  of  deepcut  streams.  Looking  baok  from  lwlow» 
the  descent  appears  as  the  edge  of  a  table-land,  with  numerous  tn^ 
dented  dells,  and  spurs  jutting  out  all  alung,  giving  it  a  serrated  ap- 
pearance. Both  the  top  and  sides  of  the  sierra  are  covered  with  trees, 
but  !ai^  patches  of  tHe  more  perpendicular  parts  are  bare,  and  ex- 
hibit the  red  soil,  which  is  general  over  the  r^oa  we  have  now 
entered.  The  hollow  affords  a  section  of  this  part  of  the  country  t 
and  we  find  that  the  uppermost  stratum  is  the  ferruginous  conglome- 
rate already  mentioned.  The  matrix  is  rust  of  iron  (or  hjrdrous 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  bsmatite),  and  in  it  are  embodied  waterwom 
pebbles  of  sandstone  and  quartz." 

In  this  magnificent  valley,  among  other  new  African  pro- 
dacts,  the  bamboo  was  met  with,  growing  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm.  This  shows  a  very  great  change  of  climate,  as  this  plant 
ifl  not  met  with  anywhere  in  the  more  Sonthem  lalitodes.  The 
usoal  demand  of  an  oxj  a  man,  or  a  task,  was  made  by  each 
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tribe>  tm  a  toll  for  free  jussase,  and  cotuiderable  difficulty 
vai  met  with  in  getting  tlirougn  withoot  a  regalar  fight.  At 
length  the  ^tty  fell  in  with  a  half-caste  Porto^oese  trader, 
named  Cypriano  di  Abreo,  a  seigeant  in  the  militia  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Angola,  and  vho  knowing  thoroughly  bow  to  deal 
with  natives,  brought  them  across  the  ^ango  Ri?er  scathlessj 
and  with  true  generosity,  led  them  to  his  station  at  the  other 
side,  and  provided  than  with  abundant  food.  The  half-caste 
militia  under  this  mau*8  command,  could  read  aud  write  their 
own  language  very  freely,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  at  once  finda 
fault  witTi  their  po«se8sing  some  Boman  Catholic  books.  Lives 
of  Saints,  and  having  some  relicsand  images,  according  tot^  form 
of  that  religion.  Some  remarks  which  Tie  passes  here  upon  their 
chorch,  serve  to  show,  that  notwithstanding  faia  long  interconne 
with  foreign  nations  and  rude  people,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
prejudice,  which  is  a  main  character  of  the  religion  he  professes, 
have  not  been  eradicated  from  his  heart.  A  statement  he 
makes  also  with  respect  to  their  not  having  any  copy  of  the 
Bible,  shows  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  iioman  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  that  book. 

e  thall  see  hereafter,  that  a  much  milder  a|Hrit  of  Christianity 
was  exhibited  to  him  by  the  head  of  that  religion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Angola. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  party  left  Cypriano,  and  advanced 
to  the  first  Portuguese  town,  Cassange,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tally  recaved  by  the  commandant,  and  the  missionary  himself 
douied  anew.  Daster  dav,  the  16tb,  was  celebrated  in  grand 
stjrle  with  fruits  and  wine  from  Purtuf^,  biscuits  from  America, 
butter  from  Cork,  and  beer  from  England.  They  were  subse- 
quently sent  on,  under  the  guidance  uf  a  serjeant,  and  crossing 
the  heights  of  Tala  Mungongo,  similar  to  those  down  which 
they  liad  descended  from  the  plateau  before  described,  came 
upon  the  Coango  river,  which  runs  down  to  the  West  coast. 
Qreat  kindness  was  shown  them  wherever  they  came,  as  both 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  many  of  his  Makolulo  were  severely 
handled  by  fever,  and  in  many  cases  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
They  passed  through  the  district  of  Ambaca,  iu  which  are  found 
curious  rocks,  similar  to  those  found  at  Stonehense  on  Salisbury 
plains,  and  strange  to  relate,  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  iu  these 
countries  is  veiy  much  praised  by  the  ProteataiU  missionary. 
The  district  of  Gohango  Alto  appean  tu  be  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  prosperous  of  the  whole  province,  and  ia  par- 
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ticDlarlj  remarkable  for  Ifae  floorisliiiig  state  of  the  coffee  plan- 
tation? vithin  it. 

The  Makololo  bpgan  to  feer  as  tht^  approached  the  coast, 
that  they  would  be  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slaverj.  Their 
leader's  repeated  assaraccesj  however,  restored  their  coufidence, 
bat  their  fears  wiUi  respect  to  the  possibilitj  of  their  obtain- 
ing food,  after  having  arrived  as  they  styled  it  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  were  net  so  easily  allayed.  They  had  fomerlj  con- 
ceived, that  the  earth  wasi  one  extended  plain  without  limit, 
bnt  when  they  first  beheld  the  sea,  and,  as  tliey  afterwards 
expressed  it,  the  world  said  to  them  "I  am  finished,  there  is 
no  more  of  me/'  it  was  very  diffiealt  to  convince  them  that 
they  wonld  have  any  prospect  of  sustenance.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  at  this  time  dreadfaUv  rednoed  by  fever,  and  ehronio 
d^ntry,  so  tiiat  he  conla  not  remain  on  the  back  of  his 
nding  ox  more  than  ten  minntes  at  a  time.  He  met,  however, 
with  the  kindest  reoeption  from  Mr.  Qabriel,  the  Eugh^ 
Commissioner  for  the  suppresion  of  the  slave  trade  at  Loauda, 
the  chief  port  of  Angola,  and  after  having  slept  six  months  on 
the  ground,  enjoyed  himself  laxuriantly  in  an  lioglisb  bed. 

The  Portuguese  province  of  Angola  is  not  at  present  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  as  to  trade.  Its  chief  town,  Loanda, 
has  decreased  in  consideration,  numbering  about  12,000  souls, 
and  a  large  portion  of  its  harbour  has  been  filled  up  by  shift- 
ing sands.  The  stave  trade,  which  formerly  existed  here  in 
great  strength,  and  was  the  main  export  of  the  colony,  being 
put  an  end  to,  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  devel(^d  to  giveitthat  impOTtanee which  it 
merits  in  its  relations  with  foreign  countries,  ^e  Portuguese 
who  go  out  there  from  the  mother  country,  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Eluglish  civilians  do,  who  proeeed  to  India. 
Their  object  is  to  make  rapid  fortunes,  and  sll  the  native  pro- 
duce being  cheap,  and  the  imports  in  their  hands,  a  large  ao- 
onmulation  of  prt^ts  is  not  a  labour  of  many  years.  The 
military  commandants  of  the  different  districts  are  especially 
favoured  in  this  respect,  and  form  very  wealthy  establisliments, 
sometimes  at  the  undue  expense  of  the  natives.  The  capa- 
bilities of  the  province  are  not  at  all  opened  up,  no  high  roads 
or  poper  means  of  communication  are  established  with  tlie  in- 
toior,  the  wboleoomraercefiom  the  higher  lands  being  brought 
down  to  the  coast  on  the  ba<^  of  carriers,  according  to  a  com- 
polaorj  system. 
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Great  attantioti  ma  paid  to  the  travellen  hj  all  tbeantbon- 
ties ;  the  Bialop  of  Angola  iit  the  head  of  them,  offered  h)9 
physician  for  their  service.  The  Makololo  were  particutarl/ 
amazed  at  the  stone  hoaws,  ships  of  war,  and  oelebration  of 
mass  in  the  Cathedral,  whteh  they  look  upon  aa  a  channiug  of 
demons,  haviQg  never  seen  any  religious  ceremonyj  nccept 
those  among  the  heathen  tribes  of  Londa.  They  engaged 
themseWea  in  unloading  a  ship  freighted  with  ooal  for  tiie  omi- 
z^n,  and  worked  for  a  month  and  a-half,  receiving  pay,  for 
which  they  bought  with  exceeding  discretion  good  strong  calico, 
fowls,  and  other  prodacts,  which  tlwy  meant  to  bring  home  to 
tlieir  people  at  SeshekS  and  Linyanti.  The  worthy  Bishop, 
who  was  also  goremor  of  Loanda,  shewed  the  greatest  good 
will  towarda  the  Protestant,  miasionaryi  and  decried  himself 
averae  to  all  persecution  of  aeefaries.  He  shewed  a  toleration 
of  religion  in  his  opinions  far  above  that  evinced  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  himself,  in  an  interview  with  whom  he  compare<| 
the  various  sects  of  Christians,  to  a  number  of  persons  pro- 
ceeding down  the  different  atreets  in  the  town  and  sure  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  point  at  last,  iiam^y  the  eternal  felicity  of  all 
their  aspirations. 

The  missionary  suffered  »  severe  attack  of  relapse  of  fever, 
when  he  thought  that  he  had  nearly  recovered  fromtheeffects  of 
bis  previoua  journey,  and  was  thus  delayed  for  many  months 
before  he  oonld  hope  to  resume  his  journey  back  to  the  country 
of  the  Makololo,  and  the  east  coast.  He  had  fondly  promised 
limself  to  rejoin  his  family  in  England,  but  the  destitute  state 
in  which  his  native  friends  would  be  left,  the  distance  they 
should  have  to  travel  back  to  their  ovn  country,  and  the  ob- 
ligation he  felt  himself  nnder  to  see  them  out  of  their  tronblea, 
determined  him  to  undertake  the  wearying  travel  a  second  time. 
The  Board  of  Pablio  Works  of  Loanda  gave  him  a  handsome 
present  for  the  chief  Sekeletu,  consisting  of  a  colonel's  com- 
plete Dnifnm  and  a  horse,  complete  clothing  for  all  his  men, 
and  a  brace  of  donkeys  to  perpetuate  the  breed  in  the  interior, 
that  animal  not  being  subject  to  the  ravines  of  the  tsets^  fly. 
The  merchants  of  the  town  also  gave  many  articles  of  trade,  and 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  authoritfes  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  Fresh  supplies  o$  ootton  clotli,  ammanitioB,  beads 
and  roufkets  were  laid  in,  and  the  Makololo  had  amassed  great 
quantities  of  goods  and  fowl,  which  they  intended  carrying 
back  to  their  families,  so  that  when  the  party  started  on  the 
£Och  September,  I854»  on  their  homo  journey,  tbej  were  well 
proTided  against  eveij  emergency. 
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Oii  their  return  Livingiitone  took  a  different  route  in  order 
to  explore  more  luWy  the  interior  of  the  Portugese  provinces 
He  visited  the  eitra  of  many  decayed  monasteries,  iron  foon- 

dries,  factories  and  plantations,  no  longer  in  the  thriving  con- 
dition in  which  tliey  formerly  existed.  He  found  the  interior 
very  well  fitt^  for  all  kinds  of  agriculture,  coffee  pkntattons, 
and  particolnrly  the  growth  of  cotton.  A  peculiar  species  of 
fowl  with  curled  feathers,  calculated  to  abate  the  effects  of  the 
heat  of  the  ann,  attracted  his  attenlionand  tliat  of  the  Makolok^ 
who  procared  some  specimens  lor  their  own  country.  A 
strange  insect  was  met  with,  which  distilled  water  at  the  rate  of 
two  pints  in  the  twenty-fnur  hours,  and  seemed  to  derive  it,  as 
was  proved  by  experiment,  from  the  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere alone.  Many  other  strange  customs  and  pccuHaritifv 
were  observed  wliich  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  relate^ 
although. the  details  given  in  the  author^a  own  narrative  ars 
peculiarly  interesting. 

One  curious  geological  phenomenon  desen'es  to  be  noticed, 
namely,  the  rocks  ofPungo  Andongo,  a  group  of  huge  columns, 
rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts.  The^  are  found  on  the  estate  of  a 
Golond  Pires,  who  raises  m  their  vicinity  many  £uropean 
luxuries  unknown  in  other  parts  of  this  region.  Thej  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  tbe  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a 
period  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  countries  were  submerged.  They  are  composed  of  conglo- 
merate»  fonned  of  a  great  variety  of  pebbles  mixed  up  in  red 
sand'^tone,  and  fossil  palms  have  been  found  embedded  in 
their  etmcture. 

Crossing  the  ridge  of  Tala  Mungongo,  the  party  arrived 
again  on  tlieir  return  at  the  frontier  village  of  Casaenge.  Here 
they  resolved  to  change  their  route,  and  striking  off  some- 
what to  the  north  east,  to  avoid  the  inhospitable  country 
through  which  the  slave  dealers  usually  went,  in  which  they 
had  been  formerly  frequently  stopped  by  demands  for  toll. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  passed  the  Quango  Biver,  than 
they  were  at  once  JS8||l^d  by  fever,  which  in  Livingstone's  case 
assumed  the  rheumatic  form,  and  laid  him  up  for  twenty-two 
days  in  a  hut.  They  had  surmounted  the  eastern  ridge  of  the 
Caasenge  Valley  before  described,  and  which  was  now  found 
to  be  nearly  5000  feet  over  the  sea.  When  tliey  were  able  to 
move  forward,  the  head  man  of  the  village  in  which  they  had 
stopped  collected  his  warriors,  and  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
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them  in  a  tliick  forest.  Fortuoately  the  missionary  had  pos- 
session of  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  a  present  from  Captain 
Need,  of  Her  Majesty's  Brig  Linnet,  and  the  sight  of  its  gaping 
mouths  soon  brought  the  chief  to  his  senses.  Ther  found 
themselves  now  in  the  territory  of  the  Balonda,  the  subjects  of 


it,  in  con^eqaence  of  the  great  number  of  small  rivers  to  Be 
crossed,  and  the  rapacity  and  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  chiefs. 
At  length  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Kasai,  across  which 
the^  gained  a  pa^ge  by  stratagem,  and  came  upon  the  watery 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Dilolo. 

The  progress  of  the  party  down  the  banks  of  the  Leeba  and 
the  Zambesi,  through  those  districts  which  they  had  furmerly 
visited,  was  one  continued  series  of  rejoicings,  and  receptions,  the 
villages  vieing  with  each  other  in  kind  offices  towards  the  travellerSi 
whom  they  bad  never  expected  to  see  returning  to  their  homes. 
Shiut^,  who  had  formerly  received  them  in  such  royal  state, 
was  now  no  less  generous,  and  highly  delighted  by  a  small 
present  of  a  couple  of  yards  of  cottbn  cloth.  A  species  of  un- 
natural civil  war  was  found  to  be  carried  on  between  two  brother 
chiefs,  Masiko  and  Limboa,  each  of  whom  had  fled  from  the 
role  of  Sebituaue  among  the Makololo,  and  set  himself  op  inde- 
pendently with  a  portion  of  his  tribe.  Each  sought  the  pre- 
eminence and  had  already  had  some  engagements  on  that 
subject,  but  the  missionary  by  his  interference  was  enabled  to 
settle  the  quarrel,  and  caused  the  younger  to  succumb  to  the 
elder.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  female  chief  Manenko, 
whose  husband  came  to  meet  the  party,  and  performed  the 
Kasendi  with  one  of  the  Makolelo,  named  !^tsanc.  This  is 
a  ceremony,  in  which  each  person  drinks  a  drop  of  the  other's 
blood  in  some  beer,  and  has  tlie  effect  of  making  them  be  con- 
sidered blood  relations,  bound  to  protect  each  other  on  all 
occasions.  Dr.  Livingstone  once  performed  an  opration  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  woman,  some  of  wliose  blood  was  squirted 
into  his  eye;  this  acddeut  was  held  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
blood  relation,  and  to  give  him  a  light  to  have  food  cooked  for 
him  by  the  girl.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leeba  from  the  charge  of  a  Buffalo,  who  passed  over  him 
although  the  animal*s  shoulder  was  broken  by  a  riflo  ball. 

At  the  village  of  Libonta,  the  frontier  of  tlie  Makololo,  the 
joy  of  the  natives  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  knew  no 
bounds.   The  women  were  especially  delighted*  a  kotla  or 


Matiamvo,  and  experienced 
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assembly  was  got  together,  and  oiany  speeches  made  at  both 
sides.  Oxen  wen  sULUgbteredjineal,  milk  and  batter  &ap|riMd 
in  abundance,  and  though  the  travellers  ooald  make  no  retaro, 
the  hospilable  villagers  said;  "  It  does  not  matter,  yon  ha»e 
ojiened  a  path  for  us,  and  we  shall  have  sleep."  This  cxpr«- 
sion  is  made  use  of  all  through  South  Central  A^ca  to  denotr 
cessation  of  warlike  marauding  expeditions.  'Hieir  pn^reaa 
down  the  Barotse  valley  was  a  species  of  triumph,  ererj  villus 
supplied  an  ox,  sometimes  two,  notwithstanding  that  the  party 
returned  as  poor  as  they  set  out,  on  aceoont  ot  the  extortion 
that  was  practised  by  the  Balonda. 

At  Nahele  they  found  that  the  daughter  of  chief  Mep<doIo, 
and  her  child,  had  been  brutally  strangled  by  one  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  through  jealousy.  The  punishment  was  very  summary; 
the  murderer  and  hi8wife,who  seemed  to  have  known  somethiag 
of  the  matter  and  had  not  dissuaded  him,  being  throirn  to- 
gether into  the  river.  The  Makololo  of  the  expedition  were 
in  many  cases  disagreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  their  vires 
had  married  other  husbands  iu  their  absence.  The  cfaief,  bow- 
ever,  oti  the  application  of  Livingstone,  caused  some  of  them  to 
be  restored  to  their  rightful  lords.  As  they  proceeded  down 
the  Zamb^  in  a  canoe,  a  stnnge  accident  occurred,  caused 
by  the  attack  of  a  female  Hippopotamus,  whose  young  had 
been  speared  the  day  before.  She  made  right  at  the  canoe, 
pitching  out  one  man,  and  nearly  oversetting  it. 

Before arrivingat  Sesheke, above  the  confluence  of  the  Cfaobe 
and  Leeambye,  Dr.  Livingstone  was  informed,  that  a  party  of 
Matebele  had  been  soit  by  Mr.  HofTat  of  the  Kummau  station, 
with  parcels  of  goods  for  the  missionary,  but  the  Makololo 
being  distrustful,  and  imagining  that  the  Matebele,  their  ene- 
mies, had  concealed  some  witchcraft  medicine  in  the  parcel?, 
and  Vished  to  sorcelize  the  nation,  would  not  allow  the 
goods  upon  their  temtories,  but  deposited  them  in  a  laland  at 
the  confluence,  where  they  remained  safely  frcrao  September, 
1854,  to  September,  1H55.  This  serves  to  show  what  an  in- 
fluence superstition  has  over  tlie  minds  of  these  otherwise 
shrewd  savages,  and  how  little  the  former  instructions  they 
received,  was  calculated  to  remove  these  prejudices.  There  is 
no  characteristic  of  the  African  race  more  prevaleat,  than  that 
of  their  belief  in  sorcery,  and  the  influence  of  charms.  Property 
may  be  preserved  from  thieves  or  plunder  by  merely  tying 
around  it  certain  kinds  of  medicine,  which  are  supposed  to 
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bringdestniction  on  whoever  meddles  with  tbem.  Incantatioiu 
are  uways  nsed  before  a  foray  or  battle^  in  order  to  weaken  the 
opposite  party  and  excite  their  fears.  A  common  demand  also 
is  for  "  gun  mediciDe/'  or  some  preparation  by  which  warriors 
may  be  enabled  to  shoot  straight  ana  certain  to  kill  their  ene- 
mies in  battle. 

Arrived  at  the  town  of  Linyanti,  the  capital  of  the  Makololo, 
aud  head-quarters  of  their  diief,  Sekeletu,  a  full  acconai  was 
given  in  the  Kotla  by  the  party  of  their  travels,  and  the  presents 
sent  by  the  people  of  Loanda  were  delivered  to  the  chief. 
Great  astonishment  was  manifested  at  the  accounts  given,  the 
strange  tilings  seen,  and  particularly  the  fact  of  their  arrival  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  namely  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Imme- 
diately another  trading  expedition  was  sent  on  foot,  ivory  and 
other  articles  collected,  and  it  has  since  been  learned  from  Mr. 
Gabriel  at  Loanda,  that  the  native  caravan  had  safely  arrived 
on  the  sea  ooast  and  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  tlieir 
trading.  Their  first  attempt,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  successful,  on  account  of  the  impositions  practised  niron 
them  by  the  dealers,  and  the  high  prices  put  upon  the  different 
commodities,  which  they  puroLaaed.  u  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
tbisunfair  trading  will  not  have  the  e&ct  of  shutting  up  th«  in- 
terior against  the  bonafide  merchant,and  preventing  its  produce 
from  finding  its  way  to  either  coast. 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  now  anxious  to  make  the  be4  of  his  way 
to  the  eastern  sea,  to  explore  the  coarse  of  the  Leeambye,  or 
Zambesi,  down  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  that  qaarter, 
and  then  to  reach  his  home.  The  Makololo  appeared  to  be 
very  much  impressed  with  the  religious  doctrines,  whicli  he  an- 
nounced to  them,  and  to  commence  thinking  upon  thera, 
althonghtbeeldersamongstthem  were  still  incredulous,  and  con- 
stantly said : — "Do  we  know  what  he  is  talking  about  ?*'  Thnt 
people  and  their  chief  Sekeletu  appeared  fully  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  trade,  which  they  might 
carryoawitheithercoast;  the  chief  especially  gavealargeamotti>t 
of  ivory,  and  furnished  carriers  to  b«tr  it,  in  order  that  many 
commissions  might  be  executed  for  him.  He  wished  to  have 
a  sugar-mill,  European  clothes,  a  good  rifle,  beads,  brass  wire, 
and  as  he  said  himself,  "any  other  beautiful  thing  you  may 
see  in  your  own  ooontry/'  It  ia  stranfpe  that  in  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  district,  gold  is  completely  unknown,  and  no 
name  to  be  found  fur  it  in  thelanguagr. 
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On  tiie  3rd,  of  November  1855,  the  missionarj  bid  adieu  to 
Lin^anti,  and  vent  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Leeambje, 
accompanied  bjr  Sekeletu  and  some  200  followers.  The/ 
arrived  in  a  couple  of  dajrs  at  the  magnificent  falls  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  dignified  by  calling  them  after  oar  reigning 
Queen.  His  descriptiou  uf  them  will  be  found  of  ooiuiderable 
interest. 

The  falls  are  bouaded  on  three  udes  by  ridges  300  or  400  feet 
in  hnghti  which  are  covered  with  forestSi  with  the  red  soil  appearing 
among  the  trees.  When  about  half  a  mile  from  the  falls  ]  left  the 
canoe,  by  which  we  had  come  down  thus  far,  and  embarked  in  a 
lighter  one  with  men  well  acquainted  with  the  rapids,  who  by  pas- 
sing down  tbe  centre  of  the  stream  io  the  eddies  and  ittill  places 
caused  by  many  jutting  rocks,  brought  me  to  an  island  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water 
rolls.  In  coming  hither  there  was  danger  of  being  swept  down  by 
the  stream,  which  nubed  along  on  each  side  of  the  island;  but  the 
river  was  now  low,  and  we  sidled  where  it  is  totally  impossible  to  go 
when  the  water  is  faig^.  But  though  we  had  reached  toe  island,  and 
wan  witiiin  a  few  yards  of  the  spot,  a  view  from  vhieh  would  solve 
the  whole  problemt  I  believe  that  no  one  could  perceive  where  the 
vast  body  of  water  went;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  die  earth,  the 
oppomte  lip  of  tbe  fissure  into  which  it  disappeared  being  onlpr  eighty 
feet  distant.  At  least  I  did  not  comprehend  it  until,  creeping  with 
awe  to  the  edge,  I  peered  down  into  a  \»r^  rent  which  had  been 
made  from  hank  to  bonlt  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a  stream 
of  a  thousand  yards  broad,  leaped  down  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  be- 
came suddenly  compressed  into  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards* 
The  entire  falls  are  simply  a  crack  madein-a  hard  basaltic  rock, from 
the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged  from 
the  left  bank  away  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  hills.  If  one 
imagines  tbe  Thames  covered  with  low  tree-covered  bills  immediatdy 
beyond  the  tunnel,eztending  as  far  as  Oraveseod ;  the  bed  of  black  ba- 
raftic  rock  instead^of  London  mud,and  a  fissure  made  therein  from  one 
end  of  the  tunnel*  to  the  other,  down  through  the  keystones  of  the 
arch,  and  prolonged  from  the  left  end  of  the  tnonel  through  thirty 


bed  of  the  rivfw  instead  of  bMng  what  it  is,  with  the  lips  of  tbe  fissure 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart ;  then  fancy  the  Ituunes  lei^nng 
bodily  into  the  golf,  and  forced  then  to  change  its  direction,  and  flow 
from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  t  and  then  rush  boiling  and  roaring 
through  the  hills— be  may  have  some  idea  of  what  takes  place  at 
this,  the  most  wonderful  sight  I  had  witnessed  in  Africa.  In  look- 
ing down  into  the  fissure  on  the  right  of  tbe  island,  one  sees  nothing 
but  a  dense  white  cloud,  which  at  the  time  we  visited  the  spot  had 
two  bright  runbows  on  it.  (Tbe  sun  was  on  the  meridian  and  the 
declination  about  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.J  From  this 
cloud  rushed  up  a  great  jet  of  vapour  exactly  like  steam,  and  it 
diottnted  200  or  SOO  net  high ;  there  condennog.  it  dianged  iu  hno 


hundred  feet  down  from  tbe 
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to  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  came  back  in  a  constant  shower,  which 
■ooD  wetted  utt  to  the  skin.  Thisahower  falls  chiefly  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  fissare,  and  a  few  yards  hack  from  the  lip,  there  stands  a 
straight  hedge  of  evergreen  trees,  whose  leaves  are  always  wet. 
From  their  roots  a  number  of  little  rills  run  back  into  the  gulf :  but 
as  they  flow  down  the  steep  wall  there,  the  column  of  vapour  in  its 
ascent  licks  them  up  clean  off  the  rock,  and  away  they  mount  aguD, 
They  are  constantly  running  down,  but  never  reach  the  bottom. 

On  the  left  of  the  island  we  see  the  water  at  the  bottomi  a  white 
rolling  mass,  moving  away  to  the  prolongatiOD  of  the  ll3sare»  which 
branches  oflf  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  piece  of  the  rode  hai 
fallen  off  a  spot  on  the  ]eft  of  the  island,  and  juts  out  from  the  water 
below,  and  from  it,  I  judged  the  distance  which  the  water  falls  to  he 
aboat  100  feet.  The  walls  of  this  gigantic  rock  are  perpendicular, 
and  composed  of  one  hom<^neoiu  mass  of  rock.  The  edge  of  that 
aide  over  which  the  water  falls.  Is  worn  off  two  or  three  feet,  and 
pieces  have  fallen  away,  so  ai  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a  serrated  ap- 
pearance. That  over  which  the  water  does  not  fall  is  quite  straight,  ex- 
cept at  the  left  corner  where  a  rent  appears,  and  a  piece  seems  inclined 
to  fall  off.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
at  the  period  of  its  formation.  The  rock  is  dark  brown  in  colour,  ex- 
cept about  ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  which  is  discoloured  by  the 
annua)  rise  of  the  water  to  that  or  a  greater  height.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  island  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  mass  of  water,  which 
causes  one  of  the  colamos  of  vapour  to  ascend,  as  it  leaps  quite  clear 
of  the  rock,  and  forma  a  thick  unbroken  fleece  all  the  way  Co  the 
bottom.  Ita  whit«iess  gave  the  idea  of  snow,  a  sight  I  had  not  seen 
for  many  a  day.  As  it  broke  into  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  piacea  of 
water,  all  mshiDg  on  in  the  same  direction,  each  gave  off  several 
r^s  of  foam^  exactly  as  bits  of  steel,  when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  give 
aff  rays  of  sparks.  The  snowwhite  sheet  seemed  like  myriads  of 
small  comets  rushing  on  in  one  direction,  each  of  which  left  behind 
its  nncleus  rays  of  foam.  I  never  saw  the  appearance  referred  to, 
noticed  elsewhere.  It  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  water 
leaping  at  once  clear  of  the  r(.ck,  and  but  slowly  breaking  up  into 
spray. 

On  leaving  this  spot  Dr.  Living.ttonc  vr&s  abandoned  by 
Sekelctu,  but  at  the  ^axne  time  furnished  with  a  part^  of  1 14 
men  to  carry  the  tusks  of  ivurjdown  to  the  coast.  The  country 
being  very  hilly  and  intersected  with  ravines  on  the  batiks  of 
the  Zambesi,  tuey  left  the  river,  and  strack  off  to  the  Nort  h  East 
in  Uiedirection  of  another  branch.  This  road  led  them  tiirougU 
the  country  of  the  Batoka,  a  savaf^e  people,  who  delii^lit  in 
slave-dealing  and  marauding,  knock  out  the  front-teeth  uf 
both  sexes,  as  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  surround  tlie  gmves  of 
their  chief  with  ivory  and  human  skuUa.  Their  dread,  how- 
ever, of  the  Makololo  nation,  which  formerly  swept  in  con- 
quest over  this  district,  bad  a  salntary  influence  in  retaining 
them  from  attempting  an  attack.    Abundance  of  fruit  was 
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fonnd  in  these  districts,  and  regiments  of  hhck  soldier  ants  con- 
quering and  eating  up  the  white  specie^  were  met  with  in 
great  nurohers  in  the  forests. 

Crossing  a  stream  called  the  Kalomo  the  party  arrived  at 
the  Bumroit  of  a  ridge  of  land,  on  oue  side  of  which  the  waters 
flow  to  the  south,  and  those  on  the  other  to  the  east.  As 
water  hoiled  at  202  degrees,  the  altitude  here  must  be  more 
than  5000  feet  over  theses.  The  granite  omps  out,  which 
thews  that  it  is  a  summit  of  the  continent,  in  fact  it  would 
appear  that  this  point  constitutes  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  great 
central  valley  of  this  part  of  South  Africa.  These  ele?at«d 
lands  are  most  salubriouEi,  well  calculated  for  a  statiooi  whether 
trading  or  otherwise,  and  will  very  li^ly  hereafter  constitute 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  commerce. 

All  the  waters  at  the  other  side  of  this  ridge  flow  down  to 
the  sea  coast.  The  natives  are  very  savage,  going  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  nudity,  and  have  a  very  strange  method  of 
salutation.  They  throw  themselves  on  their  bachs  on  the 
ground,  and  slap  the  outside  of  their  thighs,  rolling  about  at 
the  same  lime  and  crying  out  *'Kina  Bomba/'  Br.  Living- 
stone ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life  from  one  of  these  uadmeD, 
who  whirled  round  him  a  small  battle-txe,  and  were  it  not  for 
his  admirnble  coolness,  frequent  fights  could  scarcely  have 
been  avoided.  Monze,  the  chief  of  nearly  all  this  tribe,  has 
his  town  upon  a  hill  called  Kise-Kise,  from  which  a  magni- 
ficent prospect  may  be  had  on  all  sides,  of  at  least  30  miles 
of  gra!^ bearing  plains.  Bis  people  have  a  strange  fashion, 
of  plaiting  tlie  hair  witli  bark  and  various  kinds  of  grass,  into 
a  conical  form  on  the  top  of  the  head,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  funnel.  He  is,  however,  very  well  inclined  towards  Euro- 
peans, and  desirous  of  intercourse  with  them. 

The  country  was  now  becoming  more  and  more  beautiful 
as  they  approached  the  Zambesi  again.  Numerous  herds  of 
bufl'ahra  and  elephants  were  met  with,  and  the  young  men  of 
the  party  succeeded  in  killing  two  of  these  latter  animals  with 
their  spears.  One  of  these,  a  female,  shewed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
stinctiii  protecting  her  ealf  from  theattacks  of  the  human  enemy, 
but  finally  succumbed  to  the  number  of  her  assailants.  The 
author  makes  in  another  place  a  very  good  remark  upon  the 
probable  cause  of  the  elephant's  flight  before  man.  It  may  be^ 
that  the  sight  of  one  of  our  species,  causes  in  that  animal  a 
df pree  of  loiitliing,  similar  to  what  we  feel  towards  snakes, 
scorpions,  and  vuiious  sort  of  creeping  things.   This  opinion. 
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however,  does  not  seem  muoh  to  elevate  the  relative  position 
of  the  human  race.  The  teiiaciij^  of  Hfe  in  the  elephant  is 
also  curioas,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  here.  One  of  them 
had  been  hunted  by  the  Makololo,  and  having  got  seventy  or 
eighty  spears  lodged  in  him,  Dr.  Livingstone  approached  to 
finish  him  with  the  rifle.  But  though  he  fired  into  the  beast 
twelve  two  ounce  bullets,  he  could  not  kill  him  ;  and  darkness 
having  come  on,  the  next  morning  when  the  party  went  in 
search  of  him,  expecting  to  find  him  dead,  he  was  not  to  be 
discovered,  althongh  they  followed  his  traces  for  ten  miles  in 
the  forest. 

The  banks  of  the  Zambesi  are  in  thiapart  of  its  course  swarm- 
ing with  game  of  every  description,  but  (he  poisonous  tsetse 
also  exists  there,  and  attacked  fatally  many  of  the  oxen  be- 
longing to  the  expedition.  The  natives  fdso  were  becoming 
more  friendly,  presenting  freely  grain  STid  other  food  to  the 
])arty,  as  it  passed.  One  headman  gave  a  basin  full  of  rice,  the 
first  which  had  been  seen  of  that  grain  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  shewed,  however,  in  fome  places  considerable  dis- 
trust, from  a  traditionary  fact  which  was  remembered  amongst 
them,  of  an  Italian  named  Simoens.  who  had  ascended  the 
river  to  this  point,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  off  a  number 
of  slaves.  He  received,  however,  the  retribution,  which  he 
deserved,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa,  a  large  river  which 
coDies  down  from  the  North,  with  the  Zambesi,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  some  rninsj  evidently  the  remains  of  a  church,  as  on 
one  side  lay  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bell,  with  the  letters 
I.  H.  S.  and  a  cross,  but  no  date  upon  them.  Zumbo  was 
the  name  of  this  station;  it  was  plainly  the  farthest  interior  re- 
sidence of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  had  fallen  to  decay  on  their 
expulsion  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  this  coast,  as 
well  as  from  Angola,  under  the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  The 
people  of  Mbumma  village  made  great  oppoatUon  to  the  pas- 
s^  of  the  river  at  this  point,  and  only  one  canoe  could  be 
got  to  ferry  over  the  large  party.  The  next  day  they  came  to 
the  ruins  of  more  stone  houses,  with  court^-yarda  surrounded 
by  walls,  probably  the  remains  of  some  trading  settlement, 
which  must  have  been  admirably  situated,  at  the  confluence  of 
those  magnificent  streams,  which  flow  down  through  a  rich  and 
besntiful  country.  From  this  point  of  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  expedition  of  Dr.  Lacerda  vas  made  in  company  with  a 
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Jesuit,  to  Cazeoibe  a  powerful  cliief  in  the  North,  wUo  went  at 

one  time  bj  the  name  of  the  "Emperor."  He  is  uow, however, 
stated  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  Matiamvo  formerly  mentioned. 
Dr.  Lacerda  was  killed  in  his  journey,  and  the  record  of  the 
oticurrenues  were  lost  by  the  Jesuit,  so  that  the  informatioa 
on  ilial'  subject  has  been  completely  nuUi6ed. 

Tl:ti  party  were  suddenly  surprised  here  on  passing  through  m 
wood,  by  a  charge  of  three  buffaloes,  who  fancied  that 
tbcy  were  surrounded.  One  of  the  Makololo,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  stand,  and  spear  one  of  the  animals,  was  carried  off 
»  distance  of  twenty  yards  on  the  beast's  horns,  and  then  tossed 
off,  fortunately,  however,  without  either  his  skin  being  turn,  or 
a  bone  broken.  The  shaking  he  got  laid  him  m>  pretty  well 
for  a  week,  and  prevented  him  from  hunting.  The  party  now 
found,  that  they  had  got  among  a  tribe  hostile  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  just  Dnished  a  species  of  Caffre  War  with  them,  and  who 
were  not  willing  to  allow  any  white  man  to  pass  through  them. 
They  held  the  country  only  at  one  side  of  the  river,  which 
it  was  intpossible  to  pass,  as  no  canoes  were  to  be  had.  Tbey 
were  obliged  therefore  to  go  forward,  and  met  with  a  good  re- 
ception at  many  of  the  villages,  the  young  women  in  which 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Makololo,  on  account  of  some  strange 
Bteps  they  practised  in  dancing.  Mpende,  the  head  chief,  at 
first  shewed  strong  signs  of  hostility,  and  collected  his  men 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  disputing  the  right  of  passage. 
X>r.  Livingstone's  usual  cact  brought  him  through;  he  shewed 
his  white  skin  to  be  different  from  the  Portuguese,  dis- 
ckinied  slave  dealing,  and  finally  not  only  gained  over  the 
chiet^  but  obtained  canoes  to  cross  the  Zambesi.  All  this 
region,  down  to  the  Portuguese  settlements,  is  governed  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  Game  laws,  the  country  being  meted  out  by 
certain  sbeams  between  the  head  men,  each  of  whom  has  a 
claim  on  certain  portion  of  the  animals  killed  on  his  land.  A. 
practical  example  of  the  effect  of  these  regulations  was  given 
a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the  party  killed  an  elephant,  and 
were  obliged  io  wait  an  entire  day,  and  give  notice  to  the  cbief» 
before  they  could  cut  it  up  for  food. 

They  now  arrived  at  a  district  called  Cbicova,  which  is 
annuallyoverflowedby  theZambe8l,and  is  wellsuited  for  theeol- 
tivaLion  of  com.  It  has  also  this  pecuUarity,  that  the  surface 
of  the  country  lain  many  parts  covered  with  silicified  portions 
of  trees  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  standing  upright,  and 
others  lyiijg  down.    One  of  them  was  four  feet  eight  inches 
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in  diameter,  and  the  tree  it  belonged  to  muf^t  have  been  168 
\ears  old.  Another  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  a  palm,  transformed 
into  oxide  of  iron,  uiid  tlie  pores  filled  with  pure  silica.  Silver 
mines  were  said  to  have  been  formerly  worked  in  this  district ; 
the  general  rock  is  sandstone,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  dis- 
covered a  thin  seam  of  coal  nnderneath  in  the  ride  of  a  stream. 
A  small  rapid  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Zambesi  opposite  this 
portion  of  tlie  country,  but  as  the  party  had  left  the  hanks, 
and  taken  a  more  inland  and  straighter  course  towards  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Tet^,  they  could  not  examine  its 
nature. 

Elephants  and  hyenas,  a  great  variety  of  rare  insects  and 
singing  birds,  congregate  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Tracea 
were  also  discovered  of  the  black  rhinoceros  and  her  calf,  a 
very  rare  animal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ijeeambye.  Dr.  Living- 
stone endeavours  to  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  varieties 
of  this  species,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  distinction  between 
which  are  well  marked,  and  that  peculiarities  observed  by 
other  persons,  have  only  arisen  from  change  of  climate,  habitat, 
or  accideut.  Naturalists  of  great  eminence,  however,  reckon 
generally  three  or  four.  The  white  rhinoceros,  a  comparatively 
timid  animal,  is  fast  dying  out  in  the  southern  party  of  the 
Continent,  since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The 
black,  or  two  horned,  is  not  so  earily  killed,  hrang  of  a  wild 
and  savage  disposition,  but  is  not  much  to  be  found  within  the 
network  of  rivers  of  the  central  valley,  on  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  periodical  inundations  upon  him,  and  hia  being  at  tliese 
seasons  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives- 
Here  was  met  with  tlie  nest  of  a  curious  bird,  the  Korwe, 
whose  dwelling  is  formed  by  plaistering  the  holes  in  certain 
trees.  The  male  bird  at  the  period  of  laying  and  incubation 
plaisters  up  the  female  within  the  hole,  leaving  only  an  orifice 
sufficiently  large  for  the  bird's  be^k  to  pass.  There  she  remains 
during  the  two  or  three  months  necessary  for  incubation  and 
uutil  the  young  are  fledged,  being  fed  during  the  whole  time 
from  outside  by  her  mate.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  a  provision  of 
nature  to  preserve  the  young  from  tlie  attacks  of  other  animals, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  stretch  of  instinct  in  the  lower 
creation.  The  female  bird  gels  quite  fat  during  Iter  couflne- 
ment,  while  the  male  becomes  excessively  thin,  and  some- 
times falls  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  cold  while  in  that  state, 
lisrge  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  were  found  by  the  party, 
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as  they  vent  nlong,  thanks  to  tite  honey-f^ide  bird,  which 
leads  nun  to  the  nest  of  the  irild  bee.  Grapes  were  also  foand 
in  abundance,  well  calralated  to  make  wines  if  properlj  culti- 
vated, in  fact  the  whole  valley  of  the  Zambesi  is  foil  of  the 
wild  vine.  One  of  the  Makololo,  named  Monnluir,  went  mad, 
partly  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  which  he  had 
had,  and  walked  off  into  the  forest  by  night.  He  could  never 
be  traced  again.  At  one  of  the  villaj^es  the  ceremony  of  Ma- 
ari,  or  the  ordeal,  was  administered  to  the  wives  of  a  chi^ 
named  Monina,  whcun  they  were  accused  of  eDdeavoaring  to 
bewilch.  This  species  of  purgation  consists  of  compelling 
them  to  drink  a  poisonous  draught,  which  causes  either  vomit- 
ing or  purging.  Tliose  a&ected  in  the  former  manner  are 
acquitted,  those  in  the  latter  are  burned.  The  innocent  return 
home  and  sacrifice  a  cock  or  fowl  to  the  Barimio  (Datj) 
in  thanks  for  their  safety.  Tliis  village,  subject  to  a  chief, 
Nyakoba,  was  the  habitation  of  female  lords,  the  women  being 
here  paramount.  Any  man  who  wishes  to  marry  in  a  village 
separate  from  his  own,  must  fellow  hia  wife  thither,  and  if  he 
leaves  her,  cannot  take  away  with  him  the  children.  The  hus- 
band also  consults  hia  wife  on  all  things  which  he  means  to 
undertake,  and  if  ahe  refuses  he  will  not  venture  to  proceed 
with  his  enterprize. 

Tlie  party,  as  tbey  approached  T^t^,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
habitations  of  the  natives,  who  are  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
Katolosa,  tlie  descendant  of  the  Monomotapas,  or  kings  of  the 
llotapas,  who  formerly  shewed  so  much  hostility  to  the  Portu- 
guese. These  people  never  allow  strangers  to  pass  through 
their  lands  without  paying  toll,  and  some  of  them  having  got 
sight  of  the  expedition,  pursued  it  and  were  bought  over  by 
a  present  of  two  small  tusks  of  ivory.  The  commandant  of  Tete, 
Major  Sicard,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Dr.  Jjivingstooe, 
sent  two  officers,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  and  a  handsome 
breakfast,  to  bring  him  into  the  town. 

T^l^,  like  all  the  other  Portuguese  Establishments  on  these 
coasts,  though  protected  by  a  fort,  and  the  residence  of  a  com- 
mandant, is  completely  on  the  decline,  as  a  trading  station. 
It  owed  its  former  importance  to  the  gold-washing?,  the  ivory 
trade  and  sugar-Gelds,  all  of  which  were  carried  on  by  slarv 
labour;  the  extinction  of  which  has  destroyed  the  produce. 
The  natives  have  also  become  rebdlious,  one  chief  named 
Kyaude  having  formed  a  stockade  in  an  angle  (tf  the  Zambesix 
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defied  the  Portuguese  and  burned  the  ffettet  part  of  the  town. 
Tiiia  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  country  aroQud  is 
very  well  calculated  for  raising  cotton,  sugar,  whoat,  rice,  aud 
many  other  products  of  tropical  climates,  besides  tliat  seams 
of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  various  localities,  and  the  gold- 
washings  are  slill  pronounced  to  be  profitable,  if  well  worked. 
Two  valuable  pltrnts  are  also  found  here,  the  Btiaze  which 
would  make  an  exoellent  substitute  for  ilax,  and  the  Kumbamo, 
possessing  many  of  the  properties  of  ciuchonu  bark,  as  a 
ii>pectfic  lor  fever.    Iron  ore  ^so  exists  in  great  abundance. 

From  Telu,  wliere  he  received  every  kindness  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Officers,  Dr.  Livingstone  descended  the  Zambesi  to 
Quilimane,  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  branches,  passing 
ilirough  the  Goi^  of  Lupata,  by  the  village  of  Scnua,  a  de- 
cayed plaoe  where  boat  building,  alone  is  carried  on,  and  the 
iiiountaiu  of  Qorougozo  in  the  distance,  on  which  formerly 
the  Jesuits  had  a  missionary  station.  The  great  river  here 
furuts  a  Delta,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  bounding  which 
there  are  two  principal  brandies,  one  going  to  Quilimane,  the 
other  called  the  Luabo,  or  Lueba,  mucli  tlie  deeper  and  more 
navigable*  At  Mazaro  where  the  bifurcation  occurs  the  stream 
is  half  a  mile  wide,  witlioutishinds,  and  deep  enough  to  float  a 
large  sized  vessel.  The  Laiideena,  a  race  of  Zulus  or  Caffres, 
inhabit  the  Southern  b>iiik,  and  are  very  diHicult  to  conciliate, 
and  tenacious  of  their  rights,  but  the  Portuguese  possess 
Ihu  Delta,  which  is  very  fertile  and  might  be  made  the  centre 
of  great  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  inissiojiary  had  contracted  a  tertian  fever  at  Masaro,  but 
was  very  much  releived  by  the  kindness  of  Scnhor  Azevedo.  a 
}*ortugue&e  gentleman  well  kriuwn  to  ail  the  Jiaval  men,  who 
visit  the  £ast  Coast  of  Africa,  liie  admirality  having  rewarded 
Jiis  good  offices  by  ihu  present  of  a  gold  Chronometer  Watch. 
This  generous  man  furnislied  a  handsome  launch  with  a  house 
iu  the  stem  to  the  sick  and  weary  traveller,  in  which  he  va» 
conveyed  to  Quilimaue,  where  he  was  as  hospitably  receivtd  by 
the  commandant  Colonel  Niines  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1850. 
He  found  many  presents,  which  liad  been  left  for  him  by  friends 
from  the  Cape,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four  years,  aud 
a  letter  from  his  family  after  three  years  separation.  Unfor- 
tunately an  Bccideut  occurred  at  the  bar  of  the  river  to  Com- 
mander M'Lune,  of  H.  M.  Brigantine  "Dart,"  by  which 
h^  liisliicuteuaut  Woodrulfe,  aud  live  men  were  lost  by  the  up- 
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setting  of  a  boat,  in  attempting  to  reach  Dr.  Liringatone 
whom  thej  were  sent  to  pick  up. 

Quilimane  or  Kilimanc  is  a  most  mihealthj  situation,  in 
fact  the  whole  Delta  and  low  country  around  is  so,  abonmling 
in  fever  which  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  judicious  use  of  quinine. 
The  Malaria  seetns  to  have  an  effect  on  human  beings,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bite  of  the  Tsets^  on  oxen.  They  become  by  de- 
gree!* pale  and  emaciated,  and  sink  under  the  depressing  iuBu- 
ence  of  the  climate.  The  crev  of  a  Hamburgh  vessel  which 
liad  been  lost  on  the  bar,  were  completely  stricken  down  by  it, 
and  with  a  single  exception  were  swept  off  by  its  influence. 

Her  Majesty's  Brig  "  Frolic,"  soon  after  arrived  off  the  Port 
to  bring  off  the  missionary  to  the  Mauritius,  and  carried 
abundant  supplies,  with  a  sum  of  £150  to  carry  kim  home. 
He  decided  on  having  as  companion,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  Makotolo,  named  Sekwebu.  The  others  were  spnt, 
some  back  to  Teto  where  food  was  abundant,  others  to  Senna 
and  different  stations  where  they  will  be  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guese government,  until  the  return  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Of 
the  Ivory  sent  by  Sekeletu  down  to  the  coast,  twenty  tusks 
remained,  which  were  deposited  in  the  liands  of  Colonel  Nunes 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  support  of  tlte  Makololo.  The  travelltt 
at  length  set  sail  for  home,  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  Mauritius, 
Sekwebu,  who  had  already  become  h  little  bewildered  by  his 
life  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  continual  expanse  of  sea,  com- 
pletely lost  his  reason  at  the  sight  of  a  steam  vessel  moving  out 
of  the  harbonr.  He  threw  himself  overboard,  and  drowned 
himself,  though  well  able  to  swim,  by  grappling  the  chain  cable 
and  liauling  himself  under  water.  I>r.  Livingstone  himself 
reached  £ngland  by  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  narrowly  escapedsbip- 
wrcck,  and  was  refunded  his  passage-money  by  the  Oriental 
Steam  Ship  Company.  Thus  ended  a  most  eventful  travel  of 
nearly  four  years  and  a-half,  through  completely  anknowu  re- 
gions, and  among  people,  some  of  whom  proved  moat  generous 
and  hospitable,  and  others  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the 
extreme. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  back  a(  the  discoveries  made  by 
this  most  adventurous  of  modern  travellers,  and  the  utility 
likely  to  be  derived  from  them.  As  we  said  before,  we  r^ard 
him  very  little  in  the  light  of  a  missionary,  and  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  which  he  may  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  to  the  various  tribes  as  he  passed  along.   His  influ- 
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ence  in  this  respect  vas  too  transitory,  bis  preaching  too  little 
understood,  tu  be  of  anv  greater  effect  than  merely  to  aronae 
the  attention  and  curiosity  of  tbe  natives,  and  to  set  them 
thinking  abont  the  white  man  and  hia  religion.  But  the  bene- 
fit which  thej  will  hereafter  derive  through  bis  means  from  the 
intercourse  opened  to  them  with  Kuropeans,  and  the  growth  of 
civilization  among  them  oonseqaent  thereon,  are  incalculable. 
The  geological  and  gPt^raphical  knowledge  of  the  intenor  <rf 
Southern  Africa  has  been  very  much  enlarged  by  bis  researches, 
although  th  e  loss  of  his  papers  in  the  "  Forerunner"  on  her 
voyage  from  Loanda  to  England,  occasioned  a  great  hiatus  in 
the  notes  of  his  journey  to  the  West  Coast.  As  it  has  been 
already  stated,  he  has  confirmed  completely  the  hypothesis  of 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  interior 
of  tbe  continent  and  tbe  origin  of  its  river  system.  These 
arise  from  a  large  centralbasinof  inundation,  the  ridgesalong  t!ie 
edges  of  which,  are  distant  from  each  otiier,  at  one  point  at  least, 
some  600  geographical  miles,orten  degrees  of  longitude.  One  of 
these  ridges  is  found  on  the  borders  of  the  valley  of  the 
Quango,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Angola,  about 
tbe  nineteenth  degree  of  East  longitude,  the  other  near  tbe 
river  Kalomo,  a  feeder  of  the  Zambesi,  nearly  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  degree.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  as  the  author  suggests, 
that  these  subtending  ridges  extend  very  far  either  to  the  north 
or  south,  as  we  have  below  them  on  the  one  side,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  country  of  the  Matabele,  and  groups  on  the 
other  in  the  interior  of  Benguela,  while  the  river  Kasai  runs 
round  the  western  one,  to  the  north  and  falls  into  the  Quango, 
and  no  great  rivers  run  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Zanzi- 
bar. This,  however,  is  satisfactorily  established,  that  a  great 
central  basin  does  exist,  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  Lake 
Ngami,  and  the  highest  the  watery  plateau  in  which  Lake 
Dilolo  is  situated,  and  that  all  the  periodical  waters  of  inun- 
dation in  these  regions  is  drained  off  by  the  mighty  river  Ijee- 
ambye  or  Zambesi.  This  huge  flood  seems  to  burst  through 
the  Eastern  barrier  at  some  point  above  its  junction  with  the 
Kafue,  nearly  in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  East  longitude.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  traveHer  did  not  follow  the 
entire  course  from  the  great  falls,  as  most  likely  he  would  have 
discovered  a  series  of  mi^ificent  cataracts,  or  one  tremendous 
leap  ending  in  an  immense  deft  or  gorge  through  the  moun- 
tains. 
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He  Iiacaida,  however,  in  aiiotbcr  ptAce,  a  verj  strange 
faypothesii,  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  inaudationa  of  the  river 
Nile,  which  have  beeii  so  long  a  pn^lem  aiaoag  nen  of 
science.  He  s&ys,  that  he  conmders  it  likely  they  take  their 
rise  from  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  basin  of  inundation 
before  meiUiioued,  and  that  the  waters  msJEiitg  a  eircait  round 
the  western  poriion  of  Abyssinia,  fall  from  thence  into  the  vaU 
ley  of  Egypt.  Tliis,  however,  seems  to  us  to  I>e  carrying  tlie 
theory  a  tittle  too  far.  It  has  been  well  a9c«'taine<l  by  Bruce, 
Harris,  and  many  other  travellers  in  Abyssinia,  that  one  great 
branch  of  that  river>  namely  the  Blue  Nik,  takes  its  rise  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  and  aft«r  passing  through 
Lake  Denebia,  joins  in  Nubis,  the  White,  or  grtvler  brsnch, 
vboee  course  has  sinoe  been  traced  until  it  became  a  mere  rivulet 
in  the  highlands.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  8U|>f)0!ie, 
that  tlie  raina  which  fall  in  the  tenth  degree  of  souUiero  lati- 
tude in  Southern  Africa,  find  their  way  across  the  whole 
length  of  that  continent  into  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of 
the  Nile,  which  rises  in  the  region  of  the  tenth  degree  of  norllt 
latitude.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  pretty  well  confirmed  from 
the  relations  of  leaders  of  Kaiilaa  in  Diirfur  and  about  lak* 
Tchad,  that  a  range  of  very  high  mouutains  run  nearly  acrosa 
the  continent  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Bight  uf  Biafira,  and 
separate  the  northern  from  the  southern  basin.  Again,  there 
are  several  large  rivers  above  the  Zaire  or  Quango  on  the  o«« 
aide,  and  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  uii  the  other,  whit^  oume 
down  from  thr  southern  slopes  of  these  mountains,  and 
drain  a  conntry  much  north  of  tlie  furthest  extent  of  thu 
basin  of  inundation.  In  faet  it  may  be  considered,  as  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  suggests,  that  there  is  anoth^  basin 
north  of  these  mounteius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tchad,  which  is  totally  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of 
which  Lake  Dilolo  forms  the  lii^best  point,  and  Lake  N^mi 
the  lowest. 

The  navigation  of  these  ijolaiid  raters  uf  tiie  Zambesi  will, 
for  many  years  to  cune,  form  the  aiixiuuB  subject  of  enterprise 
to  many  in  our  islands,  who  possess  a  too  abundant  supply  of 
capital  or  an  adventurous  spirit  of  csLploration.  Indeed  already 
some  of  the  members  of  I  he  Geographical  Society,  with  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison,  and  Dr.  Livingstons  at  their  head,  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  foreign  miuisier,  and  nude  a  form*!  peti- 
tion, that  a  government  vess^  might  be  6t>nt  out  to  the  £dflt 
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coast  of  Africa,  for  the  expaess  purpose  of  aDrrejing  the 
Zambeai  and  reportingon  itsnarigation.  It  U  not  to  be  supposed, 
ibflt  thia  can  be  done  witliout  oommunicflliQg  with  tbe  Porlu- 
guose  GovernniHiit  and  obtaining  ita  sanction.  Feibapa  the 
best  way  would  be  to  porchaae  from  tiwt  oooatrjr  the  right 
of  settlement  and  trade  on  the  banka  ofthenrer.  At  all 
events  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  ita  capa- 
bilities for  supplying  commerce,  and  su^ests  various  methods 
of  opening  up  the  interior  of  Africa  through  its  means. 

He  gives  two  reports  of  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  fi.  N.  and 
Lieutenant  Hoskius  on  the  Stnesa  of  the  mouths  at  Kilimane, 
and  the  iioeba  branch  to  be  used  as  ports  for  merchant  vessels. 
It  would  appear  from  theee,  that  tbe  baref,  as  in  the  cane*  with 
all  the  rivers  on  the  East  coast  of  Airioa,  are  very  difficult  of 
passage,  esfwcially  that  at  Kiiimane,  but  tJiat  a  narrow  and 
mucb  deeper  channel  exists  at  the  village  of  Mitilone  on  the 
Lueba.  This  and  tbe  fact,  that  at  the  season  of  low-water, 
there  is  a  much  greater  flood  atthatmoatfa  than  down  the  river  of 
Kiiimane,  would  point  the  Loeba  as  the  proper  stream  to  be 
made  nse  of  by  lai^  ships.  When  once  inside  this  bar,  an 
easy  navigation  leads  ap  a  distance  of  at  least  300  miles,  to 
the  rapids  above  T^l^,  which  were  formerly  mentioned  as  being 
opposite  the  district  of  Cliicova.  Although  no  sounding  were 
taken  by  the  traveller,  still  from  (lie  noble  breadth  of  the 
atream,  the  not  very  swift  current  of  from  3  to  34  milef  an 
hour,  and  the  appearance  of  depth  in  the  water,  it  may  be 
safely  stated,  that  pretty  large  craft  could  ascend  as  farasT^l^ 
Above  the  cataracts  of  Chicova  there  is  again  a  stretch  uf  na- 
vigable river,  certainly  to  the  month  of  ilie  Kafue,  perhaps 
another  300  miles,  navigable  for  small  steamers.  From  this 
point  to  the  great  falls,  the  courae  of  the  river  haa  not  been 
explored,  but  it  would  appear  most  likely  that  it  runs  through  a 
deep  gorge  in  the  hit(h  ndge  before  alluded  to,  and  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  other  obstructions.  This  part  of  the 
interior  communication  should  be  kept  up  by  regular  posts 
through  the  country  where  produce  could  be  collected,  and 
from  whence  it  could  be  carried  down  for  shipment. 

The  Chob^  falls  abont  the  centre  of  the  continent  into  the  Leo- 
am  bye,  or  Zambesi,  and  is  connected  by  a  great  variety  oif 
otlier  streams,  and  a  net-work  of  sluggish  waters  with  the 
Lake  Kgami  on  the  south.  Water  carnage  tiera  is  there- 
fore plenty  enough,      Chob^  and  Leeambye  being  alilt  i»- 
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vigable  for  small  steamers,  the  lattfT  eveD  op  into  the  Barotae 

valley,  the  most  ferlile  and  (}roductive  of  alt  central  Africa. 
Tlie  Lake  Ngami  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  aifurd  much 
communication  on  account  of  its  shallovncs?,  the  natives 
being  in  the  habit  of  punting,  or  poleing  their  canoes  across  iU 
Such  capabilities  for  an  inland  trade  by  water-carriage  is  scarce!  j 
presented  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe,  except  in  tlie 
great  Mississippi  valley^  where  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  are  being  every  day  more  and  more  developed.  Dr. 
Livingstone  recommends,  that  a  chain  of  posts  be  eslablit^hed 
in  the  interior  beyond  the  Portuguese  ;$ettleuient:i  and  claims, 
and  the  resoorces  of  the  country  at  once  called  forth,  as  was 
formerly  done  on  the  rivers  of  North  America,  and  in  Canada. 
This,  however,  must  be  carried  out,  iti  concert  with  the  govern- 
ment at  Lisbon,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  it 
can  be  effected  in  any  inanner  except  by  private  euterprize. 
The  Loudon  Missionary  Society  has  already  stated  its  readi- 
iiesa  to  appoint  four  stations  in  the  most  healthy  part&  of  the 
discovered  lands,  and  other  societies  have  also  come  to  a 
similar  resolution.  It  is  very  much  to  be  r^^tted,  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  have  thought  fit  to  give  up  alt  idea 
of  itnproving  these  valuable  possessions,  wliicii  lie  so  useless  iu 
their  hands,  and  that  they  have  prevented  the  Jesuits,  whose 
memory  is  still  revered  wherever  they  had  formerly  fixed  their 
monasteries,  from  carrying  out  their  systems  of  civilization  and 
education.  £veryw)iere  in  Angola  and  Mosambique,  where 
they  where  considered  the  friends  of  the  natives,  and  interposed 
between  them  and  the  exactions  of  government  officers,  the 
effects  of  their  teaching  are  still  vi&ihle  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  tlie  inhabitants. 

it  is  strange,  that  in  the  central  basin  of  the  Leeamby^ 
where  iron  and  copper  are  well-known  and  manufactured  into 
axesj  arms,  hoes,  nnga,  and  other  matters,  the  two  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  seem  to  be  completely  ignored.  The  latter  when 
shewn  to  them  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  was  considered  nothing 
more  than  some  species  of  lead,  and  on  one  occasion  where  he 
ran  short  of  bullets,  some  of  his  Makololo  friends  requested 
him  to  melt  it  down.  At  T^l^  however,  and  Chicova,  both 
these  metals  are  said  to  be  found  in  considerable  qaanti.ies,  and 
to  be  still  used  as  an  article  of  exchange  by  the  natives.  Tlie 
gold  found  in  minute  scales  by  a  laborious  process  of  washing, 
is  placed  in  quills,  for  which  when  full)  21  yaids  of  calico 
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may  be  bought.  This  latter  article  is  the  staple  of  barter 
througli  the  country.    £ut  the  most  valuable  of  all  minerals 


10  commerce  all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  namely,  those 
small  seams  of  coal  observed  in  the  sides  of  some  streams  near 
T^t^,  sure  signs  of  the  heap  of  treasures  l^^ing  beneath  Ihe 
surface.  Tliis  is  what  promised  a  remunerative  trafBc  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  great  river,  supplying  the  untiring  giants, 
which  work  uiglit  and  day  in  the  labour  of  transport.  A  dep6t 
of  coals  might  even  be  established  at  the  village  of  Mitilone, 
the  mouth  uf  the  Lueba,  for  the  convenience  of  the  government 
and  otiier  steamers  plying  between  the  Cape  and  the.  ports  of 
India,  and  as  Dr.  Liviiigaloiie  suggests,  that  a  liglithouse 
ought  to  be  erected  to  point  oat  the  harbour,  and  ensure  the 
safe  navigation  of  it. 

At  pre:»eut  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  regions  of  the 
interior  are  ivory  and  wax,  the  latter  beiug  collected  in  great 
quantities  by  natives  in  the  voods,  and  in  many  artificial  hives 
constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  protected  by  tlie  thief 
medicine  before  noticed.  Hitherto  a  great  deal  of  this  has 
been  lust,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  market,  and 
the  ignorance  of  its  value.  If  stations  were  fixed  upon,  in 
n  hicli  regular  tradecould  be  carried  on,  this  couldnotbe  the  case. 
But  the  capabilities,  of  this  ouuntry  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  form  the  chief  ground  of  hope  for  the  development  of 
its  resources.  Cotton  and  cofiTee  may  be  grown  in  almost  any 
part  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  has  oeen  shewn  by  llie 
success  of  several  enterprizing  individuals,  such  as  Colonel 
Fire?,  in  the  Province  of  Angola.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  vnie,  found  in  its  wild  state  all  through  the  forests, 
and  the  su^ar-cane,  which  has  been  already  planted,  but  the 
simple  natives  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of,  or  the  pom- 
bility  of  extracting  sugar  from  it,  except  by  the  easy  pruceau 
of  chewing,  la  iact  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant  in 
this  part  uf  Africa,  might  be  made  the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
nefarious  exportation  of  human  beings  from  other  quarters  uf 
the  same  coutiuent,  by  supplying  oar  markets  at  a  cJieap  rate, 
with  a  commodity  on  which  alone  depends  the  maintenance  of 
that  abominable  traffic. 

The  ethnological  researclies  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone arc  uo  less  interestiug  and  useful,  than  those  he  has 
luadu  concerning  the  geology  and  geography  of  this  vast  region. 
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It  would  appear  from  them,  that  all  the  tribes  of  Suuth  Africa 
have  a  certain  nffiiiitj,  as  is  to  be  expected,  and  maybe  divided 
into  three  great  farnilie!',  the  Hatebele,  or  Makonkobi — the 
C^ITre  faoiiW  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eoontry ;  the 
Bakoni,  or  Baaoto,  to  (he  west  of  the  former,  inhabiting  some 
mountain  ranges  and  groups ;  and  the  Bakalahari  or  Bechuanas, 
in  the  cenfral  part  around  the  desert,  which  bears  their  name, 
and  on  the  West  Coast  The  Zulus  of  Natal  and  the  Ma- 
t^elcj  subjects  of  the  famous  chief  Mosilikatse,  belong  to  the 
first  group,  the  name  Caffre  being  considered  a  term  of  re- 
proach amon<^t  them.  This  race  possesses  a  strange  peon- 
liarity  in  their  language,  which  is  neverthelcM  nearly  allied  with 
the  dialects  of  the  other  two.  It  is  a  species  of  unpronounce- 
able click  formed  by  pressing  the  tongue  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  making  a  strange  guttural  sound  b^  tlie  way  of  a 
new  consonant.  The  letter  r  is  also  nnknowaiu  their  tongue, 
and  all  foreign  words  with  it  in  them,  are  pronoanced  with  an 
/,  shewing  the  affinity  of  the  liquid  sounds.  These  people  do 
not  extend  themselves  beyond  the  Zambesi,  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  wliich  they  hold  large  possessions  under  the  name  of 
Landeens. 

The  Basuto  are  not  a  numerous,  but  very  warlike  race,  some 
of  them  having  formerly  laboured  under  a  strong  suspicion  of 
cannibalism,  their  songs  even  at  the  preset  day  describing 
pretty  clearly  that  fact,  bat  they  ascribe  (heir  having  left  off 
the  practice  of  entrapping  men,  to  their  chief  Masheah  having 
been  able  to  procure  cattle  instead.  The  last  or  Bechnana 
family  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  including  not  only  the 
tribes  atrictly  of  that  name,  bat  also  the  Bayeiye,  who  dwell 
near  Lake  Ngarai,  and  the  Makololo,  who  have  extended  their 
empire  under  Sebitunne  and  Sekeletn  from  that  lake  nearly 
to  Dilulo  in  the  one  direction,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kafue  in  the  other.  The 
Nemaquas  beyond  Orange  River,  and  the  Damaras  further 
north,  appear  to  belong  to  the  rame  race,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Gallon  and  Andcrsson,  whose  journeys 
through  their  territory  were  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review.  Beyond  Lake  Dilolo,  however,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambesi  another  extensive  family  exists  under  the  generic 
name  of  the  Balonda,  and  their  country  Londa,  subject  to  a 
powerful  chief  Matiamvo,  whose  sway  extends  from  the 
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frontiers  uf  AngoTa  on  the  west  to  those  of  Mozambique  and 
Zanzibar  of  the  east.  Coinparatirely  little  is  yet  knowu  of 
this  enormoas  territory. 

The  colours  of  these  different  races  differs  very  much  even 
in  localities  placed  in  close  proximity.  The  deep  black  colour 
seems  t&  owe  its  origin,  not  to  heat  alone,  bat  also  to  a  certain 
degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmospliere  combined  therevith. 
The  Bushman  for  instance,  who  inhabit  arid  plains,  in  which 
very  liUle  water  is  to  be  found,  except  by  digging,  are  of  a 
palish  hue,  as  if  a  great  deal  of  the  black  had  been  washed 
oat  of  the  skin;  others  are  yellowiahly  sallow,  as  the  Makololo 
who  live  in  a  marshy  feverish  district;  others  again  bronze,  or 
perfectly  black.  Dr.  Livingstone^s  observations  led  him  to 
perceive,  that  the  diversity  of  colour  might  be  considered,  as 
running  in  ^ve  longitudinal  bands  from  north  to  suutli;  those 
tribes  on  the  sea  coast  east  and  west,  being  very  dark,  then 
two  bands  of  lighter  colour  about  300  miles  inland,  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  increased  elevation  of  the  central  basin 
before  mentioned,  and  tliose  in  the  centre  again  generally 
black.  The  dialects,  which  are  spoken  over  this  immense 
tract,  are  found  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  each  other,  tho^e 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  being  more  cognate,  fhan  tlio 
extremes  north  and  south.  Still  these  latter  may  be  traced, 
through  the  roots  of  the  intervening  langaogea,  to  mei^e  very 
considerably  into  one  another,  and  all  to  belong  to  two 
great  families,  that  befure  allnded  to  amongst  the  CafTres,  and 
the  Sichuana,  or  laiignage  of  the  Bechuaua.  Tliis  is  a  very 
important  fuel,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  increased  inter- 
course hereafter  with  the  interior. 

We  before  alluded  in  the  efforts,  which  are  being  made  b^ 
the  different  missionnry  societies  of  London  to  extend  thetr 
influence  along  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  also  their 
determination  to  establish  stations  in  several  of  the  most 
eligible  portions  of  the  central  continent,  among  the  Makololo 
and  other  tribes.  Br.  Livingstone,  however,  has  been  obliged 
on  account  of  the  demands  of  his  family  upon  him,  to  discon- 
nect himself  from  the  body  to  which  ne  was  affiliated,  and 
although  he  considers  himself  bound  to  return  to  the  Zambesi, 
and  reconduct  to  their  native  land  the  Makololo,  who  were 
placed  under  his  guidance  by  Sckeletu,  yet  it  will  beno  longer  in 
the  characler  of  a  ntissiouary,  but  as  a  traveller.  In  fact  he 
has  been  treated  by  us,  as  he  appears  through  his  entire  book. 
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almost  in  the  latter  character  alone,  for  his  efforts  to  teach  re- 
ligion, or  cause  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  to  be 

understood,  seem  t-o  have  been  of  a  verj  trivial  and  transitorj 
iialure.  His  use  of  a  magical  lantern  to  explain  the  events 
related  in  the  Bible  by  its  means,  and  the  partial  success  or 
influence,  which  he  gained  by  employing  that  means,  serve  to 
shew  more  than  anything  else,  how  necessary  it  is,  in  order  to 
bring  a  religion  home  to  the  minds  of  a  rude  people  or  the 
vulgar,  that  some  outward  ceremony  should  accompany  the 
abstract  doctrines,  which  otherwise  would  be  neither  attend- 
ed to  or  understood.  His  statement  concerning  the  im- 
pression which  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  church  of 
St.'  Paul  de  I/oanda,  had  on  the  minds  of  the  Makololo,  who 
conceived  the  ceremony  to  be  an  incantation  of  demons,  simply 
because  there  was  no  explanation  given  to  tliem  by  a  competent 
person,  proves  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  fact,  because  it 
would  nppear,  that  the  only  idea  that  people  have  of  worship, 
is  that  of  making  conciliatory  offerings  to  spirits  hostile  to 
their  undertakings,  or  calling  down  disease  and  misery  on  their 
enemies  by  charms  and  sorceries.  That  chey  are  eminently 
superstitious  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  their  ceremonies  of 
purgation,  &c.,  and  such  a  people  are  most  easily  drawn  by  their 
fears  within  the  influence  of  the  ministersof  any  form  of  religion. 

The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  Bomaa  Catholic  form  of  worship  even  within  their 
own  settlements,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  priests  to  be  found 
in  the  country  parts  of  Angola,  and  the  Jesuits  have  been 
long  since  expelled  from  both  coasts  of  Aft-ica.  These  fathers 
proeecuted  their  researches  in  regians,  which  are  now  totally 
unknown  to  Europeans;  the  ruins  of  one  of  their  churches 
were  met  with  by  Dr.  Livingstone  at  the  confluence  of  tho 
Loambwa  aud  Zambesi,  named  Zumbo,  two  hundred  miles 
above  T^t^.  Another  convent  formerly  stood  on  the  mountain 
of  Gorongozo,  to  the  north  east  of  tiiat  village,  one  of  the 
most  healthy  localities  in  the  country,  where  a  mineral  hot 
spring  is  said  to  exist.  The  utility  of  the  teaching  of  these 
men,  is  show  n  very  clearly  in  the  province  of  Angola,  where  the 
population  of  districts,  in  which  their  monasteries  were  fixed, 
are  well  acquainted  with  reading  and  writing  and  possess  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  so  much  so 
that  the  missionary  traveller  himself  is  obliged  to  give  them 
the  due  measure  of  his  praise. 
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It  is  to  be  feared*  however,  tlint  as  soon  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  begin  to  be  preached  in  the  vicinitjr  of  this 
province,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  friendly  feeling  between 
the  natives  of  the  different  districts.  It  is  a  i>art  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  one  of  the  main  stays  of  its  sapporl, 
among  its  adherents,  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  everything 
savouring  of  what  it  calls  Romanism.  This  anfortunntely 
leads  to  intolerance,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  two 
creeds  must  clash  wlienever  they  meet.  On  this  subject  alone 
is  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  volume  before  us ;  it 
contiiins  only  two  passages  at  all  objectionable.  When  Dr, 
Livingstone  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Angola  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  a  poor  half  caste  militia  corporal  named  Cyprian 
di  Abreu,  a  mo<it  generous  welcome.  In  this  man's  room  he 
perceived  a  few  books,  amongst  which  were  some  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  a  few  waxen  images  of  holy  men.  This  at  once  gives 
occasion  to  the  traveller  to  cavil  at  the  belief  of  these  poor  people, 
and  to  exclaim  against  the  church,  which  had  not  provided  them 
with  the  bible,  to  be  perverted  and  put  to  bad  uses  as  it  has 
been  before  now.  The  second  opportunity  occurred  when  the 
Makololo  went  to  the  church  at  Loanda  to  hear  mass;  hecompares 
the  ceremonies  he  there  witnessed  to  the  beating  of  drums  before 
the  idols  of  a  heathen  tribe,  the  Batoka,  which  he  had  formerly 
met.  These  sentiments  hear  a  strong  contrast  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Loanda  in  the  next  page, 
and  given  already,  where  he  described  all  sorts  of  Christians 
as  arriving  at  the  same  point  at  last.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  antagonism  of  these  two  churches  will  not  render  of  no 
effect  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  poor  natives.  At  all  events 
the  establishment  of  stations  in  the  interior,  and  the  connexion 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  constantly  between  ttiem 
and  either  coast,  will  be  in  themselves  sufficient  to  lead  by 
degrees  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

We  cannot,  however,  praise  too  much  the  energy,  perseve- 
rance, and  self  denial  with  which  Br.  Livingstone  prosecuted 
his  travels  through  these  remote,  and  in  some  cases  inhospita- 
ble regions.  It  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  fertile  in  resources* 
untiring  in  expedients,  and  unconquerable  by  obstacles,  to  en- 
able a  man  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  presented  in  such  a 
journey.  Perhaps,  no  amount  of  previous  preparation,  or  pre- 
caution, could  have  carried  out  the  enterprize  to  a  happy  issue, 
if  he  were  not  supported  by  a  determined  will,  which  oore  him 
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forward  throagbout.   Such  a  character  will  be  found  tUfO  in 

Brnce  and  Park,  wliosc  methods  of  travelling  hear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  pursued  by  Dr.  Livjn^tone.  Then  his  (x>d- 
ciliatory  spirit  towards  those  natives  who  attacked  him,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  frontiers  of  Angola;  his  tact  in  getting  his  part/ 
out  of  disputes,  and  threatened  combats^  and  bis  carefulness  in 
avoiding  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  human  blood,  notwith- 
standing some  very  sufficient  provocation,  can  scarcelj  be 
sufficiently  admired.  When  he  was  fainting  from  the  effects  of 
fever  and  exposure  in  crossing  the  vast  watery  plains  near  I/ake 
Dilolo,  and  not  able  to  keep  his  seat  upon  the  riding  ox  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  time,  slill  his  spirits  did  not  fu^,  nor 
allow  those  of  bis  Makololo  companions  to  faiL 
He  urged  them  ou  boldly,  and  reached  Loanda  scarcely 
able  to  crawl  into  the  bed,  provided  for  him  by  the 
English  Agent,  Mr.  Gahriel.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  prt^ 
mise,  which  he  considers  himself  bound  to  perform,  of  leadioff 
back  to  their  country  those  of  Sekeletu's  men,  who  accompanied 
him  down  the  Zambesi,  will  not  prove  disastrous  to  his  health, 
or  be  frustrated  in  its  good  effects  by  the  rapacity  of  any  of  ibe 
intervening  tribes.  Well  has  he  deserved  the  honours  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  fioyal  Geo- 
grnphical  Society,  and  other  learned  bodies,  and  long  msy  he 
live  to  enjoy  them.  He  says  at  the  eud  of  bis  voluoae,  thai 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  hia  aged  mother  being  thrown  on 
him  exclusively  for  support,  compelled  him  with  regret  to  pve 
up  any  furtlier  idea  of  prosecuting  his  missionary  labours  in 
foreign  lands,  but  he  is  determined  to  go  out  again  to  com- 
plete his  survey,  and  iu  the  futOiuient  of  a  promise,  tlie  Goveru- 
mcut  of  this  country,  or  the  lieographical  Society,  ought  to 
see,  by  providing  a  si^ienl  expedition,  that  he  suffer  no  lose 
by  the  veuture,  and  returu  to  enjoy  his  vell-earued  honoars  lor 

the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
»•»**• 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  perceived  with  pleasure^ 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  hia  seat  in  Paidia- 
meut,  has  formally  announced,  tlii^t  an  expedition  is  beit^ 
prepared,  the  expense  of  which,  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,  is 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  In  the  hands  of  government 
for  public  fervice:^,  the  whole  to  be  placed  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  l}r.  Liviiigstoue,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  course  of  the  Zambesi.    This  is  oextaiuJy  a  step  in  the 
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right  direi^on— one  vltich  \m  received  the  approbation  of  Uie 
liegislature«  and  is  calculated  to  elicit  the  applause  of  all 
chuwa  of  the  community.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  « 
very  unall  effort  towards  the  opening  ap  of  such  a  large  tract  of 
oountiT,  as  that  traversed  by  oar  traveller,  and  of  soch  great 
value  Dy  its  near  proximity  to  the  immense  British  poasesMOiu 
at  tike  Cape.  We  would  su^e;«t  a  much  mure  extensive  scale 
of  exploration,  vUicb  would  at  the  siuae  time  impress  the  nal^vea 
with  a  proj)er  idea  of  the  commercial  wealth,  aad  of  the  power 
of  the  British*  and  leave  very  little  to  bo  desired  hereafter  by 
futnre  speealators  for  infvmation  ia  tliese  n^ons*  In  order 
to  effect  this,  one  at  least,  or  two,  small  gun-boaU  of  light 
draught  should  be  sent  up  the  stream  as  far  as  possible,  nad 
their  crews  instrncted  to  take  soundings,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
rapids  opposite  the  district  of  Chicova,  above  Tet^.  Here  the 
labours  of  the  naval  gentlemen  might  cease,  except  in  so  far 
as  any  of  them  might  be  geol<^cally,  botanically,  or  zoologically 
inclined  to  form  excursions  into  the  snrroanding  distriots,  and 
to  enter  into  friendly  communications  with  the  natives.  The 
rest  of  the  expedition,  however,  being  plentifully  provided  with 
iuBtraments,  specimens  of  British  produce,  presents  for  chiefs, 
mules  or  donkeys,  (the  only  animals,  which  survive  the  Tset^) 
to  carry  all  requisites  and  firearms  to  overawe  the  hostile  tribes, 
might  sketch  on  from  T^t^,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
the  whole  way,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Chob^,  and  to  the 
country  of  the  Makoloto.  Notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
variona  localities,  where  it  would  be  useful  to  establish  trading 
stations,  and  the  various  reaches  of  the  river,  where  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  use  of  small  steamers  might  be  sounded 
and  surveyed,  so  as  to  afford  certain  information.  It  would 
be  also  well  to  establish  relations  of  amity  with  some  of  the 
more  extensive  nations,  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Zembesi, 
especially  the  Landeens  on  the  south,  and  the  different  tribes 
of  Jjoada  or  the  Balonda  on  the  north.  Unless  a  party  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  effect  be  sent  out  in  the  first  instance, 
very  many  years  will  elapse  before  any  intimate  communication 
of  efficacy  for  the  requirements  of  commwoe,  or  such  as  would 
efficiently  opeu  up  tlie  resources  of  the  interior,  can  be  estab* 
lished  along  the  course  of  the  great  river.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  leugth  of  time  passed  over,  before  the  great  streams 
in  North  America  and  Canada  were  rendered  accessible  to  the 
trader ;  and  what  a  vast  tract  of  country  iu  that  Oontioent  lay 
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idle,  for  want  of  a  proper  extent  of  exploration  at  first.  It  is 
very  true,  that  actual  commerce  can  only  be  developed  by  private 
enterprizt^,  and  not  at  the  ex|)ense  of  government,  but  then 
every  information,  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  or  reasonable 
to  expect,  onglit  to  be  collectra,  in  order  to  afford  a  fair  field 
for  the  trader. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  or  to  the  establishment 
of  missionary  stations,  government  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
cannot  undertake  propagandism,  or  attempt  to  aid  twenty-tvo 
sects  of  Christians,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  their  cameleon-like 
tenets  among  ignorant  savages.  Any  attempt  of  this  kind 
Tould  probably  only  cause  some  disagreement  with  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  and  render  impossible  any  peaceful 
relations  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi. 
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1.  Sophia  Charlotte,  Konipinn  ponPremsen;  Vamha^en 
Von  Ense.    Berlin  :  1837. 


8.  3d&noiresdeUi  Margrave  deBardth.  Branswick  :  i81S. 
4.  Anecdotes  of  Fredenek^nd,  King  of  Prusda,  his  Court 
and  Family.  From  theFrench  of  Dieudonne'  Thiebault, 
London :  1806. 
6-.  Histovre  Secrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin :  par  ff.  0. 

Comte  de  Afirabeau.   Paris :  1789. 
6.  Luise,  Koniginn  Von  Preusaen:  Madame  Berg  (geh^ 
ohme  Greifnn  Haseler.J 

It  is  a  long  time,  even  v|)warda  of  sixty  years  ago,  since 
England  saw  a  Princess  Boyal  wedded,  tuid  departing 

thence  to  dwell  among  a  foreign  people.  It  was  on  the 
18th  day  of  May,  1797,  when  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
of  Geojge  III,  married  Frederick  William,  then  herecUtary 
prince,  but  Boon  after  duke,  and  finally  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg.  The  ceremony  took  place  with  all  due  splendour  in 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's.  The  bride,  a  fine  woman, 
looked  to  advantage  in  her  robe  of  white  and  silTer,re]ieved  by  a 
6carletmantle,and  her  coronet  of  crimson  velvetand  diamonds. 
It  was  remarked  that  nothing  could  be  more  collected,  and 
unembarrassed  than  her  demeanour,  while  her  roval  sisters 
were  batlied  in  tears,  and  their  Majesties,  King  George  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  were  deep^  afiected.  But  the  affianced 
pair  were  beyond  the  time  of  fluttering  emotions  :  the 
bride  was  in  her  thirty-second  year ;  the  bridegroom  was 
forty-three,  a  widower  and  a  father.*  His  matrimonial 
alliance  witii  England  did  not  make^bim  hesitate  subsequently 
<in'^1806}  to  accept  the  rank  of  king  from  the  first  Napoleon ; 
the  man  whom  England  esteemed  her  deadliest  enemy, 
and  bad  sworn  to  overthrow,  or  to  fall  in  the  struggle. 

That  royal  wedding  day  had  ito  interest,  but  certoinly  in 
a  less  degree  than  that  now  excited,  when  the  youthM 
daughter  of  England's  popular  Queen,  contracts  an  alliance 
wliich  promises  to  seat  ber,  as  Queen  Consort,  on  a  more 
important  throne  than  that  of  Wurtemberg  (which  in  1797 
was  still  but  a  duchy).   Politicians  will  speculate  upon  the 


*  His  firat  vife  wu  AuRusta  of  Brunsvick,  sister  of  Caroline,  then 
Prineeu  of  Wales,  of  unTortanats  memory.  The  Prince  of  Wur- 
temberg had  not  the  repatation  of  having  oeen  a  good  hnshand  to 
Augusta ;  one  of  her  daughters,  Frederica  Catherine,  married  Friace 
Jerome  Buonaparte. 
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fiiture  effects  of  this  raarriaf^  npuii  England  as  a  state ; 
close  calculators  will  consider  whether  the  nation  ia  likely 
to  receive  anything  like  quid  pro  qtto  for  her  liberality  to 
Prussia  in  point  of  dower.  But  juat  now  it  is  early  days 
for  Ibrecastings  each  as  these :  at  this  moment,  donbUe^, 


young  girl,  who  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  leaves  her 
native  shores  to  occupy,  henceforward,  an  important  and 
responsible  position  among  strangers. 

Persons  in  general  are  often  prone  to  ai^e  the  fature 
from  the  past ;  and  infer  what  may  be  from  what  has  been ; 
and  the  question  sug^sts  itself,  what  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  Queens  of  Prussia  ?  hare  they  had  more  or  less  than 
the  usual  share  of  the  thorns  that  history  reveals  as  lurking 
within  the  Regal  Circlet?  Theouestion  is  a  natural  one  in 
this  age>  when  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  attention 
has  bceu  fixed  upon  royal  ladies,  when  far  more  than  ever, 
in  former  times,  is  read  and  written  of  the  laves  of  Queens 
and  Princesses. 

A  sketch  of  Prussian  Royalties  need  not  be  elaborate ; 
for  Prussia  has  had  but  seven  queens  and  six  kinffs,  being 
but  a  new  kingdom,  dated  from  January  18th,  1701.  And 
the  review  ia  more  interesting  to  the  English  than  to,  per- 
haps, any  other  nation ;  for  of  those  seven  queens  all,  save 
two,  were  Princesses  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Meck- 
lenburg, names  that  are  like  household  words  to  ns,  since 
the  termination  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

The  first  Queen  of  Prussia,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  her  time,  and  ia 
recorded  by  her  German  Biographers,  Vamhagen  Von  Ense, 
and  Von  Backer,  as  "  the  Philosophical  Queen"  (die  pbi- 
losophhiche  Koniginn),  She  was  bom  in  1668,  and  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  (afterwards 
Elector)  of  Hanover,  and  of  Sopnia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart  (daughter  of  James  1)  the  admired  Prin- 
cess Palatine,  sometime  Queen  of  Bohemia — that  Sophia 
on  whose  Protestant  descendants  the  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  was  settled,  and  whoso  eldest  son  became  onr 
George  I.  Sophia  had  great  talents  and  took  pains  with 
the  education  of  Charlotte,  who  early  displayed  abilities 
of  a  high  order.  She  learned  perfectly  Latin,  "French,  Ita- 
lian, and  English,  and  with  the  three  latter  was  as  familiar 
as  with  her  native  German.   She  was  an  excellent  mosi- 


the  predominant  idea  is  the 
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cian,  and  thoroughly  shilled  in  geography.  She  attained 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  books ;  and  she  especially  loved 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  from  an  early  age  she  formed 
a  warm  and  life-long  friendship  for  the  celebrated  Leibnitz. 
Her  mind  was  expanded*  and  her  manners  finished  by  her 
travels  with  her  parents  in  France  and  in  Italy. 

In  1681  she  was  with  her  mother  at  Pyrmont,  and  there 
met  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Brandenbu^  (afterwards  the 
first  King  of  Pruaeia]  who  had  accompimied  his  invalid 
wife,  lillizabeth  of  Hesee  Gasael,  to  the  Spa.  Charlotte  was 
then  only  thirteen,  but  her  grace,  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
mente  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Electoral  Prince. 

In  three  years  afterwards  the  long  declining  Electoral 
Princess  died :  and  the  widower  ooered  his  hand  to  the 
]roung  and  Ipvely  Hanoverian.  The  Duchess  Sophia  con- 
sidered him  an  excellent  »ar^2 ;  and  the  marriage  was 
decided  on  vrithout  any  reference  to  Charlotte's  sentiments, 
which  were  unfortunately  but  too  repugnant.  The  Elec- 
toral Prinoe  was  not  more  than  26,  but  he  was  very  plain 
in  face,  ungainly  in  person,  sickly,  deformed,  and  solemnly 
iHvoions  in  manner,  and  hia  mind  was  of  a  lower  tone  than 
Charlotte's.  She  was  only  17  ;  very  handsome,  with  a 
charming  expression,  &ir  complexion,  jet  black  hair,  an4 
clear  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  sweetness  and  intelligence. 
Her  figure  was  foil,  but  not  tall ;  yet  her  air  was  graceful 
and  majestic. 

The  wedding  took  place  31st  September,  1684.  During 
theceremoi^  a  memorial  ring  bearing  the  motto  "  A  Jamais, 
which  the  Mectoral  Prince  had  formerlr  given  to  his  first 
wife,  and  which  since  her  death,  he  haq  constantly  worn 
himself,  broke  and  fell  from  his  finger  to  the  ground  ;  a 
circumstance  which  the  snp^tition  of  the  age  considered 
an  inauspiciouB  omen. 

In  November  the  bridal  pair  entered  Berlin,  where  the 
£leotoral  family  offered  no  chewful  prospect  to  the  young 
wife.    The  Elector  Frederick  was  old,  and  completely 


Lunenberg)  who  lived  <m  bad  ierma  with  the  children  of 
her  predeceflBor  (Louisa  of  Orange)  and  had  endeavoured 
to  towart  the  marriage  of  the  Electoiral  Prince.  The 
Mamnve  Philip,  own  brother  of  the  latter,  was  n:uunied, 
and  lived  much  retired:  and  the  children  of  the  Elector's 
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second  marriage  were  fond  of  frivolities  which  Charlotte 
disdained.  8he  lived  with  her  husband  at  Koueneck  :  and 
all  the  different  households  kept  up  a  mere  formal  inter- 
course. 

Charlotte  went  through  the  duties  of  her  station  with  a 

I  licid  indifference  ;  but  her  manners  to  her  husband  were 
invariably  cold  and  distant.  She  miffht  have  been  happy 
in  a  high*  degree,  had  she  but  suffered  her  heart  to  do  jus- 
tice to  ner  husband,  who  loved  and  admired  her  with  inten- 
sity. He  thought  no  woman  could  compare  with  her  in 
fliind  and  person ;  and  throughout  her  life  he  had  her 
portrait  repeatedly  painted  for  Eim  from  time  to  time.  He 
even  endeavoured  to  adapt  himself  to  her  tastes,  (and  he 
was  by  no  means  illiterate)  and  he  gave  her  full  liberty  to 
form  a  literary  society  around  her,  in  which  she  lived  a 
kind  of  esoteric  life,  devoted  to  philosophy. 

In  1688  the  Elector  died  ;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Frederic,  proved  his  magnanimity  by  the  liberalitv  and 
kindness  with  which  he  treated  Ms  stepmother  and  her 
cliiltlren,  alter  all  the  ill  offices  she  had  endeavoured 
to  do  for  hira.  The  court  was  now  iree  from  quarrels,  and 
Frederic  gratified  his  inclination  for  pomp  and  ceremonies, 
for  which  ho  soon  had  opportunity  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 
who  was  afterwards  King  William  let  of  Prussia,  and  who 
remained  the  only  child  of  Charlotte.  She  had  previously 
borne  a  son,  named  Ernest  Augustus  ;  but  the  in&nt  had 
died  at  the  age  of  three  months,  to  her  great  affliction. 

And  now  trie  young  Electress  pursued  her  own  course  in 
the  fullest  freedom.  She  never  took  any  interest  in  public 
af&irs  (nnlike  her  active  and  clear-sighted  mother)  but 
withdrew  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  her  husband's 
court,  and  kept  one  of  her  own  at  the  castle  of  Monbijou" 
(near  Berlin)  on  the  Spree,  where  she  spent  her  days  in 
music,  reading,  and  correspondence  with  philosophers, 
especially  Leibnitz  ;  and  where  she  held  receptions  (apart 
from  court  days)  for  foreigners,  with  whom  she  conversed 
in  their  own  language.  She  particularly  a£Eected  the  society 
of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  th^  numerous  in 
Germany ;  and  appointed  a  French  Hngonot  lor  her  own 
chaplain.  She  had  the  fault  of  being  un-naUonal :  she 
gave  no  encouragement  whater^  to  (ierman  Literature, 
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and  the  habitual  language  at  her  residence  was  French ;  by 
which  eheunwiBely  made  a  chasm  between  the  court  and 
the  people. 

Subsequently  she  removed  from  Monbi|OU  to  the  Caetle 
of  LUtzenberg,  also  near  Berlin,  and  on  the  Spree  :  and  the 
Elector  spared  neither  pains  nor  expeilce  to  adorn  and  en- 
large tlie  castle  and  the  gardens  for  her  gratification.  There 
she  lived  as  she  bad  done  at  Monbijou,  hut  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale  of  enjoyment ;  balls^i  concerts,  amateur  operas, 
and  theatricals  varied  and  enlivened  the  literary  occupa- 
tions ;  and  she  collected  a  splendid  library. 

In  1692  her  father,  the  duke  of  Hanover,  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  elector  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,  Leopold 
Ist,  to  the  great  ioy  of  the  ambitious  Sophia,  his  wife,  who 
was  destined  to  oe  still  more  gratified  by  the  still  Idgher 
elevation  of  her  daughter's  husband. 

Charlotte  had  many  sources  of  gratification :  she  had  the 
privilege  of  frequently  seeing  her  parents,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached  ;  she  had  a  favorite  residence  of  her  own, 
with  full  powers  over  her  household  ;  and  uncontrolled  in- 
dulgence of  her  tastes ;  and  she  possessed  the  strong  love  and 
admiration  of  her  husband,  whom  she  influenced  to  bestow 
favours  on  literati  whom  she  patronized ;  to  institute  an 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  and  to  send  for  her  friend 
tieibnitz  from  Hanover,  to  preside  over  the  arrangements. 
The  inauguration  of  the  grave  academy  was  celebrated  in 
the  private  theatre  of  Liitzenberg  by  a  comic  masquerade 
of  a  villf^  iair,  in  which  the  Elector  and  Electrcss,  their 
son,  and  their  principal  nobles  represrated  the  peasants, 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  quack  doctors,  gipeieB,  &c.  £g. 
and  sang  and  danced  in  character. 

-  Charlotte  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  persons  who 
like  to  have  a  pet  grievance :  in  the  midst  of  all  her  chosen 
companions,  her  books  and  amusements,  she  complains,  in 
her  letters,  of  solitude,  and  want  of  variety.  She  might 
have  been  doubtlessly  singularly  happy,  if  she  could  but 
have  allowed  her  husband  to  win  a  small  portion  of  the 
regard  he  so  warmly  sought ;  but  she  never  admitted  him 
to  any  share  of  her  confidence,  met  him  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and  when  they  did  meet  behaved  to  him  with  cold 
reserve.  At  length  Frederic,  hopeless  of  finding  a  friend 
and  companion  in  his  wife,  was  literally  impelled  by  her  to 
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take  a  nuBtrese.  This  personage  who  was  handsomef  but 
low  bom,  artful,  and  arrojj^aut,  was  the  wife  of  Connt  Xon 
Wartenberg,  tlie  Elector's  minister.  She  did  the  honours 
of  the  court  during  the  self-willed  absences  of  the  Electress 
from  her  own  station;  and  though  Fredericnever  permitted  her 
to  show  any  disrespect  to  his  wife,  yet  in  time  the  coonteas 
gained  a  d^ee  of  influence  over  him  which  she  coTertly 
and  artfully  used  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Electresa. 

Frederic  had  long  cherished  a  desire  to  see  his  Electorate 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdon ;  and  bis  mother-in-law, 
Sophia,  warmly  adopted  his  views,  and  zealously  exerted 
herself  for  their  accomplishment ;  for  her  husband,  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Hanover,  having  died  in  1689,  she  was  able  to 
devote  her  time  and  attention  to  the  a&irs  of  Brandenburg. 
Ghariolte  professed  to  despise  Frederic's  ambition,  yet, 
nevertheless,  strenuously  co-operated  with  her  mother ;  she 
even  comprotnised  her  dignity  by  condescending  to  court 
and  flatter  Madame  Von  Wartenberg  to  induce  her  to  in- 
fluence the  count  (whom  she  ruled)  to  use  all  his  diplomatic 
talents  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Elector's  wishes.  On  this 
occasion  the  Electress  invited  her  husband's  mistress  to  her 
own  particular  court  at  L&tzenberg,  a  compliment  the  lady 
had  hitherto  aidently,  but  vainly  sought  to  obtain.  Yet 
when  the  now  gratified  countess  made  her  entree  into  the 
envied  circle,  Charlotte  inconsiBtently  addressed  hw  in 
French,  of  which  the  bewildered  guest  knew  not  one  word ; 
she  felt  heiself  insulted  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  became 
incensed ;  and  the  Mectress  bad  humbled  herself  in  vain. 

Charlotte  went  with  her  mother  to  different  courts,  to 
seek  the  interest  of  their  princes  with  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  Frederic.  To  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  she  sought 
to  conciliate  with  all  her  talents  and  all  her  graces,  she  made 
a  speech  of  a  veiy  extraordinary  nature  ibr  a  lady  of  hey 
cultivated  mind.  His  Electress,  by  birth  a  Polish  PrmcesBk 
was  eccentric,  and  very  jefdons  of  competitive  beauty ;  and 
under  pretence  of  indisposition  reftised  to  accord  a  gracious 
reception  to  the  charming  visitor ;  and  the  latter  observed 
tothehuBbandoithefairbutsullen  Pole,  '*  Withoutflattering 
myself,  I  do  really  think  /  should  have  made  you  a  better 
■mfe  thian  the  Electress.  You  like  pleasure,  /  do  not  hate 
it ;  you  are  gallant,  /  am  not  jealous ;  you  would  never 
baye  frowned  upon  me ;  and  I  believe  we  sfaonld  have  Ured 
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very  happily  together."  To  such  flatteries,  suchartSi  could 
she  bow  in  order  to  place  a  crown  which  she  professed  to 
despise,  upon  the  head  of  a  man  whom  she  incontestibly 
disliked.  Frederic  liad  promised,  in  case  her  exertions  in 
his  behalf  proved  snccesaful,  tbat  he  would  pay  her  debts, 
and  double  her  allowance.  Alas !  that  philosophy  should 
swallow  the  hook  of  ambition  baited  with  mammon — but  it 
ia  only  consistent  with  human  nature  to  be  inconsistent. 

At  length,  Frederic's  wishes  were  literally  crorvned  with 
success,  and  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  was  elevated  in- 
to the  Kingdom  of  PrasBift.  The  13th  oi  January,  1701, 
was  the  inauguration  day  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 
Their  Majesties,  Frederic  and  Charlotte,  were  crowned  at 
Kdnigsberg,  (the  old  capital  of  the  Prussian  provinces,)  for 
the  sake  of  the  appropriate  name,  Komgsberg,  (the  King's 
Mountain.)  The  ceremonial  was  long  and  pompous,  the 
robes  m^;nificent:  the  Queen  looked  so  beautiful  and 
so  majestic,  that  she  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  present, 
but  of  none  more  than  the  King. 

After  her  elevation  to  royalty,  the  Queen  absented  her- 
self still  more  and  more  from  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  suf- 
fered the  Countess  Von  Wartenburg  to  fill  her  place  still 
more  prominently.  Her  own  Court  of  Liitzenberg  she 
animated  and  adorned  by  her  atajcQ,  and  her  talents ;  she  had 
the  tact  to  draw  out  even  dull  people ;  so  that  for  the  time, 
they  appeared  agreeable  and  intelligent.  Among  the  for- 
eigners whom  she  invited  thither  was  Toland,  the  English 
infidel,*  whose  book,  "Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  was 
condemned  as  blasphemous  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex ; 
and  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  Irish  Parliament : 
but  he  bad  written  in  favour  of  tJie  Hanoverian  succession 
to  the  British  throne;  and  his  political  creed  made  amraids 
for  his  theological. 

As  the  Queen's  only  child  grew  up,  he  gave  her  great 
cause  of  vexation.  lie  was  passionate  and  stubborn,  and 
rude,  nay,  brutal,  in  his  manners;  he  detested  literature, 
and  cared  for  nothing  that  was  not  wholly  military.  Ue 


*  He  was  boro  in  Ireland,  (at  Inoiahowen,  County  of  Londonderrj,) 
and  there  is  a  mystery  over  his  birth ;  but  he  is  always  accounted 
English,  as  be  left  Ireland  at  a  very  early  age.  adopted  Ei^Jaad  as 
his  country,  and  therein  acquired  his  fame,  such  as  it  is* 
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showed  no  afiection  for  his  father.,  and  very  little  for  his 
mother.  But  she  had  left  him  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
strangers;  he  lived  at  Berlin,  and  though  it  was  a  rale  that 
he  should  visit  her  twice  a  week  at  Liitzenberg,  yet  she  was 
often  a  long  time  without  seeing  him,  when  she  was  absent 
on  her  travels,  and  on  her  frequent  excursions  to  Hanorer. 
Frederic,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Von  Wartenbei^, 
Bometimea  forbade  these  excursions ;  but  on  such  occasions 
the  Electress  Sophia  descended  so  far  as  to  court  her 
daughter's  unworthy  riva],  and  even  invite  her  to  herconrt, 
in  order  to  purchase  her  mediation  Tfith  the  king. 

On  one  of  Charlotte's  visits  to  her  mother,  the  latter  for- 
got her  propriety  and  good  taste,  and  entertained  the  Qoeen 
by  a  buffoon  festival,  a  part  of  which  was  so  coarsely  in- 
delicate that  we  dare  not  allude  to  it.  The  details  were 
reported  to  the  Kiuff  at  Berlin ;  and  he  was  so  mnch  irri- 
tated by  his  consort  s  want  of  self-respect  in  witnessing 
such  a  scene,  that  he  testified  his  displeasure  to  her  for  up- 
wards of  a  year.  Certainly  there  is  an  inconsistency  in 
the  Queen's  character:  virtuous  and  highly  accomplished, 
she  yet  could  tolerate  grossness,  such  as  would  now  disgust 
even  the  vulgar.  She  couldreceivethe  revolting  correspon- 
dence of  her  kinswoman,  the  Gorman  Duchess  of  Orleans,* 
she  could  write  to  her  son's  governor,  relative  to  the  young 
man's  morals,  in  a  tone  of  strange  laxity :  and  in  heroilleta 
to  her  confidante,  Mademoiselle  de  Poelnitz,  she  could 
express  her  dislike  to  her  husband,  in  tones  of  singular 
impropriety.  But  the  root  of  these  blemishes  was  the 
&ult  of  lu^  puents,  in  ^ving  her  hand  where  her  heart 
was  utterly  repugnant.  True  and  legitimate  love  refines: 
had  she  ever  loved  her  husband,  she  would  have  attained 
to  a  better  and  purer  light. 

Towards  the  close  of  1704,  the  Electress  Sophia  invited 
her  daughter  to  Hanover ;  but  Frederic,  who  stiU  remem- 
bered the  buffoon  ISte,  refused  his  consent,  and  Sophia 
oame  to  Berlin,  to  flatter  her  son-in-law's  mistress,  and 
wheedle  her  into  using  her  influence,  (A^  influence!)  with 


*  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  second  wife  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  Loots 
XIV. ;  she  was  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  son  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Jamea  I.,  and  was  ooDieqnently  niee*  to  Sophias 
Iileatnw  of  HaaoTer. 
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the  King  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife's  wiBfaes.  In 
January,  1705,  the  Queen  set  out  for  Hanover;  ^e  was 
Buffering  from  a  tumour  in  the  throat,  but  she  concealed  it, 
lest  the  King  might  require  her  to  defer  her  journey. 
"When  she  reached  the  Hanoverian  Court,  she  strove  to  make 
light  of  her  malady,  and  appeared  in  public:  but  her  illness 
increased,  and  was  soon  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  On 
her  dying  bed,  she  had  not  the  consolation  of  her  loving 
mother  s  care,  for  the  Electress  herself  was  then  lying  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering,  and  of  some  danger:  her  cherished 
friend,  Leibnitz,  too,  was  absent.    She  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  her  approaching  dissolution  with  calmness,  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her  brothers,  recommending  Leibnitz 
to  their  favour,  and  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  the  king:  and 
when  one  of  her  attendants  observed  that  the  latter  would 
be*  inconsolable,  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "no:  he  will  find 
consolation  in  the  care  of  arranginpf  a  magnificent  funeral 
for  me."    But  she  refused  the  ofiSces  of  'a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, saying,  "why  should  we  quarrel  at  the  latter  end?" 
Why  should  there  have  been  a  risk  of  quarrelling,  if  she 
were  convinced  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity?* — She  also 
mnarked,  that  she  knew  very  well  everything  that  it  was 
customary  to  say  beside  death  beds,  and  therefore,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  to  her ;  "  she  trusted  she  was  well 
irith  God.''^ 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1705,  the  Queen  expired.  When 
the  mournful  news  reached  Berlin,  the  King  fainted  away; 
for  several  days  he  would  neither  speak,  nor  bespoken  with, 
subsequently  he  employed  himself,  as  Ms  wife  had  predicted  : 
in  planning  splendid  ceremonies,  and  solemn  rites  for  her 
interment.  Her  body  was  brought  from  Hanover,  and  de- 
posited temporarily  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Berlin, 
during  five  months:  on  the  S8th  of  June,  it  waslaid  to  rest 
in  a  superb  mausoleum.  The  King  changed  the  name  of 
Lutzenbnrg  to  Charlottenbui^,  in  her  honour,  gave  it  the 
privileges  of  a  city,  retained  Eer  household,  andkept  up  the 


'  Her  SOD  said  of  her  in  after  times,  "m;  mother  was  a  clever  wo- 
man, but  not  a  good  Chrictiaa."  The  primtiplet  she  had  imbibed 
f^om  Leibnitz,  were  Dot  those  of  RereUtion,  so  much  of  (so  called) 
nataral  religion. 
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castle  and  gfroands  in  the  same  manner  that  she  bad  been 
accus^nned  to  do. 

Charlotte  was  deeply  regretted  both  at  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, for  her  kindness,  anabuity  and  benevolence.  It  was  re- 
membered as  a  sinister  portent,  that  just  before  she  left 
Berlin  for  her  last  visit  to  bcr  mother,  a  bracelet  that  she 
habitnally  wore,  (never  removing  it,)  suddenly  broke,  and 
fell  firomlier  arm :  it  was  a  gift  from  Frederic  at  an  early- 
period  <k  their  union,  and  was  made  of  his  hair,  and  on  the 
clasp  were  engraved  his  cypher  and  Electoral  cap.  It  was 
also  remarked  that  Sunday  was  her  fateful  day ;  on  Sundav 
she  was  born,  baptized,  and  married;  oa  Sunday  she  died, 
and  on  Sunday  was  solemnly  interred. 

After  Charlotte's  death,  the  royal  widower  became  very 
ailing  and  infirm;  bis  ministers  often  took  undue  advantage 
of  his  state:  the  Prince  Boyal  testified  hla  displeasure  at 
their  conduct,  and  they,  in  order  to  sow  discord  between 
him  and  his  father,  induced  the  latter  to  marry  again,  after 
a  lapse  of  three  years.   The  Princess  aelccted  for  his  third 
wife,  and  second  quetai,  was  Sophia  Louisa,  sister  of  the 
then  reighing  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  The  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  at  Berlin,  28th  November,  1708,  with 
oriental  pomp  :  one  of  the  subsequent  festivities  was  a  com- 
bat of  wild  beasts.  The  bride  from  her  box  shot  a  bear  with 
an  arquebusa.  The  marriage  was  unpopular  with  tie  people, 
and  with  the  courtiers;  with  the  former  because  Ihcy  re- 
membered the  dissenaims  caused  by  a  step-mother  in  (ha 
family  of  the  old  Elector;  and  with  the  latter,  because  they 
dreaded  the  stem  infiuencea  of  a  queen  who  was  in  all  res- 
pects Uie  oppoaite  of  the  brilliant  Charlotte,  and  the  fete- 
loving  Frederic.      It  was  an  ill-judged  union;  Sopliia 
Louisa  was  23,  Frederick  61,  but  the  latter  seemed  much 
older.   Both  were  in  bad  h^th,  but  their  tastes,  ideas  and 
feelings  were  utterly  antf^nistic.   The  Queen  was  narrow- 
minded  and  gloomy,  she  belonged  to  the  German  aect  of 
Pietists :  admitted  no  one  graciously  but  their  preachers, 
condemned  everything  as  sinful,  that  was  not  replete  with 
austerity,  and  unequivocally  expressed  to  the  King  her  be- 
lief that  he  was  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation.   They  were 
insupportable  to  eadi  other,  and  naturally  separated,  and 
Sophia  Louisa  returned  to  Mecklenbupgh  Schwerin,  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  her  native  air  on  her  impaired  constitutiOTi. 
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She  had  no  child,  and  sunived  the  Eiog,  who  died  in 
1713. 

The  third  Queen  of  Prussia  was  Sophia  Dorothea,  only 
daughter  of  George  Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  subse- 
quently George  the  Ist  of  England,  brother  of  the  philo- 
sophic Charlotte.  Her  mother  was  the  unfortunate  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Zell ;  who  being  accused  (falsely  it  is  be- 
lieved) of  an  intrigue  with  Count  Konig^mark  was  confined 
for  life,  at  an  ear^  age,  in  the  Castle  of  Ahldoi,  in  the 
Duchy  of  ZelL  Ijie  young  Sophia  was  under  10  years 
old  wnen  she  was  separated  for  ever  from  her  mother's 
care ;  she  was  brought  up  in  a  court  where  the  mistresses, 
first  of  her  grandiather,  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
and  then  of  her  father,  were  the  prominoit  personages. 

She  grew  up  very  attractive  in  person :  her  %aze  was 
noble,  her  air  nuyestic,  and  her  manners  (in  her  youth)  very 
winning.  She  was  exquisitely  fair  :  bad  bMutifnl  blue 
eyes,  luxuriant  bright  brown  hair,  and  a  sweet  voice  : 
though  her  features  were  not  regular,  the  expression  of 
h^  oountcnance  was  very  pleasing.  Her  cousin,  William,* 
Prince  BoTfd  of  Prussia,  formed  an  attachment  for  her : 
but  his  father,  who  had  other  views  for  him,  reftised  his 
confcnt  till  he  found  that  his  son  was  determined  against 
contracting  any  other  alliance.  The  young  couple  were 
married  in  1706,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  seven  years 
afterwards. 

They  were  an  ill  matched  pair.  William  was  hmtal  in 
manner,  obstinate,  furious,  and  avaricious,  even  to  mean- 
ness. He  sold  all  the  royal  ftomittire,  plate,  carriages, 
horses,  &c.,  annihilated  the  splendour  in  which  bis  fauier 
had  d^ghted,  and  reduced  the  court  to  a  state  below  me- 
diocrity. A  wife  of  a  stronger  mind,  and  a  better  educa- 
tion, might,  however,  have  won  him  to  amend  his  faults ; 
for  he  had  good  sense  and  int^rity,  and  was  neither  im- 
moral nor  irreligious,  far  the  reverse.  But  Sophia  was 
weak,  unreasonable,  unstable,  and  was  ffovemed  by 
worthless  favorites,  who  treated  her  with  disrespect, 
and  to  whom  she  babbled  every  thing,  even  affairs 
of  the  most  serious  importance.  Sbe  had  some  taste  for 
literature  and  the  arts,  out  no  application  ;  and  made  no 
progress,  except  in  music.  She  was  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  lost  large  sums,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  parsimonious 
King :  and  she  enraged  him  by  intermeddhng  in  state 

*  His  mother,  Charlotte,  vu  aunt  to  the  jooDg  Sophia  Dorothe«< 
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affairs,  for  wliich  ehe  had  no  real  talent.  She  had  a  large 
family,  and  her  conduct  as  a  mother  is  recorded  by  her 
eldest  daughter,  the  Mai^iiTine  of  Bareith,  as  most  in- 
judicious ;  sometimes  cruel  to  ho-  childreni  sometimes  ab- 
surdly petting  them,  as  caprice  dictated ;  and  fomenting 
jealousies  and  enmities  among  them. 

Sophia  might  have  been  improved  by  a  gentler  husband  ; 
but  William's  conduct  tended  to  sour  her  temper,  and  to 
harden  her  heart.  He  loved  her  (in  his  own  fashion)  and 
never  mortified  her  by  even  the  name,  much  less  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mistress  :  but  be  would  burst  into  fiiry  on 
slight  (and  even  unintentional)  proTocations,  and  would 
abuse  his  wife,  beat  and  kick  his  children,  and  fiing  plates 
and  dishes  at  the  heads  of  all  present :  and  ne  kept 
a  miserable  table  :  the  meals  were  always  bad  and 
insufficient.  He  gave  the  Queen  an  allowance  for  house- 
keepinff,  but  took  back  the  greater  part  of  itby"^tfr 
contra  charges.  Thoup;'h  he  always  made  her  some  pre- 
sent of  apparel,  &e.  at  Christmas,  yet  she  was  kept  in  such 
want  of  money  that  when  she  sometimes  ordered  an 
Omelette  in  addition  to  her  too  scanty  fare,  her  Chamber- 
lain, Baron  Von  Poelnitz,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  e^ 
from  his  own  purse.  She  possess^  fineiewels,  but  dared 
not  wear  them  in  the  King's  presence.  Tuiebault*  relates, 
that  once  she  had  a  recepGon  day  at  Court  during  William's 
absence,  and  indulged  her  taste  by  decorating  herself  with 
all  her  diamonds.  While  she  was  at  the  card  table,  hia 
Majesty  was  unexpectedly  announced;  and  the  poor  Queen 
in  her  terror  hastilr  pulled  off  all  her  omamenta,  tmd 
huddled  them  into  ner  pocket,  before  the  eyes  of  til  the 
assembly — a  strange  court  incident. 

Her  sad  and  circumscribed  existence  formed  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  freedom  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  former 
Queen,  Charlotte.  At  Sophia's  court  there  was  nothing  but 
eordidness,  restraint,  cabals,  and  family  quarrels.  In  sum- 
mer her  recreation  consisted  in  driving  from  Berlin  to 
Monbijou  with  a  cortege  of  two  sliabby  carriages,  drawn 
by  six  old  horses,  with  a  little  negro  walking  beside  them. 
In  Autumn  William  took  her  and  his  family  to  his  hunting 
seat  of  Wosterfaausen,  a  small  chateau  blocked  up  in  front 
by  a  sand  hill,  and  having  a  terrace  enlivened  by  a  wind 
mill  just  opposite,  and  surrounded  by  an  offensive  ditch  of 


*  ThG  French  Professor  of  Belles  Letter  at  the  Bojal  Acadnnj  of 
Berlin 
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stagDant  water,  over  which  three  draw  bridges  gave  access 
to  a  railed-in  co\irt  yard.  The  king,  his  family  and  court, 
dined  in  a  tent  pitched  under  an  Emi,  in  a  spot  where  there 
ivas  a  hollow ;  and  when  it  rained,  they  all  eat  mid-leg  in 
water.  Twenty  four  persons  formed  the  party  at  table,  at 
which  only  six  dishes  were  serred,  and  thiey  so  small  that 
two  thirds  of  the  companr  fasted. 

The  King  rose  from  table  at  one  o'clock,  and  repaired  to 
the  terrace,  which  bad  no  shade  to  temper  the  glare  of  the 
burning  sun ;  there  be  slept  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  his 
arm  chair ;  and  the  queen  and  her  children  lay  down  upon 
the  earth  beside  him,  and  around ;  and  endured  the  heat  in 
silence  as  best  they  might. 

The  only  amusement  the  queen  had  (except  cards)  was 
music ;  and  she  instilled  a  taste  for  it  into  her  son  (after- 
wards Frederick  2nd).  He  played  t^e  flute  well,  and  took 
pleasure  in  it ;  but  his  father  deprived  him  of  his  instrument, 
and  nick-named  him  "The  Piper." 

But  the  crowning  commotions  in  this  agreeable  court 
arose  from  Sophia's  vehement  desire  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  her  own  family,  and  that  of  her  brother, 
Geoige,  who  was  then  Prince  of  Wales,  but  soon  ailer 
George  2nd  of  England.  8he  wished  to  marry  her  eldest 
daughter,  Wilfaelmina  to  her  nephew,  Frederick,  who  was  at 
that  time  Duke  of  Gloucester,  W  shortly  became  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  father's  accession  to  the  English  throne,  we 
will  therefore  designate  him  and  his  father  by  their  higher 
titles.  To  this  earnest  desire  of  Sophia  the  English  Court 
would  consent  only  on  the  condition  of  Frederick,  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  espousing  Amelia,  uster  of  the  English 
Prmce.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  was  content ;  he  haa  ob- 
tained and  admired  the  portrait  of  his  proposed  bride.  But 
his  father  objected  to  the  double  alliance ;  even  orie  English 
marriage  was  distasteful  to  him,  for  William  of  Prussia  and 
George  of  England,  though  cousins  and  brothers-in-law, 
had  met  in  their  youth  at  the  court  of  their  grandfather. 


like  to  each  other;  and  in  their  mature  years,  William's 
feelings  were  constantly  irritated  by  reports  of  die  sarcasms 


corporal,  at  head  quarters  in  Potsdam.  "  The  Prussian 
Ministry,  also,  was  Anti-English ;  the  Court  of  England 
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demanded  their  remoTal ;  Williani  refased ;  Sophia  intrigued 
to  effect  their  dismissal ;  and  the  Court  of  Berlin  was  filled 
with  cabals.  William  had  consented  that  his  daaghter 
should  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  he  would  not  hear 
of  the  Prinoees  Amelia  as  a  daughter-in-law ;  be  said,  *'  she 
should  never  eome  to  Pimseia  to  rule  A««  oonrt  undier  her 
father's  directions."  The  negotiations  were  all  perplexity — 
when  the  English  Court  acquiesced,  the  Prussian  refused ; 
when  the  latter  made  advances,  the  former  drew  back.  Bophia 
worked  hard  against  all  obstacles,  k^tup  a  constant  correa- 

Eondence  with  England,  argued  with  William,  squabbled  with 
is  mioist^,  and  utTished  on  b^  daughter  the  most  Ihlaome 
flatteries,  or  marks  of  contempt  and  aversion,  according  aa  her 
ainbitious  hopes  of  seeing  her  Princess  of  Wales  rose  or  felh 
William  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  fury ;  he  quarrelled 
with  every  one,  but  especially  with  his  family ;  he  swore 
at  his  wi^,  beat  his  daughter,  and  caned  his  son,  calLbu^ 
the  one  "  that  raflcal  Fritz,"  and  the  other  "  that  Canailu 
Wilhelmina,"  and  he  denied  them  the  common  necessaiiee  <k 
life. 

At  length  Frederick,  incensed  beyond  endurance  by  his 
father's  hard  words  and  hard  blows,  determined,  in  concert 
with  his  mother,  on  escaping  to  England.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded, however,  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  pursued  by 
the  king's  orders,  and  arrested  as  a  deserts  from  bis  regi- 
ment. William  was  resolved  on  bringing  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  intrepid  opposition  d 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  interf^ence  of  the  Emperor 
of  German!^.  But  the  young  prince  was  baxbaronsly  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  beheading  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Lieutenimt  Le  Eatt,  and  was  then  consigned  to  an  impri- 
sonment, very  rigorotis  at  fint,  but  that  gradually  relaxed. 
Ilia  sister  Wilhelmina,  also,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, aggravated  by  the  insolence  of  menials,  and  by  such 
privations,  that  she  says  in  her  memoirs,  she  would  have 
starved  but  for  the  compassion  of  the  Fi^noh  settlers  m 
Berlin,  who  contrived  to  convey  to  her  privately  a  baaket 
of  plain  provisions  every  day. 

William's  rage  on  the  oonoerted  fli^t  of  hia  son  was  so 
hot  that  he  even  attempted  to  kick  the  English  Ambassador, 
whichof  course  puta  stopto  furthermatrimonial  n^odations. 

At  length  the  Princess  Wilbdminay  in  order  to  aeliver  her- 
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self  from  her  miaery,  consented  to  accept  a  haaband  of  her 
father  B  choosing;,  the  Prince  (afterwardfl  Mai^rave)  of  Bar^ 
eith.  The  Queen  at  first  eeemed  fnendlT  to  the  bridegroom, 
but  Buddenly^  changed,  and  treated  binuelf  and  his  bride 
with  her  worst  displays  of  temper,  and  was  never  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  them.  On  the  failure  of  her  ambitious  de- 
sires for  Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  next  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  her  daughter  Charlotte  and  Uie 
Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  English  Court  would  not  hear  (Mt 
any  farther  matrimonial  proposala  from  Fnusia* 

Wilhelmina  4iad  obtained  her  Other's  promise  to  liberate 
tier  brother  on  her  marriage,  and  accordingly  at  a  bridal 
ball  William  caused  his  son  to  be  brought  in  quietly,  and 
placed  behind  the  queen's  chair.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
grey  frock  coat,  and  was  not  at  first  recognised ;  but  as  soon 
BB  he  was  discovered  bv  his  mother  and  sister,  their  feelings 
overpowered  them,  and  the  scene  was  deeply  affecting. 

Though  Sophia  had  grieved  excessiTely  fcac  the  unhappy 
atuation  of  her  son,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  yet  she  was 
not  well  pleased  when,  to  conciliate  his  father,  he  consented 
to  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  latter  a  bride  whom  the 
young  prince  neither  liked  nor  respected.  Sophia  had 
some  other  match  in  view ;  bnt the kingwas inflexible;  and 
Frederick  married  Elizabeth  Christina,  mi&e  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Branswiok ;  and  dorflr  after  this  union  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  himself  married  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  whom 
her  mother  had  for  a  while  hoped  to  see  Princess  of  Wales. 

It  must  be  observed  that  thenegodationsforthe  English- 
Prussian  matches  extended  throng  a  space  of  twrive  years ; 
aud  the  ferment  caused  by  them  in  tiie  Prassian  Coart  left 
lasting  effects.  The  liing  and  Queen  of  Prussia  foxmd  their 
domestic  life  more  embittered  thm.  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  William's  temper,originally bad, became morefurious 
and  more  tyrannical;  Sophia's  spirits  were  odmpletely 
broken ;  she  fell  into  habitnal  dejwession,  and  became  quite 
altered  in  manner  and  appearanee. 

The  death  of  William  in  1740,  brought  peace  at  leact  to 
Sophia,  and  it  was  peace  only  she  desired.  She  had  long 
lost  the  capability  of  any  enjoyment.  She  retired  to  the 
Castle  of  Monbijou,  and  lived  very  pl^nly  and  very 
quietly ;  and  from  want  of  exercise  she  became  so  enor- 
mously corpulent  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  chairs  and 
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tables  made  for  her  especial  use.  Hot  son,  Frederick  II, 
always  showed  her  affectionate  respect ;  he  regularly  visited 
her  every  Wednesday,  and  never  sat  down  in  her  presence 
till  she  desired  him ;  and  he  was  nniformly  kind  and  ge- 
nerous to  all  her  old  friends  and  adherents.  Sophia  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1757. 

Sophia's  desire  for  alliances  between  her  family,  and  that 
of  her  brother,  Geoi^  U,  which  was  frustxated  in  the 

Eersons  of  her  eldest  son  and  daughter,  Frederick  and  Wil- 
elmina,  was  accomplished  after  her  death,  in  the  descen- 
dants of  her  daughter  Charlotte,  whom,  failing  Wilhelmina, 
she  had  dioaght  to  unite  with  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  Charlotte  (who  became  Duchess  of 
Brunswick)  was  Charles  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
in  1764  married,  Augusta  daughter  of  Frederick,*  Sophia's 
hoped-for  son-in-law.  Then,  in  1795,  Caroline,  dan^ter 
of  Charles  William  of  Brunswick,  and  Amrasta  of  £ng>- 
land,  married  her  cousin,  Geonre,  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Geo^  IV.  Again,  Elizabeth  Christina  Ulrica, 
daughter  of  the  above  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  married  her  first  cousin,  William,  Prince  of 
Prussia  (from  whom  she  was  divorced)  and  their  only 
child  Frederica  Ulrica,  married  the  Duke  of  York,  broths 
of  George  IV,  and  grandson  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  A^lo-Pmssiaa  marriages  were  not  hiq>py,  and  the 
two  last  named  have  left  no  oescendants. 

The  fourth  Queen  of  Prussia,  Elizabeth  Christina  of 
Brunswick,  was  married  to  Frederick,  Prince  Koyal  of 
Prussia,  when  she  was  eighteen  and  the  Prince  twenty- one. 
Though  he  had  consented  to  marry  Elizabeth  at  his  father's 
desire,  yet  he  had  determined  never  to  regard  her  as  his  wife ; 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  Mends,  "Jetne  memerais  ;  apres, 
voila  qui  est  fait,  et  bonjour,  Madame,  et  bon  chemn"-^ 
She  was  wholly  unauited  to  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  li- 
terary tastes  like  Frederick,  who  has  been  sumamed  the 
Great;  for  she  was  utterly  untaught,  except  mere  reading  and 
writing,  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  so  unable  to  express 
herself  that  she  could  not  reply  to  the  commonest  question 
save  by  a  monosyllable,  yes  or  no ;  so  that  she  had  the  ap- 

•  Prioce  of  Wale*, 
f  I  will  marry  ;  after  that  it  u  done,  and  good  daj,  madamer  wd 

&  good  jouriiey. 
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pearanoe  of  an  idiot.  fVederick  called  her  "  the  dumb 
lady/'andhis  mother  termedher"  Guenuche,"*  and  said  she 
was  as  dull  as  a  bundle  of  straw.  Frederick  loved  dancing, 
poor  Elizabeth  had  not  an  idea  of  that  accomplishment :  a 
dancing  master  was  engaged  for  her,  but  she  made  no  pro- 
gress ;  elle  danse  comme  une  Oie,-f  was  the  moto£  Uie  Prus- 
aian  Court. 

In  person  Elizabetii  was  venr  pleasing.   She  had  delicate 

features,  afinecomplexion,brightblne  (but  inexpressive)  eyes, 
hit  hair  that  curled  naturally,  a  beautifully  formed  mouth 
but  black  irregular  teeth.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  slight, 
but  awry,  and  she  stooped  considerably.  The  personal 
remarks  upon  her  by  her  royiJ  sisters-in-law  (recorded  by 
the  Mfurgravine  of  Bareith)  are  too  gross  to  be  repeated ; 
thepoor  bride  had  fallen  into  mikind  liands. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth  at  first  resided  at  Ruppin,  where 
the  prince  was  under  the  surveillance  of  a  general  officer, 
and  his  table  was  very  poorly  supplied  by  Ms  father.  After- 
wards they  removed  to  Bheinsbe^f  a  chateau  with  pleasant 
gardens ;  there  Frederick  had  more  liberty  and  more  en- 
jovment ;  he  gave  gay  supper  parties  to  his  friends,  and 
Elizabeth  had  hm*  card  table.  But  the  prince  and  princess 
lived  as  strangers  to  each  other ;  they  never  met  except  at 
meals ;  he  rarely  spoke  to  her  ;  when  he  did  she  was  so 
much  dismayed  that,  instead  of  replying,  she  burst  into 
tears,  to  his  great  annoyance ;  therefore  he  ceased  to  notice 
her  farther  than  1^  a  bow  OQ  sitting  down  to  table  and  on 
rising  from  it. 

When  Frederick  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  gave  Eliza- 
beth Schdnhausen  for  a  residence,  but  never  went  thither 
himself  save  once,  in  1744,  when  his  sister  Ulrica  was 
married  to  tiie  King  of  Sweden.  Subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  presented  his  queen  with  the  Castle 
ofMonbijou,  where  he  attended  her  conrt  regularly  on  her 
birth  day,  and  remained  half  an  hour ;  that  was  the  only 
day  in  the  year  on  which  he  left  off  his  military  boots  and 
wore  shoes  and  silk  stockings. 

Afler  Elizabeth  became  Queen,  her  necessarily  extended 


*  An  ape. 

♦  «'  She  dances  like  a  goon*"  an  exprearion  yery  dMcriptire  of  heavy 
avkwardnesa. 

Hi 
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intercourse  with  the  world  gave  her  more  e&ae  of  maDnerr 
and  more  readiness  of  expression.  She  spoke  a  little 
more,  and  her  character  was  hetter  known  and  appreciated ; 
even  Frederick  learncdto  speak  of  her  with  respect,  and  to  do 
justice  to  her  good  qualities.  She  was  mild,  modest,  pioos 
and  vciy  bnucvolent.  It  then  appeared  that  she  was  not 
the  fool  she  ^vas  thought  to  be  ;  she  compiled,  and  caused 
to  be  printed,  a  book  of  devotion,  which  she  dedicated  to 
her  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  in  an  affec- 
tionate and  touching  epistle  :  and  her  laige  and  nnmerom 
charities  were  very  juoiciouBly  regulated.  She  had  an  old 
Chamberlain,  Baron  Von  Muller,  whose  passion  for  gana- 
bling  reduced  him  to  the  direst  want;  the  Queen  prevailed 
on  him  to  allow  her  the  manj^ment  of  his  salary;  she 
paid  monthly  all  his  expenses,  ooard,  fuel,  servants,  &c., 
provided  him  with  clothing,  and  then  gave  him  the  surplus 
as  pocket  money,  and  to  indulge  himself  with  an  excite- 
ment wliich  he  could  not  live  without,  but  which  under  the 
Queen's  restraining  hand  could  no  longer  be  ruinous  to 
him.  When  her  Majesty's  friends  spoke  to  her  of  the 
trouble  she  took  for  a  man  whose  character  was  every  way 
contemptible,  she  replied.  "And  for  that  very  reason,  if  / 
do  not  take  care  of  him  who  will  ?  " 

Her  court  was  sunple  and  frugal  in  the  extreme.  Thie- 
bault  relates  that  a  jocular  Frenchman,  M.  Gharpentier 
observed  lu  him,  "  The  queen  has  a  grand  c:ala  to-night, 
for  as  I  passed  the  castle  1  saw  an  old  lamp  nghted  on  the 
staircase."  Iler  suppers  were  so  ill  supplied  uiatmany  of 
tlie  quests  could  obtain  nothing  but  a  small  biscuit,  or  a 
single  preserved  cherry  ;  and  were  obliged  to  sup  at  home 
after  their  return  to  BerUn. 

Elizabeth's  life  was  most  monotonous  :  she  had  no 
amusement  but  cards  :  and  her  excursions  were  limited 
to  Schonhansen,  and  Charlotteahui^ ;  and  (but  rarely)  to 
Berlin.  The  King  never  invited  her  to  Potsdam,  thon^ 
she  had  the  strongest  wish  to  see  his  celebrated  Palace  <tf 
Sans  Souci.  On  one  occasion,  when  her  brotiier,  Prioce 
Ferdinand,  came  to  Berlin,  lust  as  Frederick  was  setting 
out  for  Silesia,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  King  requestr 
ing  liim  to  visit  Sans  Souci,  where  orders  were  left  for  his 
reception,  and  adding  that  the  Queen  might  accompany 
him  if  she  wished.  '  But  Elizabeth  replied  with  an  onex- 
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ected  degree  of  spirit,  that  since  bis  Majesty  had  never 
eigned  to  inTite  her  whoa  he  was  at  Sana  Souci  himself, 
she  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  go  thither. 

This  Queen  of  '*  a  rayless  royalty,"  was,  however,  never 
mortified  by  the  triomphB  of  a  rival :  the  King  had  uo 
"  female  finend/'  She  had,  also,  a  consolation  in  tlie  occa- 
eional  company  of  her  sister  Louisa  Amelia,  who  was 
married  to  William  Augustus,  the  next  brother  of  the 
King.  She  was  a  placid,  amiable  woman,  and  lived  much 
retired :  but  Frederick  disliked  her  as  the  sister  of  iiis  Queen 
whom  he  deserted,  and  as  the  wife  of  his  brother 
whom  he  despised  for  not  having  the  same  military  talents 
as  himself.  His  manners  were  sufficiently  cold  to  Louisa 
during  the  life  of  his  brother ;  but  oiter  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1758,  he  never  vouchsafed  the  least  notice  to  his 
■widowed  sister-in-law. 

Frederick  died  in  1786 :  he  did  not  even  ask  a  last  inter- 
view with  his  neglected  Queen  ;  she  survived  him  eleven 
years,  dying  in  January,  17D7,  aged  eighty-two. 

William  Augustus  Prince  of  Prussia,  next  brother  of 
Fredrick  the  Great,  having  died  before  the  latter,  Frederick 
William,  the  son  of  William  Augustus,  and  of  Louisa  of 
Brunswick,  became  heir  to  the  childless  King,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  William  11 .  WiUiam  was  very  tall,  and  robust, 
handsome  with  an  open  countenance ;  like  his  uncle  and  pre- 
decessor Frederic,he  was  fond  of  music,  and  played  well  on  the 
Violoncello,  buthe  was  licentious,  extravagant,  and  unami- 
able.  'While  he  was  Prince  Hoyal  the  lung  kept  him  un- 
der strict  military  discipline,  and  himself  selected  a  wife 
for  his  nephew.  The  lady  was  Elizabeth  Christina  Ulrica, 
daughter  of  the  King's  beloved  sister,  Charlotte,  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  and  was  consequentiy  niece  by  the  father's 
side  to  IVederic's  forsaken  Qn^.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  1767,  and  proved  very  unfortonate.  The  Prince  Boyal 
was  addicted  to  gallantiies,  the  number  and  notoriety  of 
which  incensed  his  Princess,  a  handsome,  lively,  intelligent, 
and  high-spirited  woman  ;  she  conceived  a  hatred  fur  him, 
and  fo^tting  every  consideration  of  self-respect,  and  reli- 
gion, in  the  froizy  of  her  resentment,  with  a  strange,  but 
not  unc(»nmon  inconsisteney,  she  yielded  to  the  same  guilt 
(bnt  not  to  the  same  extent)  that  she  condemned  in  him, 
md  descended  to  a  criminal  intrigue  with  a  Chamberlain  of 
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the  Court.  Her  younger  brother,  Prince  William  of  Bruna- 
wick,  who  tenderly  loved  her,  and  deeply  pitied  her  for  ihe 
wrongs  ehe  endured  from  her  huBbana,  was  drawn  in  step 
by  6tep,  insensibly  to  become  the  confidant  of  her  fall.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind  whUe  she  was  still  in- 
nocent :  and  afterwards  he  strove  to  conceal  her  criminality 
while  trying  to  win  her  from  a  continuance  in  it. 

But  his  efforts  were  fruitless  :  at  a  masked  ball  at  court, 
griven  in  honoor  of  a  birth  day»  an  unknown  mask  led  the 
Prince  Boyal  of  Prussia  aside,  and  revealed  to  him  his 
wife's  intrigue.  William,  exasperated,  complained  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  a  divorce.  But  Frederick  loved  his 
niece  both  for  his  sister,  her  mother's  sake,  and  for  her  own ; 
her  intelligence  and  vivacity  amused  him,  and  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  dullness  of  h^  queen  abd  her 
sister  Lonisa :  therefore  he  sought  to  dissuade  William  from 
his  purpose,  engaging  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  offence. 


to  all  the  crownfed  heads  in  Europe ;  and  Frederic  was 
obliged  to  sanction  an  investigation,  which  resulted  in  clear- 
ly proving  the  g^ilt  of  the  princess.  She  was  divorced, 
ana  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Custrin,  where  Firederie 
himself,  when  Prince  Royal,  had  been  confined  by  his  fa- 
ther, William  Ist.  The  only  amusement  of  the  princess 
consisted  in  placing  chairs  in  rows  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  performing  among  them  the  figures  of  English  country 
dances.  After  two  years  she  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
re-taken.  She  supported  her  imprisonment  with  firoiness, 
and  retained  her  vivacity.  Wnen  her  former  hustnnd 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  she  enjoyed  thence  forward  more 
liberty,  and  greater  indulgence.  She  was  afterwards  re- 
movell  to  Stettin,  where  she  died  in  1840,  aMd  95. 

Her  brother  William  incurred  the  king's  diapleasure  for 
not  having  apprised  him  of  the  Princess's  levity,  and  given 
him  an  opportnni^  of  checking  the  evil  in  the  bud. 
Frederic  accused  him  of  complicity,  and  ordered  him  to 
join  his  regiment  (in  the  king's  service)  and  not  to  quit  it 
again.  With  diflBcuIty  the  prince  obtained  leave  lo  resign ; 
he  then  entered  the  Russian  Army,  and  served  under 
Romanzow.  In  a  severe  campaign  he  was  seized  with  a 
quinsejS  wliich  was  aggravated  by  distress  of  mind,  and 
soon  proved  fatal.   In  the  will  that  he  left  he  says,  "  I  de- 


But  the 


■persuadable,  and  threatened  to  appeal 
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mand,  as  an  act  of  justice  due  to  me,  I  commeDd  as 
far  as  I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  that  all  my  MSS.* 
shall  be  deposited,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  not  that  I  consider  them  as  worthy  of  such 
an  honour,  but  that  posterity  may  know  in  what  manner  I 
passed  the  time  which  I  have  been  accused  of  consecrating 
to  the  vilest,  most  absurd,  and  most  odious  of  intrigues. 

One  daughter  was  the  only  child  of  the  short-lived 
union  between  William,  and  Elizabeth  Christina ;  she  was 
named  Frederica  Ulrica,  and  in  1791,  was  married  at  the 
age  of  24,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  from  political  reasons, 
lor  the  bridegroom's  heart  was  not  in  the  match ;  and  it  was 
very  distastetul  to  his  father,  George  3rd,  who  felt  by  no 
means  satisfied  of  the  bride's  legitimacy,  and  was  ill  pleased 
at  receiving  a  daughter-in-law  whose  mother  was  living  in 
confinement  in  consequence  of  her  immorality.  This  mar- 
riage did  not  secure  peace  between  England  and  Prussia, 
nor  happiness  between  the  wedded  pair.  The  Duchess  of 
York  was  plain  almost  to  ugliness,  and  very  eccentric :  but 
good,  unaffected,  and  charitable ;  her  virtues  scarcely  ob- 
tained for  her  the  cold  respect  of  a  libertine  husband,  who 
openly  preferred  the  most  worthless  women.  The  duchess 
lived  in  great  retirement ;  her  chief  predilection  was  for 
ittle  dogs,  of  which  she  always  had  several  about  her ;  she 
was  childless  ;  a  lonely  women,  a  deserted  wife. 

William  of  Prosaia  in  two  yearo  after  his  divorce  from 
Elizabeth  Christina,  married  Louisa  Frederica,  Princess  of 
Ilesse  Dannetadt,  a  mild,  virtuous,  amiable  woman ;  middle 
sized,  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  but  not  handsome.  To 
Frederic  the  Qreat  she  was  not  acceptable ;  he  could  not 
forgive  her  for  taking  the  place  (though  justly  fori'eited)  of 
hu  favorite  niece ;  he  was  always  unkind  to  her,  and  fre> 
qaently  took  occasion  to  mortify  her  in  public. 

Frederic  dying  in  1786,  Frederica  Louisa  became  6tU 
Queen  of  Pnieaia ;  her's  was  a  melancholy  royalty ;  she  was 
ill  farted  by  the  king  when  she  was  Princess  of  Prussia, 
and  by  her  husband  at  all  times,  Queen  and  Princess.  The 
immoralities  of  WUliam  Snd  were  of  such  gross  licentious- 
ness that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  toucmng  upon  them. 
Mirabeau's  history  of  this  monarch's  court  is  so  full  of 


*  The  prince  had  some  abitities,  and  waa  fond  of  litrrar;  com- 
position. 
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abomiiiAtions,  as  to  staler  belief ;  but  if  one  tenth  be  trae, 
the  tone  that  pervaded  it  mast  have  been  of  the  most  ze- 

Tolting  groasness. 

Vice  paraded  ia  triumph ;  one  mistress  gaoceeded  another, 
sometimes  two  or  three  bore  sway  at  the  same  time,  and 
obtained  titles  and  treaeurea  for  tiiemselves.  and  pensions 
and  places  for  their  creatures ;  md  vereiauded,  and  caressed, 
even  br  the  king's  female  relations.  There  was  a  Madem- 
oiselle Vosa  on  whom  large  sumswere  lavishedj  and  to  whom 
regal  honours  were  paid ;  there  was  a  Countess  Donhoff, 
called  "  Hebe,"  who  iiad  the  audacity  to  profess  herself 
marned  to  the  king,  by  the  left  hand,  with  the  permission 
of  the  qneral  She  took  a  dictatorial  air  with  the  ehildrm  of 
the  queen,  assumed  the  airs  of  royalty,  and  often  moved 
Freoerica  Louisa  to  tears. 

On  breaking  with  the  Countess  Donhoff  the  king  settled  a 
large  pension  on  her,  and  renewed  a  former  liaison  with  a 
Madame  Eietz,  whom  he  created  Countess  of  Lich- 
tenau.  This  woman  took  upon  her  to  exclude  the  queen 
wholly  irom  the  king's  chamber  during  an  illness  with  which 
he  was  attacked,  ohe  was  introduced  at  court  with  ozvat 
splendour ;  and  the  broken  spirited  queen  was  compelled  to 
present  her  with  her  portrait  set  in  diamonds ;  she  com- 
pletely set  Frederica  Louisa  aside^  and  tyrannized  over  her. 
In  1797  she  had  an  opera  performed  at  her  house,  and  in- 
sisted  on  the  attendance  of  the  queen,  her  eldest  son  and 
his  wife  (the  late  king  of  Prussia  and  the  beautiful  Louisa 
of  Mecklenbmvh.)  The  countess  displl^ed  more  diamonds 
than  the  royal  ladies,  and  received  William's  marked  hom- 
^e.  In  June,  the  same  year,  when  the  queen  went,  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  to  a  petty  watering  place,  called  Friesen- 
wald,  for  her  health,  the  Countess  Lichtenau  paraded  at  the 
famous  spa  of  Fyrmont,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  suite. 
At  a  dinner  given  by  the  people  of  Berlin  to  the  king,  the 
queen  absented  herself  on  the  plea  of  illness ;  and  the  Coun- 
tess Liclitenau  assumed  her  majesty's  place  by  William'a 
express  desire ;  he  even  went  so  for  as  to  compel  his  royal 
heir  to  kiss  the  hands  of  his  shameless  concubine. 

When  William  was  on  his  death  bed,  and  the  countess 
was  supporting  him  in  her  arms,  be  made  signs  to  have  his 
wife  ana  eldest  son  sent  away ;  the  quel's  spirit  had  been 
■o  subdued,  her  self-respect  so  tnmpled  ou^  that  she  fell 
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on  the  neck  of  the  profligate  woman,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  care  of  the  kmg  I  The  Crown  Prince  looked  on  with 
contempt,  but  maoeno  remark.  Madame  Lichtenau,  how- 
ever, was  fast  asleep  when  the  king  breathed  his  last.  On 
the  accesaioii  of  the  prince  he  cansed  the  countess  to  be 
arrested  and  imprlBoned ;  and  she  died  desei-tcd  and  im- 
poverighed  in  X8S0,  having  survived  William  Uie  2nd 
years. 

The  6th  Queen  of  Prussia  was  the  beautlftil  and  amiable 
Louisa  Augusta,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Louis  of  Mock- 
lenbui^h  Strelitz,  and  niece  of  England's  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  was  the  dster  of  Louisa's  father.  The  lovely  pi-incess 
was  bom  at  HanovCT  in  1776,  and  was  but  six  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  mother,  Frederica  Caroline,  a  Princ(;3s  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt ;  whose  place  was  supplied  in  a  year  after 
by  her  own  sister,  Charlotte  Wilhelmina.  Hut  the  step- 
mother aunt  died  in  1785,  two  years  after  her  maimii;e; 
and  Louisa  was  thenceforward  brought  up  by  her  patenitJ. 
grandmother,  a  highly  accomplished  woman,  Maria  Louisa 
Albertina,  a  countess  of  linange  Heidesheim,  and  widow 
of  Prince  Qeoi^e  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  when  Louisa  was  19,  she  accom- 
panied her  grandmother,  and  her  younger  sister  Frederica,  to 
Frankfort,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  Frederic 
William,  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  who  had  arrived  there 
with  his  brother,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  their  father, 
William  2nd.  Louisa's  grace  and  beauty  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  Crown  Prince  ;  and  her  sister 
Frederica,  then  but  15,  attracted  his  brother,  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  musical  abilities. 
The  doable  betrothal,  by  exchange  of  rings,  took  place  in 
April. 

On  the  S3rd  of  December  liOuisa  made  her  public  entry 
into  Berlin  ;  and  on  Christmas  Eve  her  wedding  was  solem- 
nized with  great  splendour,  and  the  festivals  that  followed 
were  magnificent.  At  a  Bridal  Banquet,  in  tlic  Knight's 
Hall,  the  stately  and  national  torch  dance  was  performed. 
It  was  beaded  by  18  Ministers  of  State,  two  and  two,  hold- 
ing lai^e  wax  lights ;  the  king  led  the  bride,  and  the  Prince 
Boyal  the  two  queens  (his  mother,  and  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Frederick  the  Great)  the  rest  of  the  coart  followed  in 
pairs,  promenaded  the  suite  of  rooms  (keepmg  time  to  the 
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iniisic)  and  returned  to  the  Knight's  HaU.  Loaisa  loved 
dancing  (in  which  she  excelled)  and  waa  ahle  to  indulge  ha 
taste,  as  the  Prussian  Court  vaa  then  very  gav.  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reigning  sultana,  Countess  Lichtenau. 
But  the  presence  of  such  a  person  must  hare  been  a  source 
of  great  displeasure  to  a  pare  minded  woman  like  Louisa ; 
she  enjoyed,  however,  aooie  indemnity  in  the  aoeiety  of  her 
young  sister  Frederioa,  and  her  husband  Ixrais  Ferdinand. 

On  the  death  of  William  2nd  in  November,  1797,  the  new 
king  and  queen,  Frederick  William  and  Louisa,  purified 
the  court ;  and  for  the  ensuing  nine  years  they  enjoyed  a 
life  of  tranquil  happiness,  devotedly  attached  to  each  oth^, 
and  to  their  children,  and  sharing  together  their  oecupatioiu, 
and  their  recreations.  The  king  employed  himself  with 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  waa  materiallT 
assisted  by  his  intelligent  and  amiable  queen.  They  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading  together  the  works  of  Augnstoa 
Lafontaine  of  Halle,  the  German  Novelist ;  on  whom  the 
king  bestowed  solid  marks  of  the  gratification  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  writings. 

But  a  cloud  came  over  the  snnshine.  In  November,  1805, 
Frederick  William  had  been  induced  by  Alexander  of  Russia 
to  ioin  the  general  coalition  against  France ;  yet  in  the 
following  month  he  was  led  to  a  convention  with  France ; 
and  after  ceding  some  of  his  territories  to  Bavaria,  and 
some  to  France,  he  received  as  a  compensation  from  Napo- 
leon a  gift  which  waa  not  Ais  to  give,  the  EUectorate  of 
Hanov^,  the  ancestral  territory  of  that  severely  to  whose 
son  (the  Duke  of  York)  the  kmg  of  Prussia's  sister  was 
married  (as  we  have  before  observed.)  England  went  to  war 
with  Prussia  for  the  recovery  of  Htraover :  and  then  followed 
the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  that  was  so  destructive 
to  the  latter ;  Louisa's  was  the  energetic  spirit  in  this  colli- 
sion, in  contrast  with  the  vacillations  of  the  king,  whose 
character  is  described  in  the  Grenville  Letters,  published 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Lord  Halmsbory  writes  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  "  I  know  from  experience  the  wet- 
ness of  his  (the  king's)  character,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  gives  way  to  the  last  advice."  Mr  T.  Grenville 
remarks ;  "  the  king  is  well  disposed  in  bis  general  inten- 
tions, but  having  no  original  ideas  of  liis  own,  nm  habits  of 
forming  his  own  judgement."  The  queen  thought  die  ynr 
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a  necessity ;  and  full  of  German  feeling,  she  considered  an 
union  amongst  all  Germans  (of  whatever  states)  to  be  the 
host  secarity  for  universal  Germany.  Her  sentiments  were 
the  same  as  those  that  animated  the  spirited  war  songs  of 
Komer,  Amdt,  Biickert,  Schenkendorf,  Ac. 

But  the  star  of  Napoleon  prevailed.  At  the  outset,  in 
October,  1806,  the  Pmssian  army  was  routed  at  Saalfield, 
and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  killed.  Misfortunes  fol- 
lowed in  quick  Buccession,  Prussia  was  crushed  to  atoms, 
all  her  important  fortresses  taken,  her  army  destroyed,  her 
king  a  fugitive.  Louisa  accompamed  her  husbana  in  all 
his  wandering,  and  retired  with  him  to  Memel,  and  con- 
soled and  animated  him  in  his  affliction. 

Prussia  was  glad  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  terms.  At 
the  momentous  meeting  at  Tilsit  (in  July,  le07)  between 
Napoleon  and  Frederick  William,  Lonisa  exerted  all  her 
powers  of  fascination  (and  they  were  great)  to  obtain  some 
concessions,  and  especially  the  restoration  of  the  important 
Ibrtress  of  Magdebui^.  But  Napoleon  was  firm;  as  he 
afterwards  observed  to  Josephine,  he  could  not  afford  to 
make  sacrifices  to  gallantry.  On  sitting  down  to  dinner 
he  offered  Louisa  a  beautifol  rose  ;  she  hesitated,  then  re- 
collecting herself  she  took  it  saying,  "  But  at  least  with 
Magdeburg  ?"  Yet  he  replied  coldly,  "  But  I  must  observe 
to  your  M^esty,  that  it  is  /  who  present,  and  you  who 
receive."  He  dreaded  (as  did  Talleyrand)  the  influence 
of  her  sturpassing  charms,  and  hurried  the  negociaUons  to 
a  dose;  and  the  treaty  so  disastrous  to  Prussia  was  signed 
that  night,  to  the  queen's  dismay,  when  she  leamea  the 
fact  next  morning.  Napoleon  said  of  her,  "  The  Queen  of 
Prussia  was  unquestionably  gifted  with  many  happy  re- 
sources ;  she  possessed  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  had 
many  excellent  capabilities.  It  was  she  who  really  reigned 
for  more  than  fifteen  years." 

The  king  lost  half  Lis  dominions,  and  the  lYench  occu- 
pied the  remainder,  and  by  their  exactions  reduced  the 
state  to  bankruptcy.  The  king  and  queen  lived  in  exceed- 
ing poverty,  sometimrai  at  Memel,  sometimes  at  Konlgs- 
bei^ :  they  coined  their  plate,  borrowed  where  they  could, 
dispensed  with  attendants,  and  suffered  the  utmost  priva- 
tions. Frederick  William  tiiought  of  resigning ;  but  his 
true-hearted  wife  encouraged  him  to  support  nis  misfortunes 
with  fortitude  and  dignity. 
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Onca  again,  in  160S,  at  Erfurt,  she  made  a  fniitleas 
attempt  on  Napoleon  to  recover  Magdebo^.  His  answer 
was,  "  yon  are  a  very  beautiful  queen^  bat  Magdeburg  ia 
worth  a  hundred  queens."  The  loas  of  this  fortiesa  preyed 
BO  much  upon  her  mind,  that  adopting  the  words  of  our 
Queen  Mary  on  the  loss  of  Calais,  she  often  declared 
that  after  her  death  the  name  of  Magdeboig  would  be 
found  upon  her  heart  in  letters  of  blood. 

The  French  evacuated  Berlin  at  the  close  of  1808 ;  the 
king  and  queen  returned  in  peace  and  hope  to  their  capital 
on  uie  S3rd  December,  1809,  the  anniversary  of  Lonisa'a 
joyful  entry  as  an  aiHanced  bride. 

But  the  poison  of  long  and  deep  sorrow  was  undermining 
the  constitution  of  the  oeautiful  and  beloved  queen.  In 
July,  1810,  she  went  to  Strelitz,  on  a  visit  to  her  father ; 
but  she  became  very  ill  at  the  Castle  of  Hohenzieritz.  Her 
sister  Fredeiioa  was  with  her,  no  longer  the  widow  of  Lonii 
Ferdinand,  but  re-married  to  the  Prince  of  Solms  Braunfels. 
An  express  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  arrived  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  wife's  death :  in  his  arms  and  supported 
by  her  sister,  she  died  calmly  and  religioasly  on  the  19th 
July,  1810,  aged  35.  Her  malady  was  ascertained  to  be 
polypus  of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  grief.  Ret  body  was 
conveyed  to  its  resting  place,  at  Cnarlottenbni^,  on  the 
S3d  of  December,  1810,  the  seventeenth  aoniveisary  of 
her  bridal  entry  into  Berlin.  Her  mausoleum  is  in  the 
gardens  of  Charlottenburg :  a  Doric  temple  shaded  by  cy- 
presses and  willows.  Within,  on  a  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble  lies  the  statue  of  the  queen  (the  work  of  the  Kah>- 
tor  Kanch) :  it  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance.  The 
features  are  calm  and  benevolent :  the  hands  folded  on  the 
bosom,  the  limbs  in  the  easy  repose  of  sleep  (not  of  de^.) 
Iluther  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  indnlge 
Ms  intense  affliction  through  hours  of  aolitade ;  and  thither 
he  annually  brought  his  children  to  lay  memorial  wreaths 
upon  their  mother's  tomb  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  14  years,  the  King,  at  the  age  of  £4, 
sought  a  companion  for  his  lonely  heart  and  married 
(morganatically)  the  young  Countess  of  Harracb,*  created 
Princess  of  Ijeignits,  who,  though  the  King's  wifia,  was 

.*  Shd  wu  thea  twent^-fuur. 
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aerer  his  Qaeen  (according  to  Germfto  etiquette)  nor  her 
ehildren  Boyal,  though  Intimate.  This  union  seems  to 
have  b^oug^tt  the  King  all  the  quiet  happiness  he  expected  : 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  his  affectionate  remembrance  of 
Queen  Louisa  never  suffered  any  diminution  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place,  Juue  7th,  1840. 

The  present  and  7th  Queen  of  ProBsia,  Elisabeth  Louisa, 
is  daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria  (de- 
ceased in  18S5)  by  his  second  wife,  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Baden.  The  four  first  children  of  that  Eoyal  Bavarian 
marriage  were  four  dangbters,  two  pair  of  twins :  the  first 
pair,  bom  in  1801,  being  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  imd  Amelia, 
married  to  John,  Prince  of  Saxony ;  the  second  pair  bom 
in  1805,  Sophia  married  to  Francis  Charles,  Arcnduke  of 
Austria,  and  Mary,  Queai  of  Saxony.  Her  Prussian 
Majesty  was  sister  of  Louis,  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  the 


lauded  King  of  Greece. 

The  Queen  of  Prnaaia  was  married  at  Berlin  in  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  to  Frederick  William  Srd,  then  Prince  Koyal. 
She  is  a  qniet  imd  nn-remarkable  personage :  perhaps  the 
moat  prononeS  trait  in  her  character  is  her  dislike  to  the 
English :  she  underatands  the  language  but  does  not  avail 
herself  of  her  ability  to  speak  it,  in  order  to  avoid,  as 
mncli  as  possible,  any  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  un- 
favoured nation.  She  ia  childless,  and  that  must  be  a 
greater  grief  in  the  case  of  Royalty  (or  rich  inheritance, 
or  illustrious  name)  than  in  perhaps  any  other  circumstances. 
It  is  said  that  her  mind  was  deeply,  sadly,  and  enduringly 
depressed  by  the  commotions  of  1848 — but  we  can  justiy 
speak  no  dictum,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  on  the  lot  of 
any  one  who  is  yet  Hring.  "Who,*'  said  the  Qre:!ian  Sage, 
**  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  deaUi  V  uad  so  sings  the 
Latin  B(ud — 


And  now,  a  few  words  upon  the  Authors  whose  works 
have  furnished  our  text.  Vamhagen  Von  Enae  ("  Life  of 
Sophia  Chariotte,  Queen  of  Prussia")  is  profeesedly  the 


"  Ultima  semper 
Expectanda  dies  homini  dicique  beatns 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaqae  ftmera  debet.' 


Ovid. 
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pflnegyriat  of  the  pliilosophic  Queeu,  of  whom  he  writes 
truly  con  amore :  yet  he  is  not  dishonestly  biassed  :  he 
permits  us  to  see  how  Charlotte  stubbornly  resisted  the 
affection,  the  admiration,  nay,  the  lorer-Uke  wooing  of 
her  husband,  to  whose  character  the  biographer  renders 
justice.  He  does  not  conceal  from  his  r^er  Charlotte's 
abnegation  of  her  proper  position,  as  wife,  Electress,  and 
Queen,  for  the  selfish  pursuit  of  her  own  individual  tastes ; 
and  he  lays  before  us  some  of  her  letters  which  would  have 
been  suppressed  by  any  one  who  was  anxious  to  show  only 
the  best  side. 

Frederick  the  Second,  in  his  "  Memoires  de  Branden- 

boui^,"  piqued  himself  on  holding  an  impartial  pen,  and  if 
coldness  of  style  be  a  proof  of  impartidity,  he  did  not 
deceive  himseu*.  But  Ms  short  portraiture  of  the  second 
Queen  of  PrnB8ia,8ophia  Louisaf  of  MecklenbourgSchwerin, 
is  all  gloom ;  he  does  not  throw  into  it  one  brightening 
touch,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  seems  desirous  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  of  those  peculiarities  in  her  disposition, 
mind,  ana  mannera,  which  rendered  her  union  with  fVeder- 
ick  the  First  so  unfortunate. 

It  would  be  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  faults  of 
Sophia  Dorothea  and  her  husband,  would  have  been  treated 
wim  filial  leniency  by  their  daughter's  pen — tm  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  dragged  forward  into  the  most  glaring  light.  The 
Margravine  of  Eareith  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
satire,  that  we  feel  a  conviction  all  her  portraits  must  be 
more  or  less  caricatures :  she  spares  no  one,  her  parents,  her 
sisters,  her  brother  Frederick,  the  family  of  her  husband, 
JViademoiselle  de  Poelnitz,  the  favoorite  of  her  grandmotiier. 
Queen  Gluu'lotte — all  are  punted  with  the  coarsest  of  col- 
ours, and  the  roughest  of  brushes ;  in  her  pf^es  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  any  idea  of  principle,  virtue,  or  common 
decency  of  manners. 

Yet  the  Ma^ravine's  pictures  of  William  the  First  and 
Sophia  Dorothea,  are  greatly  corroborated  by  Dieudonn^ 
Thiebault,  who  as  Professor  of  Belles  Ijettres,  in  the 
Royal  Acadamy  of  Berlin,  and  enjoying  the  notice  of  Fred- 
erick the  Second,  was  wisely  determined  to  see  only  en 
couleur  de  rose  all  that  related  to  the  family  history  of  his 
Kingir  Patron.  Diaoreetiv  laudatory,  he  takes  care  to  bring 
out  all  that  is  commendable — and  especially  in  the  instance 
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of  Frederick's  deserted  Queen,  which  is  much  to  his  credit, 
as  sAe  could  in  no  wise  influence  his  interests.    Yet  even 


of  WiUiam  to  compreliend  his  wife's  melancholy  position. 
Thiebault  paints  Aer  with  a  touch  far  more  delicate  and  for- 
bearing than  her  daughter's  ;  still,  in  looking  at  his  cautious 
outlines,  we  cannot  help  thinking,   "  wnat  a  group  of 


Mirabcau  was  sent  from  France  to  Berlin,  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  in  1786,  at  the  commencement  of  William 
the  Second's  reign  ofprofligacv,  which  broke  the  heart,  and 
still  worse,  crushed  to  the  dust  the  matronly  dignity  of 
Frederica  Louisa.  His  "  Secret  History,"  contained  such 
scandals,  that  the  French  Government  were  afraid  to  permit 
its  publication ;  and  it  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  but 
the  French  Minister,  Montmorin,  paid  the  Author  for  hj^ 
(supposed)  loss.  He  had,  however,  preserved  a  copy,  for 
which  the  booksellers  paid  him  over  again.  In  moat  of  the 
editions  now  current,  whole  passages  are  omitted,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  lines  of  asteri^m — little  stars  that  give 
no  light. 

Madame  de  Berg  (n^e  Countess  Haseler)  who  wrote  a 
memoir  of  the  beautiful  Louisa  of  Prussia,  was  mistress  of 
the  robes  both  to  that  afflicted  queen,  and  to  her  sister 
Frederica,  the  late  queen  of  Hanover  (widow  first  of  Prince 
Ix>ui8  Ferdinand  Of  Prussia,  and  then  of  the  Prince  of  Solms- 
Braunfels.)  Her  little  book  is  an  account  of  the  last  days 
of  Louisa,  and  is  a  pathetic  memorial  of  her  patience  and 
resignation.  Among  the  six  deceased  queens  of  Prussia 
what  a  large  amount  is  there  of  unhappinees !  excepting, 
indeed,  Charlotte,  whose  lot  might  have  been  considered 
peculiarly  blest  but  for  the  one  bitter  drop  in  her  cup,  whicli 
to  her  taste  spoiled  all  else  that  it  contained,  marriage  witli 
a  man  whom  her  heart  utterly  rejected.  The  history  of 
these  royal  ladies  easts  forward  no  pleasant  light  of  antici- 
pation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eames  of  their 
sorrows  are  not  existent  in  the  case  of  England's  princess. 
Unlike  Sophia  Charlotte  she  is  no  disdainful  and  reluctant 
bride.  She  has  not  been  imbued  with  the  gloomy  views  of 
Sophia  Louisa ;  she  has  nut  been  deprived.like  the  ill-trained 
Sophia  Dorothea,  of  a  mother's  watchfulness,  but  on  the 
contrary,  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  exemplary  maternal 


;hof  the  brutality 
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care  and  example  to  fit  JieraKke  for  the  duties  of  wife,  and 

of  queen,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Prfnce 
Frederick  William  is  muck  superior  in  mind  and  manners 
to  the  rouffh  William  the  I.  and  the  dissolute  William  the 
II.  Highly  educated,  unlike  tiie  ignorant  but  amiable 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  she  has  not  tlie  misfortune  of  being 
forced,  as  that  despised  queen,  upon  an  nnvrilling  husband. 
The  afflictions  of  uie  beautiful  Louisa  were  not  occasioned 
by  domestic  circumstances,  but  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  European  aflFairs,  so  peculiar  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  anticipate  (at  least  for  this  generation)  such  a  recurrence 
of  them  as  would  bring  back  the  same  calamities  to  the 
princely  palace  and  the  peasant's  hut.  As  the  rocks  which 
shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  the  Princess  Royal's  prede- 
cessors do  not  lie  along  her  course,  it  may  beh(n)edn)r  her 
that  "  Victoria"  will  be  known  in  history  as  toe  "  happy 
queen  of  Prussia." 

As  for  any  advantage  to  accrue  to  England  as  a  nation 
from  this  Anglo-Pmiso  marriage,  that  is  a  eontingeney, 
and  can  be  but  problematical.  History  records  abundant 
^nAtrite  instancesthat  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  states 
forms  one  of  the  most  fragile  bonds  of  friendship  ;  nay, 
even  sometimes  gives  rise  to  claims  and  encroachments  that 
eventuate  in  hostilities ;  it  can  occasion  the  jarring  quite  as 
much  as  the  tusion  of  interests.  The  policy  of  Prussia  un- 
der Frederick  II.  was  grasping  and  agsressive ;  lat»,  it  has 
been  cautiously  selfish,  on  the  principw  of  "running  with 
the  hare,  and  holding  with  the  hound."  But  "  it  is  never 
too  late  to  mend" ;  a  better  policy  may  be  taught  by  the 
Times  (we  do  not  mean  the  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  old  Father 
Chronos  and  his  progency) — as  we  observed  before,  it  is  too 
early  for  speculations  financial,  commercial  and  political ; 
BO  we  conclude  with  good  wishes  to  the  young  Bride  of  the 
leUs. 
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1.  JSndtff  vpoH  Bdwational  Subfeettf  Sea4  at  the  Ritieatwnal 

QmfereneeofJune,  1857,  usilh  a  short  account  of  the 
objects  and  proceedinga  of  the  Meeting.  Published  bif 
Authority  of  the  Commitiee.  Edited  by  Alfred  Hill, 
Barritter-at-hato :  one  of  the  J/orutrafy  Secretaries. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans  and 
Koberts,  1857. 

2.  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Commissionera  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  (for  the  year  1855,^  wi/h  Appen- 
dices. Vols.  1  and  2.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majeaty.  Dublin ; 
Printed  by  Alexander  Thorn  and  Sons,  87  Abbey-street, 
for  Her  Miije.sty*8  Stationery  Office,  1856. 

The  Statistics  of  the  last  Censns  showed,  that  out  of 
5,000,000  cliiidren  in  England  and  Wales  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  3,000,000  were  absent,  of  whom  only  1,000,000 
were  at  work,  leaving  2,000,000  on  the  streets  graduating  in 
cn'me.  As  to  the  few  kept  at  home  to  assist  in  transacting 
hoosehold  business,  the  number  is  too  insignificant  in  a  ques- 
tion of  snch  magnitude  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  absence  of  children  from  such,  cause  is  generally  only 
temporary,  and  therefore,  the  number  is  not  included  in  the 
statistics  above.  But  even  admitting  the  number  kept  per* 
maneutly  at  home,  to  be  considerable,  we  are  prepared  to  point 
out,  before  the  chise  of  thia  paper,  a  safe  and  simple  remedy. 
The  question  is  not,  how  sh^l  we  provide  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren in  England  and  Wales — but  how  shall  we  provide  chil- 
dren for  the  schools  ?  His  Royal  Highness  thePnnce  Consort^ 
at  the  Meeting  of  tlie  Educational  Conference  held  last  June, 
glancing  at  these  statistics  said,  GenUemen,  these  are  startling 
foots  which  render  it  evident,  that  no  extension  of  the  means 
of  education  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  the  evil  which  lies  at 


time  that  the  country  should  become  thoroughly  awake  to  its 
existence,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  energetically.  To  impress 
this  upon  the  public  mind  is  the  object  of  our  conference. 
Public  opinion  is  the  powerful  lever  winch  in  these  days  moves 
a  people  for  good  or  fur  evil,  and  to  public  opinion  we  must 
therefore  appeal  if  we  would  achieve  any  lasting  and  beneficial 
result.     You,  gentlemen,  will  richly  add  to  the  services  vhich 


the  root  of  the  whole 


be  removed,  and  that  it  is  hi^h 
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yon  have  already  rendered  to  the  noble  cauae^  if  you  will 
prepare  public  o|jiiiion  by  your  inquiry  into  this  state  of  things, 
and  by  discussing  in  your  sections  the  causes  of  it^as  well  as 
the  remedies  which  may  be  within ^onr  reach" 

England  is  a  great  manufactunng  country — long  may  she 
continue  so — her  greatness  as  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
stability  and  e:ccellence  of  her  manufactures,  therefore, 
nothing  must  be  done  which  would  clog  her  free  action  in  this 
respect.  English  factoriesgiTe  employment  to  nearly  1,000,000 
children.  Neither  the  employers  nor  the  parents  would 
be  willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  laboar  of  these  children, 
it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  attempt  force,  and  wliiTe 
pounds,  shiUingSj  and  pence  are  in  the  way,  no  persuasion  vill 
take  any  efTect.  Many  schemes  based  uj)on  tlie  voluntary 
principle  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  evil,  but  none  are 
found  able  to  cope  with  it — and  we  fear  it  will  be  so.  Appeals 
to  employers  in  these  days  of  amazing  competition,  both  home 
and  foreign,  to  give  up  the  1,000,000  children  in  their  em- 
ployment, even  fur  half  the  dav  to  attend  school,  would  if  responded 
to,  paralyze  their  efforts  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
unless  another  1,000,000  of  children  were  found  to  fill  up 
their  places  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  day.  It  does 
not  appear  at  all  probable  that  the  employers,  as  a  body,  could 
ever  be  induced  b^  the  most  tbrillinff  appeals  to  do  any  such 
thing — but  eveu  if  they  were,  would  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren now  employed  be  satisfied  with  half  their  present  wages? 
Doubtless  there  are  some  well  educated  and  Christian  men 
amongst  the  employers  of  England  who  would  tacrifice  a 
great  deal  to  promote  the  education  of  th«r  people ;  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  expect  them  to  do  80,as  their  fasses  would  be 
pocketed  by  their  less  conscientious  competitors  in  trade. 

Many  uf  tlie  ein[jh>yers  voluntarily  tried  the  half-time  system, 
as  it  is  called,  tliat  is,  allowing  the  children  to  school  for  half 
the  day — but  upon  the  best  authority,  the  inspector  of 
factories,  Mr.  Bedgrave,  it  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
partiality  of  its  adoption. 

This  gentleman,  in  bis  paper  on  the  operation  of  the  half- 
time  scheme  in  factories,  read  at  the  Educational  Conferenra, 
states,  that — 

The  tnoat  |)romiQent  of  the  schemes  which  have  hitherto  attracted 
public  attention  are  the  half-time  schemes  and  the  certificate  system. 
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Td  tb«w  ft  aerioas  ofagetition  wmald  at  onee  be  fonnd  in  their  dis- 
crranpemeot  of  labour.  An  employer  ma;  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
half-time  sjstem,  but  he  will  find  many  di£BcuttieB  arise  which  are 
not  easily  surmounted.  In  the  first  place  he  will  require  twice  as 
many  children  as  he  formerly  employed ;  in  the  next  place  he  has  to 
Mtisfy  the  parents  with  half  the  weekly  w^es  for  the  children's 
labour  ;  the  sdiool  fee  has  to  be  provided  for  ;  if  left  to  the  parents 
they  will  too  often  aeglect  and  refuse  to  pay  it ;  if  the  employer  dot?a 
not  exercise  acme  control  over  the  school  attendance  it  will  be 
irregular,  and  the  absences  very  frequent.  But  judging  from  the 
effect -of  the  half-time  system  ID  factories,  employers  wul  cease  to 
employ  young  children  whenever  the  supply  of  children  of  a  riper 
age  is  sufficient,  and  thus  the  half-time  system  would  be  valueless  to 
the  children.  But  the  chief  objection  to  a  voluntary  half-time  or 
certificate  system  would  be  tlie  purtiHiity  of  its  adoption.  If  parents 
presented  a  memorial  to  employers,  urgiug  them  to  adopt  the  half- 
time  or  certificate  STstem,  or  to' postpone  the  age  at  which  children 
would  be  admitted  to  work,  toen  we  might  reasonably  expect 
employers  as  a  body  to  concur  in  such  a  memorial ;  but  can  employers 
of  juvende  labour  m  the  present  day,  when  competition  in  price  is 
most  severe,  a  competition  frequently  depending  upon  the  cheapness 
of  manual  labour,  can  tbey  be  expected  voluntarily  to  restrict  the 
class  from  which  the  cheapest  labour  is  to  be  obtunied. 

We  repeat  the  qoestion,"  can  employers  of  juvenile  labour  ia 
the  present  day,  when  competition  in  price  is  most  severe,  a 
competition  frequent)/  depending  upon  the  cheapness  o( 
manual  labour,  can  they  be  expected  voluntariljf  to  restrict  the 
class  from  which  the  cheapest  labour  is  to  be  obtained  — cer- 
tainly not ;  and  therefore  the  Toluntaty.  adoption  of  such  a 
system  mast  be  partial  so  long  aa  the  employers  of  juvenile 
labour  are  of  a  mijvd  class. 

At  the  filial  meeting  of  the  conference,  it  was  movecl  by  Sir 
J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  that  registration,  certificate,  and  prize 
schemes  have  been  sliown  to  have  been  applied  in  certain 
localities  with  advantage,  and  to  be  worthy  of  mora  extensive 
trial.  Mr.  Baines  seconded,  this  resolution^  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Canon  Girdleslone  and  carried.  It  is  now  six 
months  since  a  more  extensive  trial  of  these  schemes  was  re- 
commended by  the  conference,  and  where,  let  us  ask,  has  a 
further  trial  been  made?  If  all  our  employers  of  juvenile 
labour  were  Prices,  Bagnals,  or  Winfields,  then  indeed 
the  edncation  of  factory  children  would  be  secured.  Such 
men  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  their  duty  to  their  people, 
but  witli  employers  of  another  stamp  the  case  is  diflerent. 
Many  of  our  cm  ployers  have  but  one  idea — how  to  make  moncyi 
and  nothing  will  ever,  we  fear,  entice  them  to  receive  any  other. 
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As  long  therefore  as  existing  circuini>taHoes  continue,  so  long 
is  day  Boliooling  out  of  the  quertion,  for  bojs  emph^ed  during 
f  he  day.  Wemiglit  be  able  to  prrsuade  all  employers  to  open 
night  schools  for  their  people,  by  a  stroufj  appeal  accompanied 
vith  a  plain  proof  that  the  opening  of  such  rohoola  would 
further  their  own  best  interests.  We  vill  allow  one  of  ihein- 
s^vesto  make  the  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  him  to 
prove  by  his  own  practical  experience,  that  it  ia  the  interest  of 
an  employer  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  people.  "  I 
appeal  then  to  the  greet  raanufacturers  of  oar  country,  to  mea 
who  are  gaining  thousands  from  the  labour  of  young  persons. 
Capital  and  influence  have  their  duties;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  distance  between  employer  and  employed,  no  elavation  of 
the  one  can  separate  their  cummop  interests;  and  those  who 
neglect  the  interest  of  others  will  themselves  eventually  suffer. 
If  employers  will  educate  their  people,  their  labour  and  ex- 
pense will  return  ten  fold  into  their  own  bosom ;  they  will  give 
joy,  and  happiness,  and  prosperity,  to  many  a  dark  and  desolat« 
home :  they  will  as  faithful  stewards  discharge  their  duties  j 
and  they  will  be  blessed  and  rewarded  by  him  who  loves 
childreuj  who  wills  not  that  one  should  perish,  and  who  sajs« 
*  inasmuch.as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  tbi^  least  of  theae^ 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.* " 

Your  people  became  attached  to  you.  They  serve  you  fron 
a  love  to  you,  because  they  feel  you  care  for  their  best  interests. 
They  are  not  eye-servants.  /T e  have  no  ttriketi  no  dUordtr, 
I  have  our  lad«  at  my  house  under  perfect  coutrol;  we  cut 
iruat  them,  and  look  upon  thep  all  as  meiubera  of  oar  own 
family.  Workmen  and  children  prove,  by  tlieir  coBdurt,  their 
gratitude ;  and  though  from  knowing  our  own  schools  best,  1 
coutd  speak  more  fully  of  them  did  time  permit,  yet  I  could  go 
away  from  them  and  refer  to  others  in  proof  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  (evening)  factory  schools."  From  the  tes- 
timony of  this  gentleman  (J.  F.  Winfield  Esq.  of  Birmingham), 
it  is  plainly  tlie  interest  of  the  employers  to  proviide  educatiuA 
for  their  people,  and  we  require  nothing  to  convince  us  that  it 
is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  people.  Now  we  know  Bull 
won't  allow  his  liberty  to  be  invaded — Bull  is  right.  But  some 
people  confound  Liiert^  with  Livente*  No  one  enjoys  Hberly 
in  one  sense.  So  long  as  BuU  has  the  enjoyment  of  that  true 
liberty  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately,  vu:  "that  every  juaa 
should  be  left  free  to  dispose  of  his  own  property,  \m  own  time. 
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ri.Kngth,  and  skilly  in  whatever  vsy  he  himself  maj  think  fit, 
provided  he  does  no  wrong  to  his  neighbours,"  we  think  Bull 
will  be  sattsBed,  and  from  wliet  we  know  of  Bull,  he  is  not  at 
all  an  unreasonable  creature. 

Now  when  it  is  dearly  the  comnion  interest  of  employer  and 
employed,  that  education  should  be  provided  by  the  employer 
for  the  employed,  and  when,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some  employers 
through  ignorance  or  prejuducecan  never  understand  all  iheir 
own  interests,  it  certainly  could  never  be  called  an  invasion  of 
their  hberty  to  compel  them  to  net  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
themselves  would  assuredly  chalk  out,  If  they  were  thoroagtily 
enlightennl  as  to  th<»r  own  best  interests. 

Surely  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  aay  to  the  employers, 
you  may  have  the  labour  of  children  up  to  18  years  of  fige, 
each  day  from  6  o'clock,  a.  h.,  till  6  o'clock,  p.  u.,  provided 
they  are  allowed  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 
Yoo  most  register  opposite  the  name  of  each  child  in  your  em- 
^yment.  the  evening  school  which  he  attends,  and  you  must 
forward  a  coi^  of  this  list  to  the  Chief  of  Police  in  your  district ; 
thetronble  won't  be  much,  as  the  one  list  will  probably  last  a  lung 
time.  Of  course  you  are  to  let  the  Chief  of  Police  know  In 
writing  when  any  change  takes  place,  so  that  he  may  I'ave 
always  a  faithful  copy  of  the  one  in  your  own  office.  A*  you 
wilt  find  abuudance  of  lads  willing  to  attend  evening  schools, 
until  they  shall  have  oanied  a  *'  certificate  of  competency/'  * 


•  The  following  might  answer  as  a  form  of  a  Certificate  of 
Competency 

Having  examined  we  certify  that  he  is  able  to  Bead  a 

ttewmaper  with  mm  and  inteWgenet  i  to  write  Irom  Dictation  in  a 
eooa  legible  hand,  with  correct  apellingi  any  pasa^e  in  Archbishop 
Whately'e  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters ;"  to  work  ruuis  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  to  be  familiar  with  Scripture  History, 

,  Inspector  of  Schools. 
I— —  — — — ,  Teacher. 

Name  of  MtotA 

Date   (Seal.) 

The  Certificate  to  he  parchment,  and  a  Register  kept  of  those  to 
whom  Certificates  were  awarded. 

If  would  be  well  to  have  Certificates  of  Honor  issued  to  those 
passing  an  examination  in  English  Qrammar^  Cfeugrapby,  and 
ISnglisn  History,  in  addition  to  the  proficiency  required  above. 

Certiflcatet  of  a  yet  higher  order  might  be  given  to  such  a«  passed 
an  examination  in  the  Fbysiml  Soieoces  as  applied  to  the  arts,  ko. 
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Tou  must  empluy  no  yoiitli  under  IH  years  of  age,  utio  does 
not  atietid  a  night  »:hoolf  or  has  not  obtained  a  *'  certificate  of 
competeiicr.*'  It  is  your  own  interest  to  observe  these  orders, 
and,  tlierefore,  yoa  cannot  in  reason  say  it  is  a  hardship. 

Neither  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  turn  *to  the  boys  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  under  18  years  of  age,  and  say,  "nor 
mds,  as  we  won't  allow  your  employers  to  break  dovn  your 
ronstitution  by  over  working  you,  and  as  we  wish  to  afford 
you  valuable  relaxation  after  your  day's  toil,  *  we  require  yoa 
to  attend  an  evening  school,  until  you  have  arrived  at  the  ags 
of  18  ycnTs,  or  until  you  have  obtained  acertiBcate  of  compe- 
tency. Yuu  must  attend  an  evening  school  every  day,  unless 
picvenleii  by  illness;  in  which  case  you  are  to  produce  a  medical 
doctor^H  uertiBcate  to  excuse  you. 

"  If  you  neglect  these  injunctions,  ynur  employer  cannot  help 
dismissing  you,  and  bestowing  your  situation  on  a  moie  pro- 
mising boy.  Tou  vill  derive  much  benefit  and  avoid  much 
evil,  by  devoting  your  evenings  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind. 
Not  only  will  you  be  going  the  surest  way  to  find  happiness  in 
this  world,  but  you  will  be  making  a  good  preparation  to  secure 
eterual  happiness  iu  the  world  to  come.  Your  parents,  either 
through  greed  or  poverty,  sent  yon  to  work  when  you  should 
have  been  sent  to  school,  and  some  of  your  employers,  if 
allowed,  would  force  you  into  decrepitude  by  over*working  you ; 
so  you  plainly  see  that  these  regulations  are  devised  with  no 
other  aim  than  the  advancement  of  your  own  best  interests,  and 
as  we  know  you  will  be  good  and  faithful  servants  to  your  em- 
ployers, and  peaceable  and  useful  members  of  the  community, 
when  education  clearly  shows  yon  the  common  intere^  of 
society ;  we  gain  other  objects  not  less  desirable,  while  pladng 
restrictions  upon  you,  and  your  employers — restrictions  whidi 
you  yourselves  would  impose,  could  you  see  as  plainly  as  we  do 
the  many  lasting  advantages  which  must*  accrue  to  both  you 
and  to  all  of  us. 

Thia  measure  would  provide  for  tlie  1,000,000  children  en- 


*  Mr.  Horace  Mano,  urging  the  establtBhmeDt  of  Evemog  Schoob, 
vrites — "  It  is  indeed  objected  that  ibe  previous  toil  is  likely  to  no- 
fit  the  child  for  study  ;  but  a  well  conducted  erenin^  school  might 
easily  make  study  bo  attractive  as  to  be  in  truth  a  recreation.** 
We  know  from  actual  observation  that  this  agreeable  state  of  tbiQga 
ia  easily  attained  by  a  skilful  schoolmaster  not  jaded  with  the  toil  of 
a  day  sohool. 
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gaged  in  factories  and  olher  employments.  Nov  let  ns  vee  Iiot 
nre  we  to  reach  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  remaining 

2,000,000 1 

Children  not  employed,  (nearly  2,000,000!)  are  constantly 
idling  on  the  streets,  nnd  are  welUknowti  to  the  |)oUce.  These 
children,  as  we  before  said,  are  graduating  in  crime,  and  if  not 
removed  by  death,  will  in  time  assuredly  become  a  burden  to 
the  State,  aud  a  pest  to  society.  Why  not  inflict  a  fine  upon 
the  parents  for  allowing  society  to  be  exposed  to  such  dan- 
ger?   In  mid-summer,  if  a  policeman  sees  a  dog  unmuzzled. 


is  6ned  by  a  magistrate  for  his  carelessness  in  ex{)0siug  the 
safety  of  the  public,  it  is  a  parallel  case.  The  one  care  will 
do  for  both.  Fine  the  parent,  and  in  a  few  days  all  our  day 
tichools  will  be  filled.  There  is  no  appeal  like  one  to  the 
pocket.  There  is  uo  hardship.  The  Stale  merely  req.aircs  the 
parents  to  take  proper  care  of  their  lawful  chaise,  and  while 
doing  so,  it  only  takes  proper  care  itself,  of  its  own  lawful 
charge — society.  Who  will  say  this  ia  an  invasion  of  tho 
liberty  of  tlie  subject  ?  fudge:  —we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  shortly  hear  people  talking  of  a  man's  liberty  being 
invaded  by  a  police-man  who  collared  him  for  innocently 
amusing  himself  firing  at  Httle  boys  bathing,  or  another  taken 
up  for  letting  mad  dogs  loose  on  the  streets. 

It  is  with  these  worlliless  parents  that  the  lav  must  deal 
in  slcni  severity.  In  the  Beformatory  School  Act,  there  is 
ample  provision  made  to  meet  these  cases.  Neglected  children, 
idling  on  the  streets,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  tlie 
parents  summoned  before  a  magisLrale  wim  is  authuribed  to 
send  the  child  to  a  Reformatory  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
compel  the  parents  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  towards  its 
support  during  the  i>eriod  of  detention.  Perha|>s,  a  fine  would 
be  a  sufficient  admonition  in  the  first  instance.  Of  course  the 
law  to  be  put  in  full  force,  should  the  neglect  be  repeated. 
Parents  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  tlieir  chil- 
dren up  to  18  years  of  age.  Should  a  child  through  perseve- 
ring assiduity,  or  natural  talent,  succeed  in  mastering  the  know- 
led^  required,  to  deserve  a  certificate  of  Com[>eteiicy,  no  matter 
at  what  age,  the  certificate  ought  not  to  be  withheld,  or  the 
parent  held  responsible  any  longer.* 


•  "  Bjr  the  Scotch  Aot,  a  m^strate  may  order  any  ragraDt  boy  or 
girl  under  14  years  of  age,  fountl  begging,  or  having  no  home  or 


summons  with  the  owner,  who 
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Stray  children  migblbesentton  wurk-tiouse^  or  to  a  Refor- 
matoiy  School,  and  theie  »ap|)orted  by  the  State,  whose  daty  it 
ia  to  provide  for  them. 

The  chief  of  police  in  each  district  could  very  easily  see 
whether  the  children  were  attending  the  schools,  set  dovn  op- 
posite their  names,  eimply  by  addressing  a  query  to  tbe  manager 
or  teacher  of  the  school. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  power  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  when  applied  to  objects  really  within  the  sphere 
of  its  infioence,  but  this  is  plainly  not  a  field  for  the  successful 
application  of  the  volant»risni. 

Mr.  Akroyd,  M.P.  for  Huddersfield,  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Conference,  on  the  plan  of  Juvenile  and  Adalt  Education, 
adopted  in  the  writer's raannfactory,  says  the  "Factory  Act  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  half-timers  (children  under  a  certain 
age),  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  three  hours  in  each  day. 
One-twelfth  of  the  children's  wages,  to  the  extent  of  two- pence 
per  week,  might  be  appropriated  lo  the  cost  of  schooling;  so 
that  in  fact  the-child  ]>aid  for  its  own  education.  The  prin- 
ciples of  factory  education  might  be  thus  briefly  stated  : — Xst. 
The  resixinsibility  of  the  child's  education  rested  conjointly 
upon  the  parent  and  employer,  who  were  both  equally  benefited 
by  the  child's  labour.  Sua.  Compulsory  attendance  was  com- 
bined with  voluntary  provision  for  education ;  thereby  the 
religious  difficulty  was  avoi^d,  whioli  had  wrecked  all  other 
educational  schemes." 


settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship,  and  without  lawful  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  to  he  received  into  any  Keforinatorjr 
School,  Industrial  School,  or  other  similar  Institution,  whether 
eatabliuhod  hy  a  parochial  board  or  by  an  association  of  individuals, 
there  to  be  detained  at  the  eipence  of  the  parents,  whom  fsiting,  of 
the  parochial  board  of  the  boy  or  girl's  parish,  for  aucb  period  of 
time  as  may  appear  necessary  for  his  or  her  education  and  tnuniog* 
but  not  beyond  the  tge  of  15  years  without  bis  or  her  consent  i 
power  hang  govern  to  the  Priry  Couneirs  G<Hnmittee  on  Edncatioa 
to  grant  pecuniary  ud  towards  tbe  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  the  annual  ezptince  of  such  ioititutions. 

**  By  the  British  Act,  a  magistrate  may  direct  any  juvenile  offender 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by 
law  whose  sentence  shall  be  one  of  imprisonment  for  at  least  14  days 
to  be  sent  in  addition  to,  and  at  the  expiration  of,  bis  sentence  lo 
be  detained  at  the  expence  of  government  (fuliua  the  cost  being 
recovered  from  parents)  for  a  p.eriod  of  not  lets  uan  two,  anii  not 
exceeding  Bve  years  ;  with  i>o«er  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  any 
t<me  to  order  the  offender's  diucharge."  See  Appendices  I.  II.  to 
"  Notes  on  Irish  Beformatories,"  in  present  numtMr. 
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"The  parent  hbd  the  choice  of  the  school,  and  could,  thrre- 
fore,  select  one  where  the  master  might  Bccord  with  his  own 
rehgiouA  tenets."  TbeM  are  wise  provisioDS,  which  no  future 
change  in  the  Factory  or  any  other  Act  should  ever  alter  in  the 
least.  Our  su^eetions  are  merely  an  extension  of  these  pro- 
visions rendering  the  o|)erations  of  the  Act  more  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Akroyd^  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  writes : — 
"  Employers  bade  high  for  children's  labour,  and  this  bribe 
oQtweighed  tiiti  natural  desire  of  the  parent  to  educate  his 
child.  Should  not  then  the  law  step  in  to  protect  the  cliild 
from  this  cruel  usa^^  as  ii  did  already  a^ainatiodiljf  mal-treat' 
ment  t  Was  the  mind  of  less  consequence  than  the  body  P 
And  whilst  prevented  from  starving  and  ill-using  the  one, 
should  the  parents  be  allowed,  with  impunity,  to  stint  and 
degrade,  to  hopeless  deorepitudei  the  other,  the  noblest 
faculties  which  Qod  has  given  to  man  P  But  whern  is  the 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  general  edaoation  of  the  people  of 
tliis  country  ?  If  the  short-ume  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
have  worked  well  for  factories,  then  there  exists  no  intelligible 
reason  why  similar  provision  should  not  be  applied  to  all  other 
trades"  This  gentleman  then  goes  ou  to  show  that  the  volun- 
tary  efforts  of  benevolent  men,  to  effect  these  objects,  have 
proved,  even  under  the  most  favourable  drcnmstances,  alto- 
gether unequal  to  the  taski  The  Rev.  H.  Q.  Bobinson,  in 
Ifis  p6pe»  read  at  the  Conference,  says: — ^''The  difficulties  of 
the  question  are  innnense  (that  of  providing  children  for  the 
schools),  and  all  that  I,  or  better  men  than  afyself,  can  hope 
to  accomplish,  is  to  devise  some  palliatives  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of ;  perhaps  to  illustrate,  in  our  schemes,  the  difference 
between  tlieory  and  practicej  possibly  to  demohstratfl,by  the  very 
barrenness  of  our  suggestions,  the  neces^ty  for  legislative  in- 
terference." The  Rev.  gentleman  is  right.  The  CJonference 
demonstrated  a  knotty  problem,  viz : — Whether  the  application 
of  the  voluutary  principle,  or  legislative  interference,  or  both, 
were  the  best  Mioulated  to  remove  the  evil  revealed  to  us  by 
the  stittistica  of  the  Uiat  census. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Eidneatioual  Resolotious  of  1H.56, 
proposed  to  meet  the  case  by  requiring  employers  of  children, 
between  niue  and  6fteen  years  old^  to  furnish  half-yearly  certi- 
ficates of  attendance  at  school,  and  lo  pay  for  their  edacatiAin 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  imprisoning  a  cliild  ifl  « 
school  fen:  a       hours'  a-dny*  and  having  Mm  profitably  eon 
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ployed  in  school  for  tlie  same  lime.  By  requirinf*  cbililrftn  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  useful  knowledge  before  tliej  are  per- 
initled  to  leave  school,  instead  of  requiring  a  certain  number  of 
years'  attendance  at  schoc^,  would  be  an  improvement.  la  tbe 
one  case,  the  child  would  languidty  put  up  bis  wntenee  like  a 
prisoner  as  best  he  could  ;  bat  in  the  other  case,  the  natural 
denrc  to  be  free  from  the  inseparable  restraints  of  a  school, 
vould  force  him  to  apply  himselfheartily  tuthe  work,  knowing^ 
that  the  sooner  it  was  (Kimmcticed  and  mastered,  the  sooner 
would  his  evenings  be  to  himself.  This  would  be  his  first 
itotioD,  bat  when  accustomed  to  the  task,  and  had  tasted  the 

pleasures  of  science,^'  instead  of  leaving  when  tbe  required 
amount  of  knowledge  was  gained,  he  would  be  found  in  the 
Meclianics'  Institute,  following  up  the  education,  commenced 
against  his  will,  in  the  ni^lit  scliool. 

"The  principle  of  a  certiBcale  system,"  writes  Mr.  Red- 
grave, "is  that  which  I  would  support,  as  thoroughly  sound  ia 
principle,  as  really  effective  for  the  cliildren  themstelves,  and  as 
capable  of  adaptation,  with  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  to 
all  classes  of  labour  in  this  country.  I  look  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  the  principle,  that  education  is  not  mere 
attendance  at  school  for  one  or  t^o  years,  but  tliat  it  ia  soand 
instruction  gained  in  school  or  at  home." 

Compulsory  education  works  well  in  other  countries — why 
not  work  equally  well  in  England  ?  We  anticipate  Uu 
liackneyed  abjection,  viz. — the  circumstances  of  the  -coantries 
are  different.  Granted  :  but  why  not  frame  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment suited  to  the  pecdiar  requirements  of  this  country  P 
We  admit  the  principle  that  the  people  ought  to  be  left  as 
much  as  possible  to  themselves,  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
education  for  their  families.  But  then  they  are  not  to  tw  left 
to  themselves  when  iu  their  ignorance  and  short-sightedness 
they  are  inflicting  injuries  both  upon  tbems^ves  and  upon 
sociely. 

The  ablest  men  of  the  day  met  at  the  Educational  Conference 
to  discuss  the  caases  of  the  evil,  and  upon  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  causes,  to  suggest  measures  by  wliich  tiiey  may  be  te- 
moved.  Nearly  every  one  who  read  a  paper,  ei^r  broadly 
advocated  legi:<btive  interference,  or  indirectly  hinted  at  it.  Ia 
not  this  euougb  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  legislative 
action?  At  that  Conference  the  iutellectual  power  of  the 
nation  was  concentrated,  and  brought-  to  bear  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 
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In  the  »n^9tions  xre  have  thrown  oat  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, we  have  fuUj  guarded  against  the  two  evils  pointed 
ont  Prince  Albert^  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, VIZ. :  "  interfering  with  the  labour  market,  and  cutting  into 
the  quick  of  the  laboariiig  man's  conditiou." 

In  IreUmd  the  question  is  not,  how  shall  we  provide  chil- 
dren for  the  schools,  bat  how  shall  we  provioe  eompeieni 
teachers  and  suitable  school-houses  for  the  children. 

The  Commissioners  uf  National  Education  in  Ireland,  at 
page  30}  Vol.  [.,  of  their  last  annual  Report  to  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  (for  the  year  1856),  give  5,192  as  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation,  but  in  the  very  same  page  it 
appears  that  tiiere  are  only  6,1 24  in  operation.  The  discre- 
]iancy  is  accounted  for  thn8:--45  are  inprogress  of  erection, 
and  the  remaining  23  are  suspended.  We  shall  take  the  last 
number,  5,124,  as  correct. 

At  page  7,  in  the  same  book,  the  following  statement  occurs : 
"  The  following  table  shows  that  we  had  in  our  service,  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1856,  6,012  Principal  and  Assistant  Teaohen 
(of  whom  2,206  are  trained),  and  the  classes  and  divisions  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged." 

Table  sfaowing  the  number  of  Teachers,  Principals,  and  Assistaots, 
in  the  servtoeof  tba  Board,  on  the  81st  December,  IBfifi,  and  their 
dasdficatioD. 

Vriaa^aiiu        iMlatnts.  XWd.  audUcstlon. 

'1st  Class,  544 


4.749  293  5,042* 


Snd  „ 

8rd  „  2,361 
.Probationers  916 


The  number  of  schools  being  nearly  cc|ual  to  the  number  of 
teachers,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  la  only  one  teacher  to 
each  school ;  the  exceptions  are  inconsiderable,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived from  the  small  namber  of  ossiatants  (203),  for  in  large 
schools  there  are  sometimes  five  taachraa,  of  whom  four  are 
assistants-i* 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  National  Schools  is 

*  "This  namber  is  exclu^ve  of  Teachers  In  the  Worlchousftaad 
Prison  schools  in  connexion  with  ns,and  Teachers  hi  Convent  schools, 
no  record  being  kept  of  their  classification:  the  former  not  bang 
paid  by  the  Board,  and  the  latter  being  pud  according  to  the  average 
duly  attendance  in  their  respective  scqooIb.  Teachers  of  District 
Model  Schools  are  also  not  iacluded." 

f  In  the  Male  National  School,  WesUand  Bow,  of  which  Dean 
Meyler  is  Patron,  there  are  fire  masters. 
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&Sti,246  giving  en  average  of  105  cbildiw  to  mcAi  boIiooI, 
that  is  giving  105  cliildreo,  od  an  average,  to  one  school- 
master  1  This  it  rather  a  large  Dumber  for  one  mao  io  teach 
and  train :  the  NationaKSclum  Teacher  is  expected  to  do  both. 
But  the  Commissioners  have  in  their  service  600  monitors  and 
347  frork>mt8treates  to  assist  Ihem,  making  a  total  of 
which  gives  an  average  of  only  one  teacher  to  every  ^ve  schools. 
The  number,  therefore,  is  hardly  vwtb  eonndering.  Well, 
but  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  school  is  only  forty- 
nine,  Bo  that  one  teacher,  instead  of  having  105  children  to 
teach  and  train,  has  only  forty-nine,  this  being  the  average 
attendance  daily :  granted— has  he  not  to  keep  very  elaborate 
school-acconnt«^  a  Begister  of  the  proBdency  and  pn^ieas  of 
each  child ;  a  Bolt  on  which  the  attendance  of  his  Mshobura  is 
to  be  marked ;  and  variooa  '*  qneiW  to  be  replied  to  froB 
time  to  time.  The  school  accounta  alone,  if  proptfrly  kept, 
(and  where  is  their  use  if  not  properly  kept  ?)  Would  give  s 
teacher  sufficient  work  for  the  day  without  attending  to  dibtt 
the  teaching  or  training  of  hie  popik.  We  conceive  thie  u 
not  the  legitimate  employment  of  a  sehoolmaater.  It  mity  bs 
argued  indeed  that  the  teachers  of  National  Sdiools  are  so 
zealous  that  they  do  not  attend  to  anythbg  during  school  honra 
(from  10  to  8  o'clock)  except  the  instruction  of  their  •ch<dars, 
and  that  their  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  the  school 
accounts.  We  will  show  that  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  each  teacher,  including  Board's  gran^ 
schoof  fees,  and  other  local  contributions,  amounts  to  A  filtle 
over  £26  per  annum.*  National  Education,  in  its  true  sense, 
we  have  not  in  Irdand;  we  have  so-called  National'School 
Teachfirs,  a  very  high-sounding  title  indeed  ;  we  have  so-called 
school-houses  ;t  and  we  liave  o38,24^  children  in  attendance, 


*  The  "  aoMimt  paid  daring  the  year  to  Teacb«ra  of  all  clatoM  m 

salaries,  gratuities,  premiums,  &c.,"  is  102,439  Is.  Ad.,  and  the 
"  total  amount  of  local  contributions"  (school  fee3,subscri[tUoDs,  &«.) 
is  £31,904  15s.  I  Id.  makinga  gross  total  of  £134,343  l7i.  4d.,  which 
divided  between  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Commisioners  of  National  £lducation  in  Ireland  (5,042) 
jnves  a  little  over  i,26  per  anaura  as  the  average  salarj.  See  p.  339, 
Twenty-second  Report,  vol.  1. 

t  A  person  travelling  along  the  miun  roads  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  is  seldum  favourably  impressed  with  the  aspect  of  the  school 
buildings  which  he  chances  to  meet  with.  They  are  usually  very 
plain,  devoid  of  all  architectural  pretenuoo,  built  of  stone  sad  mortar 
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but  for  everjr  forty-nine  of  these  at  school,  there  are  fifty-niit 
not  at  school.  Compulsory  education  seems  to  be  required 
here,  but  until  there  are  Bohoolmasters  to  teach,  and  school- 
hoasea  to  teach  in,  compulsory  attendance  must  be  postponed. 

ID  the  roughest  w^y,  and  in  soma  insUncu  thatched.   One  canoot 

look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  as  tigna  of  a  great 
permanent  institution  of  the  country,  as  charches,  court-houses,  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  &c.,  arc  respectively  viewed  ;  and  yet  In  other  lands 
the  fundament^  laws  upon  educati(Ki  re<iuire  that  ^e  school  build- 
ing dull  hear  an  architactnral  appearance  oommensnrate  with  its 
oh)ect8 ;  and  vbilst  it  may  at  times  approach  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  church,  it  must  always  be  far  superipr  in  style  to  struuturee 
that  are  raised  for  penal  or  protective  purposes.  In  most  parts  of 
Muthem  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  tne  schools  are  generally 
tb«  finest  buildings  after  the  ehurohes  ;  and  in  Sarony  one  of  tha 
re^:ulation8  of  the  National  Chambers  declares— "If  there  is  any 
building  which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  architect  it 
is  that  which  is  intended  for  the  village  school.'*  In  Austria  the 
gorermnent  exercises  its  control  with  great  stringency  to  ensure 
iwasonaUe  elegaoce  m  tba  sebool  honsea.  Tha  people  of  Franee 
were  ao  Benaible  of  the  Importance  of  neatnaw  ana  dangu  in  their 
achool  buldinga  that  they  expended  between  the  years  1883  and 
1843  no  less  than  £2,000,000  in  the  ere,ctioa  of  schools ;  and  in 
England  between  1839  and  1854  the  sum  expended  by  the  Govern^ 
ment  in  building,  enlarging,  repairing  and  furnishing  elementary 
and  normal  Mhoolsi  amounted  to  £650,849  :  11  :  1}.  The  schools 
built  in  continental  countries  and  in  England  can  generally  boast  of 
some  architectural  excellence ;  but  of  the  1,100  vested  school-houses 
built  partly  by  aiii  from  the  Commissioners,  there  are  few  that  can 
take  rank  higher  than  second  or  third  rate  tradesmen's  cottages. 
Some  of  our  non.  vested  schools  are  most  wretched  cabins  ;  however, 
like  the  vested  scboola,  th^  are  usnaily  comrnodions  and  tolerably 
convenient,  altboogh,  as  a  rule,  deficient  in  shapeliness  or  design. 

Bule  13,  section  2,  part  S,  of  the  Gommissionera'  Begulatlons, 
although  not  discountenancing  moderate  ornament,  does  not  favour 
it ;  for  it  umply  saya— The  Commisuoners  do  not  contribirte  to  the 
ornaoDenting  or  schooUhousea,  but  merely  to  such  exneBditore  as 
may  be  necessary  fwr  baviwtheehildbrsnMeoiMiiodflted  m  plain  sub- 
sCantial  baildiogs.  If  biulcUogs  of  anotiwr  daseriptioii  be  preferred, 
the  whole  ai  the  extra  expense  mnst  be  provided  by  the  ap^icants." 
With  this  rule  before  tima,  Maaagers  Iwve,  I  fear,  regarded  it  as  a 
merit  to  make  tfanr  sdioob  as  commodious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  plain  looking  as  possible ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  country  in  which 
imntense  pains  are  properh/  taken  to  decorate  railway  termiai,  banks, 
eoUeges,  etc.,  and  to  beautify  police-barraobs  and  poor4io«ses.  It 
onght  not  to  be  forgotten  that  form,magBitttde,ayinmetr7. and  colour, 
have  ibeir  influences  upon  tlie  minds  of  cliiidren  ae  well  as  upon  the 
miuds  of  adults,  and  that  the  house  in  which  ebildren  sit  out  five 
hoars  upon  every  school  day,  at  an  age  when  the  power  of  observa* 
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If  the  Commissioners  advertised  for  cterli  to  keep  school 
accoDtitSj  one  clerk  to  conduct  the  ■  accounts  of  one  school, 
vould  the  Commissiooers  find  men  qualified,  for  a  salary  of 
£26  per  annom  P 

The  CommiBnoners  grant  M6  a  year  to  teachers  holdiog 
the  highest  rank  in  t^ussification :  teachers  of  a  lover  nnk 
are  paid  in  proportion.  Is  it  not  natural  for  a  man  to  exert 
himself  in  ever;  lawful  wa;  to  increase  his  comforts  ?  If  so 
the  NationaUSchool  Teacher,  if  he  have  no  other  prospect, 
viU  devote  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  study,  in  order  to 
raise  his  classification,  and  so  raise  his  salary.  It  is  not  likely 
that  after  toiling  during  tlie  hours  he  most  spend  in  the  school, 
the  teacher  wiu  through  zeal  take  home  aa  much  work 
as  would  rob  him  of  that  time  which  could  be  turned  to  profit- 
able account;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  National 
School  Inspectors  that,  instead  of  the  teachers  taking  home 
with  them  their  school  accounts,  they  sometimes  venture 
^throngh  a  pressure  of  real  want,  we  fear)  to  proaecote  their 
studies  in  their  aohoola. 

This  does  not  aigne  a  very  high  tone  of  morality  amongst 
the  instructors  of  tlie  future  men  of  this  country,  but  iron 
neceiisity  forces  the  stoutest  hearts  to  yield,  though  at  the 
same  time  only  inch  by  inch,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
reluctance. 

The  state  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  stands  thus  : — 
A  schoolmaster  with  a  salary  of  £26  per  annum  has  charge  of 


tron  is  keenest,  is  most  likely  to  be  erer  afterwards  through  life,  to 
them,  a  standard  of  arcbitectaral  coaptation.  The  poor  peasant 
cannot  be  condemned  for  clinging  to  his  mud  cabin ;  if  the  State 
impsTts  knowledge  to  his  child,  in  a  house  that  being  perhaps  better 
roofed  and  better  walled,  is  nevertheless,  in  point  of  comeliness  or 
dc^gn,  very  little  superior  to  the  cabin  at  home.    Our  schools  are 


claim  witi)  the  poUee  barrack  and  bridewell  upon  the  arolnteet's 
care,  and  instead  of  beiw  the  bap<hazard  e<Ulices  whi^  tiMy  are,  too 
often  in  no  way  favonraUe  to  the  preserviation  of  healdi,  or  the  <mlti* 
ration  of  taste  and  manners,  they  ought  to  be  patterns  of  neatness 
and  suitability  to  the  country,  and  creditable  evidences  of  the  nAtion's 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people." — Oeneral  Repurt  nf  Patrick 
JoM^  Keemn,  Etq.,  Head  /ntpeetor,  upon  Sckoolt  tugpteted,  and 
Teaeken  exaitmed  duriag  tktyeur  I86A.  Pag*  50,  Vol.  21.,  The 
Twenty,  aeeond  Report  of  tlut  Cammigtionm  o/  KaHimal  JBdueatim  us 
Irtland.   A  most  admir^le  document. 
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a  schoul  attemled  off  and  on  by  105  children,  or  vith  an 
average  daily  atlendance  of  49.  He  is  respoDftible  for  tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  impro?emeut  of  these  105  children, 
besidra  the  keeping  of  records,  which  in  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  employed  for  several  hours  of  the  day. 
'His  school  18,  iti  the  majority  of  oases,  wretched  and  ill- 
ventilated,  where  an  atmosphere,  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  healthy 
energy  in  teacher  or  pupil,  is  rapidly  generated.  Let  us  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts,  however  painful  their  contemplation. 
The  schoolmaster  is  not  able  to  get  through  the  work  required 
by  the  Commissioners.  If  he  were  well  fed ;  if  he  were 
sufficiently  qualified  as  to  literary  attainments,  so  that  further 
study  would  cease  to  be  remunerative ;  if  his  emolaments 
were  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation,  and  preveitC 
him  from  looking  after  more  lucrative  employments;  if  he 
were  well  trained  and  a  master  of  the  arts  of  teaching  and 
school-keeping,  we  do  not  think  he  would  be  forced,  as  he  now 
is,  to  means  neither  manly  nor  honest  to  retain  his  situation. 
One  of  two  things  a  schoolmaster  with  the  wretclied  salary  of 
£26  per  annum  must  do,  either  to  confess  his  inability  to  get 
through  both  his  clerical  and  scholastic  duties,  and  thereby 
forfeit  his  miserable  pittance,  or  put  on  the  appearance  of 
discharging  these  duties  with  efficiency.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  a  teacher  may  put  on  this  appearance.  Ue 
may  fabify  his  accounts  \^  he  may  neglect  his  pupils  to  keep 
his  school  accounts,  or  neglect  his  accounts  to  attend  to  his 
pupils,  the  particular  way  being  always  regulated  according  to 
tiie  character  of  the  inspector.  If  the  inspector  have  tact, 
ability,  and  a  technical  knowledge  of  school-keeping,  and  is  alive 
to  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  doubtless  saeh  mean  shifts 


*  Teachers  have  been  detected  actiDg  tbas,  and  as  we  understand 
severely  punished  by  tb«  Oommissionera.  We  have  no  donbt  tiiat 
in  spile  of  the  vigilance  of  ^e  Inspectora  nuuiy  sncb  cases  escape 
detactk>n.  All  managers  do  not  bestow  that  amomit  of  attention  on 
the  cheeking  of  the  statisUcal  returns^  fUroiabed  by  their  achool- 
masters  to  the  Commisubners.  There  is  no  manager  of  a  school  in 
Ireland  so  ignorant  as  not  fo  be  in  full  possession  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  these  numbers  to  the  educationist,  if  they  be  inaccarate, 
the  dednctioDS  drawn  from  them — deductions  which  concern  a 
Nation's  ereatness— mislead  instead  of  safely  guiding  those  wbose 
province  it  is  to  devise  ample  means  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  age. 
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must  be  Boon  detected  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  tlie 

CommiBaioners.  In  general  we  are  sure  this  occurs ;  but  wbst 
is  the  penalty  ?  the  teaclier  is  fined  or  dismissed  :  if  the  latter, 
his  situation  is  generally  filled  by  a  man  not  anything  better 
qualified,  and  the  same  impropriety  takes  place  again. 

To  teli  us  there  are  over  half  a  million  of  children  attendiug 
our  national  sohoola ;  to  tell  us  our  jutional  schools  number 
over  five  thousand ;  to  tell  os  there  are  in  the  swviee  of  the  com- 
missioners of  education,  5,042  teachers,  principals,  and  assis- 
tants, is  to  give  ns  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation. We  have  the  obildren.  but  we  want  the  schools,  not 
the  mere  roofed  masonry  work  sheltering  half  a  hundred 
children  under  tlie  tuition  of  a  half-atarved  public  servant,  but 
the  commodius  well-ventilated,  and  judicioujuy  furnished  scho(d- 
room,  with  the  respectable  teacher  whose  income  derived  from 
his  school  enables  him  to  hold  a  position  in  society,  at  least 
e^aal  to  the  importance  of  his  profesuon  ;  whose  income  makes 
him  feel  contented  in  his  situation,  and  so  desirous  of  re- 
taining it,  that  he  will  never  through  a^\tct,  or  dehoneaty 
risk  the  animadvermon  of  his  superiors.  Should  he  be  base  or 
foolish  enough  to  do  so,  the  income  will  be  worth  looking  for, 
and  eagerly  sought  after,  by  a  superior  class  of  men.  The  fiev. 
Canon  Girdlestone  very  properly  remarks,  "  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  a  tckool-room,  and  a  tcAool,  as  between  a 
clock"Case,  and  a  dock.  The  clock-case  may  be  very  pretty  to 
look  at,  and  it  might  by  the  ^noraot  be  assumed,  that  if  the 
country  were  covered  with  such  good-looking  clock-cases,  time 
must  be  kept.  In  order,  however,  to  time  being  really  kept, 
there  must  besides  the  case  be  the  spring,  and  all  the  various 
wheels,  axles,  levers,  wiihout  which  there  may  be  indeed  a  clock- 
case  but  cannot  be  a  clock.    In  like  manner,  in  order  to  the 

tiopul&tiou  being  really  educated,  there  must  be  not  school 
tuildings  alone,  out  competent  teachers,  emnpeteut  appliances 
for  teaching,  snd  a  riglit  proportion  not  merely  dT  the  infant^ 
but  of  Ihe  youth  of  the  country  regularly  under  tuition,  and 
for  a  sufficient  lime.  In  practice  nothing  misleads  so  wiJcIy 
as  an  ambiguous  use  of  terms.  Tlie  sooner  we  accustom  our- 
selves therefore  to  diatiDgaisli  aocunkdy  b^veeu  school  build- 
ings and  schools  the  belter.  The  one  is  a  mere  shell  and 
nothing  more.   The  other  is  a  shell  with  the  kernel  in  it." 

If  competent  teachers  could  be  procured  for  £26  per  annum, 
why  do  the  com  missioners  of  education  in  their  own  MoehlatAuxtla 
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grant  aalaries  averagiog  £100  perantium  to  each  schoolmaster? 
Mr.  lUvanagh,  in  a  report  to  the  Cooimiasionersi  states  that  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  CloDinel  Model  School  derives  an  in- 
come of  £150  a  year  from  his  situation,  and  Mr.  Kavanagh 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  salary  is  barely  auffioient  to  remunerate 
this  gentleman  for  the  duUes  of  bis  o|&ce.  We  fully  agree 
wiUi  Mr.  Kavanagh  J  and  we  venture  to  af&rni  tltat  the  Com- 
missioners before  granting  this  salary  were  quite  satisfied,  that 
the  duties  could  not  be  discharged  in  the  manner  they  required 
•  for  a  less  expenditure,  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  until  the 
schoolmaster  s  creature  comforts  are  provided  for  by  the  states 
(the  people  are  too  poor  to  support  him)  no  man  of  respectable 
educatioHj  no  man  of  business  habits>  no  man  with  even  ordinary 
capacity,  will  be  found  willing  to  accept  the  drudgery  of  school 
teaching.  Yes,  but  hi*  acM  will  overcome  these  low  aoim^ 
desires,  will  they?— we  dwbt  it.  A  man  to  have  zeal,  must 
be  fed,  and  clothed  and  housed  comfortably  Wo  can  scarcely 
admit,  there  may  be  even  an  odd  exception  but  if  there  is,  the 
namher  is  very  few ;  too  few  we  fear  to  take  into  consideration. 
A  tradesman's  wages  averages  £(5  shillings  weekly — the 
National  School  Teaofaar*8  averages  only  10  shillings;  under 
such  circumstances,  what  father  will  bring  up  his  son  tc^  the 
profession  of  Pedagogy,  when  he  know»  a  tradesman  earns 
ttiree  times  as  much,  and  enjoys  three  times  the  comforts,  and 
three  times  tbe  respectability  of  a  National-School  Teacher  ? 
We  hope  we  shall  be  distinctly  understood.  We  are  not  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  tlie  National-School  Teachers,  but  we 
are  advocating  tlie  cause  of  National  Education ;  and  we 
emphatically  deny  that  there  can  he  anything  like  a  sound 
£ducati(Hi  in  the  broad  sense  of  tho  word,  until  the  main  body 
of  tbe  literary  instructors  of  youth  be  on  a  par,  as  regards 
efficiency,  with  the  Teachers  of  the  Model  Schools,  under  the 
immediate  coutrol  of  the  Commissioners,  and  there  can  be 
no  efficiency  expected  in  the  Teacher  until,  the  money  is  laid 
down  to  purchase  it.  Tbe  Commissioners  when  they  wanted 
competent  Teachers,  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  searcliiug  for  the  best  value,  for  the  least  money,  and 
what  is  the  result?  ijear  what  the  Commissioners  say :  **Forthe 
encouragement  of  the  Teachers  of  our  District  Model  Schools, 
we  have  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  our  Head  Inspec- 
tors, that  after  the  completion  of  three  years'  service,  the  head 
i^aster  of  each  Model  Bchool,  provided  be  shall  hare  been  re- 
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ported  throughout  lliai  period  as  in  ever/  way  faithful  and 
efficient,  shall  be  entitled  to  au  inoFease  of  salary  of  £5 ;  and 
thatj  under  the  same  condition  of  continued  hithfulnen  and 
e£Scieucv,  £5  shall  be  added  in  each  succeding  year,  untU  the 
salary  amuuni  to  £100." 

"We  have  further  decidedttiiat  after  the  same  tenn  of  service, 
aud  on  the  same  conditions  tlie  salary  of  each  head  or  principal 
mistress  shall  be  raised  ZL  10«.,  and  that  a  like  sam  shall  be 
added  in  each  succeeding  year  antil  the  salary  amount  to  £55." 

These  teachers  are  allowed  three-fifths  of  the  school  fees  of  their* 
respective  schoolf,  £20  a  year  for  a  thorough  wrvaut,  £16  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  pupil  teacher,  from  which  there  is  a 
digbt  profit,  together  with  respectable  apartments,  coals  and 
candle-light,  &c.*  Listen  to  the  commissiouerB  again^  "The 
salary  of  an  organizing  master,  induding  all  expenses,  except 
those  of  mere  locomotion  when  removing  from  one  district  to 
another,  is  to  be  £150  per  annum  ;  and  aimilariy,  of  an  o^n- 
ising  mistress,  £100." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  further  facts,  taken  from  tlie 
**  Blue  Bucks"  uf  tlie  commissioners  of  National  Education, 
as  corroborative  of  the  low  ebb  at  which  education  is  in  Ire- 
land. Excluding  the  756  schoolmasters  engaged  in  workhoose 
and  prison  schools  over  whom  the  commissioners  exercise  no 
control,  there  Hre  5,043  teachers  in  their  service  of  whom  a 
little  more  than  one-half  (220G)  are  trained^  t4ie  remainder  be- 
ing no  more  fit  to  conduct  schools  with  efficiency  than  shoe- 
makers are  to  make  watches  that  will  keep  good  time.  We 
are  borne  oat  in  Uiis  observation  by  the  fact,  that  only  in 
teachers  of  the  first  or  second  class  are  efficient  schoolmasters 
to  be  found.  In  the  first  table  we  inserted  from  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners' may  be  seen  the  classification 
of  the  teachers  at  present  in  the  Board's  service.  From 
this  table  we  perceive  thai  there  are  only  544  in  the  first,  and 
1,219  in  the  second  class,  making  a  total  of  1,76S  school- 
masters. In  this  namber  only  are  to  be  found  competent 
teachers ;  and  even  of  tliese,  according  to  the  reports  of  Head 
Inspectors,  there  are  many  whose  schools  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  eMcient  j  so  that  if  we  allow  the  ma- 
jority (say  1000)  to  be  really  efficient  in  condacting  their 
schools — and  we  fear  that  if  we  err,  we  eir  e^ce  the  mark— 


*  See  Mr.  KavaDagh'i  fint  Beport  on  the  Clonmel  Diitriot  Model 
school. 
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and  taking  fifty  as  the  daily  average  attendance  in  them  we 
find  that  out  of  the  half  million  children — pupils  of  our 
national  schools — only  50,000  are  efficiently  taiiglit,  or,  in 
olber  words,  onein  every  10  I  This  is  our  reasoning,  we  shall  be 
most  liappy  to  be  persuaded  that  our  deductions  are  not  just ; 
but  ue  shall  require  faelt  m^fyurea  and  /<^to>/ argumentation 
to  convince  us.  This  is  a  question  vhicb  concerns  every  one. 
No  man  is  safe  while  the  edaoation  of  the  people  is  neglected, 
and  therefore  we  expect  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  classes 
in  demanding  of  the  State  a  yearly  grant  to  the  commissioners 
of  Education  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  The  present  sum,  £175,000,  is  not  half  sufficient. 
This  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  favor  increased  taxation,  but 
it  iain  reality  far  from  so  doing.  To  withhold  an  increased  grant  is 
false  economy.  Education  is  the  great  lever  by  which  crime  nnd 
pauperism  are  to  be  prevented— it  is  the  lever  by  which  crimi- 
nals and  paupers  are  re-cast  through  its  almost  omnipotent 
agency,  and  tlirown  out  on  the  world  useful  members  of  the 
community.* 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  been  training  teachers 
since  their  first  year  in  office,  ISdl*,  now  nearly  twenty-four 
years.  They  have  during  that  time  trained  5,105  masters,  out 
of  which  number  they  have  only  2,206  in  their  service.  What 
became  of  the  remainder  (2,899)  ?  If  they  died,  it  was  fear- 
ful mortality,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  in  this 
country.  If  they  emigrated  or  turned  to  other  pursuits,  it  ar- 
gues a  rotten  state  of  things.  In  a  foot  note,  at  page  16S  of 
Qie  second  volume  of  the  Commissioners'  Ite{)ort  the  falling  off 
is  accounted  for  thus : — they  have  died  or  left  the  service  of 
the  bo£U'd.t 

Their  beet  teachers  are  admittedly  those  trained  under  the 
board.  Let  us  just  glance  at  them.  We  meet  about  fifty 
men,  walking  two  by  two,  nearly  every  morning  carrying  their 


*  See  A  Paper  on  the  Irinh  Convict  Prinns,  Read  st  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  held  at  Birmingham  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham, By  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
Itondon:  J.  W.  Parker  ana  Soa,  1857.  Also  the  reports  of  the 
Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  and  O^it.  Crofton's  pamphlets. 
Dublin.     W,  B.  Kellj 

t  Report  uf  Rev.  Professor  McGauley  on  the  Central  Model 
Schools  and  Training  Department.  This  able  document  was  drawn 
up  whilst  Mr.  McOauley  was  an  oflBcer  of  the  Board  and  is  printed 
in  the  last  Report. 
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school  books  under  their  arms.  We  made  inquirer  who  these 
men  vere,  and  vere  informed  tliat  they  were  «clioolmarters  liv- 
ing at  Glasnevin  who  were  proceedii^  to  the  schools  in  Ifail- 
borough-street.  Schoolmasters  I  we  exclaimed— impossible — 
these  men  are  surely  not  men  of  education  selected  for  the  important 
dutj  of  administering  food  to  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation. 
But  we  were  wrong  in  our  conjectures,  ihey  were  schoolmasters 
attending  a  course  of  training  under  the  Frofessora.  As  a  bodj 
the  police  are  far  beyond  them  in  appearance.  Vfe  admit 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive,  but  we  think  not  in  this 
instance.  We  never  knew  a  sharp  intelligent  man  who  had  not 
a  sharp  intelligent  look.  The  schoolmasters  in  training  are  a 
heavj  stupid  looking  body  of  men  equally  awkward  in  dresa 
and  gait,  and  fooli^ly  staring  everybody  and  everything 
which  passes.  Speaking  of  the  uncouth  appearance  of  these 
leacbera  to  a  friend  some  lime  ago,  we  were  told  not  to  take 
the  book  by  the  cover/'  but  have  the  trouble  to  attend  the 
examination  of  these  men  at  the  termination  of  the 
training  course.  We  did  so,  and  we  still  retained  oar 
first  impression.  The  examinations  were  conducted  with 
great  tact  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  examiners.  No 
one,  it  appeared  to  us,  was  asked  a  question  unless  theexaminer 
was  confident  of  his  abihty  to  auswerit.  When  a  question  was  star- 
ted those  able  to  answer  held  out  one  of  their  hands,  as  a  sign  of 
competency.  In  many  cases  very  few  hands  were  held  out — this 
gave  us  an  idea  of  how  much  the  others  knew  about  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that  every  question  proposed 
on  the  day  of  the  "  public  examination"  was  answered  by  tome- 
body.  Wc  give  the  professors  great  credit  for  their  olevemesa 
in  concealing  the  weak  points  of  the  teachers ;  but  we  would 
have  been  much  more  pleased  had  we  seen  a  few  teachers,  say 
twelve,  three  out  of  each  class,  selected  indisermtHately  for  in- 
dividual  examination  in  all  the  various  branches  of  their  call- 
ing. We  eonceive  this  would  be  a  fair«  test,  although  an 
imperfect  one,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  the  public  would  be 
more  satisfied  with  it,  imperfect  as  it  is,  than  the  unmeaning 
display  of  a  show  of  hands,  fur  let  us  suppose  that  every 
teacher  present  holds  out  his  band  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
fessor who  knows  his  6«it  men  perfectly  well  will  pass  them  over 
and  ask  the  question  of  one  whose  literary  attainments  are  not 
of  so  high  an  order. 

Although  the  schoolmasters  in  training  know  a  good  deal  of 
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arithmetic  and  geograplij,  and  many  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, still  we  deny  that  they  are  educated  men.  The  head 
inspectors  generally  complain  of  the  ignorance  of  the  vchool- 
mastera  examined  by  them.  These  gentlemen  say,  that 
amongst  the  best  informed  of  the  teachers  their  knowledge  is 
purely  technical,  and  this  state  of  thingamust  exist  untiltheBchool- 
niaster  gets  a  position  in  society.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  learning  and  education.  The  National  School  Teach- 
er's mind  is  nearly  as  nndeveloped  to-day  at  it  was  the  day  he 
eommenoed  to  learn  the  tdphabet;  the  majority  of  them 
escaped  from  the  plough,  for  which,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  great  muscular  development,  nature  really 
intended  them — but  they  are  still  in  mind  and  manners 
ploughmen,  because  their  iearnmg  never  raised  them  above 
the  society  from  which  they  sprung.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  any  amount  of  salary  would  qualify  sach  men  fur 
a  ttigher  order  of  society,  but  it  would  induce  men  of  a 
higher  order  of  society  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Teacher's 
Profession,  At  the  same  time  we  are  fully  aware  there  exists 
a  class  which  is  happily  termed  '*  Nature's  Aristocracy.*' 
Such  men  are  sure  to  find  their  level.  We  only  wish  to  have 
the  office  of  National  Teaeher  wen  to  a  wider  field  of  com- 
petition, so  as  to  afford  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
greater  scope  for  discrimination  in  their  appointments  of 
scho(^master8.  We  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  sou  of  a 
poor  man  excluded  from  even  this  present  unwholesome  compe- 
tition—we only  wish  to  make  him  exert  himself  strenuously  in 
qualifying  bimself  for  a  post,  the  emoluments  of  which  vonld 
induce  men  of  a  higher  standing  in  society  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him. 

We  condude  our  observations  upon  the  salaries  of  our 
National  School  Teachers,  males  and  females,  principals  and 
assistants,  by  recommending  the  State  to  grant  an  adequate 
sum  to  the  Commissioners  uf  Education  for  the  payment  of 
Teachers,  so  as  to  induce  the  best  masters  to  remain  in  their 
service,  and  smart  intelligent  yonng  men  to  quaHfy  themselves 
as  candidates  for  this  most  important  office.  In  the  next 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  we  would  be  glad 
to  see — 

Ist.    How  many  maaters  in  their  service  deriving  incomes 
from  their  schools, 

between  £100  and  £160  per  anuum. 
2nd.    do.    between  £50  and  £100. 
8rd.    do.    between  £30  and  £50. 
4th.    do.    under  £30. 
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We  do  do  not  require  any  information  about  tlie  salaries  of 
the  mistresses,  as  we  think  they  are  very  wel!  to  do  for  some, 
time  ;  but  we  should  like  the  following  table  : — 

5th.    Namber  of  Schools  efficiently  conducted. 

6th.    Number  of  childreu  attending,  do. 

7th.  Average  salary  of  the  Teachers  of  do. 
If  these  numbers  are  not  made  oat  by  the  Head  Inspecturs, 
we  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  them,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  assign  presently  in  our  remarks  upon  the  District 
Inspectors.  We  have  great  confidence  in  tlie  Reports  of  the 
Head  Inspectors  for  various  causes.  We  have  perused  many 
of  them  very  attentively  from  time  to  time.  We  have 
observed  a  striking  unanimity  of  thinking  in  them ;  their 
tone  was  sound,  and  they  bore  irresistable  evidence  of  tlie 
great  ability  of  their  authors.  Mr.  Keenan's  in  particular  con- 
vinced us  of  his  claims  to  the  rank  of  an  educationist; 
his  practical  knowledge  of  School-keeping ;  his  dear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  the  art  of  conveying  instructions,  groanded 
upon  a  kee-n  penetration  of  onr  national  idiosyncrsaies ;  his 
just  appreciation  of  those  branches  of  education,  bearing 
upon  the  practical  pursuits  of  life — stamp  him  as  eminently 
qualified  for  the  high  office  he  holds  under  the  Board,  whose 
discrimination  in  raising  this  gentlemen  to  his  present  post 
deserves  the  highest  commendation. 

All  the  Head  Inspectors  are  tried  men  :  men  who  had  lo 
prove  themselves  wliile  discharging  the  duties  of  district  In- 
spector— not  so  tiie  District  Inspectors.  It  is  a  great  defect 
in  the  system  that  all  Inspectors  have  not  been  appointed  on 
probation  of  six  or  twelve  months.  For  the  first  six  montha  to 
be  engaged  in  organising  and  conducting  a  School  as  like  the 
ordinary  village  National  Schoul  as  possible.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  school  to  be  inspected  by  twu  Head  Inspectors. 
This  would  test  bis  qualifications.  Unless  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  dis^ct  Inspector  proves  himself  a  schoolmaster  of  a 
high  order,  he  is  not  fit  to  bie  appointed  to  inspect  our  National 
Schools.  Such  a  searching  examination  would  we  concei>e 
keep  aloof  the  protege  of  my  Lord  This,  or  Sir  That ;  it 
would  infuse  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  the  inspection  dejart- 
ment ;  it  uould  throw  open  such  situations  to  the  school.- 
mssten,  and  so  produce  honest  rivalry  among  them;  it 
would  give  them  something  worth  looking  forward  to  as  the 
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sure  reward  of  efficteTicy :  it  would  in  fact  compel  sach  men  as 
now  get  them,  to  graduate  for  the  office  by  commencing  to  teach 
in  the  Tillage  national  school.  We  may  be  told  tliat  the  district 
Inspectors  have  the  advantage  of  three  or  four  mouths'  train- 
ing at  the  Normal  establisliment  under  the  professors,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  their  tour  of  inspection. 
This  is  no  test.  This  does  not  warrant  the  conclusiun  chat 
the  Inspectors  trained  at  the  Normal  Schools  are  a  wliit  better 
than  the  school-masters  trained  at  the  same  establishment  and 
under  the  rery  same  men.  As  &r  as  brains  are  concerned,  a 
trained  Inspector  or  a  trained  schoolmaster  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  What  technical  knowledge  of  school 
keeping — the  possession  of  which  in  an  Inspector  is  simply  iu- 
dispensible — can  a  gentlamati  educated  as  a  barrister  acquire 
from  a  few  month's  training*?  We  ask  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  aa  candid  men,  do  they  regard  an  Inspector  aa  fully 
competent  who  has  not  been  educated  to  the  profession  of 
FedegogyP  An  Inspector  who  visits  the  convict  depots  in 
Dublin  reports  most  tavourably  of  the  Schools  attached  to 
these  prisons.  The  prisoners  whose  proficiency  merited  this 
report  went  to  Spike  [sland  Depot,  and  were  e&amined  by 
another  Inspector  of  Sichools  who  reported  most  unfavourably 
of  their  attainments.  This  is  strange — Inspector  contradicting 

*  Some  of  the  National  School  lospeotora  hav«  beeo  oalled  briefleu 
barristers.  They  may  have  been  briefless,  but  if  they  be  not  bruolesa 
we  see  no  objection  to  their  appointment.  Dr.  Sullivan  may  not  have 
beeo  troubled  with  many  brieft— does  this  ciccamstaocc  disqualify 
him  for  bis  post  as  head  of  the  Trainii^  Department  ?  This  gentle  < 
man's  sehool-booka  have  done  more  to  diffuse  education  in  Ireland 
than  all  the  District  Inspectors  pot  together.  In  fact  Dr.  Sullivan's 
works  have  been  mainly  inatrumental  in  making  a  name  for  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  National  Schools. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Sallivan  does  not,  like  other  lecturers  we  have 
beard,  inundate  his  audience  with  a  flood  of  brilliant  eloquence, 
daszling  the  imagination  and  captivating  the  mind  with  its  irrestabls 
charms,  rather  than  appealing  to  sober  reason,  and  seeking  to  con- 
vince by  a  series  of  well-timed  and  logical  deductions ;  but  Dr. 
Sullivan  does  what  is  more  valuable,  he  goes  through  the  subject  of 
his  discourse  systematically,  bringing  his  hearers  gradualW  with  him 
through  a  clear  and  well-defined  analysis.  He  lays  a  solid  foundation, 
upon  which  lie  builds  hia  edifice,  taking  due  care  that  each  stone  be 
laid  firmly  upon  the  one  under  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  slipping  or  ever  giving  way  under  another.  When  a  roof  is 
thrown  over  the  pile,  the  building  stands  as  If  it  grew. 
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Inspector — but  it  is  easily  accoanteil  for.  Perliaps  Mr  Sbericlan 
the  Inspector  who  visits  Spike  Island  never  proved  himself  in 
the  manner  we  have  suggested.  We  place  no  confidence  ia 
anj  report  of  his  until  he  is  subjected  to  such  a  test.  We  woald 
say  the  eaine  of  M  r.  Coyle  the  Dublin  Inspector,  but  we  know 
he  has  earned  the  reputation  of  a  high  order  of  schoolmaster, 
and  we  therefore  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  abiUty. 

The  managers  of  National  Suhoots  in  Ireland  are  principal!/ 
Clergymen  of  various  denominations,  the  great  majority  however 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.   This  fact  of  cleiigy- 
men  being  managers  is  most  favourable  to  the  inculcation  of 
moral  principles  and  the  promotion  of  religious  habits  in  the 
children.    But  these  gentlemen  being  too  much  sliackled  in 
the  management  of  their  schools,  makea  it  no  wonder  that 
they  are  found  careless  in  co-operating  with   the  Commis- 
sioners, when  thcE^e  Commissionere  place  such  unmeaning  and 
disagreeable  resections  upon  them  r^arding  BeligitHts  In- 
struction.  Can  anything  be  more  ludicrous  than  a  Teacher 
calling  out  aloud  to  the  children  that  the  Ume  for  Religious 
Instruction  has  arrived,  and  that  any  child  whose  parents 
object  to  his  being  present  during  this  hour  may  leave  the 
room.    Again,  the  Commissioners  insist  that  not  a  word  shall 
be  !)pokeu  of  a  religious  tendency  daring  the  hours  set  apart 
for  secular  instruction,  or  a  religious  book  exposed  to  view — do 
not  even  the  Bible — although  Kducationists  are  agreed  that  no 
education  is  worth  having  which  is  not  grounded  upon  Reli- 
gion.   In  the  best  schools  attended  by  the  roost  rt;spectable 
children  there  is  scarcely  a  minute  in  the  day  that  a  child  is 
not  guilty  of  some  mischief  or  some  injustice  to  a  soboolinate 
which  requires  to  be  checked,  and  which  requires  too  that  the 
sacred  rules  of  morality,  where  the  opposite  course  of  virtue  is 
strictly  eujoined,  should  be  gently  whispered  in  the  delinquent's 
ear.      Why  not  tell  a  child  every  time  he  is  guilty  of 
an  injustice  to  his  schoolfellow,  or  deficient  in  forbearance, 
or  is  uncharitably  viewing  his  neighbour's  actions,  that  Christ 
has  commanded  us  to  "Love  even  oar  enemies,"  "that  we 
should  do  to  others  as  we  would  wish  others  to  do  to  us,"  and 
that  unless  we  observe  these  commandments  we  are  really  not 
Christians  at  all,  any  more  than  those  who  have  no  belief  in  our 
Saviour ;  that  certainly  many  people  call  themselves  Christians 
who  are  only  Christians  in  name,  and  that  to  be  Christians 
only  in  name  will  profit  us  nothing  if  we  be  not  Christians  in 
heart.   Such  teachings  as  this  would  fiEimiliarise  children  irith 
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the  heavenly  precepts  with  wliicii  the  word  of  God  abounds, 
and  give  ihem  the  habitof  living  in  accordance  wiChtbe  teachings  of 
reli|pon.  But  this  teaohing  the  CommueioDcn  of  Education  will 
not  allow,  because  they  wish  to  sacrifice  the  ground-work  of 
education  to  the  principle,  that  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing, 
forgetting  our  Saviour's  injunction  that  we  should  always  pray. 
We  know  it  would  not  be  right  for  a  fioman  Catholic  school- 
master to  inculcate  religious  precepts  to  children  made  up  of 
Protestants,  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catliolics.     But  it  is 
perfectly  allowable  for  a  Boman  C«tbolic  scfaoohuasler  to  iucol- 
oate  lehgious  precepts  to  childran  of  his  owo  commnnioD,  or 
Protestant  teachers  to  those  of  his  own  persuasion.   Bat  the 
commissioners  desire  mixed  education,  that  is  children  of  all 
religious  denominations  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school  under 
the  same  teacher.   It  appears  th&t  the  realization  of  this  mixed 
education  is  the  darling  object  of  the  Commissioners,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see  they  have  spared  neither  paina  nor  money  to 
effect  it.    One  of  their  Inspectors,  in  a  Beport  to  tlie  Board, 
says  mixed  education  has  been  tried,  tried  too  in  the  Catholic 
aoutb,andit  it  hasproved  successful,  more  successful  than  its  most 
ardent  supporters  oould  have  anticipated — we  quote  from  memory, 
but  we  have  given  the  substance  of  this  portion  of  his  report. 
We  hope  these  ardent  supporters,  whoever  (hey  may  be,  may 
perceive    as    clearly    as  ve    do,   the  danger  of  sucli  a 
system  of  education  to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  amongst 
the  people,  and  its  inevitable  results — National  infi  Jelity. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  yearning  after  such  a  peruicluoa 
system  ?    We  suppose  it  is  the  truly  Christian  object  of  rearing 
the  future  men  of  this  country,  long  sincu  Umi  asunder  by 
religions  strife,  as  a  peaceable  community,    live  in  harmony 
with  each  other.    The  means  employed  in  attaining  this  grand 
object  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  we  therefore  demand 
that  in  a  Christian  Nation  Hke  tlii^,  measures  antagonistic  to 
the  spread  of  genuine  religion  bu  nt  once  laid  aside  never  to  be 
again  adopted. 

This  is  the  "  religious  difficulty"  so  puzzling  to  statesmen 
because  they  want  a  solution  impossible  to  be  given.  There  is 
only  one  solution,  simple,  yet  effective — and  that  is  the  adop- 
tion of  "  di.iiomiuational  schools"  throughout  the  empire,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Let  Roman  Catholics  have 
Hoinan  Catholio  schools,  and  Protestants  have  Protestant 
schools. Thusitpractically  lain  Ireland.  A  Roman  Catholicpriestis 
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manager  of  a  school — bis  schoolmaster  is  a  Boman  CatholH^ 
and  the  children  are  all  Boman  Catholics— what  Protestaut 
would  send  his  children  to  such  a  school  if  National  School  were 
a  hundred  times  written  on  the  outside  of  the  building?  Or 
what  Catholic  would  send  his  child  to  a  school  conducted  by  a 
ftvtestaiit  teacher  acting  under  a  manager  of  the  same  reli- 
gion ?  To  cap  the  absurd  climax,  what  Protestant  would  send 
his  child  to  a  Nunnery  National  School,  where  Catholic 
are  said  every  time  the  clock  strikes.  The  difficulty  will  be 
solved  by  the  Commissioners  drawing  a  pen  through  their  rules 
relating  to  religious  instruction,  and  leaving  this  part  of  the 
manager'a  duty  to  himself  and  the  i»rent%  who  must  be 
more  competent  judges  than  the  Commisnoners  ntting  in  their 
of&ce  in  Marl  borough-street. 

This  change  in  the  National  System  will  not  involve  a  dissge 
in  the  inspection  department  or  in  any  other  de|»rtment  under 
the  board.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Protestant  or 
Catholic  Inspector  visiting  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  School  and 
reporting  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  secular  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  pupils.  Of  course  he  may  be  chaiged  with 
favoritism,  but  lie  is  open  to  the  same  cfaa^  now.  It  is  very 
easy  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

We  are  opposed  to  separate  grants  as  they  would  involve 
two  boards  and  increased  expense  for  separate  staffs  of  officials, 
not  to  mention  the  endless  bickerings  of  two  boards  acting  in 
the  one  country,  and  the  consequent  tr&in  of  evils.  Denomin- 
ational Schools  are  what  tlie  clergy  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions earnestly  desire;  they  are  what  the  people  want — they 
will  teach  Christianity  and,  therefore,  brotherly  love — 
their  establishment  involves  no  cliange  or  increased  expendi- 
ture— therefore  we  implore  the  people  of  these  realms — we 
implore  the  parliament — we  implore  the  government  to  sanc- 
tion the  immediate  adoption  of  Denominational  Schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  and  lei  m 
hear  no  more  in  our  public  assemblies  of  religions  diffi- 
cultieii  meeting  us  at  every  turn  of  our  inquiries  as  to  a  more 
efficient  system  of  National  Education. 

There  is  just  one  utiier  advantage  which,  it  strikes  us  woold, 
asa  matter  of  necessity,  arise  from  the  adoption  of  Denominational 
Schools.  The  advantage  is  that  the  children  would  no  longer 
be  tacitly  taught  that  religion  is  a  thing  about  which  we  differ 
80  materially  as  to  be  compelled  to  inculcate  its  truths  at  6xed 
hours  and  separate  times,  and  that  although  Qod  is  ereiTwhere 
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Faith  is  occasionally  nowhere.  Doubtless  in  Denomiii&tiunnl 
Schools  children  will  be  taught  that  the  faith  of  their  particular 
denomination  is  the  saving  faith,  but  thejr  will  not  have  placed 
constantly  before  their  minds  that  the  child  with  whom  they  have 
at  one  ptirt  of  the  day  studied^  talked,  langhedj  and  played,  is 
taken  off  at  another  part  to  be  indoctrinated  in  a  creed  which 
teaches  that  the  late  play-fellow  is  wandering  away  in  the  paths 
of  error,  and  they  will  not  feel  that  bitterness  which  too  fre- 
(^tteutly  arises  as  the  little  school-mates  meet  tc^ther  after  re- 
ligious iDStruction,  their  yonug  minds  saturated  with  that  dis- 
like or  terror  which  doctrinal  instruction  frequently  produces. 
Besides  if  Catholicity,  if  Frotestantism,  if  Presbyterisnistn, 
have  peculiar  means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  their  followers 
(and  of  Catholicity  who  can  doubt  it  ?)  why  should  any  one 
of  these  religious  be  (Uprived  of  the  means  of  leading  Its 
young  believers  heavenwards  F 

Oh,  it  will  be  objected,  why  should  we  ''encourage  Po- 
pery ?  " — the  question  is  not  why  should  we  encourage  Popery,  or 
Protestantism,  or  any  other  ism,  but  shall  the  people  of  Ireland 
be  driven  to  educate  their  children  in  a  manner  of  which  they  do 
not  approve,  and  under  a  system  trammdied  by  rules  unknown 
in  EiigUud  to  the  Council  of  Education,  galling  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  distasteful  if  not  reprobated  by  eve^  sec- 
tion of  Irishmen. 

The  National  System  of  Education  was  a  great  boon  to  Ire- 
land when  first  introduced,  but  the  country  has  grown  in  in- 
tellect and  in  a  thirst  for  knowledge  since  that  period,  and  the 
full  development  of  an  intellect,  as  bright,  and  noble,  and  all- 
embracing  as  ever  gave  a  glory  to  a  nation,  is  retarded  from  its 
full  growth  by  the  sdherence  to  rules  and  to  a  system, 
great  when  first  designed,  but  calculated,  now  through  want  of 
expansion  and  through  unadaptability,  to  become  a  curse  even 
though  it  was  ouce  a  blessing. 

We  turn  now  to  another  branch  of  the  system: — At 
the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  there  are  nearly  180  acres  of 
land,  statute  measure,  under  cultivation.  An  immense  sura 
of  money  out  of  the  yearly  grants  to  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  expended  upon  this  farm  in  effecting  permanent 
iuiprovementsi,  such  as  draining,  fencings  and  building.  We 
are  told  the  land  is  extremely  high,  being  £3 :  19:  3  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  taxes.  But  does  not  its  proximity  to  the  Dublin 
markets  make  it  as  cheap  as  if  the  rent  was  extremely  low  whilst 
removed  to  a  district  more  remote  from  good  manEetsP  The 
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land  is  worth  the  money  or  it  is  not< — if  it  ts  not  worth  it,  whj 
sqaaoder  public  money  which  ought  to  be  kid  oat  with  ttw 
same  care  aa  if  tbe  Bo^''  were  embarking  their  own  capital  in 
a  private  speculation  ?    This  ambiguity  m  an  omciai  report  » 
not  without  an  object-  -"thereutiseitremelyhigh."  Whether 
is  the  loud  dear  or  clieap — whether  is  the  land  worth  the  rent 
paid  for  it  or  not — this  is  what  we  desire  to  know  P    But  the 
fann  is  not  wlf-^ap porting,  although  the  greatest  amount  of 
skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  working  of  it ;  although 
an  unlimited  fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  or  manager?, 
or  whatever  they  are.  who  have  charge  of  it ;  although  the  labour 
is  the  very  cheaifest,  being  paid  for  by  merdy  Bupporting  tbe 
IsbonnrB.    If  a  private  farmer  in  the^aame  neighbonrliood* 
paying  the  Baoieientandpossesni^thenmeadvantages, should 
tellbia  neighboutB  that  he  was  not  adding  to  bnt  diminishing 
his  capital,  w'.o  would  believe  him  ?  or  if  there  were  any  stUfHd 
enough  to  give  credence  to  sooh  a  story,  could  they  place  any 
value  in  a  combination  of  skill,  unlimited  capital*  and  cheap 
labour  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  Uie  yoong  men  working  on  the  farm 
are  educated  m  well  a«  fed,  and  that  consequently  their  labour 
is  very  dear  in  place  of  being  very  cheap ;  in  other  words,  the 
education  of  these  young  men  swallows  up  tbe  profits.  But 
more  extravagant  still,  we  are  told  that  this  farm  is  not  worked 
with  a  view  to  large  profits,  but  to  afford  practical  instructioa 
in  superior  farming  to  tbe  pupils.  Bid  any  one  ever  hear  any- 
thing more  absurd  ?  Are  there  not  grounds  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  woful  leakage  of  public  money  somewhere 
about  the  same  model  farm  ?  and  the  sooner  this  leak- 
age is  disci'vered  the  better  for  the  public.  Hear  Dr. 
KirkpaUick  himself,  the  Inspector  of  Agricniture,  capping  the 
climax — "  And  again  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  about  90 
acres  (out  of  the  180)  of  the  farm  have  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  otherwise  improved."  What  are  the  ofBciak  in 
the  model  farm  doiug  1  The  "  red  tape**  and  the  how-not- 
to-do-it"  systems  we  fcnrarenotwholly  extirpated  from  our  great 
official  establishments  as  yet;  but  until  the  Legislature  steps  in 
we  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  a  thorough  reformation 
amongst  them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand.  In  a 
fature  number  we  shall  devote  a  paper  to  ■  more  minute  detail 
of  tbe  working  of  the  Model  Farm. 
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If  space  permitted  wo  could  multiply  instances  of  tiiis  i«ort 
of  red-tapeism ;  it  can  hardly  be  othervise  while  the  official 
business  of  the  Board  is  left  to  be  transacted  hy  their  officers ; 
men  very  eompeteut  we  admit  to  dischai^  duties  of  a  high 
order,  hut  not  duties  properk  belonging  to  a  Board  responsi- 
ble to  the  Furliameut  and  people  for  their  acts.  The 
Commissioners  of  Education  cannot  take  that  interest  iu  their 
work,  which  men  paid  for  their  labour  would  feel.  Which  of 
the  Commissioners  takes  the  same  interest  in  the  working  of 
the  sptem^orknowsas  much  about  it  as  the  paid  Oommissioner. 
If  there  were  five  men  of  the  same  standing  in  society,  with 
the  same  stake  in  the  oiuntry,  and  with  the  same  salary  as  the 
paid  Commissioner,  assisting  the  business  of  the  Education 
Iknrd,  we  feel  confident  that  the  increased  expense  wonid 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  valae  of  their  services 
to  the  public. 

At  present  we  hear  constant  complaints  of  books  and 
school- requisites  being  delayed  for  u'eeks ;  the  wretched 
pittances  promited  to  the  Teachers,  are  rarely,  if  ever  paid 
when  due,  and  many  a  poor  National  schoolm^ter  sees  his 
wife  and  children  iu  want  of  necessaries,  even  though  the  price 
of  (Item  may  be  due  to  him,  because  the  clerks  in  the  Educa- 
tion office,  Dublin,  are  nut  sufficiently  watched  and  directed, 
and  this  whole  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  enormous,  well-designed,  and  well-intentioned 
scheme  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  is  committed  to  the 
working  of  a  staff  of  paid  directors-in-chief,  fully  sufficient  to 
work  it  thoroughly  and  ably  twelve  years  but  totally 
incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  its  present  widely- 
extended  and  National  position. 

We  do,  no  not  for  one  moment  impute  incapability,  want 
of  zeal,  or  intellect,  or  anxiety  to  the  resident  Commissioner, 
or  to  his  secretaries — but  these  three  men  cannot  do  the  work  of 
six — and  moreover,  they  are  hampered  by  the  iuterierence 
of  unpaid  Commissioners,  most  of  whom  make  attendence  at 
tlie  Board  a  compliment,  and  bestow  their  countenance  freely 
only  when  Mrae  party  or  sectarian  object  is  to  be  served — or 
when  some  prot^g^  capable  or  incapable,  is  to  be  pitchforked 
into  office. 

We  do  not,  and  we  cannot,  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resideut  Commissioner — he  has  done 
all  that  man  could  do  to  advance  the  system  of  National 
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Education  in  this  country;  his  faults  of  administrmticm'  have 
been  as  few  as  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  difficalties  of  his 

pocitioii;  and  with  every  lemplation  to  be  apartizan,  or  with 
every  luring  to  back  one  party  against  another — he  baa 
ever  been  as  upright  as  he  is  able,  as  able  as  he  is  well-inten- 
tioned. No  officer  ever  had  a  more  arduous  post  to  fill— no 
man  ever  discharged  the  duties  of  an  important  office  with 
more  honor  to  himselfj  with  more  utility  to  the  coaniry,  and 
with  more  integrity  to  the  Government  which  he  serredj  than 
has  the  Bight  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonneil  discharged  the 
duties  of  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education. 
This  is  high  praise,  yet  it  is  but  simple  justice ;  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  compUined  in  the  administration  of  tlie  inter- 
nal management  af  the  Board  do  not  arise  from  any  fault  of 
Mr.  Macdonneil,  bat  rather  from  the  fact,  that  those  dutie» 
which  shoold  be  performed  by  Commissioners  as  able  a5  Mr. 
Macdonnellj  and  as  zealous,  and  like  him  directly  responsible 
to  the  nation,  are  in  many  oaseB^through  the  want  of  sufficiency 
of  Commissioners  bound  to  discha^e  the  duties  of  their  offic;, 
compulsorily  delegated  to  Secretaries  responsible  to  nobody. 

We  contend,  and  have  all  through  this  paper  contended,  that 
Denominational  Schools  are  those  now,  and  will  be  for  the 
future,  those  best  suited  to  meet  the  edacational  requirements 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  have  been  driven  to  this  opinion 
by  the  fact  that  the  National  System  of  Education  in  this  country 
is  no  more  national  than  it  is  mixkd.  Wiiy  then  carry  out  any 
longer  the  dreary  sham  of  schools  open  to  all  ?  Why  teach 
the  Catholic  child  that  the  cross  on  which  his  Redeemer  died,  can 
be  banished  from  any  society  or  excluded  from  any  building  to 
which  Catholics  resort  P  Why  teach  him  that  he  may  not  pray 
always  according  to  the  custom  of  his  co-religionists?  and 
why  tell  him  that  the  pictures,  which  awaken  his  faith,  and  en- 
kindle his  love  of  Qod,  are  to  be  excluded  from  his  sight  during 
the  hours  of  school  instruction  ?  Why  teach  the  Piutestaut 
child  that  he  must  lay  aside  his  Hible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  save  at  the  hours  of  religious  teaching  1  Why  teach 
the  Presbyterian  child  timt  his  catechism  is  to  be  taught  to  him 
only  wlieti  he  is  shut  out  from  all  children  of  other  creeds  ? 

Will  Catholic  parents  send  their  children  to  National  Schools 
taught  by  Protestant  mastera  ?  Will  Protestants  send  their 
children  to  the  Convent  Schools  if  they  can  at  all  avoid  it  ? 
Nay,  even  in  the  lauded  Model  Schools,  out  of  Dublin,  there  is 
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but  ont,  in  a  Catholic  district,  fairly  attended  bjr  Catholics  ;  tiii:^ 
school,  to  which  we  refer,  is  the  Gioitmet  Model  School, 
a  school  managed  by  a  teactier,  Mr.  Terence  Smith,  vhich  wonld 
do  honoar  to  any  ooantry  in  the  world.  But  why  ia  it  attended 
by  Catholics? — because  Mr.  Smith,  besides  being  a  most  perfect, 
and  accomplished,  and  thoroughly  earnest  schoolmaster,  is  also 
known  to  be  a  practical  Catholic,  foremost  in  all  works  of 
charity  and  goodness,  nuL  foremost  in  money,  which  he  has 
not,  but  in  noble  Christian  deeds  of  active  benevolence.  Take 
away  this  man  to-morrow,  and  appoint  a  Protestant,  or  a  doubt- 
ful Catboh'c  in  his  place,  and  we  venture  to  declare,  that  before 
one  month,  every  Catholic  child  now  attending  would  be  re- 
moved. 

The  restrictions,  necessary  resfxictionB,  imposed  by  the  pre- 
sent ruled,  do  not  please  the  Catholics,  they  do  not  please  the 
Presbyterians,  and  they  exclude  a  vast  mass  of  the  Protestants. 
Why  then  should  the  state  hesitate  to  throw  open  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  system  to  all,  by  declaring  that,  each  de- 
nomination shall  have  its  own  grant  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  children  of  the  particular  denomination  in  the  locality. 

Thus  those  who  desire  the  Bible  could  have  it ;  those  who 
desire  to  teach  its  rule?,  without  giving  its  text  to  young  chil- 
dren, could  teach  according  to  their  own  views ;  and  then  God*8 
love  could  be  taught  to  each  child,  and  he  could  never  learn, 
in  the  school,  that  there  is  anything  in  bis  faith,  in  the  faith 
of  his  father  and  of  bis  mother,  that  may  not  be  proclaimed 
to  all,  and  in  every  place.  We  do  not  write  thus  without 
authority.  Take  that  I^aetaU  onEducation  of  John  Milton, 
where  thoughtlivesin  light  more  glowing  than  beauty  evershone 
in  npou  the  canvaB  of  Bubena ;  take  John  Lock's  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning Bducaiiou,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  a  logician,  and 
all  the  lore  of  a  scholar  are  concentrated  upon  his  subject ; 
take  every  writer  on  Education,  from  Ascham  to  Newman,  from 
Bacon  to  Whewell,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  all  but 
teach  what  Henry  Brougham  so  perfectly  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  just  tliirty-eight  years  ago  when  he  de- 
clared— 

'*  A  Religious  Education  w  moH  easential  to  the  welfare  of 
ever^  individual.  To  the  richy  it  is  all  but  everything  ;  to  the 
poor  it  may  be  taid,  without  a  ^ure,  to  be  everything,  li  it 
to  them  that  the  chrittian  religion  is  especially  prtacked — it  is 
their  fecial  pairimony  ;  and  if  the  legislature  does  not  secure 
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fur  ihem  a  KeligiMtB  Education,  it  doce  not,  in  my  cpauon, 
Aaff  execute  its  dntf  io  it$  felUtw-ereature*.** 

If  the  people  of  Ireland  considered  that  the  National 
Scboola  gave  a  Religious  £dncation,  hov  came  it,  and  how 
comes  it,  that  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  crowded 
by  Catholics,  and  the  schools  of  theClinrch  Education  Societj 
overflowed  by  Protestants  ?  If  we  ask  the  Christian  Brothers 
to  spare  a  Brother  or  two  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  mere  teach* 
ing,  we  cannot  have  him ;  we  cannot  have  him  for  any  purpose 
save  thftt  of  mere,  and  pure,  and  simple  teaching,  and  he  cannot 
be  spared,  for  all  the  brothers  are  required,  and  none  can  be  had. 
The  like  answer  will  be  given  at  the  Church  Education  Schools, 
with  regard  to  their  teachers;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  and  to 
be  proved,  that  although  there  is  a  system  called  the  national 
system,  it  meets  the  peculiar  needs  and  wishes  of  no  religioos 
uish  community. 

To  tell  us  that  all  are  satisfied  because  no  particular  creed 
of  the  three  bodies  into  which  Ireland  may  be  divided,  Catho- 
lic, Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  refuses  to  attend  the  schools, 
is  simply  to  talk  ttonsense,or  sttU  more  interested  sophistry. 

National  Education  mast  be  for  the  nation,  for  all ;  and  if 
the  nation  will  not  have  mixed  Educatoin,  as  tdl  men  knov  il 
will  not  have,  the  sooner  the  nation  crushes  the  farce  the 
better  for  all.  When  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Oasory  starts 
and  supports  his  plan  of  Education,  the  Conservative  papers 
are  delighted ;  when  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Denvir  and  Dean 
Meyler  have  resigned  their  seats  at  the  National  Board, 
the  Catholic  journals  are  in  raptures,  or  in  throes  of  half 
suppressed  approbation  I  Could  this  be  the  case  had  either 
religion  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  National  System  ? 
Should  a  truly  fair  National  System  d^nd  upon  the  adhesion 
or  disseverance  from  the  system  of  any  man  of  any  religion, 
or  order,  or  calling  ? 

Doubtless,  the  friends  of  the  present  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are  extremely  unwilHng  to  adopt  the 
Denominational  school  system.   They  feel  with  Wordsworth  :— 
"  Even  as  a  river, — partly  (it  might  seem,) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  swayed. 
In  part  by  fear  to  shape  a  way  direct, 
That  would  engulf  him  soon  in  the  ravenons  sea — 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course,  far  back, 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he  crossed 
In  his  tirst  outset.'' 
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But  this  isiieitlKT  the  feeling  of  a  patriot,  nor  the  fpiritor  a 
statesman.  "  Old  remembrances'^  must  give  place  to  new 
exegencies ;  and  the  fear  that  any  change  "  would  engulf  him 
soon  in  the  ravenous  sea,"  can  never  be  iwrmitted  to 
stand  between  tho  fixed  notions  of  any  o£Scial,  and  tbe  re- 
qmrements  of  a  peo|tle. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  will  be  said,  "Oh!  fhe 
country  was  satisfied  with  the  National  System'* — but  whilst 
we  admit  that  it  was  satisfied  with  it,  we  know  that  it  unot  satis- 
6ed  with  it  now,  and  so  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
plain  qaerj — Will  the  grant  be  paid  to  support  a  scheme 
pleasing  no  section  perfectly,  whilst  bv  a  modification  of  the 
rules,  (safe  and  easy,)  and  of  a  regufation  of  the  internal 
administration  (cheap  and  facile),  the  National  System  of* 
Education  in  Ireland  may  be  made  thoroughly  and  thnmghly 
acceptable  to  all  in  every  phase  of  its  well  designed  form — 
Keligious,  Literary,  and  genuinely  National  ? 

llie  scholar  may  dream  of  a  perfect  eyatm  of  National 
Education ;  the  Philosopher  may  hm  jdans  for  it ;  the  Econo- 
mial  may  prove  schemes  for  its  ultimate  snccess,  even  to  render- 
ing it  nearly  self-supporting,  hot  above  them  all,  and  crushing 
them  all,  arises,  and  will  arise,  a  National  Will,  more  potent 
tlian  dream,  or  plan,  or  scheme,  founded  on  sympathy, 
strengthne4  in,  (if  the  reader  please)  prejudice,  and  fostered  in 
every  association  of  childhood. 

A  foreign  statesman  might  try  to  crash  such  things ;  aa 
English  legislature  will  endeavour  to  foster  them  as  the  grand 
National  characteristics  makiug  this  land  a  free  land ;  as  free 
in  education  as  in  thought  and  Hteratare,  and  enabling  us  to 
feel  buw  truly  Milton  wrote  when  he  proclaimed,  in  words 
ahich  have  rung  through  all  time  since  his— 

"  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  I  cennder  what  nation  ii 
it  vheret^  we  are,  and  whereof  ye.  are  the  gwemort:  a  nation 
not  slow  and  dull^  but  of  a  qukk,  ingeniMu,  and  piening 
spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  tuUile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capa- 
city  can  soar  to." 
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The  fallowing,  from  The  PAilantiropitt,  Januaiy  Ist,  3  S5S, 
may  witli  propriety  be  introduced  here : — 
BAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

Should  these  schools  be  supported  by  government  aid?  _  Hew 
what  red-tape  says :— It  is  impossible  to  state  in  the  official  minutes, 
in  formal  and  tei^hnical  language,  the  class  which  should  be  admit- 
ted into  Bagged  Schools,  and  cousequently  there  is  a  diificiilty  m 
granting  governmeut  aid  to  Bagged  Schools,  without  breaking  down 
general  principles.  Hear,  on  the  other  hand,  what  common 
saya  in  answer  to  the  above  question :— Here  are  some  20,000  chil- 
dren of  a  peoaliar  class,  belonging  to  the  State,  requiring  a  peeuliar 
instruction  ;  here  are  peculiar  schools,  just  adapted  to  give  the  in- 
struction required  ;  but  only  private  and  consequently  uncertain 
means  to  support  theoa.   Government  ought  to  and  must  step  in  to 

If  Ragged  Schools  are  to  constituted  u  to  be  adapted  to  the  hearts 


 be  propriety  of  government  , 

determined— not  by  x  definition  of  an  almost  nndefinable  class,  but 
by  the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  imparted. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  schools  of  a  peculiar  kind,  after  a  fair  ex- 
periment by  private  enterprise,  succeed  in  bringing  under  successful 
educational  treatment  a  class  whom  none  of  the  schools  previously 
established  have  been  able  to  get  at,  then  clearly  government  aid 
should  be  granted.  We  apprehend  that  there  will  rarely  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  a  Ragged  School  any  scholar  who  is  not  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  object  of  national  care,  nor  for  whose  education 
there  would  not  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  claim  on  the  Government  ; 
nay,  we  are  dispos-jd  to  think  that  the  Bagged  Schools  should  take 
precedence  of  all  others  in  government  support.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  rightly  the  results  of  the  R^pged  School  system;  but  in 
years  to  come,  when  many  of  those,  numbering  nearly  20.000,  who 
are  now  attending  the  dur*  evening,  or  Sunday  schools  connected 
with  the  Ragged  School  Union,  shall  take  their  places  in  society,  tbey 
and  generatwai  yet  unborn  will  trace  their  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  tM  noble  efforts  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  abettors  to 
snatch  this  peculiar  class  fl:om  impending  ruin,  and  bring  them  under 
inch  truning  as  shall  prepare  them  for  a  future  life,  and  qualify  them 
to  enter  into  the  duties  of  this  life,  with  some  capacities  for  earning* 
an  honest  subsistence.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that, 
whatever  official  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  way.  Lord  Granville  will  use 
every  effort  to  complete  the  good  work  which  has  been  efibcted  in  the 
departnient  over  which  he  presides,  by  extending  government  assis* 
tance  to  that  class  of  schools,  if  well  conducted,  which,  above  all  de- 
scription of  Schools,  most  specially  require  it.  The  deputa* 
tion  will,  of  course,  not  rest  contented  with  what  tbey  have 
done,  but  should  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  the  assistance 
so  properly  sought  for.  Lord  OranviUe  admitted  that  they 
would  have  great  weight  with  the  Government :  let  them  respectfully 
but  firmly  pursue  their  advantage  ;  and  let  them  rest  assured  that  the 
good  senu)  of  the  country  generally  will  go  with  them,  and  that  the; 
will  carry  with  them  also  the  rincere  prayers  of  all  who  know  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  singular  clau  in  whose  behalf  Uiey  areso  labouring. 
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QUAtlTKKLt  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  BEi^ 
POBMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Whilst  ve  are  debating  and  drawing  up  bills  fot  l^ansporta- 
tfon  at  home,  it  mav  be  well  to  observe  what  our  Colonists  think 


A  desperate  attempt  to  escape  was  made  b;  some  of  the  priso- 
ners coDfiDed  on  board  the  hulks  at  Williamstown,  which  ended  iii 
the  death  of  two  of  the  prieoners  and  one  coQHtable,  and  also,  fortu> 
nately,  in  ^e  eaptnre  of  the  wholp  party.   The  balk  President,  ot 
No  1,  is  appropriated  to  the  most  desperate  raffians,  man;  of  them 
the  conditionalij-pardoned  men  from  Norfolk  Island.    One  of  these 
is  known  hj  the  name  of  **  HelTiIl«,"  bat  he  is  also  called  Thomas 
Smith ;  which  of  these  maj  be>  or  whether  either  be  Us  proper 
name  I  cannot  saji  but  his  notorie^  has  been  ehieBj  aoqairea  undnp 
the  name  of  Mfllnlleb   His  aeeumaUted  sentences  now  amoant  to 
thirtjr-two  Teer8>  whidi  is»  probablj)  more  than  his  expectation  of 
lift.    In  the  President  the  prisoners  are  shut  up  in  stronv  cells, 
ironed  witii  &ftj  pound  weight,  and  chained  to  the  solid  titmter  of 
the  ship.    Helrille  bad  succeeded  in  persuading  the  gaolers  that  he 
was  morallj  improred.    He  amused  nimself*  or  affected  to  amuse 
UmMlff  bj  translating  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  one  of  the 
native  languages.   The  most  desperate  men  are  known  to  be  the 
most  prone  to  *'go  in  for  reli^on"  as  the  readiest  mode  of  ■* gammon- 
ing."  and  with  Melville  it  succeeded,  for  he  had  been  removed  to  the 
Success,  No.  9,  where  the  discipline  is  less  severe^  and  the  men  are 
put  to  li^nr — a  great  alleviator  of  suffering  in  their  case.   A  gaog 
of  prisoners  had  been  on  shore  at  Williamstown  from  the  Success  to 
break  stone.   At  five  p.m.  about  fifty  of  them  were  ordered  Intoit 
lanoch  to  be  towed  back  to  the  ship.    More  than  a  nsual  number 
were  observed  to  crowd  towards  the  bows  of  the  ladnch.  b^ond 
which  lay  a  small  boat,  manned  by  four  boatmen  (committed  by  the 
magistrate  as  refractory  seamen),and  attached  to  the  lannch  by  a  tow« 
rope.    When  tbey  got  about  SOO  yardi  from  the  shore,  the  prison- 
ers made  a  ru^  towards  the  boat,  uw  prisoner  Melville  having  drawn 
the  lannch  and  tow-boat  nearer  to  each  other  by  hauling  upon  the 
tow  rope.  At  this  moment  Owen,  one  of  the  boatmen,  cried  lor  hdp, 
and  JacksoD,shipkeeper  of  one  of  the  hutks,ru9hed  forwardthrough  the 
prisoners  on  the  laondh.  He  was  snzed  by  Melville  and  thrown  over- 
bosrd.    He  swam  back  to  the  small  boat,  and  was  inunedtatel/ 
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seized  bv  Melville  and  held  under  water,  but  he  escaped  to  give  evi- 
dence. Owen  Owens,  one  of  the  seamen,  was  also  thrown  overboard  ; 
he  too  regained  the  boat,  and  clung  to  her,  but  his  brains  were  beaten 
out  by  one  of  the  prisoners.  Several  other  sailors  were  thrown  into 
the  sea,  but  were  saved.  One  of  the  prisoners  jumped  oat  of  the 
boat  and  was  drowned.  The  prisoners  being  masters  of  Uw 
small  boat,  having  cut  the  tow-rope  plied  the  oan  to  semward, 
wd  as  tbe^  passed  the  last  bulk  tne  prisoner .  MeiviUe  stood 
Dp,  kissed  his  band,  and  cried  oat,  "  Adjeo,  VictoriB^  at  last  1** 
Th^  were  tbcn  fired  at,  and  one  prisoner  was  killed  aad  MiMber 
wounded.  Thej  were  punued  bv  one  of  the  boats  from  the  balks, 
and  by  the  water^poHoe  boat,  and  were  overtakm  ud  capttvdd  after 
proceeding  about  eight  hundred  yards.  One  of  the  witnesses  sajl* 
be  saw  Melville  strike  Owene  with  the  hammer,  but  this  be  denies. 
He  says  be  calculated  the  chanced  of  escape  as  nine  to  one  i^inst 
bim,  and  be  gave  the  odds  and  lost.  He  says  be  is  tired  of  hi»  life 
and  knows  that  he  must  be  banged :  but  he  seems  very  anxious  to 
relieve  himaalf  from  the  iraputation  of  being  guilty  of  the  cowardijj 
act  of  beating  a  defenceless  man's  brains  out.  There  are  oioe  cap- 
tured,  all  of  whom  will  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Owens,  aad  they 
will  probablj^  end  a  life  worse  than  death  upon  the  scaffold-  About 
a  week  before,  a  police^seigeaot,  M'Nally,  was  shot  dead  while  at* 
tempting  to  secure  a  desperate  bushrajager  named  Turner  or  Smith, 
commonly  called  Oipaey  Smith.  Turner  bad  been  seen  aviMW  the 
stores  (shops)  at  Mount  Ararat  Diggings,  and  was  traced  by  M'Hally 
apd  auother  polioemao,  named  Moorei,  to.  a  teat.  Turner  turned 
out,  and  was  seized  by  we  men,  who  are  Vnovii  as  cqvragaoua  fel- 
lowg,  and  accustomed  t«  that  sort  of  work.  Xbey  jgo^  TwWK-  dom* 
Moore  at  first  quieted  bim  by  beating  his  head  with  tbe  bt)tt  end  of 
a  pistol,  but  while  M'Nally  wa»  putting  the  bandcuSi  am  him  faa 
caUed  out,  "I  am  trapped :  shoot  th«  foUowiu.'*  when  sbota  eaiqa  from 
tKe  direction  of  the  tent,  kiUing  M'Nally  a«d  vouadng  Mooroi  I 
mention  this  case— adding  it  to  the  WilUai»«to«nnNlh— toiiftaMfaKe 
the  subject  of  the  scheme  of  the  Britifb  Ooveinment  seivling  out 
convicts  ODoe  more  to  the  Australian  continent*  The  view  we  of 
Victoria  take  of  this  matter  is,  that  even  if  Wegtei^D  Australia  on 
the  one  &ide»  and  Moretoo  Bay  on  the  other,  should  deeirs  tiie  che^ 
labour  of  convict  slaves,  we,  800,000  people  of  the  other  caloaiei^ 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  have  any  part  of  thia  conti^ 
nent  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  fresh  batch  of  Oiipsey  Smiths. 
Uoeky  Whelans,  and  Melvilles,  England  must,  sooner  or  later,  learo 
to  submit  to  keep  her  owv  felon  class ;  her  statesmea  must  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  spreading  education  mucb  mora  exten^vely 
than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  Judging  from  the  ^keciment  of 
Irish  who  are  sent  out  here,  their  system  of  education  has  beta  most 
defective.  Obedieitce  to  the  priestheoa  seems  to  be  tbe  virtue  which 
is  to  cover  all  other  deftpts,  Tbe  women  sevvaota  are  so  ignoraiU 
of  the  minor  decencies  of  lifte  in  tiie  way  of  clothing,  cleanliDew. 
cook«ry«  and  domestic  economy,  that  they  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  aofit 
for  the  grand  offices,  which  ti^eg  are  nearly  sure  tQ  accept,  of  wife  and 
mother.  It  is  not  sm^siog  that  tbe  proportion  of  erima  to  poj>t>I^ 
tion  has  increased  within  the  last  century,  and  I  repisat  that  l^g- 
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land  must  not  rely,  upon  it  free  people  like  ourselves  rabmitHng  to  be 
made  the  recipients'  oPthe  oatcssta  of  British  and  Irish  society.  Let  it 
not  be  fotigotten  that  this  colour  has  oAce  beaten  the  mother  country 
OD  the  Coaricta'  Prarendon  Bin. 

We  torn  now  tooar  own  shores,  and  find  moch  to  be  thsnkful 
for  in  the  details  of  the  Criminal  Statistics  of  1855. 

Tiie  nsoal  auanal  criminal  taUes  have  been  recently  laid  before 
^rlinnent,  and  contain  tabulated  statements  of  the  amoant 
and  nature  of  crime  during  18&5.  l^ese  are  highly  satiafactorj, 
aa  they  shew  a  decrease  of  offences  compared  with  the  retnrn 
of  previooa  years.  Adopting  the  last  two  quinquennial  |>erioda 
in  oonlormity  with  our  former  noticea  of  these  tableaj  ve  have 
(he  following  figures  i-^ 


Years. 

!fl4<r  .» 

19VT  ... 

1848  ... 

1849  ... 
I8ft0  ... 


Katnber  of 
OoiBBiHiiMnti> 
35,107 
S8,8U 

97.8U 


Tears 

1851  ... 

1852  ... 
1808  ... 
ISM  ... 
18SS  ... 


Number  of 
Oonmitnents. 
...  27i960 
...  aTfdlU 

„.  ajfisi 

...  39,859 
...  25^73 

187^858 


It  is  neoBSBtry  to  atote  that  a  poctkm  of  the  decrease  in  tlie 
immber  of  commitments  in  18$&  aa  compared  with  those  in 
,  1854,  is  dae  Co  the  power  given  to  justices  to  punish  summarily 
.  in  casea  of  larceny.  The  law  giving  this  power  came  into 
c^)enitidn  oai  the  lith  of  August,  18&5.  We  are  nut  informed 
what  number  should  be  fitiminated  from  the  commitments 
in  1855,  in  consequence  of  this  law,  in  order  to  institute  a 
fair  comparison  between  the  offences  of  that  and  the  preceding 
year,  bat  the  law  giving  magiatEatea  summary  jurisdiction 
nlates  to  t^e  largnst  class  of  ofiienees,  comprising  (wo*thiids 
of  the  ooRiittittnents.  This  must  be  botue  in  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  following  remarks : — 

The  decrease  in  the  Ta&t  yese  h&s  heen  ff«neral  as  the  increase 
provetl  In  the  previous  vear:  only  nine  of  the  EngKsh  counties  are 
ezpmpted  fi-om  it.  In  Middlesex,  where  the  system  of  stipendiary 
magi8tra<Jy  would  give  the  earliest  e&ot  to  the  Mv  sommary  powere 
of  uie  Crfminal  Justice  Act  of  1895,  the  deereasa  was  23'3  par  oenti 
in  Surrey  and  Kent,  where  the  same  cause  Would  be  mora  partidly 
in  operation,  the  decrease  was  respectively  20-:}  per  cent,  and  11'6 
percent.  B  nt  that  this  was  aot  the  only  reason  ib  beanignffdfbrsucha 
marked  decrease  Is  seen  by  a  refereifee  to  sonfe  of  th«  lai^t  manu* 
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helming  counties.    In  Monmovth  the  deorenw  per  cent,  was  90*9. 
Oheihira  1-92,  61unorganshire  ll'2,  StiUIbrdshfre  9-4,  Lancuhire 
8'7)  Wsrwiekihire  7*6,  and  Yorkshire  4'0.    Th«  decrease  was  not, 
however,  less  reniarkiU>le  in  some  of  the  agricnltoral  conntaes.  In 
SafFolk  it  amounted  to  SO-2  per  oenL  ;  in  Dorsetshire,  following  a 
large  increase  in  the  preceding  jaar,  to  29*6  ;  Berkshire  19*2,  Som- 
ersetflhire  18*3,  Liocoloshire  I7'7,  Sussex  17*0,  and  Norfolk  13*4. 
The  connties  in  which  the  commitments  for  trial  increased  last  jear 
were  Bedford  ;   Bucks ;   Derbj ;   Durham,  where  the  increase 
amonated  to  21  *9  per  cent. ;  and  Northumberland  where  it  was  18*0 
per  cent.;  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  and  Worcester, 
in  the  latter  county  reaching  13-1  per  cent.  Such  considerable  fluctua* 
tions  are  unusual,  and  the  increased  commitments  in  the  latter  counties 
must  be  referred  to  othercaases,  not  so  apparent  as  those  to  which  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  commitments  in  the  greater  part  of  Bi^and 
has  been  attributed.   In  the  natnre  of  the  different  offences  commit- 
ted there  has  been  as  much  fluctuation  aa  in  th^  number ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prisoners  tried  at  the  Winter  Spe- 
dal  Asriw  were  charged  with  the  gravest  deaerintiou  of  ateiM,  the 
InoreaM  ai  whieh  sboold  be  partly  attributed  to  the  extandad  Wintar 
Circuit  In  16fiA.    The  offencet  againit  the  person,  Class  I.,  diow  an 
increase  of  small  amount  for  miu-der  and  attempts  to  mnrder  i  bvt 
in  malicious  stabbing  and  wounding  sa  increase  of  68  per  cent.,  and 
in  manslaughter  14  per  cent.  In  the  unnatural  o^ces  the  numbers 
have  slighuy  increased.   In  rape  and  attempts  to  ravish  tbare  is  a 
small  increase.    In  bigamy  the  commtfanenta  are  nearly  statimaryf 
and  this  offence  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  uniform  recurrence  of 
certain  crimes.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  average  commitments  have 
been  62-7,  and  the  numbers  have  been  in  each  of  three  years  83,  two 
years  62,  and  once  84.    The  assaults  have  decreased  18  per  cent., 
arising  on  the  common  assaults ;  the  newly  de6ned  offence  of  assault- 
ing and  iDfiicttng  bodily  harm  having  increased  nearly  10  per  cent. — 
TVte  violent  offenceu  against  property.  Glass  II.,  have  ahghtiy  decreased. 
Burglary,  which  for  the  three  previous  years  had  continued  without 
variation,  increased  7 '7  per  cent.;  breaking  within  the  curtilage 
69-0  ^r  cent.,  and  shop  and  warehouse  breaking  9-0  per  cent, 
while  m  housebreaking,  the  tu-gest  offence  in  the  (£us,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  39*6  pw  cent.    The  robberies  increased  7-7  per  cent— 
In  the  offmcu  agmnst profertjf  mthout  vfalmw.  Glass  III,,  the  de- 
crease on  the  year  has  mainly  arisen.   It  amounts  to  13*7  per  cent, 
and  includes  ever^  offence,  except  stealing  fixtures  and  receivnig 
stolen  goods.  In  simple  larceny  it  amounts  to  16*4  par  cent,  larceny 
by  servants  4-1  per  cent.,  and  larcenv  from  the  person  7*3  per  cent.; 
these  three  offences  being  those  to  which  the  summary  powers  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1865  apply. — In  the  mahdouM  offineet  agiAut 
property.  Class  lY.,  there  is  a  decrease  of  3*2  per  cent,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  chief  offiences  of  the  class,  except  the  maliciously  killiog 
and  wounding  cattle— /n  forgery  and  o^cet  againtt  the  currency. 
Class  v.,  the  decrease  is  fi-4  per  cent.,  arising  on  uttering  counter- 
feit coin,  and  is  for  that  offance  nearly  9*0  per  cent.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  forging  and  uttering  forged  Bank  of  Bn^aod  notes  in* 
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oreued  37*0  per  oent^  and  Other  linveries  14-8  per  cent — 2nth« 
iNuwIIsiHowoAaeM,  OImi  YI.,tha«  »  a  marked  deoreue  of  ofbooei 
•gjutut  the  (Mme  hmwt,  which,  adding  the  large  deoreaie  on 
preriotu  jear*  ta  in  the  two  ;ean  64  per  cent.  In  riots  and  breaoh 
of  the  peace  tiie  commitmeDts  are  onlj  half  the  nnmber  in  the  pre- 
yioni  year,  for  peijnrj  there  is  a  ooniidmble  bereaie  t  ud  ^so 
in  the  proceedings  against  disorderl;  bouses. 

The  result  of  the  proceediogs  in  the  commitmeuts  in  1856 
vaa  as  follows : — Acquitted  and  discharged,  6,967 ;  detained 
as  innaiie,  34 ;  sentenced  to  death,  60 ;  transportation,  328 ; 
penal  servitude,  2,041;  imprisonment,  17,397 ;  whipping,  fine, 
&C.,  160.  Of  the  above  60  capitally  convicted,  7  of  the  11 
fonnd  guUU  of  murder  were  executed,  two  of  whom  were  for- 
eigners. Under  the  head  of  secondary  ponishmenta  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  instead  of  transportation 
is  strikingly  shown.  In  1861  and  1852  the  numbers  sentenced 
to  tnmsportatioa  were  6,371,  and  in  1854  and  1855,  633 
persons  were  senteaced  to  transportatiun,  and  4,149  to  penal 
servitude. 

The  Firtt  Report  of  ike  Ommittee  of  the  Colder  Farm  Re- 
formaiory  School,  in  the  County  of  York,  is  now  before  us. 
Most  of  oar  readers  are  aware  tliat  this  is  the  Mirfield  School, 
•estaUished  on  Mr.  £.  B.  Wheatley's  land,  and  of  which,  as 
we  have  long  since  shown,  he  was  so  earnest,  and  zealous,  and 
yet  wise  a  promoter,  and  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  acting 
managers.   The  foUowing  are  the  Principles  and  Bnles : — 

I. — ^Tbe  purpose  of  the  Institation  is, 

1st — That  snch  Imys  as  the  Managers  iball  approve,  of  those  who, 
—having  committed  some  ofllance  against  the  law, — may  be  sent 
under  the  provisions  of  the  17  and  16  Tict,  c.  69,  **  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sentence  passed  upon  tbem  as  a  ponisbment  for  their  of- 
ftnee*"  may  be  recdved  thermo,  not  for  fbrther  pnnisbment,  but  for 
reformatory  education. 

Sndly — That  such  other  boys  who  have  formed,  or  are  in  danger 
of  forming,  tiabits  of  crime,  may  be  received  therein,  as  may  be 
i^reed  apon  between  the  Managers  and  those  who  send  them. 
11^ — The  object  sought  m  the  edncation  of  these  bo^s  is. 

To  restrain  them  from  what  is  evil,  and  to  encour^e  m  what  is 
good,  by  admonitions,  rewards,  and  punishments  adapted  to  their  re. 
q>eetive  cases  and  characters  ; 

To  train  them  by  6eld  labour,  and  such  in-door  work  as  may  be 
convenient,  to  hardy,  indnstrious,  and  active  habits ; 

To  teach  them  the  necessary  truths  of  morali^  and  religion,  **  cn- 
deavoming  to  form  those  tntthi  into  practical  prindputt  in  tfaev 
minds,  so  as  to  raider  them  of  haUtoai  good  inflnenoe  npon  tlwr 
temper  and  actions.  In  all  the  various  ocearmiees  of  lift  ;** 
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And  to  gvM  them  Mieh  other  elemeiitarj  tattraelitiii  M  suy  g«iri 
them  from  the  duigen  of  ^ress  ignorance,  ud  fit  dMut  t*  W  vselhl 
memben  of  todet; :  avoidinff  aajtblog  Hludj  to  nalw  tbem  ^mo^ 
tented  with  die  humblett  itnticn  of  lionett  faidmtn  therein, 

III. — The  Ooronittee  are  rcspoDHUe  for  the  cnrrcBt  erptn- 
dlttire  of  the  InBtitntion,  tnd  for  the  reneral  nuoiageinent.  Tbej 
may  add  to  their  nnmber,  naj  loahej  fnm  tMa«  to  time,  mlea  for 
maoaoement*  and  may  delegate  ench  of  their  ftmotiooa  therein  as 
they  uunk  fit»  to  two  of  th«ir  nnmber  as  Yidtori  or  Acting  Mana- 
ger*. 

Ur.  Wheallejis  an  ardent  follower  of  M.  Oemets,  aad  faaring 
examined  olosely  the  working  of  the  estaUishne&t  ai  Uettm, 
he  and  hia  frienda  resolved  to  open  their  aohool  on  the  lE^inuy 
Syitem.  It  is  qoite  unnecessary  to  explain  here  what  the 
Family  System  is,  as  this  Seoord  is  meant  solely  for  thooe  who  ut 
acquainted  with  all  the  faAs,  fignres,  and  phaseti  of  the  Befor- 
natory  System  at  home  and  s^ad.  Suffice  ^  to  say  tiiat  tb« 
Galder  larm  School  is  a  huatUa  English  Jfettray.  Th«  Al- 
port informs  as  that— 

In  NoTombw,  JBH,  at  a  special  adjonmed  Seislona  held  at 
Wakefield,  a  Gommitteee  was  appointed  to  t«ke  mcanres  fbr  the  «*• 
tabliBbment  of  a  Beformatory  School  for  the  West  Biding. 

After  aeveral  meetings  and  much  enqtriry  and  ^cmrion,  and 
after  adrertlring  repeatedly  tar  a  site,  the  Oonnitteewvre  uaU*  lo 
obtain  one,  no  latisnwtory  answer  having  been  rtowTtd  to  tbe  ad* 
vertisement. 

Several  membera  of  the  Committee,  nnwilling  that  the  matter 
should  fall  through  altogether,  then  aseodatcd  themselves,  with  a 
view  to  trjr  what  could  yet  be  done. 

Others  joined  tbem,  forming  together  the  Committee  whose  naaei 
are  given  above.  They  ondertoob  to  be  responaibla  fbr  Am  anmiil 
-current  expenditure  of  the  proposed  Institution  |  Mr.  K.  B.  Wheat- 
ley,  one  or  the  nnmber,  offering  to  provide  land  at  ordinary  famuttg 
rt;nt,  and  buildings  at  a  rent,  equal  to  four  per  east,  vpon  lha  oatbijr. 

The  place  fixed  upon  is  within  a  mile  and  a.half  from  the  BaUway 
Station  at  Mirfleld,  and  easily  aooessible  Somali  parts  of  the  county. 
The  School  is  placed  on  high  ground,  but  sheltered  1^  troee.  Itws> 
apprehended  that  some  inconvniiencA  m^it  rqralt  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  p<^nkms  mannfhcturli^  diitriet.  Aiter  a  year'k  ex- 
peritmce,  however,  no  material  inoonvenienoe  has  been  fooad,  tbf 
situation  being  itself  sufBctently  seclnded,  and  separated  flnnn  the 
popnloBs.  part  by  the  bread  river  Oalder.  It  Is  bmed,  oa  tha  other 
hand,  that  the  pr«ximity  of  the  mannfltftwiog  aM  mining  £stmti» 
in  which  thera  is  a  great  demand  tar  labow,  aad  eqieeially'ftir  the 
labonr  of  the  yonng,  wiU  «lbrd  fadlttles  tw  plaebg  avt  us  b^ia 
BituatioBS,  wltbattt  which  reformatory  action  is  very  ineo^ilete. 
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The  bnildiogi  eonaiat  partly  of  lome  which- were  alraadyin  ez« 
istence,  aad  have  been  adapted  to  the  porpoaef  and  partly  of  new , 
eTeclione. 

The  School  was  opued  Novemher  82nd,  1855,  with  mz  boys  from 
the  Hardwicke  School,  in  Gloacesterahire^'  !thes0  boja  wore  <rf  the 
oinunal  clasv  hnt  not  ander  legml  detention. 

On  the  15ta  December  following,  haVmg  been  prerioualj  Tiewed 
b^  one  of  bftr  Mi^esty'a  lospeotttt  of  PruoDa,  the  School  was  oer^ 
tified  by  the  Secretarvof  State  as  a  place  of  legal  detention  for  bi^i 
lent  ander  17  and  18  vict.,  c.  86. 

The  present  atafi  consists  of  the  Headmatter,  a  Schoolmaster,  and 
a  Labourmaater  whose  wife  acts  as  Matron. 

Mr.  Bobina  has  been  Headmaster  from  the  first.  Of  bis  zeal, 
ability^  and  fitness  for  the  work,  tbe  Managers  eotertun  the  highest 
opinion.  Kor  con  they  omit  to  mention  toe  gratuitous  services  of 
Mra.  Robins,  who,  though  a  sufferer  from  weak  health,  has  brought 
to  bear,  with  good  effiact,  that  softening  and  bumaniaing  influence 
which  her  sex  can  beat  exercise^  on  tbe  rough  untutorecT  nature  of 
maoT  of  the  boy& 

The  present  Schoolmaster  and  Laboormaster  bare  only  recently 
been  appointed  ;  but  the  Managers  hope  that  both  will  prove  elticieirt 
for  a  task  which  requires  at  once  much  of  firmness  ana  kindnoH,  of 
patient  endurance,  and  quick  tact,  of  mergy  and  self  control. 

35  boya  have  been  reodvedinto  the  School.  Of  theae— ^  were 
not  under  legal  detention.  Beudes  the  original  6  received  before 
the  School  wag  certified,  3  other  free  boya  have  been  received  uoder 
special  dronnutances.  Of  these,  4  are  in  situations,  and  are  doing 
well ;  3  hare  been  removed  to  other  Scboola ;  1  left  at  his  own  re- 

Suest  shortly  after  his  admission  ;  I,  brother  to  the  Itai,  remains  in 
30  School,' 

26  have  been  received  under  l^;al  detention.  Of  these,  1  abscon- 
ded a  few  days  after  his  admifisiun,  and  bas  not  since  been  heard  of* 
having  proh^lv  gone  to  sea,  whtre  he  had  been  btfore ;  2  were 
removed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Itoumn  Catholic 
School  at  Market  Weighton  ;  23  remain  in  the  School,  making,  with 
One  freebovf  tbe  number  24,  present  December  31st,  1656. 

Of  the  35  received —  1  has  been  convicted  7  times  ;  2,  6  times ;  1, 
5  times}  3,4  times;  5,  3  times ;  3,  twice;  16.  once;  4  never  were 
convicted,  but  had  formed  vicious  and  degraded  habits  which  would 
inevitably  have  led  them  to  crime  ;  15  are  above,  20  belm  14  years  of 
age. 

A  little  coDsideratien  of  these  lost  figures  will  shew  that  the^  cau- 
tion, before  mentionedf  against  too  rapid  increase  of  numbera,  ia  not 
.without  reason.  , 

In  some  Reforaatorf  Schools^  it  baa  been  determmetl,  and  hi  aome 
reacts  wisely,  to  admit  no  boy  above  14  years  old.  Such  a  rule  no 
doubt  renders  the  task  of  Reformatory  Eaucatioo  easier  ;  and  would 
have  been  adopted  gladly  by  the  Managers  of  this  School.  But  they 
were  unwilling  to  s^ut  out  any  from  that  om)ortuaity  of  reformation 
'  which  the  law  allows  up  to  the  age  of  l6.  They  also  bore  in  mmd 
.that  consideration  which  has  been  80  very  well  pointed  out  by  Ur. 
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BftW]  in  Gloucesterahira,  vii.,  the  imporUnce.  in  ch«^i^  joutiifiil 
crime,  of  weeding  out  the  ringteftders — the  bojs  who  are  not  fMil; 
criminals  themselTes*  but  truaers  of  others  to  crime.  Sereral  hmw 
of  that  cliMs  have  been  reeeired.  Indeed  the  Maaagen  have  not  de- 
clined to  receive  any  hoy  sent  under  legal  detenuon,  ezemt  when 
they  have  deemed  it  Decessarjt  for  the  reasons  before  mentioiMd.  to 
^stun,  for  a  time,  fl*om  any  increase  of  numbers.  They  trust  that 
tbey  win  be  held  justified  in  the  ezerdse  of  that  discretion*  br  dw 
eonsidmition  Utat  they  bare  to  deal  with  a  large  proportion  of  Uie 
oldest  and  worst  class  of  yonoff  offenders. 

The  same  consideration,  with  that  of  tbe  comparatiTely  short  tine 
wKich  any  of  the  boys  have  been  in  tbe  School,  will  obviously  josti^ 
them  in  witbhoIdii«  any  sanguine  expression  of  0[nniMi  as  to  tbnr 
refarmation.  Wiu  such  boys,  reformation  must  m  a  work  of  mnofa 
labour  and  time.  But  the  Managers  see  modi  reason  fat  bopCt  none 
for  despair  even  in  tbe  worst  cases. 

Tbey  see  much  to  hope  in  the  ftct  that  snob  bovs,  accuatotned 
often  to  a  life  of  Iswlebs  liberty,  are  found  generally  willing  to  remain 
and  submit  to  a  discipline,  which,  though  based  on  Idndness,  it  atrjct 
to  severity  in  the  correction  of  every  &ult  committed  in  the  School. 
The  recruJar  habits,  and  out-door  work  in  which  they  are  engaged* 
are,  at  first,  irksome  to  boys,  for  the  most  part  accustomed  to  a 
town  life.  The  out-door  work  necessarily  affords  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  esei^  ;  the  grounds  being  qoite  open,  and  only  the  pre- 
eaatioos  of  an  ordinary  Sdiool  taken  against  the  boys  going  out  at 
nighti  with  vigilant  eare  that  they  shall  not  be  absent  wiuont  Its 
bemg  known.  Tet  but  three  lerioni  ittcmpts  to  eieape  ham 
occurred.  The  firsts  mentioned  above,  was  looeaeiAiL  Intheaeomd 
'  case,  tbe  other  boys  gave  information,  and  the  fhgitive  was  canriit 
immediately.  In  tbe  third,  two  boys  who  had  gone  in  a  foofish 
expectation  of  find&g  smne  eonoeahd  money,  returned  of  their  own 
accord  as  soon  as  they  foand  themeelves  disappointed. 

Care  is  taken  that  no  unneoeisary  temptation  to  theft  be  plaoed  fai 
the  boys*  wav ;  but,  as  they  are  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the 
house,  and  n-equentty  sent  on  errands,  opportunities  for  it  must  con- 
stantly be  open  to  them.  Yet  but  one  lerious  act  of  that  kind  has 
been  known  since  the  School  be^ao. 

These  facts,  with  the  marked  improvement  apparent  in  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  the  School,  the  exchange  of  tbe  sullen,  suspicion 
look  into  a  frank  and  cheerful  demeanour,  and  tbe  general  readiness 
for  active  and  not  merely  passive  obedience,  give  the  Managers  and 
Officers  much  encouragement  in  an  anxious  and  laborious  task. 

The  prevailing  faults  arise  from  tempers  which  have  been  left 
utterly  uncontrolled  through  nqfleot,  stimulated  br  misddetou 
otementB,  or  embittered  by  brutal  riolenee.  Tnesc!,  mther  than 
want  of  instmotion,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  cansei  of  crime  anaoag 
the  boys  reonved  here.  In  degree  of  hutmction  and  inteOlgenoe, 
they  are  probably  equal  to,  if  not  above,  the  averupe  of  tb^  age  and 
station  in  life.  Many  of  them  have  an  taurgj  and  stren^  of  oh^ 
ncter  which — though  misdirected  hitherto— may  yet,  it  is  hoped*  bj 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means  osed,  make  them  useful  member* 
of  wdety,  iDitaadof  being,  at  tiiey  would  inevitably  have  become 
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if  left  to  ran  the  cobtm  ttiejr^lud  entered  upon,  &  terror  to'  it  ftod  » 
curse. 

Indastriiil  Schoola,  to  which  Mr,  Thomson ,7of  Banchory, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  have  drawn  so  considerable  and  well-de- 
served a  portion  of  public  attention,  have  at  length  been 
bronght  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  an'English  versum 
of  Dunlop's  Scotch  Act. 

The  bill  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Ifr.  Adderley,  and  Mr. 
Headlam,  to  make  better  provision  for  the  care  and  edncalion 
of  vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly  children,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Industrial  Schools,  in  which  Ireland  is  some- 
what interested,  comprises  thirty  clauses.    The  fifth  clause  de- 
fines the  objects  of  the  bill  to  be—*'  Aiiy  child  who  may  be 
found  beg^ug,  or  who  may  be  found  wandering  in  the  streeti^ 
or  sleeping  therein  at  uight,  and  not  having  any  nome  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  any  lawful  or  visiUe 
means  of  subs^tence.     Such  children  may  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  the  police,  and  taken  before  a  Magistrate,  who  shall 
cause  enquiries  to  be  iriade,  and  notice  to  be  given  to  the  parrat^ 
or  gnardians,  if  any  can  befoand.  While  such  enquiry  is  pending^ 
the  child  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  Wori^bonse,  and  if  the  parente 
or  guardians  of  the  child  oome  forward  and  offer  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  amount  required  by  the  Magistrate,  which  shall  not 
exceed  £5,  for  the  child's  good  behaviour  during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  it  shall  be  restored  to  them.   But  if  security  be 
not  forthc(»tting  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrie 
Schofd,  and  if  the  paraita  object  to  the  School  proposed  by  the 
Magistrate,  and  propose  some  other,  the  managers  of  which 
may  be  wiUing  to  receive  the  child,  the  order  shall  be  for  the 
school  selected  by  the  parents,  oncondition  of  their  paying  any 
diflbrence  there  may  be  in  the  coat  of  sending  t^e  child. 
Children  charged  with  offences  against  the  Police  Acts  may  be 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  such  as  are  known  to  be  asso^ 
ciates  of  thieves,  or  other  bad  characters,  or  to  be  of  notori- 
ously vicious  or  depraved  habits,  are  be  sent  to  jEtefo> 
matory   Schools.      The   term    "  child"    is   defined  to 
mean  any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  five  and  louiteen 
Tears.  Children  may  be  discharged  from  school  on  employment 
being  found  for  them,  or  security  given,  or  on  their  attaining 
the  age  of  fifteen.   The  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  In- 
dustrial Schools  is  to  bo  defrayed  by  the  unions  in  which  they 
were  respectively  taken  into  custody,  but  the  parents,  if  they 
can  be  found,  may  be  ordered  to  reimburse  tiie  union.  Child- 
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len  absconding  from  school  may  be  sent  back  any  Magis- 
trate, or  committed  to  any  Beformatory  jSchool,  the  managers 
of  which  may  be  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  persons  vithdr&ir- 
ihg  children  from  school  before  their  discbarge,  inducing  them 
to  abscond,  or  harbouring  them,  are  made  liable  to  a  pen^ty  not 
exceeding  £5,  which  may  be  enforced  and  recovered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  ^Htating  the  performance  of  the  daties 
of  Justices  of  the  PMce,  with  respect  to  tammaiy  convictions 
and  orders. 

Of  the  Oovemmeat  scheme  of  Transportation  we  ahall  faece 
be  silent,  as  «e  wish  to  *'let  the  dead  rest but  of  Sir  QeorM 
Grey's  once  contemplated  Beformatoties'  BUI  we  mtist  permit 
Stafford  Northcote  to  be  heard.  We  quote  from  The  law 
Amendmeni  Journal  for  March  5th,  1857,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  First  General  Meeting,  of  the  Secofid  Session  of  Uie 
National  Eeformatory  Union,  held  February  28th,  we  find— 

-  Sir  Stafford  Norllieote,  M.P.,  uidrfliiMd  ths  msetii^  od  tbe  BUI 
of  Sir  Oeorge  Gre;,  and  expressed  an  opinion  decidedl^  adverse  to 
it.  The  first  obiection  that  struck  him  was  the  permisure  rating 
pover,  HS  regarded  counties  especially,  vhere  the  parties,  who  were 
to  dedde  whether  the  reformatory  should  be  established  and  tfaerat^ 
impoaed,  ««rs  the  justio«s,  who  cotild  not  be  sud  to  be  invested  irith 
a  representative  character,  as  waa  tbe  town  eoonail,  bj  wfaom  in 
boroughs  the  power  was  to  be  exercised.  ^noUiw  objeotion  with 
the  promoters  of  reformatories  on  the  voluntary  principle*  was  tbe 
sjstem  of  luanagement  which  under  this  biU  Would  b«  Inttodae^ 
-The  proposition  was,  that  the  justices  should  appobt  dwtein  of  thtir 
body  as  visitorB-^mt  exceedii^  seven,  nor  lets  than  Ava  la  nnAsr 
»who  were  to  make  all  necessary  regulattonsj  appomt  the  oftoan 
(whom  they  would  also  have  the  power  to  dismiss),  control  theei- 
penditure,  and  in  short  to  carry  on  all  the  business  codnected  with 
the  mani^^ent  of  these  reformatory  schools  Able  and  CoasMteiit 
as  tbe  jnsticflB  unquestionably,  were  for  (he  performaaoe  of  tbsit 
proper  functions,  thc^  were  many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  maasgC' 
ment  of  these  institutions,  which  was  almost  a  ne«  science  wbi^  uni 
aprnng  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years  •  while  others  would 
liave  whims  and  prejudices  in  reference  to  it  which  might  seriously 
endanger  the  success  of  the  movement.  It  was  also  fearra  that  harii^ 
■tbe  rates  to  IkU  baek  upon,  without  any  direct  control  oa  tbe  part « 
the  ratepayers,  they  might  be  disposed  to  incur  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense in  erecting  showy  buildings,  and  establishing  full  dress  refot- 
tnatory  schools,  uiftteaa  of  the  plain  and  useflil  insHtatioos  which 
were  required.  It  had  been  intimated  by  Sir  0.  Qrey,  in  the  speecli 
in  which  he  introduced  his  bill,  that  there  would  be  a  jMroritiaa  is  U 
iBakii«  it  incumbent  on  tbe  maqagers  to  admit  all  children  sent  tt> 
them  by  the  magistrates,  on  the  ground  that,M  the  ohargtt  would  he 
borne  by  the  rates,  the  schools  anoald  be  open  alike  to  all.  Tbott 
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who  took  *n  ioterest  io  ttie  tubject  felt  that  tba  vfiect  of  this  would  be 
to  destroy  the  system  altogether.  Ever;  child  that  wa«  brought  be. 
fore  the  magistrates  and  comniitted  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  object 
for  the  reformatory  toliooU  or  for  that  partlcnlar  ekta  of  reforma* 
torj  school  which  anight  be  estaUiAed  id  the  locality.  While  ther* 
was  an  indeimident  maoagcmeiit,  the  members  of  which  took  a  per- 
sonal  interest  in  the  suooess  of  the  insiitntion,  ther  would  ezercue  * 
disoretton  as  to  the  children  who  oogbt  to  be  admitted — there  woidd 
be  a  prinoifde  of  aeleetit^i— but  tM  mapstoatee,  if  tktj  bad  ikt 
whole  power  in  thnr  own  hands,  would  probablj  send  on  the  one 
hand  incorr^bles,  who  would  corrupt '  roose  who  wera  in  oonrs* 
of  reformation,  and  on  the  other  hand  children  who  had  not  been 
guilty  of  crime,  but  whose  ool;  offence  was  perhaps  throwing  stonea 
or  ill-treating  a  dog  or  a  donkey,  and  whose  parents  might  be  weB 
able  to  take  care  of  them,  but  were  destroua  of  aToidiw  the  respoD- 
sibili^.  The  OMsequenct  of  tbis  would  be  to  crowa  the  school* 
with  children  for  whom  they  were  not  suited,  and  to  ezdude  those 
for  whom  especially  they  were  provided.  Both  in  r^ard  to  what 
the  bill  contained  and  to  what  was  omitted  (amongst  which  omtssiom 
he  might  mention  a  provision  for  inoorrigiblcs,  eupporisg  Parkhurat 
not  to  be  availUile  for  that  pnrpoie),  the:faill  was  open  to  aenons  oiy- 
jectiona,  and  was  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  He  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  they  would  thank  Sir  George  Orey  for  his 
kind  intentions,  but  represent  to  him  that  his  bitl  wduld  not  ac- 
complish what  the  promoters  of  the  reformatory  system  were  anxions 
tor,  and  was  calciriated  to  put  a  stop  to  Toluntary  effort*  which  bad 
befoi  so  far  soocesafoL  In  conclueion,  he  moved  that  a  .deputation  of 
the  members  of  the  Union  ihonld  wut  upon  Sir  €ieo.  Or^  to  e»l^n 
the  objections  they  enterbuoed  to  the  bill,  and  to  request  that  It 
might  be  withdrawn. 

We  have  just  received  the  Second  Annual  Beport  of  tliatneW 
curio&ily  of  London,  the  Belvedere  Crescent  Eeformator^  and 
Bagged  Factory.  Oar  friend  Wiliiam  Driver,  the  superinten- 
dent of  tbis  establishment,  is  one  of  those  men  vhose  minds  are 
alwajs  being  developed  b^  the  circumstances  around  them ; 
men  who  are  to  be  met  in  the  manufaQturing  distiictsj  or  in 
Australia,  but  quite  unknown  about  Downing  street  or  White- 
hall. Driver  cannot  bear  to  see  any  bod?  idle,  and  thue  the 
main  role  of  his  factory  u — "  That  it  is  of  less  cotisequenee  to 
prepare  the  lads  for  any  special  occupation  which  tliey  a^e 
hereafter  to  pursue,  than  to  train  them  to  habits  of  indostry 
upon  some  uniform  system  which  shall  be  most  profitable  to 
the  institution. " 

The  uorkiug  of  sudi  a  principle  is  to  be  considered  from  a 
threefold  point  of  view,  as  regards  its  effects  upon— I.  The 
future  destination  of  the  boys.  11.  Tbe  diaeipliBe  and  tone  of 
the  establishment.  HI.  iTie  remunerative  capabflities  (rf  the 
industrial  department.    1.  Its  iffects  upon  the  future  destiAa* 
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lion  of  the  boya.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  it  does  not  pre- 
judice their  prospects ;  for  the  whole  rabject  of  this  foture 
de^nation  is  one  of  no  little  difficaify,  and  still  waits  for  a 
satisfjartoTj  tolntion.  Four  outlets  the  most  readilj  anq^geil 
themselres  to  oar  notice :  1.  Emigration.  2.  The  Armj 
Navj.  3.  Apprenticeship  to  some  trade,  4,  Domestic  ser- 
vice, or  anj  ouier  occopation  afforded  by  employers  of  on^illed 
labour. 

Mr.  Driver  shows  that  in  each  of  these  points  his  views  m 
proved  by  success  to  be  sound,  and  that  the  main  point  is 
well  grounded,  we  leara  from  Uie  Beoorder  of  Binmngham, 
who,  in  a  most  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  DriTer,  and 
printed  in  the  Beport  telTs  us,  "  At  Birmingham,  mT  native 
town,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  no  artisan  works  at  the 
trade  to  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  this  is  almost  a  literal 
traUi*  Some  are  forced  to  mi^Ue  to  a  new  trade  became 
thdr  own  is  dying  away ;  others  are  attrat^  to  those  wfaidi 
are  springing  into  existence  by  the  hope  of  advancing  their 
wages  J  others,  again,  change  their  handicraft  to  one  for  which 
they  are  better  fitted  by  nature,  or  which  better  suits  their  pre- 
dilections ;  and  it  is  almost  marvellous  to  observe  how  rapidly 
they  acquire  their  new  art,  while  the  old  one  which  they  have 
abandoned  often  furoishes  them  with  useful  siu^tions  fertile 
improvement  of  that  for  which  thev  have  forsann  it."  'Wri- 
ting of  the  effect  of  the  rule  on  the  remunerative  capabilities 
of  the  industrial  department,  Mr.  Driver  thus  states  his  opin- 
ions : — 

Svery  one  admits  the  importuiee  of  endenToiuii^  to  mafce  tfc* 
inmates  of  Reformatories  earn  somethfaig  considerable  towards  their 
own  support  j  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that  no  one  now  nndRratcs 
its  difflenlty.  Indeed  it  is  an  hunperaUe  difflenlfrr  if  we  ar»  to  teed 
spedal  trades  nnder  thr  snperiotendence  of  slnUed  master*.  The 
very  wages  of  these  masters  swallow  op  the  greater  part  of  the 
pntfits.  Then  they  bare  not  the  same  self-interested  motive  for 
uukiiigthMr  pupils  efficient  which  influences  an  ordinary  master  with 
his  i^iprentice.  These  trades,  too,  being  difficult  to  learn,  and  aeoca* 
sarily  nnrBmoDeratiTe  till  thoroughly  acquired,  preclude  the  Dottm 
of  peenoiary  profit,  seeing  that  when  a  lad  becomes  useful  for  such  a 
pmpose  it  is  time  for  bim  to  be  removed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
Das  generally  even  then  to  be  apprendced,  and  that  is  ezpeosivc. 
Possibly  it  would  be  desirable,  wherever  such  a  system  is  adhered  to, 
tbat  only  one  facade  should  be  taught,  and  that  the  superinteadent  of 
the  institution  should  himself  be  uie  worknuw  who  teaches  it  Now 
tiiat  there  Is  a  centre  of  commaDicatioD,som*  svstem  ought  be  devised 
whereby  the  metropolitan  reformatories  should  each  adept  a  difikrent 
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trade,  Neverthelafts,  w«  think  that  the  beat  eolation  of  the  difficultj 
lies  in  the  giving  ap  altogether  of  the  noUon  of  the  indispensableness 
of  aldlled  labour.  The  net  of  the  Shoe-black  Brigade  being  self- 
ranwrtiiig  show*  what  nuj  be  done  b;  a  very  simple  prooets.  The 
fae^  moreorar,  of  some  workhouses  clearing  several  hundreds  a  year 
bj  carpet  beatbig  alone,  is  even  more  to  tne  pui^Mue.  It  is  quite 
coBcdTaUe  that  the  vary  simplicity  of  the  requisite  processes  may 
be  one  cause  of  thnr  having  been  oTerlodced.  We  inake  these  sw- 
gestioni  in  the  hope  that  we  may  set  other  minds  thinking  on  tbe 
■nbjeet.  As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  oonoemed,  we  have  chosen  our 
own  oonrsei  one  involving  many  difficulties,  and  shewing  as  yet  more 
what  nay  be  done  than  wtiat  has  been  done.  In  former  statementi 
we  have  let  forth  the  various  obstacles  we  have  had  to  eDCO.unter 
fh}m  the  commencement.    Otrcumstances  caused  us  to  change  our 

{tlaos  just  at  a  time  when  provisioos  became  dear  and  public  benevo- 
eoce  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  We  be^,  m  November, 
1854,  to  establish  a  kind  of  factory  for  the  making  of  card-board, 
mill-board,  and  scale-board  boxes,  whicb  were  to  be  made  and  sold 
by  the  gross,  and  upon  r^fular  contract  with  wholesale  honses. 
During  the  whole  of  last  year,  1855,  being  without  capital  or  expe- 
rience, haring  no  proper  plant,  and  having  to  purchase  materials  at 
A  disadvMitage,  we  had  to  feel  our  way  through  many  mistakes  and 
nds-adventnres.  It  was  not  till  December  that  any  satisfitctwy 
resnlia  were  perceptible ;  indeed,  from  November,  1854,  to  Deoem- 
ber»  1855,  thwe  was,  in  tbe  work  department,  a  loss  of  neariy  ^100. 
Knee  Deoember,  owing  to  nriont  causes,  we  have  bad  upon  an 
average  only  eleven  of  toe  inmates  regularlv  at  work.  Among  other 
canses  was  their  having  to  do  all  the  booauiold  work,  and  pMUt  and 
whitewash  into  tbe  bargain. 
Here  are  the  retnmf— 

Deensber,  18S5    ...         ...         ...  £48  6  0 

January.  1856    83  18  0 

February           ...         ...         ...  39  1  8 

March   81  8  6 

April   31  18  8 

llay    21  4  1 


Total         ...       199  11  11 


Profits       ...         61    6  4 

So  that  it  is  plain  that  not  only  will  the  loss  jnst  mentioned  soon  be 
made  good,  but  that  a  steady  profit  will,  in  oonrse  of  time,  be  seeured. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  since  December  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  subject  to  such  constant  and  manifold  interruptions 
that  he  has  been  Tinable  fully  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  tbe  work. 
For  ^e  last  duree  months  uie  Ix^  have  literal^  conducted  it  all  1^ 
themsdves,  even  to  tbe  euttiog  out.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  r^eve 
the  stipdrintendentfrom  many  of  the  duties  which  now  press  heavily 
upon  mm.   We  could  easily  do  so  if  some  praetieal  men,  who  who 
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hare  teinre,  would  activelTlend  a  haad.   As  it  U  we  bare  oursdra 
'bat  little  time  toapu-e.  la  Decern.,  wbeo  the  siqwrlntendeot  was  ahh  I 
'comparatTvelr  to  get  into  full  swing,  he  realised  £4S  4y.i  notwith. 
•taoding  he  tfiea  worked  with  all  the  anxiet;  aod  donht  eamed  bTadtebt 
of  JE0OO.   The  part  he  haa  bad  to  talco 

in  our  efforts  for  dtmivi^biBg 
debt,  now  very  ooosiderablT  redaced,  has  coutitnted  bia  mam 
intemiptioiL  The  repairs  of  toe  hooH  done,  and  still  doii^,  hj 
Umselrand  the  bo^  have  been*  and  are,  another  sniovs  itttem^rtSoa. 
Take  tbat  one  tnontit  as  m  spedmen  of  what  can  be  fcne  tntbowt 
euital,  and  it  becomes  apparent  tbat,  with  anjthing  like  a  capital,  and 
'ftih  seoM  to  con^ct .  the  bosloesi,  the  most  Important  resnlts  may  be 
'accomplished.  In  this  iix  months  I37|  gross— 19,800 — boxM 
[have  been  manufactored.  The  striking  capabilities  of  this  sort  of 
OccilMdoa  are  dail;  becoming  so  evident  to  ub,  and  sach  faronrable 
Openings  tar  «Dgagements  are  now  so  coostantt;  presentmg  tberaselTfi, 
that  we  feel  that,  if  we  can  bat  make  tborougblj  smooth  the  path  of 
Onr  snperintendest,  we  shall  be  able  ereatnall;  to  show  the  spectatle 
'of  a  Beformator J  Factory,  simple,  uaifonnj  and  profitable  to  a  degree 
not  hitherto  deemed  attainable. 

We  bare  oa  former  occasions,  and  tbroogb  yarioU5  chsmDels 
adverted  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  and  relfgrooa  inHuences  broogbt 
to  bear  upon  the  inmates  of  this  eatabtisbment,  and  tberefbfe  we  do  | 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  now,  eapeciaffr 
as  thia  Bepoift  is  intended  ohieBj  to  meet  the  ewa  of  pmosu 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  hutrtntloB. 
Nererfheless,  fbr  tbe  information  of  strangers  Into  whose  buds  tbe 
Report  may  fall,  we  wi^  it  to  be  distlnetlynndentoodtiiat  itia  tht 
aim  and  object  of  the  superintendent  and  uiose  who  co-operate  vhb 
him,  to  render  the  Bible,  by  plain,  fordbl^  nnseetorain  rxporftion 
and  ^pUeation  of  its  precepts  and  doctrine^  liu  vde  of  life  mamag 
the  mmates  of  this  Institnfion. 

ThaM  obtMrations  of  a  most  able  and  praotiari  bmii  are  of 
vast  importance  jast  at  present;  in  Ireland  they  arc  donbljr  im- 
portant, as  manj  of  our  friends  are  of  opinion  that  trisli  Be- 
formaiories,  when  we  shall  have  them,  moat  be  like  Irish  Work* 
houses,  wtf  eostl^,  and  by  no  means  8elF-«upporiiug.  Hr. 
Driver  does  irat  think  thus.  He  tells  us  that  the  average  nnm' 
ber  of  inmates  in  his  Reformatory  is  twenty-five ;  and  he  adds 
— "I(  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  expenses  of 
•  tfiM  laMittttiott,  thiit  thtfrt  ia  here  tho  framcvork  for  »  larp 
•etti^HshnieM,  and  that  a  great  increwe^  in  tlie  naotbet  of  io- 
mates,  virilst  it  will  make  no  addition  to  many  of  tho  npenses, 
viU»  on  the  other  hand,  tell  must  eSectnally  upon  the  profits  of 
the  woric  whw  onoe  the  iodostml  department  has  beconae  sjs- 
iaaatticaUj  remoneratiTe.'^ 

Mr.  Driver's  Factory  naturaHy  brings  us  to  tbe  ^AJi  Jnnusi 
Report  of  the  Bristol  Bagged  ScAoot,  in  8t.  Jamer9  Back,  as, 
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tbfott^h  Mr.  Dctter^»atteutioi)^  his  ba^  and  bos  makinff  liave 
bem  iBtrodaoed  innlead  of  shoe-making.   The  Schools  are 
proceediug  moat  satisfacturily ;  and  for  the  Nigbt  and  Industrial 
Schools  we  have  the  following  tastioDonials  from  Ur.  Bow- . 
steady  the  Inspector  : — 

NigJU,  Mixed.— hen  I  visited  the  Evening  School,' tKe  attend- 
ance was  acctdentallv  Terjr  smaU.  consisting  of  onl;  21  males,  and  14 
females.  The  cnmpleteoess  of  the  Master's  influence  over  these  nas 
▼er;  strilung  >  some  of  them  bad  received  their  whole  education  in 
these  ragged  schools,  havhig  begun  in  the  Daj  School,  gone  on,  in., 
the  Night  School  after  getting  employment,  and  continued  to  Se- 
quent it  even  after  rising  to  confidential  sitnatlons.  I  believe  these  . 
Evening  Schools  to  fbrm  a  very  valoable  part  of  the  Institution. 

The  lodostriat  Classes  la  thia  Scbool  continue  to  be  efficiently 
conducted.  I  saw  several  boys  who  had  been  prepared  for  appreti-  ■ 
ticesbip  in  these  elasaes»  and  who  are  now  doing  well  as  tradesmen's 
apprendces.  The  sewing  and  bnltling  of  the  glrb,  too,  are  carried 
ont  upon  a  good  scale,  and  In  a  verj  s;fstcanatio  manner,  under  a 
teacher  whose  duties  are  exclusively  rnduatrial. 

hi  th»  school  tin  kiD(l»  of  duioestio  occupationaate  taugkt. 
The  foUomog  very  interesting  passage  from  the  Beport  will  be ' 
received  with  pte^utare  by  moat  readers  :— 
,  Tbt  teaoUi^  of  tcrab^g-aiid  clsaniD^  under  Miss  Oxbutgb;. 
moat  also  be  mentianed  with  continued  praise.   It  ia  one  of  tha  Eoost 
valeable  parts  of  wir  ioduaferial  trsinio^ 

In  coiviezion  with  this^  the  Committee  are  glad  to  be  permitted  to  - 
Quota  the  fallowing  passage  frooi  a  very  interesting  letter  of  M.  Da  ■ 
Metz,  the  distinguished  aqd  aoble-roinded  Superintendent  of  the 
G<^OT  at  Mflttrayk  addressed  to  a  naembar  of  the  Committee. — 

"  I  have  read  vitk  too  much  pleasure  the  Eeport  of  the  interesting  - 
Infititatioa  to  which  ;o«  have  devoted  yourself,  uot  to  write  iounedi- 
at«Ij  to  oongratulate  joa  on  tlie  results  obtained^  I  do  congratulate 
you,  with  all  1UJ  heart,  on  your  having  inchided  in  your  work  do- 
nestic  ooeupatiflins.  U  would  be  good  to  extend  them  as  far  aa. 
possible.  At  Strasbourgv  where  there  is  a  fecial  Scbm^  for  young 
servants^  they  are  even  ui^ht  oooking," 

The  Northamptonshire  Sctiools  are  proceeding  well  and 
safely,  and  for  bia  kindness  in  sending  us  every  informatioa 
needed,  we  kxi  deeply  grateful  to  the  Itev.  H.  J.  Barton,  the 
Beetorof  Wiclieu,  8touy  Stratford.  In  this  quartei's  Be- 
cbrd,  TO  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  an  aecoant  of - 
tiie  Keld  Gardens,  in  Mr.  Barton's  own  pariah.  We  copy 
from  the  locil  papers 

At  a  meeting  of  tb6  Northamptonshire  Education  Society  on 
the  ICfth  February  last.  Lord  Henley  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
Reverend  Lord  Atwyne  Compton,  the  Venerable  the  Dean  of 
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Peterborough,  J.  Ncthercoat,  Ew. ;  H.  O.  Hethfrcote,  Saq.  s 
W.  Grant,  Esq,  t  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.;  H.  M.  StockdalF* 
Em.  ;  H.  P.  Markbam,  Esq.  Reverends— H.  X  Barton.  T.  Jame*. 
R.  lahara,  W.  Tbomton,  H.  3.  Biam,  H.  de  Satumarei.  J.  Walkw, 
P.  H  Lee.  W.  Barry,  W.  Bntlin,  H.  M.  Stopfbrd.  J.  H.  Broakm, 
Vf.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  Hutton.  ke.,  &c. 

Ber.  H.  J.  Barton  read  the  fidlowing  paper 

The  following  brief  statemmt  eontatns  th«  resalt  of  thrsa  jvara* 
experience  in  mid  gardeidng  aa  i^Ucahle  to  tdioola  In  coontrj 
parishes:— 

The  time  mwan  to  have  arrived  when  the  snecess  of  theaa  ele- 
mentary  ichoofi  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  number  of  scholsn, 
nor  by  mere  intellectnal  att^nment,  but  by  those  moral  qoalitiee  and 
industrial  habits,  based  npon  religion,  which  will  prepare  the  fbtttre 
men  and  women  for  the  duUes  of  their  dtation  in  life. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  the  industrial  element  was  introdoeed 
into  the  sehool  in  question,  and  it  is  believed  (though  we  must  always 
be  careful  in  drawing  practical  conclnsions)  that  the  plan  may  be 
adopted  with  ease  ana  advautaffs  in  any  country  parisn  where  the 
clergyman  is  possessed  of,  or  where  he  can  hire,  a  lew  aerea  of  land 
*  at  1^  moderate  rent*  and  with  a  day  subsoil. 

The  ideti  vr  at  least  the  hope  of  carrying  it  ont  with  titeoen,  was 
first  suggested  by  what  is  well  known  in  this  oonnty  as  the  Lah 
Waedon  system  of  fiunning.  Wthout  going  into  the  luerits  of  that 
system*  it  may  he  snfieient  to  refer  those  who  .wish  to  try  the  expwi- 
ment  here  spoken  of  to  Mr.  Smitb's  "  Treaties  on  the  profitable 
Growth  of  Wheat  on  a  small  scale,"  and  to  his  rec«at  work  on 
"  Greui  drops."  The  turning  point  of  Mr.  Ssaith's  scheme,  as  wili 
be  seen  in  the  following  statement  of  accounts,  rests  upon  tiie  &ct 
that  wheat  may  be  grown  profitably  year  after  year  upon  tin  sanie 
land,  and  that,  if  there  be  cUy  beneath,  it  requires  no  manure. 

The  parish  here  spoken  of  contuns  about  SOOO  acres  with  a  popu- 
lation ox  about  500.  In  the  boys'  day  school  there  are  about  thirty 
scholars,  and  of  these  about  fourteen  are  employed,  with  the  laboor- 
master,  on  the  land ;  the  labour-master  is  indispensable.  Some  of 
the  advantaffes  obtuned  by  this  system  are,  a  more  constant  super* 
viuon  of  the  Doys,  not  only  in  school  but  out  of  school,  teaching  toem 
the  great  dnty  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages, 
makmg  them  not  skilled  workmen,  but  at  least  handy  lads,  fit  to  go 
into  fum  senriee  ;  and  above  all,  gaining  an  influence  at  that  critial 
period  when  the  character  is  receini^  its  first  bias  for  good  or  evil. 
This  may  seem  to  imply  that  by  this  plan  the  boys  are  kept  longer 
at  sdiool  tiian  th^  otherwise  would  be,  but  it  hu  not  proved  so. 
The  fhrmer  wants  them,  and  he  most  have  them.  What  we  want  is 
to  make  them  good  honest  labourers,  and  this  we  may  hope  to  ae. 
GompU^,  and  something  more,  by  establishing  nis;ht  schools  for  the 
winter  months,  and  thus  keeping  our  hold  npon  them  till  the  time  of 
eonfinnation.    Many  will  oontinue  to  attend  afterwards. 

The  boys  vary  in  age  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  ordinary  sehod 
hours  are  more  or  fewer  accorung  to  the  field  work,  upon  which 
they  are  never  cm^oyed  longer  uan  two  hours  at  a  time,  eseept  in 
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barrest.  Th«  waffes  are  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpean  j  an  hoar,  which  is 
added  to  a  ssvinffs'  purse  for  clothing,  and  with  this  the  parents  are 
satisfied.  The  worl^  of  oourse,  raries  aocordii^  to  the  weather  and 
the  season  of  the  jcar,  bat  the  aohool  teaching  averues  not  less  thsat 
from  three  and  a^lf  to  fimr  hours  a  dav,  and  it  is  found  in  this*  $m 
in  all  other  cams  where  it  has  bjaen  trie^  that  fay  the  introduction  of 
ield  or  garden  employment  child'*  niind  is  relieved  and  en< 
ItTened,  and  that  he  applies  with  greater  WMtgy  to  his  mental  work 
when  his  bodily  powers  hare  been  inrigorated  oj  labour. 

It  has  bpen  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for  giving  the  boys 
their  dinner,  and,  if  possible,  to  employ  some  of  the  girls  in  cooking 
it.  But  as  this  is  not  yet  done,  it  is  merely  thrown  out  as  a  hint  to 
those  who  may  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  It  would  certainly  keep 
the  children  still  more  under  the  influence  of  the  managers  of  the 
school,  and  the  orderly  meat  and  the  grace  before  meat  would  be 
helps  in  moral  and  religious  training,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
trouble.    The  expense  ought  to  come  out  of  the  earnings. 

One  other  thing,  which  has  been  tried  with  much  success,  may  he 
mentioned  before  proceeding  to  the  statements  of  accounts,  viz, — the 
hand  corn-mill.  It  is  one  of  White'St  226»  High  Holborn.  who  oh> 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1851,  and  costs  £&m  It 
grinds  coarse  flour  only.  But  for  those  who  cat  brown  Iwead  it 
answers  perfbctly,  and  gives  employment  to  the  labour-master  on  wet 
days,  and  sometimes  to  the  hoys,  two  of  whom  oan  turn  it  with  ease, 
and  earn  their  wi^^  at  Ad,  per  bushel.  It  is  also  useful  in  the 
pariah  to  enable  those  who  choose  it,  on  making  a  small  payment, 
to  grind  their  leased  com  as  well  as  the  barl^  (torn  their  allotments 
for  the  pig. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  make  the  boys  skilled 
labonrm.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  labour  which  must  be 
learned  early  to  be  done  well.  An  instance  of  this  Occurs  in  the 
method  of  turnip  hoeing  practised  on  the  Dnke  of  Bedford's  estates 
at  Woburn.  Any  farmer  would  be  glad  to  have  this  done  for  him, 
and  anv  labourer  could  get  extra  wages  for  it,  but  very  few  ran  do 
it.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  then  to  have  the  bnys  tani^t  this, 
which  is  light  work,  and  only  depends  upon  a  "  knack,"  and  then  they 
might  go  out  with  Uie  labour.master  to  the  different  farmers  in  the 
parish,  and  earn  considerable  wages. 

Another  si^gestion,  and  a  stillmore  important  one,  arises  ont  of 
the  rapid  advance  which  is  making  in  aO  kinds  of  machinery  as  ap. 
plied  to  ogncnlfore.  Complicated  macUnes  ore  now  becoming 
M  GomnHmThings,"  and  a  boy  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  rectifying 
or  mending,  or  even  using  them  skilfiilly,  would  be  sure  to  get  on  j 
and  this  must  ere  long  fjrm  part  not  only  of  our  intellectual  but  of 
our  industrial  teaching. 

In  the  following  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  fkrm  or 
garden  consists  of  four  acres,  which  have  been  cultivated  by  one  man 
and  twelve  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  But  looking  at 
the  number  of  hours*  work  done  as  compared  with  the  number  left 
■pon  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  staff  could,  with  ease, 
have  cttltavated  ux  acres.  The  difibrence  it  accounted  for  by  the 
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flut  that  they  were  frequently  employed  at  extra  woA  on  the  rectory 
farden  and  premiset,  parUciuarly  daring  hay>tiine. 

The  allowance  for  tools  does  not  incinde'  the  first  outlay.  The 
feharge  for  manure  is  omitted,  as  in  most  cases  sufficient  will  be  pro- 
dnced  from  the  st^le  and  [ugsty  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  retnm  for  green  cn^  is  below  the  ararage.  Batea  and 
taxea  are  hiclnded  m  the  rent.  And  the  1857  hours  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  statement  are  spread  over  all  Irat  tiw  wheat  land,  ll 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aoeonnta  are  notgiren  with  Uiat  aort 
of  accuracy  which  wonid  satisfy  a  frrmer  as  to  profit,  but  merely  to 
show  that  a  dergyman,  under  ordioary  circumstances,  may  make  Aa 
experiment  without  loss.  They  are,  in  fact,  given  as  tbey  were 
worked  out  from  the  day-book  by  the  labour-master  (a  common 
labonrer  himself),  who,  when  parts  of  this  statement  were  read  to 
htm  in  order  to  test  its  accuracy  so  that  nothing  might  be  OTerrated, 
said,  I  ax  yoor  pardon,  sir,  bat  there  is  one  thing  you  han't  aaid 
enough  abon^  and  that  is  how  well  the  folks  be  satisfied." 

No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  grants  from  the  Committee  of 
Council,  which,  for  schools  under  Government  inspection,  are  as 
follows — an  annual  payment  not  exceeding  half  the  rent,  a  grant 
towards  the  purchase  of  tools  the  first  year,  and  a  grataity  to  the 
master  in  each  year  in  which  the  instruetion  in  industry  is  sncceasfoL 
This  vonld  a^  not  lesa  than  £13  to  the  eredit  ddo  of  the  foUowiq^ 
statement. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

EXPENSU,  ni'CLUDXNO  UBHT,  STO. 

A.  a.  p.   Days.  .   £   s.   d.    X  a.  d. 

1    3   0  Wheat- 

45  at  2b.,  digging,  hoeb^,  scari* 

fying  and  thrashing.          4  10  0 

12  boys,  from  8  to  12  years 
of  we,  57fi  hours,  at  ^d. 

per  faonr.......  ».  1  4  0 

Cartii^  home  0  10  0 

Harvest  «».  1   0  0 

3  pecks  of  seed  at  10s.  per 

bnshd.«.  0  7  6 

Rent.....^   3   0  0 


0  2   0  Winter  Beans— 

36  at  2s   3  12  0 

Rent..    1    0  0 


10  II  6 


4  12  0 


Carried  forward  X15  3  < 
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*.  n.  p.    Days.                                    £   ».  i.   £   n,  d. 

Brought  forward  }s   8  6- 
0  a  0  Potatoes— 

33  at  Ss.                                3   4  0 

15  btuheb  of  Beed,at2s.         I  10  0 

Rmt  M..          10  0 


0  2  0  Spring'  beans  and  peas-^ 

31  at  28   8   2  0 

1 1  biuhelofseed,  atAs         0   7  6 

Kent   10  0 

1  0  0  Barley  and  oats— 

39  at  28.     3  12  0 

2  bushels  of  barlej,  at4s         0   8  0 

2  bushelsof  oatBjatla   0  8  0 

Ciarttiig  home   0  10  O 

Hwrest.   ]    o  o 

Bent  „.  „..„  S  0  0 


tf  14  0 


4  9  6 


Total  hours,  2.433. 

UCS1FT8. 


7  18  0 
£39   fi  0 


Wheat- 
is  bushels,  at  10s.,  sold  for 

deed   6  10  0 

24  bushels,  at  8s.  6d..»         10  4  0 

S  tons  of  Btnw,  at  £2.          4   0  0 

Winter  Beans— 

20  bushels,  at  5s..   5    0  0 

100  ditto  Swede  tnraips,  at 
6d.....»«   2  10  0 


Total.  DHfcrenee. 
£   B,   d.   £   t.   d.  £a.d. 


Potatoes— 


Spring  Beans  and  Peas— 

8  bnihels  of  peas,  at  5h.  

9  do.  beau^at  5«  

Barlev  and  Oats— 


1 

Ja  do.  of  barlej,  at  5a.   4 


9 

10 

0 

0 

s 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20  14  0  10   2  6 

7  10  0  2  18  0 

9  15  4  4   1  4 

4   5  0  0   4  6 

10  10  0  2  18  0 

£53   0  4  20   4  4 
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TBI  XBira  wiabublt  bstuv. 


Bron^t  fwward 


X  ■>  d. 
SO  4  4 


12  hoja,  from  6  to  13  yeuv 
ofaget  lj857  hours,  «t  1^ 
per  ooiir,  tgirtaA  over  all 
bat  the  wheat  


3  17  1 


Todi^  not  indutliDg  first 


0  15  0 


4  1ft  1 


X15  IS  3 


No  dedootion  for  manure^  nor  for  ostra  carting. 

The  facts  are  of  reiy  great  interest,  and  tuWy  bear  out  the 
opinions  long  since  expressed  hj  Mr.  Baker^  Mr.  Beogoogb, 
Mr.  Wheatley,  and  hj  M.  Demetz.  Tbey  are  of  the  chiefest 
importanoe  to  all  who  «re  about  to  found  Agricnltural  Schoola, 
and  we  have  astoniiiied  some  of  onr  Irish  poor-law  guardians 

presenting  Mr.  Barton's  Bgares. 

The  Second  Jnnual  Sepori  of  the  Liverpoul  Juvenile  Befor- 
matory  Association  has  reached  usj  and  we  find  that  the  school 
frinte  Akbar"  has  been,  as  the  Bq»ori  states,  "  fairlr  got 
under  weigh,**  andfrom  February  to  December  81st,  1S47, 
sefentj-seren  bc^a  were  teceived  on  board.  The  Coionuttee 

8Ut»— 

Tha«'AlAar**U  at  present  moored  in  the  nuddle  of  the  Qreat 
Float  at  Birkenhead  In  clearing,  altering,  rigging,  and  eqoippii^ 
the  Ship  &  large  tnni,  as  maj  be  seen  fh>m  the  accoonts,  has  beoi 
expended.  The  staff  of  saperintendence  necessar;  to  the  efficient 
oarrjing  on  of  snch  an  institation  u  also  large ;  and  this,  t<^etber 
with  the  onremanerative  nature  of  the  work  on  board,  necesiarilj 
makes  the  cost  per  head  of  such  a  Befinrmatorj  considerable.  The 
staffat  present  consists  of  a  Soperintendent,  Bchoohnaster,  Boat- 
awi^n,  Boatswahi's  Mate,  Oook  and  Steward,  Carpenter,  ud  two 
Beanen, — all  livii^  on  board  j  a  staff  svlBcieBtly  large  for  the  care 
lAO  boja,  jet  e<}iiall7  necessary  for  the  nnmber  at  present  on 
board.  Tbus  making  the  cost  per  head  for  the  past  year  mnch 
graafer  dun  thev  anuctpate  in  future  jrearf. 

Tho  "  Akbar  "  being  the  first  ship  Beformatory.  the  Oommittoe 
have,  as  might  hare  been  ezpeeted,  ucurred  many  expenses  wUdi 
the  experience  they  have  now  acqoired  woold  have  enabled  then  to 
avoid. 

Tim  boys  are  in  two  divisions — port  and  starboard  watcbea — 
snd  each  of  these  is  sub-dividtd  into  forecsstlemen,  foretopmen, 
uiaintopmen,  mizt'ntopmen,  afier  guard;  each  sub-division 
having  its  first  and  second  part. 

Eaim  sub-division  has  a  first  and  second  eaptun  over  it,  selected' 
for  oondnct  and  aUlUy  fivm  among  the  leading  names  on  tlw  tililet 
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»f  tnutwortbj  boys,  and  these,  together  with  the  asaistant  purser's 
stewards,  and  cook's  mate,  all  rank  as  petty  oflBcers  amoog  the  boyc> 
and  receive  a  stnall  weekly  pay^  which,  they  are  allowed  to  speDd* 
uoder  the  dtrectiOD  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Tablet  referred  to  is  a  large  slate  hung  ap  in  &  cwspicaoKs 
part  of  the  Ship,  and  oo  which  are  written  the  names  of  sii<^  boys 
as,  by  their  conda«t  on  board,  the  SnperintMideDt  eooaiders  worthr 
of  hononr  and  eoafideocft. 

The  snbdirisioDs  sleep,  mesa,  and  are  instnutod'Mid  naployed  on 
the  dutiea  of  the  Shh>  ttg^k^,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  little  oompany 
or  family  in  itself  of  whom  the  Gaptaia  is  the  head;  and  he  is  res< 
spoD^ble  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  conduct  and  work  of  the  boys 
mnder  lus  charge,  whose  confidence  and  Affection  he  is  to  endeavour 
to  gain,  aod  prevent  them  from  breakia|[  any  of  the  regnlations  cnf 
the  Ship ;  but  under  no  eireumstaocee  is  be  alloved  to.  strike  or 
punish  a  boy. 

In  all  the  arraugemMits,  the  most  perfect  ord^  and  discipline  m 
endeavoured  to  be  carried  out,  as  nearly  as  posuUe  to  diat  of  h  Maa- 
of-War,  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  sach  a  School  Ship. 

The  Time  Table  is  somewhat  as  follows,  theindustrial  oceupatloni 
varjiog  aooerdii^  to  oircunistanoes  and  weather  t 

TIME  TABLE. 

X  K. 

7  0.— (Alterable,  according  to  time  of  year^  as  early  oa  Jit*,  m.}— 
Boys  turn  out :  lash  xm  and  stow  hammocks  |  daan  persona 

and  prepare  for  breakwt. 

7  SO.— Breakfast. 

8  0. — Olean  mess  gear,  &c.,  upper  or  main  deck  when  reqoisite. 

9  0.— Diviiioos,  prayers,  than  one  vatiA  - to  sahool»the  other  to 

nautical  instmction. 
Noon. — Olear  up  and  sweep  decks,  and  skylark. 
13  30.— Dinner. 

I  80.— Tom  all  hands  op  {  one  watch  to  sdiool,  Uie  otiier  to  nan^ 
tieal  idstmotion. 

4  O. — All  bands  employed  at  some  remunerative  work  until 

5  45.— Supper. 

6  15.— Skylarkii^,  reading,  nnginff,  mending  or  making  dotbes, 

according  to  day  or  the  week. 

7  45.— (Alterable,  accordii^  to  time  of  year,  as  late  as  8  SO.  p.m.)— 

Prayers  and  bed. 

The  clothes  are  washed  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon  in 
winter,  before  breakfast  in  summer. 

Bvery  Thursday  evening,  before  supper,  boys  have  a  tepid  bath. 

In  summer  one  deck  washed  every  morning  (except  Sunday;)  all 
decks  on  Saturday  ;  in  winter  each  deck  cleaned  once  a-week. 

It  will  be  seen  tfaat  each  of  the  boys  has  at  least  two  hours  and  a 
half  instruction  in  school  eaoh  day,  except  Saturday ;  one  half  of  the 
boys  being  at  school  while  the  other  half  are  b^g  lutructed  in  thmr 
nautical  exercises  and  otherwise  engaged  in  the  witiea  of  the  Slup— 
each  watch  alternatit^  morning  and  wlemoon  in  this  rea^pect. 

The  course  of  instmction  consists  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogn^j,  and  includes  a  short  Bible 
lesson  every  day ;  the  boys  are  also  instmoted  by  the  Schoolmaster 
in  the  lead  line  marks  and  tlm  use  (tf  the  eompus.  The  nautical 
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Ii)itni«tIoa  eonsisti  of  leandag  to  knot  and  ipUee^to  hand,  reef 
fbri,  bend  and  anbmid  topwdla— to  mto  and  nnroeve  nmnhig  gear—, 
ihifi  yards,  to|HBaBts,  and  rigging — to  make  luls—to  keare  the  lead 
—to  make  sionet  and  gaskets — to  draw  and  knot  jami — and  to  row 
in  the  boats.  They  have  also  to  warii  and  mend  their  own  clothes, 
and  some  of  them  are  always  employed  with  tba  oarpentar. 

On  Siradays  they  are  frequently  landed  and  t^an  to  the  Hariim* 
Church  in  the  Great  Float,  where  their  bthavbar  has  alwqra  booi 
perfectly  orderly  and  attentive. 

The  Committee  are  very  much  indebted  t*  tbdr  late  snperinten. 
dent,  Ueatenaat  Yeiteb,  whose  loss  they  most  deeply  regret,  for 
the  T«7  tAcienf  way  hi  wliiofa  be  orsa^aed  and  dladplhiad  the  boja, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Committee  in  then*  most  diAoalt  work. 
At  the  oommanooMnt  tbdr  work,  as  in  all  ris^Iar  inslitatifHia, 
tha  dilBoiilty  was  fUt  of  harlng  a  number  of  utrained  boys,  accna- 
tomed  to  no  restraint  bat  that  of  brute  force,  sharp,  and  erer 
ready  to  nrge  one  ano^er  into  erery  mia^tef; — ^to  rabdoe  thoee 
•ntbnrsts  of  temper,  the  great  ftiling  many  of  the  boys,  and  to 
jveraot  that  constant  irritation  and  jarring  oecaaioned  by  having  ao 
many  restless  spirits  confined  within  the  small  space  contained  m  a 
ship,  was  an  irksome  task,  requiring  mwik  patienee  and  ^a^mentt  this 
dimculty  was  well  sormounted  by  the  judicious  firmness,  kindooai. 
and  sympathy  of  Lieutenant  Veitch  with  the  boys :  and  on  the  aOA 
of  Decamber  lut  he  gare  up  to  his  successor  63  boys,  all  fai  a  state 
of  strict  subordination,  and  ready  to  obey  the  orders  vt  thoae  who  ara 
OTer  them  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  boys  to  allow  Lieatenant  Teitch  to  leav* 
on  the  day  be  reeled  his  eoaamaod,  and  the  way  to  which  they  cloa- 
tered  around  Uio,  oAriog  to  give  op  a  week's  provisions  if  be  wotdd 
only  remain  with  them,  clearly  showed  tibat  ha  had  gained  their 
afi«!tions. 

Commander  Fenwlck,  B  Jf^  succeeded  Lieutenant  Teitch  at  anpecw 
intcndent  of  the  Akbar,"  on  the  90th  of  December  j  ud  fi-o«  hia 
previous  experience  in  trainii^  boys  for  her  H^sty^  Navy,  in  tba 
Drig  Hollo,"  tiie  Committee  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
carry  on  with  energy  and  efliciency  the  work  which  has  been  so  wall 
begun.  Although  be  has  been  but  a  short  time  oo  board,  nt  he 
reports  that  out  of  the  1,500  boys  who  have  passed  through  bis  hands, 
he  has  never  had  so  little  trouble  with  any  set  of  boys  as  those  on 
hoard  the  ''Altbar." 

The  Committee  would  offer  their  grateftil  acknowled^enti  to 
Hr.  Roper,  their  Honorary  Sur^ou,for  the  valuablo  services  be  his 
BO  kindly  bestowed  in  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  aautary  oondition 
of  the  ship,  and  tho  health  of  those  <m  hoard. 

We  rejoice  at  the  success  of  this  excellent  adjunct  to  the 
prisons  of  a  great  sea-port,  «id  we  find  that  the  police  authori* 
ties  willingly  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness  and  saecesB.  We 

Eve  in  a  former  Record  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
verpool  Beformatory  Association,  and  for  a  more  detailed 
accouDt  of  the  "Akbar"  frigate  ve  refer  the  reader  to  tAe 
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Anikorutd  B^oii  <f  Us  Fini  Provnudal  Medimg  of  Hfi 
NtUimtal  Sefifmalory  VnioH,mgs  110,  when  will  be  found 
8  rerj  interesting  paper  Mr.  Brougham,  entitled  "The 
Liverpool  Akbar  Hull  fieformatorj.** 

The  Liverpool  Beformatory  Association  have  purchased  a 
house  and  grounds  in  Mouiit  Yemon  Greeo,  and  are  eiq^aged 
in  fitting  it  up  as  a  Beformatorjr  for  girts,  and  make  a  very 
urgent  appeal  for  funds  to  the  pubm  of  Livennol.  The 
GomDuttee  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  eomplete  toeir  original 
intention  of  opening  a  land  school  for  hors. 

Who,  reading  the  Second  Report  <^  the  Bed  Lodge  Girls' 
Reformatory  School,  Bristol,  will  not  exclaim — Ood  bless  you, 
Mary  Carpeuter,  and  who  will  not  wish  that  some  portion  of 
the  bleesiiig  may  readi  the  gmerons  heart  of  liady  Noel  B^ron. 
From  Miss  Carpenter^  B^ivrt  we  c<»denaa  tbe.fwowing  inter- 
esting partiaulars 

SUti»tie$  of  ike  School  for  the  year  1856. 

Id  the  School  Jan.  t,  tSM.  31 ;  reoMV«ddarii»UieyMr(iiiohuliiw 
3  wMtiDgr  m  gaol  for  »diiuinon)»  41 ;  in  tfas  8«ool  I)«o.  t\,  186%. 
58  :  Diicbamd,  10  ; 

Those  disdui^ed  sre  thos  acoouni«d  for  ^— 

Emigrated  to  America  ntid«r  mitable  Moort,  S;  removed  by  par- 
eats,  4  ;  become  aa  Aeeutant  in  the  School,  1 1  in  eervice  and  doiBg 
very  veil,  1 ;  sent  to  terriee.  but  returned  toiler  home  as  wmitii-. 
factory,  1^-10. 

This  last  was  a  vohutteer,  above  the  age  of  admiSHOD^  and  was 
reoeired  for  a  few  montliB  at  ths  aaroait  rsqnsst  of  the  Obaplaia  of » 
noU  Tbongfa  the  condnet  of  the  girl  was,  for  a  tima,  satufoeton* 
the  reaolt  showed  that  permaoMt  ^ood  is  Mt  lilcelv  to  be  effected  by 
adndiskiD  in  swh  cases,  wldle  eril  is  done  to  the  whole  School. 

The  Sdneational  Oonditkm  of  the  41  Oirb  adnitted  in  16M,  may 
be  thus  stated 

Tolerable  facility  in  readiiw,  and  some  power  of  writing  7 
Able  to  read  very  easy  booiu  ...  «.  .«  ...  14 
Mo  ednestion...   •»    -  -   «•  90 

41 

Tbn  and  siniliv  statementi  can,  however,  give  no  idea  of  the 
jofate  igmoramct  ^ietii^  In  most  of  the  girls  whoi  they  first  come^— 
an  inteUectnal  and  moral  darkness,  which  prevent!  them  from  being 
able  to  derive  instrnction  for  some  time  from  the  general  lessons 
given  in  the  School ;  and  this  depth  of  ignorance  is  pwtiealarly  ob- 
servable in  all  nutters  putaioing  to  the  stody  of  the  Seriptores,  or 
knowle^  of  tbcm.  The  state  of  many  of  these  prls  eannot  be  eon- 
oeived  by  persons  ftoiliar  only  with  schools  for  thelabonring  classes. 
Whsn,  at  the  same  time,  we  learn  that  there  ht  scarcsly  any  ofaild 
who  does  not  profess  to  have  been  at  a  sebooli  and  that  aaiiy  of  tha 
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most  igndrant  are  said  to  h»Te  been  some  jeaw  in  occuiooal  attead- 
anee  at  one.  it  is  evident  that  this  fearful  "  lack  of  koowMn"  of 
all  iftrtiuDing  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-beiog  of  these  diUdraiw 
Ib  due*  not  to  the  want  of  op/KrrtaaiVjTi  but  of  wiU.  Such  freta  n»^- 
rall;  eugs^eat  the  qneationt  whether  societj  has  not  a  li^t  to  trntut 
that  diildreo  ftball  not  thoa  rt«e  up  to  be  ao  iiijary  and  ft  bwdcn  to 
it  I  whether*  therefore,  l^al  authority  ia  not  needed  to  mwmmC  MMb 
diildren  from  growing  up  in  utter  ignoranoe  and  rice.  This  is  mora 
evident  when  we  learn  ^parental  condition  of  41  giria  adimtted  m 
1866  }— 

Having  both  parento  Hvii^  .«   ■<•   ».   »■  S8 

Father  oaXjf    »•   •■•  11 

Mother  odIj  »    •••  6 

Both  pareato  dead    »■   ■••   *••  S 

41 

The  two  orphans  bad  anitable  homes  had  they  been  wiUiug  to  remain 
under  control  end  in  no  one  case  does  it  i^pesr  that  shnjile  des- 
titution prompted  to  crime  ;  nor  does  anj  one  of  these  girls  indicate 
other  bad  propensities*  than  those  necesaarilj  arising  from  neglect 
and  vicious  associations;.  But  when  we  learn  that  of  the  oimvictcd 
girls  at  Bed  Lodge,  2  fadiera  and  8  mothers*  either  are,  or  haTe'beeo, 
themselves  in  prison*  being  nearlT  <»ie  fifth  of  the  whole  i  that  rmj 
few  of  the  paronts  bear  a  respaetaiblo  diaraetw;  and  that  in  the  eaa» 
of  mostt  the  delintiuenc;  :of  the  child  ia  directljr  traceable  to  tbw 
nuieonduct;-4t  can  hardly  be  dombted  that  nndi  expense  and  troaUo 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  country*  had  measnres  been  adopted  to 
oompel  such  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  wsytfaey  sboold 
go. 

Knee  the  School  has  been  full,  continued  applicatioos  for  the  ad- 
misiion  of  fprU  have  been  recaved  from  Magistrates*  as  wdl  as  ia 
Tohuteer  oases,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  dedine  for  want  of 
room.  During  the  yew  many  others  have  been  leftued  admittance, 
from  beinff  above  the  age  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  School  It 
is  hoped  that  such  facts  will  hasten  the  Mtablishment  of  other  Bo- 
formstories  for  girls,  so  great  a  need  of  them  existing.  Besides 
these,  continued  applications  have  been  made  by  parents  for  the  ad- 
misuon  of  their  children*  who  were  uncontrolable  by  them*  and  bad 
contracted  thievish,  habits.  Some  of  these  cases  appeared  so  uigent 
that  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  them  admission.  Tet  a  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  School,  and  thedifficulty  of  influencing  the  cluldren  tbest* 
selves  when  received  under  such  oiroumstauces,  required  it;  it  was 
deemed  best  to  advise  the  parents  to  warn  the  child  that  on  oecesko 
of  the  next  theft  she  would  be  committed ;  that  die  would  bo  talm 
before  the  Magistrates,  sent  to  prison*  and  sentenced  toa  longdeta^ 
tion  in  the  Renool*  theparentseontributingaccordii^to  tbdrmeaas. 
The  advice  was  Undly  received*  bui  inno  ome  ease  mu  tke  girl  Um 
again  a  candidate.  The  law  for  young  ofiendera  is  not  then  pnufiesAf 
felt  by  such  parents  to  be  a  premium  on  crime.*'  Nor  is  it  felt  so  by 
the  very  bad.  A  poor  girl,  nine  years  old,  was  last  summer  reoeaved 
into  the.  School  as  aTolnntwr«  after  three  m(HithsimprisoaiiMDt*at  Uw 
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MraesC  rsquettof  Mr.  T.  Wright.  An  older  tUter,  versed  in  criro«( 
«u  in  »  Befbge.  After  about  a  week,  the  mother,  a  woman  of 
notorious  oharacter,  came  from  &  dtstaooe  and  removed  her,  disro- 
gardiuB'  the  most  earnest  expostulations.  In  less  than  two  montbs 
the  child  was  apprehended  and  seoteDced  to  a  detention  of  five  years 
in  the  Red  Lodge,  the  mother  still  uuog  ever/  effort  to  regain  pos. 
sesdon  of  this  child,  and  of  a  son  at  the  same  time  sentenced  to  a 
Boys*  Beformator/.  The  poor  girl  still  retains  the  banefal  effects  of 
the  scenes  of  vice  she  had  been  in«  and  has  said  with  tears,  **  I  wish  I 
had  never  left  the  Bed  Lodge." 

In  the  Qbkbbai.  Disoifuhs  of  the  School,  it  is  attempted  to 
combine  strict  and  steady  oontrouU  attcntioa  to  ordw  and  r^nlarity, 
and  Srmneis  in  maintaining  obMUenc^  with  that  true  love  for  the 
children,  and  evident  deiiro  to  promote  their  comfbrt  nod  banitnen 
hj  all  reasonable  means,  whidi  can  ahme  call  forth  a  return  or  love 
in  them,  and  inspire  at  the  same  time  both  respect  and  confidence. 
Tbey  are  tanght  tlwt  thejr  ajre  not  placed  in  the  School  a*  a  pnni^ 
ment,  but  to  save  them  from  those  consequences  which  roust  ineviu 
ablj  follow  a  continuance  of  their  former  mode  of  life.  As  the 
fiuperiotendent  ontjr  is  acqnunted  with  their  former  delinquencies, 
tbe^  have  now  the  opportunity  of  beginnii^  with  a  new  character, 
which  their  own  fixture  conduct  must  maintain.  They  are  charged 
never  to  speak  of  their  past  misdeeds  and  associationa ;  so  much  pro- 
gress has  now  been  made  in  this,  that  while  in  the  early  period  of 
the  School,  girls  gloried  in  their  former  shame,  recounted  with  ez- 
aggeratioDS  thdr  ancient  transgressions,  and  frequently  indulged  in 
irHat  may  be  designated  gaol  gossip," — it  is  now  felt  by  the  School 
to  be  a  serious  o&nce  for  any  one  to  allnde  to  the  past  history  of 
any  ^rl,  and  the  gaol  is  only  occasioDally  referred  to  with  shame, 
in  private  intwriews  with  a  teacher,  as  the  place  I  came  from." 
This  Idnd  of  trentment  of  ooorse  entails  mora  dittcnlty  than  a  system 
of  stern  repreasiw,  but  it  is  already  attended  with  fw  better  resnlti. 
Tbouf^  a  princtple  of  itea^  obedieaoa  has  not  gunad  firm 
footiw  which  it  is  hoped  tut  it  will  IWTe  in  anotlwr  year,  and 
tboi^  the  ordw  and  r^ularity  of  the  School  is  not  whi^  we  may 
expeet  ^ut  it  will  ere  long  become.~the  children  love  their  teachers* 
and  have  an  evidmt  confidence  diat  even  punishment  inflicted  by 
them  is  intended  solely  for  their  ben^t ;  the  **  public  opinion"  m 
the  School  is  strongly  va  favour  of  the  right  and  good  ;  and  thoiu^ 
abnndant  opportunity  of  absconding  has  been  presented  by  the 
eouDtry  walks  which  they  take  two  or  three  times  every  week,  thehr 
attendance  at  public  worship  twice  every  Sunday,  and  the  errands 
to  a  short  idiituice  from  tike  School  on  which  trusty  girls  are  fre> 

Suratly  Kent  out  alone,  no  oase  of  absconding  faai,  ooeurred  daring 
leyear. 

The  iKPDSTaiAi.  WoBK  occujnes  a  condderable  portion  of  the 
older  ^Is.  Above  a  dozen  are  now  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16; 
these  are  especially  occupied  in  washing,  cooking  and  faouse-worlc, 
while  even  toe  yonogeat  children,  a  numbw  of  whom  range 
frwn  8  to  12,  take  some  part  in  the  general  care  and  cleaning  of  toe 
boose  andfonutnre.  Ai  washing  ia  taken  in,  aaaknll  oontribation 
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towardi  the  expenwi  of  the  School  has  already  been  made  hj  the 

S'ris.  Connderable  progress  fasi  been  attuned  iojilain  sewing' and 
litting,  and  manj  orders  fbr  articles  made  in  the  School  hare  been 
satisfactorily  executed.  The  girla  take  great  pleasore  In  these 
oeonpations,  and  many  who  oame  utterly  ignorant  of  them,  now  fttA 
a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  do  them  wel)>  spending  all  thdr  luanra 
time  in  making  small  articles  of  skilled  biuKUWork. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  accounts,  that  what  may  ^ipear  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  paid  to  the  girls  during  the  year,  aa  «  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  their  work.  This  plan  nas  been  adopted  to 
^  teach  them  the  value  and  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  let  them  ex- 
perience the  pltaaure  of  obtaining  nonaj  by  bonwt  labour.  Than^ 
dMee  earnings  are  deporited  in  the  handa  of  the  If  atron,  yet  mek 
girl  ia  at  libwty  to  dispose  of  her  own  in  any  way  she  peases,  anhjoet 
of  eonrse  to  the  Matron's  diaoretion  and  atmee.  At  first  tbdr  ear- 
nings were  chiefly  nent  in  sweets  or  toys,  but  tins  was  snoceeded  by 
purchasing  materisis  for  little  articles  of  fancy  work  made  in  their 
play>time  to  send  as  presents  to  their  friends,  and  latter^  the  stria 
uve  been  particularly  anxious  to  porchase  hooka,  or  the  aunotA 
hymn  books,  to  send  to  their  relations.  All  breakuos  or  ii^ory  of 
clothes  or  furniture,  are  paid  for  by  the  girls,  andtUs  is  a  gnat 
protection  to  the  property  of  the  School. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  no  great  nrTBLUcrnAL  rao> 
OBBSS  would  as  yet  be  expected.  Not  one-fourth  of  the  girls  caa 
read  with  any  ortlinarr  fluency,  and  full  one-half  of  them  are  qoite 
unable  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  their  own  study  of  books.  AU 
their  other  acquirements  are  proportionally  rudimentary.  Yet  many 
have  in  a  few  months  made  so  much  prepress,  and  those  who  havo 
been  a  year  in  the  School  show  svch  satisfactorv  residtaof  th« 
teaching  given,  especially  in  thMr  knowledge  ana  aoplieation  oT 
Soriptnre,  tiiat  good  h^es  may  be  entertidned  of  the  fmita  of  aa- 
o^er  yew's  training.  The  irreparable  want  of  Mriy  edneatioo,  and 
the  unregulated  mental  aa  wdl  as  moral  oonditiott  of  these  children* 
will  always  prevent  the  status  of  these  Schools  from  even  approach- 
ing that  of  good  National  and  British  Schools,  nor  indeed  is  this  to 
be  desired,  as  much  of  the  information  there  given  would  be  n«ct  to 
useless  here.  But  a  regular  cnlture  of  the  mind,  the  eoramtmicatioa 
in  the  moat  scientific  and  t^refore  Sclent  way  of  good  elementary 
knowledge,  with  such  varied  usefol  information  as  may  enable  the 
child  to  read  with  intelli^t  pleasure  the  many  valuable  hooka 
which  are  now  placed  withra  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes, — all 
these  should  be  unsparingly  and  UDgrrndgingly  given  in  these  St^ot^ 
for  they  are  important  elements  in  the  re-rormation  of  miumded 
faculties,  and,  indeed,  without  them  the  child  will  not  ever  be  idilo 
to  read  with  an  understanding  heart  the  Book  of  Life.  A  regular 
school  training  is  therefore  given  to  the  younger  children,  many  of 
whom  already  show  great  intelligence  and  pleasure  in  instruction. 

The  MOBAL  cOHDnioH  of  the  Boliool  is  on  the  vbde  sattsfhetasy, 
very  much  so,  if  we  consder  the  previons  lives  of  most  of  the  inmates. 
Theflt  and  dishonesty  of  all  kinds,  are,  of  oonrsr,  closely  gnardsd 
against,  and  the  least  In^oations  of  tham  lerioaalj  aotioad. 
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Ver;  ttw  of  tho  girls  eshibit  any  natiiral  tendenoy  to  ttetMng,  and 
wheo  any  iovtmce  of  it  does  oeenr,  it  is  regarded  with  genera)  indig- 
uatioD  by  the  others.  Of  deceit  and  I^ing  it  \a  more  difficult  to 
correct  them,  and  much  progress  io  this  respect  cannot  be  antici- 
cipated  notit  there  has  been  timo  for  tha  oonsoienoe  to  be  com- 
pletely awakened,  and  until  the  child  lovta  to  obey  Ood  aa  wall  as 
fim  to  offend  Hiffl. 


To  ft  friend  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Refor- 
matory Movement  in  Ireland,  we  are  deeplj  indebted  for  the 
followiug  admirable  account  of  an  establishment  known  bat  to 
a  few  in  Dablin— Saint  Joseph's  Industrial  lostitute  :•— 


NOTES  ON  ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 


The  great  olject  of  the  Reformatory  movement  is  to  prevent  the 
iaerease  of  crime,  by  removing  the  young,  and  we  may  say  innocent 
Tictims  of  Tiecj  whom  poverty  or  ignorance  has  belayed,  from  the 
influence  which  an  unrestricted  eommunieation  wiA  the  more  de- 
praved classes  of  our  population,  usually  the  inmates  of  our  prisons, 
naturally  exercises.  **  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?**  says 
the  Apostle.  And  judging  from  the  consequences  which  have  hitherto 
resulted  from  the  old  system  of  prison  discipline,  we  may  safely  aflirm 
that  that  which  was  intended  to  be  a  pnnisnment  of  guilt  became  a 
most  fertile  source  of  crime.  The  young  and  susceptible,  whose  only 
offence  was,  perhaps,  that  he  had,  to  use  the  language  of  the  associa* 
tion,  *•  prigged  a  wiper  "  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  meal,  was 
heedlessly  thrown  amongst  old  and  hardened  villains,  whose  lives  had 
been  a  succession  of  great  crimes  ;  daily  seeing  the  carelessness  with 
which  these  men  looked  upon  the  gravest  violations  of  the  law,  daily 
hearing  the  most  obscene  phrases,  the  most  blasphemous  expressions 
uttered  by  some,  and  received  with  applause  by  others,  the  child  just 
at  the  age  when  the  mind  is  most  open  to  impressions  of  good  or 
evil,  chi^y  the  latter,  for  human  nature  is  prone  to  evil,  and  arrived 
at  a  period  when  the  imitative  Acuities  are  most  keenly  aUve  to  the 
iufluence  of  the  example  of  seniors,  readily  received  these  impres^ons, 
imitated  these  examples,  despised  religion,  scouted  morality,  and 
those  who  altered  hut  partially  corrupted,  were,  when  the  time  of 
tiirir  conflnement  had  expired,  returned  upon  society  wholly  depraved, 
■a  that  instead  of  that  trite  exhortation  which  is  sometimes  found 
written  on  the  front  of  our  bridewells,  '*  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well,**  there  might,  with  more  truth,  be  inscribed  on  their  portals 
this  terrible  warning,  "  Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind.**  At 
length  this  evil  became  so  patent  that  government  could  no  longer 
ignore  its  existence,  and  a  system  of  solitarv  conflnement  was  adopt- 
ed, which  to  our  minds  has  rather  increaAed  than  diminished,  though 
in  another  wa^,  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  correct,  for,  however 
uaefol  the  original  design,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  might  have 
proved,  still  from  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  those  to  whom  its 
execution  was  in  some  cases  committed,  it  has  but  served  to  produce 
hypocrites  and  maaiacs.   For  the  eonllrmed  felon,  finding  that  reli- 
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mart  condooe  to  his  own  eaae*  adopts  res£l j  ■  scDcttmonkMS  aeeiung, 
and  fools  the  ioeiperinieed  tbongh  Malons  clergjnkui  t«  tlw  top  of 
his  bent ;  witness,  Uriah  Heep,  and  Littimer.  Anotbn*  evil  of  tlds 
system  is,  that  the  prisoners  are  so  well  fed  thai  nMuij,  after  tbej 
have  been  released  abselutelj  commit  a  crime  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
being  again  incarcerated^  rather  then  endure  the  hard^pa  and 
privations  to  which  the  honest  and  laborious  lifea  of  our  poorer 
fellow  ciUsens  are  usually  exposed. 

Agun*  so  much  seo^j  was  muntdned  with  regvd  to  Aa  Intamal 
management  of  tbrae  establishments*  that  cmdtiea  of  a  noit  IKgk^ 
fill  character  hare  been  perpetratedf  many  of  whicli  have,  H  ia  now 
known,  t«rminated  in  depriving  the  unhappy  victim  of  reason, 
sometimes  too  of  life. 

Some  more  profound  philosophers  who  had  studied  this  braneh  of 
political  trieooe,  not  through  the  distorted  medium  of  ni 
tapeism  and  routine^  but  by  the  light  of  Natoro,  wluch  nerer 
deceives  those  who  seek  her  aid  in  nnoerity  and  truth.  8om«  wmA 
conceived  the  project  of  educating  the  juvenile  p<H'tion  of  our  cri- 
minals, and  instead  of  fixing  more  firmly  the  roots  of  vice,  to  seek  to 
eradicate  them  from  a  soil  in  which  they  could  not  naturallj  be 
strongly  implanted,  and  in  their  place  to  sew  needs  of  virtue  whkh 
woold  in  good  time  produce  a  crop  of  inestimable  bupineea.  Aod 
thus  inspiring  tbem  with  a  love  for  goodness,  and  instilling  into  their 
minds  a  knowledge  of  the  valae  of  honesty  and  integrity,  raider 
them  desirous  of  r^uning  that  position  in  society  which  in  an  no- 
guarded  moment  they  sacrificed.  In  France  this  system  was  inangn- 
rated  by  Mons.  de  MetSf  and  in  Ewlamd  an  aisodation  haa  bcoa 
fbrmed  for  carrying  out  this  laudable  pnrpcaew  Bat  wUle  thai 
anxious  for  the  welnre  of  our  juvenile  criminals,  we  shoidd  not 
forget  that  thwe  is  another  elais  of  .  our  jur«iile  population  whidi 
has  equal  if  not  greater  cWns  on  our  attention ;  we  mean  thoae  poor 
children,  who.  Dang  thrown  upon  the  streets  throi^b  the  porw-ty  of 
their  parents,  are  oiien  exposed  to  those  temptation's,  the  yielding  to 
which  has  ipade  others  criminals.  Every  one  must  have  seen  in  oar 
streets  hundreds  of  these  poor  Arabs,  half  dothedf  and  wholly  iff- 
norant,  paddling  about  in  filth,  and  dir^.eaeh  one  of  whom,  if  propo^ 
handled,  mightl>ecome,  instead  of  a  curse,  a  blesnng  to  the  countir, 
and  instead  of  being  a  can^date  for  Uie  house  of  correction,  mirat 
become  a  most  refutable  member  of  society,  sharing  in  allthedntiea 
of  a  good  citizen,  hghteDing  the  burthens  of  the  country^  and  shed^ng 
around  him  the  blessi^  of  successful  labour  and  a  happy  home. 
Uany  a  man  owes  the  affluence  he  now  enjoys  to  the  meagre  instroc 
tion  of  a  charity  school,  and  the  impulses  there  given  to  honeet  in* 
dnstry.  But  if  such  advantages  have  been  derivwi  by  the  ciiildiwi  of 
tiie  male  sex  from  these  ecbools*  how  much  greater  would  be  the 
advantages  to  aooiety  at  large  wh^h  an  iutitutioa  for  the  pnunotitm 
of  female  industry  and  female  education  would  prodao6k  and  bow 
much  more  necessary  for  them  is  a  careful  and  judicioua  trainiw? 
Thousands  of  young  girls  grow  up  to  womanhood  in  a  state  of  tlw 
most  belplesi  and  hopeless  idleness,  a  burden  upon  their  humble 
parents,  and  of  little  use  to  the  community — indeed  the  contraij, 
conudering  that  they  are  liaUe,  f^om  the  combined  mfluMMMW  of 
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idlcDcas  aDdporert^t  to  fall  Tletinu  to  tlio  maehinationi  of  thoae  who 
majr  uek  their  ram.  And  when  we  consider  that  they  are  destined 
to  fill»  in  the  wonderful  eeonom;  of  the  Creator,  toe  honoarahle 
poutioa  of  mothers,  whose  dutj  it  will  be  to  teach  those  children 
with  whom  Qod  vmj  blees  tbemt  aud  to  trantmlt  to  their  o&pring 
the  iraprewknu  they  themtelTei  hare  reowv^  |  how  neceasarj  ia  it 
then  that  the  female  juTenilee  ehould  be-  taoght  not  only  to 
read  and  write,  bat  alio  that  the  education  of  their  hands  should 
not  be  selected  ?  An  Insdtotion  like  this  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  reformatory  movement  ;  in  fact  in  time  it  migfat  be  round 
partially,  if  not  entirely^  to  supersede  all  necessity  for  care  by  e^ 
tahlithiog  that  still  more  salutary  and  certun  check  on  crime,  pre- 
vention. In  Bome  there  is  an  asylum  which  ie  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  preventive,  the  prison,  and  the  reformatory.  In  the 
first  department  are  included  those  who  have  not  been  convicted  for 
any  offence,  comprisingabout  thirty  or  forty  young  pArsonSj  whose  ages 
range  from  fonr  years  to  more  than  twenty  years.  Several  of  tiieae  are 
orphans,  others  the  children  of  parents  confined  in  prison  for  various 
offences,  and  nome  are  ohildren  of  wicked  parents,  from  whom  they 
have  been  rescued  by  being  placed  in  this  asylum.  These  children 
and  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  make  np  accounts,  to  be 
expert  in  plain  and  other  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  necMsary  to  say, 
that  thrir  moral  and  religiooi  trunii^  is  tiie  first  oare  of  their  gentle 
and  afieetionata  guardians.  The  second  olau  inelndes  the  [nisoners. 
and  the  third  the  penitents.  The  whole  establidiment  is  presided 
over  by  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  first 
is  the  branch  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  Such  an  institution 
would  be  entitled  to,  and  we  are  sure  would  obtain,  the  generous  snp^ 
port  of  the  benevolent  citizensof  this  most  benevolent  city.  In  Cork 
indnstriiJ  schools  have  been  established  which  have  obtained  a  great 
■uccws,  so  great  that  in  five  years  nearly  three  thousand  pounds 
have  been  paid  to  the  children.  But  this  is  a  trifling  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  which  its  payment  has  effected, 
in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinkii^  of  those  hnndreds 
who  received  it  in  small  w^T^  ranging  from  a  shilling-  to  five 
shillings  a  week.  The  beneficial  results  which  have  arisen  from 
this  system  have  ms4e  themselves  apparent  in  the  growth  of  frugal 
and  saving  habits,  in  the  manifestatton  of  indiwhiol  indeptndeace, 
and  even  m  the  enjoyment  of  actoal  prosperity ;  for  many  of  its 
pupils  have  become  teachers  at  competent  salaries,  others  having 
saved  £3,  £4,  £bf  and  upwards,  have  emigrated,  and  have  been 
est^lished  prosperonsljr  in  life  by  the  exercise  of  thli  talent  which 
was  developed  by  the  industrial  institute.  In  Dubtin  an  e£Ehrt  ii 
now  bemg  made  to  carry  oat  this  highly  pridseworthy  olyect. 

The  kindness  of  a  friend  has  furnished  us  vith  the  follow- 
ing details  relative  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  an  insti- 
tution of  this  nature  established  in  this  atj,  under  the  title  of 
**  Saint  Joseph's  Industrial  School > 
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7b  ike  EdUor  of  "  m  Imk  Quarterfy  Jimnv". 

FAnmy,  1857- 
Dear  Sib — Knowing  the  very  great  interest  joa  tiJte  in  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  movement,  I  am  ioducea  to  aabmit  to 
you-^in  the  hope  that  it  vill  be  found  worthy  of  year  attention—* 
the  result  of  a  visit  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  payii^  to  the 
Sunt  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute.  The  courtesy  of  »iat  generous 
and  high>minded  lady  to  whose  exertions  this  institution  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  existence,  whose  skill  and  cfBciency,  aided  bj  the 
sealoas  and  indefatigable  disinterestedness  of  her  talented  coadjntors, 
have  achieved  for  it  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  has  enabled  me  to 
glean  the  following  particulars  of  its  origin,  its  operation,  and  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  established.  The  institution  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  departments,  a  laundry,  and  a  school.  The  for- 
mer commenced  work  on  the  8th  September,  1855 ;  the  latter  was 
<^ened  on  the  20th  April,  1856. 

At  first  these  ladies  entered  upon  tiiis  miulon  of  charity  in  a  small 
house  on  the  lUchmond  Boad,  bat  iab&K[uent1y  (June  1855)renioTed 
to  Clarence^treet,  off  Snmmer-hill,  where  a  house  was  erected  affurd- 
Ing  facilities  for  drying,  and  large  enough  to  famish  lodging-  to  the 
girls  engaged  in  the  Latmdry.  The  object  for  which  this  Instltation 
was  founded  was  to  provide  a  home  for  girls  of  the  most  destitute 
<elass,  who  should  be  supported  bv  washing  done  in  the  establishment 
and  likewise  with  the  view  of  collecting  together  very  poor  children, 
and  enabling  them  to  pay  the  rent,  or  support  themselves  at  home, 
by  teaching  them  a  kind  of  work  easily  learned  and  much  in  demand. 

The  Laundry  was  commenced  with  20t  advanced  by  an  estab> 
lishment  which  engaged  to  give  washing  to  the  Institution,  and  the 
School,  with  201,  given  for  industrial  purposes  out  of  the  surplus 
fund  of  the  Catholic  Cemeteries  Committee.  Further  subscriptions 
have  since  been  received,  consisting  of  201.  A'om  an  anonymona  bene- 
factor, and  various  small  sums  contributed  at  various  times  by  the  per- 
aonal  fHends  of  the  lady  foundress  to  the  amoont  of  forty-three 
pounds,  making  in  all  but  one  hundred  and  three  pounds — a  triffiog 
inm->.for  the  sustuning  of  this  most  arduous  and  moit  laadable  un- 
dertaking. 

Independently  of  the  washing  already  reftrred  to,  work  waa  rap- 
pHed  to  the  school  altogether  by  friends  ontil  lat^,  when  some 
small  orders  were  executed  for  houses  of  business  in  Dublin.  Orders 
Were  received  from  a  large  house  in  Cork,  and  an  establishment  in  the 
North ;  but  as,  from  the  smallnesa  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  thej 
were  unable  to  retun  the  services  of  the  mistress  they  had  at  first 
eng^i;ed,  these  orders  remain  unexecuted.  This  impediment,  how- 
ever, has  been  removed  by  the  charity  of  a  gentleman,  who  advanecd 
a  year's  salary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  fur  start. 

There  are  eight  girls  in  the  Laundry,  varying-  in  age  from  18  to 
S2  years.  On  entering  they  are  at  once  put  under  wages.  Sonw 
earn  4s.,  others  6s.,  a  week.  A  matron  (whose  two  children 
attend  the  school)  is  paid  5s,  per  week,  and  supports  the  three  upon 
this  sum,  the  trifling  earning  of  the  children,  and  a  trade  in  blaiok- 
ing,  which  she  manufactures  in  *  after  hours.'  All  these — in  ad<U- 
tion — are  lodged  in  the  house,  and  have  use  of  coals  and  candles.  la 
the  school  are  twenty-six  children— including  the  matron's  two— tlw 
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greater  nnmber  from  6  to  15  years  of  nge.  Tboj  have  all  been 
eaminf; — even  without  the  aid  of  a  TOrkmistress — from  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  week.  On  mj  enquiry  ho*  long  it  was  usual  for  girls  to  remain 
m  this  establisbmeDt,  1  was  informed  that  the  principle  of  the  school 
and  the  laundry,  being  voluntary  attendance,  the  length  of  time  for 
their  remaining  could  not  be  prescribed,  but  depended  in  a  great 
measure,  indeed  wholly,  upon  the  girls  themseWea.  HoweTer,itwas 
grati^ing  to  learn  that  since  the  coinmeacenirot  five  girls  have  beoi 
provided  fi>r»  and  as  yet  bat  one  who  left  the  Laundry  has  returned 
m  search  of  employment*  and  Ae,  as  there  was  no  vBcanoy  in  that 
d^artmentf  took  work  in  the  Sehool. 

There  are  at  present  10  interns  attached  to  the  Laundry,  while 
S4  externa  attend  the  sobool  i  lax  or  eight  individa^s,  whom  former 
respeotability  and  present  poverty  prevent  appearing  at  the  School* 
are  permitted  to  hare  work  at  their  own  houses. 

T  here  are  on  an  average  about  fonrteenpupils  every  day.  Of  oonrsa 
those  in  the  Lanndry,  having  tbdr  hnmuin  the  Institute,  are  always 
on  the  spot. 

On  one  day  of  the  week  on  whioh  religious  instruction  is  given,  all 
are  obliged  to  attend.  Some  are  allowed  to  be  absent  on  certain 
days,  when  they  are  obliged  to  help  at  home,  to  assist  in  their  domes- 
tic duties,  or  the  particular  branches  of  trade  in  which  their  families 
may  be  engaged,  as  washing,  buket  making,  minding  children,  &e. 
Some  are  too  delicate  to  sit  long  in  a  school-room,  and  many  from 
want  of  shoes  and  proper  clothing  have  to  be  exempted  in  vary  bad 
weather. 

The  manuement  of  the  Institntion  is  entirdy  directed  by  a  ladv* 
whose  experience  eminently  qualifies  her  for  tiie  task,  having  formerly 
founded  in  Cork,  industrial  schoohi  which  are  now  completely  self. 
supporting,  and  whose  untiring  zeal  and  unconquerable  energy  in  the 
cause  of  the  poor  entitle  her  to  the  respect  and  reverence  of  thos« 
who  desire  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  community,  and  the  national  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Assistance  is  given,  as  I  have  before  observed,  by  a  number  of 
charitable  ladies,  who  give  their  generoas  aid  in  the  school,  and 
superintend  the  details  of  various  separate  departments.  One,  for 
example,  ordering,  collecting,  and  paying  for  the  work ;  another 
teaching  sewed  muslin,  and  undertaking  sale  of  work  when  finished  f 
others  again,  teaching  reading,  writing,  &o.,  or  giving  religious  in- 
struction on  stated  days.  Six  ladies  are  engaged  m  this  maaner,  and 
visit  the  sehool  every  day.  A  person,  to  whom  a  small  stipend  is 
paid  ,attends  during  sdiool  hours  to  hear  the  eluldren's  lessons,  and 
to  keep  order  when  the  viutors  are  aJbtent. 

-  The  children  receive  no  food  as  thm  is  no  flmd  for  the  pur^se 
of  supplying  it;  neither  are  they  clothed,  except  on  occasional 
instances  when  oM  clothes  are  contributed  by  friends. 

The  interns  have  thmr  wages  pud  in  full,  and  provide  tiieir  own 
meals.  This  system  they  like  best  themselves,  and  it  has  been  found 
tbey  can  supply  thenuelvM  with  greater  economy,  oftttn  deprivii^ 
themselws  of  milk  uid  other  additions  to  their  meals  for  the  parpose 
of  saving  Is  or  Is  6d  a-weak,  than  it  was  posubla  for  the  manage- 
ment to  do.  Meat  is  never  supplied  except  when  provided  oy 
benefactors. 
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The  girls  endeavonr  to  clothe  themseWet  out  of  their  wagM, 
bat  it  haa  been  found  necessarj  to  give  them  help  in  this 
iMtt«r  on  tbMr  eotraDoe,  when,  u  4  rule,  they  ftre  in  rags.  It  ii 
propoied,  howerer,  that  at  the  distrllmtion  of  priset,  article*  of 
drew  ahonld  form  a  promineDt  ftature  in  the  rewardi  aUomted  to 
those  whose  good  eondoot  ud  vrofldenoj  entitie  them  to  premimM. 
The  Matron  is  with  tbem  at  all  timesi  auerobles  them  for  nMHwng 
Kid  night  prayers  in  her  own  room,  and  being  a  eonwientiona 
and  intelligent  pierson,  it  is  anticipated  she  will  continne  to  ezerciM 
a  benefici^  infloenoe  upon  their  coaracters  and  conduet. 

There  are  fonr  orpoana  in  the  InBtitaUon,  three  of  whom  are 
fatberles,  the  rest  have  both  parents  living.  There  are  only  two 
instances  known  ofparento  having  married  again ;  none  are  beueved 
to  be  illentimate.  The  parents  in  every  instances  are  Catholics.  One 
girl  has  been  in  the  poor-house ;  none  of  the  others  bare  got  sndi 
reliefj  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  an^  of  the  parents.  The  girla  and 
children,  with  scarcely  an  Acnition,  have  attended  aehooL  Bj  far, 
the  greater  number  have  attended  convent  schools. 

The  grown  girls  know  catechism  very  well,  and  even  the  youngest 
can  r^eat  some  chapters.  As  proof  of  religion*  knowledge  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  of  the  whole  number*  twenty-eix  assMnbted  <hi 
the  S9th  of  last  December  for  general  oommnnion. 
.  Nearly  all  read  and  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetie  ;  aooM 
write,  bat  none  well.  A  few  who  are  qnick  at  leanuog  are  taught 
grammar  and  geogr^ihy  as  a  reward  ror  general  good  conduct  and 
prooren. 

The  chief  aim  is  to  gain  the  children,  to  teach  them  habita  of 
regularity  and  industry,  and  in  collecting  tbem  together  to  acquire 
over  them  a  moral  influence  which  must  be  felt  in  their  homes,  and 
sow  tbe  seeds  of  virtue  and  adf*de^»endenoe  for  after  years.  At 
present  there  are  no  regular  examinations,  so  that  tbe  pr<^Te88  of  tbe 
children  within  a  limited  period  cannot  be  acoorately  stated, 

Tbe  Laundry  in  its  pres«it  extent  is  completely  self  supporting'. 
Honey  is  wanted  to  push  on  the  School.  Great  inconvenience  was 
felt  on  account  of  tbe  want  of  a  Mistress.  For  a  long  time  the 
children  were  trading  npon  the  knowledge  gua^  from  arespeotable 
girl,  who  was  engag^  in  that  capacity  for  a  few  weeks  after  tbe 
school  opened,  but  whose  services  the  want  of  funds  obliged  the 
management  to  dispense  with.  Tins  inconvenience  has  nnce  been — as 
I  have  before  stated— removed,  and  tiiece  is  every  ^twpect  that  if 
the  publio  will  mstun  those  noble  ladies  in  the  eflbrta  tbey  are 
making  for  the  pnfaUo  advantage^  tiie  adbool  will  become  a  srif-eup. 
portii^  institntifm.  The  Oork  Indoatrial  S<4iool— wUdi  tin  bay 
who  established  the  Saint  Joseph's  Industrial  School  <^ginate^- 
had  many  difficalties  to  encoanter  in  tiie  commencement.  But  the 
indomitable  energy  of  the  fonndress  trinmpbed  over  every  obstacle 
and  placed  it  in  a  position  of  respectability  and  self  dependence. 
The  commencement  of  every  undertaking  is  attended  with  great 
expense,  but  particularly  an  undertaking  lute  tbe  present,  for  capital 
is  wanted  to  pay  for  tbe  work  as  noon  as  it  is  finished.  A  crochet 
collar,  for  hutance*  is  made  up  of  rarioos  "  little  stars  "  and  "  iMts  ' 
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doM  hj  s«v«nl  cbiUren.  tlieae  a»  joined  together     ^uite  diferent 
liiadi,  and  the  oolUr  it  then  waibed,, blenched,  and  made  no  iq 
uleaUe  style.    This  process  takes  time*  and  the  little  child  whose 
sixpence  worth  of  "  stars**  is  interWoren  in  this  work  of  art,  as  well  as 
the  more  advanced  maker  of  Uts  who  has  contributed  labour  to  the 
valne  of  some  shillings  to  the  same  article,  cannot  be  made  to  wait 
until  the  article  has  passed  throng  the  final  process  b;  which  it  is 
rendered  marketable.   Prompt  payment  must  be  the  order  of  the 
dajr  with  children  who  have  to  be  enconraged  to  industry,  and  whose 
parents  perhaps  are  anxiously  expecting  the  produce  of  tbeir  toil, 
tp  add  to  the  general  fund  for  defraymg  the  current  household 
expenses.    Sometimes  several  pounds  worth  of  stars  are  collected 
before  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  them  put  to^tber.   Honey  is 
alsq  required  to  purchase  premiums  for  occasional,  distribution, 
amonpt  the  children.    For  those  who  haveiiad  any  connexion  with 
the  eaacation>«f  youth  most  know  that  something  more  than  mere 
jvst  paiifnant  is  neoessaiy  to  esdte  ohildren  to  idm  at  improTement« 
and  to  indnoe  then  to  gin  that  n^fvlar  attoidance  without  which 
tb»t  monl  ooiitrol  so.  rery  deurable  can  neither  be  acquired 
imr  maintMiied.  Children  generallr— nnconscions  of  the  great  ad^ 
rantagea  of  education — are  too  frequently  desirous  of  avoidioff 
under  various  pretences  the  difficulties  with  which  the  acquisition  m 
knowtege  is  aver  attended,  and  the  younger  tbey  are  thegreater  are 
the  tanptations  which  beset  them.    If  this  be  the  rule  with  those 
whose  ctrcumstanoes  place  them  beyond  the  influence  of  present 
wantf  bow  much  more  numerous  are  the  excuKs  which  constantly 
present  themselves  to  the  poor  little  creatures  whose  poverty  prompts 
them  to  seek  the  most  expeditious  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  A|^>etite-— and  hence  many  mig^t  be  induced  to  oecome  absentees 
under  the  plausible  pretext  of  nut  loung  time  on  the  road,  of  getting 
on  quickly  with  the  work  at  home,  want  of  proper  clothing,  and 
various  other  reasons,  were  the^  not  allured  by  the  prospect  of  little 
fites  and  other  more  substantial  rewards  for  their  good  conduct* 
indoi^,  and  attention. 

Thewbre  it  u  necessary  that  some  flind  shoold  be  provided,  ap« 
plioable  to  tin  anpf^ying  of  these  le^^timate  reqmntes  so  necessary 
for  the  doe  derdopnuot  of  the  principle  upon  Which  this  Institution 
is  louadfd. 

Crochet  is  not  the  only  work  done  in  the  School.  There  arc  soma  . 
embn^d^rers  who  learned  elsewbereu  Among  the  children  crochet 
is  pnftrred  in  sudi  circomstances  as  the  present.  The  material  is 
cheap,  a  needle  and  a  spool  of  thread  being  the  only  stock  in  trade 
requredf  and  for  these  articles  the  oUldren  themselves  payi  About 
3^d.  worth  of  materiel  will  produce  3a.  worth  of  work.  The 
smallest  child  can  learn  crochot,  and  it  can  be  done  in  any  position. 
Children  may  be  seen  abont  Ballybougb-bridge  working  at  the  cabin 
doors — or  formiw  patterns  for  collars  as  they  walk  along  the  road. 
Any  other  kind  of  work  would  require  more  room  and  more  money. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  work — the  trade  in  fact — there 
appears  to  be  the  diffionlty.  There  is  a  market  ready  for  all  crochet 
work  of  a  good  class.  The  foundress  of  this  institution  baa  lately 
reoeived  letters  of  encouragement  from  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr. 
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Fit^bboQ,  who  was  &  most  active  agent  m  forwarding  the  nnhB- 
trial  moTcmeDt  in  the  soiith>  for  it  was  he  who  first  orgaaiaed  tb» 
collection  of  all  the  work  scattered  throoffh  the  different  convents 
(Blackrock.  Doneraile>  Kinsale,  Bfallow,  Tnllow,  kc,  ftc),  aavdl 
as  the  iodastrial  schools  e8tii>lished  1^  private  individnnb  thm 
making  Cork  the  centre  of  all  this  aetavitf.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  this  Ladv  he  mentions  that  he  has  latelj  opened  ertaMiihmenti  at 
HuttbniVf  Paris*  (Rue  d'eD\  be^des  houses  in  Londcm.  ItiswiR 
known  that  another  estabUihmmt  in  Cork,  Messrs.  Amott  mod  Oo, 
pava  an  immense  sum  annaally  far  work,  to  vafplj  the  Amrien 
market.  English  travdlers  are  continuaUv  comu%  to  Cork  to  eoL 
lect  work  from  these  establishments,  as  wul  aa  that  of  Hr .  Dwyer. 
whoH  wife  was  one  of  the  very  first  aisodated  in  the  mdnstral 
work  in  the  sonth.  Crochet  forms  a  very  conndmUe  if  not  the 
principal  part  of  these  exports. 

Having  now  sir  laid  before  jou  a  short  outline  of  the  olgects  of 
this  Tnstitntion,  the  nieans  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  attun  Aem, 
the  party  by  which  this  projectnas  been  conceivM,  the  anspicM  nndw 
which  it  is  beinff  carried  ont  and  the  fkir  probability  of  sncoen  wfaidi 
»ems  to  wut  their  exertions,  I  do  hope  that  yon  sir  will  not  think  it 
ifoworthy  of  a  share  in  that  able  and  talented  advocacy  by  which  so 
much  service  has  been  done  to  the  Befbrmatory  and  Industrial 
movement.  In  order  to  interest  yon  the  more  in  this  seboiM  of  in* 
strnction,  and  to  shew  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  tint  jadgug 
from  the  past  we  may  have  nope  for  the  fhture,  I  ^>pena  a  ftv 
biogri^htei  of  some  of  the  Inmates.  But  first  I  msr  prooiBft  that  it 
ia  not  die  intention  of  Uie  management  to  nUSn  tat  Sdiool  finally 
nnder  Uieir  control.  It  is  proposed  tiiat  as  soon  as  It  has  been  pot 
in  a  position  to  support  itself  it  should  be  placed  nnder  the  proteotMm 
of  nuns,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Cork.  But  it  was  believed  by  tiie 
ladies  that  the  np>hiU  work  cotUd  be  better  accomplished  by  than  as 
having  more  opportunities  of  going  abont  and  est^shing  a  con- 
nexion for  it,  hilt  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  and  establimed  it  is 
their  intention  to  plaod  it  in  the  hands  of  some  communis  tj^  Kelt- 
glous. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  **  Institntioa'*— Its  objects  and  its  snc< 
oesses,  a  short  Biographical  SMet^  of  some  of  the  giHs  is  added : — 

Bestg  Ketau  the  first  that  entered  the  fiehool — a  wild^  unmly, 
very  lame  girl  of  fourteen,  the  picture  of  dirt  and  disorder.  She 
had  been  twice  turned  oat  of  School  as  a  cue  of  ineorrinble  itfeneH, 
bat  as  in  spite  of  all,  there  was  a  bright  expression  inlter  eye  when 
she  was  spoken  kindly  to,  it  was  determined  at  idl  hazards  to 
attempt  a  oifitnre.  A  sudden  descent  was  made  on  Bean's  reridanc^ 
she  was  talked  into  good  hnmoor,  permaded,  as  she  had  made  a  bad 
hand  of  emhroidery,  and  utterly  mied  fai  idilrt>naking,  to  try  whit 
charm  there  mi^t  be  in  a  crotohet-needl^  and  finally  was  seon  one 
wet  stormy  daybobbUng  with  her  crutch  along  the  Bicfamond  Bead 
to  School.   By  dint  of  some  coaxing  and  much  persuasion  she  was 
brought  to  reffular  attendance,  and  the  conquest  was  complete.  She 
is  now  a  modelof  Industry,  and  on  the  day  of  distribntion  of  premioms 
was  decorated  with  a  ^/«e  SiM^m  md  JHinftil— die  reward  of  good  eon- 
duet.  Moreover,  she-may  be  met  uy  fine  Snndi^  m  a  fliU  rait  of  bir 
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owo  eanuDgi  wt  ttt,  ndwr  diiB  oonotiled  by  a  rmmtoiu  dindaj  <tf 
whits  eaIieoiDtlw»hapeofaUb-^imifi>rmor  tbe«*lDdiArU'* 
Beridfls  ^X-fmg  the  crotcbet-needle,  ihe  h^s  her  &^ie^  and  bnther 
in  basket  mwiig^  trade,  like  many  othen,  niljectto-fliietutkau. 
WhcQ  Boda-water  b  in  demand  hamper  makiw  flooridiea,  and  wboi. 
tbe  fbhinongeri  are  idle,  the  "SaAy-botue'*  unntsnantad.  Beaar* 
howerer,  luia  now  two  striDgs  to  her  bow,  and  as  aba  baa  lat^ 
bnmght  with  her  two  others,  Udding  ftir  to  become  aa  respeetlibla 
cJiaraeters  as  herself,  diere  -is  more  hope  for  the  &111U7  than  of  old. 

Xfory  Jma  2yadl  some  years  joonger,  also  one  of  the  first  eon- 
voests.  If  tUs  child  beliered  in  anTtDing,  it  was  in  the  niter  Impoa- 
nbilitj  of  lotting  still,  and  If  erer  a  prise  should  be  giren  for  mnoh 
talkiwi  it  was  qiute  certun  that  in  justice  it  should  be  awarded  to 
her.  She  was  at  first  given  Httle  jon  in  the  lanndrj,  and  tent  ocea- 
sionall  J  to  transact  ont  of  door  bnaness.  In  order  to  make  her  ehai^ 
flroiB  a  life  of  aotiTify  in  the  atreets,  to  *  Tocatton  to  a  sehM^ 
benoh,  b»  gentle  ai  posdUe.  B7  degreea  the  Tinohma  spirit  waa 
moderated,  the  child's  eneny  directed  as  mnoh  as  posdble  to  the  cro- 
chet IIboi  and  as  a  rign  ofprogreaa  it  is  snffident  to  note  ^ak  Ae 
gmned  aprenhim  of  Ss.  6d.  the  other  da^  for  discovering  (aoenratety 
eopying)  a  new  **  star,**  and  that  on  Christmas  Eve  she  csrried  home 
to  l»Br  parents  6s.  2d.  the  produce  of  seven  daja  work.  It  often  h^ 
pens  that  this  girl  is  the  onlj  one  earning  of  the  familv.  The  fttter) 
a  ffood  tradesman,  coold  earn  a  ponnd  a  week,  bnt  nis  hands  being 
crippled  bv  Bhenmatism.  and  his  health  thoroughly  bad,  be  is  gene* 
rally  unable  to  work.  The  ohild's  coKJusion  among  the  charnable 
visitinjf  societies  of  the  city  being  raUier  extensive,  and  the  improve 
meot  in  her  ways  and  manners  being  evident  to  the  commonest 
lookers  on,  the  School  has  gained  a  good  name  through  her  means. 

E&xa  Botfimi  waa  sent  out  when  the  School  first  opened  by  a  lady 
acqndnted  with  her  wretched  condition  ;  she  arrived  shoeless,  and 
litu^ly  in  rags,  a  dqected  hazard  looking  girl  of  1 6.  Bhe  sat  down 
patienuy  to  wwk,  oon^oted  herself  weU,  and  after  a  ftw  weeks 
owan  to  lay  1^  a  few  pence  at  a  tfane  for  clothes.  Her  iq»pear«nc8 
br&htened,  and  as  she  shewed  si«u  of  intelUgenoe,  she  waa  entnuted 
wiUi  the  ezecntioa  of  some  work,  not  strict^  of  the  sobool  nrntinsL 

Being  found  one  day  in  great  affliction,  she  waa  induced  to  tell  the 
caose,  and  it  was  found  that  her  fother,  who,  a  drunkard  by  profos. 
sion,  had  lately  restrained  himselfj  had  **  Invken  ont "  again,  the 
ftnnitnre  of  the  little  room  had  gone  to  the  pawn-office,  the  clothes 
of  the  fomily  were  going  the  same  road,  and,  as  has  been  well  said, 
*'  no  hope  remained  for  the  drunkard's  family."  It  was  at  once  resol* 
ved  to  save  the  girlf  she  was  taken  into  the  Laundry*  lodged  and  paid 
like  the  rest,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  mfficulty  die  lean, 
stnptfied,  rinsed  girl  can  be  recognised  in  the  shrat,  intelligmt, 
neatly-dressed  member  of  the  Institute.  This  girl  been  recently 
provided  with  a  place  as  servant  in  a  family,  and  promises  soon  to 
become  by  her  docility  and  perseverance  as  successftd  in  her  new,  as 
she  was  in  her  former,  position. 

BuMy  Lambert  lived  under  a  tree  in  Richmond  Avenue  dnrii^last 
aatiunn.   There  she  sat  night  and  day,  a  supposed  Idiot,  wx^^ang 
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«hAl  ftod  mu  gim  bet  Irt  th»  iMiglibovni  bat  if  taktd  to  moTc  oa 
oalmlr  d«cllnnig  to  do  sa^  The  eitljr  IKcotnt  Bbe  eould  gire  of  bcndC 
vu  uMt  fho  faM  bem  bi  the  pawbevw  Aod  b»4  ''got  enoofrii  of  it.^ 
and  tbat  her  Haotiiar  «m  *50iMwh«ra  in  the  North."  Xbe  ooU 
waftther  Mmtng  on  it  wai  pnmosed  to  b«r  to  take  stielter  in  tbt 
Imrtitatioa,  ibe  ooraeated*  ana  wai  pat  to  vork  at  once.  Mock 
oannot  be  said  of  her  talenta  and  ao^iaireiaenti,  bat  she  can  wath 
atoddnge*  light  fires,  and  swe^  down  the  honia  Uka  anj  mti<rasl 
bc^,  and  has  been  made  to  wear  a  aHflaBb  orderly  amaruoe. 

Xtt  fto^  if  a  photegra^le  skalib  of  (beia  s^k  in  tuir 
aaealtt  tb*  InttltiitioB,  oonld  1m  buw  barida  n  AdUangth  or  tbur 
praiMt  pOiWem  Ae  «(dlafltiaft  wonldfimn  »  nry intarestix^ galler; 
of jgtetuiM. 

TbiKM  are  manr  mortf  rtriUi^  oiiBee  in  the  seho<^  espedallj  amoiy 
tiM  tffr  young  obildrs^  bat  enowh  has  bean  said  to  prore  that  tbt 
i^toftndtubT'isnotwai^ng.  Mai^  oane  oold  and  bongry  to 
leaft  thli  voile,  and  if  avan  «m  nml  ip  tbt  dv  oonld  ba  g^Ten,  the 
aUMdaaa*  would  bo  imauBsa. 
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TO  HIS  BXCBLLBNCY  THB  LORD  LIBUTBNANT. 

"  ir  It  b«  dealrad  to  know  th«  Imme^te  muo  of  all  tbU  froe  writing  ud  free  (peaMugt 
than  emnnot  be  mUnefl  •  tnwr  tbin  yonr  own  mOd,  ukl  free,  end  bmume  govera- 
nant."— AxKwuniOA. 

o/  tA«  Irish  Quarterly  RevieWf 
6,  Qrajtun-itrettt  DtibUn. 
June  UU  1857. 

YouB  £xOELL£NCY  IS  doubUesB  aware,  firom  official  and 
other  Bources,  that  during  very  many  months  a  most  viru- 
lent and  rancorous  onslaught  has  hem  carried  out  against 
the  religious  feelings,  and  against  the  most  deeply  cherished 
and  most  firmly  believed  dogmas  of  the  Catholics  of  this 
country,  or,  in  otJier  words,  against  the  faith  of  tiie  Irish 
nation . 

If  your  Excellency  were  like  the  ordinary  "  ruck"  of 
English  viceroys,  who  appear  to  have  been  sent  here  for  the 
purpose  of  nursing  their  own  incomes,  whilst  they  squander 
our  revenues  and  mismanage  our  a&ii's,  I  could  not  think 
of  intruding  upon  "  the  mild-eyed  melancholy"  of  that  Park, 
the  tutdaiy  bird  of  which  is  so  true  an  emblem  of  Irish 
prosperifrv— a  fable  in  ashes,  never  revivifying,  and  where 
one  can  rancy  that 

**  Bound  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Ijotos-dust 

is  blown.'' 

Fortunately,  however,  your  Excellency  is  not  such  as 
these.  You  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  at  a  time 
when  Irelimd  was  "  a  great  difficulty,"  and  when  O'Connell, 
regnant,  was  a  power  in  the  state,  and  could  thunder  to  his 
people  as  Cicero  to  his,  and  in  Cicero's  words — "Togati  me 
uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore  vicistis."  The  office  you 
then  held  was  an  admirable  training  school  for  a  future  vice- 
roy ;  it  afforded  you  opportunities  of  knowing  each  phase 
of  rascality ;  opportunities  equalling  those  possessed  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  an  old  Bailey  attorney,  or  the  resident  phy- 
sician of  a  Lock  hospital.  Because  you  have  had  these  oppor- 
tunities, because  you  know  the  country  and  its  people,  and 
are  I  believe  desirous  to  serve  it  and  them,  I  now  address 
you  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  this 
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island,  and  of  the  chiefest  interest  to  all  who  are  deeirous  to 
find  good  feeling  existing  between  Irishmen  of  different 
religious  creeds. 

rrom  the  period  when  Bale,  ike  rampant  Bishop  of 
Oaaory,  first  used  his  crozier  as  an  "  alpine"  to  knock 
popery  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Catk>licBt  to  this  hour,  when 
another  Bishop  of  Osaoiy  is  deHTons  of  driving  oat  that 
some  popery  hy  cramming  them  with  the  Bible,  the  error  of 
all  governments  has  been,  that  they  would  never  look  upon 
Catholicity -as  a  conviction,  a  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  tney  would  never  permit  themselves  to  understand 
that  the  faith  of  Rome  should  be  the  faith  of  Ireland.  This 
was  not  a  sentiment  springiBg  up  on  theintroductioii  of  the 
new  religion,  it  was  old  as  the  Christianity  of  Ireland. 
Richard  Credon,  who  was  squire  to  King  Richard  of 
England,  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle  by  the  Irish,  and 
lived  long  amongst  them  as  a  slave.  He  said  to  Froissart. 
"  I  once  m&de  inquiry  concerning  their  faith,  but  ther 
seemed  so  much  displeased,  I  was  forced  to  silence; 
they  said  they  believed  in  God  and  the  Trinity,  without  any 
diflrerence  to  our  creed.  I  asked  which  Pope  (Rome  or 
Avignon),  they  were  inclined  to :  they  replied,  without 
hesitation,  to  that  at  Rome."*  How  like  the  Irish  of  to-dav  I 
angry  at  an  inquiry  concerning  their  faith — declaring  witti- 
out  hesitation  for  Rome — stiU  the  same,  still  unchanged. 

Thesecret  ofthe  failure  of  all  England's  blnnderingattempts 
at  inducing,  or  driving  the  Irish  into  an  abandonment  of 
Rome  is  found,  as  I  have  stated,  m  the  fact,  that  they  would 
.  not  understand  the  mixture  of  faith  fmd  sentiment,  charac- 
teriatic  of  our  race.  Oppression  and  mismle  could  n<rt 
shake  our  loyalty  to  the  thit)ne,  because,  as  Swift  so  trulv 
said,  "  Loyalty  is  the  foible  of  the  Irish ;"  hut  our  peopk 
were  loyal  also  to  their  Mth,  and  that  adh^ence  to  Borne, 
which  nad  been  a  religious  sentiment,  England,  by  cmfl 
misgovemment,  strengthened  by  rendering  it  a  watchword 
in  politics,  and  the  test  of  nationality.  When  by  means  of, 
as  bumet  calls  it,  their  "  good  swearers,"  Primate  Plunkett 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  one  phase  of  En^uid's  mode  of 
converting  Ireland  was  devdoped ;  when  William  penuit- 
ted  his, Dutch  free-lances  to  mark  the  progress  of  then- 
colonization,  as  they  trace  the  march  of  aa  eastern  tyrant,  by 

•  See  Froiuart.  rol.  iv.,  p.  431,  Ed.  ISOS. 
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blood,  and  fire,  and  desolation,  another  phase  was  exhibited : 
through  all  the  reigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  we  have- 
the  extension  of  an  equally  crashing^  but  not  so  barbarically 
bloody  impolicy ;  ana  even  when  "  the  dragon's  teeth"  had 
aprung  np  into  anned  men — the  Volunteers  woidd  still  keep 
the  feet  of  England  npon  the  necks  of  the  Catholics.  But 
times  were  changing;  the  relaxations  in  1773,  and  the 
concessions  of  1793,  gave  the  Catholics  the  first  taste  of 
Ubw^ ;  tfue^  the  cluun  was  upon  them  still,  but  iiightened 
bv  these  fetters,  clanked  upon  strong  limbs,  in  1828 
£mgland  made  that  greatest  of  all  blunders — Emancipation : 
she  should  have  granted  all,  or  should  have  withheld  every- 
thing. 

And  now,  in  this  later  age,  one  cm  look  upon  the  won- 
derful follies  of  gOTOTnments  and  smue,  were  it  not  that  the 
modes  of  convra*sion  of  the  age  of  blood  and  oppression  are 
replaced  to-day  by  the  sectarian  agency  of  soup  and  stir- 
about, and  calumny  and  insult ;  and  it  is  to  this  combina- 
tion in  this  new  phase  of  proselytism  I  desire  to  dwiw  your 
Eicellency'B  special  attention. 

It  was  stated  of  Bushe  that  his  success  with  the  juries 
arose  from  his  method  of  6rst  buttering  them  up,  and  then 
"  slewthering"  them  down,  or,  in  ot^r  words,  from  his 
knowledge  oi  the  eflfeots  of  soft  sawder  on  human  nature. 
Precisely  the  opposite  system  is  that  adopted  by  the  prose- 
lytizers  in  Ireland.  They  first  abuse  our  religion  and  mis- 
represent it,  and  then  they  endeavour  to  ' '  slewther"  our 
poor  people  down  with  doses  of  the  Bible,  macerated  in 
soup,  or  silvered  with  weekly  shillings. 

Your  Excellency  may  not  be  aware  of  the  system  adopted 
to  promote  the  growth  of  Protestantism  hv  those  who  belong 
to  ihe  Protestantism-at-any-rate  class,  from  the  "  Address 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  St.  Bridget's 
Orphanage  for  five  hundred  children,  fou^ided  by  the  L^ies' 
Association  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  1  am  enabled 
briefly  to  place  before  you  a  sketch  of  the  system  now  and 
long  employed,  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons  which 
have  impelled  those  ladies  to  found  the  orphanage : — 

Many  fViands  of  our  projected  work  think  tliat  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wute  our  funds  upon  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a  large 
establUhment ;  they  say  that  it  will  ba  better  to  place  the  orphans 
with  honest,  simple  mines  in  the  country,  and  keep,  in  a  small 
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establisbiiMDt  here,  only  those  wbo»  from  aicknns  w  other  wutSf 
mav  be  unfit  for  country  nursing. 

I'he  Catholic  public  nave  a  right  to  ask  vhj  ve  ihoald  attempt 
this. work.  They  shall  hear  our  plea;  let  them  then  pronounce  a 
fur  judgment. 

A  poor  woman  came  to  the  Ladies'  Asaociattoa  of  Ofaaritjf  in 
1656,  to  beg  that  they  would  do  something  for  her  three  childroi, 
whom  she  had  handed  over  to  a  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  She 
was  sent  by  a  Frie!<t,  who  refused  to  admit  her  to  Sacraments  until 
the  children  should  be  recovered.  The  AssociattOQ  tried,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  rescuing  them.  Another  came,  and  then  another*  with  the 
same  sad  story.  They  rescued  some  of  these  children,  but  the 
Society  in  question  soon  took  such  precautions  as  prevented  the 
Association  from  proceeding  further  in  that  direction  They  then 
sent  some  friends  to  the  County  Wicklow,  where  the  rescued  chil- 
dren had  been  at  nurse,  to  try  and  probe  the  evil ;  they  aJso  set  on 
foot  inquiries  in  other  directions,  and  we  beg  to  dra.w  the  atteutioD 
of  Christian  people  to  the  result 

We  found  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  children  in  two  aniaU 
townslands,  called  Windgate  and  Oreystones,  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Thera  children  were  sent  to  church  twice  ererj 
Sunday — to  Bray  in  the  morning)  and  to  Delgany  at  mid-day.  The 
nurses  were  remarkable  for  their  boatillty  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  found  only  one  child  with  a  Catholic  nurse,  and  thatwaaaa 
infant  The  nurse  told  us  that  it  would  be  left  with  her  only'tvo 
years,  lest,  as  she  said,  "it  might  leorn  any  Catholic  prayers."  Yet 
this  nurse  was  married  to  a  Protestant,  and  was  at  that  time  seo<fing 
three  of  her  children  occasionally  to  the  Protestant  church. 

From  further  inquiries  we  discoyered  that  these  children  were 
located  in  many  other  places,  and  in  some  of  them  in  large  numben 
— in  Delgany,  Newcastle,  Newtownmouotkennedy,  Powersconrt, 
Dungunstown,  Rathdrum,  Killesky.  Donoghmore,  Kiltegao,  Shil- 
lelagh, Baltinglass,  Incht  Garaew,  Dnnlevin,  Timdielyf  Ballyoa- 
c1ush>  &c. 

We  were  not  able  to  find  how  many  of  them  had  been  Catholic 
children;  the  few,  however^  that  we  succeeded  in,  tracing  beloi^ed 
to  parents,  one  or  both  being  Catholics. 

These  children  are  sent  out  by  the  different  Protestant  parishes 
of  Dublin,  and  hj  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  and  the  Pra* 
testant  Orphan  union,  of  which  a  word  presently. 

The  old  people  told  us  that  this  system  has  been  going  ou  thew 
forty  years,  and  indeed  we  found  two  pretty  old  h^ds  of  familiei 
who,  havti^f  been  Catholic  orphans  in  their  childhood,  were  taken 
up  by  these  traders  in  souls  of  men,  and  are  now  earning  their  bread 
chiefly  by  the  same  trade. 

The  late  Mrs.  ,  of  B  ,  County  Wicklow,  kept  a  nnrierj 

for  these  children  in  h«r  own  demesne,  during  forty  years,  the 
average  number  about  thirty-four.  These  children  (we  believe]  bad 
been  all  Catholics ;  at  all  events  she  opened  the  establishment  ' 
avowedly  for  the  perversion  of  Catholic  children ;  they  were  excln. 
sively  females.  The  country  people  recount  the  prices  she  used  to 
pay  for  these  poor  thii^ :  for  some  three  pounds,  and  from  that  tu 
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seven  pounils  ten  ahillinga.  The;  had  school,  a  large  dur^t  aad 
excellent  training,  At  a  certain  ag«  thej  vera  plaoad  in  utaa^ona* 
or  else  marrietT;  in  the  latter  case  Mrs.  —  oaually  save  ten 

?ounds  and  a  cow  as  a  marriage  portion,  provided  the;  tooic  a  stout 
'rotestant  yeoman,  according  to  her  heart ;  and  thus  that  country 
has  got  a  large  sprinkliosr  of  a  Protestant  population.  We  collected 
several  striking  facts  regarding  this  nursery  ;  they  may  be  of  use  on 
some  future  occasion  ;  we  mention  one  or  two  of  them  now.    At  one 

time  Mrs.  had  a  footman  named  G  n,  a  Catholic  ;  he  had 

one  little  girl.    His  wife,  when  dying,  besought  him  in  her  last 

wcnrds  not  to  give  up  the  child  to  Mrs.  .    The  unfortunate  man 

did  give  her  up,  and  that  child  is  now  a  Mrs.  B  n,  a  Protestant, 

and  rewin^  a  Ift^  Protestant  family.    Some  years  ago,  thii  man 
was  retorning  to  B— ,  m  the  night,  and  while  yet  in  tbs  demesne 
a  audden  snow-stora  came  on ;  he  sought  shelter  under  a  bush,  and 
iras  found  dead  there  the  next  morning. 
A  poor  old  aervunt,  living  at  present  somewhere  aboat  Kingstown, 

tells  how  she  was  takm  into  B  ,  when  a  very  little  child. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  remembers  that  her  name  was  changed 
to  Newbanks,  and  forgets  what  her  own  name  was.  She  just  cuuld 
bless  herself,  and  say  two  or  three  little  Uatholtc  prayers.  During 

her  stay  with  Mrs.  ,  she  continued  repeatedly  to  say  these 

prayers,  and  was  every  day  sighing  for  her  liberty.  At  last,  after 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  she  was  placed  in  situation  with  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  The  very  first  Sunday,  when  she  was  sent  to 
church,  she  went  to  Mass,  and  the  minister's  wife  having  some  8us> 
picion,  asked  her  if  she  had  been  to  church.  She  said,  yes.  What 
church  ?  The  Catholic  church.  So  the  poor  woman  was  dismissed, 
and  has  ever  since  earned  her  bread  with  mooh  toiling,  and  preserved 
her  faith. 

There  are  maajr  Sodeties  and  Institutions  in  and  about  Dublin, 
where  the  Oatboho  orphan  finds  an  asylum  at  the  cost  of  hia  &ith 
and  his  soul.  We  name  the  principal : — the  King's  HosiMtal,  or 
Free  School  of  Charles  II.,  commooly  called  the  Blae  Ooat  Hos- 
pital ;  Hibernian  Marine  School ;  Hibernian  (Soldiers')  School : 
Orphan  House,  North  Circulsr>rOad  ;  Charter  School,  Otflbridge  ; 
Protestant  Orphan  Societv ;  Protestant  Orphan  Union,  &c. 

The  Blue  Coat  HospUaL— The  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  BlackhalU 
street,  was  fbunded  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  in  1670,  and 
established  by  Boyal  Charter.  Oae  hundred  boys  are  educated  here, 
and  ^prenticed  ;  they  are  generally  the  children  of  Protestants,  but 
from  time  to  time  some  Catholic  orphans  have  been  lost  here.  In 
this  establishment  nothing  is  tolerated  but  Protestantism, 

7Vie  Hibernian  Marine  School  The  Hibernian  Marine  School, 

Sir  John  Bogerson's-quay,  was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1777, 
for  the  orphans  of  widows,  and  children  of  decayed  seamen,  who 
amount  usually  to  160.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  are  admift- 
sible,  but  there  is  no  form  of  worship  tolerated  but  Protestantism. 
As  soon  as  a  Catholic  child  enters,  his  prayer-book  is  taken  from 
him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  Protestant  church.  Yet  this 
Scbiwl  is  maintained,  in  ^freat  part,  by  Parliamentarj  grants.  We 
Iwlieve  that  many  Gatholio  children  have  lost  their  faitn  here ;  per* 
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htps  in  the  coniM  of  our  work  we  mij  be  «Ue  to  cone  st  MimethiBg 
near  the  number. 

Tha  HOerniait  SoUier^  ScAooU-The  Hibtraiaa  BoWnn'  Bcbool, 
PbdBiux  Park,  was  efttabliahed  in  1760,  tur  loldier^  orpfaaai. 
There  are  at  present  in  this  establishmnit  460  boys.  The  bardihip 
of  this  institntion  is,  that  if  one  of  the  parents  hupened  to  proAn 
Ftotestantism,  the  orphan  is  at  once  r^stered  a  Protestant.  Thit 
ii  bad  eooagh,  but  it  is  even  worse  than  it  appears  at  first  a^ht. 
Those  who  lotow  the  army  aay  that  several  poor  Irishmen,  especially 
in  the  cavalry  regiments^  make  ontward  profeenon  of  Protestantiam, 
for  the  sake  of  promotion,  &o.  After  their  death,  no  matter  what 
the  mothw  ssys,  the  children  are  driven  to  the  Protestant  service 
in  this  institution.  In  many  cases  the  soldier,  tho^h  proftsvqg' 
Protestantism,  csres  nothing  about  it,  and  gives  bis  entire  Bf^reba- 
tion  to  the  mother  to  bring  his  children  up  Catholics  ;  yet  this  goes 
for  nought.  His  orphan  enters  the  Hibernian  School,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  rule  is  registered  a  Protestant.  In  several  iiwtaacet 
children  have  practised  the  Catholic  religion  for  years,  and  received 
the  Sacramenu,  and  have  been  driven  to  apostaoy  by  this  iniqwCo^ 
rale.  Besides,  the  ot^thani  who  are  regi!t«red  Catholici  asftr 
rariooB  little  vexations  in  this  institntion,  and,  from  wion  circBiiH 
stanees,  Uiink  that  diey  could  get  on  much  better  as  Protestants. 

Tht  Orpkan  Hmu,  Aorth  CireMlar.RoQd. — The  Orphan  Honse, 
North  CSrcnlar-road,  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Mrs.  Este,  in 
the  year  1790.  They  at  Brst  took  a  small  place  in  Pmssia-etreet, 
where  they  began  with  five  orphans.  Public  sympathy  increanng, 
tiiey  commenced  the  building  of  the  presenf  establishment  in  17M. 
The^  meant  to  accommodate  150  ;  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  to 
receive  160  orphans,  which  we  believe  is  their  present  number. 
After  building  the  house  they  were  in  want  of  a  church,  and  Parlia> 
meat  granted  £2,500  for  Uiat  purpose.  The  age  foradmisrion  is 
from  five  to  ten  years.  This  institution  was  founded,  to  a  certain 
extent,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  CathoUa  orpfaanSi 
because  it  is  open  to  children  of  every  religious  persauioa,  and  Pro* 
testantism  alone  is  tolerated. 

Supposing  that  each  child  remains  ten  years,  something  about  060 
must  nave  already  passed  through  it.  We  have  good  reasons  to 
know  that  many  of  these  poor  orphans  have  been  the  duldren  of 
Catholic  parents.  This  institution  is  supported  in  part  by  grants  of 
public  money.  Whitelaw  ^ves  the  annual  Parnammitary  graol 
(average  np  to  hta  time)  jC^1,6S3.  Thus  Gatholios  havs  betn  fmySng 
their  part  of  neuly  £3,000  a^year  this  half-oentnry,  to  luTe  tbe 
orphans  of  Catholics  perverted  t 

Charter  School,  Celbridge. — This,  as  we  are  infomed,  i»  a 
child  of  that  old  hideous  ^>ciety  called  tiie  Ohartsr  School  8*> 
ciety.  It  was  called  Charter,  because  incorporated  by  Hoyti 
Char.ter.  This  Society  began  nearly  a  century  and  a>julf  sigot 
it  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  **  Iri^  ehfldren  in 
the  English  language  and  the  Protestant  religion."  It  partook 
largely  of  public  favour,  in  the  shape  of  immense  grants  of  pobiic 
money,  and  of  private  sympathy,  in  donations  of  money  and  ^wL 
At  one  time  they  had  forty  SQhools.   One     their  mow  of  action 
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was,  to  draft  the  children  to  a  great  distanoe!  ttm  home.  Thus  the 
children  of  Antrim  or  Donegal  were  conveyed  in  covered  carta  to 
Kerry  or  Wigklow,  that  the  process  of  perversion  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  distance  from  their  parents,  and  with  no  posHlbility  of  esc^e 
to  themselves.  The  Celbridge  School  has  outlived  ita  parent*  b^it 
inherits  her  principles.  The  number  of  children  h  ^bont  60,  all 
females  ;  some  of  them  are  orphans  that  have  been  .picked  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland  by  ladies  of  the  proselytizing  sMcies;  othera 
are  children  surrendered"  by  their  parents  (mothers  in  ignoranc?) 
to  the  ladj  of  the  nearest  "  big  house,"  who  promised  to  havs  the 
child  well  educated,  and  provided  with  a  good  place.  The  fund'  of 
this  institution  are  supplied  at  present  by  private  benefaction*. 

Protettant  Orjihan  $ociettf.—Tha  Protevtans  Orphan  Society, 
TT^per  S&ekvUle-atreetj  and  F^cy-plaeet  Dublin,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1828,  for  the  education  of  Protestant  Orphans.  One  of 
their  rules  is,  that  no  child  is  eligible,  unl^s  the  orphan  of  parents, 
both  of  whom  had  been  Protestants.  So  far  we  haveno  compUunt 
to  make,  hut  we  may  learn  a  lesson.  This  Society  maintains  4tl5 
orphans,  and  its  receipts,  frpra  collections,  subscriptions^  &c., 
amounted,  in  1 855,  to  .£3,676.  Some  of  the  persons  who  patronize 
and  support  this  institution  are,  at  the  same  time,  active  heads  of 
proseylytizEng  establishments  ;  and  hence  CathoUoa  may  entertun 
very  just  suspicions  of  the  working  and  designs  of  this  Societv,  espe- 
ciauy  when  we  see  therein  orphans  bearing  such  name  as  O'Neill, 
O'Plaherty,  Kelly,  Magennis,  Kennedy,  &o.  In  the  printed  lift  of 
their  Beport  for  1855  several  .such  names  are  found. 

Proteitaitt  Orphan  Union,  9,  Upper  SachcUle -street. — In  the  wonfe 
of  their  second  Rule,  *' The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  provide  diet, 
lod^ng,  clothing,  and  Scriptural  education  for  destitute  orphws^ 
who  have  had  but  one  Protestant  parent,  and  to  apprentice  them  to 
Protestant  masters  and  mistresses  uf  approved  religioni  principlei 
and  conduct."  This  Society  mwntaias  at  present  109  of  those  poor 
creatures.  Some  of  them  have  been,  to  our  knowledge,  the  children 
of  Catholic  parents  ;  however,  the  reflection  is  more  distressing, 
that  they  are  the  children  of  one  Catholic  parent.  This  work  has 
been  anr^mittinely  carried  on  since  t83o.  Their  iaoome  for  the 
year  1855  was  £7O0,  which  was  collected,  generally  in  very  snull 
sums,  all  through  the  country  ;  the  agenu  and  collectors  being,  is 
several  comb,  the  Protestant  shopkeepers  of  country  towns. 

Some  of  ns  visited  a  small  orphanaj^e  at  For  tobello  ;  the  Matron 
told  us  that  she  believed  several  of  the  orphans  had  been  Catholics  j 
that  for  each  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  yearly  was  paid.  We  inferred 
from  this,  that  some  fanatics,  anxious  to  have  an  orphan  of  their 
own,  have  laid  hold  of  these  Catholic  children,  and  are  paying  ten 
poandso-year  to  have  them  Protestantized.  If  this  conclusion  be 
correct,  let  him  who  reads  think. 

Besides  all  these,  nearly  every  Protestant  parish  in  Dilbiin  mun* 
tains  a  anall  Orphanage  or  Boarding-house  ;   but  whether  any  of 
the  over-zealous  make  use  of  them  for  toe  perversion  of  Catholic 
orphans,  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  means  of  knowing. 
•  FomdliJig  HosfHaL — We  all  remember  t»  have  heard  of  the 
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huge  Foundling  Hospital,  James's-street.  This  was  founded  in 
1704,  for  the  receptiMi  of  foundlings  from  all  Ireland,  It  wa» 
mMntained  at  a  cost,  yearly,  of  some  i30,000  of  onblic  money. 
Seven  tfaonsand  children,  or  nearly,  was  their  standing  number — 
about  five  thousand  at  nurse  in  the  country,  and  two  thonsand  in 
the  establishment.  At  a  certain  age  they  were  takeo  from  tbe 
nurses,  into  tbe  institution ;  they  were  all  strictly  brousht  up  Fr*> 
testants.  For  a  long  time  Protestant  Dursei  could  not  be  found  for 
all,  but  the  few  cfaildreo  that  imbibed  Catholicity  firom  tbrir  nnnca 
were  perverted  m  the  establishment.  This  Hospital  was  closed  is 
1885.  The  children  brought  into  Protestantism  by  this  one  hutito- 
tion,  dnring  the  131  years  of  its  working,  must  have  been  somewhere 
about  SdjMO.  This  wholesale  system  of  infant  destruction  has 
been  re-enacted  in  the  shape  of  a  rule,  by  which  all  children*,  tbe 
religion  of  whose  parents  is  unknown,  are  registered  Protestants 
upon  entering  tbe  Workhouse.  Hapless  infant  I  thy  mother  has 
abandoned  thee  •  tbe  State  becomes  thy  stepmother*  to  nurse  thee 
in  heresy  This  rule  has  already  begun  to  do  its  work  in  many  of 
the  Poorhouses.  At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  come  at  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  foundlings  of  Dublin  ;  we  believe  that  the  number  of 
these  innocent  creatures  exposed  in  Dublin  amounts  every  year  to 
about  100.    A  large  proportion  goes  into  Protestant  hands. 

In  Dublin,  from  time  to  time,  you  meet  a  young  widow,  the  relict 
of  a  tradesman  ;  she  has  one  or  two  little  infants,  and  she  is  not  able 
to  support  them.  She  has  been  a  respectable  servant  before  her 
marriage ;  she  has  an  utter  aversion  to  the  Poorhouse.  The 
Catholic  Or^anage  cannot  take  her  children  gratis ;  she  leaves 
them  in  the  Frotottant  Orphan  Union,  or  some  such  place,  and  goes 
to  her  situation.  Again,  a  poor  yonng  woman  from  some  part  of 
the  country  finds  herself  in  the  ci^,  in  raggednesa  and  want ;  she 
has  one  child  ;  she  goes  to  one  or  these  Sunday  Sehoola ;  a  blud 
lady  offers  to  take  charge  of  the  child.  After  a  littie  time,  and  some 
struggles  of  human  nature,  the  child  is  given  np,  and  the  motiier 
goes  to  England  to  find  work. 

ThuB  your  Excellency  will  perceive  that  all  metfaoda,  ftir 
and  unffdr,  hare  been  adopted  to  carry  out  a  shameless  bjb- 
tem  of  proselytism ;  but  these  are  the  inoffensive  feabues 
of  the  scheme,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  communi^.  But  there  is  another  species 
of  proselytism  inaugurated  by ,  and  carried  on  under  tne  in- 
spection of,  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Bomaa 
Catholics,  a  society  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Proteatantiam, 
fuid  a  pestilent  sore  in  the  commonw«ilUi.  This  society, 
with  others  of  alike  class,  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Dablin, 
in  the  month  of  April.  The  last  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Rotundo,  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  Earl  of  Glancarty  pre- 
siding, whose  name  will  doubtless  surest  to  your  Excel- 
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lehcy  Moore's  Lord  Belzebub's  letter  to  ihe  Braiiswick 
Club,  and  its 

"  Who  the  devil,  he  humbly  begs  to  know. 
Are  Lord  Gl — nd — ne,  and  Ijord  Dunlo  ?'* 
whom  Lord  Belzebub  classed  among  the  not  "  decent  lords" 
and  "  rablrishy  baronets"  of  the  dub.  His  lordship  (not 
Belzebub,  but  Clancarty),  with  that  blundering  which  dis- 
tinguiflhes  bucolic  Irish  peers,  thus  delivered  Himself,  and 
I  beg  you  to  note  the  aamission  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  terrible  famine  to  gain  followers  to  Protestantism,  IjOrd 
Clancarty  said  (I  quote  from  the  Warder  of  AprU  25th) : — 

It  wu  not  the  needs  of  the  metropolis  of  Dublin  that  first  called 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  spiritoal  waots  of  Ireland;  it 
was,  aa  I  understand,  in  viewing,  the  wants  of  the  far  west  that  my 
rev.  friend  Mr.  DallaSf  and  aoouer  rev.  friend,  hecame  acquainted 
with  those  wants — they  saw  what  darkness  overspread  the  far  west 
of  Ireland,  and  they  determined  to  endeavour  to  spread  the  light  of 
the  goape!  in  those  parts  (hear,  hear).  The  society  was  not  an  im- 
meiuate  consequence  of  their  visit;  nor  was  it  an  immediate 
coDK^aence  of  the  great  visitation  diat  subsequently  took  place 
—I  mean  the  famine;  but  it  first  called  their  attention  to  the 
s^itaal  wants  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  English  people  opened 
ueir  resources  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  starring  Irish  people,  those 
who  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  body  became  farther  acquainted 
with  the  ^till  greater  wants  of  the  soul  (hear,  hear).  They  saw  that 
if  bread  were  wanting  for  the  body,  the  bread  of  life  was  wanting  for 
the  soul  (applause) ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  if  the  great 
oalamity  brought  many  to  an  untimely  grave,  many  have  received  the 
l^ht  or  life  (hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Your  Excellency  has  now  the  whole  secret.  Food  and 
the  Bible ;  soup  and  sanctification ;  stirabout  and  the  bread 
of  life  I  I  have  no  doubt  that  numbers  of  well-meaning 
Englishmen  subscribe  to  this  sanctimonious  swindle,  ana 
believe  they  are  actually  helping  to  make  honest  Protest- 
ants. I  know  that  men  who  were  once  Catholics,  and  some 
who  were  Catholic  priests,  belong  to  this  society,  and  we 
have  them  on  the  platform,  spouting  against  Borne  witb  fdl 
tbat  rancour  of  hatred  which  Byron  expressed  when  he 
writes  of  A^,  the  renegade — 

"  He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel." 

I 'know  the  things  told  at  these  meetings  all  pass  for 
truth.  The  speakers  spare  no  protestations  of  success,  and 
there  is  no  man  like  the  proprietor  of  shares  in  soup  and 
sanctification  for,  in  Stock  Exchange  parlance,  "rigging 
the  market."   Ytom  the  young  Scripture-reader,  who  n 
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learning  his  "daddy  mammy"  upon  the  "drum  ecde- 
siastick,"  to  the  first  fiddle  of  the  great  choir  of  che- 
rubim in  white  chokers,  who  love  God,  and  don't 
love  thair  neighbonrs,  all  are  ready  to  pledge  them- 
•salves  to  the  success  of  the  society,  and  tc^e  every  op- 
portunity, in  season  and  out  of  seasoHf  to  render  themselTes 
a  zmisance  to  tbe  people  of  Ireland.  Take,  for  exaznple,  the 
following  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  Bev.  lldr.  Mac 
Carthy,  ddivered  at  the  meetmg  at  which  Ix>rd  Clancarty 
presided : — 

ContemporaaeoiutT  two  putorala  appeared  fron  Dr.  Cnllen  ;  one  italad 
that  Adr  coBtroTenul  dasBei  were  eondneted  In  a  verj  ettraondQiWTT  way 
—that  is  fcet  the  preluded  Romaa  CathoKcs  irtio  cane  forward  won  per- 
aooa  eag^ed  hj  Uien  for  dte  pvrpow  Of  mitrepretgnting  the  Chnm  of 
^ne,  that  thdr  uenta  aid  thenHl<rea  Aoold  have  aa  aaiT  vietor;  o?er 
tiie  argomcQta  pvt  forward  bj  these  sham  Bona  a  CathoHcs.  Wdl.be 
(Mr.  MacCarthv)  thought  that  waa  coming  to  very  clow  qnartcre,  and  ae- 
cordii^Ir  Bent  a  letter  to  Dr.  CuHen*  in  which  he  aiade  three  propositioBf 
OD  behalf  of  the  society,  the  last  being  that  be  shonld  join  in  half  the  ex. 
peoee  of  procuriog  a  room  in  the  JtotoBdo  ifhere  thef  oonld  have  oon- 
venient  groand  to  diaensa  the  points  at  issne  ;  that  he  conld  have  fail 
priests  oo  one  tide,  and  they  would  be  en  the  other*  and  there  thmj  would 
have  a  free  stage  and  no  favour,  fw  a  full  discnsaion  of  die  w^ole  eontre* 
Tern  (hear,  bear).  And  he  just  pat  it  to  him  that  if  be  did  not  adttpt  any 
of  tiie  plans  proposed  be  would  be  practicallr  giving  up  the  defensibili^ 
of  his  system.  He  sent  b!m  that  letter  dd  Fiidsy  evening,  and  the  wxt 
morning  he  thought  It  would  not  be  a  bad  step  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  persoo 
(laughter),  aud  so  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Vickera,  and  himself,  resolved  to  gp 
and  wait  upon  his  grace  (hear,  hear).  They  had  no  anticipation  of  hav> 
iog  a  personal  interview  with  bim.  Thtj  conld  not  expect  such  an  hwiDBr. 
They  were  satisfied  that  on  being  annotmecd  he  shonld  have  asked  their 
name*  and  thdr  b«iMU,  aad  that  of  eoww  ahoaU  be  a  bar  to  thdr  en* 
trance  to  hia  presence  ,  and  if  he  wen  o«t  thqr  rssolved  to  leave  tfatk 
names,  and  protnlie  to  call  again.  But,  in  order  to  meet  any  difflcidl? 
tiiat  tn^t  oocAir,  th^  thoi^ht  it  well  that  some  of  the  Scriptiire<readers 
should  accompany  them,  not  to  defend  them,  but  in  order  to  nuhe  their 
busin'esepuhlic*  and, that  the  whole  street  might  be  cogafsant  of  It  (hear, 
hear).  However,  just  as  the  got  into  the  hall  of  Dr.  Culleo's  residenca, 
and  ware  writing  th^  names  on  their  cards  who  ^ould  come  in  upon  them 
bet  Dr.  CmUan  himself  (lan^ter).  He  stood  confronting  the  three  of 
them.  He  (  M.  MaeCarthy)  said  Uioy  had  eime  to  bafe  sease  eommia- 
tion  with  him  on  a  matter  of  hnsiaess.  Dr.  Cnllen  took  off  Us  bat  very 
politely,  and  said  he  did  not  know  their  names.  He  told  bim  their 
names,  and  added  that  their  bislnesa  had  reference  to  a  aUte- 
ment  he  had  put  forward,  that  they  had  distorted  and  misrepreaenlcd 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  So,  he  replied,  '*  Whatever  yoa 
have  to  say  write,  and  let  the  public  jndge."  He  complained  particalarly 
ol  their  handbills  aaisrepresendog  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  eoa- 
tainii^  iosnlta  offered  (0  Ae  blessed  Virgi».  He  (Mr.  MscCarthy)  re* 
marked  that  a  little  ezttlaoatieB  mmld  settle  the  whole  auttor.  fbr  they 
were  careful  to  take  their  statements  of  the  Koman  CatheUc  deetrioss 
ttom  Roman  Catholic  books.  The  general  principle  of  their  controversy 
was  to  best  RonMB  Catbeliei  on  Aeir  own  ground  (bear,  hear).  Dr. 
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C alien  Mid  tbeir  placwdc  ifnorod  the  DiDth  CMmasdnent.  Well,  be 
was  bwinning  to  be  pozxled  ^>oat  the  nnmbttr  of  the  commaDdmeats.  He 
knew  u«t  Ae  Chnrcb  of  Roue  divided  Bome  of  them  and  ellpped  others. 
Uowner  J>r.  Collen  Mved  him  fortker  tnrablebf  Mylag,  **  Tboa  ihalt 
BOtbew  Mie  witaen  i^iiut  tk7>elshbottr&"  H*  adopted  th«  Protataat 
dlTiaion,  he  suppofled,  ■  eoDCeuioD  to  tbeir  prqndicen  (laughtar).  Mr. 
Rogert  and  Mr.  Tickers  eald  eeraral  tbinga  to  him  alw,  and  the  latter 
uk«d  him  if  he  wrald  undertake  to  aonver  the  Btatements  put  forward  ? 
"No,"  Hid  be  after  some  hetUation,  **  1  will  aotdoanysDofa  tbioK."  Ha 
(Mr.  MaoCartby)  tliea  aaid  that  that  waa  the  very  point  th«7  themselvM 
came  to  oomplaia  of,  that  he  violated  the  ninth  commandment  b;  charg- 
ing them  wiih  distortion  and  mlarepreaentatioD,  and  offering  insnlts  to  the 
blMwd  Virgin.  8d  Hiea  he  bid  ttwm  good  morning,  ud  aaid  h«  waa  not 
in  the  haint  of  retailing  lice.  He  p«t  On  hiihet,  walked  to  iteirai  and 
turning  round  said  somethiag  which  did  aot  reach  them.  Tbej  made 
their  bow,  e«ini<  mhimi,  aajing  they  would  write  aeeordittg  to  Ms  sugges- 
tion. Now.  the  Fyeeman'i  Journ^  in  giving  an  account  of  the  iDterview, 
■aid  Dr.  CoUen  ordered  bis  lerTant  to  turn  them  oat ;  but  he  did  no  micb 
thing.  He  was  quite  polite  uatil  he  became  a  little  excited,  bat  b«  reallf 
aaid  ootbtag  offensive  He  (Mr.  MacCarthy)  aent  him  another  letter, 
which  was  returned  to  him  unopened.  Thinking  that  that  was  done  by 
hia  aerrant  be  wrote  again,  asking  whether  be  h«d  authorised  such  an  acti 
or  whether  it  had  been  done  dishonestly  by  bis  senant.  To  that  he  had 
got  no  reply  (hear). 

Can  your  Excellency  imagine  anything  more  absurd  ? 
Fancy  any  Catholic  priest  in  London  forcing  himself  into 
Lambeth  r^ace,  ana  "  tackling"  the  archbisnop  in  his  own 
hall.-  Your  Excellency  is  a  poute  man ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  may  be  a  mild  man ;  but  certainly  if  such  a 
piece  of  insolence  hi^  been  done  to  the  Hotspur  of  Exeter, 
the  person  perpetrating  it  would  find  himself  ejected  without 
delay,  and  our  verdiet  would  be,  serve  him  right. 

But  it  is  not  in  visits  to  Dr.  Cullen  that  these  people  em^- 
ploy  themselves.  They  force  themselves  into  the  houses  qf 
the  poor,  and  begin  by  insulting  the  religious  feelings  of 
those  amount  whom  diey  turust  themselves.  Canon 
Mac  Cabe,  the  parish  priest  of  Francis-street,  tells  the  public, 
through  the  Freeman's  Journal,  that  a  Scripture-read^ 
saidtoapoor  woman,  *'  Did  you  ever  see  the  Pope  of  Rome?" 
"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,"  pointing  to  a  large  dog, 
"  there  he  is."  Consider  the  effect  of  this  upon  an  excitable 
people.  A  lady  complained  to  a  poor  woman  that  some  plain 
work  which  she  had  given  her  was  brought  home  very  much 
soiled  about  the  stitches.  "Why,  then,"  saidshe, "  ahure  while 
I  was  sewin'  it,  two  swaddler  ladies  came  into  the  room, 
and  began  abusin'  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  sayin'  she  had 
other  childhren  besides  the  Bedeemer;  and  share  my  hand 
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got  so  hot,  and  I  waa  eo  fidgety,  I  made  all  the  end  of  the 
work  dirty."  "  Why,"  said  the  lady,  "  did  you  not  tdl 
them  to  go  away?"  "  Oh,  ahure  I  did,  aa'  they  wouldn't/* 
"  Well,  why  dxd  you  not  call  a  policeman?"  **  Oh,  fidx 
I  conl&i't,  DTit  shore  while  tHey  wor  talldn',  I  waa  sa^', 
'  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  me.' "  The  neigh- 
bours all  know  these  things ;  they  cfuiTftss  them ;  they  see 
the  Scripture-reader  entering  the  house ;  they  see  placards 
"  affectionately  inviting"  the  Catholics  to  attend  the  mia- 
sion,  to  hour  their  religion  maligned,  and  contaizun^f  saeh 
propositions  as  these  following ; — 

Popery  teaches  that  oaths  to  Heretics  can  be  dispensed  hj  the 
Pope. 

Popei^  teaches  that  allegiance  to  an  Heretical  Monarch  is  not 
Inndiii^  in  oonscience. 

Popery  teaches  that  mental  reservation  towards  Heretics  is  not 
only  not  sinftd  but  etm  meritoriona  when  the  good  of  the  Oharch 
reqmres  it. 

The  Chnrch  of  Rome  not  only  grants  pardon  for  all  past  crimes, 
but  even  grants  a  license  for  aU  future  sins  by  paying  to  the  Priest  a 
given  sum  of  money. 

At  different  periods  daring  the  Middle  Ages  the  Popish  Cbnreb 
freely  granted  pardon  to  public  murderers  by  their  endowing  Monu- 
tencs,  and  by  paying  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  Pope. 

In  several  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  NunDerici 
are  the  seats  of  the  grossest  immorality. 

The  Popish  Mass  is  an  invention  of  the  Priests  for  peraonal 
homage ;  and  a  diabolical  doctrine  of  grovelling  idolatry. 

But  these  are  nothing  in  atrocity  to  the  following,  which 
might  be  read  last  May  on  every  posting  place  nom  the 
CoUege  to  Merrion : — 

Irish  Church  MUrio»t  to  the  Roman  CtthoUct. 

Mr.  Qeorge  M'Onigan  will  preside  at  the  Discuseioo  Meeting,  in 
Irisbtown  Scboolbouse,  near  Inshtown  Church,  on  this  (WedoMday 
eveninpO  May  20,  1857,  at  balf-past  seven  o'clock. 

Subject — "  Is  there  a  Purgatory  ?" 

If  the  Priests  of  the  Church  of  Borne  have  the  power  to  take  t 
soul  out  of  Purgatory,  why  have  tbey  left  the  soul  of  the  late  Dr. 
Murray  so  long  in  torment  ? 

Your  E»%llency  knetr  the  late  Archbishop ;  Fenelon,  or 
Francis  de  Sales  was  not  more  prudent,  mild,  and  inoOensive; 
and  we  may  say  of  him,  as  Fuller  said  of  Ins  Oood  BUkop — 
"  His  life  was  so  spotlei^s  that  malice  i£<  angry  with  Iiim,  because 
she  cannot  be  angry  with  him."  The  ruffianism  employed  ii( 
private  may  be  judged  fromjhe  rufliauifm  thus  daringly  ex- 
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hibited  in  pabHc   Could  your  Excellency  vender  if  Mr. 

George  M^Guif^n's  poster  had  produced  results,  strikingly 
displajtid  upon  himself,  on  his  audience,  or  on  the  Irishtuwn 
school-bouse  ? 

But  these  people  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their  churches 
and  schoothouses.  When  the  high  tide  of  Sunday  fashion  sets 
in  on  Kingstown  pier;  when  our  tremendons  yonng  Crimean 
heroes,  all  hair,  teeth,  and  pluck,  like  so  many  Skye  terriers, 
are  parading  the  esplanade,  then  amidst  the  swell  of  crinoline, 
the  fall  of  lace,  the  mingled  odour  of  sea<weed  and  Frangipinni, 
of  pitch  and  eau-de-Cologne,  there  arises  a  Dr.  Cbn^Hv^Tooking 
personage  in  a  white-cravat,  bat  above  the  vanity  of  abow-knot  or 
of  a  sbirl-collar,  and  supported  by  a  few  men  and  a  few  elderly 
maidens,  who  hold  his  cloak  or  ambrella ;  he  turns  up  his  eyes, 
clears  bis  voice,  and  reads  the  gospel  of  the  day.  Scoffing, 
sneering,  hustling,  are  going  on  all  around,  and,  eventually,  the 
speaker  is  obliged  to  decamp,  after  having  insulted  the  feelings  of 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  air  and  snnsnine^ 
which  Gud  sentbthem,  undisturbed  by  the  mouthing  of  the  rogue 
or  of  the  fanatic.  To  one  who  can  look  on  without  being  offeniud, 
thescene  is  suggestive  of  theinimitable  hii&cm  Humphry  Clinker 
ill  which  Matt.  Sramiie  describes  to  Dr.  Lev>u,  Humphr/i 
preaching  to  Tahitha  and  Winded  /enMn»,  and  will  amply  re- 
pay your  Excellency,  if  you  can  for  once,  &  la  Uamun  Alrascbid, 
become  an  auditor  and  spectator.  Bat  there  are  those  whocannot 
listen  and  smile ;  and  breaches  of  the  peace  have  more  than 
once  occurred. 

But  if  your  Excellency  could  forget,  or  excuse,  all  the  in- 
centives to  breaches  of  the  peace,  of  which  these  alraurd  people 
are  the  sonrces,  a  recent  outrage  has  served  to  place  them 
and  tlieir  teaching  in  a  light  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  following  passage  from  the  F^reemm's  Journal  will  expUun 
the  matter  to  which  I  refer : — 

The  cause  of  the  gr«at  excitement  which  baa  been  difiturbioe  the 
peace  of  the  city  for  the  last  three  weeks,  hu  ariMD  out  of  the  follow- 
ing wanton  and  saorilegious  oatr!«e : — On  the  36th  of  March  last— 
the  Feast  of  the  Annnntnation— *  aiuiple  of  the  Cooaibe  proMljtisers 
went  into  the  Ghnroh  of  St  Nicholas,  Francis<street,  ana  approached 
the  altar  rails  for  ^e  apparent  purpose  of  receiving  the  H0I7  com- 
munion. Immediately  after  receiving  it  ttom  the  clergyman,  he  left 
the  church,  and,  taking  the  sacred  elements  out  of  his  mouth,  placed 
them  in  his  handkerchief,  but  finding  that  they  had  become  too  moist 
and  had  adhered  to  the  handkerchief,  he  went  off  at  once  to  the 
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Cathollo  Obnreh  of  St.  Ati(leon>  Higfa-itreet,  and  recmved  the  sacra- 
mental  element*  a  lecood  Od  thU  oocaiion  he  contriTed  to 

succeed  in  his  diabolical  purpose,  and  for  eight  or  ten  days  he  w«it 
about  amongst  his  pious  brethren  showing  tfae  consecrated  elemeots 
and  boasting  of  his  cleTerness.    He  also  exhibited  them  at  a  biUe  I 
meeting  whteh  was  h^d  at  the  Weslejan  Cha&el,  Stephen^  Orera.  I 
After  m  great  deal  of  trouble  and  aoxiety,  the  Iter*  Mr.  H'Cabe  ne. 
ceeded  in  vetting  them  hick*  and  tbej  are  at  present  deposited  In  tin  j 
Church  or  St.  If  idiolas.   Tt  was  the  remembrance  of  thU  terriUt  ! 
sacrilege  that  influenced  the  people  on  Tuesday  night  last,  when  thej 
attidced  the  Innatic  Boone;,  as  thej  saw  hint  meh  to  the  altar, 
btlievli^  at  the  time  he  was  a  Sonper.   Saoh  b  tfae  stite  of  ftreriih 
noitement  nnder  whioh  the  people  are  labouring,  that  it  is  feared  tbt  ' 
devotions  ordained  bj  the  church  must  be  suspended,  as  it  reqoirfi  | 
nearljr  all  the  time,  influence,  and  persuasion  of  the  clergy  of  the  i 
pariui  to  prevent  ^e  people  talnug  tiie  law  and  Tengeanee  into  their 
own  huMU,  for  the  noriMg^OM  outrages  and  insults  oftred  to  tbair 
twh  rel%ion. 

This,  yoor  Exoeilencjr  wilt  admit,  is  an  outrage  of  no  ordinu; 
character;     has  caused  excitement,  such  as  1  have  rarely  wit* 
jieased,  and  has  given  no  HUle  trouble  to  the  police ;  it  is  one 
of  those  outrages  which  our  people  never  forget — pardon  me  if  I 
say  it — one    those  which  thej  should  not  forget;  and  were  it  not  i 
that  they  are  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  God's  law  thu  | 
their  enemies  give  them  credit  for,  it  would  be  one  of  those 
4eadly  offences  for  whiqh-^"  Vendetta  di  csnt*  anni  ha  anc«  i  I 
Jattaiuoli/'  I 

Thus,  prour  Hxcellenoj  will  perceive,  that  those  proselytizai  i 
are  permitted  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  flaunt  whst  I 
thev  call  tAeir  religion  in  the  faces  of  t!ie  Iriab  people;  yet,  , 
■these  same  people  are  denied  in  workhouses,  in  gaols,  and  in 
hospitals,  the  aids  which  ^^eir  religion  affords  to  them.  Make 
the  people  anything,  anything  but  take  their  Catholicity.  Let 
.in  the  Scripture-reader,  keep  out  the  Sister  of  Mercy ;  let  in 
the  female  tract  distributor,  keep  out  the  Sister  of  Charity. 
"  Why,"  said  an  English  Protestant  friend  to  me  a  few  days  sgo, 
"do  they  not  have  the  nuns  in  the  gaols  and  workhouses?" 
"Oh  said  I,  '*that  would  encourage  Popery."  He  vaaa 
profane  man,  and  he  said — "  What  the  devil  matter  is  it  vbat 
It  would  encourage,  if  it  made  these  people  better,  and  if  they 
believed  in  it."  Poor,  innocent,  well-  meaning,  honest  represen- 
tative of  the  genuine  Bull — be  little  knew  what  nonsense  be 
talked ;  he  was  quite  ignorant  enough  of  Ireland  to  be  an  Bag* 
lislfborn  Chief  Secretary ;  he  was  well  meaning  enough  to  be  s 
Lord  Lieutenant,  equal  to  your  Excelleucy.   Fan^,  thoo^, 
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how  tbe  Constitation  would  tremble  if  a  sick  mm  in  gaol  ritould 
be  comforted  with  words  of  ioj  b^ond  the  grove  by  a  Sister  of 
Cbarity ;  think  how  the  Haooifl  Corpus  Act  would  be  endan- 
gered if  a  Sister  of  Men^  ehould  be  pmnitted  to  teMfa  the 
knowledge  of  the  gnat  free  world  of  heaTen  to  the  pining  re- 
pentant prisoner ;  contemplate  the  destructive  effect  opon 
molality,  if  a  nan  were  allowed  to  pour  her  gentle,  holy 
words  into  the  ears  of  tbe  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  ears 
pollated  by  the  horron  it  is  forced  to  hear  in  these  pandemo> 
niams,  where  vice  in  rags  is  side  bf  side  with  virtue  in  tatters ; 
and  whoe  the  sin-scarred  woman  w  the  oommnion  of  the  vir- 
tttOQsly  reared,  tboogh  poor  yoon^  giri.  They  tdU  us  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  tbe  girls  reived  in  the  two  DabUn  Umon 
Workhouses  become  prostitutes ;  would  it  iirinre  the  cause  of 
morality ;  would  it  uicreaae  the  cost  of  hospital  support ;  would 
it  add  to  the  estimate  expenses  of  gaol  maintcnmnoe,  and  of  the 
item  of  the  estimates  headed  ''Jostioe,**  if  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  or  Charity  were  permitted  to  teU  these  poor  creatures  of 
a  world  beyond  the  poorhonae,  and  bettor  than  the  streets,  and 
to  show  them  that  Christianity  has  other  ministers  besides 
guardians,  matrons,  masters,  and  ^orant  or  rnifian  officials  P 
These  things  will  not  be  done ;  but,  in  the  face  of  day, 
at  ftU  times,  in  all  ^aya,  and  in  all  quarters,  the  faith  of 
&e  people  ia  maligned!,  their  reUgious  feelings  are  insulted, 
and,  whilst  theieugion  of  mjllions  at  home  is  decried,  con- 
temned, and  despised,  that  of  their  idolatrouB  fellow-subjeot 
abroad  is  protected,  liis  superstitions  are  respected,  and  his 
idols  are  guarded.  Consider  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  dated  Calcutta,  April  9th,  1857,  and  which  lias  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Times  and  all  the  other  papers : — 

To  diDw  you  the  extreme  uxiety  of  Goveroment  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  ri*ligioas  prejudices  of  the  men,  I  will  reUtp  one  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  disbanding.  Her  Majesty's  84tli 
were  landed  from  the  Gteamer  at  the  Barrackpore  Qhaut.  Close  by 
the  Ghant  ts  a  little  teraple,  outside  which  the  Sepoys  put  their  house- 
hold deities,  ugly  tittle  images  of  wood,  stone,  earrli  or  brass.  Now 
tile  instinct  of  a  European  »oldier  vheo  he  sees  an  idol  is  to  knoelc  its 
bead  off,  not  from  hatred  of  idols,  but  love  of  mischief.  General 
Hearsey  knew  that  any  insult  of  the  kind  would  exasperate  the  Sepoys 
to  madness.  He,  therefore,  received  the  men  himself,  and  the  first 
two  soldiers  who  landed  were  ordered  to  stand  sentry  over  the  deiti«B. 
fio  on  the  parade-ground  Uwrc  were  Ettropeun  prepared  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  caused  by  the  Sepoys'  dread  of  conreraion,  and  outside  the 
parade  ground  there  were  Europeans  keeping  guard  over  the  Sepoys' 
gods. 
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Just  SO.  European  soldiers — Irish  Catholic  soldien,  iper- 
haps — guarding  the  idols  of  the  Sepoy  in  India,  whilst  that 
which  the  Catholic  believes  to  be  really  and  truly  the  body 
and  blood  of  his  Saviour  is  desecrated  in  Ireland,  and  the 
scoundrel  who  perpetrates  the  satail^  ia  pfflinitted  to 
escape  with  impunitv. 

Does  your  Excellency  believe  that  the  people  of  tiaa 
country  love  England  too  well  7  Do  they  believe  the  Chordi 
Establishment  to  be  a  benign  institution,  advantageoos  to 
Ireland,  and  tending  to  reduce  taxation,  Mid  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  nation  ?  Your  Excellency  knows  th^  the 
people  of  Ireland— -the  Catholics,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
population — hate  the  Church  Establishment ;  but  they  bear 
it  as  thev  bear  any  other  legal  atrocity  or  national  absor- 
dity.  fint  will  they  bear  patiently  the  continuation  of  the 
insults  and  sacrileges  I  have  placed  before  you?  I  do  ask 
you  to  interpose  to  preveat  the  recurrence  of  these  scenes 
and  acts. 

What  I  it  may  be  said,  deprive  a  free  people  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  firaedom  to  teach  t  I  do  not  seek  to  deprive 
tsaj  section  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  liberty  of  speeoh  and 
of  freedom  to  teach.  I  give  the  right  to  each  as  their  own  ; 
but  it  ifl  a  wise  maxim,  that  "  Utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non 
IfiBdas.''  I  want  no  Index,  expui^tory  or  prohibitory.  I 
want  to  set  no  "  twenty  engrossers"  over  our  "flowery  crop 
of  knowledge,"  I  want  liberty  of  shaking  and  teaching 
for  all ;  ana  I  esteem  the  Areopagitiea  the  noblest  piece 
of  eloquence  and  of  reasoning  in  the  English  language, 
whilst  I  remember  that  it  was  written  to  convince  a  party 
setting  what  they  called  religion  above  every  law,  right,  and 
feeling,  save  the  law,  and  right,  and  feeling  which  exactly 
suited  their  own  views  of  law,  and  right,  and  feeling. 

I  do  not  ask  your  Excellency  to  "  set  an  oligarchy  of 
twenty  engrossers*'  over  the  liberty  of  speaking,  or  writing, 
or  teaching.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bring  "  a  &aiiae  on  our 
minds,"  or  to  measure  to  us,  tJirougn  the  bushel  of  any 
religion.  But  is  libertv  of  speaking  and  thinking  the 
license  of  abuse,  and  slander,  and  misr^resentation,  all 
tending  to  create  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  certunly  creatr 
ing  animosity  and  religious  rancour  ?  When  men  talk  of 
liberty  of  teaching  and  of  speaking  they  think  of  Erasmus, 
of  Melancthon,  of  Locke,  of  Milton,  of  Taylor,  of  Bacon, 
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ofCadvorfih,  of  Maasillon,  of  Boseaet,  of  Paley,  of  Pascal, 
of  Swift,  of  Doyle,  of  Wiseman,  and  of  Wiiatel^.  Thev  do 
not  think  of  eonsecrated  cobblers,  of  tailors  with  a  call,  of 
doctors  who  abuae  their  position  as  hospitid  attendants,  of 
-women  who  become  sanctified  crimps,  eteding;  mto  the 
wretched  hxmea  of  the  poor,  asking  them  to  barter  faith  for 
bread,  and,  in  their  mad  ftnaticim  a|;ttinBt  Catholicity,  for- 
gettusg  tbst  the  good  Samaritaa  was  not  a  prosdytazer. 

I  iare  not  written  this  to  yoar  Excellency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  oppressive  acts  or  magisterial  non-ol^tentes ; 
but  ywi  will  have  perceived  that,  if  the  law  has  not  been 
broken,  the  people,  to  whom  thanks  are  dae,  are  the  very 
perale  least  ukely  to  obtain  &em.  To  the  Catholic  Priesta 
ana  the  Catholic  police  fovoe  of  Dublin  debts  of  gratitude 
are  owing  which  your  Excellency  may  never  know.  But 
how  long  this  patience  may  last  it  is  dtiScult  to  determine ; 
and  the  Booner  all  persons  endeavouring  to  secure  a  change 


spheres— their  places  of  worship,  or  the  private  houses  or 
lodgings  to  which  they  are  invited,  Ue  better  fax  the  peace 
of  Dublin.  If  the  piroselytizers  want  truth  to  triusaph, 
surely  truth  will  triumph  only  by  truthful  means.  "  Our 
trumpet,"  writes  Bacon,  "  doth  not  summon,  and  courage 
men  to  tear  and  rend  ose  another  with  contradictions ;  and, 
in  a  civil  rage,  to  bear  arms  and  waee  war  against  them* 
aelves ;  but  roither  that,  a  peace  oonmnded  between  them, 
they  may,  wiUi  Joint  forces,  direct  their  strength  against 
nature  herself,  and  take  her  high  towers,  and  dismantle  her 
fisrtlfied  hc^ds,  and  thus  enlarge  tJbe  borders  of  man's  domin^ 
nion,  80  far  as  Almighty  God  of  Hie  goodness  shall  permit.'* 
These,  your  ExceQency,  were  wise  thoughts,  and  should 
be  the  guiding  rules  of  a  viceroy  who,  like  your  Exoelleney, 
knows  this  oonntrT  and  its  people.  Because  I  think  they 
are  your  opinions  1  have  brought  the  facts,  contained  in  this 
letter,  before  you.  I  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  truat,  from  anv- 
iiing  I  have  to  this  point  written,  I  might  be  a  Muggfe- 
tonianora  Darbyite,  with  aregardforthepeaceof  thecourrtry, 
and  Uie  foelings  of  my  fellow-Irishmen,  of  all  conditions 
and  of  all  eceads.  If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  <the  peof^ 
of  Irdaoid),  were  to  insalt  tiie  few  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  this  eountry,  who  difler  with  them  in  religion,  I  wonll 
protest  as  stroi^t^y,  and  as  emphatically,  agjiinst  the  acts  of 


confined  to  their  legitimate 
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the  Catholics,  aa  I  do  now  against  the  shameful  conduct  of 
those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  region,  spread  hatred'and 
ill-feeling,  and  revive  every  recollecuon  of  post  wrongs,  and 
of  the  tame  when  priest-hunting,  and  papist-hanging  were 
the  tests  of  loyalty,  and  the  amuaemenU  of  orangeiam.  Our 
poor  people  see  tJiat  they  are,  on  every  aide,  worried 
by  a  set  of  ecclesiastical  hirelings ;  they  know  that  in  verj 
many  casra  the  Protestant  parochLd  clergy  do  not  counte- 
nance th^se  black-ccated  nuisances ;  but  this  does  not 
save  the  church  &om  the  hatred  excited  by  deeds  perpetrated 
in  its  name.  The  people  know  that  amongst  their  mcni 
harassing  persecutors  are  men  who  were  once  Catholic*; 
men  who  sold  their  souls  for  the  velvet  cap  of  the  scholar : 
or  men  who  were  once  shop-boys,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Irish,  and  a  certain  quickness  in  dispute,  and  a  confirmed 
taste  for  lying,  and  who,  having  obtfuned  the  notice  of  a 
Protestant  bishop,  were  hurried,  with  holy  velocity,  through 
college ;  or,  wretched  drunken  Catholic  priests,  breaking 
every  vow  in  turn,  and  as  uncertain  in  creed  or  in  repent- 
ance, as  Oranmer,  or  Latimer,  or  Ridley ;  and  who,  rushing 
from  the  public- house  or  the  brothel,  dander  the  religion 
and  the .  order  which  they  had  disgraced  (their  only  acts  of 
reparation  being  the  abandonment  of  their  religion  and  the 
pnesthood) ;  and  who  are  chm^ed  and  haOed  aa  brothers 
by  the  Priests'  Protection  Society.  The  people  feel  all 
this,  and  see,  too,  that  a  vile  herd  of  men,  young  and  old, 
and  well  known  to  the  constabulary  and  me  police,  are 
employed  as  the  light  skirmishers  to  this  main  body  of 
eccleraastics,  who  make  their  religion  what  Holloway  makes 
the  science  of  medicine,  a  nuisance  to  all  bat  bill-sticken 
and  advertising  agents. 

I  would  not,  your  Excellency — who  could? — object  to  the 
fullest  and  most  free  effurta  to  make  converts  to  Protestantism 
if  legitimate  means  only  were  employed  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sults.  Catholicity,  with  its  Divine  Founder,  its  origin  in  far 


ed  as  ever,  has  nothing  to  fear ;  and  when  sects  who  wranrie 
amongst  themselves  on  points  of  doctrine,  unite  in  a  wondeifol 
unanimity  to  abuse  and  slander  Catholicity,  the  abuse  and  sIsd- 
der  do  not  injure,  for  as  we  measure  towers  by  their  sha- 
dows, so  we  <»n  estimate  great  institutions  by  their  calumni- 
ators; and  when,  amidst  the  wild  jarring  jangle  of  confiictiDg 


off  ages,  and  its  vitality  to-di 
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theologies  the  eternal  Charch  is  threatened  with  deatmction; 
and  when  the  raff  of  the  May  Meetings'  orators  tell  me  that  a 
faith  which  has  gained  from  Oxford  its  glories,  and  from  the 
Church  of  England  its  lights ;  when  it  shows  me  as  a  set  off, 
some  droiiken  priests  and  half-starved  peasants  or  tradespeople, 
limed  to  the  Mis^on-House  by  food,  and  warmth,  and  cloth- 
ing, T  may  be  pardoned  if  I  estimate  the  reverend  gentlemen 
who  do  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  before  Lord  Caatle- 
maine,  as  not  only  ftumtt  tummt  but  likewise  /tmrtit  mmm — 
not  alone  prophets  of  evil,  but  likewise  evil  prophets. 

If  your  Excellency  will  keep  these  people  iu  their  churches ; 
if  you  will  prevent  the  display  of  offensive  placards ;  if  you 
wiUj  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace^  check  the  disgrace- 
fhl  and  unnecessary  exhibition  called  Open  Air  Sunday  Preach- 
ing,  and  that  most  dangerous  practice,  the  visitation  of  Catho- 
lics by  Scripture  Readers,  yon  will  do  much  to  prove  that  you 
are  as  wise  a  Viceroy  in  these  particulars  as  in  very  many 
others;  whilst  by  these  acts,  yon  will  have  proved  the  best 
friend  of  social  order,  of  true  religion,  and  (nut  this  latter  I 
ven^  much  regret)  of  the  Irish  Ohnrch  Establishment. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  I  liave  so  strong  a  belief  in  the  troth 
of  Catholicity,  why  do  I  oppose  the  disturbers  of  the  country — 
would  not  silence  in  a  right  cause  be  best  ?  The  objection 
would  be  well  founded  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Liberty,  and  in  Townsend>street,  and  all  such  neighbourhood^ 
were  calm,  calculating,  reflecting  people,  and  were  full^  impres- 
sed with  the  vise  Itdian  motto,  "  II  lacer  non  fil  mai  scritto." 
But  unfortunately  these  poor  people  are  not  so  philosophical. 
They  believe  that  the  scripture  readers  and  their  employers  ex- 
ist only  to  deEame  and  abuse  the  most  cherished  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Beligion.  Eeceiving  the  Eochariflt, 
and  desecrating  it ;  befouling  the  name  of  Goo's  Mother;  in- 
sulting the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  ribald  sneers  at  Con- 
fession, and  Absolution,  and  Penance, and  Indulgences;  scoun- 
drel falsehoods  upon  Nuns  and  Convents ;  branding  the  peo- 
ple as  ignorant  slaves  to  the  Priests,  those  Priests  towards 
whom  every  one  of  the  Catholics  to  whom  the  words  are  ad- 
dressed, or  for  whom  the  placards  are  posted,  feds  as  the  peasant 
who  sings,  in  poor  John  Banim's  lines — 
"  Who,  as  friend  only  met, 
So^rth  Axoon. 
Never  did  flout  me  yet, 

Soggarth  Aroon. 
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And  when  ntv  farart-  w»  dim 

Gave,  whilst  nia  e^e  did  briia. 

What  I  sTiould  give  to  him, 
Sc^garlh  Aroun 
siRcrs  at  llw  ik)t:triiie  of  Purgatorj,  one  so  d«ar  to  tiie  iram 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  and  \yy  which  the;  are,  as  th^  bdieve,  en- 
abled to  eitend  the  love  of  kiiidrcdsud  friends  beycHid  Uieative: 
tliese,  yaar  Excellency,  are  the  insuk*  and  isjunefl  Wniok  a 
small  bodjf  of  men  are  permitted  b>  offei  to  the  miiIiDn»  of  Irish 
Calhulius ;  and  though  sufferance  has  very  long  *'  been  the 
laJge  of  all  his  tribe,"  jet  h«  may  remember,  when  wronged, 
insulted^  dciptsed,  Hiiproteoted  by  tbe  law,  thftt  he  has  not  aloue 
eyes,  sense?^  nlTectiuRS,  paaions^  but  also — hands.   Ue  finds 
that  the  God»of  the  Hinaoo  ue  guardedirom  kiwlt ;  he  dis- 
covers that  the  idol  of  tfie  Indian  is  r^pcdeJ,  ami  he  Irarns  lo 
believe  thai  had  he  been  born  a  Vire-Wor»liippe>  his  SBpersti- 
tion  wcfuld  liave  hecx  eousidered  a  natiiotn!  ovthudusy  ;  but,  br- 
ing only  a  Cuholic  and  an  Irishman,  his  creed  rj  imlignedaud 
conteruoed,  and  his  clergy  are  misrepresented  as  teacbcr*  of 
idolatry,  of  [Mijnry,  and  of  ituinurHlity.    'there  is  re>t>t?e(  for 
every  faith  save  his,  tliere  is  a  just  regard  for  every  feeling,  or 
])rfjudice,or,if'you  will,superflluion,8uve  lus,and  even tbe Mor- 
mon, in  his  ritt's  of  blasphemy,  and  in  the  development  (d  his  Ms- 
Itoinetanism  of  the  West,  is  uumolt«ted,yet  theli  ishman  s  Catbo- 
lio  faith — the  faith  of  Saint«,  of  Kings,  U  PhilosopbenB  and  of 
Sages — living  throngh  all  time,  and  ekeraalaa  truth,  ia  alui- 
dered,  blaspbetned,  and  iasolted  by  the  nibUe  of  the  seetama 
world,  and  by  tlie  fanatics  vbo  are  duped  by  sanctimomnitt  ehar< 
latans,  and  bilked  by  ecclesiastical  Duleunaras  in  white  cravats 
and  ckrical  bf  oadcloih.  It  is  not  thus  that  converts  are  ouide  lo 
religiod ;  itisliot  thus  that  people  are  made  loyal  to  a  State;  it  is 
not  thus  Christianity  is  spread-'but  it  is  thu  thai  ow  poor 
peot:Ie  are  taught  to  look  to  Ameruttn  aym^^tihy  for  sacooor,  and 
to  French  oneness  of  faith  with  an  eye  iialf  longing.   Ilea  may 
say  that  tltese  things  mean  nothing— who  can        what  tbey 
mean  i  who  can  calcuktethe  putienceof  a  Nation?  whatatates- 
man  would  williugly  permit  a  sore  in  the  right  arm  of  the 
Kingdoms  to  be  rankled  into  a  eancer  ?  JjOok  to  ^our  army  and 
navy — count  the  Irish  Catholics  in  these  services;  read  the 
blazoned  names,  shining  in  golden  ^lorj,  npon  the  roll  of  tlio 
Order  of  Valor ;  remember  now  Insb  Catnolics  are  leading  ia 
Colonial  Goverumenls,  and  then  consider  if  it  is  wise,  oc 
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sale,  or  ytstj  or  Clmstiau,  to  permit  tlic  religion  of  a  Nation, 
such  aa  Irdimd,  to  be  insulted,  or  maKgned. 

I  have  wrilten>  your  Excellency,  this  letter,  a  moH  ungrate- 
ful taefra  beeause,  a  watcher  of  events,  and  one  who  seed  and 
bears  for  himself,  I  know  that  the  imMeiit  system  by  irhich  Ca- 
tholics and  their  faith  ani  insisted  in  Ireland,  with  impunity, 
oauDot  he  per mittad,  with  safely,  to  continue.  If  ever  there 
vat  m  time  wb«ii  tJue  friends  of  the  Church  Estabiishmeut  in 
Jlieitriitd  sboi^  be  carefnt  not  to  irritate  tlie  peo^e,  that  time 
a  now.  "With  a:  great  vt^w^ry  parly  in  Engrana  opposed  to 
it;  with  the  entire  body  of  the  people  ready  to  aid  in  its  destruc- 
tion ;  vitU  a  poverfnf  and  opulent  Free  Church  party  in  Scot- 
laod— was  tbe  Irish  Cbureh  ever  so  autrounded.  and  yet,  as  if 
to  hasten  its  overthrow,  theee  fanatics  of  the  Coombe  and  Towns- 
end-street,  are  becoming  daily  more  offensive,  more  rampant, 
and  more  audacious.  Ttie  Cathdic  Clergy  and  the  Catholic 
l\^ice  Iiave  to  this  period  beea  able  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
how  iDUch  longer  the  former  may  be  able,  or  the  latter  may  be 
willing  to  preserve  it  is  a  problem  depending  on  many  circam- 
etances,  any  one  of  which  may  teach  us  over  again,  that  "  He 
who  takes  up  arms  for  coat  and  conduct,  and  his  four  nobles 
Banegelt,"  may  consider  that  the  coat  and  anas  are  a  di^raoe, 
and  that  the  four  nobles  are  a  bnbe  to  support  a  system  op- 
]i09ed  to  religion,  to  reason,  to  justice,  ana  to  country.  That 
E>uch  things  as  these  may  never  be,  I  most  sincerely  hope ;  it 
re:jts  with  your  Excellency  to  remove  the  caiues,  and  thus  ob- 
vinte  all  chance  of  the  possible  evils. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  regret  the  attention  which  these 
fanatics  have  drawn  upon  themselves,  because  I  believe  that 
thdr  efforts  to  falsify  CaUioUe  doctrines  have  made  many  Ca- 
tlioHcs  the  more  careful  to  znlouriy  pcfCoEm  every  duty  inoi]- 
cated,  or  commanded  by  these  same  doctrines ;  and  whilst 
"  The  Controversial  Class,"  and  the  "  Plrayer  Meetings  **  of 
the  Mission  House  are  procMming  that  Catholics  are  deprived 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  free  use  of  the  Sacred  Volume*  I  find 
t)ie  following  advertisement  posted  on  evray  wall  in  Dnblin^ 
and  advertised  in  every  Catholic  r^ewspnper  in  Ireland : 

Jatnes  DufT;,  has  the  honour  to  announce  that,  with  permission 
of  the  illustrious  Prelates  of  irEdaad;,'  h»  wtll  have  read;  fur  detiverjr 
ua  the  Utb  ioKL,  ia  ooe  haadsasae  volume,  Prie«  Three  SUiliotfa, 

THB   HOLY  BIBLE, 
Traasloted  froin  the  Utia  vacate,  dtUgeittljr  compared  with  the 
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Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  othw  editiona,  in  divers  lu^ugu ,  tiie  OM 
Testunent.  first  pabliahed  by  the  English  Collwe  at  IVmar,  AJ)^ 
1609;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  pablisbed  hj  the  Ens^ish  Col. 
lege  at  Kbeim»,  A.D.,  1582  ;  with  annotationSf  references,  liistorical 
and  chronological  indez>  &c.,  &c.,  the  whole  revised  and  diligeollj 
compared  with  the  latin  vnlgate. 


This  New  Kdition  of  the  Ewlish  Yerdon  of  tli«  Bibls,  printed 
with  onr  permissioa,  hy  James  VuSj,  7,  Welliisbni-qnAy,  Dahfii^ 
cardull;  collated,  bjr  oar  directioD,  with  the  fiMmemne  Tiilgate, 
likewise  with  the  Donav  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  of  IflOOj  and 
with  the  Rbemisb  version  of  the  New  Testament  of  16S% 
and  with  other  approved  Enelish  Versions, — We,  hj  our  anthoritf. 
approve.  And  we  also  declare,  that  the  same  ma;  be  naed  hj  tse 
faithful  with  great  spiritual  profit,  provided  it  b«  read  with  dne  re* 
Terence,  and  with  the  proper  dispositioos. 
Given  at  DubUn,  thu  4th  day  of  Mm,  1857> 
t  Paul  Cdllkh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland, De- 
l^ate  Apostolic,  &c:,  &c.* 

'  t  Joseph  Dixoh,  Archlnahop  of  Armaght  Prinate  of  all  Irdaad, 
&c.,  &e.  , 
t  JoHiT,  Archbishop  of  Tnam. 
f  Patbick  M'GaTTroAH,  Bishop  of  Bi^hoe. 
t  JoHM  BtAH,  Bishop  of  Limerick* 
t  James  Bbowm*  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
t  JoBH  Cahtwblx,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
t  Thohas  Febht,  Bishop  of  KUIala. 
4-  Cbables  MacNai.lt,  Bishop  of  Clogho". 
f  Edwabd  Walshb,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
t  WiLUAM  Delambt,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
t  JoHH  Dbbbt,  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
' '  Frahcis  Kkllt,  Coadjntor  Bishop  of  Derr;. 
Daniel  VAcraHBN>  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
William  Keahb,  Bishop  of  Clojne  and  Boss. 
'  \  Patrick  Ddbcan,  Bishop  of  Achonry. 
Patbick  Fallon,  Bishop  of  Kilfenora  and  Ealmacduagfa. 
.  JoBH  KiLDDrr,  Bishop  of  Ardagh. 
. .  David  Mobiabtt,  Bishop  of  Kerrf, 
.  John  P.  Lbaht,  Ooa^jutor  Bishop  of  Dmmore, 


Jamss  Walseb,  Bishop  ofKildare  andLeighlin. 
Daniel  M^Gettiqam,  Coaiiiutor  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
^  L.  Gilloolt,  Goa^utor  Bishop  of  KIphm. 
t  John  MacEtillt,  Bishop  of  Galwaj. 
t  Thomas  Fdbuixo,  Bishop  of  Perns. 

Your  Excellencj  knovs  that  these  are  no  new  and  specul 
recommendations  given  by  the  Oatholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland 
to  meet  a  particolar  cha^e.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  Fins  the 
Seventh  tboa  wrote  to  the  Vican  Apostolic  of  Great  Britain 


APPBOBATXON. 
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Direct  all  your  zeal  and  attention  to  this,  that  all  the  faithful 
whom  we  have  committed  to  your  pastoral  care,  love  one  another  id 
Cfaaritj,  Sincerity,  and  Truth,  that  in  the  present  general  ajntation 
the;  shew  themselves  an  example  of  good  vorks:  that  they  obey  the 
Kingi  and  he  so  dutiful  and  faithful  to  him»  that  onr  adversaries  raity 
fear  (not  having  it  in  their  power)  to  speak  ill  of  us  ;  that  the^  ab- 
stain  from  readmg  vicious  books,  by  which,  itt  those  most  calamitous 
times,  our  holy  religion  is  in  all  directions  assuled  ;  that  by  reading 
pious  boolu,  tmd  above  all  the  Holy  Seriptwet,  in  the  edtliatu  appraned 
by  the  Church,  they  conform  in  faith  and  good  works  to  yoii|  as  their 
pirttern  in  precept  and  practice. 

And  whea  Pins  wrote  thns,  he  but  repeated,  wliat  fortj-two 

jrcars  before,  had  been  written  by  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth. 

M'hilst  I  write  a  great  featim  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  be- 
ing celebrated,  one  iu  honor  of  that  mysterj  which  the  roffitm 
"Souper"  profaned,  the  festival  of  Corpos  Curisti.  His 
Grace,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublint^bas  addressed  a  Faa- 
toral  Iietter  to  his  flock,  and  from  it  I  take  the  following  pas- 
sage to  which  I  beg  your  attention : — 

Unhappilv,  there  are  now  a  days  many  of  those  wicked  men  de- 
scribed oy  the  apostle  as  '*  having  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  af- 
ter the  error  of  Balaam,  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
own  confusion,  to  whom  the  storm  of  du-kness  is  reserved  for  ever" 
(St.  Jud«)  i  wicked  men.  who  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  to  Scoff  at  all  that  ii  most  sacred  in  our  religion.  In  th«r 
placards  and  their  handbills,  in  their  oonvwsaUon  when  passing 
through  the  streets,  that  moat  holy  histitatioD,  in  which  ChrTat  gave 
us  His  body  and  His  blood,  .in  made  the  subject  of  profane  ridicule 
and  impious  blasphemies.  Their  words,  which  creep  like  a  canker, 
have  (uriven  some  of  their  deluded  followers  to  commit  the  most 
awful  sacrileges,  and  to  approach  for  the  most  wicked  purposes  that 
table  where  he  who  receives  unworthily,  "  is  ^ily  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  and  eateth.and  drmketh  judgment  to  himself." 
(I, Cor.  zi.)  The  perpetration  of  such  awful  sacrileges  should  be  a 
solemn  warning  to  you  all  to  avoid  the  company  and  the  teaching  of 
those  apostles  of  Satan,  who  would  bring  the  guilt  of  Judas  on  your 
souls.  From  their  fruits  of  sacrilege  and  impiety,  you  will  know  of 
what  spirit  they  are.  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  preserve  yourselves 
and  the  lambs  of  the  fold  from  the  fangs  of  those  voracious  wolves. 
When  we  hear  that  blasphemy  and  sacrilege  have  shown  themselves 
unong  OS,  horror  and  indignation  necessarily  fill  our  breasts.  But 
let  us  not  be  carried  to  any  excess  by  tboM  feelings ;  let  as  rather 
humble  ourselvei  before  Ood,  let  us  be^  of  Him  to  avert  the  scoui^es 
which  the  iniquity  of  nuut  would  bring  upon  the  earth,  and  let  us 
bunbly  implore  of  Him  to  look  with  eompasuon  on,  and  to  move  to 
penance,  the  unhappy  men  who  hare  ontri^fed  bu  Divine  Majesty. 

Who  can  make  ns certain  that  "horror  and  indignation  "  at 
"  blasphemj  and  sacril^  "  majr  not  develop  themselves  in 
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brenchrs  of  the  peace  if  the  blasphemy  and  sacrfleve  are  per* 
tnitted  to  continue  unopposed  bj  the  anthoriMes.  If,  indeed, 
the  Cooinbe  vera  the  Staf&rd-Clab,  and  if  Townsend*stree( 
could  send  deputations  fruai  its  sqaalid  courts  to  remon- 
atrate  with  your  ExoeUency,  one  might  feel  satisfied  that 
nothing  stronger  than  resolntions  could  take  pUoe;  bot  "the 
gentlemen  of  no  property,*'  who  work,  and  starve,  and  pray, 
in  The  Liberty  are  uot  so  logical  as  Members  of  Farliamfiit, 
and  the  coal  porters  of  GeorgeVquay  and  ita  alleys  are 
not  so  patient  of  insult  to  Catholicity  as  in  the  daya  of  Be  res- 
ford  and  of  Sirr. 

The  Catholic  Clergy  and  the  Catholic  Police^  hare  to  ihts 
periodj  I  repeat,  been  able  to  preserve  the  peace ;  how  much  longer 
the  firmer  maybe  able,  or  thelatter  may  be  willing  to  preserra  it 
18  a  problem  depending  on  many  circDm stances.    That  set- 
ting police  or  soldiers  to  protect  the  aggressors  of  those  whom 
the  police  and  soldiers  think  right  is  a  dangerous  experiiaent, 
and  may  be  carried  too  far;  States  have  fallen  by  it;  Go- 
vemmeirts  have  been  shaken  by  it — yon  will  recollect  hov 
Mirabean  thundered  the  loudest  and  shook  the  loi^  locks  mwt 
vigoroudy  when  be  raw  the  Kiiig,  in  his  folly,  ooncentriiing 
the  French  Army  uroirad,  and  to  overcome,  the  National 
semblv.    From  great  events  we  may  learn  mnch  to  gnide  as 
in  little  things— that  which  made  a  revolution  may,  in  uiotha 
phase,  make  many  and  serious  riots. 

Your  Excellency  is  the  guardian  of  the  public  peaee,  and  it 
is  as  this  guardian  I  have  ventured  to  address  yon :  1  know 
that  oratorical  Orange  Societies  will  declare  yon  are  only  fit 
for  the  Governorship  of  a  Kassian  Province  if  yuu  use  your 
authority  to  preserve  us  from  these  threatened  dMurbanees;  but 
the  people  of  Ireland -will  look  upon  yonr  acts  u  the  best 
proofs  mat  the  Viceroyalty  is  a  genuine,  useful  institution,  an*- 
viceable  to  the  country,  when  unfettered  by  ted  tape,  that  is, 
when  filled  by  one  who  dares  to  think  for  himself  and  to  act 
uut  for  party  or  for  sect,  bat  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
Ireland  and  of  its  inhabitantB  ef  ■every  ereed* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  most  proftmnd  respeot, 

Yoor  Excelleni^'s  most  obedient  sarvant, 

Tub  Esitob, 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  Of  RE- 
FORfif  ATORT  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  TAird  Annual  Bepori  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland  has  just  been  published,  and  from  it  we 
ieam  that  the  accommodation  for  Connct?  in  the  Qorernment 
Prisons  on  the  Ist  Jannaiy,  1857,  ma;  be  estimated  as  amount* 
ing  to  S,486. 

GoTBRKMBMr  PkIBOKB. 

Number  io  cnstodj  on  the  Ist  Males.  Females,  Total* 

J&Duar;,  1857*       .  i.971         643  %6U 

Accommodstion  on  1st  January, 

18A7,       ....  2,750          7M  8,486 

CODNTT  AND  OiTT  QaOLB. 

Number  in  costody  on  1st  Males.     Females.  Total* 

Jannarjr,  1657,        .       .  25  187  163 

Oross  Total  of  Gonnots  in  Ireland,  2,776. 

Numia  or  Oonvicts  SiNTavcBD  hdbiho  thb  Ysar. 

TaANSPOBTATtOir. 

10  jears  (passed  in  error),  .  3 
14  and  15  years,  .  32 

Lift.   .      .      .  .16 


Total,      ...  AO 


PkMAL  BBBTITim. 

4  years,   .      .  .271 
6  years  and  above  4,       .  48 
10  years  and  above  6,  18 
Life,        ....  a 

Total,            .  .339 

Gross  Total  of  Convicts  sentenced  in  Ireland  in  1856,  389 
Disposal  or  Ooktictsi 

Removed  to  Bermuda,  per  ship,  *■  Norman  Morxiaon,*'      .  100 

Dischai^d  unconditionally,   744 

Ditto   on  petition,  sentences  having  been  commuted,  l4 

Beleased  on  *'  Orders  of  Licence,"   353 

Total,      .      ,      .       .  1,211 

Bkflotmint. 

The  male  convicts  have  been  employed  as  follows,  viz : — 
At  Spike  Island  on  works  under  the  Bo^al  Eo^neer  Department 
connected  with  the  fortifications  at  that  station  (masonry,  earthwork, 

Suarrying,  &c.,  &c.,)  and  under  the  same  department  at  Forts  Gam* 
en  and  Garlisle,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Harbour,  and  at  Queenstown  j 
also  at  Hanlbowline,  under  the  Naval  Department,  and  in  various 
works  requisite  for  the  repurs,  &c.,  of  the  prison  biUldings  at  Sjnke 
Island. 

At  Fhiltpstown  a  portion  of  the  convicts  confined  there  have  been 
employed  in  new  buildings  and  alteraUons  necessary  towards  the 
completion  of  that  invalid  establishment. 
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The  health  of  the  prisoners,  as  shown  from  the  foUowing 
iAh\p,  is  wonderfully  impraved  under  the  mviageiaeut  of  the 
prevent  Board ': — 

Bbtpbn  showiDg  Ae  pRoroBTion  qf  Sick  and  XIbathi  to  the  No. 
of  Prisoners  in  the  Irish  Oonvlct  Priaotu  for  th«  years  1854,  ISAS^ 


laUnd 
ud 

town. 

Cork 

utd 

1| 

Touu 

1854. 

No.  of  Prisoaers* 

2,290 

339 

556 

443 

3,628 

ATeri^        No.  of  9\ek,  . 

278 

25 

46 

21 

868 

No  of  Deaths.  . 

241 

e 

39 

9 

289 

Per  oenta^  on  prison  popn- 

10*5 

1-6 

5-9 

2- 

e- 

'  1865. 

No.  of  PrUonera, 

488 

480 

452 

8,147 

Average  daily  No.  of  Siok,  . 

208 

17 

321 

No.  of  Deaths,  . 

101 

8 

81 

9 

149 

Per  centage  on  prisoTi  popu- 
lation,    .      .      .  . 

5-7 

1-6 

7-2 

2- 

4-7 

1856. 

r 

No.  of  Pcitmers, 

1,01» 

618 

190 

421 

Averagv  daily  No.  of  ffiok. 

.  101 

42 

35 

16 

m 

No.  ef  Deaths,  . 

S5 

11 

5 

8 

M 

Per  centage  oa  prison  popu 
latien. 

.  21 

1-8 

2*5 

■7 

14 
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Tbe  Diracton  state 

We  feel  it  oar  dntv  to  report  thmt  there  kre  prisoners  ia  the 
depotSi  etpeoial};  at  Pbilipatown,  whose  utate  of  mind  frequently 
verges  oo  lOMtul^  ;  and  although  no  Medical  Officer  will  sign  thi* 
requisite  eertifioiUe  for  their  removal  to  a  crimioal  luoatto  asjlonii 
tbw  can  acaroelv  be  conridersd  saiUi  or  respoimble  tor  their  acts, 
ana  are  cert^Qij'  not  fit  sul^eots  finr  the  stnct  discipline  which  ia 
established  in  the  Gonriot  Priaona.  Siieb  men  are  liable  to  be  irri- 
tated by  indi»p«uable  prisim  restraint,  nntU  their  perTertcd  state  at 
mind  iMds  tbero  to  acts  of  Tiolence  against  their  felloK  •prisoners  and 
officers  placed  over  tbero ;  and  ereQ,l>y  want  of  appropriate  treat- 
ment in  an  early  sti^  of  the  disiease,  nltimately,  in  some  cases, 
to  beeonw  oonfinned  InnatieB. 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  we  6nd  the  following  very 
interestiiig  paragraph  :-— 

One  of  onr  Board,  conversant  with  medical  subjects,  is  of 
opinion,  that  these  oases  are  referable  to  &  disordered  state  of  the 
body  acting  on  an  ill<re|;nlated  mind,  untrained  to  moral  restrunt 
over  thoaghts  and  actions,  and  incapable  of  self-government,  hence 
yielding  to  impulses  and  impre^iona  generated  by  tbe  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  and  gradoally  acquiring  an  aacendaocy  which  tbe 
mind  will  not  contruul.  They  are  geoeraJly  attributable,  when  not 
consequent  on  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscero,  or  the  eircu- 
latioD,  to  a  peculiar  type  of  scrofula,  the  prevulin^  disease  of 
convicts,  and  grrat  cause  of  mortality  amongst  them,  which  appears  to 
develop  itself  not  alone  in  tbe  form  of  pthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
^andi  and  joints,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  in  many  instances  by  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  attack  the  cerebral  organs,  and  influence  their 
nmctions,  leading  to  a  perveruon  of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  constant 
obtruding  of  false  ideas  and  perceptions  on  the  mind,  and  exciting  to 
irregular  and  criminal  impulses  and  tbe  commission  of  orime,  often 
without  apparent  cause,  and  against  the  interest  of  the  individual. 

The  Smithfield  Institution,  of  which  onr  readers  have  heard 
so  much,  has  more  than  fulQlled  the  hopes  of  those  who  have 
watohed  its  progteas,  and  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Organ, 
tbe  lecturer,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  service  is  deeply 
indebted  for  his  zeal,  and  energy,  and  (fiscrimination,  we  learn 
the  following  interesting  particulars  :— 

Smtthfield  Institution  fbr  Bxemplary  Prisoners, 
January  1,  1867. 

GsKTUKBif—In  compliance  with  your  dIreetioDS,  I  beg  to  presmt 
my  first  Annual  Report  as  Leotorer  in  the  Smithfield  Institntton  for 
Ejcemplary  Prisoners. 

When  you  bonoored  me  with  my  present  appointment  in  the  insti- 
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ttttion,  I  understood  duties  to  be  of  a  combined  nature  ;  I  *«• 
not  to  consider  myself  merely  a  literary  teacber,  nor  yet  solely  a 
moral  truner.  I  believed  that  I  was  to  make  mynetf  acqnainted  not 
■lone  with  the  boowledge  or  ignorance,  in  an  educational  point*  of  the 
inmates  committed  to  my  chai^,  but  1  was  likewise  to  obtun  an 
insight,  as  much  as  possible,  into  the  natural  character,  tbe  dis|Ktfi- 
tion>  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wishes,  and  the  intentions  of  each  tndi- 
Tidual,  I  knew  also  that  I  was,  if  possible,  to  keep  myself  acq  oaio  ted 
with  the  employment  and  conduct  of  the  men  upon  quitting  the  insti- 
taUon.  Tbeise  things  I  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  and  I  have 
been  aided  willingly  and  earnestly  by  every  officer  of  this  institution. 

Upon  my  appointment  I  found  fifty  inmates  committed  to  my 
chaise,  and  upon  an  examination  I  was  enabled  to  clasaiiV  them 
educationally,  though  not  with  perfect  aconracy,  exhibited  in  the 
following  table ; — 

Number  able  to  read  and  write,  ...  21 
,*  able  to  read  only,  ....  13 
„ '     unable  to  read  or  write,     ...  16 

Total,    ...  AO 

With  an  education  so  very  limited  as  thete  figures  disclose  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  men,  you  wilt.  Gentlemen,  easily  perceive  that, 
during  the  short  period  I  could  expect  to  hare  them  under  my  charge, 
it  would  be  rather  a  waste  of  time  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  endeavour 
to  carry  out  any  regular  system  of  school  teaching.  I  thought  it 
better,  under  your  approbutioo,  to  direct  my  chief  attention  to  tbe 
development  of  their  minds,  and  to  give  them  matter  for  thought, 
through  tbe  medium  uf  useful  and  interesting  lectures  suited  to  their 
capacities,  whiM  supplying  them  with  instruction  in  reading,  wrttit^, 
arithmetin,  and  the  plain  rules  of  grammar.  I  was  assisted  in  this 
latter  department  Mr.  William  Bradfield,  whose  aid  has  been 
most  valuable,  and  bis  unfla^ing  zeal  was  marked  by  a  tact  most 
worthy  of  commendation.  Latterly,  in  addition  to  Hr.  William 
Bradfield,  I  have  bad  most  nseful  assistance  from  Hr.  Armstrong. 

These  lectures  commenced  on  tbe  3rd  of  February,  1856,  and 
have  been  continued  on  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.  The  subjects  for  each  week  have  been  aent  on  tbe 
Mondays,  by  your  direction,  to  tbe  Convict  Priaoiu'  Office ;  and  X 
here  beg  leave  to  prewnt  the  detailed  list  of  subjects : — 

Lbctcrks  DBuvEaEi)  IN  TB.K  SxiTHriBLn  Ikstztotiok. 

March  lO-U,  1866.— Form  and  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth. 
The  Atmosphere.  Australia.  English  Grammar.  Difference 
between  Education  and  Instruction. 

March  17-21,  1856.— Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 
Bemarkable  Inventions.  Mr.  Kavanagii>  md  on  this  evening. 
Man ;  his  duty  to  God-Jiia  relation  to  bis  fellows.  The  Atmos- 
phere and  its  uses. 
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March  24-28,  1856.— LUt  of  fubjects  mitlMd, 

AprH  1-5,  1656. — Physical  (leographjr  and  its  Curiosities.  The 
Blectric  Teletfraph  and  its  uses.  On  Self-denial  and  Decision  of 
Character.  Some  Remarkable  Inventions.  Canada  and  its 
Resources. 

^/nii  7-11,  1856.— The  Seasons,  the  Calendar,  and  the  Tides. 
Works  of  Qod.  Wonders  of  Science.  Temperance  and  the  Cost 
of  Drunkenness.    What  Machinery  bos  done  for  the  World. 

ApriH4.l8.  1856.— Mysteries  of  the  Deep.  Frugalitv.  The 
Post  Office  and  its  History,  Emigration.  Prisons,  Past  and 
Present 

AprU  21>)jS.  1656.— Sleep  and  Dreaming.  Horning  of  the  World. 
The  Grown  of  Labour.  Wine  and  the  Wine  Lauds.  Natal  and  ita 
Beiources. 

Apnl  27  to  May  1. — Moderation  in  Anger.  Who  should  Blmi- 
^ate.  The  Beer-shop  Evil.  The  Water  we  Drink.  The  Labourer 
m  his  Moral  and  Physical  Conditions. 

May  5-9,  1856  —The  Laws  of  England.  The  National  Debt  ; 
The  Funds  and  Buiks.  Lives  of  Great  Men— No.  1,  Napoleon  HI. 
The  Employer  and  the  Employed.  Great  Battles— Waterloo  and 
Trafalgar. 

May  12>16,  1856. — Conscientiousness.  I^ives  of  Great  ^len — No, 
2,  Lord  Palmeraton.  What  to  Eat,  Drink,  and  Avoid.  Natural 
Magic.    Great  Battles— Trafalgar. 

Mojf  19-23,  1856. — Conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties.  The  Soil  we  Cultivate.  Capital  and  Labour.  The  Water^ 
we  Drink.    The  Bights  of  others.  '  , 

Mm  26-30,  1856 — Moderation  in  Anger.  Who  shonld  Emigrate. 
The  Beer-shop  Evil.  The  Water  we  Drink.  The  Labourer  in  his 
Moral,    Intellectual,  and  Physical  Conditions. 

Janff2-6,  1856. — Courtesy  and  Politeness.    Labour,  the  Duty  of 
all  Men.    Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

.Aiw9-I9,  1856. — Magnanimity  sod  Heroism.  Agriculture — No. 
],  Botation  of  Crops.  £! migration— No.  I,  AubtriUia.  Industry 
and  Frugality.   Form  of  the  Earth. 

Jme  16-20.  1856— English  Grammar  :  Motions  of  the  Earth  ; 
the  Night-mare  and  the  Day-mare  ;  Emigration — No.  S,  N.  S. 
Wales;  Agriculture — 'Xo.  2,  Eluments  of  Organic  Bodies 

June  23-27,  1856— Money  ;  how  to  uae  and  prize  it ;  the  Reward^ 
of  Knowledge;  Domestic  Animals — No.  1,  the  Dog;  Remarkable 
Men — Louis  Philip ;  Emigration — No.  3,  Port  Philip  and  Melbourne 

June  30  to  JuJ^  4,  1856— Truth  and  Trust ;  Geol<^cal  Condition 
of  the  Earth ;  the  Air  we  Breathe  j  the  Human  Fram? ;  Western 
Australia. 

July^-\l,  1856— The  Form  and  Magnitude  of  the  Earth  ;  th« 
Bank  and  the  Fire-side  ;  the  Water  we  Drink  ;  the  Ruins  of  Crea- 
tion ;  the  Gold  Fields  of  Australia. 

Ja/ff  14-18,  1856 — Conscientiousness  respecting  Reputation}  and 
Prop«>tj  of  others ;  Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  ;  Opening  Address  in 
Newgate ;  Mysteries  of  the  Deep ;  Canada  and  her.  Resources. 

JwEsr  31-35,  I8S6 — Forbearance  and  Forgiveness;  the  Race  of 
Man ;  Life  of  Aleiander  Selkirk ;  the  Plant  we  Cultirate. 
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Jufy  38  to  Aaguat  1.  1856— Slander  i  Biven  and  LalcM  of  the 
World  ;  Endowmenta  of  Ood  to  Mao ;  the  Bread  wc  Eat ;  Bnglnk 

Grammar. 

AuguMt  4-8,  1856— Electric  Telcffirapfa*  Anecdotee  of;  Hinei 
and  Mioerals  ;  Self-denial  and  Decision  of  Gharacter ;  Idrai  of 
Oreat  Hen — Oolumbns ;  Physical  C^grapb; — Lectore  No.  1. 

Avgutt  11.15,  18&6-.Gmiffrationt  Life  and  Death  of  tlw 
OruDkardj  Oommerce  j  Predoni  Metala  and  Fredoiu  Stonaa  i  tht 
World  of  Planu. 

AyguH  18-22,  1856— ConMnentioiuuiess  in  adhering  to  a  Amaiw; 
Vegetable  Kingdom ;  Thunder  and  Lightning ;  Victoria  «ad  Port 
Fhtlip ;  Physical  Oeogrwhy— Lecture  Ho.  9l 

Avgvat  25-29,  1856— CcMDtentment  and  BeligiouB  Repoae  of  BCnd ; 
OloDOs  and  Storms ;  Structure  of  the  Earth  ;  Howard  the  Fbilao- 
^rophist ;  Canada  and  her  Resonrcea* 

September  1-5*  1856— OonscientiooBnets  reipectiiig  iUffbts  of 
others ;  the  Dnunage  and  Natural  Features  o«  Europe  |  Teoye- 
rance  and  Intemperance ;  the  Human  Heart ;  the  Moofaamcal 
Powers. 

Septemher  8-12,  1856 — Conduct  towards  Infoiora  and  Suporiori ; 
the  Bank  and  the  Fire-ude  ;  Circulation  of  the  Blood;  New  Sovtt 
Wales ;  English  Grammar  and  Dictation. 

September  15-19,  1856_Angeri  Trade  Winds;  Who  should 
Emigrate ;  Decision  of  Character  ;  Marks  of  Dengn  in  the  Hnmao 
Body. 

S^iifoM^ 22.26,  1836— Benefit!  of  Labour;  the  Onlf  Strean; 
SoutWn  Australia  ;  Oeneral  View  of  the  Globe  g  the  Ddog*. 

Seotmhar  39  to  OettAer  a,  1856— The  OovwnnMot  <tf  our 
Pasnons ;  the  Qold  Vigf^m  of  Australia ;  the  Ocean  and  its 
Mysteries ;  the  Functions  of  LeaTOS ;  Sleep. 

October  6-10,  1856— Frugality ;  Capital  and  Labour ;  the  Air  we 
Breathe ;  Canada ;  Rivers  and  their  uses. 

OetoUr  18-17,  1856— Gratitude  and  Ingratitude;  How  toget  to 
the  Colonies  ;  Life  and  Labour  of  Bees ;  Nature  of  ^ants ;  Eqglish 
Qranunar. 

October  ^.24,  1856— Self-labour  and  Self-dwoidenoe ;  Pnmiit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties ;  the  Predons  Metals ;  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Man  ;  History  and  Chronology. 

Oaober  27-SI,  1856— Calumny,  Baseness  of;  New  South  Wales; 
Respiration;  the  Seasons. 

November  3-7, 1856 — The  Blessings  of  Temperance ;  Prearace 
of  Mind ;  Digestion ;  Diffluton  of  tthtals  ;  Pluu  and  Demta  ;  the 
WanU  of  Men. 

iVoMmftcr  10-14, 1656— Hypocrisy ;  Consdentionneu  iu  adberiiv 
to  a  Pronuse ;  the  nsei  of  vegetwles j  the  Sidiara ;  Who  durald 
Emigrate. 

it^Mmftsr  17-21.  1856— The  Advutages  of  Savings*  Banks  ;  Troth 
and  Trust)  the  Gold  Digsinga  of  Australia;  Rivers  and  thMroaes; 
Oeneral  View  of  the  Qlobe. 

Abwfflfter  34.28,  1856— Frugality ;  the  Ooean;  the  Waata  ef 
Men  J  Modern  History — 1st  Century ;  the  Du^  of  the  Smithfi^ 
Men. 
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iJecvM^  l-A,  IMS—Advuitagn  of  Boifgyattonj  Onidaticb  of 
our  PasBioDs;  Evlla  of  Itatemperknce ;  tbfr  Air  we  Brwthe;  the 
Reward  of  Labonr. 

December  B-\%  1656— Nature  of  Tickets  of  Licence }  Oontait^ 
tnent  and  Religtoue  lUpoM  of  Mfnd  t  Plains  and  Deserts }  Self 
Control  I  Geograf^j  of  Eurojifti-Mo.  U  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Dearmher  !^S7»  1806-^ConibientioU8ne8B  rettiecting  Property 
and  Rightfe  of  othert;  The  Water  we  Drtnk;  Pursuit  of  Know, 
lediw  ander  Difflculttes  ;  The  Tidei  and  their  Causes  j  Oeogrk{^y 
of  Bbropb_No.  3,  Busaia. 

Deember  29,  ISAS,  t>  Jttnxutry  8,  IBAT— The  Adtanta^ee  of 
Kfiiigration ;  The  Kvilb  bf  Intemperance;  Frugality  and  the 
SaTibgs*  BaAka ;  OonadenttonsneM  tespectibg  t>ebt ;  Oeography  of 
Europe — No.  3,  AiutriB> 

I  found  from  tiie  outset  tkbt  leotarea  were  adminAly  suited  to 
attract  the  attentlaK  Di  the  mea  i  but  being  desirow  to  test  Uwt 
itttwittoo,  and  to  diteorer  if  the  memory  and  reuon  were  irtfcoted 
equally  with  the  curiosity,  I  appointed  eAtsb  Saturday  bi^ht  foh  a 
species  of  competitive  examioation  apon  the  subjects  on  which  1  had 
addressed  them  during  the  preceding  tire  days.  The  results  of  thib 
plan  were  quiokly  evident ;  the  men  were  Mxious  to  show  their  atten- 
tion and  memory,  whilst  tlieir  reasoning  and  understanding  were  Ailly 
evidenced  in  the  nature  of  the  queries  addrewed  to  each  other. 
Those  who  u*e  able  to  write  m^e  notes  in  their  boobs  t  and  it  hi 
most  interesHi^  to  remark  the  quickness  with  which  they  detect 
errors  in  the  anaWerii^,  referring  to  their  notes  in  case  of  any  dis- 
pute as  to  acDuraey. 

Another  interesting  point  I  would.  Gentlemen,  bring  under  your 
notice,  and  it  is  thik>  that  the  less  informed  portion  of  the  meh 
i4}pear  to  consider  the  lectures  upon  moral  subjects  as  petioliwly  in- 
teresting, baiiK  able  to  reason  upon  temperance*  frnnlity,  induatry, 
And  topics  of  »ls  nature,  bat  not  being  <u£ctently  advanced  to  start 
qnestiona  imm  geogri^^y  or  aridimetic  with  tbe  better  taught 
taction.  Wben  speaking  to  tb«  men  on  moral  safejeets  I  have  Inm. 
riably  made  it  a  iiile  ateer,  direetly  or  indirectly,  to  luAinge  upon  the 
duties  of  tbnr  respectire  cb^lainH,  and  I  believe  that  Inesa  gentla> 
men  are  fully  aware  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

The  men  are  not  sufficiently  long  under  my  care  to  enable  no  to 
fturnisb  any  evidence  of  progress  in  school  teaching  at  all  compara- 
tive with  that  which  you  would  expect  from  an  ordinary  school )  in 
fact,  the  progress  at  Smithfield  is  a  psychological  one — one  of  mind 
and  character  rather  than  of  intellect  and  mere  literary  Itnowledge. 
i  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  make  the  following  table  of  progress 
in  school  knowledge  as  accurate  as  |>ossible ; — 

Number  able  to  read  and  write  on  entering,  and 
tdso  having  a  fur  knowledge  of  the  simple  and 
compound  rules  of  arithmetic,     -       -       -  65 
Number  unable  to  read  or  write  on  entering,  -  65 
Number  who  entered  and  left  the  institution 
unable  to  read  and  write*     •      -  -  17 

Total,     -      ,      -  167 
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Of  the  eigbtj-fivawho  were  mutbls  to  read  or  write  on  MUaiar, 
fbrtT-two  were  able  to  read  their  book  of  prayer,  aai  receipt  a  tml 
on  leanng;  the  remaining  forty-three  could  write  th«T  namei  and 
read  the -First  Book  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  BdocatioD. 
The  seventeeti  men  here  mentioned  wbo  tn&de  no  progress  in  sefaoi^ 
knowledge  were  aged  and  unable  to  speak  the  English  laaf^nag*. 

On  Sundays  I  attend  at  the  insutution  from  five  to  six  o'clod^t 

5.m.,  and  talk  to  tbe  men  in  a  familiar  way  upon  sobrietj  and  io- 
ustry,  the  necessity  for  self-dependence,  and  other  kindred  topics ; 
and  I  endeavour  to  induce  those  who  have  lef^  the  institution  to  re- 
visit it  on  these  days,  and  support  me  in  essaying  to  Uapreai  mj 
views  upon  those  not  yet  liberated.  On  Friday  evemngs*  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  I  visit  the  inBrmary*  and  ipent  Mm* 
time  with  the  men  who  may  be  there  confined. 

This  spedes  of,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  fdlowship  enables  me  to  nndn- 
stand  each  man  thoroughly ;  and  I  have  never  grudj^  Uiia  wl^ 
impoted  bvuble  of  the  Suodaj  aod  Friday  cveniags'  VHtiiua  ;  for 
I  believe  that  if  racb  men  as  ours  are  not  m^vidnalixed,  all  e£Ebrta 
at  reformation,  however  earnestly  made,  most  of  neoesuty  loose 
half  their  efiiect. 

During  the  year  167  men  were  discharged  from  the  institution ; 
113  on  tickets  of  license,  and  fifly-five  absolutely.  Of  the  113 
licensed  meo,  103  were  Boman  Catholics,  and  nine  were  Protestaats 
and  Dissenters.  Twenty-four  of  the  liscensed  men  were  married, 
and  twenty  of  the  free  men.  Of  this  total  of  113  licensed  men, 
0ve  were  re^sommitted  t  of  the  free  men,  none.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  but  one  of  these  men  so  again  offending  i^[ainat  the 
law  was  married ;  but  I  must  here  remark  that  he  had  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  for  many  years  previous  to  his  conviction. 

It  being  a  self-imposed  duty  of  mine,  s^proved  by  you,  to  endea- 
vour to  secure  employment  for  the  men  before  they  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  institution,  I  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  ;  and  I  have  kept  in  view  tbe  men 
Mnploved  in  tbe  coun^  and  city  of  Dublin,  l^ure  are  at  preaul 
in  Dunlin  and  in  tbe  county  forty-one  Uoented  men  and  thrae  ft<ee 
men  ;  and  I  classify  them  as  to  employment  as  follows:— 

Tailors,       ...  a 


UOMSBV  XIN. 

Weavers,   -  -  -  i 

Shopmen,  1 

Ftunteri,    .  -  -  i 

Masons,  .  -  -  -  1 

Carpenters,  .  .  1 

Sweeps,     «  .  .  1 

Sho^akers,  .  .  10 


Servants,      ...  1 

Labonrers,   -      .      .  S9 

nsB  HBir. 

Shoemakers,       -      .  i 

Labourers,   -      .      -  S 


Knowing  the  great  importance  which  is  at  present  attached 
to  the  ticket-of'leave  question,  I  have  carried  ont  a  system  of  waaklT 
visitation  of  every  man  employed  ftom  the  institntion  in  DnUin,  and 
wit!un  a  droait  of  twenty  mites  ;  I  find  that  tfaeyare,  with  one  ex< 
oe^on,  caving  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  They  are  steady, 
honest,  sober,  and  indostrious.  Many  of  tbe  married  men  are  often 
wrdy  pressed  by  tbe  high  prioe  of  provisions  ;  but  ^y  generally 
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heme  their  condition  in  a  cheerful  and  unahaltra  spirit  of  honeit 
patience  and  self-reliance.  I  have  vietted  some  of  thnn  in  wretch* 
edlj  poor  lodgings ;  I  have  seen  them  badlj  fed*  badlj  clothed, 
•ndnring  mncb  hardship,  and  wishing  for,  and  asking  nothing  bat, 
continuous  employment.  I  have  not  found  much  difficulty  in  inaodog 
persons  to  employ  them  ;  but  as  they  are  not  first-class  tradesmen, 
their  wages  are  geowaUy  low  ;  and  I  would  respectfully  sOm^eiit 
that  the  men  should  not  be  disoha^ed  until  theV  are  acquainted 
with  thmr  trades  as  wdl  as  the  ordinary  cla«  belonging  to  those 
tradea*  I«abonreri>  however,  secure  employment  ea*i&*  <uid  retain 
it  J  but  coming,  as  they  do,  from  prisions,  and  anaaenttoffied,tfaroagh 
lapse  of  time,  to  hard  manual  labour,  they  are  not  able  readily  to 
compete  with  those  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  out-door 
work.  They  have  the  will  tu  toil,  but  their  physical  strength  is 
rarely  e«]ual  to  their  mental  energy.  I  have  remarked  also  m  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  F^.  Elliott,  in  his  third  examioadon  before  the 
Transportadoo  Committee  of  last  session,  that  this  same  point  has 
been  urged  upi»  the  Home  Office  by  iba  authoritiea  in  Western 
Australia. 

The  wages  of  the  labourers  vary  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  week; 
those  of  tm  tradesmen  range  from  I'is.  to  208.  per  week^  They  are, 
of  course,  content  with  these  wages  ;  but  every  man  amongst  them 
looks  to  a  better  future,  and  that  better  future  he  hopes  to  pass  in 
the  colonies. 

The  m^ority  are  extriMsareAil  in  the  hoarding  of  their  prison 
enmings }  thqr  have  given  to  me  every  prany  they  can  savu  towards 
fiffmiM  an  am^mdon  Aum)  ;  and  although  tnis  has  been  but  evht 
weeW  in  existeye,  I  afaready  hold  dieir  savings'  bank  hooka,  i^oh 
show  a  total  depont  of  £18  from  ten  men. 

They  are  all  anxious  to  assist  each  other.  I  formed  a  loan  flmd 
last  July,  which  is  now  certified  under  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
1  bava  witneMed  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  ticket-of-leave  men 
becoming  security  for  each  other,  and  the  borrowers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  repaying  with  tho  strictest  regularity.  One  ticket-of- 
leave  man  was  on  toe  Committee  of  Management,  acting  with  some 
of  the  most  industrious  artisans  of  Dublin,and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that 
sharper  or  more  careful  scrutinizer  of  the  names  of  securities,  and 
the  reasons  inducing  the  borrowers  to  seek  the  loan,  I  have  never 
yet  known.  This  loan  fund  is  now  in  a  most  flourishing  con<Ution, 
and  amongst  the  shareholders  there  are  several  ticket-ot-leave  men. 
In  the  last  week  of  December  £80  were  out  on  loan  ;  and  tite 
Govemmmt  registrar  has  highly  approved  of  the  society,  and  has 
certified  Its  IqfaUty. 

I  have  stated  above  that  die  men  are  wuioiu  to  lenra  each 
other  i  and  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  Sndthfletd  InstitntiMi 
not  unlike  that  which  Monneur  Demetz  desoribee  as  a  cfaaraoter^ 
istic  of  the  youths  who  have  been  the  inmates  of  Mettray ;  and 
I  cannot  state  to  yon  the  pleasure  and  astonishment  whioh 
I  experienced  when  visited,  on  various  occasions  during  the  past 
summer  at  the  institution  during  lecture,  by  two  who,  (quitting 
the  inititution,  have  enlisted  and  re-viuted  it  in  thdr  uniforms. 
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Thti  foUowing  letters  from  the  eaapliTers  of  somt  of  our  mm  wa 
selected  from  many  in  the  sAine  spirit  now  bofbre  ne  :— 

December  12.  1856. 
Ht  dbab  Sir, — The  hm,  B.  A.,  you  sent  me  about  ten  monthi 
ago  from  Smlthfield  is  sHll  in  my  em^oyment,  ud  going  on  as  weQ 
as  can  be  desired. 

Tonr  obedient  aerrant, 
J.  P.  Organ,  Esq.  J.  0. 

December  19,  ISSft 
DBAa  SiK, — The  tniii  we  took  In  on  your  r^mmen^tion  ha 
shown  himself  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  give  satiafiution. 
We  hare  increased  his  wages  from  9s.  to  12s.  a  week. 

Believe  us,  dear  ffir,  your  obedient  servants, 
J.  P.  Organ,  Bsq.  O'K  &  Co. 

December  9,  IB5ff. 
Dbak  Sia. — The  six  men  recommended  to  me  by  you  contlaae,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  to  affi)rd  me  every  satisfaction ;  so  much  so  indee<), 
tbat  I  am  prepared  to  employ  another,  provided  one  can  be  feond 
who  can  be*BKf<Bly  recommended  for  good  conduct  and  willingnesa  to 
work. 

I  am,  dear  Sir.  yours  sincerely, 
James  P.  Organ,  Esq.  J.  M*D. 

Tbeee  letters  will,  I  think,  prove  to  any  mind  but  the  most  prsjs' 
diced,  tbat  the  adalt  criminid  is  not  necessarily  irreclaimable. 

The  institution  at  Smithfield  has  now  become  known  to  the  pnUia 
Several  gentlemen  of  distinction  have  visited  iti  ana  His  KxeeUcDc; 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  Itts  been  a  constant  attendant^  aidiiw  o«r  afllBtts 
by  his  ooontenance,  and  evident  and  freqnoitly  expressM  iotei^M  in 
our  success.  The  effiKts  of  his  visits  upon  the  men  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satis&ctory. 

Althougn  I  cannot  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condoet 
and  position  of  our  men  in  En^and  or  in  the  couutnr  parts  of  Irelsod, 
yet  i  have  received  the  most  gratifying  aooouats  oi  their  dmsg 
nom  themselves  and  from  their  «n]doyars. 

Ton  wilU  Oentiemen,  donbtless  have  obserred  that  tor  nee  wht 
have  been  so  low  a  time  in  prison,  as  most  of  those  who  have  piwH 
throv^  Smitfafiud  were*  tbrir  progress  in  ordinary  school  know, 
ledge  »  the  prisons'  schools  was  wofolly  defideot.  1  have  observed 
that  the  men  look  forward  to  the  sdiool  and  lecture  time  in  Smitbfidd 
with  great  and  evident  pleasure ;  and  from  conversation  *Hh  thMB> 
I  attribute  this  to  the  &ct  that  the  instruction  is  giten  at  a  period  of 
the  day  when  all  laboiir  is  dosed.  Thva,  they^  do  not  look  upon  it  si 
a  part  of  daily  work,  bnt  as  a  pleasant  oondlnnon  to  the  day  npM  the 
ceesationof  work, 

I  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to  soggest  any  change  in  the  pretent 
system  of  school  teaching  adopted  in  prisons,  but  1  feel  myself  boBDd 
in  duty  to  mention  this,  which  af^ears  to  nie  a  plain  fact ;  and  1  mnit 
further  state  I  have  almost  invariably  discovered  tbat  men  registered 
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«  pomwing  a  &ir  amount  of  Iniowledga.  had  bnt  a  jwrrot^like  capa* 
citj  of  repeating  word*,  without  coroprehending  their  meaning. 

Occaaionally  I  have  had  men  under  my  charge  in  Smithfieid  who 
were,  throuffh  earljr  inetructioni  much  iuperior  in  education  to  tb«r 
fellows.  When  the  zeal  in  eelf-improvement  of  these  men  was  es|)ect>- 
alljr  satiftfactorj,  I  have  adopted,  with  great  sooceSB,  the  plan  of  per* 
nittiiig  th«a  to  take  in  torn  the  poet  of  moiUtor ;  and  I  have  fiiuod 
that  toe  effect  iqion  the  other  m«i  wai  in  every  reqwct  tatiifiietM^. 

Althon^  none  of  the  men  are  discharged  from  our  inetitntion  mntil 
everj  ^eeantion  luu  been  employed  to  secure  work  for  them  in  safe 
and  tmstwortby  qnarten^  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  induce  tbmn 
before  quitting  to  take  the  temperance  pledge  from  a  cle^yman  of 
that  relwioos  persuasion  to  which  they  may  belong.  Abont  two- 
thirds  of  men  dieobai^ged  have  acoeded  to  my  request ;  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  notice  that  all  thus  aetii^  have  preserved  most  excel- 
lent characters. 

In  closing  this  Beport  I  would*  Oentlanen^  most  respectfully  but 
earnestly  urge  the  necessity  for  the  estaUishmentof  tome  home  or  re- 
refuge,  sucb  as  that  indicated  by  Mr.0het^erd,the  Governor  of  Wako- 
field  Prison,  in  his  evidenoe  before  the  TraowortaUon  Committee  of 
last  sesuon,  to  wbich  the  men  could  i4>pl v  forwork  at  low  rates  of 
wageS}  when  unable  to  obtua  employment  eUewhere.  We  find  little 
difficnlty  in  procuring  work  for  our  men  when  leavlngthe  institution  t 
our  difficulty  is  to  secure  continuous  employment — a  difflcoltj  which 
may  be  increased  ahonld  tbe  tone  of  the  public  press  continue  as  at 
present.  Give  our  mm  oonstant  en^pluyiiient  at  apy  reasonable  rate 
of  vage^  and  fr«m  what  I  have  seM,  and  from  what  I  know  of  them, 
I  am  convinced  that  tea  per  cent,  will  be  tbe  fitU  eitent  of  revoca- 
tions of  tickets  of  licence  in  Ireland,  even  tfaoo^  the  most  rigormH 
snrvnllance,  provided  it  be  judicioody  used,  is  exen»aed  in  their 
^mrd.  I  have  had,  during  the  yearf  many  stn^les,  throng  the 
importunities  of  the  men,  and  urongh  the  offers  of  employment  ap> 
pareotly.  satisfactory ;  but,  believing  that  in  our  expenment,  more 
than  in  any  other,  to  "  hasten  slowly"  is  tbe  surest  and  safest  prin- 
c^e,  I  have  endeavonred  to  renst  the  recommendation  to  ^ou  of  any 
species  of  employment  for  any  man  unless  I  felt  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  one  wfiicb  might  be  in  reason  expected  to  afford  bim  a  means 
of  honest  subsistence,  however  small  that  subsistence  might  be,  con- 
ristent  with  his  maintenance  in  health  and  strength. 

It  has  been  my  cnstom  to  give  tbe  men  tbe  latest  and  most  authentic 
information  upon  the  openings  afforded  to  honest  indoatry  in  Anetra- 
lia;  and  tbe  new  bi-monthly  journal,  Tbe  Emigratton  Record,"  is 
an  especial  Ikvonrite  with  them.  It  is  pnbliriied  by  Oroomln-idge  & 
Co.,  and  I  have  subscribed  to  it  for  the  omefit  of  uie  men.  I  cannot 
deeeribe,  in  laagrn^  which  win  not  i^pear  euggerated,  the^odtlve 
ddijriit  which  cbey  expressed  at  finding  that  Western  Aaatralw  ml^ht 
agam  be  thrown  open  to  them.  Such  books  as  we  possess  giving 
information  upon  the  colonies  were  always  favourite  reading ;  but 
from  the  time  at  which  I  was  enabled  to  announce  ihis  Kood  news  to 
them,  tbe  intereet  in  these  books  was  increased  tenfold.  I  expect 
results  of  the  most  satisftctory  nature,  far  more  satufactory  Aan 
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any  I  baTe  been  here  able  to  record,  from  the  reported  detenntnation 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out  traasportation  as  a  reward.  I  fee] 
infinite  satisfaction  in  beins  able  to  state  to  yoa,  that  so  far  as  the 
roost  complete  and  intimate  knowle^  of  ererT  &et  comieeted  witt 
the  histonr  of  oar  men  who  have  relapsed  enables  me  to  jii4g«>  not 
AM  wonld  have  faUeo  had  be  been  enabled  to  obtain  aapport  hen, 
or  had  be  had  plaoed  before  him  the  prospect  of  emigration  to 
Australia  within  some  fixed  period,  provided  bis  conduct  proved  MUis> 
factory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be>  Gentlemen,  j'bm  obedient  Bervaiit, 

Jahbs  p.  OaoAif, 

Lecturer  at  Smitfafietd. 

I  append  to  my  refwrt  two  lectures  detirered  in  Smithfield,  as 
specimeoB  of  the  kind  of  lectures  which  I  have  found  most  aiiited  to 
the  particular  class  of  perions  forming  tny  audience. 

1  think  it  necessary,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  observe,  that  these 
lectures  should  not  be  judged  by  severe  rules  of  criticism.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  at  composition,  my  sole  object  from  first  to  last 
being  to  explun  common  things  in  clear  and  simple  language.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  speak  down  to  the  level  of  the  intellects  of  my 
audience,  but  to  draw  them  on,  day  b^  day,  until  they  came  up  to 
ibe  level  of  ordinary  e^mcity.  My  ohief  aim  baa  been  to«nire  at 
the  mind,  by  exdting  the  ounouty ;  to  arrive  the  heart,  hy  sbow- 
ing  the  men  that  we  all  feel  a  de^re  in  common  to  receive  those  who 
have  erred  firom  the  path  of  rectitude  t  and,  having  thus  identified 
myself  with  my  audience,  I  have  been  enabled  to  individualize  them ; 
and  thus,  as  far  as  the  shortness  of  their  stay  fa  Smithfield  permit- 
ted, I  have  been  suocessfal  in  measuring  the  reliance  which  could  be 

f laced  upon  the  appearanoea  of  reformation  evineed  by  its  inmates, 
have  also  appended  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  prisoners  have  been  reported  by  their  employers. 

What  are  we  to  do  wi'tb  our  Convicts  ?  is  a  question  most 
difficult  to  answer ;  bat,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  Vemile 
Convicta  ?  is  a  question  still  more  difficnlt.  We  knew  a  fine 
old  Irish  priest,  wlio  used  to  say,  to  men  compbtining  of  theu 
wives,  "  Mj  dear,  women  are  a  quare  ituittnUonJ'  Whe- 
ther our  reverend  old  frieud  was  right  or  wrong  we  will  sot 
wy,  but  cerlainlj  female  convicts  are  a  decidedly  quare  insti- 
tution," and  must  be  committed  to  the  manftgeiDent  uf  female 
officers,  and  kept,  save  in  the  final  exemplary  class,  in  total 
separatioA.  Association  for  female  convicts  in  Ireland  is  per- 
dition. If  the;  were,  as  in  England,  where  loss  of  honesty  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  chastity  the  evil 
would  not  be  so  great.  But  in  Ireland  we  must  guard  against 
association  as  the  source  of  two  evils— it  strengthens 
crimes,  and  teaches  new  vices.  What  the  Directors  have  d<»e 
they  thus  tell  us. 
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We  have  endeavoared,  daring  the  past  year,  to  carry  out  the 
syatem  approved  hj  the  OoTernment,  as  well  as  onr  imperfect  ae- 
commodation  in  the  temporary  femaie  coDTict  depots  of  Oork  and 
Oranngorman  wonld  permit. 

In  Qrangegorman,  the  limited  namber  of  ceDd  (76)  prevents  sepa- 
ration being  carrier!  ont  to  the  extent  that  would  be  desirable.  This 
very  serious  defect  is,  however,  remedied  as  far  as  possible  by  ajndi- 
cioos  classification  of  the  convicts,  as  well  as  by  the  allocation  of 
Newgate  Prison,  now  no  lonnr  required  for  male  convictSt  and  con- 
taioii^  cellular  aocommodaubn  for  62,  as  an  auxiliary  to  Orange- 
an ;  witlun  the  past  ftw  days,  newly  ooDvirted  prisoners  have 
moved  from  the  connty  goals  to  this  depot,  and  placed  under' 
the  diarga  of  «  prmdpal  natron ;  they  will  be  here  detained  In 
strict  serration,  and,  as  we  anticipate,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  aceommodation  at  Oork  Temporary  Female  Convict  Depot 
hmng  more  extMnive,  we  have  there  been  better  able  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  separation  and  classification  ;  we  hope>  however,  in 
the  course  of  another  year  to  occupy  the  new  female  prison  at  Mount- 
joy,  and  establish  a  more  perfect  and  uniform  course  of  discipline. 
During  the  four  months'  separation  to  which  all  newly  convicted 
female  prisoners  are  snbrnltted  after  their  arrival  at  the  d^>ot,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chaplains,  Bohoolmistresses.  and  all  officers,  to  en- 
deavour to  awaken  right  feelings  in  their  minds,  and  inculcate 
habits  of  self-control.  After  the  probationary  period,  prisoners  are 
emploved  in  industrial  works,  and  at  school  in  classes,  and  are  pro- 
moted aecording  to  marit.  The  system  of  badges  and  gratuities,  as 
flkll;^  explained  in  our  Report  for  185A,  still  eontiimes  to  be  a  power- 
ful mcentive  to  good,  and  is  appreciated  by  both  offioart  and  pri- 
soners. 

The  schools  are  now  all  under  the  oare  of  teachers  trained  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education,  and  continue  to  produce  very  satis, 
factory  effects  ;  the  sune  desire  to  learn  is  evinced  by  the  prisoners, 
and  active  teal  to  impart  instruction  by  the  Schoolmistresses.  On 
this  subject  the  Superintendent  of  Cork  says : — "  The  prisoners 
arrive  in  the  prison  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  grossly  ignorant, 
but  already  many  can  read  and  write  fairly  ;  and  some  who  on  enter- 
ing did  not  know  the  alphabet,  are  now  capable  of  acting  as  moni- 
tresses  ;  some  who  entered  four  months  since,  entirely  ignorant,  have 
by  their  own  effurts  in  the  probationary  cells,  brought  tiicmselves  on 
to  spelling  and  reading." 

This  is  corroborate  by  the  Chaplains  «id  Schoolmistresses,  who 
testifjr  to  the  undevlating  attention  of  the  prisoners  during  school 
boars,  and  the  auziety  of  both  old  and  young  to  learn.  We  iJso 
have  the  testimony  of  our  Chaplains  to  the  good  elfocts  of  the  mtHral 
uid  reli«otts  training  to  which  the  prisoners  are  si^jected. 

Mrs.  Bawlins,  the  Superintendent  of  Orai^^^man,  repOTti  the 
satisfactory  condnet  of  the  convicts  vhile  in  prison,  and  on  reference 
to  those  wot  to  the  refuges  she  states : — "  Of  those  sent  to  the  refor- 
matories, the  most  satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  of  their 
{^d  conduct  and  indnstry.  From  thence  many  have  been  placed  in 
Htuations  where  they  are  respectably  and  honebtlj  earning  their  live- 
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libood ;  others  have  been  sent  home  to  fHeods  wiUia;  to  reecarc 
tbeiQj  snd  no  instance  has  oocurred  to  my  knowledge  or  auj  of  them 
going  astray." 

In  our  last  Annual  Beport»  we  stated  our  o|Hnion  that  boBaiM 
matt  be  i^Ku^led  fDr  the  j^adoal  abso^on  into  the  oomaoi^  of 
itM  wdl'disposedf  conadwiog  that  re^ectdbte  pmou  mmld  ol^aet 
to  rAcMTe  as  domestio  lervants  ftnualea  disoharged  from  prisoo  witb- 
out  a  stronger  gnwantee  and  proof  of  tlmr  real  and  parmanaat 
refonnatioa  than  woald  be  aflbrded  hj  a  prison  obaraeter,  or  fay  a 
QovemnMnt  institution,  wluch,  however  well  managed,  could  aaly 
answer  as  a  niagt,  and  would  probablT  never  be  trusted  by  emplojrera 
as  a  Ruffifiient  guarantee  br  which  lemale  oraiTicts  mifrtit  be  amlj 
brought  back  into  society.  The  public  mind  reqwres  rMonna&in  to 
be  testedj  and  must  feel  satisfied  with  the  effictenojr  of  the  teat.  The 
individual  must  be  released  from  compulsory  discipline,  and  allowed 
ftttffident  liberty  of  aotiOD  to  show  what  change  has  been  effsetod  in 
her  character.  For  tl^s  reason  we  proposed  that  female  ttonviota 
whose  conduct  had  been  satisfaotory*  should  be  drafted  into  ezistiagf 
private  charitable  institutions,  supported  by  voUiotary  aiUiscriptiaa, 
where  the  disposition  of  each  inmate  would  be  studied*  and  the  ccrti- 
fioate  of  charaoter.  founded  on  that  study*  considered  snffieieaitl^ 
mtkiuHorj  to  obtain  har  an^^piiMiit  t  tbe  priaancra  in  all  aaak 
institntimu  to  ba  uadCT  the  uafmnAm  nd  iiMpaeticn  ci  tba  Diree- 
tors  of  OonTiet  Priaooi. 

The  existing  oharitaUa  lastitutioas  of  Dublin  were  io  'orDwded, 
that  we  found  great  delay  and  difficulty  in  procuring  aooommodatioa 
for  the  numbers  eligiUeu  The  Z^y  Patronesses  of  the  Protestant 
Refuges  on  HvoourUread.  DubUn,  and  Blackrock-road,  Cork. 
Undly  seconded  our  view%  by  taking  the  Ohordi  of  Ewlaod  and 
Presbyterian  convicts*  some  of  whom  are  now  in  respectwle  ntii»> 
tiona  as  servants ;  but  the  great  m^ori^  being  Soman  CathtJica, 
we  found  much  difficulty  in  obtumng  admission  for  them  in  tba 
already  crowded  anlnms  of  Dnblin.  The  Ladies  of  the  Refage  of 
Mercy,  Qolden-bndge,  felt  themselves  justified  to  take  at  mat  a 
limited  number ;  but  when  the  sucoassful  result  of  their  ezertiMia 
became  evident,  they  decided  on  devoting  the  entire  accommodation 
at  their  disposal  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  we  have  in  view,  sad 
have  recently  made  additions  to  thur  institution.  The  lady  maoa- 
^era  endeavour  to  proonre  sitnatioos,  ot  otberwisa  proYide  fiir  tbo 
uunates*  and  aa  yet  have  bean  moat  auooesafiil  in  so  doia^  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  establishment  having  wtber  ben  reoMwiled 
to  thefar  friends  (if  respectable)  through  their  intervention,  or  placed 
in  utnationi  as  servants  when  thdr  conduct  justified  tkinr  reeo«> 
mendation  j  A2  women  have  been  placed  in  rrftiges  during  the  |»st 
year*  and  from  tiienoe  SO  have  been  absorbed  into  the  oommum^» 
and  in  no  case  has  the  slightest  suspicion  attached  to  the  character, 
of  any  mnce  their  release;  some  havo  obtained  a  respectable  pontion 
as  servants*  witii  the  good  Ofbaaa  of  their  employers.  The  rasi> 
dwees  of  all  these  persons  are  known*  and  aa  tney  are  in  constant 
communication  with  the  managers  of  the  refuge*  and  the  inlurmation 
poutire  in  aU  caaes*  too  high  a  value  can  aoaroely  be  fdaoed  on  the 
statistics.  Among  these  may  be  found  aomt  vbo  ban  a  lo^  list  of 
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formev  co^viftiona,  ihowinv  thlit  this  faot  mnat  not  always  be  taken 
u  an  indication  of  irrerormability.  Wo  are  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  ^ffienlty  in  pladng  the  reminder  in  lituationa  to  earn  an 
boneitlivoUhoodt  •bouldnporienoe  prove  the  maugwa  to  be  jnstified 
^  in  reeoamendiag  them  IIm;  hare  reprewBotad  to  us  the  Tery  great 
V4  to  thor  reformatorj  efforts  that  vonid  accrue  throogh  the  d^r- 
tation  to  a  colony  of  convict  women  on  license^  lo  this  stage  of 
treatment,  and  with  the  results  of  the  past  year  before  us,  we  can- 
not question  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  both  to  a  eolony  and 
this  county.  The  fact  of  employment  having  been  found  for  women 
aimilfrly  circumBtance4  her^  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour,  and 
their  conducting  themselves  creditably,  renders  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  such  deportation  properly  managed,  might  be  carried  out 
to  the  satisfkctioo  of  the  colonists.  We  have  therefore  recommended 
tUa  course  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government)  naming  Western 
Anetralia  as  a  oolony  that  could  profitably  absorb  female  labour. 

Wq  hope  thftt  every  reader  leeling  the  dighteat  donbt  of  the 
perfect  accaracy  of  these  statements  will  vinit  the  institulioBs 
named.  No  one  can  leave  them  without  feeling  how  deeply 
the  guardians  of  Poor  Law  unions,  and  the  Boards  of  Snper- 
intendanee  err  ib  refasing  the  aasiataDee  whic^  the  Nuns  could 
give  in  the  management  of  OathoHc  'Poor  or  Oatholio  Criminals. 
An  Bn^ish  friend,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  points  of  prison 
diaoipline^  could  haidlj  believe  that  we  were  serious  when  we  told 
huB  that  the  SistMs  of  Charitjr  or  Merojwwe  refused  admission  to 
the  Gbols and  Poor  Houses.  "But,**  said  he,  "surely  90 
per  cent  of  jour  poor  or  criminal  dasses  must  be  Catholics, 
and  why  not  get  at  their  hearts  the  surest  way  you  can  ?" 
**  Oh,"  said  we,  "  it  would  encourage  Popery.*'  "  But,'*  said 
be,  "would  it  u<^  reduce  the  cost  of  recommittals,  of  prosecu- 
tions, and  of  transportation,  or  of  penal  servitude  ?'*  Poor 
innocent  Bull,  he  knew  little  of  Ireland. 

The  Report  of  the  Mountjoy  Model  Prison  is  satisfactory, 
and  that  of  Mr.  M'Gauran,  the  head  School  Master,  is 
full  of  accurate  and  carefnllyprepared  matter  j  creditable  not  alone 
to  the  Directors  whom  be  serves,  but  also  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  trained  teachers. 

We  miss  from  the  Mountjoy  Beports,  the  Seport  of  the 
Gethf^c  Chaplain,  which  a  note  at  page  71  states  to  have 
been  kept  baek  to  too  late  a  period  owing  to  many  required 
alterations.  We  regret  this  much^  as  out  of  the  352  prisoners 
committed  during  the  year,  802  were  Catholics,  and  only  44 
Protestaots,  koA  6  Presbyterians.  In  the  number  of  this 
BbvibW  for  June,  1866,  in  eomnenting  ob  the  Second  Annual 
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Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Trdand,  ire 
wrote  :— 

We  voald  snggest,  that  in  all  future  B^orta  the  Ghap- 
laiiw  of  each  Prison  should  be  required  to  give  tabulated 
returns  of  the  religions  knowledge  possessed  by  each  priaoDcr 
on  bis  admission;  excellent  fornu  for  tbis  purpose  can  be 
found  in  any  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay's  MeporU  on  tiie  Pres- 
ton House  of  Corrfction.  The  Doctor  tabulates  his  retoms, 
so  the  Scliool-roaster,  so  the  Governor,  yet  the  most  impottant 
of  all  the  returns  is  that  of  the  Chaplain.  All  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  know  that  die 
Chaplain's  Report  is  that  to  which  the  informed  reader  Srst 
turns,  and  finaiog  it  but  a  record  of  the  Chaplain's  oimuoiu^ 
unsupported  by  facts,  he  is  onable  to  form  any  useful  opiiiion 
on  its  merit  or  its  weight." 

These  being  our  opinions,  and  finding  that  no  It^ori  ap- 
peared &om  the  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  mng  anxious  to  know 
aomething  of  the  802  OaUioUos,  committed  daring  the  year, 
we  enquired  for  the  Chaplain's  Report  Book,  or  any  book  by 
which  we  could  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  religious  infor- 
mationof  themen,butno8uchbook  was  kept.   This  is  positively 
absurd;  a  chaplain  is  appointed,  and  paid£l70ayearsalary,aQdwe 
have  no  means  of  knowing  wliatthepn^ress  or  disposition  of  his 
men  is.  We  are  sure  the  Chaplain  believes  he  does  hisdnty;  but  he 
is  not  the  judge  of  this  ;  his  employers  say  he  moat  do 
certain  things,   and   keep  certain  books,    to   be  pro- 
duced whencalled  for,and  we  think  our  friends,  the  Directors, 
are  to  some  extent  to  blame  for  not  having  b^ted  the  Chi^ 
lain  as  any  otiier  officer.    Does  the  Catholic  Chaplain  know, 
or  does  lie  not  know,  the  disposition  of  every  man  committed 
to  his  care  P   Are  they  individualised  ?   Does  he  koow  who 
is  a  good  prisoner  and  who  a  good  man  P    We  bdieve  tiiat  be 
is  allowed  to  bring  in  four  or  five  priests,  strangers  to  the 
Directors,  to  assist  in  hraring  confessions,  and  it  is  a  wise  con- 
cession, though  a  mere  concession,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
prisoners  j  but  this  in  no  respect  relieves  tfaeChaplain  from  the 
paramount  duty  of  knowing  aioI  man  thoroughly  aud 
throughly,  as  far  as  his  power  of  mind-measuring  will  per- 
mit. The  Chaplain  may  know  every  thing  of  his  men,  but  this 
we  feel,  that  so  far  as  the  Directors  are  concerned,  whether  tiiese 
men  knew  how  to  bless  themselves  when  they  entered,  or  whe- 
ther they  have  gone  through  a  course  of  repentance,  or  ue 
buried  in  im|)enitence,  is  a  matter  of  which  they  must  remain 
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uninformed.  But  this  the  public  know,  that  one  hundred 
and  seventy  poands  a  year  is  a  large  salary,  that  the  Chaplain's 
duties  are  plain,  that  certain  Report-s  should  be  made  by  him, 
that  all  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  Prison,  and  that  if 
these  daties  are  not  performed,  either  Chaplain,  or  Directors, 
or  both,  must  be  wrong. 

We  remark,  however,  that  all  the  Chaplains  of  all  religions, 
appear  to  think  that  we  are  to  take  their  opinions,  and  that  with>- 
out  &ct8  or  figares  we  are  at  once  to  bow  to  their  statements. 
This  would  be  quite  right  if  Chaplains  of  Prisons  knew  their 
duties,  and  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  discharge  of  them. 
We  do  not  wise  to  calculate  the  grace  of  God  by  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic ;  but  the  outward  manifestations  j)f  it  can  be 
tabulated  very  simple ;  and  until  Chaplains  shall  have  become 
infallible  judges  of  character,  and  shall  have  added  the  physio- 
l(^cal  knowledge  of  the  doctor,  to  the  sleepless  watching  of 
the  warder,  we  must  claim  a  full  Be  port,  in  facts  and  figures, 
more  especially  as  facts  and  Bgures  ftre  paid  for.  One  Chap- 
lain's Beport  appears  in  this  book  before  us  to  which,  however, 
we  must  refer,  although  it  does. not  contain  figares  orfacts — we 
refer  to  that  of  the  Kev.  Timothy  O'SulUvan,  the  assistant 
Catholic  Chaplain  at  Spike  Island ;  it  is  a  most  able  and  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  nature,  and  though  we  can- 
not approve  its  form,  we  must  gire  our  completest  approval 
to  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  able,  and'  earnest,  and 
eloquent  writer. 

The  I8th  Beport  of  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons 
in  Scotland  has  just  been  issued.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1865,  there  were  643  prisoners  in  custody  in  all  departments 
of  the  General  Prison — viz.  303  males  and  240  females. 
The  total  number  confined  in  this  prison  during  the  year 
included  684  males  and  414  females.  At  the  dose  of  1866, 
there  were  616  persons  in  custody.  The  total  net  coat  of  the 
prisoners  was  16/.  U.  i.d.  per  head,  being  %l.  9«.  'SLd.  less  than 
in  1865.  The  number  of  criminal  prisoners  received  at  the 
various  prisons  in  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1856, 
was  20,931,  making  a  total  of  112,236  for  five  years  ending 
in  1866,  and  a  yearly  average  of  22,447.  .Of  the  prisoners 
1787  were  under  16  years  of  age,  1213  under  18,  2843  under 
cSl,  12,824  between  21  and  50,  and  1232  of  50  years  and 
-  above.  The  net  number  of  commitments  in  the  year  was 
19,015. .  There  were  264  sentences  to  transportation  and 
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penal  servitude,  and  2  to  death.  The  great  majority  of  oflen- 
dera  expiated  their  crimes  by  imprisonment.  The  Keport  does 
not  present  any  remarkably  salient  points. 

Thx  Methopolitan  (London)  Police. — ^The  sums  received 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  the  year  ended 
December  81,  1866,  amounted  to  4.79,717/.  Hi,  9d.,  ind  the 
expenditure  to  4S4,081/.  16«.  Id,,  leering  a  balanee  in  hand 
of  45,635^.  1£«.  The  receipts  on  accoant  of  the  Police 
Superannuation  Fund  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
61,686/.  Sa.  2rf. ;  and  the  balance  of  government  tlock  to 
32,916/.  13*.  6d. ;  the  receipts  for  the  service  of  the  police 
courts  amounted  to  67,871/.  19«.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
67,006/.  13«.  54.,  leaving  a  balance  of  86&/>  ht.  Id.  The 
total  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  force  on  the  lat 
January,  1857,  was  )8  superintendents,  142  inspectors,  681 
seraeants,  and  5066  conataDles — amounting  together  to  5847. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  at  being  able  to  state  that  the 
prisons  have  been  distributed  into  new  districta,  in  coine- 
quence  of  the  Beformatory  Schools  being  placed  under  the 
Supervision  of  one  Inspector.  They  will  in  fatnie  be  as 
follows  :— 

1.  Southern  district,  including  the  counties 
formerly  comprehended  under  the  "  Home 
District,"   and   nine    other  southern 

counties  J.  Q.  Peny,  Esq. 

2.  Midland  district,  inclading  the  mid- 
land counties  and  North  Walea.   .       .  H.  P.  Youles,  Ssq. 

3.  Northern  district,  including  Scotland 

and  the  five  northern  counties  of  England.  Sir  John  Kincaid. 

4.  The  Beformatory  Schools  of  England 

and  Scotland  Bev.  Syd.  Tomer. 

There  is  no  change  made  in  tbci  convict  department,  which 
remains  nnder  the  management  of  Colonel  Jebb,  Oapt  O'Brien, 
and  Oapt.  Oambier. 

From  2H«  Pkilanthropiai  for  May,  we  take  the  following  in* 
teresting  facts  regarding  the  progress  made  in  niging  upon  the 
attention  of  theoountry,  the  necessity  for  Befbgesand  Industrial 
Sehoola  for  giris.  In  the  Becord  to  our  Decenber  number 
we  gave  some  moat  important  details  of  the  opening  of  the 
Uassaofansetts  State  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and  we  regret 
to  find  that  although  we  are,  in  these  kingdoms,  learning  the 
value  of  such  Institutions,  yet  we  are  far,  very  {ax  hdiind 
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America  in  this  most  importaut  development  of  active  philan- 
thropv — that  is,  if  what  so  materiallj  concerns  us  all  can  be 
considered  philaiithropjr. 

FeUALB  KEIK)HUA.TORr. 

Amid  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  Boys'  Reformatories,  girUare  ia  dan- 
ger of  being  forsotteti.  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote's  Reformatory  at 
Pynes  seems  to  have  led  to  theextensiooof  similar  help  to  girls.  On 
Hondayt  l6th  March,  an  interestiog  scene  was  exhibited  by  the  lajr- 
ing  of  the  foundatioQ-stone  of  a  new  llerormatorjr,  in  a  Ur^e  and 
eligible  field  in  St.  Sidwell,  Exeter,  intended  for  girls,  amid  a  larjp 
concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  city  of  Exeter  and  tft 
county  of  Devon.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  mayw 
l£xeter,Mr.  W.  Buckingham,  and  at  its  conclusion,  the  v^yw 
announoed  that  the  stone  was  duly  laid,  the  spectators  were . 
by  Sir  M.  (High  Sheriff  of  the  counQ),  Mr.  iR..  I" 

mayor  of  Sxeter,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Martin,  and  Sir : 
Nortfacote. 

The  following  reports  of  meetings  held  to  afford  bL^^^ 
to  women  and  girls  willing  to  fly  from  those  "  s^^jRT^^ 
step-mothers,"  the  streets,  will  be  read  with  ple'^^7  ' 
Christians : — 

LondM  Soeutyjor  the  protection  of  young  Femaka^W'^**'^  ^ 
Juvenile  Pri^kitutton.  m 

The  annimsary  festival  of  this  valuable  lrti\^  t* 
the  London  Tavern,  on  the  evening  of  the  s*f#'v  P 
Meebi,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  London  and  ]!liddle8ex,i'3p         , .  , 

After^e  owial  loyal  toasts,  the  chairmar -flf  '^P'*™ 
himself  to  the  advocacy  of  this  Society's  clai»f /« 
terms  of  the  orderly  management  of  the  As^**  Tottenham,  where 
he  was  present  at  t>io  annual  meeting  on  V  i2th  of  August  last, 
and  eulogising  the  benevolent  object  of  tkSociety.  and  the  suecew 
which  It?effi.rts  had  achieved.    We  preWP  *?  '"^J 

sterling  sense  and  touching  pathos  of  hii  nf^.";kVhat  a  TOUecUOT 
nearly^esoo.  was  made  on  the  «y;a8i.7'»  his  Society  is  underrte 
espeaal  patronage  of  His  Royal  High«<^n«  A'**^  "  f/*^ 
establiahVd  twenty  years,  with  the  iW^ct  of  suppressing  imp^ 
houses,  and  saving  young  females  fifteen  years  of »J™ 
threat^ied  ruin.^  Non?  are  adm*  above  that  age.  hut  many 
others  are  recommended  to  the  v«rfs  metropolittin  P^"*"*"*'"?^^ 

Upwards  of 700  AildrenunderdW  of  age  have  ^^^J^^^^ 
ruin  since  the  commencemeot  Ma  Sodety,  and  nearly  400  imp'oper 
hoDses  have  been  suppressed,  flffiere  are  m  the  Asylum  (wj^<*  » 
capaUe  of  aeemodaling  upwWis  of  100  mmatesj  flfty-»*^"  *»!  ^IL 
se«  thne.  In  regard  to  tba/great  majonty  of  these  children,  the 
CMnmitteehaveiSery  reai*^  to  be  enwurapd  ;  there  are  few  that 
have  not  done  weU,'few«^  atill  that  have  '»one  deodedly  Ul.  and 
upon  the  whole,  the  edn^ional  training  adopted  has  been  of  a  most 
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aatiEfactory  character.  This  is  the  more  pleasing,  when  it  is  remem* 
beretl  that  all  the  children  sheltered  by  the  Society  have  been  rescued 
from  a  position  of  incipient  iniquity,  if  not  of  decided  vice.  All  of 
them  were  upon  the  verge  of  a  profligate  life,  and  in  danger  of  be- 
coming adeptsin  wickedness. 

The  Asylum  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  lodiei  every  day  between 
ten  and  four,  except  Sundays. 

The  Committee  state  that  several  of  those  who  were  once  inmates 
of  the  Asylntn  are  now  settled  in  life  and  doing  well ;  that  a  coiiai- 
denible  number  are  in  situations  provided  by  the  charity  :  and  that 
many  have  been  restored  to  their  frieniis ;  most  of  whom  are  pursuing 

>  virtuous  life,  and  maintaininf^  positiona  of  respectability  and  trust. 

Several  have  claimed  and  received  the  reward  for  good  conduct  in 

Mrvice. 

.  The  Asylum  at  Tottenham,  fronting  the  high  road  to  Cambridge, 
u  pUc«d  within  its  own  gromids,  which  comprise  about  three  acres. 
The  village  is  considered  healthy.  The  Asylum  is  remarkably  so,  no 
^ore  thin  258.  per  year  having  been  expended  for  medicine  for 
Bcveiity  chiltiren.  A  large  quantity  of  v^tables  are  grown  in  the 
S^^-  The  playground  is  hirge.  The  bouse  is  commodious  and 
t      vl?**^"  rooms  (thirty-four  in  number)  are  large,  spm^ 

K       jt^^^'y*    '^^^^  "  *  lodge  at  the  entrance  for  the  porter  and 
«5*'^^''         arrangements  of  the  whole  establishments  are, 
as  rar  aa  complete.   There  is  a  matron,  under-matran, 

gOTemes8,«M  usistant. 

At  six  in  morning  a  bell  is  rung  by  the  matron  for  every  girl 
to  rwe  and  t'"^  In  a  few  minutes  a  monitor  cornea  to  the  matron 
for  keys.  TlffrtmuCTS  and  inner  doors  of  the  bouse  are  opened,  and 
sundry  girls  ar»(iuititly  occupied,  lighting  fires,  sweeping,  and  pre- 
parmg  breakfastX  Mier  breakfast  the  beds  are  made.  At  half-past 
SIX  a  bell  nngs,  fcid  ^1  the  girls  go  to  the  lavatory  to  wash.  At 
seven  every  girl  is  fcxpccted  to  be  in  the  school-room  ready  for  mor- 
ning worship.  rhA>»\,  are  called  over  and  inspected,  a  hymn  ia 
sung,  a  chapter  read,\art,l  praye„  Every  one  in  the  house 

18  expected  to  be  present  at  family  worship.  At  half-past  seven  the 
girls  assemble  in  the  dini„g.room  for  breakfast,  each  having  six 
ounces  of  bread  and  butter,  anj  a  pint  of  cocoa.  (This  meal  is  taken 
as  are  all  the  others,  in  the  pre«nce  of  one  of  the  matrons,  or  assist- 
ant teacher.)  After  -breakfest  about  fifteen  of  the  moet  efficient  girls 
(the  aervanu  fiir  the  time)  ar6  distributed  over  the  premises,  in  the  dif- 
frrent  departments  of  waahingVcooking,  and  cleaning.  The  rest  amuse 
themselves  in  the  achool-roonK  or  playground,  till  a  quarter  after 
Mine,  when  the  achool-beU  niig8,Vndat  half-pattt-nine  its  duUes  com- 
mence, and  are  carrie*!  ou  till  thAti,«  dinner  bell  rings  at  half-past 
twelve.  At  a  quarter  to  one  the  c&iMttn  dine ;  beef,  or  mutton,  or 
soup,  with  vegeubles,  constitute  theXfood.  Play  till  two.  In  school 
again  from  two  till  half-past  four.  A*  flye  a  bell  Mmmona  them  to 
tea,  each  girl  having,  as  in  the  morning,  ounces  of  bread  and  but- 
ter and  a  pint  of  cocoa,  which  is  soiiietinet  changed  for  coffee  or  tea. 

The  dinners  vary  according  to  adieuw  table.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  divine  service  in  the school-nwWfrom  six  toaeven.  But 
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on  theother  ey&tings  the  girls  are  alloweil  to  amuse  themselves  with 
their  gardeut  or  iiMdIn,  as  they  please,  till  the  bell  rings  for  (kmWj 
worship,  after  which  a]l  but  about  four  go  to  rest.  The  girls  who  are 
in  school  for  the  time  being,  and  not  empkiyed  on  doineatic  work, 
have  the  miliments  of  a  goml  and  useful  education  imparted  to  tbetn, 
beside  which  they  do  the  whule  of  the  washing  and  needlework  for 
the  establishment,  both  making  and  repairing. 

On  Sunday  everything  is  very  quiet,  no  work  is  done  that  can  be 
avoided ;  a  cold  dinner  u  provided.  Divine  service  from  eleven  till 
.  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  six  to  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Scripture  reading  classes  in  the  afternoon  conducted  or  inspect- 
by  the  governess  ;  but  in  the  intervals  the  children  have  the  op[K>rtu- 
nity  of  walking  in  the  playground,  and  singing  or  reading  as  they 
choose,  but  they  have  always  the  assistant  teacher  with  them  when 
thegoverness  is  not  present. 

Futy-.eight  females,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  now  fed,  clothed, 
and  educated,  and  fitted  for  respectable  servitude  in  the  Asylum  at 
Tottenham.  Numerous  applications  are  continually  being  made,  hut 
no  more  can  be  recnved  for  want  of  funds.  The  Seer«tarr,  James 
Beard  Talbot,  asks  "  Shall  these  young  creatures  continue  in  sin*  or 
ahill  the  committee  be  encouraged  by  liberal  coatributions  to  rescue 
from  ruin  those  who  are  asking  day  after  day  for  admbnion 

The  office  of  the  Society  is  28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

TVouiin^  Refuge  for  Destitute  Oirls,  I,  Lisaonntreet,  New  Road. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Institution  on  Fri- 
day, April  Slth  when  the  annual  report  was  read.  This  Refuge, 
oomroenced  seven  ^eara  ago,  was  one  of  the  first  opened  to  admit 
young  girls,  who,  either  from  utter  destitution^  the  d^ravity  of  their 
parents,  or  their  own  ill- conduct,  would  be  Iwt  but  tot  such  a  borne 
and  moral  and  religious  training  is  is  provided  ibr  them  there.  The 
report  says: — 

iu  the  general  order  and  good  management  of  the  Institution  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  this  last  year  ;  for  which  credit  is  due 
to  our  eiurellent  matron,  who  has  had  the  care  of  it  during  that  time ; 
and  as  her  heart  is  so  fully  in  the  work^  successful  results  may  be 
pected.  She  and  the  assistant  teacher  (the  latter  has  been  working 
faithfully  and  peraeveringly  in  the  Kefuge  for  more  than  four  years), 
have  both  gained  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  girls,  whose 
bright  countenances  are  expressive  of  the  happy  life  they  spend 
here.  Amongst  many  other  excellent  plans  suggested  by  the  matron, 
one  has  been  carried  into  execution,  respecting  the  girls  going  out  to 
service.  When  they  leave  the  Refuge  for  this  purpose,  everything 
needed  in  the  way  of  clothing  is  provided  for  them ;  but  in  order  to 
teach  them  habits  of  independence  and  honesty  they  are  expected,  as 
they  receive  their  wages,  to  repay  the  committee  the  sum  spent  in 
theiroutfiu  This  arrangement  haaansweredadmirahly ;  and  during 
the  year  llA  16'.  has  been  repaid  by  the  girls  gone  to  service.  By 
straw  bonnetmaking  tii.  17>.  hasbeen  mlised  this  year ;  and  9/<  Ite. 
10(/.  by  needlework;  making  the  sum  of  16f.  9f.  KM.  by  industrial 
work.   More  might  be  done  in  this  way;  but  as  the  girls  have  to 
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make  all  their  own  dothing  and  bonneti,  thoe  ii  not  muA  time  finr 

oiher  work. 

At  the  com  men  cement  of  the  year  there  were  thir^  three  btIs  in 
the .  iDititation.  Admitted  durine  the  year,  twenty-^iiiie ;  feft  far 
iorrloef  fifteen ;  truufenedtoanotoer  Renig^  ope;  retomed  to  tfccir 
iUendif  nine;  given  baek  to  the  mimionerj  who  Iwonght  her,  tme ; 
in  the  eougnmptive  hoipitftlj  one;  died,  one ;  number  of  girls  left  Id 
the  Refuge  at  the  dote  of  the  year,  thirty-fimr.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  have  been  admitted  since  the  opoiing  of  the  Institatiin. 

The  Institntion  hss  lately  received  a  gmt  iran  GoTemmcnt  ^ 
167^,  which  coven  about  a  fourth  of  the  expensea.  The  Committee 
hope  that  friends  and  subscribers  will  atiU  conttoue  tbdr  aid  as  ber^ 
tofore,  espedally  as  the  grant  of  5oL,  which  the  Ragged  Sdtod 
Union  has  kindly  given  until  now,  has  been  neecMirily  withdrawn, 
on  account  of  the  low  state  of  their  funds. 

The  ladies  of  the  Committee  would  take  this  oppoitnnity  to  ex- 
press their  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Malton,  who  has  most  kmdly  and 
genmiufily  given,  not  merely  his  medical  services,  but  even  a  large 
portion  o£  mcdidne  that  has  been  needed,  gratnitonaly  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Refuge — giving  close  and  emstant  attentim  when  any  maaoM 
ease  (rf  illneaa  has  ocrarred. 

As  long  as  there  are  auy  audi  poor  outcast  girls  in  onr  streets  and 
at  onr  very  doors  perishing  for  want  of  a  bdnii^f  loving  band,  snrdy 
ndther  tbiose  who  oontribute  money,  nor  tliose  who  give  thdr  time 
and  labour  in  carryii^  out  this  means  fvt  their  name,  will  retax  in 
their  efforts.  Tliose  who  have  ndther  money  nor  Ume  to  batow, 
may  give  their  prayers,  and  for  this  last  and  beMt  gift  the  Conmittee 
would  eqiedallv  entreat  on  behalf  of  these  poor  girls. 

Girls  are  admitted  into  the  Institution  solely  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  which  meets  the  last  Friday  in  every  month,  at  half- 
past  two  o'dock,  and  sutgect  to  the  following  rules : — 

Cases  utterly  destitute,  when  there  are  no  parents,  or  no  friends 
"willing  to  pay  for  their  support,  to  be  admitted  free.  Children  un- 
der eleven  years  of  age  not  admitted  onless  the  sum  of  SJ^  a  year  it 
pdd  for  them.  In  cases  where  there  are  parents  it  is  expected,  when 
possible,  that  they  should  pay  a  weekly  sum  as  their  drcorastanee* 
may  admit.  No  girl  to  be  removed  by  her  parents  or  friends  fmm 
the  Refuge,  but  on  the  days  when  the  Committee  meets.  No  girl 
to  be  allowed  to  go  home  exerting  in  the  ease  of  any  serious  illness 
of  thdr  rdatiTes.  Tlie  friends  are  permitted  to  vidt  the  gUa  on  the 
flret  Monday  of  every  mcmth,  from  four  to  lix  o'dodc  la  die  aflcr- 
noon. 

Application  for  admisdon  of  girls  to  be  made  to  the  Hnwnry  Se- 
cretary of  the  LadiesT  Committee,  Hiss  Barrett,  M>,  Vimpole-stieeL 

These  hcts  speak  for  themaelvea,  but  the  following  able 
article  from  Tfie  Saturday  JUvietPf  for  May  9tbj  1857,  is 
worthy  our  attention : — 

Fnblle  attention  is  just  now  called,  or  recalled,  to  the  subject  of 
Fenitentiaries— or  rather  to  the  necesdty  of  estdiUshiog,  in  a  parti- 
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eulsr  district  of  lioodon,  a  house  or  houses  of  imaiediate  refuge  for 
postitttte^   A  letter  announciog  the  particulars  of  the  scheme  has 
beni  published  in  the  Tiout.   It  is  proposed  to  plant  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  8L  James's  a  refuge  for  vomen  not  of  the  lowest  class — 
in  other  words,  to  deal  exceptionally  with  those  who,  at  all  hours  of 
the  daj  and  oightf  hanot  the  Haymarket  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.  Sndi  a  plan,  merely  as  a  proposition  for  dealing  with  the 
Opprobrinm  of  a  qvartur  of  evil  fame  which  is  in  everjr  way  a  disgrace 
to  our  oiTilieatioQ,  must  meet  with  unqualified  ^proval.    Its  object 
is  sin^  and  narrow — all  that  is  suggested  is  the  humane  and  cliari- 
table  object  of  giving  the  unfortunates  .of  the  streets  a  chance  of 
breaking  through  the  trammels  of  their  miserable  existence.    It  re- 
commends itself  because  it  proposes  but  litUe.    It  oilers  a  chance  to 
those  who  have  nooe ;  and  it  is  idle  to  s&y  either  that  the  offer  will 
not  be  accepted,  or  that  the  opportunity  will  be  abased,  for  all  this 
is  equally  true  of  any  sdieme  of  charity.   It  is  simply  all  that  can  be 
done  with  the  evil  as  it  stands;  and  if  a  single  unfortunate  is  re- 
claimed, enough  is  gained  to  justify  the  experiment.   How  the  pro- 
posed r^nga  is  to  be  conducted,  or  how  it  must  be  connected  with  a 
further  and  more  systematic  course  of  reformatory  training,  and  what 
must  ultimately  bo  done  with  the  refbrmed,  tt  is  premature  to  specu- 
late. All  aueh  sohenee  must  be,  more  or  leai^  unsvstematic  and  ten- 
taiiTe*   They  are  attempts,  and  no  more.    It  we  ao  not  see  our  way 
to  the  end,  or  to  ultimate  success,  or  to  great  results,  we  may  at  least 
take  the  first  step.   And,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  what  is  now  proposed 
is  sensible  enough.    It  is  rifht  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  classes  of 
unfortunates — the  f>ort  of  home  offered  to  the  haunters  of  Batcltffe 
and  Whitech^l  must  be  repulsive  to  the  visitors  of  casinos  and 
dancing  saloons.    It  is  right  also  that  the  door  to  reformation  should 
be  open  as  wide  as  possible.    Women  of  this  unhappy  class  are  sub- 
ject to  the  most  violent  and  sudden  emotions,  for  good,  it  may  be,  as 
for  evil.    Impetuous  and  wayward  in  their  passions,  it  is  the  premier 
poM  in  returning,  as  in  sinning,  which  tells.    A  house  of  reception, 
open  ni^t  and  day,  without  a  single  formality,  and  without  giving 
the  repentant  applicants  time  to  think,  is  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  class.    Waiting  for  the  next  Board-day— be  it  at  the 
Magdalen  or  the  wwkhouse — has  oonsigned  many  a  woman  to  the 
streets,  and  many  a  man  to  the  hulks,   "  Anywhere,  uiywhere,  out 
friT  this  lift,"  U  a  thoi^ht  which  is  easily  suggested,  and  as  easily  dis- 
miawd.   Whatwelikfl  in  the  proposed  refiwe  is,  that  it  is  not  a  whole 
and  oomplete  aoheme— that  it  does  not  aim  high,  does  not  claim  to  be 
amisriont  doee  not  propose  to  regenerate  or  to  reform  society,  or  to 
oope  witii  Uie  diffiued  and  diffiouTt  problem  of  modern  civilized  life. 
It  offiars  a  plank  to  the  drowning,  a  chance  to  the  lost,  and  goes  no 
Airther. 

We  say  this  because,  in  writing  or  reading  interesting  essays  on 
the  causes  of  our  present  social  state,  or  on  the  latent  means  of  cor- 
recting its  evils,  we  run  the  risk  of  lightly  estimating  immediate  and 
paramount  duties.  If  we  trace  the  t>ubject  too  far  backward,  and 
spend  our  time  in  lamenting  that  our  girls  are  not  better  taught,  or 
that  our  civilieation  tends  to  discourage  early  marriages,  we  forget 
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what  in  our  first,  perhaps  exclusive,  concern — those  who  are  perisfaii^« 
body  and  sou},  in  Windmill-street  and  the  Haymarket.  If  ve  look 
beyond  the  class  of  unfortunates  now  before  our  eyes*  experience, 
reason,  statistics,  and  balf-a-'handred  other  cold  and  benumbinf^  con- 
clusions about  supply  and  demand  and  the  world's  history,  nill  per- 
haps bring  ds  to  the  conclasion  that  the  work  is  a  Bisypbian  one — 
that  we  may  always  be  beginning  it,  but  never  inakiiw  much  impres- 
rion  on  the  profligacy  and  misery  of  great  towns.  Tfiii  is  true  ;  mod 
because  it  is  tme«  we  must  cheerfblly  resigo  onrwlvee  to  the  iniper- 
fbct  chaTBcter  of  that  little  success  whidi  is  all  that  we  shall  «Ter 
meet  with.  We  may  hope  to  rescue  an  indiridaal  bm  and  there, 
.but  to  look  for  more  than  this  will  be  to  invite  disiqipmntoieiiC 
Undoubtedly  our  school-girls  might  somehow  or  other  be  better 
taught — the  class  of  domestic  servants  might  be  better  tangfat.  It 
ought  not  to  be,  as  it  ia,  theambitionof  children,  and  of  their  motberi 
too,  to  be  milliners  instead  of  cooks.  A  young  couple  of  good  educa- 
tion and  standing  in  society  ought  to  be  rea^  to  begin  lifs  upon  £150 
a  year,  and  to  live  at  Walwortn  instead  of  Tybumia.  But  the  fmc- 
ticat  result  of  these  edifying  homilies  is  to  freeze  the  current  of  charity. 
It  costs  less  to  rait  at  modem  civiltKation  than  to  deal  with  its  results 
— results  .which  all  the  homilies  in  the  world  wilt  not  change.  As 
civilization  advances,  late  marriages  will  become  later;  and  the  dis- 
like to  domestic  service  will  become  greater.  But  all  this  has  bera 
a  long  time  coming  over  us  ;  and  our  social  statCt  not  bMBgAraddea 
growth,  cannot  be  suddenly  remodelled  or  refi»iiied.  Ths  oolj 
consolation  is,  that  we  have  not  those  nnfaedthy  fornu  of  social  Aa- 
oivaniEatlon  which  exists  in  other  coontries,  nether  more  nor  less 
religious  or  conscientious  that  onr  own.  The  opprobrinm  of  London 
is  the  state  of  its  streets,  at  or  even  before  nightfall ;  and  this  is  traced, 
and  with  truth,  to  the  fact  that  our  young  men  do  net  take  to  them- 
selves wives  early  in  life,  imd  that  our  young  women  prefer  needle- 
work to  domestic  service.  But  at  any  rate,  great  as  is  this  social  evil, 
we  are  not,  as  in  France,  brought  to  that  condition  in  which — early 
maniages  being  perhaps  more  gainst  the  tendency  of  society  than 
among  ourselves — concubinage  is  considered  a  legitimate  instituUoB, 
and  the  union  ofgruette  and  cTerK  is  recognised,  and  rather  sanctioned 
than  otherwise.  Nor,  as  in  America,  have  we  exchanged  the  home 
of  marriage  for  the  boarding-house  life.  These  are  actual  forms 
evil  as  baa  oa  that  greatest  vice  of  social  life  in  England  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  perhaps  even  worse.  And  i^ain,  we  have  been  told 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure;  but— to  pass  over  the  ugly  fact 
that  the  prevention  sng^ested  is  distant,  difficult*  and  perhaps  unat- 
tunable — we  are  apt,  in  our  ^leculations  about  prevention*  to  forgot 
the  dutpr  of  cure. 

But  IS  prevention  altogether  nnatt«nable?  Or,  because  we  deem  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  rait  ^unst  a  social  state  which  has  been  the  slow 
and  gradual  result  of  a  thousand  causes,  not  all  of  them  altogether  to 
be  condemned — for,  to  take  a  single  ezamploi  late  nuurriagee  even 
have  a  respectable  aspect  and  purpose — are  we  to  do  nothing 
with  our  streets?  We  do  not  choose — it  is  not  the  English  habit — 
to  dea]  with  or  to  recognise  prostitution  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to 
idlow  things  to  continue  as  they  are  ?   Very  grave  and  though tfnl 
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writers,  by  no  means  given  to  unrealities  or  to  sentiuientaHsDi— < 
authorities  in  morals  and  in  medidne— assure  as  that  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  the  regulation  of  prostitution  is  a  soeial>  sanitarj,  and  religious 
gain.  Nor  is  it  foreign  to  English  expMienee.  In  the  dark  ages 
**th8  stews'*  were  under  polioe  control  hnre  in  London ;  and  to  say 
that  this  recognition  of  e?U  is  a  disgrace  to  a  OluisUan  ua- 
tioD  is  mere  nonsense.  We  no  more  legalize  prostitutioD  bj  deal, 
ii^  with  it  than  we  Encourage  thieving  by  trying  to  prevent  it. 
Without  going  to  the  extent  of  recommendii^  medical  surveillance 
as  on  the  Continent — thoagh  this  is  by  no  means  the  failure  which 
is  commonly  asserted — we  must  say  that  more  could  be  done  by  a 
judioions  use  of  police  regulations  in  our  streets  than  is  attempted. 
We  have  every  evil  which  disgraces  Continental  capitals,  and  we 
have  that  horrible  life  in  the  streets  which  is  a  speciality  of  London. 
We  have  the  counterpart  of  the  lorettet  of  Paris — we  have  our 
Jardin  MeMUe^  and  something  worse,  in  our  Casinos  ;  and  we  have, 
in  addition,  what  is  worse  than  all  these  put. together.  We  have 
the  open  hideous  abomination  which  makes  our  streets  such  as  no 
other  capital  in  the  world  would  tolerate.  That  is*  we  have  all  Uie 
licence  of  the  Continent  with  none  of  its  checks.  Not  that  this  is  not 
felt.  The  St.  James's  vestry  eotnplains  of  the  state  of  the  Hay- 
market,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Marylebone  complain  of  a  notorious 
street  near  the  New-road  ;  but  Oownittt^^street  and  Scotland- 
vard  are,  or  affect  to  be,  powerless.  All  tSut  we  urge—and  it  is 
but  littl^is,  that  if  there  must  be  street-walkers,  there  is  no  no. 
ceaiit^  that  street- walking  should  be  such  as  it  is.  Without  recom- 
mending severity,  or  an  undue  interference  with  this  evil,  it  is  so 
clearly  on  the  increase  that  it  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  unque»- 
tionable  that  our  streets  sf  e  worse  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
We  believe  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore safely  think  of  prohibitory  checks.  And  without  going 
into  the  question  of  where  lies  the  guilt  of  originating  the  olass  of 
unfortunates,  this  in  undeniable — that  for  one  man  wtio  voluntarily 
seeks  the  haunts,  and  tfae  vicUms  or  instruments,  of  depravity,  half- 
a-dozen  are  temiitod  into  sin  by  the  licence  of  our  streets. 

On  the  desiraoleness  of  increasing  the  number  of  Housea_  of  Be- 
fuge,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  a  statement  of  the  Committee  of 
the  London  Penitentiary  Assooiation.  **  It  seems  that  no  less  than 
thirty-six  applications  for  admission  to  some  such  asylum  were  made 
at  the  office  of  the  Institution  alone,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
refused  at  the  existing  House  of  Refuge,  for  want  of  room.  Ei^t 
were  not  agun  heard  of  after  iheir  first  application — a  circumstance 
which  proves  that  if,"  as  we  have  ai^ued,  "  aid  be  not  given  when 
it  is  first  asked,  it  is  often  not  sought  ^un." 

These  eloquent  observations^  are  as  true  as  they  are  just,  but 
there  is  another  class  of  women  who  require  Hefuses,  not  from 
a  sinful  life,  but  from  the  temptations  to  it — we  allude  to  the 
female  workers  in  factories.  It  is  admitted,  and  deplored  on 
all  sides,  that  siuce  the  abolition  of  the  horrors  disclosed  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  in  Mines,  FactorieSj  vith  their 
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heterogeneous  associations  of  ^ood  and  bad.  vicioQs  and  inno- 
centj  are  a  Fruitful  rource  of  vice ;  'but  doabtlesa,  mauj,  verj 
maDy>  of  the  evils  arising  from  unavoidable  necessity  would  be 
counteracted  if  the  girls  were  taught  « hat  family  dutiea  and 
domestio  comfort  are,  and  if  those  of  their  own  aex,  placed  by 
PMmdence  in  the  higher  range  of  fortune,  aided  in  developing 
the  good  qualities  of  the  w^l-disposed  women  and  ^rls  en- 
gaged in  factory  labor.  .  To  teach  them  what  home  u,  with- 
out its  jarringB  and  its  aouabbles,  as  the  poor  too  often  only 
know  it,  would  eridenlly  be  a  grand  movement  in  tiie  true 
direction.  "Das  Noth  lehrt  beten,"  says  Schamissoj  and  cer- 
tainly want  doesi  to  some  minds,  and  ought  to  all,  to  t«ach 
prayer,  but  in  the  wretched  state  of  ignoranoe  of  temponl  mod 
eternal  truths  in  which  but  too  many  of  oor  Victory  operativei 
are  buried,  want  or  labor  teach  nothing  but  gniltinesa.  Home 
is  no  home;  there  are  few  pleasures  attaching  themselves  to  it, 
and  no  recollectioiu,  save  a  childhood  of  sorrow  and  a  girlhood 
of  social  slavery.  Goethe  told  the  story  of  many  a  fall  when 
be  made  poor  MaiyarM,  relating  her  domestio  hard^ips,  ac- 
claim— 

"  Our  humble  household  is  but  small. 

And  I,  alas  1  must  look  to  all. 

We  have  no  maid,  and  I  may  scarce  avail 

To  wake  so  early  and  to  sleep  so  late ; 
And  then  my  motna  is,  in  each  detail. 

So  accurate." 

To  meet  such  evils  as  we  have  here  indicated,  the  institution 
of  which  the  following  is  a  prospectus,  has  been  founded 
FACTORY  GIRLS'  HOME. 

It  IB  proposed  to  ojkd  a  Factobt  OiRLa*  Horn,  in  Birmingham, 
in  the  courtie  of  the  losuing  Spring,  which  shall  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing advantaffea : — 

UU  A  comfortable  and  respectacle  lodging,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  payment,  for  female  Orphans,  and  other  Girln,  whose  pareati  do 
not  live  within  reach  of  their  several  places  of  work. 

2nd.  The  means  of  acqnirinff  that  domestic  knowledge  of  which 
factory  Girls  are  often  so  entirdy  destitate. 

3rd.  The  anpertntendenee  and  truning  of  the  Inmates  in  morals 
and  religion,  by  a  Lady  in  every  way  eompetant  to  the  task. 

This  underUUog  U  propoaed  with  a  view  to  obviate,  in  some 
degree,  th«  danger  to  which  young  women  working  in  Kactories  are 
exposed,  especially  those  who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  homes  are 
at  a  distance  from  their  employment ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Insti. 
tution  may  become  self-sapportiog,  and  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
est^lisbmmti  of  a  similar  nature. 
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The  erring  evil  of  our  luge  towua  ts  being  met  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  parts  of  England,  hj  the  establishmeDt  of  Penitential  iea  ; 
but  as  the  temptation*  peooliar  to  factory  life  doubtletg  ai^^ent 
thift  tad  necessit;,  something  m»j  perhapat  with  Ood'i  blessing,  be 
effected  in  the  waj  of  prevention,  bj  offering  belter  to  the  weak, 
refuge  to  the  friendless,  and  protection  and  Kind  guidanoe  to  all. 

The  Factobt  Hohe  will  be  cooducted  by  a  Lady,  who,  being 
deeply  interested  in  this  undertaking,  will  devote  to  it  her  time  and 
attention  gratuitously.  It  will  be  needful  that  she  should  be  assiited 
by  a  bead  servaDt*  competent  to  inrtmot  the  Oirls  in  household 
workf  oof^do^  tm.  Tut  no  ftature  of  a  home  may  be  w&nting,  it 
ia  also  propoead  to  take  two  or  three  very  young  Orphan  Gbildrca 
into  the  house* — experience  having  shown  that  nothing  so  elevates 
the  character  of  a  woman,  and  preserveB  her  fVom  levity  of  diapori- 
tum,  as  assodatim  with  childhood.  The  realisation  of  this  object 
must  neeessarilv  depend  ou  the  subscriptions  of  the  charitable. 

A  house  has  oeen  provided,  and  gratuitooa  medical  attedaace  pro- 
iniaedi~-4iut  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect,  about  iBlOO  will  be  ream- 
red  for  w^;es,  Airnitnr^  and  incidental  expenaaa.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  this  sum  by  the  oontiibudoua  of  those  who  mayiq^jiroTe  of  the 
object  in  view.   

We  have  received  two  papers,  writes  The  PhUanthmpiit,  from  M. 
Ducpetiauz,  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Oongr^  International  de  Bienfu- 
sance*'  wbicb  show  that  our  neighbours  are  alire  and  doing  ia  the  great 
social  questions  of  the  day. 

It  was  decided  at  the  "  Congrds  International  de  Bienfaisance" 
at  Brussels,  in  September,  1856,  to  hold  permanent  sittings;  and 
after  interchange  of  correspondence,  it  has  been  resolved  that  the 
second  session  of  the  Congrdu  shall  take  place  in  I657#  at  Franc- 
fort-on.the-Mune,  the  situation  of  which  dQr  will  fanlitate  the  re- 
union of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Frakfort  has  undertaken  the  dutv  which  is  thus  impo- 
sed, highlv  appreciating  the  honour  which  this  choice  confers  upon  it. 

There  has  Men  formed  among  its  inliabitantt  a  committee  of 
organisation,  which  in  connexion  with  the  committee  at  Brusseb, 
has  lud  down  the  following  programme  of  question*,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  Hu  next  assembly : — 

FIBST  SECTION. 

"BnHrAlSANCfi." 

1 .  Objects  and  lunlts  of  pnblio  relief.  The  results  of  the  "  work- 
house system." 

2.  Domeatic  economy — means  of  amelioratii^  and  securing  the 
future  prospects  of  servants  of  both  sexes. 

3.  Co.operation  of  employers  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  their  workpeople.  Benevolent  ana  prudential  institutions  in 
connexion  with  industrial  and  i^^cultural  establishmmta. 

4.  Means  ofremedyingtheabuseofstrongdrink,andof  arresting  the 
pRwress  of  intemperance. 

Second  section. 

<•  EDOCiTlON." 

1.  Means  of  encouraging,  perfecting,  and  extending  popular  in> 
atrucUon  and  education.  Compulsory  attendance  at  schools. 
Combination  of  school  iolbtriiction  with  Bppreotioesbip.  Patron- 
age of  ^prentices. 
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2.  Infant  edacatton — aaylunuorffuardian  schools — infant  goardiaos. 

3.  Org&iusatiooofelem«ntaT7,inaiutrial,anda^cultaraledacstioD. 

THIRD  SECTION. 
"CBiMMAi.  uroaM." 
1.   Physical  and  moral  remits  of  the     cell  lystem"  io  Tariotu 
countries. 

3.    Limits  of  the  application  of  such  a  sjstem. 

3.  "  Tickets-of-leave" — if  admissible,  on  what  condition  ? 

4.  State,  progress,  and  results  of  reformatory  institationi  tar  joang 
criminals,  mendicants,  &o.,  in  diifoent  countries. 

The  Oongrees  will  open  on  llondi^,  14th  September,  1857.  at 
eleren  in  the  momiag ;  and  commnnications  maj  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  at  Frankfort,  M.  k  DoeUur  G.  FawwtfrByjp,  Hod^ 
ttrau»»  Ifo.  4,  PratnefifFt-wT'le  Maina. 

It  will  he  observed  that  each  section  is  replete  wiUi  topios  neces- 
sarily of  the  deepest  interest  to  those  for  whose  espedal  beoe6t 
'*  Thb  Pbii.anthbopist*'  has  been  andertaken  >  and  we  nope  to  loake 
satisfkctorjr  arrangements  for  recording  the  results  of  this  rery 
ioterestinr  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  on  sound 
uid  well-digested  principles*  Oar  continental  neighbours  are  evi- 
dently not  aiEposea  to  overtook  the  baneful  influence  of  intoziealion, 
as,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  separarte  matter  for  conference  in  the 
first  section,  we  observe  that  M.  Dutrone,  one  of  the  Assembly,  and 
honorary  councillor  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Amiens,  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  "  bureau"  of  the  Congress  a  gold  medal  of 
the  value  of  300  francs  (122.  lOi  )  which,  at  the  next  session,  should 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  cause t  and  reniU 
of  bitemperaacei  mth  a  view  io  the  meant  o/pmentmg  and  ambalimg  it. 

This  offer  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  ABSMnbly  in  1656*  the 
*'  bureau"  in  execution  of  Uie  office  which  has  been  confided  to  it, 
appeals  to  persons  disposed  to  co-operate.  It  wonld  indicate  as 
appropriate  for  diseusuon  the  project  for  solution  ioMrted  in  pa^ 
21  to  26,  as  well  as  the  report  presented -by  the  special  commiastoo 
charged  with  the  examination  of  the  question  of  "  strong  drink''  in 
the  sitting  of  16th  September,  1856,  pages  287  to  307  of  the  pnb. 
lisfaed  account  of  the  debates  of  the  Congress  (I  st  vol.). 

The  greatest  liberty  is,  nevertheless,  left  to  writers  in  treating  of 
the  question,  the  preceding  being  indicated  rather  as  ituggesUons. 

Without  neglecting  moral  considerations,  attention  should  be 
given  to  statistics — to  economical  calculations^to  facts  drawn  from  the 
practice  and  experience  of  different  countries — the  necessity  and  pro- 
bability of  curing  a  veritable  social  plague  which  incessantly 
threatens  the  health  and  the  morality  of  the  working  claiiseB,  destroy- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  that  which  should  be  the  people's  foQd. 
Among  the  remedies  the  writer  will  have  to  consider  those  of  moral 
order,  which  find  place  under  the  term  "  voluntary  abstinence,"  and 
those  of  legistaHve  or  eoereive  order,  which  would  end  in  the  iater- 
dietiont  more  or  less  absolute,  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink. 

The  essays  most  be  addressed,  post  free,  befbre  the  15th  July, 
1857,  to  the  secretary  of  the  CougrLis  International  de  Bienfaisan^ 
M.  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  22,  Rue  des  Arts,  Bruxelles.  According  to  the 
wish  of  the  donor  of  the  prize,  the  essays  roust  be  written  in  the 
French  language,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  note  con* 
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Uiniog  the  name  of  the  author,  and  endorsed  with  the  motto  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  worli. 

The  bareaa  of  the  Coogren  will  name  the  adjudicators,  and  will 
take  the  meaaures  neoessar;  to  aeeure  the  report  of  the  result  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Frankfort  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  sesuons 
on  the  14th  September,  1857. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  reformed  juveniles  ?  is  about  as 
great  a  puzzle  as  was  the  What  shall  we  do  with  our  raw 
materials?  of  the  Dancing  Aftuier  in  Dombey,  to  Mr.  TooU. 
Toois  said,  "cook  'em  butwe  cannot  cook  our  juveniles;  some 
will  fall  into  bad  habits  if  set  free  in  England,  who  would  do 
well  if  sent  abroad ;  and  emigration  is  the  grand  and  sure 
specific  if  we  could  only  manage  it. 

The  following  most  important  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed 
by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Sydney,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  its  University,  to  the  Bev. 
B.  N.  Russell,  has  been  published  in  7%e  Lam  Amandnent 
Journai. 

Bwdtampton  Senary,  Stony  Stra^rd, 
24th  Febnutnf,  1667. 
Dear  Sis — I  send  you  a  letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Befonnatorj  Union  at  Bristol,  last  year.  It  was  intended  to 
be  made  public,  but  did  uot  reach  in  time.  The  writer.  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Sydney,  will 
shortly  be  in  England  again,  and  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
friends  of  the  Reformatory  Uoion  in  carrying  out  his  suggestions,- 
which  seem  to  be  most  valuable  and  deserving  to  be  made  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  Law  Amtadmmt  Jonntal. 

Yours  fatthfuIlT, 

B.  Nobhets  Bcssell. 

a.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

20,  King-itreet,  St.  Jama's, 
August  19,  1856. 

Mt  Dear  SiR' — I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  I  cannot  possibly  attend 
the  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Bristol,  on  Wednesday ;  and 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  now  briefly  convey  in 
writing  what  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
stating  at  length,  bad  I  had  an  opportunity  of  htang  present  at  tiie 
meeting  above  referred  to. 

Sympathising,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  with  the  olgects  of  the  Befor- 
matory  Society,  I  would  ^adly  give  my  aid  and  endeavour  to  secure 
that  of  my  friends  in  promotmg  the  settlement  of  the  bojs  in  the 
colony  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  connected.  My  plan 
would  simply  be,  to  find  masters  ready  to  receivs-an  i^prentices,  on 
agricultural  and  sheep  establishments,  boys  who,  after  a  certain  pro- 
bation here,  would  be  willing  or  to  whom  it  might  be  held  out  as  a 
reward  to  be  permitted — to  emigrate.  To  carry  out  such  a  plan 
systematically,  1  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  committees  at 
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Sydney  uid  at  Moreton  Bay,  to  eo>operat«  with  a  committM  in  Loo* 
don ;  that,  through  the  agencv  of  the  formoTf  persMU  willing  to 
receive  lads  as  apprentices  should  make  their  application  j  and  that 
it  ahoold  be  the  duty  of  the  board  in  Loudon  to  malie  the  necmnry 
arraogements  for  indenturing  and  forwarding  the  boys  to  the  oaloay. 
The  expense  of  the  passage  should,  I  think)  b«  defrayed  by  the 
masters,  and  should  be  considered  as  an  aSooatee  of  wages.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  should,  I  think,  not  exceed  two  years  ■  and 
the  amount  of  wages  not  be  more  than  £15  a  year,  oat  of  which 
the  passage-money  iihoald  be  dednoted — the  master,  of  conrae,  find- 
ing the  boy  board  and  lodging. 

This  system  of  apprentioeihip  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  smtafale,  reference  bring  bad  to  the  social  condition  of  the  boys, 
both  here  and  in  the  oolony.  No  colonist  would  expend  a  mm  of 
i:l5  or  X16  in  defraying  the  passage  of  a  aerrut,  niUeM  awnred  of 
his  labour  fbr  a  auSoimt  period  to  nimbwrse  him  for  the  ootlay. 
On  the  other  hud,  looking  at  the  low  caste  of  the  han  at  the  perira 
of  their  emigration,  their  liability  to  relapse  into  old  habits  if  not 
placed  under  some  sort  of  surTelllance,  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  eertainiy  of  their  having  a  home  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival 
in  the  colony,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  every 
respect  desirable  for  the  boys'  sake  aa  well  as  the  masters',  that  they 
should  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  such  a  system.  I  assume 
that  a  guarantee  would  be  afforded  in  the  character  and  pootimi  of 
the  committee,  both  in  Sydney  and  London,  that  the  boys  would  only 
be  indentured  to  respectable  masters.  I  should,  as  a  general  rol^ 
advise  their  distribution  in  conntrv  districts,  on  ihe^  farms  or  agri- 
cultural establishments,  where  they  would  be  detached  from  those 
evil  asaooiations  and  those  ineentives  to  vice,  which  I  lament  to  aay 
exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  laigor  towns  cf  the  colony. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  at  gresont  I  should  go 'into  further 
detidli.  I  will,  however,  communicate  wiA  tikoee  ot  my  friends  who 
are  her«  and  in  tfaa  oolony,  upon  whose  cordial  «Mwer«l30ii  I  think 
1  could  reckon.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  asontain 
whether  the  scheme  generally  is  one  that  meets  with  the  assent  of 
those  most  active  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Before  concluding,  I  most  add  the  expression  of  my  oonrietion. 
that  it  is  indispensable  in  organizing  any  plan  of  em^ation,  that 
there  should,  as  far  as  possible,  he  an  equal  <Ustribatioo  of  the  sexes, 
and  that  concurrently  with  the  sending  out  of  boys,  it  would  be  an 
ol^ect  of  the  last  importance  that  respectable  females,  selected  from 
the  poor-faouHes  or  orphan  asylums,  should  he  enabled  to  reach  the 
colony  under  proper  guardianship.  The  passages  of  these  latter 
might  be  defrayed  from  the  emigratioo  mods  in  the  hands  of 
Qovernment.  I  look  upon  it.  Irrespective  of  all  other  considerations, 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  class  of  youths  sent  oat,  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  make  earl^  marriages,  and  thus  acqoirs  thoss 
domestic  ties  and  feeling  springing  from  the  relation  of  husband  and 
father,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  have  seen  innuneraUs 
instances  of  men  recbdmed  in  the  colony  from  profligacy  and  eriina» 
and  becoming  useftil  and  respectable  men. 
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With  Ttf  J  «arDfi!at  wishes  for  the  successful  working  of  the  truly 
ChrisUiA  and  philwithropic  uodertabing  in  which  ;ou  are  engaged, 
I  l>eg  to  remain*  mjr  dear  Sir, 

Years  very  faithfully, 

C.  NlCHOMOH. 

The  Rev.  fl.  N.  Busselt,  Beachampton  Rectory. 

Aa  we  write  of  boja,  we  are  reminded  of  one  who  has  been 
called  The  Arnold  of  the  Kagged  Schools,  Mr.  William 
Dnver,  who  knows  as  much  Mwai  managing  boys  as  any  dozen 
ordinary  teaoberr.  The  following  it  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Driver's 
style  of  addressing  his  young  operatives  of  the  Baj^d  Factory. 

TO  THB  XDITQE  Or  THK  DAILT  MBWS. 

3iB»— The  favourable  notioe  you  took  on  a  former  occasion  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr,  William  Prlver,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Belredere  Crescent  Beformatory,  enconraffiM  me  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  copy  of  one  given  by  him  on  New  Year's  eve  to  the  inmates 
of  that  iastitution. 

The  friends  preseut  who  heard  it  felt  that  it  might  farniBh  many 
valuable  bints  to  others  similarly  engaged,  and  requested  Mr.  Driver 
if  possible  to  recall  it.  which  he  has  quite  succeeded  In  doing.  A  place 
in  yoi|r  widely  circulated  columns  will  ensure  that  publicity  which 
may  increase  its  nyafulneas^-J  am,  &c., 
Jan.  24  DANIEL  TTELBT. 


AN  ADDRESS.  &c. 
There  are  times  when  anytlung  sud  or  done  is  better  and  longer 
remembered  than  at  others.  I  think  the  last  night  of  the  year  is  one  of 
thoaetiines.  Ton  will  not  soon  forget  tcn^^ht  The  presents  yon  have 
juat  received  will  be  carried  away  with  you  when  you  go  from  here. 
I  dar«  say  you  will  keep  them  for  years,  perhaps  your  whole  life. 
Perhaps  some  new  years,  even  years  and  years  hence,  those  present:* 
will  be  brought  out  and  shown  to  your  children.   The  ught  of  them 
will  h«lp  yon  to  remember  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  1  am  more 
earnest  and  more  careful  in  what  I  am  now  saying  to  you,  becaut^e 
this  is  the  last  new  year's  eve  we  shall  spend  bother.    Even  if  £ 
should  be  alive  another  ;ear,  and  standing  where!  am  now,  I  shall 
be  looking;  into  other  faces  and  speaking  to  other  ears.    Most  of  jou 
will  be  goae  from  us,  and  fighting  your  way  in  the  world  ;  some  of 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  thousands  of  miles  away.    Any  how,  try  and 
get  bold  of  this,  and  let  it  have  its  effect  on  you.    We,  as  we  are 
now,  will  never  meet  agun  on  another  new  year's  eve.    To  most  of 
you  this  is  my  last  new  year's  address,  and  this  is  our  last  new 
year'n  meeting.    I  sud,  just  now,  most  of  you  would  be  out  in  life 
)oon.    Do  you  know  all  that  is  meant  by  those  four  letters  l-i.f-b? 
iVhen  we  aaj  of  a  person,  "  What  sort  of  life  does  he  lead  ?**  we 
nean,  what  are  his  actions  ?   That  ia  one  meadng.   We  use  the 
vard  in  another  sense  when  we  speak  of  a  person  being  alive,  not 
!eAd.    Now  you  dont  want  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  alive.  Tou 
mI  it.     B ut  do  you  feel  this — do  you  feel  that  you  can't  stop  living  ? 
fo,  not  even  by  going  into  the  grave.    Tou  must  live  on  and  on. 
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Tou  mft;  catch  a  fatal  disease.   Tou  maj  droirn  TOurHlf.  Yo« 
tnaj  so  injure  jrour  body  thi^  it  viU  not  hold  lift.   Still  jon  must 
lire.    Ton  ma;  destroy  that  vfaich  bolifa  vonr  lifej  still  you  most 
lire.    Do  jott  wonder  at  this  7    So  do  L    I  can't  make  jou  iinder^ 
stand  it.   1  dont  noderstand  it  myself.    I  beliere  it.   There  are 
thonsands  of  reasons  why  I  should ;  and  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
believe.   Then,  as  yoa  must  live,  whether  you  Uke  it  or  not*  it  is 
wort}i  while  paying  some  attention  to  the  way  you  will  live.    As  ftr 
as  the  grave  your  way  of  life  is  in  yonr  own  hands.    There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  will  force  yon  against  yonr  will  to  be 
either  good  or  bad.  If  you  like  to  waste  your  life  and  make  yourself  a 
nuisance,  you  can ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  living  a 
useful  life  and  dying  beloved.    Now,  then,  what  are  yon  prepared 
to  do  for  the  world  ?    It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  getting 
a  living,  but  what 'are  you  ready  to  give  In  return  for  your  living? 
Listen  to  this.    Before  tou  ask  the  world  to  keep  yon,  you  most 
show  it  that  you  are  wortn  being  kept.    Living  must  not  be  yoor 
first  thought   '*  Take  no  thought  for  your  life  what  yon  sbdl  eat," 
I  am  not  afrud  to  say  those  words.    I  don't  vruA  to  smoothe  tb«D 
over,  either  for  you  or  for  n^self.   I  want  you  to  take  them  as 
they  stand,  and  put  upon  them  the  plainest  meanit^.   If  yon  go  out 
into  the  world  to  try  how  much  you  can  get  out  of      and  how 
little  you  can  give  in' return,  be  sure  it  will  be  down  on  you  some 
day  in  a  way  you  won't  like.   If  you  let  the  world  see  Uiat  you  are  of 
nse  to  it,  you  need  not  fear  for  your  life.    Show  that  your  life  is  of 
value,  and  you  will  And  plenty  to  take  cure  of  it.    Don't  measure 
out  your  services  as  if  yon  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much.  Let 
it  only  be  known  that  you  have  a  clear  head,  an  honest  heart,  and 
ready  hands — that  you  are  willing  to  do  your  best  to  make  the  worid 
better,  and  you  need  not  fear  for  a  chance.    The  world  will  judge 
you  by  the  use  you  are  to  it.   This  ib  all  you  ought  to  aak,  and  it  is 
all  1  should  afk  for  you.   Never  mind  a  knock  or  two.   If  when 
you  are  knocked  you  only  send  out  the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  the 
world  will  be  pleued  to  hear  the  soand.   Dont  try  how  mneb  you 
can  get  out  of  the  world*  hut  how  much  you  can  give  to  it.'  Hy 
boys,  I  do  not  want  to  fi-ighten  yon  j  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
you  are  ^oibg  out  into  a  hard<hearted  wildemesi  of^  a  pl>oe  not 
worlh  living  in.    Don't  think  the  world  was  made  only  to  dig  gfraves 
out  of.    It  really  is  not  a  bit  like  a  wilderness,  and  I  should  be  sorir 
if  you  thought  so.   Don't  be  out  of  heart  at  the  muddles  you  will 
come  across  sometimes,  nor  yet  think  that  any  other  days  were  better 
than  these.    Perhs^M  the  finest  thing  would  be  to  live  when  then 
are  no  muddles,  but  certainly  the  next  best  thing  is  to  live  when  there 
are  plenty,  and  to  have  a  hand  in  clearing  them  away.    You  will 
see  many  things  you  will  tiot  be  able  to  understand.    Yon  may  thick 
some  are  too  rich,  while  others  are  too  poor.    That  some  die  when 
it  seems  &a  if  they  ought  to  live.   Do  not  worry  yoursielvee  about 
this.    Do  not  be  hasty  to  judge,  and  above  all  don't  say  any  of  these 
things  are  wrong.    If  you  could  see  the.  other  side  o1  the  grave  as 
well  as  this,  and  if  you  were  above  all,  and  could  see  everything  at 
once,  you  would  be  better  able  to  judge.   It  is  enough  for  yon  to 
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ttndmtMid  jonmlf  and  jour  own  dvtj.  I  an  not  uymg  it  ii  not 
painftil  to  stand  over  tbe  grsTe  of  father,  mother,  and  fKend.  I  do 
not  sa;  we  should  not  grieve  when,  for  the  last  time,  we  look  on 
those  we  love.  It  is  right  to  grieve,  bnt  grief  must  not  tie  oar  faaoda. 
The  death  of  some  should  make  ns  more  bus;  for  those  who  Uvab 
What  if  we  ourselves  die  to-morrow,  shall  that  hinder  us  from 
VffkioK  to-dajT  ?  It  Is  no  use  spring,  '<  I  will  not  work  to-ila;  be- 
cause r may  die  to-morrow."  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  time 
of  our  death?  That  is  not  our  business.  Our  business  is  the 
W<)rk  of  to*daT.  Do  what  is  right,  day  by  da^,  never  nund  to- 
morrow. Bight  to-day,  right  for  ever.  Now  it  is  time  I  left  off, 
A  new  year  is  ^^9te  vou,  may  it  be  tbe  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
JT^therfess  and  motherless  though  you  be,  you  are  not  alone,  you 
are  not  helpless!  Around  you  are  the  signs  of  the  season  reminding 
os.of  the  birth  of  Christ. '  Let  this  comfort  and  encourage  yoo. 
He  oame  to  bring  eomftirt  and  joy  to  such  as  yon.  But  for  Him 
the  world  would  be  a  wilderness  indeed.  In  Him  alone  is  you^ 
^^ength.  If  you  have  no  more  than  your  own  strength,  you  migbt 
fear  to  enooonter  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  life ;  but  with  such 
help  as  His  you  may  do  anything.  **  The  world  is  His,  and  He  ma<le 
it."  In  all  trouble  think  or  this,  and  never  despair.  He.  your  friend, 
your  helper,  ia  above  all.  *'  In  His  hands  are  all  the  eomers  of  tbe 
•^rth ;  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also." 


JIECENT  VISIT  OF  MONS.  DEMETZ  TO  ENGLAND. 

Upon  this  interesting  viait  the  following  remarks  have  been 
communicated  to  us 

It  ipjBLj  be  agreeable  to  vour  readers  to  Iiave  a  brief  account 
of  Uie  recent  visit  of  M.  Uemetz  to  England,  so  sadly  short- 
.ened  as  it  vaa  hj  tbe  illness  and  death  of  a  near  relative.  It 
will  probab^  be  remembered  that,  when  M.  Deinetz  was  in 
this  country  last  year,  he  suffered  from  a  lameness  t>o  severe  that 
he  was  obliged  to  use  crutches ;  and  we  feel  sure  alt  your  friends 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  recovered  from  his  affliction,  and 
that  his  fbfrmer  state  of  health  appears  completely  restored. 

M.  DoDete  brings  very  pleasant  acconnts  from  M ettray.  The 
colouie  was  pever,  he  considers,  more  prosperous  or  more  hope- 
ful with  regard  to  its  future  existence.  A  large  p(^rtion  of  the 
land  cultivated  by  the  young  colons  lias  lately  been  purchased 
by  the  Soaeiie  Fatemelle  for  the  eotonie  by  means  of  shares, 
Hveca^  of  which  have  been  taken  up  by  his  English  friends — 
a  sonrce  of  much  gratification  to  M.  Demelz.  The  pr^nt 
nuuber  of  youths  at  Mettray  ia  710 ;  1,400  have  already  left 
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the  colonie,  nine-tenths  of  wliom  have  become  honest  and  in- 
dustrious members  of  society. 

M.  Deinetz  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  the  Iiouse  vhich  is  to 
complete  the  buildings  of  Uie  colonie  according  to  its  original 
design.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  Ecole  PreparaiotrCy  that  most 
essential  element  in  his  wonderful  success.  The  new  baflding 
will  be  able  to  contain  llnrty-six  pupils,  in  three  divisions — 
trades,  agriculture,  and  elementary  instruction.  This  enlarged 
accommodation  will  enable  M.  Demetz  to  educate  (as  he  bai 
long  desired)  all  his  assistants  at  Mettraj,  and  thus  to  prevent 
any  from  being  employed  in  ttie  colonie,  on  whose  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  their  calling  lie  cannot  fall/  rely. 

It  may  possibly  interest  your  readers  to  learn  the  gratifving 
manner  in  which  M.  Demetz  obtained  the  money  with  which 
he  is  erecting  the  nenr  building.    A  short  time  since,  a  very 
benevolent  French  gentleman,  who  auiiually  bestows  large  sums 
in  charity,  asked  M.  Demetz's  permission  to  lay  before  bim  a 
scheme  for  profitably  employing  the  pauper  children  of  France. 
He  consented,  a  meeting  was  arranged,  and  three  boors  spent 
in  discussing  the  genUeman's  plan.    On  rising  to  take  leave^ 
he  said  to  M.  Demetz,  "  When  a  man  consults  his  doctor,  he 
gives  him  a  fee;  when  he  consults  his  lawyer,  he  gives  him  a 
f^e.    The  time  which  you  have  bestowed  on  me  is  most  vala- 
able  to  Mettray;  therefore,  you  must  permit  me  to  give  you  a 
fee;'*  and,  putting  a  packet  in  his  hand,  left  the  room.  On 
opening  the  envelope,  M.  Demetz  found  notes  for  6,00Uf. 
(£200).    Shortly  afterwards  the  same  gentleman  visited  Met- 
tray,  spending  some  days  with  M.  Demetz,  and  thoroughlj  in- 
specting the  colonie.    At  his  departure,  he  said  to  him,  "I 
gave  you  a  fee  for  the  theory  of  your  institution ;  yon  have  now 
shown  me  its  practice,  permit  me  then  to  offer  jon  another. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  will  indicate  my  appreciation  of 
practice  above  theory."    At  the  same  time,  placing  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Demetz  a  packet  containing  10,000f.  (£400). 

M.  Demetz  was  only  six  days  in  this  coantry,  but  in  that 
short  space  of  time  he  paid  visits  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  near  Bris- 
tol; LordLeigh,  atStoneleigli,  nearKenilworth;  Mr.  Wheat  Icy 
B..!tHe,  near  Leeds ;  and  the  Monastery  of  Mouut  St.  Bernard's, 
near  A-'^hby-de-la-Zouche ;  besides  seeing  several  of  his  friends 
residing  in  or  near  Loudon.  While  at  Bristol  M.  Demetz 
visited  a  reformatory  for  girls,  lately  established  at  the  Convent 
at  Arno's  Court,  near  that  city,  by  the  munificence  of  a  Catholic 
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gentleman  rending  at  Clifiton.  This  institution,  now  contain- 
ing more  than  sixty  pupils,  is  placed  ander  the  superintendence 
of  the  nans  of  the  Convent.  M.  Demetz  insjiected  the  scho<d 
very  thoroughly,  and  gave  mooh  valuable  information  to  the 
ladies  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  restoratwn  of  their 
pupils  to  a  respectable  position  in  sodety. 

During  his  stay  at  Stonelei^h,  M.  DemeU  viated  the  War- 
wick Workhooae  uid  Institution,  of  course  qnite  new  ,to  him, 
and  appeared  much  struck  by  the  order  and  cleanliness  pre- 
served in  the  presence  of  age  and  helplessness. 

He  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  Warwickshire  Beformatory  Insti- 
tution for  Boys,  and  after  making  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the 
arrangements,  expressed  himself  extremely  pleased  with  the 
establishment.  The  master  of  the  Institution  spent  some  time 
at  Mettray,  studying  under  the  eye  of  M.  Demetz  himself. 
The  last  institntion  visited  in  Warwickshire  was  the  AUesley 
Farm-School  for  Girls,  which  also  met  with  the  approbation  of 
M.  Demetz. 

He  left  Stoueleiah  in  the  evening,  and,  travelling  all  night, 
reached  Mr.  Wheatiey  Balme's  house  next  morning,  and  devoted 
a  considerable  part  of  the  only  day  he  could  spend  with  that 
gentleman  to  the  examination  of  the  neighbouring  reformatory 
school  at  Calder  Farm.  Leaving  Mr.  Wheatiey  Balme*8  house 
(he  same  evening,  M.  Demetz  arrived  next  day  at  Mount  St. 
Bernard's  Monastery,  a  Catholic  reformatoiy  for  boys,  estab- 
lished by  the  brothers  of  that  institution.  Here  he  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  what  he  saw,  and  on  leaving  wrote  the 
following  gratifying  lines  in  the  visitor's  book : — *'Je  suis  venu 
visiter  cette  institution  avec  un  Vif  interStj  et  j'en  sors  avec  une 
vive  emotion,  pr^ssenUnt  tout  le  bien  qui  se  reisers  pour 
Tavenir,  en  ayant  pft  me  convaiucre  de  tout  le  bien  qui  a  d^jft 
et^  obtenu."* 

On  his  arrival  in  London  after  his  rapid  tour,  M.  Demete 
received  a  telegraphic  message,  which  obUged  his  instant  return 
to  Paris.  This  sudden  departure  deprived  the  National  Befor- 
matory Union  of  his  valuable  presence  at  their  meeting,  on  the 
9ih  or  May,  and  also  prevented  hhn  from  fulfilling  other  en- 
gagements. 


"  I  came  hither  greatly  interested  in  the  Inatitation,  and  I  take  leave 
of  it  with  deep  emotioo,  fully  cooTlnced  of  what  it  viU  accomulish  In 
fatura  bjr  that  which  it  has  alreadj  achieved. 
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MonnenT  Demetz  brongbt  with  him  to  I^gland  u  addrw 
from  the  colonists  of  If ettray  to  the  boys  at  Bed  HiH.  It  i* 
the  oomposition  of  the  oolonistfi,  entir^  tbeirsi  no  tnasler  or 
«th<ur  osicer  having  had  anything  vhaterer  to  do  with  it.  A 
IMend,  to  9^om  our  Beebrds  ove  much,  has  proctxred  for  ns 
a  copy  of  this  address,  and  has  kindly  tnnislatea  it.  Befnrn^ 
tb  TOB  original  address  onr  friend  remaps; — "People  may 
Mppese  it  was  toached  up  by  one  of  the  masters.  M.  Demeti 
ttSWired  me  tliat  it  is  the  prodaction  of  the  boys  purely — somo 
of  them,  hovever,  he  says,  'ont  fait  knr  Latinile.'  He  added 
1^  ^e  had  been  aooused  of  injustice  in  subjecting  these  lads 
textile  same  treatment  as  their  companions  in  a  much  lower 
nmk  of  life.  *  Bat,'  said  he,  '  the  greater  their  adraotagei 
bare  been,  the  greater  is  their  crime,  and  it  is  no  iDjustioe, 
therefore,  if  thf^  feel  l^e  penalty  more  severely.*'  The  address 
and  trandation  are  as  follow : — 

StUketBfhm  ike  Colons  ofhUtlray  to  the  Boyt  at  Red  HUZ, 

Mettragt  U  £0  Avril,  1867. 
Tr&s  eliers  et  bien  aim^  Fr^s, 

IPermettez  nous  de  vous  donner  ce  doux  nom ;  car  b^xIs  les 
prenves  d'amitid  vraiment  frnternelles  dont  nons  venons  d'etre 
Fobjet  de  votre  part  pourrait  11  en  etre  autrement  P  Non, 
croyes  le  bien,  Ic?  colons  de  Mettray  n*oablierunt  jamais  ca 
que  lenrs  fi^s  de  Bed  Hill  onL  fait  pour  era,  et  les  aaerificea 
qafls  se  sont  imposes  pour  Irur  etre  agr&bles. 

17008  Tons  remercions  bien  sincerement  des  sonhaits  gne 
ToQs  formez  poor  notre  bonheur  et  pour  la  prosp^rit^  de 
I'pt^blissement  auquel  nous  devops  notre  avenir  et  le  bonhwir 
dVtre  compt^s  au  nombre  des  meilleurs  citoyens  de  notre 
pactrie  poar  laqaelle  vous  faites  des  v(£ux  ai  ardents. 

7?ou«  vone  remercions  aussi  de  tout  noire  coeur  des  vobui 
que  vous  formez  pour  notre  bon  directeur  qui  remplit  si  bien 
h>  mandM;  que  la  Frovidcmae  lui  a  confifc,  pour  tons  nos  dignea 
^\\ih  titti  le  secondent  si  bleu,  se  montrent  si  bona  pour  nous 
et  nous  enseignent  le  cbemin  de  I'honnenr  et  de  la  v^ter  par 
leuT  conseib  et  plus  encore  par  feurs  exemples, 

'h.'^pihi  avoir  demand^  et  rpQit  I'assentiment  de  nos  sop^- 
rieora  toujoors  si  empresses  pour  nous  Stre  agi^bles,  nous  nous 
pwmettona,  nous  aussi,  de  vous  offrirnn  bien  fiuble  t^mo^ 
n»ge  de  notre  afleotion  toate  fraternelle.  Nous  oaom  apwer 
que  vous  voodrcz  bien  agr^r  la  petite  aonseription  que  nous 
avons  faite  en  votre  faveur. 
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Ke  eoDsiderez  poiot  le  nwnbaat  si  minime  de  cette  aonupe. 
maia  bien  TintentioD  qui  raccompsgne. 

NousaTOnsencorapreseut  ^lameinoire  1»  ipetite  Ste  de  &nHlIfi 
que  V01U  avez  bien  voalu  nuus  oflrir ;  cette  douce  |>ersever« 
ance  de  votre  part  dous  imposait  une  obljgatiou  que  nous 
somrnea  keareux  de  remplir  ea  vous  priant  pien  iuf>tan)ioent 
d'accepter  aussi  un  fSte  ^emblable  ^  celle  ^ui,  laisse  dans  nos 
eOBttCS  de  si  agr^ables  souvenirs.  Nous  cimenterotLS  par  cea 
Asbanges  si  doux  notre  amiti^  pour  vous  que  le  temps  ue  peut 
qa'  angmenter  et  affirmir,  et  les  Coloiis  de  Bed  Hill  efc  de  Met- 
tra;  renonvelleront,  por  ainsi  dire,  raUiancc  que  leora  luifion? 
out  form^  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  du  monde  entier. 

Sojez  BOtre  interprfite  auprea  du  d^ue  Directeur  que  la 
Providence  vous  a  donn^,  et  veuillez  lui  exprimer  les  seniiraents 
que  fait  naitre  dans  nos  cceors  son  devouement  pour  ujje  osavie 
appel^  &  reodre  de  si  grauda  services  h  I'bumauit^. 

TeaillBS  agr^,  Cbiers  .f  r^  rassai&nce  de  notre  aJneere 
amiti^ ' 

Poor  tons  les  Colons  de  Mettray, 

Chaudezon.       Eousseau.    X*  Pevau. 
H.  Dftmezin.     Bobert.  Querin. 
Brul^  Qegand. 


TBANSLATION. 

From  the  B<^*  at  Mettray  to  Uiae  at  SedffUl. 

MHtraf,  April  20^4,  1857. 

Dear  firotbers* 

Allow  ua  to  addresa  you  by  tbis  eudefiriog  title,  for  how  can 
we  do  otherwise,  after  the  proof  of  fraternal  love  we  bare  joat 
received  from  yoa. 

Be  aisured  that  the  Mettiay  kda  will  never  forget  the  kind- 
ness shown  them,  nor  the  sacrifices  made  in  order  to  give  them 
pleasure,  by  their  brethren  at  Bed  Hill. 

We  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind  feeling  you  express  on 
onr  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  Institution  to  vrhich  we  owe  aU 
oor  hopes  Tor  the  future,  and  the  happiness  of  being  reckoned 
bj  our  country  among  her  worthy  obUdren — that  coaptry  for 
wnioh  you  offer  such  ardent  prayers. 

"We  thank  yon  from  our  hearts  also  for  your  good  ^iqhes 
for  onr  beloved  Director,  who  so  nobly  discharges  the  dutv 
entrusted  to  him  hy  Providence — for  all  our  excellent  Ohien 
who  aid  him  n  well,  and  are  so  kind  to  ns,  and  who  te^ch  ua 
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to  follow  the  path  of  honor  and  of  virtue  faj  good  counsel, 
and  Btill  more  hj  their  example. 

Having  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of  our  masters,  who 
are  alwaj^s  anxious  to  give  m  pleasure,  we  wish  on  our  part  to 
offer  jou  a  small  proof  of  our  warm  and  brotherly  anectioo. 
We  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  kindly  accept  the  little  col- 
lection we  have  made  for  you,  trusting  that  you  wiU  overlook 
its  very  small  amount,  and  think  only  of  the  good  will  which 
accompanies  it. 

We  still  remember  the  little  festival  you  were  so  good  as  to 
procure  for  us ;  your  unwearying  kindness  imposed  a  deht 
upon  us,  which  we  rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  repaying, 
and  we  roost  earnestly  beg  you  to  allow  ua  to  provide  for  you 
a  similar  entertainment  to  that  which  has  left  so  agreeable  an 
impression  upon  our  memory.  By  these  a&ctionate  inter- 
changes  we  shall  cement  the  bonds  of  that  friendship  which 
time  can  only  increase  and  strengthen ;  and  thus  will  the  boys 
at  Bed  Hill  and  at  Mettray,  redouble — if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves — the  alliance  which  their  countiymen  have  fwined  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  world. 

Will  you  express  for  us  to  the  excellent  Director  whom 
f  rovideoce  has  given  you,  the  deep  respect  excited  in  oor 
hearts  by  hu  devotion  to  a  cause  destined  to  confer  anch  great 
beneGt  upon  the  human  race  ;  and  accept,  dear  Brothers,  for 
yourselves,  our  most  affectionate  remembrances. 

Signed  in  the  name  of  all  tlie  boys  at  Mettray, 

Chaudezon.  Rousseau.  T.  Devan. 
H.  Damesin.  Robert.  B.  Gaerin. 
Bruld.  Gegaud. 

Five  essays  on  reformatory  subjects,  and  to  which  the  prizes 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  were  awarded,  have 
just  been  published,  and  are  sold  at  the  Book  Societvi  Pater- 
noster Bow,  and  cost,  singly,  three  pence,  or  the  five,  post 
free,  thirteen  pence.  The  successful  candidates  were  Miss 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Jtdius  Benn,  Miss  Jane  Sliman,  Mr.  £.  Har- 
ries, and  Mrs.  Edmonds.  The  Union  has  also  published  a  list 
of  the  Beformatories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  price  one  shtl- 
liuff,  from  which  we  take  the  following  "  Alphabetical  List5 
of  Reformatory  and  ludustoial  Institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom : — ■ 
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S  el 
C  9 

fi 

Accom- 
modatUn. 

AfM  of 
InOMtM. 

Agrienltunl  CoIodt,  or  ReflKnatonr  flebool  - 
"^iNtr"  Sdiool  Frigate  -      -      -      .  - 

ISH 
18M 

00 
SOO 

UDderld 
19  to  » 

Bedfordshire  Refomiktcny  .... 

IBS7 

IS 

8toU 

Berkh'  BeTamuttory  Sctiool  .... 

ISU 

w 

Under  10 

BlrmlDftham  Refomi&tary  InMttuUon 

18SS 

M 

8  to  18 

Blfthe  Uouae  Seronnuorj  School  - 

19U 

73 

Under  18 

Bradvall  Refonnatmy  School  - 

18U 

« 

Under  16 

BrMol  IndDBtrUl  School  ... 

IS4S 

SI 

10  to  III 

Bnitoo  Jovenlle  RefonnatoiT  School 

ISJtO 

40 

Under  td 

Calder  Farm  Refonnatary  Schotd    -  • 

ISU 

S3 

10  to  IS 

Cambridge  Indiutrial  School  -      •      -  . 

ISM 

60 

IS  to  18 

Castlo  Howard  Refurmatory           -      -  - 

ISW 

M 

About  14 

Devon  and  Exeter  Kefonnateijr  Fam  SAogl  - 

30 

Under  Id 

Dorset  Refinrnalory  School  for  Bojra 

18ST 

M 

Under  18 

E«ex  Reformatory  School       .      .      -  - 

16C7 

80 

7  to  18 

Olaagov  HouM  of  Refuge  tor  Boya  ... 

IB3T 

4O0 

7  to  17 

Hampahlre  Reformatory  School     .      .  - 

18U 

80 

8  to  16 

IftU 

SO 

7  to  18 

Hunt  Refage  and  Indiutrial  School 

18U 

9& 

14  to  19 

klngwood  Befbnnatory  9cbo<d  -      -      -  - 

1W9 

W 

Under  IB 

Loicettersblre  Javenile  Reformatory 

ISU 

SO 

10  to  18 

Manche*t«randS«ltoid  Reformatory 

18M 

>0 

10  to  IT 

NevcHtte-npon-Tyne  Beformatory  Sehoid 

U04 

(11 

Under  18 

NorthamptoDBhlre  Refbrmatory  ... 

less 

3S 

0  to  14 

Perth  Hale  Schocd  of  iDdoatiy  - 

1S4S 

M 

Under  16 

Philanthropic  Society**  Farm  School 

17S8 

300 

10  to  18 

Reformatory  School  of  the  Bnighal  PurUb  of 
Edinburgh 

Sutdlffo  Indortrlal  School  .... 

16M 

SO 

Varlooa 

IBM 

89 

9t0  9D 

Wanrickihlre  RefeimafaHT  InMUntloa  - 

ISM 

40 

Under  16 

Woodbmy  HUl  Befivmatory  .... 
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Red-Lodge  Olrla'  Reformatory  School 
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Paisley  Ragged  School  - 
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UnltMl  Industrial  School  of  Edlnbiirgh  - 
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SUMMARY. 

at  InstltntlAna  for  Ualas,  with  accommodation  for  -  S,S34  Inraatos- 
1 1  Institutions  for  Fomalcsi  with  aeoommodatloa  fbr  -  863  (ornvM*. 
16  InstltutloasfiH'llalaaaitdFamalaa,wltb  Mcomnodatta  |br3;i9Dlnmat«» 


Ttttal  96  Inslltnllons~  baring  Kcommodatloa  for 
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.Tfee  chid .  publioations  on  the  BeftwinatoKy  queatiw 
iriith  iia.te  oooie  bef6ra  m  in  the  part  quarter  are  Mr. 
Becorder  HiU*s  book,  THe  S^esHon  of  Orimet  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  ninth  pbper  of  our  present  Namber,  and  At 
American  Journal  of  Education  for  March*  1857,  Vol.  lit., 
No.  8*  This  most  valuable  periodical  is  edited  by  Hemt 
Barnard,  LL.D.,  it  is  published  quarterly  (288  pages),  and 
can  be  procured  from  Tr^bner  and  Co.,  12,  Paternoster  Bolr. 
The  snbscription  is  fourteen  shillings  per  annaoi.  The  Dum- 
ber before  as  contains  portraits  and  memoirs  of  Wichera  and 
of  William  Russell,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  bnt  author  and 
editor  oT  numerons  school  books  of  great  value  in  America. 
We  can  recommend  this  publication  to  all  readers  of  our  Re- 
cord as  being  one  of  the  most  useful,  able,  and  interestiDg 
aerials  connected  vith  Education  and  Befbrmation  jet  plaon 
b^ore  us :  full  notices  are  given  of  all  the  important  events 
connected  with  these  subjects  occorring  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  Europe.  All  communioations  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Barnard,  care  of  F.  C.  Brownell,  29,  Aaylum-etreet, 
Hartford,  Oonnecticnt.  The  fullowii^  notice,  fnnn  the  Jour* 
mU,  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our  friends : — 

BBfOBMAXomT  CoWBaBMCB  AT  NlW  YoBB.~A  Oo&VKItioil  tO 

be  eoDiposed  of  representafiveB  firom  each  House  of  Refnge  and  B». 

form  Bchool  in  the  United  States,  will  meet  in  the  Chapel  of  the  New 
York  House  of  Befuge,  on  Randall's  Island,  on  Tuesdav,  the  IStb 
day  of  May  next,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.  The  Delegates  will  assemble 
at  the  rooma  of  the  Cbtldren's  Aid  Society  in  Clinton  Hall,  As^ 
Plae^  at  9  o'clock,  a.m.,  where  a  Comtnittee  will  be  in  attendaace 
to  aocompany  the  Delegates  to  Baodall'a  Island. 

Oliveb  S.  Stboko,  )  CommUUe  on  tia  Pari 
Isnasi.  BoBSBLL,  lofthaN.  T.  Hoi^tf 
William  M.  Ricsabs,  )  SeJStge, 

Id  the  Beeord  of  our  last  number  we  printed  a  very  admirable 
report  of  a  most  excellent  establishment,  the  Smut  JoUfXt 
Jttduiirial  ItatUufe.  The  following  further  notes  on  it  b«ve 
been  presented  to  as,  this  month,  June  :— 

Industrial  training  for  the  children  of  the  poor — its  imptt^ve 
necessity — the  means  and  methods  of  its  aceompl^htiieat  are  withant 
doubt  the  leading  features  of  the  question  of  the  day.  ,  Gar^Dal 
Wtsemao's  most  ^oquent  discourses  have  lately  torued  upon  &e 
want  of  Institutions  founded  upon  such  principles.  Tm  PeU6« 
Consort  predding  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  en<li^ 
ing  the  bast  means  of  keeping  the  children  who  wottld  tMva  tka 
flcboofl  at  nine  or  ten  year»  of  aga  longw  under  instrnstiob,  filal^y 
dacl^rtd  that  nothing  of  permaDeat  advantage  oould  be  eflsotad  nr 
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tbMi  irlAovt  tb«  aAup^  of  a  sjsttm  fitted  !«  eomWna  iodiutrial 
trablog  wiUi  schogl  leanias:  Mary  Carpeoter,  Mr.  BUI,  and  other 
noble  oririoators  of  the  RetormatorT  morecaent  is  Eoglind,  ■oknoww 
U^ii^  uis  first  principle^  devote  their  energies  to  its  developmeatk 
The  ehildreo  are  after  all  the  most  importiuit  class  of  the  ooDuna* 
nitj.  Pro  bono  publico,  the;  mtuf  be  minded.  There  is  no  longer  a 
dooht  of  Uiat.  Deflators  and  poUUoal  economists  perceiTe  at  last 
that  it  is  somewhat  too  ezpeDsive  to  let  the  neglecteo,  starving  child 

¥'ow  into  the  idle  rsgaboQd,tbe  hardened  villian  of  maturer  growthi 
he  moralist  knows  full  well  that  in  habit  is  the  chief  strength  of 
character ;  the  well-instruoted>  tenderly  cared-for  child,  tormn^  bj 
natural  ^rogren  into  the  honest,  aseful  member  of  societj. 
Wliite  the  Christian  man  believes  that  if  the  children  for  vhoin  his 
Master  hss  declared  the  Eii^dom  of  Heaven  ispredesUned  are  neg> 
hcted,  iU-tr0atod,  left  a  pray  to  fbU-grown  deftravity*  tiiere  is  litUe 
bop*  Air  a  eoontry  whose  lav-civers  are  insenuble  to  so  vital  a  res- 

Clbilify,  still  Iws  AvUmselfif  hedo  not  serionsly  and  with  strong 
t  pat  hinielf  to  the  task,  and  by  word  and  deed,  by  bnua  work 
and  hand-work  snpply  tlw  neglect  of  an  inert  pnbKc,  and  a  most 
tardy  l^slatnre. 

A  better  day  is  coming.  Much  has  been  ill-done  or  half-done. 
Wa  most  now,after  centuries  of  blind  groping  and  much  loud  corapld- 
ning,  and  many 'lamentable  failures,  begin  at  the  beginning.  Ooverc- 
meat  must  do  something.  Individual  exertion  will  do  more.  The 
masses  are  not  yet  stirred  to  give  even  a  passii^^  thought  to  whas 
concerns  their  interest  so  materially.  But  ^e  thmkers  of  the  land 
are  preparing  the  way.  The  true  workers  who  are  awake  and 
abroad  before  the  dawn,  have  already  laid  their  hand  to  the  plough* 
and  honour  a  thousand  fuld  by  ^ven  to  them,  for  they  hare  not 
waited  for  the  long  deferred  Justice  of  legislative  enactments,  the' 
strong  incentive  of  pahlie  opinion,  or  the  ever  precious  sympathy  of 
true  hearts>  hut  have  set  to  work  alone,  doing  from  day  to  day  what, 
tb^  might,  if  it  were  only  with  the  hope  of  saving  one  poor  girl,  one' 
ahandonod  child— working  in  a  word  as  individuals,  while  awaltidg 
■Dxiotisly  what  sooner  or  later  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  aknmt 
minds  must  necseaarily  accomplish  of  permanent  good. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  watchii^ 
with  a  special  interest,  the  struggling  progress  of  an  almost  unknown 
bwtitatton  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  eomers  of  this  city.  Our 
readers  no  doubt  remember  that  some  account  was  given  of  fit- 
Joseph's  Industrial  Institute  in  our  last  Record,  and  are  c6hs^ 

Cqocntly  aware  of  the  object  of  the  founders,bat  the  general  pnblie  haye 
st  to  know  and  to  sympathise  with  the  efforu  which  are  beingitiadb 
y  the  managers  of  that  institution,  for  the  poor  of  the  wretched 
iMighboiirhood  in  which  it  is  located. 

It  would  shock  us  from  its  very  strangeness  to  See  ho#  Utile 
people  think  of  giving  their  meed  of  help  to  such  objects,  if  wb'&d 
not  know  that,  as  in  this  case,  the  oripnators  and  workers  aTe  tT^tje. 
rally  too  auionsly  engaged  with  the  detuls  of  every  day  manage- 
Bsent  to  talk  muoh  ^loat  th«r  plans  and  hopes,  or  in  any  way  to 
^Ti  dm*  and  thon^^t  to  the  task  of  attraotiiv  attMition  or  enlisting 
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patroaag«.  People  do  not  know  what  a  mioe  of  good  lica  snvorkpd 
at  their  renr  door  *Tbe;  do  not  nnderittand  what  great  tiilofn 
ooiild  be  done,  if  the;  would  only  bel^  along  what  ia  alrea^v 
in  progreas.  But  we  sa;  it  is  a  hard  tbii^  that  when  aome  few 
devotedW  give  their  lives,  and  hearts,  and  brains  to  the  adTancement 
of '80  noble  a  work,  the;  should,  in  addition  be  hampered,  fa;  con - 
itantly  recurring  pecuniary  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 

The  managers  of  St,  Joseph's  are  met  at  every  step  by  wants  and 
hinderances  so.  numerous  and  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous. 
For  example,  there  are  hut  two  chairs  in  the  whole  establishment ! 
■0  that  if  tliree  lady  visitors  should  happen  to  arrive  together,  the 
■'embarrna  du  richessea"  would  not  be  the  complaint  of  that  dar. 
The  children,  besides  learning  ^fae  mysteries  of  crochet  work,  are 
obliged  to  practice  the  art  of  ingeniously  keeping  out  of  harm's  way 
their  spools,  needles,  and  other  workii^  apparatus,  for  they  have  no 
tables,  as  in  other  sdiools,  on  which  they  coold  range  their  materials 
in  order.  The  very  forma  they  ait  on  are  borrowed  from  the  nngli- 
bouring  cha^l  on  Monday,  and  agidn  returned  on  Saturday.  Tht 
beda  are  subject  to  sadden  downfjJis :  two  rather  beafj  girls  havh^ 
somedmes,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  blankets,  to  weep  togetiier 
on  too  frail  a  superstructure. 

These  may  seem  small  things,  but  the  managers  are  cramped  in 
every  way.  The  washing  does  not  pay  because  they  cannot  take  in 
a  larger  supply.  According  to  the  vulgar  saying, the  oueation  is^ss 
broadas  it'slong" — If  they  bad  morewashing,they  could  keep  a  better 
house,  and  if  the^  had  a  better  bouse.they  could  take  more  washing, 
the  same  supervision  being  sufficient  for  a  much  larger  establishment. 
They  have  no  airy  yard  or  fresh  grass  plot  for  drying  •  every  separate 
article  has  to  be  tediously  pinneoon  a  line,  to  be  drawn  aloft  to  take 
advantage  of  an  hour's  sunshine.  When  the  weather  is  bad,the  clotbei 
of  120  Btadenta  have  to  be  dried  and  aired  in  the  various  small  rooms 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  school-room  which  is  occupied 
by  the  ehildren  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  Taeatea  by 
them  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  ironing,  sorting,  and  ba^ng  of  the  clothes,  is  got  throng 
in  4  space  so  small  that  it  reqnires  no  prophet  to  tell  toat  there  ia 
danger  in  this  respect  even  as  regards  the  health  of  the  inmate^  and 
then  the  want  of  a  little  garden  is  most  seriously  felt,  if  the  girls 
have  half  an  hour's  rest  from  their  hard  work,  and  long  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  they  must  go  in  search  of  it  into  the  open  street,  or 
throught  the  infected  dingineas  of  a  back  lane.  The  little  children 
who,  after  leaving  the  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Oharity  or  the  Naii- 
onal  Schools,  come  into  the  Industrial  at  three  o'clock  to  "  learn 
the  stitch,"  have  to  sit  down  in  a  dull  class-room  instead  of  being 
turned  into  a  pleasant  spot  of  green  to  work  cheerily  for  an  hour  or 
two  ';  while  those  who  come  early  in  the  morning,  and  spend  the 
entire  day  in  the  school,  moat  injtiriously  suffer  the  want  of  an 
hour's  recreation  during  their  long  attendance. 

A  commodious  house  and  a  small  enclosed  garden,  are  in  Act 
absolutely  necessary  fbr  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  and  it  ia  but 
light  to  let  thepubUc  know  how  much  la  marred  by  the  mere  vant  of 
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fundi  to  secure  this  detideratam.  The  managers  may  well  ravjr 
Mar;  Carpenter's  eood  fortune  ;  for  thej  have  found  no  noble  ladj 
benefactor  to  free  tnem  from  the  trouble  of  the  renf,wbich  bj  the  wav, 
it  would  appear  is  not  exclusive  an  '  Irirh  diflScalty.*  But  although 
they  mi^ht  have  long  to  wait  for  an  instance  of  such  charitable  inter* 
ference  10  their  regard,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  limited  «d  of 
many  may  do  for  them  what  could  not  be  expected  from  the  muni-' 
ficence  of  an  individual.  The  public  hive  often  given  generous 
encouragement  to  what  wai  only  a  speculative  good,  and  often 
substantially  supported  institutions  which  only  engaged  to  do  the 
quarter  of  what  is  here  realised. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  receive  within  a  very  few  monthi  fbnr  glrli 
from  a  T«fomatoijt  to  associate  them  once  more  with  the  honest, 
iodiutrioni.  and  virtnoos  of  their  own  rank,  to  keep  thtir  secret  for 
them,  or  if  by  their  own  will,  or  from  want  of  caution,  th^  antece- 
dents became  known,  to  secure  thero  the  continuance  of  the  regard 
and  respect  of  their  associates  who  had  never  been  stained  with 
crime,  giving  them,  in  fine^  a  far  better  chance  of  advancement  in 
the  world  on  leaving  the  InstttaUon  than  if  their  last  referrence  bad 
been  the  reformatory.  ' 

Neither  is  it  a  mission  of  unimportant  issue,  but  of  the  deepest  sig-' 
niflcance,  to  take  poor  girli  directly  from  the  Workhouse.  There  are 
in  St  Joseph's  at  present  two  young  girls,  who  having  lost  their 
health  in  service,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Hospital,  and  after  long 
illness,  finding  they  had  lost  what  money  and  clothes  they  possessed, 
seemed  doomed  to  a  life-long  detention  in  the  Union.  Afler  years 
of  patient  endurance,  and  we  might  say  of  heroic  resistance  to  all  the 
contaminating  influences  and  hourly  temptations  to  which  it  is  well 
known  poor  girls  are  exposed  in  tut  motley  gathering  of  the  irre-. 
trieTeablj  miserable  and  the  professedly  vile,  they  have  been  most 
unexpectedly  retcned»  have  tasted  once  more  the  joy  of  pronused 
independence,  have  had  their  filthy  rags  changed  for  the  decent 
clothing  provided  by  the  Institution,  and  within  a  few  weeks  hare 
gone  bacK,  how  changed  in  look  and  feeling  I  to  visit  some  old 
companions  in  the  Poorhouse,  bringing  no  doobt  by  their  rery  ap. 
pearanee,  a  ray  of  hope  to  more  than  one  dweller  in  that  wretched 
prison-house. 

Surely,  if  people  only  saw  such  things  done,  if  they  had  only  onee. 
helped  in  such  an  instance,  to  bring  from  death  to  life,  to  rescue 
from  torpor  and  despair  and  most  fearful  danger  .those  whose  self-im- 
posed duty  it  is  to  accomplishsuchchri8tiandeed8,wuuldnot  wantcom- 
panions  in  their  daily  ministrations,  or  the  means  of  a  more  extended 
beneficence.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  more.  Several  girls,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  probation  in  the  institution,  have  been  provided 
with  situations  in  private  families.  With  perhaps  one  exception, 
we  are  assured  that  no  girl  has  ever  entered  the  institution,  who  did, 
not,  by  the  fact,  make  a  great  step  towards  respectability  and  coipfort, 
and  not  one  has  left  wiuaout  gaining  a  still  better  position.  The, 
'  natron  rose  directly  front  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  the  appoint-, 
ment  of  the  workmistress  brought  nrosperity  to  a  whole  family.'. 
With  respect  to  the  children  of  the  scnool,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
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mMaj  hav*  been  cowtd  to  give  up  their  ▼•grant  balnt«»  ud  iitdaortl 
to  Attend  rvgdirly.  Ik  tells  mach  for  the  teadiart*  tjttett  of 
loTlng  oarvj  and  hewn  strong  evidfeocft  of  the  Kiie  natm  t>f  the 
Iriih  childreD  that  so  much  has  been  done.  Anyotie  acquainted  with 
Om  loealitj  in  which  the  lasUtution  is  situated,  and  the  mannem  ud 
cnstotDS  which  prevail  there,  will  understand  the  dtffleuttiei  wlneh 
bave  to  be  encountered.  The  children  for  the  most  part  lead  an  oat 
•m  door  existence,  ruonini;  to  and  from  the  canal  with  cans  of  water,or 
atrajii^  about  the  side  lanes  under  the  pretence  of  minding  the 
nevnlranrs*  ebildren.  The  parents,  when  asked  why  thej  do  not 
send  them  to  school,  frequently  reply  that  thej  are  too  poor  to  do 
so  I  meaning  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  odd 
pence  acquired  hy  these  desultory  avocations.  The  children  more- 
over  are  singularly  independent  of  parental  authority,  to  to  School 
or  absent  themselves  as  they  please  ;  always,  when  they  ban  a  taste 
for  learnings  exercising  the  nbertT  of  chosing  what  school  thn  ehafl 
patronise.  It  is^  continual  grief  to  the  patronaof  St.  ]oieph\tiiat 
they  cannot  gather  in  the  whole  oommnnity  of  young  ohildno ;  give 
fhem  a  morael  of  bread  and  a  mug  of  milk,  aha  so  evn  posWMioa  of 
Afem  for  the  whole  day.  This  not  being  practtoable  under  present 
cirennutaoces,they  are  forced  to  be  content  withthe  consolation  wbkft 
the  frogma  of  their  limited  classes  affords  tbem.  From  oar  first 
visite  to  the  present  time  we  have  reroarbed  a  vert  great  improTc- 
ment.  The  order  of  the  school  is  wonderful.  There  is  no  loud 
talking,  no  rude  conduct,  no  tossed  heads,  no  dirty  bibs.  The  kind 
lady  teachers  tell  us  that  all  this  has  been  effected  br  very  sample 
Aeans.  At  certain  intervals  an  equal  number  of  small  bone  buttons 
are  given  out  to  each  child  in  the  school ;  say  twelve  for  a  stock  in 
trade.  For  every  fault,  every  inattention,  irr^^larity,  want  of 
neatness,  one  or  more  buttons  are  taken,  and  for  every  example  of 
tbe  contrary  qualities  a  proportinate  namhef  is  given.  On  parti- 
cular days  these  buttons  are  publicaly  counted ;  a  badge  of  cHstino> 
tion  bestowed  on  the  largest  proprietor,  and  rewards  given  to  As 
next  best  in  dne  order.  The  effect  Is  extraordinarj.  The  Uus 
ribbon  of  the  Bebool  is  as  eagerly  sooght  as  any  blue  ribbOD  in  dw 
Usgdom  ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  can  at  any  mooMOt 
be  oilenlated  hy  the  increased  dirculation— of  bnttohs. 

Our  neighboors  on  the  other  wde  of  the  Channel  wiH  nnderstand 
fte  full  significance  of  these  details.  They  are  in  advance  ot  ns. 
and  have  commenced  to  work,  before  we  In  Did>Hn  have  wm 
iKgnn  to  look  about  us.  The  patrons  of  St.  Joseph's  tell  tis  that 
tfaey  hare  received  more  gratifying  eticonragemeBt  n>om  them  than 
from  their  own  citizens.  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Dublin,  found  time  to  inspect  the  InatituUon,  was  much  pleased 
with  the  general  working  of  the  system,  and  deeply  hitereated  In 
the  liopes  and  plana  of  the  foondress.  Gari^nal  Wiseman,  in  a  soies 
of  lectut'es  on  *' Crime  and  Bducation,"  spoke  so  decidedly  of  the 
fOIW  of  anv  but  Industrial  Education  for  the  poor,  and  so  stesa. 
Onalv  urgM  the  necessity  uf  doing  for  the  yet  innocent  Children  of 
the  lower  olau  what  baa  been  effected  by  the  Ri^omiBtories  ftir  the 
eriminal  portion,  thtt  the  ladles*  patronesses  of  8l  Joseph's  conU 
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not  nftuB  from  mefoting  ■  -report  to  bh  BidIbsiic*.    In  retani 
4b«r  nmdrcd  the  fi>llowtii|r  ackao^le^gMMt . 

"  Coraival  Wipnnim  retail  hi*  «noar«  thaaki  to  the  MtroBMMt  nt ' 
St.  Joseph^  Imjuvtrtal  Institute  for  their  kindneM  in  forwardiiw 
to  bim  their  jntereatioK  report.  He  fullj  auooiates  himself  witt 
them  inpr^jfer^  heat  wnheei  and  endro  approbation  of  tkrir  chiri* 
tiAllo  «fl&ri^  wMoh  be  oorMlj  prajs  Ood4o  blew*  together  with 
them. 

London.  l«tb  Ap^^  W.** 

We  ixf  net  ooMider  it  aecewary  to  mate  at  any  length  M 
the  iTtdostrfal  School^  BiH,  en  the  Beformatorj  Schoow  Bill^ 
or  on  the  Transportation  Bill.  Oor  readers  have  already  made 
aptbciriuinds  upon  these  two  measures :  even  whilst  we  writ^ 
the  Katipnal  Befbrmatory  Union,  atits  Annn^  Meetmg,  i>  dis^ 
cna^ff  the  (joestiona  in  all  their  bearings.  In  onr  opinioD  %. 
more  uMrised  and  ^iachieroju  attempt;  at  legisIatioQ  than 
the  Beformatorj  Schools'  Bill  was  never  yet  jobraduoed  to  the 
House  Df  Commons;  and  we  believe  that  the  objections 
advanced  against  it  by  Miss  Carpenter  and  bj  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill,  in  their  letters  recently  pubjishedt  u%  unanswerable. 

With  regard  to  the  Transportation  Bill,  it  ;»  aimply  an 
attempt  to  shufBe  out  of  -a  drffieul^  caused  by  ofioal  mis- 
-management,  and  arising  from  the  n%leet  and  ignorance  of  Sir 
Bichard  MaynCj  the  stnpidity  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
general  incapacity  and  buwders  of  %x  jjleo^e  Grey,  and  the 
-oODtagion  of  his  linefficiencr. 

'The  Industrial  f^ools  Bil'l  we  betjeve  to 'be  an  admirable 
Bill,  1^  wants  bat  one  Kction— namely,  a  provision  secnring 
the  tzansmiviont  as  *  xnatter  of  right,  (and  upon  the  order  of 
ittanamiaaion)  of  cbildien  to  aischool  managed  by  persona  of 
the  Mine  religion  as  that  professed  >by  the  parents  of  the  child, 
and  when  the  parents  cau^iot  be  discovjered,  to  such  school  as 
the  child  may  desire.  From  oht  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
jwho  drew  up  this  BiUt  we  are  iperfect^  satisfied  that  he  b&t 
no  danger  to  the  faith  of  any  bodgr  of  .Chiiativui,  but  for  our 
own  parts  we  could  never  eonsent  .to -the  e&tantioH  of  khe  Bill 
to  Ireland,  nnless  auiih «  section  as  we  nave  indicaied  were 
.introduced.  If  introducedf  and  with  some  slight  mprljiBcations, 
we-belusve  there  are  fewinen  of  intelli^nice  in  .Ireland  »ihp 
wodld  aot-Kgoice  at'the  paasiog  of-an  Inah  Indnslrial  ■SchooU' 
Aot. 

'Fromtbe  proposed  Ednoalional  Gonforeiice  to  be  held  in 
London  the  SS'na,  23rd  and  24th  of  7 une^  much  good  may  be 
expected.  We  understand  that  a  paper  on  Ignorance  and 
Crime,  by  Miss  C^penterj  is  to  to  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 
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From  fhWrdaMdfbwiA  AnnualSaporU  ^iike  Smmag- 
ham  ^formatory  InttUution,  we  learn  that  the  Beformator;  is 
making  satisfactorj  progress,  and  althoogb  Ur.  EUia  has  re- 
sigued  his  office  of  superiotendent,  it  is  believed  that  his 
succesBor,  Ur.  Homphre^s,  will  conduct  the  School  carefoUj 
and  ably.  From  the  Bepwta  we  extract  the  folkwing  impor- 
tant pasaage : — 

The  fbllowing  items  constitute  the  exact  veeklj  cbargca  incnmd 
ill  nudntaiaing  eaeh  iaBwte  of  the  Intdtntion  dwrinff  too  jear  16M. 
.The  previous  and  futnre  expenses  may  be  estimataa  npon  smm 
basis  i— 

8  d 

Board  and  Qeneral  Hoqm  Expenses  .4  9} 

Clothing  1  Sl 

Salaries   .       .8  5] 

Repairs  to  Fnrnitnre,  fte  0  8^ 

Incidental  B^enlei   0  9 

Total  Veeklj  Cost  of  each  Boj  .  .  10  0} 

The  above  statement  includes  salary  and  board  of  the  agents  who 
■are  emploved. 

White  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  Beformatory  In. 
StituUons,  and  convinced  of  the  bene6ta  which  have  reanlted  from 
.theno,  your  Committee  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  over  alto* 
gether  without  notice,  the  serious  objection  which  is  ftvqnentlj  mads^ 
that  their  very  saccest  affords  a  premium  for  crime. 

Tour  Committee  conceive  that  this  objection  refers  more  to  tb« 
manner  in  which  these  Institutions  maj  be  conducted  than  to  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  based  ;  ior,  as  it  cannot  be  dented, 
there  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of  juvenile  delinquent* 
growing  up  in  all  onr  great  towns*  to  the  serious  peril  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  win  seareelj  be  asserted  tiiat  no  attempt  of  any  kind  should 
he  made  to  reform  them.  The  danger  is,  lest  too  mneh  sbotild  be 
done. 

The  Committee  are  fully  alive  to  this  dat«er,  and  they  desire  to 
guard  against  it*  by  preserving  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplietty 
10  the  arrangement  of  the  building,  and  in  the  dress  and  dietary 
'  of  Uie  inmates ;  to  maintun  a  strict  but  kind  disdpline ;  to  insist 
upon  regularity  and  industry }  to  aim  at  improveoieot  of  the 
cnaraoter  by  careful,  moral,  and  relirious  truning;  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  afford  no  hie;h  degree  of  education  beyond  rea^ng* 
'  wriUng,  and  ciphering,  ana  so  much  industrial  instruction  as  may  m 
'  sufficient  for  obt«ning  an  honest  Uveiibood.  bat  not  to  eooftr 
superior  advantages  to  Uiose  vsaally  eiyoyed  by  children  of  the 
working  classes. 

Thk  HulKj  what  a  sensation  of  horror  the  word  produces ; 
bow  falty  one  agrees  with  Lord  Bnmgham  when  he  writes^  in 
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hia  noble  paper.  The  Inefficieney  of  amply  Penal  LegislaHon, 
raid  8t  the  Fint  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference,— "Theutterlyeieerable.the  altogether  abominableHulk 
moored  in  the  fiice  of  the  day  which  it  darkens,  within  sight 
of  the  land  H'hich  it  insults,  riding  on  the  waters  which  it  stains 
vilhevery  nnnatnral  excess  of  infernal  poUntion,  triumphant  over 
all  morals  There  is,  however,  one  Hulk  which  makes 
bright  even  the  face  of  day,  and  Uiat  is  The  Akbar,  of  which 
our  readers  have  already  heard.  At  Mettray  they  have  the 
seolion  «f  a  ship,  on  land,  and  the  boys  are  nercised  on  it, 
but  rather  as  a  apeciea  of  gymnastics ;  The  Akbar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  real  ship,  on,  as  Sir  William  Curtis  used  to 
say,  "  its  native  element."  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
Liverpool  friend,  we  have  received  the  following  account  of  a 
day  spent  on  board ;  it  is  copied  ffom  ^»  taverpool  Courier, 
of  May  27th,  1857,  and  is  entitled  Tke  Arabi  tJke 
Akbar  :— 

The  history  of  this  inititution  may  be  briefly  sUted.  Two  or 
tbree  years  ago  general  sttentioR  was  drawn  to  the  sad  prevulence 
of  juvenile  crime,  and  a  society  for  its  prevention  was  formed  in  this 
town  under  the  title  of  the  Liverpool  Javenile  Refbmiatory  Associ- 
ation. The  first  principle  laid  down  was.  that  the  institution  should 
be  conducted  entirely  on  Protestant  principles,  so  far  as  the  religious 
portion  of  the  training  was  coucerned,  and  upon  this  understanding 
the  association  was  brought  into  operation.  The  next  principle 
adopted  was  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  upon  boys  alone  at 
first,  and  that  these  boys  should  be  bred  to  the  habits  of  a  seafaring 
life.  There  was  double  wisdom  in  this— a  sesfaring  life,  after  the 
necessary  probation,  would  more  eflfectually  separate  the  boys  from 
their  former  bad  companions,  and  therefore  be  more  likely  to  secure 
a  permanent  reform  ;  and  In  teaching  boys  to  be  ssilors,  the  promo- 
ters of  the  institution  rendered  a  reil  service  to  the  country ;  for  to 
the  enltiration  of  seafaring  habita  can  we  alone  look  for  a  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  indepenflenee  and  of  our  naval  supremacy. 
The  Admiralty  granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  frigate  the  Ak- 
bar, which  had  lain  here  useless  for  many  years  ss  a  Isssretto.  The 
Akbar  was  originally  a  fifty-gun  frigate,  built  in  the  East  Indies  by 
the  celebrated  Jamseijee  Bomsnjee,  and  called  for  some  time  the 
Comwailis.  Upon  getting  possession  of  this  very  suitable  craft,  the 
committee  went  to  work  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  and  re- 
pairs reqaired  to  render  her  quite  fit  for  their  purpose.  In  this  way 
about  X9,O0O  of  the  money  subscribed  has  been  expended  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  as  a  training  school  the  Akbar  is  now  almost  perfect. 
We  have  before-described  the  system  pursued  on  board :  it  is  thst  of 
a  man-of-war.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  watches,  port  and 
aurboard,  and  subdivided  again  into  forecastle  men,  foretop,  maintop, 
and  miientop  men,  and  the  aftergoard.   They  are  under  dbe  abao- 
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liM*  OBBtnl  of  a  9upariiilciid«M*  irik«  nnkt  aot  lioinr  An  a  cm*- 
mfndv  in  tba  royal  n^yy,  and  h«  ia  antttcd  by  a  aehoolntfitcr.  boit- 
fnwn,  oeonid  boatawain,  carpenter,  ateward,  cook^  maiter-at-ansi, 
•ltd  two  sMipen,  aU>  with  the  exMption  of  the  Bchooltnuter.foniiffly 
belonging  to  die  royal  nary.  Tne  tystcin  of  diadpline  is  carried 
OMit  vidi  a  Tiew  d  leadimg  the  boys,  tathn  than  drivimr  then,  to  be 
good ;  bat  a  utrict  ob»4ien<4  tp  otiken  is  enfweed.  Ula  diGBoidt  to 
Setwribe  by  any  fixed  rules  how  this  should  be  dono,  so  as  to  render 
wild  spirits  amenablo  to  the  requirement!  of  otiet  and  morality, 
wttfaoUt  tyrannising  ot^  them ;  bat  those  who  doubt  the  possibili^ 
«if  doing  it  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Abkar. 

Hitbmo  the  Abkar  baa,  partly  fhw  motires  of  eoononiy,  been 
moored  in  the  centqe  of  the  Qreat  Float,  At  Birkenhead,  bat  as  the 
Float  baa  shortly  to  be  run  dry,  in  order  to  be  deepened,  it  beeans 
iieoesiary'  to  remove  into  the  rim,  (jrbere  it  was  or^iinally  intended 
that  she  dumld  be  placed.)  ratho-  eariier  than  the  eomntittee  bad 
ecmtemdated.  The  expense  of  laying  down  mooriDgs  haa  beqn  gm- 
^cpwlr Wn«  by  4)0  Admiralty,  vho  ami  mtind  one  of  tbe  ataf^ 
wpiajly  emidoyed  in  that  serrice,  and  this  fenel  haa  placed  two  an- 
ch(Hi  tiown  in  the  Slo?ne,offNew  Ferry,  to  which  the  Akbarisnow 


th^ nomiog  tbe fifrder  wjkv  fdmi  po  " oM^t m**  tcm  ike  great  booy 
in  fibo  Floft  (o  whiffb  tbe  A^bar  hitbflrto  been  attached.  «nd  4e 
hfti4ing  through  ^ne  Eg«ctan  pn^  Morpetb  Pod»,  to  gat  to  theriw 
viffmtfi  of  the  k^^r,  t^qiam^Vftt^-  Tb^  river  i^tea  opened  a  little 
b^oFP  .elereu  o'qlQw,  #n4  long  bafor^  .that  hour  tt^  Akbwr  .waa  wait- 
ing with  ber  nqfs  read^  to  pi^  ,tbroMgb  a«  Moq  as  ^e  Ffty  «boaW 
be  ^Cfr.  Two  of  tbe  LiverpoolStfam  Tug  .Company's  boata  were  in 
attepdiapce  to  tow  the  frig^  to  her  fncborage—tJbe  Victoria  and  tbe 
I^t ;  Wt  whethefT  .tbeir  aervic^  vare  rend^vd  gratuitously,  we  «rr 
^eit  aware.  Probably  ""'^  be  ehai^^ea  .for.  A  parly 
Ifdieiand  gfntlenien  connected  witb  the  jnititution  oKMeed  trom  tbe 
lading-stage  to  WoodsM^  in  the  eleifen  o'cloc|[  boat,  and  wete  o^ 
in  ^ivie  sat  on  l^rd  the  Akbar  a«  she  panted  ithnmc^  tbe 
nt^  much  eaiuo*  thap  oxp^ted.  The  old  frigate  lookfld  Vfiy  weS, 
f  euig  "  dnene^  "  in  ftfiffi  atem  .to  Hvnn  Th»  l^«n«b  tri- 
(;o^ir— .the  fjMPons  '*fed«  w}uf»t  and  blne"--4ntteTed4n  ih»^^ 
Jtu-jKaa  frqm  her  fbrj^ip^  tb^;  tbe  red  ensign  of  JKngtand  ud  tfie 
ilhip>  bui^  ftnra  tbe  jf^iu ;  and  Uie  Anierican  **  jiusk  "  fijQm  4* 
tip^n.  Just  as  t^e  .T^l  ntoted  ;throagb  the  gates,  the  jowfftm 
flPi-apg  ppaloft,TOfuin^the  yaT^,.j|ang^  vfirse  of  "Go^  Weibe 
Queen."  aDdch9ered.infif  ttimtil^  and  loyally-  A  very  larg^.^oQ^onne 
of  people  were  apectfttoiff  pf  :tlHs  a^we  froqi  the  quajp  apd.UiP  Tno- 
4ows  of  tfae  honaei  looking  upon  tfae  doc)^  ^Uracted  hy  the.gv  v 
ji^rance  the  a^outq^  fli|p,  %^  the  oircmpistance  tlwt.a^nQchaf 
a, rather  di^cuU  ch^^fer  w^  to  t^e  place  at  high  water  froni  tbe 
yard  of  Hesara.  Brutb^pC)  ■  yih)f^  a4Jotna  the  dock  t»  Meaner  Fffto- 
.pately  the  weather  was  bright  i^nd  snony  ^t  the  time,  and.tbe  dopar- 
.ture  from  the  dock  crei^ed  a  ctirFain  seitsation.  The  Akbar  bfing  is 
Tery  light  trim  the  tug-boafs  had  .cftsy  work  of  it,  and,  aided  h]  a 
strong  flood,  a  very  few  minatei  auffiq^  to  cany  .the  rnnei  to  tbe  19- 
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ber  eod  of  the  Sloyne,  where  she  was  swung,  a  little  above  Rock 
Ferry,  and  the  mooring  chains  transferred,  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon, from  the  anchor  sloop  to  the  frigate. 

It  was  during  this  short  trip  and  the  operations  which  succeeded 
that  the  lads  gave  the  visitors  a  taste  of  their  quality  in  Eieamanship. 
There  were  various  hawsers  and  lines  to  be  hauled  on  board,  stowed 
away,  or  made  ready  for  paying  out  again  ;  sundry  blocks  to  be  rove 
on  tn  tackles,  and  numerous  other  uautical  feats  to  be  accomplished, 
all  of  which  the  little  fellows  got  through  In  asmart,  seamanlike  man- 
ner. Not  a  bad  word  was  spoken ;  there  were  no  sour  looks,  no  skulk- 
ers ;lrat  all  the  Uda  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  what  is  popolarly  termed 
*'  showing  off"  their  abilities  before  the  Tisitora.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  tneir  bright  looks  kindled  up  at  the  ^iproaeh  of  Commander 
Fenwick,  the  superintendent,  or  when  they  were  spoken  to  by  Mr. 
Cropper  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  We  may  here  mention 
that  amon^t  those  who  embarked  on  the  Akbar  before  she  left  the 
dock  were  Mr.  John  Cropper,  the  Rev.  T.  Carter,  of  Walton  House 
of  Correction  and  Miss  Carter,  Mr.  Brougham,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Beazley,  Mr.  T.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  8.  Hirvey,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Woodruff.  Mr.  Astley,  &c  > 
Mr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  Mr.  S  Martin,  Mr.  C.  Langton,  and  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hornby  joined  the  Akbar  at  Rock  Ferry,  having  arrived  at  the  Dock 
too  tate  to  get  on  board  there.  While  the  vessel  was  being  moored, 
the  ™itors  were  shown  over  her,  and  many  interesting  anecdotes 
were  related  in  illustration  of  the  improved  dispositions  of  the  boys. 
It  appears  that  the  first  great  change  which  has  to  be  effected  in  their 
characters  when  they  are  received  on  board  in  tbeir  vagrant  state,  is 
to  make  them  boys.*'  Tbey  are  all  too  old,  too  knowing,  too  sharp, 
when  thej  come  on  board ;  too  much  up  to  the  ways  of  the  world — 
and  not  the  beat  ways,  either— end  too  little  acquaiuted  with  that 
chfldl^  innocence  which  exhibits  itself  in  a  love  of  play.  When 
they  step  on  board  thny  are  mere  city  Arabs,  whose  hands  are  against 
every  man,  and  who  believe  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  ibem- 
Strange  anomtly  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  to  be  taught  to  play  as 
well  to  work.  They  readily  learn  to  do  both.  In  addition  to  the  arts  of 
seamanship,  of  learning  how  to  reef,  and  steer,  and  splice,  and  brace, 
they  are  taught  how  to  make  their  own  boots,  trousers,  blue  shirts, 
and  aea-chesls,  and  on  Monday  they  were  justly  proud  of  a  grand 
display  they  had  got  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  the  whole  ship's 
company  being  rigged  out "  in  new  white  "  ducks  "  of  their  own 
making. 

In  going  over  the  ship  many  noticeable  features  present  themselves. 
The  boys  mess  on  the  main  deck,  and  sleep  in  hammocks  below. 
The  open  port-holes  secure  ample  ventilation  in  every  part  of  the 
ship,  and  the  system  of  diet  and  exercise  is  so  excellent,  that  although 
there  is  a  hospital,  it  is  almost  an  unnecessary  accommodation. 
There  are  two  cells  for  refractory  boys,  below  what  used  to  be  the 
cock-pit,  but  we  are  happy  to  add  that  thev  have  only  been  once  or 
twice  occupied,  a  circumstance  which  speaks  well  for  the  system  ot 
disdpline  adopted  on  bond.  There  were  varioui  evidoiees  in  se»- 
eral  pwts  of  the  ship— in  the  shape  of  gifts  from  weU-wTshers— of  the 
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general  interest  taken  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  institution.  For 
nistaocej  in  one  pUce  we  saw  a  large  tank — presented  by  Mr.  Vernon, 
the  iron  ship-buildo' :  io  another,  a  seraphine,  or  parlour  oi^ao  fat 
conducting  the  church  services,  given  by  Mr.  Beazle; ;  betides  many 
other  little  things  which  we  cannot  cul  to  mind  at  present.  Bat 
what  attracted  our  admiration  more  than  anything  else  of  this  kind 
was  a  Urge  slate  fixed  in  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship  over  which  was  inscribed  "List  cu  Trustworthy  Boys  on 
board  the  Akbar."   Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  slate 
was  nearly  filled.    It  is  a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  boys»  for  they  ul  desire  to  see  their  names  included  in 
that  honourable  calendar.    A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
been  thus  distinguished  committed  a  grare  offence.    What  do  most 
people  suppose  would  be  the  punishment?    Commander  Fenwiek 
called  the  boys  aft  in  a  body,  informed  them  of  what  had  taken 
place  and  how  painful  he  felt  at  the  punishment  he  was  about  to 
mflict  on  the  offender.    He  then,  in  the  presence  of  them  ^1,  ob- 
literated the  name  from  the  slate,  and  the  erring  lad  sunk  with 
shame  at  this  moral  d^adation  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  He 
cried  bitterly,  expressed  great  contrition  afterwards,  and  what  is  still 
better,  his  conduct  has  been  unexceptionable  since.    Another  anec- 
dote will  show  the  good  feeling  which  is  engendered  amongst  the 
hoys  by  this  course  of  jreligious  and  moral  training  which  they  un- 
deigfh    In  the  heat  of  nassimi  one  of  them  atmclE  another,  but  the 
offmce  was  one  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  Captain  Foiwick  was 
rather  at  a  loss  as  to  what  sort  of  punishment  he  abouhi  inflict 
Howevw,  he  determined  that  the  offender  ahoold  ask  paidon  on  one 
knee  before  all  the  scholars.    This  was  done,  and  it  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  outraged  lad  that  his  little  heart  nearly  burst  with  emo- 
tion, and  with  the  tears  flowing  freely  down  his  cheeks,  be  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  Jack,  1  freely  fwoive  you  from  my  heart !  God  bless  you ! 
andgive  you  strength  to  keep  your  temper."    Those  who  witnessed 
the  scene  will  never  forget  it ;  and  surely  one  such  instance  of  freely 
foi^tving  "  the  trespasses  of  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  was 
alone  worth  all  the  trouble,  expensei  and  perseverance  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  little  fellows  in  the  Akbar  Reformatory. 

One  more  instance  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest boys  apprenticed  to  the  sea  made  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  other 
places,  and  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  months  he  returned  to  liver- 
pool.  On  landing,  he  went  to  look  at  his  former  home  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  but  on  the  way,  he  met  his  fathn*  in  a  drunken 
state,  in  Scotland  road,  and  his  parent's  bad  language  and  conduct  so 
shocked  aud  di^sted  him,  that  he  went  no  mrUier.  Finding  fais 
way  to  the  Akbu-«  he  b^ed  to  be  taken  back  again,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Livn-pool  ha  ranained  on  board. 

There  is  service  on  board  the  Akbar  every  Sunday  morning ;  and 
generally  in  the  afternoon  the  captain  takes  the  boys  out  in  a  bcdy 
tor  a  stroll,  or  to  attend  service  in  some  of  the  ndghbouring  churches. 
At  other  times  parties  of  them  are  frequently  entrusted  ashore  alone 
to  carry  messages ;  and  the  boys  invariably  repay,  by  their  gitod 
oonduct,  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  them.    Indeetl,  they  seem 
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wannly  attached  to  thdr  superintendent.  Captain  Fenwick,  wlio 
treats  ihem  with  the  same  affectionate  interest  that  he  does  Ub  own 
children,  who  Hve  on  board  with  him.  Captaui  Fenwick  "  is  the 
i^ht  man  in  the  right  place."  He  fonnerly  commanded  her  M^es- 
ty'B  training  brie  RoUa,  and  he  looks  every  inch  a  sailor,  and  some- 
thing more.  We  are  glad  fo  know  that  the  committee  appreciate 
his  services ;  and  those  who  wish  to  know  the  character  of  toe  man 
had  better  go  and  see  what  he  is  doing  on  Iward  the  Akbar.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  institution,  and  we 
truet  that  the  removal  of  the  Akbar  into  a  position  where  she 
will  he  more  generally  seen,  although  entailing  an  increased  expense 
on  the  committee,  will  be  ^e  means  of  inducmg  an  extended  sup- 
port Shipowners,  especially,  are  interested  in  its  success;  for  it 
will  be  the  means  of  suj^plying  them  with  apprentices  who  already 
know  more  than  half  their  busmess.  All  who  hare  received  these 
fads,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  About  twenty  have  already 
been  apprenticed,  and  there  are  now  applications  for  more  than  are 
reported  ready.  At  presmt  the  frigate  has  S2  lads  on  board,  but 
there  is  accommodatioD  for  160.  Boys  who  are  brought  up  as  d^ 
linquenta  at  the  Police  court,  if  found  suilaUe,  are  committed  to  the 
Akbar  nominally  for  three  years*  imprisonment.  After  a  probation- 
ary service  of  abont  twelve  months,  they  are  frequently  reported  an 
elijpUe  fav  sea  service,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
States  they  receive  a  pardon,  and  are  apprenticed.  Their  future  ca- 
reer depends  upon  themselves :  but  so  far,  no  instances  of  relapse  in- 
to crime  have  been  recorded. 

Seeing  that  this  institution  has  effected  so  much  with  criminals, 
the  question  has  been  asked — Why  not  extend  its  advantages  to  those 
who  are  mere  vagrants,  or  not  even  so  bad  as  that.  Last  week,  a 
ra^ed,  down-at-tbe-heels  ymng  urchin  found  his  was  on  board,  in 
the  Birkenhead  Float,  and  be^ed  Captain  Fenwick  to  receive  him 
with  the  others.  Now,  this  lad  had  done  nothing  amis» — he  was 
not  even  "  known  to  the  police,"  except  as  a  poor,  homeless,  neglect- 
ed vagrant.  Captain  Fenwick  was  obliged  to  send  him  ashore 
again,  though  with  very  great  reluctance.  On  Monday  the  boy 
presented  himself  on  board  in  the  river — he  had  crept  on  to  the  ves- 
sel while  she  was  hauling  through  the  dock  gates— and  again  beg- 
ged to  be  received.  Though  a  real  "  ragged  Robhin,"  the  boy  had 
an  honest,  intelligent  look,  and  joined  in  the  hardest  work  going  on 
with  a  hearty  cood-will.  Captain  Fenwick  laid  his  caae  before  the 
members  of  the  committee  present,  and  they  gratified  the  little  fel- 
low by  acceding  to  his  request.  He  is  now  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Akbar,  and  from  this  early  indication  of  character  we  feel  assured 
that  he  will  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

Before  the  visitors  left,  they  saw  all  hands  piped  to  dinner,  and 
were  themselves  entertained  with  lunch  bv  Captain  Fenwick.  The 
boys  sing  grace  before  and  after  meat,  eacn  captain  of  the  mess  tak- 
ing it  in  turn  to  lead  the  voices.  When  dinner  was  concluded,  at  the 
special  request  of  Mr.  Beazley,  the  boys  were  assembled  and  suna; 
the  Te  Deum"  ui  a  most  creditable  manner,  Captdn  Fenwick 
leadhig  with  the  seraphine  and  bia  own  voice.   Every  lode,  every 
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word  of  their  leader,  was  followed  by  tbe  bojri,  with  an  lUcrity  that 
^M^e  more  eloquently  than  words  could  have  done  of  tbe  benefldd 
influence  which  he  exercises  over  them.  No  one  could  luTe  witnes* 
sed  the  scene  without  being  touched  to  the  heart's  core,  and  made  all 
the  better  for  it ;  and  the  visitors  departed  ftom  the  Akbar  by  meof 
the  attendant  steamers  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 
good  work  is  entrusted  to  good  bands. 

Before  closing  this  Record,  we  woald  ask — Where  is  the 
Jriah  Catholic  Reformatory,  supported  by  voluntary  CaUiolic 
aid?  Three  months  ago  we  aaw  a  sabsraiption  list,  on 
which  were  names  of  some  of  the  chief  and  most  inflnential 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  subscriptions  varying  from 
£50  to  £5,  there  was  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £500  as  the 
beginning.  We  have  heard  also  of  a  Aefurmatory  in  Cork — 
What  has  become  of  that  ?  We  have  been  asked  over  and 
over  Bgaiiii  and  have  asked  over  and  over  again  about  these 
two  fieformatories,  but  we  can  hear  nothing  on  the  aubject. 
We  hope  llut  in  our  next  namber  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  sonie- 
tbing  certain,  be  it  ever  so  little,  of  both  these  proposed  ReAw- 
malories. 

An  Educational  Conference  is  to  he  held  in  London,  the 
22ud,  23rd,  and  24th  of  June,  Prince  Albert,  President,  tbe 
Earl  Granville,  Vice-President,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
all  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  education, 
the  whole  design  taking  its  origin  from  the  formidable  evils 
indicated  in  the  topic  of  the  early  age  at  vkieh  children  are 
taken  from  sckooL  Some  of  the  most  influ^tial  men  ia 
England  have  given  their  names  as  supporters  of  this  con- 
ference ;  and  we  understand  that  amonfi»t  the  papers  to  be 
read,  there  is  one  by  Miss  Carpenter,  on  Grime  and  Ignorance. 
We  shall,  of  course,  in  our  next  Beco^,  have  occanon  to 
refer  to  this  important  conference. 


DEATH  OF  aOBERT  HALL,  Esq^  KJ. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Secord,  a  deep.liearted 
man,  with  a  love  of  his  kind  far  in  his  sonl,  has  passed  away. 
Just  three  years  ago,  we  first  knew  Robert  Hall,  the  Becorder 
of  Doncaster,  and  then  presented  ns  with  a  copy  of  his  lectare 
on  Mettray,  to  which,  from  page  IIB  to  127  in  the  paper. 
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"  Reformatory  Schools  in  Fniiice  and  England/*  printed  in  the 
15th  number  of  this  Rbvikw,  (September,  1854),  we  were 
mucli  indebted.  Again  he  visited  Mettraj  and  other  Refor- 
matories in  France  and  Belgium,  and  his  lecture  on  these 
visits,  delivered  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Institute,  was 
presented  to  us,  and  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Record  of 
our  ISth  number,  (June,  1855).  We  refer  to  these  lectures 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  wide  Mr.  Hall's  sym- 
pathies were,  and  how  unity  of  feeling  and  action  in  a  good 
cause,  won  all  his  sympathies  and  active  services.  Two  years 
ago  we  urged  the  necessity  of  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland, 
and  contended  that  they  should  be  separate,  that  is,  Protestant 
Schools  for  Protestant  children.  Catholic  Schools  for  Catholic 
children.  We  urged  the  point  strongly,  and  Mr..  Hall  wrote 
to  us,— "In  spite  of  my  Protestantism  and  my  Toryism,  and 
all  my  other  anti-Catholicisms,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  1 
think  vou  are  right,  and  that  Reformatory  training  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  a  separation  of  religions,  for  religion  must  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  this  you  cannot  have  in  a 
combined  school,  without  injuring  the  faith  of  some,  and 
crippling  the  advantages  of  religion  for  alL" 

Such  a  man  as  this  was  Robert  Hall;  more  minutely  the 
following  sketched  from  Tie  leeds  Intelligencer  of  June  6th, 
1S57,  tells  of  him,  and  it  tells  us  too  huw  well  the  people  of 
Leeds  judged  and  respected  him,  for  not  alone  were  many  of 
the  shops  in  the  town  closed  during  the  funeral,  but  the  funeral 
was  attended  by  all  the  chief  inliabitants  and  officials  of  Leeds 
and  of  Doncaster : — 

Mr.  Hall  wu  bom  in  Kirkgate  on  the  I5th  November,  1801,  and 
was  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  57 th  year  of  his  - 
age.  He  was  the  only  child  of  the  venerable  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  of 
Bank  Lodgei  who  survives  him,  the  representatiTe  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  Leeds,  by  Qrace,  the  eldest  and 
last  surviving  child  of  the  late  Robert  Butterfield.  Esq.,  of  Halifax. 
On  attuning  his  boyhood  he  waa  sent  to  the  Grammar  School,  at 
Heath,  near  Halifax,  under  the  mastership  of  the  Rer.  Robt.  Wik 
kinsoQ,  B.D.,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  the  Leeds  Orammar  School,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Bidiards,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  (George  Wal- 
ker, H.A.  His  habits  at  this  time  were  steady  and  sedate,  as  in  after 
life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  which  were  of  a  preparatory 
character  for  the  University,  he  was  ever  in  advance  of  his  fellow 
pupils,  almost  invariably  stau'Ung  at  the  head  of  his  clasa.  hfUx  a 
mtai  successful  school  career,  he  went  to  Oxford*  and  entered  as  a 
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cocamoner  at  Christ  Church,  of  which  college  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hidl  at 
the  time  was  the  Dean.  At  this  ancient  seat  of  learaing  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  in  1623,  being  placed  in  the  first  class  in  cla8Mea,aiid 
the  second  class  in  mathematics,  and  of  M.A.,-1826.  lo  1828  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  at  LincolD'a-int],  and  since  that  time  op 
to  hii  death  he  was  a  ^•tingniihed  member  of  tiie  Northern 
Circuit,  enjoying  an  eztenuve  and  inoreawiK  praotioe  in  the  Hisi 
Prins  courts.  For  some  time  after  he  was  cdlea  to  the  bar  ha  con- 
tinned  to  reside  in  Leeds,  but  his  profensional  engagements  renderins 
hifl  removal  to  London  necessary,  he  left  Ijeedsin  tne  year  1834,  and 
Gontinned  to  reside  in  London  up  to  his  death,  his  chambers  being  at 
New  Court,  Middle  Temple.  In  his  profesuoa  he  was  not  promi- 
nent as  a  practitioner  in  the  courts,  hnt  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
chamber  counsel  at  the  bar.  His  legal  knowledge  was  of  the 
highest  class,  and  his  opinions  were  not  only  eagerly  soaght  after  by 
the  lower  branch  of  the  profession,  hnt  had  great  weight  with  the 
Bench.  He  was  deeply  read  in  law,  and  possessed  a  sound  and  cau- 
tious judgment,  which  seldom  led  him  astray  in  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  questions  submitted  to  him,  and  in  thin  branch  of  his  professicKi 
he  eojoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  until  a  serious  railway  acci- 
dent in  1856,  compelled  bim  to  limit  his  labours.  Id  1842  he  wu 
appointed  Deputy  KeiHirder  of  Leeds,  and  in  1845  Becorder  of  Dcpn- 
caster,  both  of  which  appointments  he  held  at  time  of  his  death*  and 
at  the  last  quarter  nsuons  for  the  boroi^h  of  Leeds  be  prettded  in 
tJie  firat  court  in  the  abseaee  of  the  Becorder  (T.  F.  Ellia>  Eaq.) 
from  indisposition.  He  was  also,  in  1848,  appointed  lecture  oo 
Common  Law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  held  the  appointment  np  to 
1853.  The  duties  which  these  i^pointments  devolred  upon  bim 
were  ever  discharged  with  ungular  ^ility  and  impartlali^.  aod  we 
are  sure  that  there  will  be  but  one  feelii^  of  rt^pret  amongst  his 
professional  brethren,  shared  in  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
in  his  judicial  character,  that  he  should  have  been  removed  so  sud- 
detAy  from  his  sphere  of  usefulness  and  of  honor. 

His  high  professional  position,  though  it  absorbed  most  of  his 
time,  did  not  preclude  him  from  devoting  his  attention  to  important 
social  and  political  questions,  and  his  whole  life  was  distinguished 
by  earnest  labours  in  the  promotion  of  thp  welfare  of  Us  country- 
men. Few  men  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  those  whose  respect 
is  worthy  of  ambition,  and  he  was  known  as  a  warm  and  attadwd 
supporter  of  local  charities,  and  of  tbeOhurch  of  England,  of  wfaicb 
he  wai  a  most  exemplary  and  devoted  member.  Dariiw  his  residfloee 
in  Leeds  he  was  elected  a  patron  of  the  Pariah  Church,  aqd  ^eo  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Pious  Uses.  He  originated  and  personally  iii> 
perintended  a  Sunday  School,  at  Richmond  Road,  Bank ;  and  to 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  teacher  of  the  first  class  in  the  Sun- 
>  day  Schools  of  St.  John's*  Westminster.  Of  later  years  his  studies 
bad  been  directed  more  especially  to  the  important  question  of  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  crimioals,  to  which  his  mind  was  forcibly 
turned  by  the  painful  experiences  which  his  judicial  duties  but  ton 
frequently  aflbrded.  During  the  lon^  vacations  he  usually  visited 
the  continent,  and  inspected  the  principid  reformatories  in  France 
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and  Germany,  and  during  these  tours  secured  the  friendship  of  M. 
de  Metz,  one  of  the  fouodera  of  Mettray.  Subsequently  he  pub- 
iished  two  lectures,  one  on  "  Mettray,"  and  the  other  *'  Visits  to  Con- 
tinental Reformatories,"  "in  which  he  gave  expression  to  bis  own 
views  on  the  great  social  problem  of  hia  day.  Those  views  were 
eminently  practical  in  their  character,  whilst  they  were  thoroughly 
comprehensive  in  their  object  and  detail,  and  their  publication 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  reformers.  It  was  to  forward 
thin  great  object,  which  had  become  to  him  one  of  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing interest,  that  Hr.  Hall  more  especially  was  desirous  of  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  fala  life  been  spared,  * 
that  he  wonld  have  distiilguiabed  himself  asaleginlatorin  all  matters 
p«rtaining  to  social  reform.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  matured, 
he  had  attuned  a  position  where  he  was  sanguine  of  giving  them  prac- 
tical effect,  and  tne  future  was  before  him  full  of  hope,  when  his 
career  was  stayed,  and  lie  was  called  on  to  pay  the  last  debt  of  nature. 
Amongst  the  minor  studies  to  which  he  devoted  himself  during  the 
vacations,  was  that  of  natural  history,  and  more  especially  the  depart- 
ment of  geology,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  very  extensive.  He 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society,  beforfl  the  members  of  which  he  read  many  vuluable  papers  ; 
and  on  leaving  Leeds,  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his 
honour,  and  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Hall  inherited  the  political  sentiments  of  his  father,  and  was 
a  consistent  Conservative,  anxious  to  extend  electoral  reform  within 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  but  earnestly 
and  determinately  opposed  to  extreme  measures,  tending  to  revolu- 
tionize the  constitution  and  to  swamp  the  representation  of  property 
in  thftt  of  mere  numbers.  Truned  in  political  life  b^  the  example 
of  his  father,  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  questions,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  Sfr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler 
at  the  general  election  in  1832.  At  the  election  of  1834,  on  Mr. 
MacauTay  becoming  a  Member  of  Conncil  in  India,  he  acted  as  chair- 
man of  Sir  John  Beckett's  committee.  He  occupied  the  same  post 
at  the  general  election  in  1 835,  and  contributed  to  Sir  John  Beckett's 
return  on  that  occasion  by  the  sound  judgment  and  untiring  energy 
which  he  displayed.  The  increasing  professional  claims  upon  his 
attention  after  this  compelled  him  to  withdraw  for  the  time  from 
active  political  life,  and  it  was  not  until  the  general  election  of  185% 
when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Conservatives  of  this  borough  at  the 
eleventh  hour,that  we  meet  with  hira  again  in  the  arena  of  politics.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  he  received  such  support  as 
to  justify  the  avowal  of  his  intention  again  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  when  opportunity  should  occur  ;  which  mten- 
tion  was  carried  out  at  the  general  election  in  March  last.  The 
incidents  of  that  contest — the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hall— his  popularit  y, 
as  evidenced  in  the  fact  of  his  receiving  the  lai^est  show  of  bands 
on  the  day  of  nomination — and  hia  triumphant  return— are  tt^o 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  our  readers  to  justify  repetition  now.  He 
attuned  the  highest  honour  which  his  townsmen  could  confer  upon 
him,  and  instead  of  resting  himbelf,  -his  anxiety  to  discharge  his  duties 
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induced  him  to  coDtinued  exertions,whioh  went  followed  bj  protrac- 
ted uttings  in  an  arbitration  case,  and  by  the  assumptioD^  on  tb* 
opening  of  tbe  aesiiou,  of  his  parliiiuientary  duties. 

He  took  the  oaths  early  in  Mayt  and  sat  in  the  house  on  two  or 
three  subsequent  occasions.  During  one  of  those  sittings  he  canght 
cold,  which,  in  the  relaxed  state  of  his  pbyaical  powers,  prodnced 
considerable  prostration,  and  when  bis  medical  advis»*r  was  call*^ 
in,  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  on  attack  of  iofluensa.  He 
was  advised  to  leave  London,  in  order  to  avoid  the  distraction  and 
disturbances  of  business,  and,  accompanied  bj  Mrs.  Hall,  be  retired 
to  Folkfatone,  a  favgrite  pla^e  of  resort  to  him.  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Whilst  there  symptoms  of  a  more  serious  character  appeared, 
and  a  medical  friend  at  Leeds,  under  whose  care  he  had  been  after 
the  accident  in  January,  \S55,  was  telegraphed  for.  That  gentleman 
arrived  at  Folkstone  on  Friday  night  last,  and  found  Mr.  Hall  suf- 
fering from  fever  and  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  and  in  a  very 
threatening  state.  The  relatives  of  the  honourable  gentleman  were 
immediately  sent  for,  as  there  wore  but  slight  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
The  symptoms  continued  without  mitigation  until  half-past  three  on 
Tuesday  morning,  when  they  terminated  in  death. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Hr  Hall  was  a  man  of  deep  religions 
convictions,  and  never  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  jSnd  consoUUon 
in  the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  student.  In  the  inscrutable 
Wisdom  of  God  he  has  been  called  to  bis  account,  when 
the  future  promised  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  and  when  he  had 
won  the  hooouri  due  to  the  post,  but  in  tbe  memory  which  he  leaves 
behind  there  is  traceable  the  silver  lining  that  fringes  the  darkest  dond 
THE  FUN£BAL. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Hall  reached  Leeds  on  Thursday  night,  in 
tbe  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Keenan,  Mr.  Hall's  clerk,  and  were 
terred  in  the  family  vault,  near  the  south-east  porch  of  Wfaitkirk 
Church,  yesterday  morning.  The  arrangements  for  tbe  funeral 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  of  the  firm  of  Hardwick 
and  Headland,  undertakers,  Briggate,  and  were  of  a  strictly  private 
character.  There  was,  however,  a  numerous  attendance  of  the 
magistracy  and  gentry  of  the  town,who  had  assembled  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  funeral  cor- 
tege, consisting  of  hearse  and  four  mourning  coaohe8,besides  private 
carriu;es,  left  Bank  Lodge,  tbe  family  residence,  precisely  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  procend  at  a  slow  pace  to  the  place  of  eotermeat*  wboe 
it  arrived  a  few  miouteB  past  twelve.  The  body  wai  enclosed  in  a 
polished  oak  coffin,  wbicb  bore  the  following  tnsoriptitm,  on  m  brais 
plata. 

Robert  Hall,  M.P.. 

Bom  Nov.  15,  1801, 

Died  May  26, 16A7* 
and  on  being  removed  from  tbe  hearse,  it  was  received  by  tbe  Bev. 
A.  Martineau,  and  the  llev.  Dr.  Hook,  the  latter  of  whom  had  come 
specially  from  Leamington  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  who'wore  bilk  scarfs  and  hatbands,  acted  as  pall 
hearers.  Dr.  Dunn,  Mayor  of  Doncaster ;  W.  G.  Smith,  Es(|.,  ei- 
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Mayor,  Doncaster ;  Mr.  Nichotmn,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Doncaster  j 
the  Rev.  E.  Oookson,  Leeds  ;  T.  P.  Teale,  Esq.,  John  Hope  Shaw, 
Esq.,  and  Edward  Bond,  Esq.  It  was  immediatelj  preceded  bv  Kir. 
Henry  Keenan,  (Mr.  Hall's  oierkj  and  by  Mr.  Etches,  JSuppri'nteii- 
dent  of  the  Doncaster  police,  being  followed  by  the  widow  and  the  father 
of  Mr.  Hall,  and  other  members  of  the  familv,  aa  chief  mourners, 
after  whom  came  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  (John  Botterill,  Esq.) 

The  fiitieral  service  waa  conducted  by  Mr.  Martineau  and  Dr. 
Hook,  the  latter  of  whom  read  the  Lesson  and  the  conclu^ng  por- 
tion of  the  servioe,  at  the  grave  aide,  most  impresaively. 

The  ceremony  was  solemnly  performed,  and  the  proceeiUags 
throughout  were  of  the  most  orderly  character. 

Several  tradasmso  closed  their  ahopa  during  the  flmeral,  and  die 
m wiatratet  a^onmed  the  ritting  of  uie  Borough  Oourt  A-om  eleven 
to  half  past  one. 

Highly  distinguished  in  his  profession,  he  was  still  more  esteem- 
ed in  his  private  relations.  Enemies  he  had  none,  and  of  those  who 
differed  firom  him  in  his  opinions,  there  ia  not  one,  we  believe,  who 
would  not  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  sincerity,  zeal,  earnestness 
and  truth.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked  among  the  soundest ;  as  a  judge 
he  waa  an  ornament  to  the  bench  ;  as  a  friend  he  secured  the  love 
of  all  who  kfiew  him  ;  as  a  man  he  diligently  endeavoured  to  do  all 
the  good  that  in  his  sphere  of  life  he  could  accomplish.  To  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  him  this  may  seem  overwrought 
praise,  but  those  who  knew  him  well  know  also  that  no  terms  of 
commendation  can  exa^f^rate  his  merits. 

A  laborious  but  eminently  useful  life  opened  up  to  him  the  pros- 
pects of  honourable  ambition.  Bespected  at  the  oar,  he  was  still 
more  deeply  regarded  on  the  bench ;  and  when,  at  length,  another 
prospect  was  presented  to  bim,  when  his  fellow  townsmen  conftrred 
upon  bun  the  oighest  honour  they  could  bestow,  by  sending  him  to 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  there  was  every  hope  that  his  prac- 
tical usefulness,  having  a  greater  field  for  exertion,  would  be  still 
more  beneficially  displayed  than  in  that  smaller  area  In  which  he  had 
for  years  been  nnobtriuively  but  diligently  doing  bis  allotted  work. 

As  we  were  about  to  put  tliia  Kecord  to  press  we  received 
The  Times  of  Saturday,  June  13th,  containing  the  debate  iu 
the  Hon!<e  of  Lords  on  the  Transportation  Bill,  and  with  tlje 
exception  of  the  speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  Grey, 
and  the  £arl  of  Derb^,  we  have  seldom  read  such  a  mass  of 
ignorance  and  confusion  as  the  noble  lords  exhibited  oa  the 
occasion.  The  whole  question  was  fully  stated  by  the  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  in  his  charge  delivered  to  the  grand 
jury,  the  29th  of  last  December,  when  he  said — 

Oentlemeo,  we  did  not  abandon  transportation  willingly,  nor 
until  after  a  struggle  which  showed  us  that  we  could  not  continue  it 
without  shaking  uie  allegiance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
It  is  coDsequeutly  admitted  that>  if  transportation  is  to  be  restored^ 
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it  must  be  b;  the  estabtishing  new  lettlements  And  it  is  nut  denied 
that  in  ao  acting  we  mnst  for^o  that  which  has  alwajrs  been  held  ms 
the  higeat  allvantage  derivable  from  this  method  of  dealing  with 
criminids,  viz.,  tbat  they  are  absorbed  into  an  hooest  population,  in 
a  country  in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  more  easU/  and 
surely  acquired  than  at  home,  from  which  camet  the  proportifHi  nf 


yon  m  the  uscussion  of  a  question  replete  with  difficnltiw  and  eom- 

SUcations.     If   those  who  advocate  a   return  to  transportation 
od  a  suitable  territory,  (a  task,  easy  as  it  appears  to  many,  which 
has  baffled  the  research  of  able  men  thoroughly  conTorsaat  with  the 


ao  as  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of  the  multiplied  crimes  and  the 
mysterious  abomioatioDS  which  would  form  the  darkest  page  of  our 
history  did  not  their  very  atrocity  shield  them  from  disclosure;  if 
they  shall  devise  the  means  by  which  the  moat  nefarious  of  the  con- 
victs can  be  prevented  from  gardually  filtering  down  into  the  nearest 
states*  whether  our  own  possessions  or  those  of  the  foreigner,  Uien, 
gentlemen,  I  for  one,  though  not  onmiodful  of  the  many  difficulties 
and  of  the  enormous  expense  esaenUal  to  suob  a  project,  will  rejoice 
at  that  as  I  should  at  aunoBt  any  other  solution  of  onr  most  distress- 
ing problem,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  ?"  But,  gen- 
tlemen, to  send  convicts  thousands  of  mtlee  to  remain  in  prison  at  the 
end  of  their  voyage  does  appear  to  me  repu^Dant  to  the  most  obvi- 
ous dictates  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  its  beii^  condemned 
bv  all  authority.  If  the  convicts  cannot  with  propriety  be  scattered 
aoroad,  but  must  be  congregated  upon  public  works  in  antidpaUon 
of  the  wants  of  future  colonists,  who  the  moment  the^  become  strong 
enough,  will  deprive  us  of  the  outlet  for  our  oriminalsy  which  we 
shall  have  thus  constructed  at  an  enormous  outlay,  surely  it  would 
be  far  more  expedient  to  keep  them  at  home  to  labour  at  public 
werks  on  our  own  shores,  e^woally  when  the  absence  of  snob  wwka 
is  a  national  disgrace. 

We  know  it  is  quite  natimtl  that  Bull  shonld  sny,  when  he 
looks  at  the  map  of  the  world,  *'I  have  lots  of  island:*,  and  a 
largo  territory,  why  cannot  T  set  up  a  new  Penal  Colony  ?" 
The  answer  is  very  plain ;  to  found  a  Colony  would  cost  about, 
at  the  very  Lowestj  £500,000 ;  if  you  are  wilting  to  spend  this 
money  you*  must  also  be  prepared  to  keep  the  men  in  the 
Colony  for  life,  or  yoa  must  incur  the  expense  of  sending  then 
elsewhere.  Bull  must  never  forget  this  point  of  expense.  Let 
him  keep  these  two  following  facts  in  view  :  we  find  them  in 
tlie  Appendix  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Tran»porta> 
tation  in  1.866,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  appears,  that 
altliough  Transportation  to  Van  Diemcn's  Land  lias  ceased 
since  1852,  yet  4,000  convicts  still  remain,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  £142236,  which  is  £35  per  man.   In  Western  Australia, 


Gentlemen,  I  do  not  meaa  to  engagv 
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soon,  perhaps,  to  be  dosed  against  us,  we  have  8,000  convicts, 
St  an  annaal  cost  of  £8S,900,  or  £41  per  man. 

fint,  supposing  that  Bull  is  satined  to  take  upon  himself 
this  enormous  cost,  let  us  cnntider  where,  be  is  to  find  a  Colony 
suited  to  his  purpose.  He  must  remember  that  his  colony 
must  not  be  too  near  any  of  our  existing  dependencies;  and 
he  most  keep  clearly  before  him  this  &ci,  that  after  a  long  and 
careful  enquiry,  by  both  Houses  of  Farliaaient,  on^  fifteen 
places  could  be  named  as  suitable,  and  yet  ef  ery  one  of  these 
fifteen  ie,  from  one  cause  or  another,  objectionable. 

The  p]fM!es  named  are,  Canterbury  Setllement,  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, Chatham  Islands,  East  Australia,  Falkland  Islands, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hebrides,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Ter- 
ritories, Moreton  J^y,  New  Soulh  Wales,  New  Z^and,  Nor- 
folk IsUnd,  ^^orth  American  Colonies,  North  Australia,  and 
Vancouver's  Island.  Having  named  the  places,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  cnusider  the  evidence  bearing  upon  them. 

Canterbury  Settlement  was  established  by  private  enter|»ize, 
and,  therefore,  will  not  receive  our  convicts. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ia  on  the  North  Coast  of  Australia, 
and  is  in  some  respeots  suitable  for  a  penal  colony,  but  there  is 
considerable  danger  that  it  would  become  in  time  a  nest  of 
pirates,  as  the  freed  convicts  would  be  entitled  to  build  or  pur- 
chase vessels  for  trading  purposes,  and  these  ships  cuold  be 
tomed  to  account  in  plundering  the  merchantmen  sailing 
through  Torres  Straits.  Besides,  the  colony  would  be  open  to 
a  repetition  of  all  the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island.  The  inland 
navigation,  by  the  Albert  Biver,  must  ever  be  restricted,  as 
there  are  only  deven  feet  of  water  ou  the  bar ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
harbour  should  be  at  an  Island  some  distance  from  the  main 
land,  and  in  addition,  allowing  even  for  the  latitude,  the  cli- 
mate is  tropical. 

The  Chatham  Islands  are  in  the  Pacific,  about  500  miles  from 
New  Zealand,  and  are  in  no  respect  better  suited  than  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  for  a  penal  colony. 

Eastern  Australia  wants  nothing  from  us;  neither  laws  nor 
laborers :  at  Yictoria  they  have  passed  enactment?  by  which, 
if  they  suspect  a  man  to  be  a  convict,  they  require  him  to  prove 
that  he  w  no(  one,  and  failing  in  the  proof,  they  aliip  him  off, 
or  they  imjpriaon  him  with  hard  labor. 

The  Falkland  Ishtnds  appear  by  nature  to  luve  been  intended 
for  the  shelter  of  wild  beasts — and  ships  out  of  repair  after 
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Imving  weathered  Gape  Horn.  The  wind  is  so  continaoastbat 
v^etables  must  be  grown  in  walled  gardens,  and^  owing  to  the 
natare  of  the  soil  and  ctimate,  it  can  never  become  an  agrienU 
tural  eonntrj.  The  House  of  Lords  hare  specially  reported 
against  these  Islands. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  already,  so  long  ago  a«  1841), 
protested  loudly  and  plainly  against  receiving  any  convicts. 

The  Hebrides  have  been  approved  by  Sir  Archibald  Alistui 
as  a  place  for  penal  labor,  bat,  for  all  practical  purposes,  any 
enclosed  common  woald  do  equally  well,  as  there  would  be  no 
population  into  whicli  the  men  coald  be  absorbed,  and  so 
useful  public  works  could  be  carried  out. 

The  Hudsons'a  Bay  Company's  Territory  has  been  named, 
but  this  is  a  total  mistake.  -  These  lands,  including  Vaocoa- 
ver's  Island,  are  quite  unsuited  for  a  penal  colony.  To  get 
there  by  Cape  Horn  takes  three  months :  to  g^  there  uy 
Canada  is  so  expensive  that  the  Company  pay  IBs.  for  every 
901b«.  of  goods  transported  from  York  Factoiy  to  the  Bra 
Biver.  Formerly,  a  tribute  in  skins  was  paid  to  Russia,  but 
the  cost  of  carriage  was  so  high  that  othw  arrangements  were 
made.  In  going  by  the  Bocky  Mountains,  one  stream  must 
be  forded  about  forty  times,  when  the  traveller  is  often  waist- 
deep  in  cold  water. 

Moreton  Bay,  Xev  South  Wales,  and  tiie  North  AmericaD 
Colonies  are  all,  as  being  now  free  dependendeii,  unwilling  to 
receive  convicts,  and  we,  in  forcing  colonists  on  them,  run  the 
very  grave  risk  of  a  serious  quarrel,  either  with  the  puticular 
colony  or  its  neighbours ; — in  the  case  of  North  America,  we 
could  hardly  expect  the  United  States  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
formation  of  a  Penal  Colony  thete. 

Northern  Australia  has  been  very  much  talked  of  and  written 
about,  as  affording  scope  for  a  Penal  Colony ;  but  we  have,  in 
fact,  already  attempted  to  found  such  a  colony  at  Port  Essing- 
ton :  however,  between  the  heat  and  frequent  storms  of  wind 
and  rain,  we  were  forced  to  relinquish  it  after  a  few  years' trial. 
Now,  indeed,  the  formation  of  a  Penal  Settlement  in  Northern 
Australia  is  rendered  a  thouaand-fold  more  objectionable  than 
ever,  owing  to  the  temptation  ofTered  by  the  gold  regions.  We 
find  free  settlers  leaving  their  various  occupations;  and  surel; 
the  diggings  would  lure  away  the  Pree-Pardou  and  Ticket-of- 
Leave  men.  In  fact,  ah^y,  at  Port  Essington,  when  the 
laborers  run  away  to  the  diggings,  the  settlers  were  compelled 
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to  import  Chiaamen  to  do  the  work  of  the  absconding  miners. 
To  all  these  objections  against  the  penal  colonization  of  North- 
em  AostrsliA  must  be  added  the  grave  one,  that  it  is  too  near 
Moreton  Bay,  and  the  ronte  to  that  district,  both  hy  sea  and 
land,  is  too  eiuj  to  afford  the  slightest  bar  to  the  escape,  into 
Hen  Soath  Wales,  of  the  Convicts.  This  diiBcolty  will  not  be 
surmounted  by  the  possible  formation  of  Moreton  Bay  into  a 
separate  Colony.  New  South  Wales  woald  then  protest  against 
Penal  colonization  in  Northern  Australia,  and  with  very  great 
justice  and  foresight. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  enable  Bull  to  comprehend  bis 
chances  of  returning  to  Transportation  as  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment ;  bat  two  items  of  expense  we  must  place  before  him. 
The  first  shows  him  what  he  paid  for  Transportation  on  the  old 
plan ;  the  second  shows  him  what  he  pays  for  it  upon  the  pre- 
sent system : — 

Gross  cost  of  Transportation,  and  the  Convict 
Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it 
stood  in  1351,  for  16,720  convicts  ...  £587,291 

Net  cost,  after  deducting  value  of  labor  ...  £410,476 
Cost  of  an  asaamed  maximum  of  17,250  prison- 
ers, and  1,200  females,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Bermuda,  and  Gibraltar,  with  a 

limited  number  in  Western  Australia         ....  £-370,750 

Net  cost,  after  deducting  value  of  labor  £195,700 

Bull  can  strike  the  balance  for  himself,  and  if  he  will  only 
insist  that  the  system  which  has  saved  him  so  much  money  in 
fully  and  carefully  carried  out,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  roar  at 
a  ticket  of  leave,  or  to  tremble  before  its  holder. 

The  means  which  we  at  present  possess  for  disposing  of  our 
Convicts  and  Penal  Servitude  men  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
GibraUar  and  Bermuda,  may  be  thus  classed,  in  tlie  Prisons  for 
'  Public  Wor|[s,  adopting  the  data  of  Colonel  Jebb 
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"Kstimated  expense  of  carrjing  into  effeet  panal  Mrvitttde  at 
Home,  GilbraUar,  Bermuda,  and  Westero  Anstntus:-^ 

Qreat  Britain : — 

7,300  maleB,  at  £23  each  -  -  167.900 
1,350  females,     20    „  .  •  27,000 


Ireland : — 

1,900  Dulea, 
500  females, 
Bermads : — 

1,200  males, 
Gibraltar  :— 

600  males, 
Western  Australia  :■ 
ROO  males. 


20 
18 

as 

32 
40 


'I 


Total 


Cost  of  transport  for  sending  ont  and  bringiiuf 
home  from  Gibraltar  and  Dermnda,  iSO  eacb 
way.  900  at  £7  lOs. 

Cost  of  passage  to  Western  Australia,  300  at  £2S. 

Civil  guard  to  replace  military  guard  before  fur- 
nished, ..... 

To  the  above  estimate  most  be  added  Gratuities 
which  are  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  priBoners : 
— %800  Kt  £6.  - 

Travidling  and  inddental  expenses. 


24.000 
9,000 

43,000 

35,000 

la^ 

£307,500 


6.750 
7,500 

4^ 


18,800 
7,150 

£347,500 


"  Assaming  that  the  abore  estimate  will  represent  the  amomit 
demanded  Arom  Parliament,  the  Talne  of  the  labor  executed  by  pri- 
soners will  require  to  be  considered,  not  in  reduction  ofthe  estimates 
but,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  set  off  in  favour  of  the  Government. 

*'  On  this  point,  to  which  flrom  the  first  I  have  devoted  much  at^ 
tention,  I  would  state  that,  although  the  application  of  convict  U* 
bour  is  stilt  susceptible  of  improvement,  a  large  amonnt  is  executed, 
and  may  be  valued  in  coooezion  with  the  forgoing  estimate  at 
£160,260,  as  will  be  expluned,  thereby  making  the  net  cost 
£167,350; 

"  As  regards  Dartmoor  and  Farkhnrst,  the  labour  being  chiefly 
devoted  to  agriculture,  not  more  than  about  £5  a-head  is  realised  in 

diminution  of  the  expenses. 

"  At  PentODville,  Millbank,  and  other  places  for  separate  confine- 
ment, average  earnings  of  the  prisoners  may  be  taken  at  about 
£4  lOs.  a.head. 

"  In  Ireland,  under  the  improved  management  which  bas  been 
recently  introduced,  the  earnings  will  doubtless  amount  to  an  average 
that  may  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which 
during  the  year  1854  amounted  at  Spike  Island  only  to  £13  3s.  Id. 
I  take  an  average  of  £10, 
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"  I  have  not  the  means  of  ^ving  the  particulars  of  Gibraltar  and 
Bermuda,  but  from  the  high  price  of  wagm^  and  the  testimony  of 
officers  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facta*  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  convicts  employed  at  those  stations  execute  an  equal  proportion 
of  work  at  a  greater  value,  probably  not  less  than  £30  a  year. 

The  following  will  be  an  abstnict  of  the  value  of  the  Labour 
of  Convicts  on  the  foregoing  data  : — 


UndergoiDg  seperate  confinement 

-  1,900 

at 

5 

10 

8^50 

Portland 

1,500 

» 

24 

0 

38,400 

Chatham      -         .      '  - 

]>150 

S4 

0 

27,600 

Fortsmoatb,  -         .  - 

1.050 

24 

0 

Stirling  Gastle  400  invalids  -  1 
Dartmoor        700      „  / 

1.100 

» 

A 

0 

fi,500 

Parlchnrst  - 

600 

1* 

& 

0 

3,000 

Gibraltar  - 

600 

n 

30 

0 

24.000 

Bermuda  - 

1.200 

»> 

SO 

0 

36,000 

Western  Atutralia  - 

300 

» 

Nil 

Ireland  ... 

1.200 

average 

10 

0 

12,000 

Total 

10^ 

£180,260* 

These  figures  are  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  exact  ex- 
penditure as  can  be  expected ;  and  certainly  some  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  public  service  have  endeavoured  to  render  them 
fls  reliable  estimates  of  the  actual  amounts  likely  to  be  required 


*  Statexwt  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Convicts  confined  on 
Public  Works,  Prisons,  and  Ualkfl.  during  tb*  ytm  16ft3,  1854,  and  I86fi, 
and  the  Value  of  theii  Labour,  as  calculated  ae^Kding  to  reasonable  rates, 
fbr  the  diflineot  dMoiption  of  work  perftormed,  some  being  that  of  artificers 
and  aome  of  labourm. 

Ttut. 

Daily 
Arerage 

No.  of 
PriiioDers 

In  Con- 
UnemenL 

Number  of 
Day'a  Work  of 
10  boars  each 
pcrforraed  by 
the  PrUonrrs. 

Arerage 
Dully 
Value 
rw  mat). 

Valiu  of  Worit 
perfonned. 

Anniul 
Arflrage 
Value  of  Work 
performed  bj 
eachFHaODsr. 

Days. 

>.  d. 

£       a.  d. 

X    s.  d. 

IS63 

2963 

644,464 

2  3i 

■Y7h7U  16  4J 

24  14  7Jt 

1854 

3430 

766,734 

2  3j 

fSfi^ft  14  0 

25   8  7U 

185ft 

3433 

743,169 

2  2} 

t82,aa3  IS  4 

24  1 

•t-  These  amounts  of  work  are  exclusive  of  the  Ravine  to  the  establiahment 
arising  from  tlie  employnent  of  prisoners  as  bakers,  coma,  washen,  boatmen, 
eleanen,  &e.,  &c. 
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as  L>xperience  could,  by  any  possibility,  make  them^  So  f&t, 
then,  as  exiMttse  is  in  question,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  knoT- 
ledge  of  what  it  will  be,  niid  we  have  already  shown  what  Trans- 
portation under  the  old  system  cost  ns. 

Bull's  mauagemenl  of  Western  Australia  has  been  a  iQ<»t 
perfect  specimen  of  "  how  not  to  do  it."  The  Colony  was 
never  so  attractive  as  Southern  Australia,  and  it  was  foaaded 
on  a  principle  about  as  wrong  as  any  ever  formed  and  approved 
by  a  Legislature.  It  was  resolved  that  land  should  be  graoted 
ill  the  ratio  of  one  acre  for  every  Is.  6d.  wordi  of  stock,  dead 
or  alive,  which  the  settler  imported  into  the  Colony.  Many 
went  out,  lured  by  this  deceptive  system,  and  amidst  land  aU 
their  own — a  land  rich,  valuable,  and  with  a  most  healthy 
climate — the  settlers  were  raiued.  The  other  Australian  Colo- 
nies advanced.  Western  Australia  fell  back;  and  finding  that 
the  Colony  had  been  injmKd  by  the  grants  of  land  too  cheaply 
given,  the  Government  now  retards  its  development  by  placing 
loo  high  a  value  upon  it— the  upset  price  for  all  land  ia  the 
Colony,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  being  £1  per  acre,  taken  in 
the  bulk. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  Colonists  that,  as  they  wanted  both 
settlers  aud  laborers,  free  emigrants  should  be  sent  out  at  the 
expense  of  t))e  Home  Government  j  and  that,  in  return  for  this 
assistance,  the  Colonists  should  receive,  with  each  free  adult 
setLler,  one  able-bodied  Convict.  This  stipulation  was  broken, 
and  the  Colonists  complained  that  they  had  "  toujours"  Con- 
victs ]  and  not  alone  that  they  were  overdone  with  GonvioU, 
bntthatwesentoutthoseconvicts  only  whom  we  did  notwi^  to 
liang. 

We  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  Colonists  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  this  latter  statement.  They  are  su^orted  in 
every  purtlcular  by  a  return,  printed  in  the  Third  Beport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1856.  From 
this  return,  showing  certain  particulars  in  relation  to  prisoners 
upon  the  Western  Australian  Convict  Katablishment,  who,  by 
the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  by  reason  of  their  incorrigible 
character,  are  considi^ed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  usually 
regarded  at  the  Home  Imperial  Prisons,  at  ineligible  for  auo- 
cialim  leitA  others,  we  gather  the  following  particulars.  The 
total  number  in  the  return  is  53,  and  of  this  total,  14  wwe  for 
unnatural  offences,  for  which  the  {Hinishment  ia  death. 
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Of  the  53,  thwe  were— 

rronsported  for  lifb  ...  82 

„      for  22  jenrs  ...  I 

„      for  21  yetfa  ...  2 

„       for  20  jean  ...  2 

M      for  15  yeari  ...  9 

„       for  14  years  ...  7  ^ 

The  other  sentences  were  on  men  re-convictcd  in  the  Colony, 
for  bad  conduct,  and  varied  from  18  mouths  to  7  years,  with 
hitfd  labOT  and  flogging. 

It  appears  to  us  that  no  amount  of  red-tape — that  no  length 
of  eiistence  amongst  sealing-wax  and  Government  stationery — 
could  make  aiij  man  so  careless  of  ail  results  as  these  figures 
prove  somebody  to  have  been,  in  sending  out  these  men,  whose 
conduct  was  infamous  in  tlie  worlds  bad  as  bad  could  be  in  the 
prison,  and  fully  as  incorrigible  in  the  Colony.  Colonel  Jebb 
states  thatycm  cannot  select  Convicts  now.  This  may  be  true; 
but  why  send  them  out  at  all  P  The  Colonial  Office  must  know, 
and  does  know  well,  as  both  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Elliott 
clearly,  prove,  that  if  men  are  sent  out  who  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  the  population,  it  is  much  better  for  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  Colony^  that  they  should  be  kept  in  England. 
We  ought  to  have  bung  the  most  of  these  63  men — 14  of 
them  we  could  have  hanged — there  were  others  whose  o&nces 
may  be  nameJ,  and  we  shall  here  insert  some  specimens : — 

Name — George  Hanks,  aUaa  "  Bam,"  aliat  Obarles  Bock  ;  real 
name  Whittakec.  Nature  of  Otnitf— Burglary  with  violence; 
sentence,  "  life."  Informaiiim  as  to  past  life — Convicted  of  bur- 
glary in  1650;  sentenced,  10  years'  transportation;  attempted  to 
escape  from  Oxford  Castle,  wnile  waiting  for  trial ;  escaped  from 
Dartmoor  Government  Prison,  1851;  attonpted  to  escape  from 
Oxford  Castle,  1853;  attempted,  from  Portsmouth,  1854;  abofrom 
the  estabUsbment,  Western  Australia,  September,  I8A4.  Ctnuhtet 
in  WeMtim  AualraSa — Three  weeks  bread  and  water  j  dark  cells ; 
ux  monthH  in  irons. 

Name — William  Deane.  NtOvre  of  CWnie— Burglarv  ;  after  pre- 
rious  conviction  of  felony ;  also  breach  of  prison  rules,  22  years, 
(15>7).  Information  as  to  past  life — March  1637,  6  months  ;  Feb- 
ruary,  1889,  14  days  ;  June,  1839,  2  months ;  June  1840,  7  years, 
at  Knutsford;  January  1850,  12  months  ;  January  1851,  1  month  ; 
2  April  1853, 7  years ;  character,  "  very  bad  ;"  embarked  in  erosa- 
irons.  Conduct  in  Western  Australia — Bread  and  water  7  doji* 
celts  ;  class  suspended  3  months ;  admonished. 

iVome— Teddy  Kenn^r-    Nature  of  Crime — Burglary,  15  years, 
Information  as  to  past  life — Conspired  with  four  others  ta  attack  the 
turnkey,  when  unlocking,  to  effect  their  escape  ;  two  of  the  fire 
made  a  Tiolent  attack  upon  the  officer  on  the  19th  of  Au^st ;  the 
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officer  received  several  bruises  oa  tbe  head*  bod;,ui<l  thrust.;  tbej 
threw  him  down,  ritled  his  pocketSi  took  the  kejrs  ft^m  him,  mai 
threatened  to  murder  him  ;  kept  inclose  confineoieDt  '-•rm  tbe  ISth 
to  the  3Uth.  Coaduct  in  Wetlern.  Auttralia — Bread  ud  «  .»-r  7  -iajs 
cells;  class  suspended  3  months. 

IS,^ame — William  M'Farlane,  alia$  Jamieson,  Breunan,  or  5= 
ligature   of  Crime — Theft,  by  housebreaking,  prison  breat.' . 
assault  on  an  officer  ;  14  ;ears.    InformaHon  a*  to  past  life — 1. 
been  a  very  bad  prisoner  ;  not  to  be  trusted ;  two  years  forfeited 
when  removed  from  public  works;  was  transported  aboot  14  i<:art 
ago ;   is  a  dangerous  character  ;  broke  out  of  Qreenoek  priioa 
before  trial.    The  governor  of  Paialey  priiOD  statea,  "  Thia  aao  » 
the  moiit  dangerous  character  I  ever  had  under  roy  cbarge  ;  itwoiM 
be  well  that  officers  and  othert,  who  come  into  contact  with  him  be 
upon  their  guard."    Glasgow,  most  dangerous.    Perth,  incorrigU 
hie.    Hulks,  bad.     Portamontb,  veiT  bad.     MUbaal^  bad.  Be- 
comniended  to  be  seat  to  Norfolk  Island.   JVb  Record  uf  eomUd 
in  the  Colonif. 

Jifame — Michael  Fleming,  alitu,  Jones,  Nature  of  Crime — Steal- 
ing from  the  Person;  14  years.  Information  at  to  past  ^e—k 
very  bad-tempered  and  violent  prisoner,  and  Hkehr  to  give  b2>l 
advice  to  other  prisoners.  July,  1643,  7  years;  March  18S1.  \% 
nkunths,  highway  robbery.  Cviduct  in  WatftA  Australia.  Bnuil 
aiid  water  7  days,  cells.  Class  suspended  thre&  months.  Br«Ad 
and  water  2  days,  cells.  Class  suspended  one  month.  Tob«!Co 
stopped.    Class  suspended  three  months. 

iViini^— James  Cannon ;  this  is  the  sweep  who  was  so  notorious 
about  three  years  ago  for  assaulting  the  police.  2<!ature  of  Crima— 
AMsaulting  with  intent  to  murder ;  life.  luformatiom  a$  to  pmt 
life— Often  for  assaults  upon  the  police ;  not  to  be  trusted.  5o 
record  of  conduct  in  Western  Australia. 

With  tliese  facta  before  him,  and  they  are  noi  tAe  word 
easex,  Bull  can  understand  the  condUion  to  wliich  Western 
Australia  will  be  reduced  if  thia  system  of  Transportation  is 
continued.  Let  him  calonlate,  if  he  can,  how  long  the  Golo- 
nists  will  endure  this  outrage  on  all  justice,  this  aweeping 
away  from  our  shore,  where  we  conld  manage  them  chttplf 
and  securely,  if  we  could  not  reform  them,  those  criminaU 
whose  offences  made  hanging  on  the  highest  gibbet  in  the  uDi- 
verse  too  mild  and  too  undegrading  a  punishment ;  we  could 
have  kept  them  safe  and  at  a  cheap  rate  here;  we  sent  them 
to  a  Colony  where  we  cannot  hold  them  cheaply,  and 
where  we  liberate  them  to  the  injury  of  the  Colonists. 

Bull  can  help  bis  Colonists  in  Western  Australia  to  develogM 
the  resources  of  tbe  country ;  he  can  send  )ier  well  conducte<l 
Convicts  who  will  work  tbe  lead  mines;  who  will  prepare  the 
native  mahogany^  almost  as  hard  and  durable  under  water  as 
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'  n  up  roada  through  the  country,  and 

.  and  thus  enable  the  Colonists  to 
.  with  India,  with,  the  Cape,  and 
^  this  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
'ho  are  "  recommended  to  be  kept 
must  send  the  best  o&  none. 
^oc  there  is  eood  authority  for  stat- 
•<.uetra]ia  can  never  absorb,  even  though  her 
./ticome  fully  developed,  more  than  1,000  Convicts 
annum — and  this  power  of  absorption  would,  in  all  pro- 
twbUity,  not  extend  beyond  10  or  14  years. 

We  dare  say  Bnll  will  think  it  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  his  worst  Convicts  at  home,  and  send  his  best  to  the  an- 
tipodes ;  but  he  must  remember  that  he  saves  by  this.  He 
saves  in  the  cost  of  expensive  staffs  of  guards  ;  he  saves  the 
temper  of  the  colonists  ;  he  saves  the  departed  Convict  from 
the  temptations  to  relapse  to  which  be  is  exposed  if  set  free  in 
England  s  uid  saves  Uie  cost  of  aupp orting  the  Convict  in  the 
Colony,  for  the  well  conducted  man  is  employed  at  once,  the 
ill  conducted  is  caged  like  a  wild  beast,  nobody  will  employ 
him^  and  Bull's  money  must  support  himJ  The  well  conducted 
Convict  becomes  in  time  the  employer  of  labor— he  obtains 
a  few  acres  of  land,  the  free  Irish  emigrant  girls  have  no  ob- 
jection to  marry  him,  and  once  married  to  a  viituoos  womaD, 
bis  reformation,  and  his  prosperity  are  secnre. 
We  do  not  enter  info  the  consideration  of  the  qnesf  ion  raised 
,    by  the  extraordinary  power  given  in  the  Transportation  Bill  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  It  is  an  absurdity  in  fact,  and  dangerous 
in  principle,  but  hefore  he  can  exercise  it  the  country  must  be 
prepared  to  risk  the  offending  our  colonists,  or  to  spend  vast 
sums  in  founding  that  most  useless  and  wasteful  of  all  le- 
galized meUiods  of  lavishing  the  money  of  the  nation— « 
Penal  Colony. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  peruse  this  subject  in  its  fullest 
details  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  from  which  we  borrow  these 
remarks  on  Transportation,  and  entitled,  "  Not  so  ^ad  as 
tliey  Seem.  TheTransportation,Ticket-of-leaTe,  and  Penal  Ser- 
vitude Questions,  plainly  stated,  and  argued  on  facts  and  figures ; 
withsomeObservations  on  the  Principles  of  Prevention :  in  a 
Letter  addressed  to  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Re- 
cords of  Birmingham.  By  Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  Barribter-at 
law.    Loudon  :  W.  &  I.  G.  Cash.  Dublin;    W.B.  Kelly." 
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Amongst  the  pnblicat 
subjects  of  this  Eecord, 
Prevention,  by  Mr.  Thot 
just  as  we  vere  going  to 
notice  in  our  present  nun 
with  Mr.  Thomson's  Sod 
no  reoommendation  of  t 
all  our  Mends — read  it. 

The  following,  from  the  i 
PutU^  for  Mbj,  1657,  wUl  in  .  - ,  . 

OathoUc  readers. 

JDTKNILK  BBVOEHATOBISS. 

The  President  of  St.  James'  Conference,  Spsnisb-place,  haring 
been  «^Ied  ^n  bj  the  President,  gave  some  detaili  of  this  iotereBt- 
iag  Work.  First,  bj  co-operating  with  this  Work,  the  Brothers 
were  asusting  the  magistrates  aad  the  police  in  deterring  Catholic 
children  from  ftitnre  crime,  or  even  offisnce  against  the  laws.  For 
tbe' children  would  the  more  hesitate  before  an^  delinquency  when 
they  found  that,  besides  having  to  do  merely  with  the  police,  tbty 
were  followed  up  hj  the  Brotberst  and  so  surely  sent  to  a  reform*, 
tor^  schooL  Id  the  second  place,  this  gave  the  Brothers  an  oppor- 
tunitj  of  coming  into  contact  witfa  the  parents,  who  might  be  thiu 
morally  benefitted.  In  tbe  third  place,  tbe  exertions  of  ue  Brothers 
might  draw  the  attention  of  OoTernment  more  and  more  to  tbe  Re- 
formatories and  their  results.  Now,  any  one  visiUng  Bljrthe  House 
would  see  how  many  boys  were  there  rescued  from  vice,  and  made 
to  learn  useftil  trades.  Excellent  shoes  were  now  nuide  at  that 
establishment,  and  actually  the  boy  who  finishes  them  is  only  four- 
teen years  old.  Hi^  time  is  nearly  up.  and  be  prefers  rrauining  m 
the  establishment,  where  be  will  now  receive  wages.  Thus,  the 
Brothers  mi^t  see  what  good  might  be  done  if  all  the  Oonfarences 
agreed  togethw  to  carry  out  tbe  Work.  We  must  s^,  from  the 
experimce  of  St.  James^  Conference,  that  tbey  bad  met  with  the 
greatest  civility  and  even  kindness  from  the  magistrates,  and  thsy 
had  just  now  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  or&r  to  the  bc^a  to  tbe 
Reformatory  at  Mount  St.  Beruera,  since  Blythe  House  was  folL 
This  liad  established  a  most  useful  precedent. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  : — The  Brothers  had  to 
get  up  pretty  early  (say  six  o'clock),  as  at  half-^t  nine  the  boys 
were  taken  from  the  station  to  go  before  the  magistrates.  The  Bro- 
thers divided  tbe  work,  so  that  one-Brother  undertook  to  be  present 
at  the  police  court,  to  claim  the  boy  for  the  Catholic  Befbrmatory. 
at  tbe  time  of  his  going  to  be  sentenced.  The  other  Brother  under- 
took to  visit  the  police  station. 


■■m 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  noted  for  its  Penitentiarj:  through 
tbe  kindness  of  a  Philadelphian  friend  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  following  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Eastern 
Feniten^ry  of  that  city  : — 

Every  Philadelphiao  is  familiar  with  the  great  fi>owning  Bastile 
which  lifts  its  trranite  bead  on  the  north  side  of  Coates  street,  about 
Twentieth.  Everybody  who  has  ever  journejed  to  Furmount 
knows  the  external  appearance  of  the  bnilding>  while  comparatively 
few  have  ever  penetrated  to  the  inside.  The  walls  whic^  encloee 
the  tea  or  twelve  acres  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  prson  are 
thirty  feet  in  heij^t*  and  very  unpromising  to  the  prisoner  who  may 
remember  them  and  who  contemplates  an  attempt  at  escape  after 
having  throngh  his  evil  deeds  got  himself  lo^ed  inside.  The  front, 
which  is  of  masriva  hewn  granite,  looks  even  stronger  and  less  get* 
ant>of.able  than  the  rear  sjndside  walls.  The  &cada  is  six  hundred 
and  lereatr  feet  iu  length,  and  rests  upon  a  terraue.  In  tbe  centre 
is  the  grand  gateway,  twenty-seven  mt  high,  with  two  heavy  square 
towers,  each  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  projeetiog  embattled 
parapets.  Then  there  is  an  oott^onal  turret,  and  "embrasnres," 
and  **  muanioned  windows,'*  and  "  loop  holes,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
fortress-like  arrangement  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  out-door 
rascals,  and  to  keep  tbem  safe  when  they  become  graduates  in  crime 
and  "  bring  up  at  Cherry  Hill."  The  walls  which  present  so  preten* 
tious  an  appearance  are  by  no  means  "all  show."  They  are  no  less 
than  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  becoming  thinner  as  you  go 
towards  their  summit. 

But  after  all,  these  towers  and  turretedand  castellated  ft  (wftfnu,  are 
only  tbe  outward  fiourishes  of  the  institution,  for  they  form  no  part 


between  it  and  the  outside  world.  The  prison  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  blocks  of  buildings,  each  of  which  forms  a  corridor. 
Each  corridor  has  cells  ranged  upon  either  side,  and  thej  are  in 
double  tiers,  or  two  storim  in  height.  The  lower  cells  are  ^1  fiir* 
aished  with  small  yards  in  which  the  prisoner  may,  if  he  behaves  him- 
aelf,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  fresh  tar  for  a  brief  period  duly.  The 
upper  range  of  cells  nave  no  yards,  and  as  a  compensation  for  this 
deprivation  tbe  cells  are  in  pairs,  or  connected  together  by  com' 
municattng  doors.  One  cell  is  usually  used  as  a  work-shop  by  the 
prisoner,  while  the  adjoining  apartment  is  his  chamber,  parlor,  re> 
ception  room,  librwr,  and  dinmg  and  breakfast  room. 

There  are  seven  of  these  corrii^rs,  eaoh  diverging  from  a  co|nmon 

A 


far  as  tfaey  constitute  a  barrier 
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centre.  The  central  buildiogf  which  is  called  the  Observatorji  a  the 

hub  and  the  seven  corridore  are  the  spokes  radiating  thereft-om. 
The  overseer  who  plants  bimBelf  in  the  centre  of  the  Obserratwv, 
by  merely  revolving  around  on  his  stand  point,  has  a  view  of  every 
cell  door  of  every  corridor  on  the  floor  on  which  he  is  standing. 

Although  there  are  at  present  three  hundred  and  forty  prisoners 
in  the  institution,  the  visitor  would  almost  imagine  that  the  place 
was  uninhabited  except  by  the  few  officials  who  are  loitering  about. 
The  long  corridors  are  almost  entirely  deserted,  but  the  sound  of 
the  loom  and  the  shuttle  denotes  that  industry  is  active  within  the 
walls. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  discipline  requires  that  each 

{prisoner  shomd  be  kept  "  in  solitary  confinement  at  bard  labor  and 
et  his  time  be  long  or  short«  he  is  immured  in  a  cell  where  he  is 
never  seen  except  oy  the  officers  of  the  prison,      a  few  priTileged 
ofiQcials,  who  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  the  right ;  and*  once  in 
three  months,  bemay.byspecialorder  of  an  inspector,  recaveaTisi^ 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes*  dnration,  from  a  near  relative.   Bnt  even 
this  poor  privil^fe  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper. 
The  ordinary  visitor  will  therefore  be  disappointed  if  he  enters  titB 
institution  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  prisoners.   If,  however, 
his  cicerone  is  disposed  to  be  obliging,  he  will  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  special  quarters  of  some  of  the  prisoners, 
but,  of  coarse,  during  their  temporary  absence  from  their  c^k. 
The  great  mass  of  these  apartments  are  precisely  alike,  both  in 
regard  to  construction  and  iu  respect  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  kept  by  their  occupants.    The  cells  ore  all  arched ;  they  are 
eleven  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  they  are 
lighted  from  the  ceiling,  and  they  are  generally  well  warmed  and 
ventilated.    Whitewashed  walls,  an  oaken  floor,  a  grated  door,  and 
A  door  of  heavy  plank  outside  of  the  latter,  constitute  the  architectural 
peculiarities  of  each  cell.    In  the  matter  of  furniture  an  iron  bed- 
stead and  a  small  table  generally  form  the  entire  inventory.  There 
are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  this  rule.   Some  of  the  cells  are 
adorned  in  an  extravagant  and  even  a  tasieAil  manner  by  their  ooea. 
pants.   During  our  recent  visit,  Mr.  John  S.  Halloway,  the  worthy 
Warden,  afibrded  us  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  several  apartmenta 
which  had  been  elaborately  bedizened  by  the  prisoners  who  occafned 
them.   The  walls  were  adorned  in  imitation  of  paper  hanjpngs  of 
showy  patterns,  and  numerous  articles  of  taste,  and  even  of  luxnryt 
were  scattered  about.    These  articles  (providing  they  are  not  such 
as  would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,)  the  prisonws 
are  permitted  to  receive  as  gifts,  or  to  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  overwork.   There  is  the  same  diversity  of  taste  and  character 
exhibited  among  the  inmates  of  the  prison  as  there  is  among  man- 
kind outside  the  walls.   Some  of  the  prisoners  care  for  nothing  but 
the  gratification  of  their  animal  wants,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
cumpelled  to  comply  with  the  prison  rules  and  keep  their  cells 
decentiv  clean  ;  others  spend  their  earnings  in  procuring  good  books 
and  in  little  ornamental  articles  which  exhibit  taste,  while  others 
yet.display  a  genuine  African  fobdncsB  fur  display  in  the  embeltish- 
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tnent  of  their  apartments  with  such  little  odds  and  ends  of  tawdry 
finery  as  they  can  get  hold  of.    A  little  bit  of  mother-of-pearl,  a 
piece  of  painted  wood,  or  a  fragment  of  bright-colored  calico  are 
interspersed  upon  the  walls  with  pictorial  newspaper  cuts  of  John 
Wesley  and  the  Pirate's  Retreat,  Bishop   White  and  a  dance  at  the 
Five  Points.    There  are  yet  others  who  are  of  a  poetic  turn,  and 
who  grace  their  walla  with  rhyming  effusions  which  often  do  more 
credit  to  thar  composers  than  do  the  dog^^^eli  which  sometimes 
Kppear  in  the  colomns  of  literary  newspapers.    To  our  tilinking  the 
most  touching  ornament  we  saw  in  a  cell,  was  a  few  stragglinglialf- 
faded  flowers  in  a  tin  cup.    The  plants,  although  half-witQered,  had 
«rident1y  been  carefully  nuraed  by  the  poor  prisoner,  and  they 
brought  vividly  to  our  mind  the  beautifbl  lines  of  Mrs.  Remans: 
Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  wooda  to  tell ; 
Of  the  free  blue  streams  and  the  glowing  sty. 
And  the  bright  world  shut  ftom  his  languid  eye  ; 
They  will  bear  hiro  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth— bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowersl 
Who  knows  but  those  withering  plants  had  done  for  their  lonely 
possessor  what  the  budding  little  flower  did  for  the  French  prisoner 
in  the  exquisite  Ktory  of  **  Picciola " — softened  a  stubborn  and 
wayward  spirit,  and  opened  a  door  into  his  heart  fbr  the  admission  of 
gentle  influences. 

Almost  all  the  pHioners  who  oeeapy  the  cells  upon  the  ground 
floor  coltivatfl  the  grounds  in  ^heir  little  yards.  Some  plant  vegeta- 
bles, ud  in  season  they  Inxuriate  upon  radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  &c.; 
others  turn  thmr  attention  to  flowers,  while  others  yet  succeed  in 
rtiring  choice  finuts.  We  recollect  to  have  pidd  a  visit,  some  five 
years  nnce*  to  the  institution,  and  while  there  were  shewn  a  cell  which 
was  occupied  by  a  colored  man,  and  which  was  embellished  in  the 
most  extravagant  mannterby  its  tenant.  The  prisoner  had  contrived 
an  arbor  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  his  little  yard,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  rich  with  clusters  of  delicious  looking 
grapes.  The  convict  had  at  that  time  three  years  of  a  ten  years* 
sentence  to  serve.  His  time  has  since  expired,  and  he  left  the  prison 
about  two  vears  since.  His  cell  is  now  occupied  by  a  notorious 
counterfeiter  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  the  new  tenant  has 
suffered  all  the  finery  of  his  predecessor  to  go  to  decay.  As  we  looked 
at  the  bright  green  clusters  of  grapes  ripenm^  in  the  sunshine,  we 
thought  with  a,  sigh  of  the  poor  prisoner  who  lightened  and  cheered  a 
ten  years'  solitude  by  cultivating  the  fruit,  and  of  the  stranger  who 
would  et\joy  it. 

Solitary  confinement  operates  with  terrible  severity  upon  some  who 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  Host  of  the  prisoners  have  been  ac- 
customed to  lead  active,  unrestruned  lives,  and  nearly  all  have  >pent 
much  of  th^  time  in  the  midst  of  unnatural  excitement.  _  The 
monotony  of  solttarj  confinement,  the  striotness  of  ^son  discipline, 
the  plainneu  of  prison  fare,  uid  the  certainty  of  being  compelled  to 
submit  to  these  things  during  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  operates 
severely,  even  upon  the  most  philosophical  minds.   Some  become 
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moody  and  mMned,  others  grow  violeot,  while  others  cbkfe  iguiut 
thur  prison  bars  as  restleseJj  as  a  caged  lion*  or  a  bird  just  mad* 
captive.  Most  persons  become  reconeiled  to  their  inevitable  fate  in 
the  coarse  of  a  reasonable  time  ;  others  commence  planning  escapes 
which  can  never  be  consummated :  white  in  some  melancholy  instances 
the  mind  yields  and  insanity  is  the  result.  In  former  times  this  sad 
end  was  more  frequent  than  at  present.  It  has  been  found  necessarj 
to  abate  the  seventy  of  the  solitary  system,  and  when  the  mental  or 
the  physical  health  of  the  prisoner  requires  it,  he  is  afforded  out-door 
exercise  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  his  fellow  man.  Kdu- 
cated,  intelligent  prisoners  generally  become  reconciled  to  their  fate 
more  speedily  than  the  ignorant  and  untrained.  The  latter  have  no 
mental  resources  to  fallback  upon,  and  they  fret  and  chafe  like  a 
wild  beast  in  a  trap.  With  prisooerSi  aa  with  the  reat  of  maDkind. 
Hope  is  tiieir  great  oomfwt  and  au{if«rt  in  their  time  of  advernt^. 
Even  though  uie  prisoner  it  sMitenced  for  a  tmn  so  long  that  it  is 
virtually  a  sentence  to  imprisontnent  for  lift,  he  fbrUiwitb  commences 
to  count  the  years*  the  months,  and  the  days  which  will  elapse  befinw 
he  ia  once  more  at  liberty,  and  this  hope  cheers  him  up  until  death 
steps  in  and  seta  him  free  from  the  prison  walls ;  but  let  him  be  sen- 
tenced  for  life,  without  bope  or  the  prospect  of  release,  and  the  pom 
wretch  becomes  a  victim  to  despair.  There  is  many  a  drama  of  real 
life  acted  out  within  the  walls  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  ;  but  there 
is  no  aodirace  to  behold  the  thrilling  scenes  and  witness  the  struggle 
of  Man  gainst  Fate,  nor  will  the  curtain  ever  be  raised  to  entertun 
wondering  spectators. 

The  prison  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  in  every  part,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  upon  the  grounds.  The  food 
of  the  prisoners  is  plain  hut  wholesome.  It  consists  of  as  much  bread 
as  they  want,  with  an  allowance  of  a  gallon  of  molasses  per  month. 
Tea  for  breakfast  five  mornit^  in  the  week  and  coffee  the  other  two 
momii^.  For  dinner,  beef  or  mutton  and  regetablesi  and  for  sn^ 
per,  black  tea  and  bntterleas  bread. 

Uneducated  priaooers  are  tai^htto  read  and  write  if  th^  are  dis> 
posed  to  learn,  and  proper  attention  ia  pud  to  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  principal  trades  at  which  the  prisoners  are  employed  we 
weaving,  shoemaking,  ohurmaking,  fsane-seat  maldng  and  plain 
sewing.  There  are,  however,  oUier  branches  of  industry  at  which 
the  inmates  are  employed. 

During  the  year  1856  the  convicts  earned  17,910  dollars  92  cents, 
while  the  cost  of  their  support  was  24,034  dollars  76  cents — leaving 
a  deficiency  of  6.123  dollars  84  cents.  There  were  also  expenses  to  the 
amoiuitof  about  10,000  dollars,  to  be  added  to  this  deficiency,  and 
carried  to  the  account  of  profit  andloss. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  prisoners  were  admitted  to  the  inatita- 
tiun  during  the  year  1856.  Of  these  116  were  white  males  and  9 
white  females.    1 7  were  colored  males,  and  2  were  colored  females. 
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The  ages  of  the  prisoners  admitted  last  year  were  as  follows : 


Under  18  13 

18  to  21  28 

21  to  25  iS 

2ft  to  SO  17 

80  to  85  16 

35  to  40  8 


40  to  45  10 

45  to  50  6 

50  to  60  4 

60  to  70  4 

70  to  80  1 

60  to  90   1 


125  21 
The  following  table  gives  the  birth  places  of  the  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  same  period  : 


PennsTlvania  ,  74 

New  Jersey  7 

New  York  9 

Massachusetts  I 

Kentucky   2 

Maryland  7 

Delaware   8 

Louisiana  1 

Canada  West  I 

St.  Lnoia  1 

New  Hampsldre  1 


Ireland   14 

Scotland   2 

South  Wales  1 

France  1 

Belle  Isle  1 

Oermany  14 

Polish  Russia  .2 

Switzerland   1 

England   2 

Prussia  I 


Europeans 


39 


Americans  107 
The  table  below  giTes  the  ednoatiooal  eouditioD  of  the  ^isoners 
■dmittedf  and  theirli^ts  as  regards  indulgence  In  intoxication: 


EdHcatUmal  No. 

Illiterata   SO 

Bead  only  17 

Bead  and  write  108 

Well  instructed  1 


Hi^tt  No. 

Abstainers   11 

Moderate  drinkers  76 

Sometimes  intoxicated  35 

Often  intoxicated   22 

146  146 

The  offences  of  which  the  prisoners  admitted  last  year  were  con< 
victed  were  as  follows  : 

Felony,  1 ;  obtaining  goods  by  criminal  pretences,  1 ;  obtaining 
money  by  criminal  pretences,  2  ;  passing  counterfeit  notes,  1  ;  pass- 
ings counterfeit  money,  3  ;  receiving  stolen  goods,  3  ;  larceny,  86  ; 
larceny  at  seSt  1  ;  horse  stealing,  1  ;  burglary,  12 ;  robbery,  1  ;  for- 
gery, 4 ;  bigamy,  1 ;  assault  to  commit  a  felony,  1  :  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  a  rape,  2  ;  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  ravish 
3  ;  rape,  I  ;  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill,  3  ;  rape  and 
assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  1  i  arson^  4  ; 
manslaughter,  3  ;  murder  in  the  second  degree*  5  ;  making  counter- 
feit half  dollars,  I  J  riot,  4;  adultery,  1.   ToUl  146. 

The  following  is  vorthj  of  attention  : — 

CELEBRATING  THE  FOURTH  AT  A  PRISON. 

At  Jeffersonrille,  in  the  State  Prison  of  Indiana,  the  convicts,  wo 
are  told  by  the  Louisville  Journal,  were  granted  a  holiday,  on  that 
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daji  bad  a  banquet  served  up  to  tbem,  and  were  entertiuoed  in  the 
•Tening  by  foot<races  and  an  oratioD.  The  ftestinl  commenced  by  an 
address  from  Dr.  Mease,  of  Oreena  county,  sentenced  to  imprison, 
ment  for  life  for  mmrder.  His  speech  was  "an  exceedingly  credit* 
able  prodoeUon,  and  aboimded  in  good  advice  to  his  fellow  eonTicts." 

A  snmptaooa  dinner  was  then  served  up,  under  the  superrision  of 
Mrs.  Millar,  the  lad;  of  the  Warden.  This  to  men  aceustmoed  to 
no  other  bill  of  fare  than  bread  and  meat,  was  of  coarse  a  great  feast 
After  dinner  a  dance  came  off  in  one  of  the  large  halls.  At  the 
close  of  all  a  choir  of  prisouers  sang  "  M;  Own — My  Native  Land.* 
It  is  not  stated  that  the  Declaration  was  read.    There  are  a  few 

?ihrases  in  it  which  convicts,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  would  "  go 
nfor.- 

The  following  queries  ri^arding  Prisons  and  Befimutoriet  were 
handed  by  Matthew  Datxhpobt  Hiu«  the  Recorder  of  BinniMK- 
ham*  to  an  American  friend,  well  acquainted  with  the  priaons  of  toe 
United  States.  They  are,  however,  too  multifarious  to  be  adequately 
answered  by  any  one  person ;  and  it  is  desird>le  to  obtain  opinions 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  questions  will  be  circulated  through 
the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  many  who  take  a  benevoleat  ii>< 
terest  in  the  subjects  of  them  will  kindly  aid  in  contributing  infor- 
mation,— each  replying  to  such  queries  as  circumstance  may  hare 
enabled  him  to  answer.  We  shall  feel  tfaankfal  to  any  of  oar 
readers  who  will  kindly  communicate  to  us  the  results  of  their  own 
experience  or  thoughts  upon  any  of  these  questionsi  with  all  of 
which  we  propose  to  deal  according  to  the  information  we  may 
receive,  and  the  importance  which  the  sulgect  ^tpeun  to  assnnMu 

qubbiss. 

1.  It  being  understood  that  some  of  the  prisons  in  the  United 
States  of  America  are  self-supporting,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
defrning  all  current  (expenses,  ric.  fm>d,  clothing,  me^ine,  saluies 
of  officers,  repairs,  &c.,  and  that  in  the  Western  States  tiiere  are 
gaols  which,  after  defraying  Uteae  expenses,  return  an  anntutl  profit 
to  the  respective  treasuries,  you  are  requested  to  furnish  infinraation 
as  to  these  two  classes,  with  as  much  of  particularity  as  you  conve- 
niently can. 

2.  It  is  also  understood  that  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  tiie 
prisons  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sel&supporting.  Be  pleased  to 
indicate  the  States  in  which  prisons  are  not  usuafly  self-Bnp|portiDg, 
and  the  reasons  why  they  are  more  costly  than  those  of  the  Western 

States  ? 

3.  Does  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  labour  between  England 
and  the  United  States  suggest  itself  to  you  as  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  making  our  gaols  self-supporting?  Or  does  any  other 
reason  occur  to  your  mind  unfavourable  to  such  an  undertaking? 

4.  It  is  understood  that  in  some  prisons  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
is  hired  to  contractors,  each  contractor  selecting  the  prisoners  con- 
versant with  his  own  trade.  Is  this  plan  shown  by  experience  to 
yield  the  largest  proBt  to  the  funds  of  the  prison  ?  Is  there  an; 
difficulty  in  preventing  a  conflict  of  authority  or  influence  between  the 
officers  of  the  prison  who  have  charge  of  the  government  and  tnuning  of 
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the  prisoners,  od  tibe  one  hand,  and  the  coatractora  who  have  eontrol 
over  the  oonricts  during  the  hours  of  labour,  on  the  other  ? 

A.  Is  there  any  practical  danger  in  self-supporting  gaols  of  the 
prisoners  beliw  stitoulatedj  either  b^  fear  of  punishment,  or  b;  un- 
wholesome indulgences,  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  and  thus 
[>ermanentl^  to  injure  their  health  ?->-or  of  their  being  led  into  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  good  moral  discipline  ? 

6.  Will  JOU  state  what  are  the  sourcea  of  this  danger,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  and  what  means  tou  would  sug^t  for  avoiding  it? 

7<  The  teat  of  a  successful  plan  of  trtuning  in  gaol  being  the  good 
conduct  of  prisoners  after  their  discharge,  what  has  been  jour  expe- 
rience as  to  the  effect  of  the  discipline  in  the  best  self^upporttng 
prisons  ?    In  the  best  non  self-support! nx  prisons  ? 

8.  With  regard  to  Beforraatorv  treatment,  con  it  be,  in  jour 
opinion,  carried  on  successfullj  in  Uie  absence  of  encouragement  to 
indu  trj  and  good  conduct  ? 

9.  Are  joa  aware  of  anj  encouragement  at  all  comparable  in  its 
effects  on  the  mind  of  a  prisoner,  with  the  hope  of  ubertj  as  the 
consequence  of  well  doing  ? 

10.  As,  however,  the  hope  of  liberty  muBt  at  6rst  be  that  of  a 
remote  benefit,  would  jou  further  encourage  the  prisoner  bj  reward- 
ing industry  and  good  conduct  while  in  prison  with  increase  of  com< 
forts  and  relaxation  of  restraints,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
term  of  confinement  a  series  of  advances  towards  the  poBiti<m  of  a 
well  ,  conducted  man  at  large  ? 

11.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  observe  that  the  dischaive  of  a 
prisoner  is  immediately  fallowed  bj  a  period  of  sore  trial  to  bis  bet- 
ter principles  and  reformed  habits. 

12.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  insti- 
tutions like  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  patronage  or 
guardianship  of  discharged  prisoners?  Be  pleased  to  state  your 
opinion  as  to  their  utility. 

13.  The  success  of  Thomas  Wright,  of  Manchester,  and  otlier  indi. 
vidualsjwho,  without  either  the  aidor  the  restraints  of  an  association, 
have  rendered  great  services  to  discharged  prisoners  in  procuring 
employment  for  them,  in  treating  them  with  sympathy,  and  extending 
over  them  a  watchful  supervision,  seems  to  suggest  the  v^ue  of  such 
labours  in  odditim  to  those  of  the  Patronage  Societies.  Your 
opinion  is  desired  on  this  point. 

14.  I>oes  it  appear  to  you  likely  that  the  discharged  prisoner 
would  be  in  leas  danger  of  relapse  if,  by  allowing  him  a  qualified 
liberty  before  he  was  discbarged,  the  great  change  from  imprison- 
ment to  perfect  freedom  could  be  made  more  gradual  than  it  now  is  ? 
Would  such  discipline  both  exercise  and  test  his  powers  of  self- 
governmcDt  ? 

15.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  under  judicious  arrangements  so 
mucli  confidence  might  be  placed  in  prisoners  during  the  latter 
stages  of  their  training,  as  that  they  might  be  employed  withoutside 
the  prison  walls,  returning  to  the  prison,  or  other  appointed  recep< 
tacle,  at  the  close  of  their  daily  labour  ? 

16.  Do  your  observaUon  and  experience  lead  you  to  put  futh  in 
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the  deterrent  eonMqaenWB  of  punishment  m  of  AenidTeB  inflcieot 

for  Uie  repression  or  crime  ? 

17.  State,  if  ^ou  please,  its  effects,  according  to  your  view,  w 
regards  the  individual  ^nnished,  and  also  as  regards  the  example  of 
punisbmeot  in  preventing  the  fidl  of  others. 

18.  Having  enjoyed  great  opportnoities  of  observing  the  process 
of  reforniatory  treatment  of  various  kinds,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  can  ever  be  carried  on  with  success,  except  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable suffering  to  the  prisoner,  even  althot^h  so  pain  should  ever 
be  administered  to  him  beyond  that'  strictly  inadentu  to  reformatory 
discipline  ? 

19.  Do  you  conaidor  the  force  of  deterrents,  whatever  that  force 
may  be,  to  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  pain  is  administered,  or 
on  the  amount  of  pun  actually  suffered  ?  In  other  words,  do  yon 
consider  that  reformatory  treatment,  involving  a  certain  uKnuit  of 
pain,  would  be  less  deterrent  than  a  umple  punitive  infliction,  umd- 
ving  nogreater  amount  ? 

SO.  Having  inspected  gaols  in  vbieb  no  attempt  ii  made  to  reform 
the  prisoners,  and  where,  consequently,  the  treatment  is  strictly  penal, 
and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  companng  the  state  of  such  gvAt 
with  those  in  which  the  main  object  of  the  prisons  is  the  offender*! 
reformation,  have  you  observed  whether  or  not  the  officers  of  the 
gaols  first  mentioned  stand  upon  an  equality,  as  to  intelligcDce  and 
demeanour,  with  those  of  the  second  description  ? 

21.  Is  It  your  opinion  that  to  the  other  advantages  incidental  to 
reformatory  treatment  mav  be  added  that  of  rendering  it  necessary 
to  select  for  the  officers  of  gaols,  including  the  governor  and  chap* 
lain,  men  of  enlarged  minds,  kindly  temper,  great  self-control,  caps- 
otty  for  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners, 
and  of  exemplary  character  and  conduct  ? 

52.  Several  of  the  United  States  being,  as  it  is  understood,  well 
supplied  with  Reformatory  Schools,  you  are  requested  to  eoBanm< 
cate  the  result  of  your  obserrattons  as  to  th«r  working. 

53.  When  younff  persons  are  convicted  in  tho  United  States  of 
offences  which  lead  to  their  heicg  sent  to  Befonnatory  Schools,  are 
the  parents  called  upon  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  rarpenae  of  thdr 
maintenance. 

24.  In  the  event  of  there  being  such  a  law,  how  ia  it  fonnd  to 
work  in  practice  ?  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  such  law,  do  In- 
conveniences arise  for  want  of  one  ? 

25.  It  Is  understood  that  in  the  United  States  Befonnatory 
Schools  are  generally  founded  and  conducted  on  the  voluntary  prie- 
ciple,  )iut  with  some  pecunianr  assistance  from  the  State.  Be 
pleaned  to  communicate  such  information  as  you  may  possess  as  to 
the  founding  and  conduct  of  these  Schools,  and  as  to  the  proportion 
of  aid  furnished  by  the  State,  particularly  as  to  whether  sueh  aid 
extends  to  the  donation  of  land  and  the  erection  of  btuldings  in 
whole  or  part  And  as  to  the  value  of  the  voluntairy  priuciple,  si 
regards  the  conduct  or  mana^ment  of  a  Reformatory  School. 

26.  Has  it  been  found  adviaable  to  commence  these  estkblishmeats 
with  a  very  few  pupils,  gradually  tnoreasing  the  number  as  the  dia> 
cipline  of  the  school  improves  ? 
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27*  Is  the  fuoily  principle  ss  adopted  at  the  Ranhe  Haua,  Hettray* 
Bed  Hill,  and  elsewhere,  acted  upon  in  the  United  States  ?  Be  8« 
good  as  to  enumerate  the  establisoments. 

2B.  Be  pleased  to  state  joar  opinion  of  its  value. 

29.  Are  jou  of  opinion  that  the  family  prininple  can  be  carried 
into  full  effect  without  female  superintendence,  eren  in  Beformatories 
for  boys  ? 

80.  Is  a  system  of  patronage  for  the  dischaived  wards  or  pupils 
of  Reformatory  Schools  in  action  in  the  United  States? 


31.  Ifnot  in  action,  please  to  commnnioate  your  ofnnioD  as  to  its 
value. 

33.  Any  information  which  yon  m«r  be  enabled  to  give  as  to  the 
cott  of  reformatory  Schools,  uid  how  far  it  is  dimiiusbed  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  inmates,  will  be  luefiil  and  acceptable. 

34.  Be  pleased  to  add  any  remarks  which  may  throw  fiirther 
light  on  the  subjects  of  this  inquiry. 


Some  additional  interest  may  be  added  to  the  Report  of  the  Phil- 
anthropic Farm  School  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  last  report  of 
the  Bev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  has  been  removed  to  act  as  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Reformatories.  It  is,  however,  interesting  in  it- 
self. The  Red  Hill  School  stands  second  to  none  as  an  index  of 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  criminal  reformation.  The 
report  ia  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner  to  the  Committee  ; 
and  as  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  it  to  our  readers  in  toto, 
we  make  such  extracts  as  seem  best  suited  to  our  p^es,  and  refer 
our  readers,  with  ^reat  satisfaction,  to  the  report,  which  may  be 
procured  on  apphcation  to  the  Bev.  Edwin  Oyles,  at  the  Farm 
School,  Reigete,  or  at  the  Office,  3,  Crown  Court,  Threadneedle 
Street,  London. 

The  Beport  states  that— 

Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  131 
boys  were  admitted,  including  4  re-adousaions  of  boys  returning 
after  previous  discharge. 

Of  these— 

76  were  under  Conditional  Pardon. 

28  were  sentenced  imder  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  60. 

19  were  received  on  payment  from  the  Cheshire  Association,  the 

Surrey  Society,  and  private  individuals. 
6  were  admitted  on  the  Free  List. 
It  may  be  noted  as  to  their  educational  state 
That  out  of  the  131—  . 

37  could  read  and  write  well, 

66  ditto  imperfectly, 

28  were  unable  or  scarcely  able  to  read  at  all. 
And  aa  tu  their  family  circumstances. 
That  out  of  the  131— 

58  had  lost  one  parent, 
21  had  lost  both,  while— 
In  the  cases  of  parti^  Orphanage, 

The  fathers  or  mothers  of  22  had  re-married— and  in  37  cases  the 
parents  were  reported  to  be  of  dissolute  and  drunken  habits. 
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Of  the  131  — 

17  wwe  under  12  years  of  age, 
56  ftom  12  to  14  ;  and 
58,  16  and  npwarda* 
30  had  been  in  PriBon  Once  before* 


as  Twice   „  • 

18  Thrice  „ 

9   -    Four  times 

1 1  Five  times  aad  upwards. 


The  number  £schargedf)rom  the  School  dwing  the  same  twehe 
months  was  lU. 

Of  these— 

72  Emigrated*  viz.  t — 

2  to  Tarkey, 
\Q  Canada, 

5  „  United  States, 

2     New  Brnnawiclir 
13  „  Natal.  S.A.> 
10  „  Adelaide, 
10  Sydney, 
10  „  Victoria, 

4  „  Hobart  Town. 

.35  were  assisted  to  emplf^ment  in  England  hj  means  of  tbeir 
friends  and  relatires, 
5  Were  apprenticed  or  sent  to  sea. 
S  Absconded  and  were  not  reeorered. 

0  Were  dischnged  as  hopeless  oases — 8  of  whom  are  bow  in  pri- 
son, and  the  remwiing  S  have  been  re-admitted. 

The  number  of  boys  under  the  care  of  the  Society  on  December 
31st.  18M.  was    955 

The  average  number  maintained  during  the  year         .»  236 

The  ouniber  of  boys  admitted  to  Redhill  iroro  the  c^>ening  of 
the  School  in  1649,  to  the  Slst  December,  1856,  including  re- 
admissions  of  cases  discharged  in  preceding  years  ...  1066 

The  number  of  boys  discharged  in  the  same  interval  ...  751 
of  whom  449  emigrated. 

Of  the  results  of  this  large  emigration  they  had  good  cause  to 
speak  most  thankfully. 

The  school  bad  again  been  favoured  with  a  special  visit  from  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation,  and  en> 
couraged  by  bis  marked  approbation  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  the  rite  was  recrived  and  witnessed. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  establishment*  at  BedhiQ  is  now  ea^ag, 
and  of  upwards  of  1000  boys  they  had  not  lost  one  by  death. 

Our  treasurer's  noble  donation  of  10007.  had  enabled  the  commit- 
tee to  add  another  House,  which  already  contained  nearly  forty  in- 
maten.  The  laying  of  the  fonndation^tone  was  distinguished  by 
the  attendance  of  Mons.  Demetz,  whose  coming  was  as  highly 


*  We  understood  the  Rule,  as  it  Indeed  appears  in  the  fifth  page  ttf  the 
Boport,  "  no  boy  can  be  received  above  15  years  of  age."— En. 
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appreciated  hj  the  boys  and  their  teachers  as  b;  the  numerous  friends 
of  the  institution  who  met  him  on  the  occasion.  Our  bojs  made  a 
collection  of  from  51.  to  6/.  among  themselves  aa  a  Utile  mark  of 
fellowship  and  good-will  to  the  lads  at  Mettray,  and  everr  one  con* 
tribated  with  a  tieartv  good-will  to  give  the  Apostle  of  the  Befor- 
matorj  movement  a  heartfelt  welcome* 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  farm  profits  this  year,  arising 
Dot  only  from  the  higher  prices  of  grain,  hai  from  the  evident  Im- 
provement In  the  qnalitv  and  qnantily  of  the  pMdooe. 

A  legacy  of  SOOf.  had  been  reonved  from  Madame  Sohtmmelpen- 
ninck.  Contribntions  of  grains  to  the  Uxtn  stock  to  tfaevalne  of  80/ 
from  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Oo. ;  and  50/.  from  William  EIUs,  Esq., 
for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  school  apparatus.  Mr. 
Ellis  also  kindly  gave  three  most  va1uM)le  lectures  or  illustrative 
lessons  on  the  teaching  of  social  economy. 

The  school  was  certified  under  the  Reformatory  Act  17  &  18 
Vict„  cap  86,  in  September.  Arrangements  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  lately  with 
NottinghamBhire,  Leeds,  &c.,  under  which  young  offenders  recom- 
mended by  the  Beformatory  Associations  of  those  districts  are 
received  into  the  institution  on  payment  of  it,  weekly  per  head,  in 
addition  to  the  Treasury  allowance. 

Mr.  Turner  then  speaks  feelingly  of  bis  recent  appointment  of 
Inspector  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Beformatories,  and  concludes 
tblla^— 

I  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the  offloe  of  Inspector 
of  our  Ei^lish  and  Scotch  Befbrmatorie^  with  the  spedal 
view  of  more  efihctoally  procuring  and  canMlidatiDg  the  various 
reformatory  effbrts  which  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  seen  so 
cheerii^l^  developed.  I  cannot  consistently  with  my  general 
dnttes  give  that  close  and  personal  Mtention  to  the  saperrisioD 
and  management  of  the  Farm  School  which  its  importance  deserves 
and  which  is  essential  to  its  pennanenee  and  success.  I  am  obliged 
therefore  to  request  yon  to  entrust  the  ^ministration  of  the  school 
to  another. 

Looking  back  as  I  can  through  sixteen  years  on  the  numberless 
instances  of  confidence  and  friendly  sympathy,  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  which  I  have  met  with,  I  feel  unequal  to  express  all  that  I 


treasurer  and  the  many  gentlemen  wno  have  laboured  with  me  in  the 
work.  I  can  wish  my  successor  no  better  fortune  than  that  his 
experience  ma;^  be  like  mine,  and  he  will  then  know  the  privilege  and 
pleasnre  of  bemg  associated  for  the  highest  purposes  with  men  who 
are  above  all  personal  jealousies  or  petty  motives — who  understand 
and  value  the  Ohriatian  aspects  of  their  work,  and  who  give  unspar- 
ingly time,_  talents,  and  pecuniary  exertion  to  the  due  fulfilling  of  its 
responsibitities. 

Assuredly  no  help  that  I  can  render  in  counsel  and  in  influence 
shall  be  wanting  to  promote  and  insure  his  snecess.  Deeply  thank- 
ftil  am  I  to  feel  that  I  can  surrender  my  charge  to  him  with  tbe 
strongest  conviction  that  he  will  find  his  ftllow-workers  m  the  task 


owe,  and  that,  throngh 


cause 
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both  teachers  and  iHreetorst  such  as  will  efFeotuatlj  help  and  chen 
him  io  the  performance  of  his  dnhes.  That  he  will  have  not  so 
mnoh  to  win  a  blessing  hitherto  iinbesto«ed>  hot  to  retain  sad  in> 
crease  that  which  is  already  so  ridilj  riven.  BvoiiaT  Tdbhbs. 
The  Philanthropio  Society's  Farm  School,  Redhill, 
March,  t857. 

At  the  Gloucester  Quarter  Secsions,  on  Tomdaj,  Jane  SOUh, 
1857.  Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baub  read  the  followiw  statement  upon  the 
Hardwicke  Reformator;  School,  whiob,  with  nie  aooompanjn^  leU 
ter,  is  well  worthj  of  consideration 

*'  Gkittijiiibn, — Forgive  mj  asking  your  attention  for  n  moment 
to  a  return  of  the  boys  of  oar  own  country  and  city  received  into 
the  Beformatory  at  Hardwicke  since  our  commencement.  1  partly 
drew  it  up  for  Lord  Caernarvon's  use  in  bringing  forward  his  Bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  reformatory  principle,  out  the  results  struck 
me  so  much  that  I  ventured  to  carry  them  oat  more  closely,  on  the 
chance  that  they  might  interest  you 
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**  For  the  first  two  years  the  school  was  merely  ezperimentaL  Up 
to  DecembOT>  1653|  ne  only  received  13  boys,  seven  of  whom  were 
of  ODT  county.  In  1853  we  recdved  1 1  boys,  of  whom  six  were  of 
our  eonsty<  The  school  was  now  fairly  in  work,  and  we  began  the 
attempt  of  olearhig  out  all  the  worst  boys  from  the  oountr.  Hithwto 
•we  had  had  no  public  money  and  no  law  to  assist  us.  In  ioM,  Oovern- 
ment  allowed  us  five  shillings  a  week  for  all  boys  recnved  on  condi- 
tional pardon  under  Vict.  1  and  2.  In  June  ve  ventured  to  offer 
to  the  m^istrates  to  receive  all  that  they  might  think  fit  to  send  as, 
only  requesting  them  not  to  Sjond  very  slight  cases  (no  other  county 
has  yet  been  able  to  do  this).  We  received  one  of  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Cheltenham  ganir,  about  five  other  very  bad  ones,  and  for  the 
time  broke  the  gang.  In  1855  we  cleared  most  of  the  old  offenders 
from  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  and  Wotton.  In  the  first  half  of  1856  all 
the  first  and  most  of  the  second  convictions  were  very  slight  cases. 
There  were,  however,  two  bad  ones-  In  the  second  huf  of  1656,  we 
caught  the  five  youngest  apprentices  of  the  old  Cheltenham  gang. 
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At  Chriitmas  then  fmh/ reauanpd  in  the  county  eight  boys  twice  con- 
victed, moitiy  iHght  cate$,  and  two  very  small  bvyt  often  convicted  of 
vagroHey,  In  the  latt  six  mouthM  lae  have  otuEy  receioed  teven  hoys,  ail 
on  tieir  jfirtt  eonmetion.  Thisj  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Many  bo;s  will  be  eonncted  a  second  time,  and  probably  be 
sent  to  Hardwicke;  but  so  long  as  magistratps  send  nearW  ever/ 
second  conTiction  to  a  reformatory,  no  boy  can  ^row  np  in  the  r^- 
ular  habits  of  crime*  or  in  the  feelings  of  what  is  commonly  called 
*  a  gaol  bird  '  ander  the  age  of  16.  I  cannot  but  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  preventing  re^lar  habits  of  crime  from  being 
formed  under  the  age  of  16  will  do  much  to  prevent  such  from  being 
formed  at  all.  Should  Lord  Caernarvon's  Bill  pass  next  year,  and 
the  formation  of  such  habits  be  prevented  below  the  age  of  20, 1 
think  you  will  have  reason  to  hope  that  regular  crime  may  be  con. 
nderably  diminished."  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  remark  that  the 
number  of  boys  now  sent  to  him  was  so  much  diminished  that  he 
believed  be  could  be  of  great  help  in  taking  a  certain  number  of 
boys  from  Bristol.  This  was  a  thing  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  do, 
and  he  thought  the  present  a  favourable  opportunity,  as  thev  could 
hardly  hope  to  see  the  county  more  thoroughly  cleared  of  o^nders 
than  It  at  present  appeared  to  be.  The  Mayor  of  Bristol  had  urged 
him  to  tr^  and  help  toem,  and  he  believed  that  a  considerable  blow 
might  be  inflicted  upon  the  crime  of  Bristol  if  he  could  find  room  in 
the  school  for  the  worst  of  the  Bristol  boys.  He  (Mr.  BakerJ  had 
three  years  ago  told  his  brother  magistrates  that  he  was  ready  to  take 
oU  the  boys  tfiey  might  think  fit  to  send  him*  only  requesting  them 
not  to  send  very  trifling  cases.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  do  what  he  hoped  might  be  a  service  to  Bristol,  might  he 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  magistrates  to  write  to  him  before  they 
committed  any  boy  on  his  first  conviction  to  Uardwicke  ?  He  would 
take,  without  hesitation,  every  boy  convicted  for  the  second  time  ; 
but  he  trusted  that  he  might,  without  discourtesy,  a^k,  that  when  a 
boy  was  convicted  for  a  first  time,  although  it  was  quite  possible  that 
there  might  be  good  reasons  for  sending  him  to  a  reformatory,  that 
the  mi^strate  would  kindly  write  to  him  (Mr.  Baker)  and  state 
those  reasons,  and  ask  whether  he  would  receive  him.  Every  se* 
cond  conviction  he  (Mr.  Baker)  would  receive  without  hesitation. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  had  one  little  boy  sent  to  him  iMcause  he  had 
stolen  two  small  pieces  of  laurel,  and  he  felt  great  compunction  at 
receivmg  18/.  S».  per  annum  from  Government  in  such  cases  as 
this.  Toe  hoy's  parents  had  never  bem  accused  of  thieving;  they 
were  a  "  rough  lot«"  and  his  mother  wai  "  very  untidy  but  it  was 
hardly  to  he  expected  that  he  could  undertake  to  receive  every  boy 
whose  mother  was  untidy — and  apply  to  Oovemment  for  IQL  5t. 
for  his  maintenance  in  school. 

Mr.  Curtis  Hay  ward  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  Reformatory, 
that  at  the  last  sessions  there  was  only  one  prisoner  under  the  a^e 
of  16  for  trial,  uid  at  the  present  sessions  there  was  not  a  single 
prisoner  under  that  ^e.  Though  some  hoys  were  convicted  sum- 
marily, the  most  serious  ofibnces  were  sent  to  the  sessions  for  trial ; 
and  he  found  that  at  the  present  time  the  whole  nuuiher  uf  prisoners 
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under  16  jArs  of  age  in  the  diffvoit  gaida  amonnted  to  onlj  eigbt, 
and  one  oftheee  wasinprieon  for  deeerat^fauwnriee:  It  was  cliar, 
therefore,  tiiat  some  imprenkni  had  been  made  npon  the  jnmiUe 

population  of  the  ooontr. 

Mr.  Tart  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  derived  by  Chettenbam 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Hardwiclce  Reformatory  SohooL 

The  Ohairman  remarked  that  the  state  of  thii^  dtseloied  by  Mr. 
Baker's  report  was  higly  creditable  to  the  coonty. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  day,  the  Chairman  stated  thjit  daring  the 
40  years  he  bad  been  a  ma^strate,  there  bad  never  been  so  snmll  s 
number  of  prisoners  for  trial  at  any  quarter  sessions  aa  at  the  present. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  also  read  some  statistics  showing  that 
from  the  year  1 636  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  county  police  tbcre 
bad  been  a  steady  increase  in  crime-  For  some  time  after  the  estaU 
lishment  of  the  police,  there  was  still  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
prisoners,  which  was  attributable  to  tbe  greater  means  of  detection 
which  the  new  system  famished ;  but  from  that  time  to  tbe  preaentt 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  number  of  offender*. 
STATISTIOS  OF  OBIME. 
To  tie  Editor  ofUta  QbmenUrMnCMnmde. 

Dear  Sir,  — You  alluded  In  your  report  of  the  sessions  to  my  hanng 
read  some  statistics  referring  to  tbe  ineraase  or  decrease  of  crime  ia 
onr  county.  Ferh^  the  details,  somewhat  more  ftiliy  made  oat 
than  I  had  them  at  that  time,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
The  first  few  lines  are  taken  at  periods  of  five  years  apart. 
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X  fev  the  above  will  appear  a  heavy  dull  numher  of  fk;nres.  Let 
as  plaoe  fMts  the  side  of  them.  From  1630.  and  for  long  before 
thiU  tim«^  orime  had  been  increasfa^  rather  faster  than  the  populft. 
tion  increased,  and  we  maitreotemMr  tbat  in  those  days  there  were 
no  good  means  of  detection.  A  great  number  of  seriotu  crimes  were 
committed  which  were  nerer  made  pnbUc,  and  tbere  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  it  was  a  pi^  to  proseeute  rery  trifling  cases.  Not  long 
before  this  time  the  protecntor  was  obliged  to  himself  defi>ay  the 
whole  cost  of  thepro8ecntioD*nuintenance  of  witnesSi  lawyer's  fees, 
and  all.  Were  prosecutors  again  obliged  to  do  this,  you  may  im- 
agine how  our  camber  of  prosecutions  would  diminish,  while  crime 
would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  safety  with  which  it  would  be 
committed.  Steadily,  however,  it  went  on  increasing  up  to  1841, 
when  our  county  police  began  to  work.  The  numbers  of  IriaU  at 
sessions  and  asMzes  immediately  rate  conndeiably.  Not,  however, 
because  crime  had  increased,  but  because  it  was  oftener  found  out, 
and  because  much  smaller  cases  were  brought  forward  than  in 
former  days.  Man;  of  the  magistrates  of  that  day  will  remember 
complunts  of  **  such  very  slight  oases  "ban^  hronght  before  the 
Court.  For  three  years  the  numbers  continued  nigh,  but  then, 
althoiwb  a  far  larger  proportion  of  crimes  continued  to  be  detected, 
and  aluiongb  very  triflii^  oases  were  bronj^t  before  the  Court,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  number  foil  off,  and  in  1846  was  lower  than  in  any 
year  aince  1637,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population. 

During  the  famine  which  now  occurred,  the  poor  were  not  really  so 
pinched  as  they  were  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  Much  compas- 
sion was  exited,  many  subscriptions  raised,  and  most  of  the  poor  had 
some  little  furniture  or  the  like  that  they  could  turn  into  money. 
But  I  take  it  that  the  famine  accounted  mainly  for  the  rise  in  the 
numbers  of  slight  offences  in  1647 •8-9. 

In  1653  it  had  fallen  again  to  the  same  number  as  in  1837,  not. 
withstanding  the  increase  of  population,  the  increased  detection,  and 
the  slightness  of  the  errors  brought  forwards.  In  1854  a  new  law 
came  into  operation,  which  enabled  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  to 
try  many  cases  hitherto  brought  before  a  jury.  This  makes  the 
subsequent  calculation  difficult,  because,  although  we  know  that 
there  were  180  cases  in  1654  disposed  of  summarily,  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  of  them  were  mere  assaults  or  trespasses,  snob  aa  were 
formerly  held  at  pet^  sessions,  and  how  many  were  cases  which, 
under  the  former  system,  would  have  been  taken  to  quarter  sessions ; 
bat,  allowing  that  half  of  them  would  have  been  of  the  latter  class, 
and  I  believe  that  far  len  than  half  wonld  be  right,  the  year  1856 
brings  us  actually  a  «ma^iwni(fl' of  trials  than  any  year  since  1836, 
notwithstanding  the  trifling  nature  of  the  offices  now.a-day8  brought 
before  (juarter  sessions ;  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  detection  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  crimes  committed ;  notwfthstanding  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  20  years ;  and  lastly,  notwithstanding 
the  facilities  lately  given  for  prosecuting  small  larcenies  at  petty  ses- 
sions, instead  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  them  to  quarter 
sessions.  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opinion  of  magistrates 
or  their  clerks  in  different  ports  of  the  county  as  to  what  proportion 
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of  the  convictions  at  p«tty  usuods  would  have  been  formerlr  tried 
at  qnarter  sessions.  This  statement  is  moat  pleasioglj  corrobonted 
hj  the  fact  that  whereas  from  1600  to  1B44,  we  hadlteen  perpetoaUjr 
and  necessarily  adding  to  oiir  gaols>  though  hardl;  so  fast  as  to  lieep 
pace  with  the  aotoal  necessitT  for  room  (and  far  too  slow  to  saUsi; 
oar  masters  of  the  Home  Office),  we  have  now  shut  up  two  out  of 
four  bouses  of  correction,  and  reduced  a  third  to  less  than  half  its 
former  size,  while  our  Oounty  Oaol  is  far  from  full.  But,  say  some, 
"  the  police  and  the  gaols,  diminished  as  tbey  are,  cost  na  more  in 
rates  than  the  gaols  of  former  davs."  Tbey  do  so.  But  let  me  acb, 
ia  it  not  worth  some  pay  to  feel  that  property  fnot  to  say  life)  is 
more  secure  than  in  fbrmer  days  t  snd  more,  far  more,  that  with  the 
decrease  of  crime  diminiahcs  dso  the  temptation  to  yonr  poorer 
neighbour  to  fall  into  crime  ?  So  long  as  we  pray  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation,  I  hardly  know  anything  that  we  ought  more  heartily  to 
rqoiee  at  than  the  diminution  of  crime. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yonrs  futhftilly, 

T.  B.  U.  BAKEH. 

Hardwicke  Court,  July  7th, 

The  following  most  interesting  letters,  relating  her  visits  to 
the  EducationaT  Conference  held  in  London  last  June,  and  to 
the  various  Indastrial  and  Refonnatotr  Schools  of  the  Mecn- 
pt^is,  are  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  has  on  manj  occasions 
contributed  to  our  Becorda,  and  to  the  Revikw.  The  letters 
are  addressed  to  the  conductors  of  TAe  Waverl^  Journal,  a 
most  admirable  newspaper,  published  every  fortnight,  and 
edited  and  written  by  lauies : — 

(To  the  EditWM  of  ihe  WaverUy  Jounutl) 
Madam— In  the  *Few  fl^ords  from  the  Editrbsb'  in  the  last  nnni< 
ber  of  the  Watbblvt  JonnitAL,  you  say  that  that  publication  *  will 
henceforward  Mm  at  beiug  the  Joornalof  the^wrAtng^  Cornea  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  using  that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation  as 
inclusive  of  all  ranks,  and  all  real  labottr,  whether  performed  by 
the  Peeress  or  the  Peasant.'  Ferhi^w,  then,  the  following  sketch  « 
what  is  being  dooe  in  one  comer  of  a  rait  field  of  laboor  open  to  all, 
but  peculiarly  claiming  the  help  of  the  female  sex,  as  it  is  one  in 
which  children  are  the  plants  to  be  cultivated,  may  not  be  inappro* 
priate  to  your  columns. 

I  may  add  that  some  experience  in  the  man^^ent  of  a  Ragged 
School  has  made  me  acquainted  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  difficultiei 
which  beset  such  an  institution,  and  in  some  degree  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  its  excellencies  Having  been  much  struck  with  the  amount 
of^;oodaccompliBhedby  two  schoolsof  this  class  which  I  have  recently 
visited  in  London,  and  feeling  very  thankful  for  many  .valuable  ideas 
gained  from  their  inspection,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  (o 
such  of  your  readers  aa  are,  or  many  hereafter,  bewma  engagsd  in 
a  similar  undertaking,  to  state  what  I  saw  and  heard.  H  wQl  be 
easily  understood  that  the  information  hereafter  given  coald  not  be 
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^IflftDed  in  thecooTH  of  one  or  two  Tisits  to  the  schools.  I  owe  much 
ofwhatrelatestothe  early  hUtor;  of  these  institutionSfand  to  the  details 
of  the  system  pnrsued,  to  the  kind  communications  of  the  managers. 

TheDeao  ot  Bristol,  when  presiding  as  Chairmaoin  SecUonE  of  the 
Educational  Conference)  i  7ave,  in  the  course  of  the  disoussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr  Jelinger  Symons"  paper,  a  brief  account 
of  the  St  Michael's  Free  Industrial  School,  commenced  about  five 
years  ago  on  a  very  small  scale  by  Miss  Howell  (a  lady  who  has  estab- 
lished manv  Ba^ed  Schools  in  London),  and  now  a  large  and 
successful  institution.  What  I  and  the  rest  of  my  party  then  heard 
made  ns  deairoiu  to  «ee  it ;  and  having  ascertained  that  it  was  in  El. 
iiabeth  Street,  South,  Pimlicot  thither  we  went  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  there  a  Ud^— Mrs  F.  Elliot—who,  about  three 
years  and  a  half  ago.  became  mterested  in  the  school,  and  has  devoted 
herself  to  it  ever  since.  Her  endeavour  haa  always  hem  to  find 
means  of  employment  fbr  the  children,  which  ^otdd  Iw  remunerative 
to  them,  so  as  to  induce  the  parents  to  leave  them  logger  than  is  usual 
at  School.  She  began  with  the  boys  of  the  highest  das^  and  seat 
them  out  between  school  hours  to  carry  water  from  a  favourite 
spring  in  Hyde  Park  to  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  neighbourhood*  by 
which  they  earned  sixpence  a-week.  In  course  of  tinie  the  lads  were 
employed  at  the  same  houses  to  clean  knives  and  ^oes,  and  for  tide 


nged  to  attend  twice  a-week  to  teach  them  to  make  their  clothes. 
By  these  means  eight  boys  for  two  winters  earned  and  made  their  coats. 

The  water  carrying,  however,  lasted  only  through  the  London  sea- 
S0D>  and  some  employment  that  should  be  constant  was  desirable.  In 
Ma,y  1856,  therefore.  Mrs  Elliot  introduced  carpentering  and  wood 
carving,  still  employmg  in  the  industrial  department  (the  whole  ex- 
penoe  of  which  she  defrays)  eight  boys,  selected  generally  from  the 
nigheat  class  in  the  school,  but  now  and  then,  to  filTupavaQuaT,  from 
the  second.  Some  of  them  show  ^reat  aptitude  for  this  work  i  and 
as  their  labour,  after  a  little  practice*  is  profitable,  they  then  receive 
wa^es.  From  the  period  of  entering  this  department,  they  are  girra 
Iheir  aftemoTO  tea-meal,  and  as  soon  as  thejr  are  sofficientfy  skilnil  to 
2>rodnce  a  marketable  article,  they  are  paid  in  money,  beginning  at  Ss 
a-wcek,  and  rising  to  perh^  4s  6d.  By  the  time  they  are  able  to 
earn  the  latter  sum  they  usually  obtain  more  remunerative  employment 
elsewhere.  This  circumstance,  and  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  establishing  a  regular  sale  for  the  articles  made,ha8 
prevented  the  department  from  payiiuf  its  expenses ;  a  stall,  however, 
for  its  manufactures  has  been  secureaat  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
and  it  is  confidenUy  hoped  the  class  will  eventually  become  self-sup- 
porting. Small  tables,  music  stands,  candlesticlu,  toilet  trays, 
bookstands,  &c..  were  shewn  to  us,  which  had  been  made  by  the  boys, 
with  the  help  of  the  master-workman  who  teaches  them.  Some  of 
these  articles  were  very  prettily  carved,  and  all  were  finished  in  a 
Ughly  creditable  manner.  It  was  dinner  time  when  we  reached  the 
■wool,  and  the  children  were  of  course  ainent,  but  the  boys  had  re- 
turned to  the  eaipenter's  shop  before  we  left,  and  we  thou^t  they 
worked  wi  thseal  and  intelligence.   It  is  not  probable  that  the  youths 
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who  ban  been  intlus  olus  will,  with  one  of  two  eicceptionk.  contioK 
to  be  carpenters  or  wood-carrera  ;  but  the  habit  of  indaittry,  and  the 
handinen  acquired  bj  practising  these  trades,  and  being  otherwiie 
usefhlly  employed,  have  already  been  most  serviceable  in  procuring 
them  other  work.  Ten  have  within  the  last  two  years  got  situations 
as  pages  or  shop-boys,  and  it  is  a  rery  satisfactory  circumstance  that, 
when  oiit  of  place,  they  come  back  to  the  workshop.  The  experi- 
Aient  has  been  tried  of  taking  in  ladi  not  belonging  to  &6  tcbool ;  bat 
it  has  always  failed,  owing  to  the  loir  moral  tone  of  Ifaow  who  ban 
not  undergone  prerioui  training. 

Ei^t  gnrls  also  are  employed  industrially.  Admisison  to  this  lie- 
partment  from  the  upper  classes  in  the  school  is  granted  to  them,  as  to 
the  boys,  by  way  of  reward  for  good  condoot,  and  is  a  mueh-eov^ 
privilege.  They  are  tangfat  to  clean  the  house,  to  aook,  and  to  bake. 
A  child  of  about  elerHV  bat  small  for  her  age,  brought  us  »  loaf  of 
ezerilmt  ^»pearanee,  which,  when  we  tasted  it,  we  fsund  to  be  ii 
pood  as  it  appeared.  These  ^rls  make  all  the  bread  required  by  the 
mdnstriiJ  papik,  and  they  so  fkr  assist  their  excellent  mistress  in  pre- 
paring the  soup,  rice-puddings,  Alc.,— which  supply  a  dinner  tbroogh 
the  winter  to  whoever  can  pay  twopence  or  produce  a  dinner-ticket 
bought  by  some  kind  friend  at  the  same  price— as  to  be  able  when 
necessary  to  cook  such  food  without  her  help.  And  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  girl  who  has  learnt  to  make  good  bread  and  good 
soiq),  wholesome  puddings  and  palatable  pancakes,  and  to  cook  plaiii 
Tegetabtea,  has  acquired  a  considerable  insight  into  the  culinary  art, 
and  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  apply  her  knowledge  in  the  preparatioa 
of  a  greater  variety  of  food. 

The  excellent  spirit  pervading  the  school  was  revealed  by  this  little 
incident.  Formerly,  toe  premises  were  cleaned  by  a  woman,  *bo 
was  of  course  paid  for  her  labour.  The  Ainds  of  the  mstitutioo  beiw, 
however,  very  limited,  the  managers  wished  to  be  relieved  of  this 
e^enoe,'if  poHible.  The  elder  ^rla  were  called  together,  and  the 
case  explained  to  Awn.  They  were  told  that  many  persons,  by 
giving  mone^,  and  some  by  giving  ^me,  contrived  to  keep  Um  sdiod 
open  for  their  benefit  and  that  of  their  schoolfellows,  and  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  themselves  contribute  what  they  were  able  hj 
cleaning  the  premises.  Several  at  once  offered  to  do  so,  and  hate 
ever  since  attended  on  Saturdays,  two  at  a  time,  to  perform  the  datr 
thus  voluntarily  undertaken.  For  the  first  six  months  they  recnved 
no  remuneration  whatever,  but  since  the  kitchen  was  opened  they  hate 
had  their  dinner  provided.  Daring  the  winter  two  of  the  industrisi 
girls,  taken  In  rotation,  work  for  a  week  in  the  kitchen,  and  have  their 
dinner  send  tea  every  day.  In  the  summer  months  fwhen  no  tUnneri 
are  sopplied)  there  Is  only  bread  to  make  for  the  industrial  boys. 
One  girl  h  then  kept  'permanently  at  this  work  and  to  help  generally 
in  the  ebhool,  for  which  she  receives  Is  6d  a-week.  Several  of  the 
g^rh  go  out  in  the  morning  to  dean  the  steps  and  areas  of  houses  in  the 
neigbDourbood,  and  are  paid  from  9d  to  Is  a-week.  This  mooeT 
they  take  home  to  their  parenta.  Of  those  who  faave  left  the  school, 
fm^  one  has  gone  to  lervice— their  parents  seem  to  'ffeel  the  ad- 
Tant^  of  keeping  them  at  home  ;  btit  they  are  att  itubutfioiu  tad 
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The  intelleetaal  instruetion  of  the  ehiMren  is  not  discontinued 
tohea  thej  enter  the  industrial  department^  a  oerUun  portion  of  each 
da;  being  devoted  to  it.  Having}  however,  already  reached  a  high 
class  in  the  Bagged  Scheoli  thev  are  generally  possessed  of  consider- 
■bl*  detnentary  knovledge.  Mrs  Elliot,  who*  beside  several  other 
ladies,  teaohes  in  the  school  herself,  had  on  the  morning  of  our  visit 
held  a  class,  and  shewed  us  what  ber  pupils  had  done.  The  lesson 
was  one  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic  combined,  the  children  faavii^ 
been  empl^ed  in  writing  bills  of  varions  goods  supposed  to  have  been 
mipi^ed  bj  grocers,  Imtdiws,  bakers,  ftc.  The  eldest  pupils  were 
Muj  twelve  or  tiiirtem  yam  of  ^;e,  yet  in  the  bitb  we  examined 
chm  wereftw  .mlstftkea  either  ia  spelling  or  arithmetic,  though  a 
great  rariefj  of  arttoles  were  mentionadt  and  ercry  possible  fl'aetioii 
of  a  ^uad,  ooth  avoirdopus  aad  stM-ling*  fearleuly  brought  into  oal* 
cnlatioa. 

The  orighial  iostitntioa  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indus» 
trial  department  was  graftra.  resembles  ordinary  ramed  school^ 
and  is  divided  into  jnranila  and  infant  dasaee.  Much  of  its  socoess  is 
«ttribut«d  bv  the  managers  to  its  admirable  mistress,  Mrs  Kiric,  and 
to  the  valaanle  assistance  given  by  her  husband.  He  is  the  Scriptnre- 
Beader  of  the  parish,  and  selects  the  children  who  are  admitted  into 
the  ediool,  bis  intimate  aoauaintaace  with  the  circnmstances  of  their 
parents  enduing  him  to  choose  the  right  cases.  He  conducts  the 
bimday  school,  and  has  also  eventog  claases  for  bovs  and  men.  Thm 
his  influence  among  those  from  whom  the  juvenile  scholars  oome  is 
very  great,  aad  pots  it  in  hia  power  materially  to  promote  the  nn- 


Thero  ara  at  {HPeaeat  SSO  icbolara  on  tha  bodts,  and  the  number 
who  aetnalfy  attend — 3 1 S— (1  qwite  from  the  report  of  die  sohool  for 
1856)— are  an  ummwlly  large  prMortion  for  this  elasa  (tf  ohlldran. 
Tbe  you^ar  ones  soma  vary  regularly ;  if  they  absent  thenwdvas 
withwtt  a  good  reason,  thdr  nantes  are  taken  oSr  Che  books  ;  bvt  altar 
abont  ten  years  of  age  they  are  allowed  to  attend  wboi  they  can. 

It  ia  found  that  they  make  every  effort  to  do  so  t  and  thot^  tiny 
go  ant  to  work  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  they  do  not  oon- 
aider  that  tbey  have  left  school,  but  return  to  their  class  when  they 
oome  home.  The  fact  that  expulsion  from  the  sohool  is  regarded  by 
tbe  lehelars  as  a  severe  punishment,  speaks  highly  for  their  estimation 
of  the  iostitutioD.  Its  present  state  of  diseipline  and  efficiency  is  of 
eearee  the  result  of  yean  «f  patient  labour.  At  Arst  the  pupils  were 
as  uanrij  as  those  of  any  other  Bagged  flohool  diu4ng  the  period  of 
early  existenoe.  ICrs  Kirk  pointed  out  to  as  a  boy  who,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  throw  her  boot  at  her ;  hot  tliat  wialoi^  Bgo->>DO  sndi  ont- 
rage  ia  likely  to  oconr  now. 

The  premises  in  whidi  Hm  aohool  ia  eondoeted  are  aa  humble  as 
oaa  waU  be  inured.  ThrM  or  tarn  rooms  in  a  vary  email  ItOndon 
<honaa,  wiA  ww  has  been  a  ataMe,  tnmad  into  a  earpmtar'B  riwp, 
and  what  looks  iika  a  Umg  died  wdled  in  to  suit  its  present  pmpose 
of  schoolroom,  are  made  aiAdentfbrtiw  aeoommodation  of  upwards 
of  SOO  ohildreo,  wlule  the  kitdwn  in  whi^  the  food  ia  i^qwrad  ii 
aoarody  ttore  than  a  oloeet. 
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The  staff  of  paid  teachers,  too,  is  b;  bo  meaos  eqnal  to  what  lier 
Uajesty 's  Inspectors  of  schools  would  doubtless  require  ;  but  it  Bust 
be  remembered  that  they  receive  aid  from  lad;  volunteers. 

A  school  which  affords  such  humble  accommodation  to  itspi^b 
must  suffer  b;  a  comparison  of  its  outward  appearaoce  with  that  of 
others  more  sumptuously  arranged;  but  the  results  obtuned  yield 
the  onlv  sure  test  of  the  worth  of  any  institntioii,  and  weighed  ia 
this  tNuauce,  ^e  St  Michael's  Free  ludustrial  School  appears.  m>  lar 
as  I  have  opportunity  of  judgingi  highly  satisfacton.  Moreorer,  it 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  Director  of  Mettray  has  well 
expressed  it :  — '  he  moyen  de  feare  beaucoup  de  hUn  att  de  tobtmr 
au  meiUeur  marchi  pottle  ;*  the  alternative  lies  sometimes  betwesa 
doing  so  much  good  as  can  be  accomplished  with  a  eomparatirdy 
small  expenditure,  and  doing  none  at  all.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  according  to  the  last  report,  is  (as  I  have  stated)  2i3 ; 
while  the  whole  outlay  for  tSSflf  ezdnHve  of  the  inductrial  depart- 
ment, was  under  £\64. 

Still,  DO  one  can  be  unaware  of  the  advantages  derived  from  con- 
venient premises,  the  managers  of  this  school  probably  least  of  all,  st 
they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  insufficieDt 
accommodation,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what  compensati^ 
elements  of  luecass  exist  here  to  account  for  the  gratifying  elfect  tbe 
school  has  produced  in  the  improvNnent  of  the  lowest  oum  of  children 
in  the  distriol^  and  in  the  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  passed 
throuf^h  itj  and  are  now  leadmg  respectable  lives.  Perh^w  toe  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  chieBy  in  the  addition  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment, and  in  the  judiciotu  arrangement,  by  which  it  becomes  s 
sulwtantial  advantage,  and  is  made  a  reward  for  previous  good  con- 
duct. It  ia  very  probable,  too,  that  the  abundant  and  wbolesoms 
dinner  provided  through  the  winter  for  those  who  can  earn  or 
purchase  it,  and  the  evening  meal  given  to  the  workers,  do  much  to 
muntun  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  thereby  to  pro- 
mote their  steady  improvement.  It  has  been  assumed  by  persom 
not  thorowhiy  conversant  with  tbe  class  dealt  with  in  our  Sagged 
Schools,  that  such  institutions  are  likely  to  attract  pupils  nrcKD 
National  and  British  Schools,  and  to  be  so  far  mischievoos,  tbe 
danger  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  much  increased  where  fuod  is  sap- 
pUed.  If  the  food  is  ^ven  simply  as  a  bait  to  temjpt  pupils  to  the 
Bchoolj  the  dangor  is  imminent  |  where,  however,  it  is  duly  evnid 
by  industrial  labour,  1  believe  the  arrangement  to  have  a  most  b«a- 
enoial  affect.  It  protects  children,  whose  povety  mi^t  otberwiM 
oblige  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  begging  or  steahng  it,  from  that 
temptatioQ,  and  enables  them  to  attend  school  with  r^ularity*  As 
regards  the  influence  of  Bagged  Schools  upon  those  of  a  higher  dan, 
I  have  made  very  careful  inquiries  of  the  conductors  of  iaatitetioni 
of  both  deiicriptions,  and  the  information  elicited  tends  to  confirm  my 
opinion  that  tbe  humbler  school  is  an  invaluable  acyunct  to  the  sn- 
perior,  by  relieving  it  of  a  degraded  class  of  scholars,  whose  admisuoo 
must  be  paid  for  by  some  benevolent  individual,  or  is  altogether, 
though  secretly,  gratuitous ;  and  whose  unruly  conduct,  gross  habits, 
and  irr^uiar  attendance,  have  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  other 
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fupils.  I  almost  quote  the  wdrds  of  the  masters  of  British  Schools 
am  acquainted  with,  when  I  aay  that  the  relief  to  them^  and  the 
benefit  to  their  scholara,  afforded  bj  providing  suitable  means  of 
training  and  instruction  for  the  miserable  little  beings  who  are  the 
bane  of  those  schools  whenever  admitted,  is  a  boon  for  which  tliej 
cannot  feel  too  thankful.  The  following  passage  from  the  last  report 
of  the  Pimlico  School  fullj  supports  this  statement  ;—*  While  this 
School  is  thus  reaching  the  lowest  of  our  population,  aod  doing  so 
great  an  amount  of  good  among  them,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  in 
00  degree  injured  the  Parochial  School,  where  the  attendance  con-> 
tinups  to  increafie.  The  two  schools,  in  fact,  are  supplemental  to 
each  other ;  and  provided  that  due  care  ia  taken  to  prevent  abos*, 
their  spheres  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  both  are  equally  required, 
in  order  to  bring  every  class  of  oar  poor  under  instruction.' 

Much  is  already  effected  by  Bagged  Schools  towards  clearing  the 
streetf  of  the  *perishing' and  eminently  'f/oi^eroiu  classes' who  abound 
in  OUT  Iwge  towns,  but  without  legisUtive  help,  many  vUl  yet  remain 
withoutsiae  the  pale.  At  present,  such  aa  condnne  anreclaimed 
exercise  a  most  injurious  influence  over  their  better  disposed  com- 
panions, while  they  are  also  the  terror  or  the  corrupters  of  that 
nigher  class  of  children  who  attend  National  and  British  Schools. 
Grateful  for  what  has  been  already  accomplished  by  private  zeal  and 
benevolence,  in  freeing  their  pupils  from  the  contamination  of  evil 
associates,  none  are  more  anxious  than  the  conductors  of  such  schools 
for  still  further  aid,  strengthened,  as  it  must  be  to  Ito  efficient,  by  the 
arm  of  the  law— none  desire  more  ardently  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  an  Act  akin  to  that  which  has  effected  so  much  good 
in  Aberdeen.  We  cannot  then,  I  think,  but  rejoice  that  the  Bill  to 
enable  magistrates  to  send  vagrant  childten  to  an  Industrial  School, 
and  charge  their  cost  upon  the  parents,  introduced  into  last  Parlia- 
ment bv  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  so  iodefatigably  and  ably  carried 
through  the  Honse  of  Commons  duriiu;  the  present  session  by  Mr 
Adderler,  wi11-~as  I  confidently  tnut  it  will— very  soon  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  passing  of  that  Act  must,  as  I  firmly  beUeve. 
inangiirate  a  new  and  nappy  era  for  the  wretched  little  creatnres 
whom  our  hearts  have  all  ached  to  see  swarming  in  oar  courts  and 
lileys,  and,  through  them,  for  society  at  large. 

in  a  subsequent  letter,  I  propose  to  describe  a  Bagged  School, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  that  in  Pimlico,  bnt,  I  tnut,  no  leu 
useful  to  the  community.    Tour  faithfhl  servant, 

HOPS. 

Jttty  20,  1857-   ^ 

(To  the  Editress  of  the  Waverleif  JounuU.J 
]Ha.dax — I  have  in  a  former  letter  described  a  Ragged  School  in 
Belgravia  •  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  one  at  the  very  antipodes  of 
that  fashionable  quarter — namely,  in  Field  Lane.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  established  in  London,  dating  from  1841,  and  having  survived 
the  struggles  for  existence  which  attend  the  early  years  of  such  in- 
stitutions, may  be  considered  to  have  reached  the  prime  of  life — the 
period  for  unwearied  and  effective  labour.    It  has  long  outgrown  the 
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promiaM  in  which  it  wu  oonuneoced,  and  boasta  now  a  apaeioiu,  alr^ 

•ohool-room,  which,  thot^  OTiRinally  forming  part  of  a  wnidiji  bai, 
together  wiUi  the  Dormitorj  beneath,  been  admiraUj  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Bchoal  and  the  Night  Befiwe.  Hie  school- 
room is  55  feet  long  h;  35  wide,  and  will  acoommocUte  500  peraona. 
One  end  baa  the  floor  raised  conaiderabl;  above  the  ganvral  lerel, 
and  hj  means  of  curtains  can  be  made  a  separate  ^>artmeat  i  bbotc* 
able  wooden  partitions,  3  feet  hwh,  placed  at  right  aisles  with  the 
walls,  and  about  10  feet  apart,  e&et,  whenerer  it  ii  desired,  complete 
division  between  the  numerous  daases ;  leavii^  them,  however,  open 
to  the  smrveillance  of  the  master. 

We  reached  the  building  just  as  the  children  were  leaving  it  afUr 
the  morning  school.  Thdr  thin,  sicklY  faces,  uncombed  hair,  and 
tattered  clothes,  and,  still  more,  the  self>reUMit,  aadaoiooa  bearing 
characteristic  of  the  8treet*<dul<^  rafioientlT  prored  that  tin  right 
class  were  being  dedt  with  hers.  I  am  wdl  acqvaiiiled  with  m  pr»< 
vindal  Bagged  Behoof  which,  it  is  belivred*  r«0MT«a  at  kaat  aoaa  of 
the  very  lowest  of  the  population  of  one  of  our  cbisf  sea  porta,  ba| 
I  never  beheld  there  such  rags  as  huiw  about  main  of  the  duldm 
at  Field  Iiaoe.  During  the  absence  of  the  pupils,  Mr  Honntstoj^e^ 
fortunatelv  for  us,  came  in — a  ^ntleman  who  devotes  most  of  the 
time  which  the  demands  of  his  busineas  leave  at  bis  di^Msal, 
to  this  institution,  of  which  in  fact  he  ia  the  honorary,  bst 
laboriona,  superintendent.  From  him  we  learnt  manjr  intareatiiii 
particulars  of  tha  school.  In  winter  the  day-aobool  nnmbcrsSW 
scholars,  but  in  summer  from  250  to  300  is  the  average  attendance ; 
their  ^e  varies  from  18  months  to  12  or  14  years,  and  children  ef 
both  sexes  occupy  the  same  school.room,  though  (excepting  the  ia- 
fants)  they  are  divided  into  separate  classes.  This  separation,  I 
regretted  to  observe,  for,  as  they  must  associate  at  all  Dth«r  tinu* 
than  during  school  hours,  it  would,  I  think,  be  well  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  traiung  them  to  hebave  with  pro^el7  and  Ibrbaar* 
anoe  towards  each  othv ;  and  considerable  experience  bat  prorad  ta 
me  that  this  nu  be  done  without  miaehief. 

The  nigfat-ichool  is  divided  into  several  sections.  On  two  avaa- 
inga  of  the  week  the  elder  hoys,  lads  who  are  at  woi^  by  daj,  aid 
also  men,  attend,  from  100  to  150  in  number.  Thay  receive  iBstrvo< 
tion  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  are  taught  by  a  tailor  to  mand 
tiieir  clothes.  From  100  to  150  of  the  elder  girls,  and  othara  who 
have  already  left  the  dayachool— as  moat  of  them  do  as  so<m  a*  they 
are  barely  strong  enot^  to  drag  about  a  baby--come  on  two  other 
evenings,  and  about  50  grown  np  women  attend  on  a  fifth  evawngi 
when  they  are  instructed  in  sewing  and  tn  cutting  out  clothn,  as 
well  as  in  elementary  knowledge.  On  Saturday  there  ia  no  school 
either  in  the  day.time  or  at  night,  but  Sunday  is  a  very  bn^  tins : 
religious  services  are  held  in  the  school-room,  which  are  attended  by 
the  verv  refuse  of  society,  whom  probably  no  inducement  whatever 
would  bring  into  an  ordinary  place  of  worship,  and  there  are  B3>le 
cUiiaa  beridea  ;  both  are  conducted  entirely  by  voluntary  asustanta, 
of  whom  there  are  no  fewer  than  60  connected  with  the  institution. 
Mr  Honntstephen  is  himself  almost  iorariaUy  preient  on  Stmdays  { 
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the  last  tlwt  is  there  is  geaerallj  sufficient  to  praMrve  order,  aod 
a  wordf  or  even  a  glance  from  him  is  rarelj'  needed.  Kow  and  then 
n£T>  or  very  uoraljr  pupils,  have  given  uucb  trouble  in  their  classi 
and  it  has  happened  that  even  a  lad;  teacher  ha*  been  grossly  insulted 
hy  them  ;  but  for  many  jears  past  the  feeling  on  the  aide  of  right 
baa  been  so  atroqg,  that  a  sign  from  the  superintendent  would  suffice 
to  send  three  or  four  of  the  steadiest  youtbs  present  to  the  offender, 
vbom  thej  vould  speedily  bear  off  to  the  door  of  the  scbool-robm  ; 
but  it  is  two  years  at  least  since  such  a  scene  baa  occurred.  In  the 
e>rl^  4ftjs  of  the  school,  however,  it  bad  to  struggle*  throogb  even 
^ecies  of  turbulence  and  disorder.  It  was  long  oware  tbe  wretched 
population  of  the  district  forgave  the  managers  for  invading  their 
domain  ;  tb<^  used  to  assemblB  roifnd  the  bwldingi  in  noii^y  crowds^ 
abasing  every  one  who  entered  it.  Tbe  conversion  of  the  smithy  to 
its  present  use,  which  demonstrated  that  the  school  was  to  be  per- 
nuiqentf  excited  very  angry  feelings  in  tbe  neighbours,  who  bad  ex- 
pected that  their  vicuent  opposition  would  eventually  drive  it  away  i 
aod  Ur  Hountstepben  told  us  that  be  had  been  obliged  to  sit  under 
«n  umbrella,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the  brickbats  and  other 
missiles  flung  into  the  building  through  the  windows. 

Before  afternoon  school  commenced  we  inspected  tbe  Night  l^al^ 
Befnge.  which  is  under  the  schooKroom.  This  was  opened  by  the 
munificence  of  a  lady,  in  May,  1851.  It  can  accommodate  100  per- 
sons, each  having  a  separate  berth  and  rugr ;  lavatories  and  baths  are 
attached^  and  the  thorough  cleansing  of  tne  inmates  themselves,  and 
by  them  of  the  dormitory,  is  rigidly  enforced.  Tbe  Scriptures  af« 
read  aloud  after  the  doors  are  closed  in  the  eveqing,  and  before  tbe; 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  bv  the  superiotendentj,  i|mo  keeps  watch  in 
tbe  dorioitory  during  the  night,  occupying  for  tlut  purpose  a  sort  of 
pulpit,  which  enables  himtoobserve  every  inmate.  Sizounoesof  bread 
are  given  to  each  person  on  bis  entrance  aod  departure.  In  afford- 
ing gFatuitoos  shelter  and  food,  there  is  of  course  daoger  of  doing 
&r  more  barm  tnaii  good,  but  it  is  a  danger  whi«h,  in  this  instance, 
apnevs  to  be  successfully  guarded  against.  The  regulations  by 
which  cleanliness,  propriety  w  conduct,  and  attendance  at  tbe  school 
are  made  conditions  of  admission,  together  with  the  early  hour  at 
uigbt  at  which  tbe  doors  are  closed,  and  the  enquiry  made  into  the 
cases  of  ^e  inmates,  prevent,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  this 
charity  from  being  abused  j  and  until  our  workhouses  are  so  COQ7 
ducted  as  to  perform  their  duty  of  affording  relief  to  sJl  whom  the 
well  being  of  the  community  demands  should  be  aided  (leaving  the 
lazy  smd  the  vicious  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  prisons),  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  and  other  Befi^^es  will  supply  the  want,  which  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  social  condition  should  still  exist. 

On  returning  to  the  school-room  we  foynd  the  children  x«-stlein- 
bled,  divided  into  ^fnall  parties  under  the  care  of  monitors^  ^ho  in 
some  of  tlie  infant  classes  were  scarcely  more  than  fnfants  themr 
selves.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  attempting  nothing  beyond  a  rather 
desultory  isffort  to  keep  th^r  little  charges  quiet.  The  elder  ohildrw;t, 
uDder  monitors  of  from  10  to  U  years  old  ^pv^cfeen  of  w^off 
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receive  pkymeot),  were  haf  ing  a  writing  letson.  Dot  dttiiw  to  dmkty 
bnt  holding  their  slates  in  their  hands.  One  master  md  one  aus> 
tress  superintended  ^e  whole,  and  preserved  excellent  order.  W» 
noticed  one  boy  who  wu  contunutcicos,  btrt  tb«  macter  tfareateoin^ 
him  with  expuluon,  he  yielded  to  orders. 

It  it  difficnlt  to  estimate  the  quantity  and  qnnli^  tif  inatnictiao 
raven  in  schools  of  thu  description,  vnleM  the  inq;iiirv  knom  how 
foag  each  child  has  attendedt  and  what  amount  of  loiowMgo  ho 
to-ougbt  with  him.  Time  did  not  permit  of  my  natong  tbi*  nuHto 
investigation,  btat  I  may  say  that  the  boys  in  the  highest  claas  aati». 
flIctoriTj  stood  a  teet  nieb  I  have  heard  a  school  inqwctor  dedai* 
(Ufflcult  to  acholart  of  th«r  age  and  rank.  Thaj  roadilj  reduced 
half-a<«rown  into  smaller  ooba,  told  what  obai^  wonld  reman  if 
I7|d  were  qwnt  from  it>  and  qtelt  the  word  *  iMghboar  *  wHhoat 
heaitatioa. 

•  We  pud  a  second  visit  to  the  eehool  on  a  SandaT  erenin^.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  notwithstan^ng  the  prorisioii  fir 
vontilation,  so  large  an  assemblage,  on  a  nitry  eveniiw,  of  tte 
'  great  unwashed,'  including  grown  men  and  women  as  wdTl  as  boys 
and  ^rls,  rendered  the  atmosphere  anything  bnt  pleasant ;  and  yet 
for  toia  close  room,  and  for  association  with  the  ontcaats  of  tbe 
metropolis,  the  numerous  band  of  teachors,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  probably  laboriously  engsged  during  the  week,  had  rolnntarily 
exchanged  the  country  walk,  the  home*  mrole,  or  the  evemn;^  service. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  aB  the  scholars  do  not  now  belone 
to  the  lowest  raokj  of  socie^,  for  on  Sunday  evening  many  old 
pupils  attend,  who,  being  at  work,  hafe  no  opportani^  of  meettne 
thnr  teachers,  and  a  la^  proportion  of  tiiem  are  as  wdl  drsMsa 
as  the  teachers  themselvea.  The  managers  have  hesitirted  wfaedHT 
they  onght  to  admit  these  young  persons,  whose  oocopatioa  of  sptct 
in  the  sohool-room  necessarily  exudes  many  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  risen  out  of  the  class  for  whom  the  institution  is  intended  |  but 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  revisit  the  school,  and  the  wbolMmne 
influence  which  thur  prosperous  oontUtion  and  gratefld  JemeMOor 
have  upon  the  rest*  are  so  benefleia],  that  they  Save  never  been  re- 
fused admittance. 

The  classes  broke  up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  but  before  Ibe 
pupils  departed  they  listened  in  silence^  bnt  apparenUy  with  deep 
interest,  to  an  exhortation  adapted  to  bis  hearers'  needs  and  nnder. 
standings,  addrensed  to  them  by  Mr  Mountstephen.  This  wai 
followed  by  a  short  prayer  and  hymn,  after  which  they  dispersed  in 
perfect  order,  a  few  reouuning  who  bad  some  special  business  to 
trinsact  with  thmr  teachers.  One  qidok.  bri^t-lookiw  lad,  s 
member  of  the  Shoeblack  Br^ade,  while  waiting  till  he  ooiud  noik 
to  uie  sapwintendent,  expluned  to  us  many  of  the  mlei  at  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  towards  whieh  he  seemed  to  bsn 
quite  a  fihal  feelii^.  fie  farther  told  us  that  one  of  hb  compeaioBi 
could  clean  a  pair  of  boots  (on  the  wearer's  feet)  in  two  minatei, 
which  be  appeared  to  regard  as  the  ne  plut  ultra  of  shoebladiu; 
be  himself  conld  accomplish  the  feat  in  three  minutes.  His  nun 
varied  greatiyj  he  saidj  on  some  days  he  earned  iouedy  aoymiig. 
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while  now  aad  then  he  had  reeeired  sereral  Bhilling*  before  night ; 
bat  tbatj  he  added  with  ^sto,  was  after  *  a  nice  wet  nomiDg  I  * 
Thai  though,  according  to  Majrbew,  three  dan  wet  throw  thotuands 
of  Londonen  oat  of  emflojiiient,  the  prineiple  of  compenaation  ii 
still  at  work. 

The  sehool  luTing  closed*  we  visited  the  Female  Refuge  in  oon- 
nection  vith  it,  and  mstant  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  our  way 
we  passed  a  commodious  bnildingf  lately  erected  hj  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  finding  that  a  large  propordon  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  Field  Lane  School  were  of  their  creed,  resolved  to  col- 
lect them  within  an  institution  of  their  own ;  thas  the  original 
school,  in  addition  to  its  own  efforts,  has  incidentally  been  the 
means  of  bringii^  other  eament  labourers  Into  the  field. 

The  Female  Befiige  was  opened  three  months  ago,  in  conaeqnence 
of  the  good  effected  by  that  for  males,  and  out  of  pitv  for  the 
miserabTe  condition  of  the  women  and  girk  attending  toe  school, 
many  of  whom  are  literallj  homeless,  and  either  walk  up  and  down 
the  streets  through  the  dreary  night,  or  sleep  in  the  casual  ward  of 
a  workhouse.  It  was  formerly  a  coachmaker's  sbed,  which,  at  the 
cost  of  about  £300  (XlfiO  of  which  was  contributed  by  Miss  Portal), 
baa  been  converted  into  a  comfortable*  well-lighted,  wellwured  dor- 
mitory, capable  of  recnring  fiO  women.  Like  the  Hen'a  ReAige, 
we  found  it  scrupulously  clean,  butj  unlike  theirs,  each  berth  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mattraiB,  as  well  as  a  rt^.  It  was  nine  o^clodc  when 
we  resohed  it,  the  hour  when  the  inmates  are  required  to  have 
arrived.  They  looked  thin  and  careworn,  and  their  garments  were 
of  the  humblest  description,  but  their  demeanour,  though  spiritlea^ 
showed  self-respect,  and  their  answers  to  our  inqturies  were  geatle 
and  intelligent.  The  class  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Refuge  are> 
as  may  be  inferred,  those  who  desire  to  preso-ve  their  respectability, 
and  have  generally  become  destitute  through  misfortune  rather  than 
ill-conduct.  A  strict  investigation  of  the  cases  of  a  large  number 
of  the  women  attending  the  school  was  made  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Refuge,  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  while  the 
more  aged  had  fallen  mto  want  owing  to  the  death  of  the  husband, 
or  some  other  event  beyond  their  control,  the  ^e&ter  proportion 
bad  been  domestic  servants  who  had  lost  their  places  tnrougfa 
debility  consequent  ou  chronic  disease.  Doabilesa  these  did  not 
belong  to  the  highest  class  of  servants,  who  can  always  command 
employment,  but  to  the  ineffldent  and  ignorant  portion,  who  can 
take  only  humble  places,  and  who  are  not  valuable  enon^  to  be 
retained  through  an  illness.  Some  may  have  been  diseharged 
for  mbctmduot  j  and  even  a  trifliw  fiuilt,  or  the  reftual  of  an  em- 
|doyer  to  permit  any  reference  for  character,  is  enough  to  preclude 
these  unfortwiate  persons  from  obtaining  work.  Those  mistresses 
take  a  heavy  responuUllty  upon  themselves  who  cast  forth  upon  the 
wwld  a  sick  or  erring  servant.^!. 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  procuring  employment  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  Refoge,  and  in  aiding  them  to  emigrate ;  and  with  this 
view,  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  suitable  moral  and  industrial 
traimi^.   Withm  a  few  owy*  after  its  opening,  12  young  women 
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had  been  provide))  with  pl^oes.  F«rluip«  there  ia  of  jir^ctiop  ta 
vblch  charltftble  ^ort  an  be  tqpre  umAiUj  e;|erte<l  thm  ia  tlua, 
eipeclallT  aa  the  obj^t9  9f  it  ore  uLziovt  t9  seoaod  the  nde^Toon 
of  thdr  Deaefactqre.  The  iqiuiiiger*  of  the  Male  Befoge  have  £nwi 
the  flrat  laboured  to  obt«n  work  for  the  men ;  and  of  wba 
have  avuled  themselves  of  the  dormUorji  1826  are  haoim  to  be  per- 
manently settled  in  life.  It  U  eoarcely  to  be  b<^d  that  the  destitote 
of  the  other  ses  are  fewer  in  oambar;  here*  theo,  is  field  in  wbkh 
manT  of  as  mmj  fod  ample  occnpation. 

The  expenditDre  of  im  institatioq*  ineluding  t^e  Piiy,  Nig^t.  sod 
SuDdaj  Schoobf  the  PetmT  B«nk,  Bagged  Ohnrch,  wd  (he 
Night  Hefuges,  amounts  to  between  ^1000  and  £1900  per  uniua, 
ana  ia  met  entirelj  by  Tolantary  sobscrtptioos*  the  sohooli  aot  bang 
nnder  Chivemment  uupection.  Ttie  sam  spent  is  large,  bat  soil 
the  Dumber  for  whose  benefit  it  i*  expended.  It  would  appear  from 
the  tables  of  attendanoe  in  the  recent  published  report,  that  at  least 
4000  persons  have  at  one  time  or  othv  been  Ivonght  mulear  the  iD< 
floence  of  the  institufion  daring  the  past  ya>r.^Toura( 

August  10,  1857.  oon. 

The  tvo  letters  are  most  intemtiiig  and  naefal,  and  will, 
we  trust,  induoe  oar  readers  to  become  more  fntlj  acqoainted 
with  the  very  ably  conducted  ITaverley  Journal  in  vluch  they 
appear. 

The  nirty-Jiflk  Report  of  the  Inapeoton-Oeneral  of  Pria. 
one  in  Ireland  has  Men  iasaed  during  the  past  quarter,  and 
Ha  fbclt  and  figures  are  most  cheering. 

Everybody  knows  what  Ireland  was  a  fev  years  ago,  and 
most  persons  are  aware  that  what  betwerai  emigration,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Encumbered  Estatea  Aot,  by  which  a  vast 
amovnt  of  land  was  thrown  open  to  the  labourer,  it  is  now  an 
easy  piatter  for  the  poor  and  industrious  man  to  live  there  in 
oomfort.  We  find  the  moat  strikiog  prp(A  pf  the  moral 
effect  oi  this  reform  in  the  fact  that,  "  the  dwfiiwMn  in  aims 
was  so  gnat  in  1H66,  that  the  Inspeetors-General  ecaroely  «- 
pected  to  be  able  to  report  a  continuance  of  suoh  progress  in 
improvement  in  1 856  ;  it  is  therefore  vith  peculiar  pleasure, 
that  they  ar^  able  again  to  report  that  the  reduoUon  in  crifoa 
Btttdily  prt^sses,  and  that  on  the  whole,  the  ctianioal  sto* 
iistios  for  the  mst  ^^r  may  be  taken  aa  indicating  great 
moral  and  social  improvement. 

The  following  extract  preseqts  aome  vei^  cnt^u^is  iteq^^ 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  we  inteBeetod  in  atody- 
ang  and  solving  the  great  mystery  of  buman  vice  and  inaie: 

Felony  And  vagrancy,  the  reaoUa  of  pauperism)  ti*ve  woq^r^j 
deeUae^  altbov^  amoog  femaMs  miimini^ws  wd  AtwSffium 
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have  increaied.  The  conmitUls  of  1A66  were  ku  than  tboie  of 
18U  4733.  or  9.769  per  cent  The  total  nmaber  of  persooB 
eOBflwsd  ID  18M  is  the  Tariotu  nola  was  48,060,  Bgidnat  54^81  in 
1666,  eqniraknt  to  a  dacreaw  of  6471^  or  11.87  per  sent.  Statu, 
tin  proTe  that  the  females  are  far  more  likely  to  relapae  into  crime 
or  to  recur  to  the  juls,  than  men  j  a  pbenomeiWD  whi(«,  it  is  biotedi 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  want  of  deterrent 
And  refbrmatmy  action  in  die  fenale  portioni  of  the  g«ola>  wbiob 
are,  generally  apeakiw,  lamentably  defective.  Of  48^446  eulprita 
cowmhted  laiit  year,  AM  were  10  yean  old  and  uacter,  906^  between 
11  and  16.7148  between  I7and  20.  18,907  between  21  and  30,  7708 
between  31  and  40,  and  7501  of  41  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
JBleven  thousand  one  handred  and  flfty-six  conid  read  and  write, 
0A56  eonld  read  imperfectly,  8178  knew  spelling,  2347  knew  the 
alphabet,  and  S3,115  were  wholly  illiterate.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  criminals  were  of  the  Romish  persuasion  : 
out  of  the  total  of  48.440  as  many  as  43,614  were  Paputs,  4580 
only  Protestant^  and  044  Presbyteriaos. 

There  had  been  a  great  decrease  in  ^ol  expensesi  with  an 
improvement  in  the  Keuend  health  of  pnaoners.  The  deorasfte 
in  crioie  included  alTclasies  of  offenees. 

Of  7009  persons  committed  for  trial  or  held  to  ball  in  ie49|4(MM, 
or  56.68  per  emt*  were  convicted.  Of  these,  right  were  sentenced 
to  the  scaffold,  and  the  rest  to  penal  serritude,  impriaonment>  and 
flagellation.  Education  is  progressing  to  some  extent  among  that 
part  of  the  population  which  supplies  the  inmates  of  prisons,  for 
the  returns  of  1856  give  a  higher  percentage  of  prisoners  able  to 
read  and  write  thu  uiose  of  1655.  On  the  whole*  nothing  oan  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  evidence  of  these  offioial  doeuoents. 

In  connexion  vith  these  facts  we  may  refer  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent and  careful  paper  on  the  Statistic  of  CMme  in  Ireland 
from  1842  to  1856,  read  before  the  Briti^  AaBociaitioa  at  its 
ntting  in  Dublin,  by  Mr  M.  Wilson. 

A  new  socie^j  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Broi^haffl, 
and  called  the  National  Associaton  va  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  has  just  been  founded. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Bir- 
miagham,  on  the  l2th  of  October  and  four  foUowing  days. 
Lord  Brougham  will  preside,  and  Lord  Qranville,  the  xlarl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Stanley^  and  other  noblemen,  with  depnta- 
tions  from  some  of  &a  leading  soeieties  affected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, win  talce  part  in  the  proceedings — and  in  passing  we 
may  observe,  that  although  we  purpose,  in  our  October  num- 
ber, dving  as  complete  a  programme  as  may  be  attainable, 
suchm  our  readers  as  desire  more  information  upon  the  detaite 
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of  tbe  proposed  conference  should  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Charles  }latcli£f,  of  Wjddrington,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  or  Mr.  0.  W.  Hastings,  9,  Waterloo  Place, 
who  respectively  act  as  local  and  metropolitan  secretahea.  So 
far  as  we  are  at  present  informed,  it  is  in  contempUl»m  to 
inaugurate  the  proceedings  by  a  public  meeting  under  the  pre* 
sidencv  of  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Monday.  On  the  following  four 
days  the  Association  will  be  divided  into  four  departments, 
each  taking  qp  and  discussing  some  sabj«;t  directly  connected 
with  social  and  moral  reforms,  such  as — 1.  Jurisprudenceand 
Amendment  of  the  Law.  2.  Education.  3.  Punishmeot 
gud  Beformation.  4.  Public  Health.  5.  Social  £conomy. 
From  the  names  which  appear  as  Presidents  and  OominitteB 
of  tbe  respective  departments,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that 
each  important  topic  will  be  fully  and  impartially  discussed. 

We  understand  that  tliis  meeting  will  be  laigely  attended, 
and  we  hear  that  some  of  the  most  inBuential  advocates  of 
Beformatories  have  resolved  to  aid  the  project.  We  fiud  that 
the  Eecorder  of  Birmiugham,  and  tbe  Mayor  of  Birminghun 
are  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  that  Lord  Brougham  will 
attend.  We  wish  this  Association  every  success  :  it  is  a  noble 
design,  and  most  succeed  if  the  motto,  bear  and  forbear,  be 
kept  in  mind. 

During  the  6rst  quarter  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Befor- 
matory  has  been  opened. 

The  building  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Blackley  Chorch ;  it  nas  been  constructed 
b^  Mr.  Bobert  Neill,  builder,  Strancewaya,  from  plaus  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Cawley  and  Eadford,  and  in  every  respect  it 
is  a  structure  which  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  stone  facinp,  and 
convenience  of  internal  arrangement  has  very  proper^  been 
more  attended  to  than  beauty  of  external  appearance.  It  is 
designed  to  receive  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen ;  but  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  admit  more  than  forty  at  first. 

A  site  has  been  choseu  for  tbe  Monmouthshire  School, 
consisting  of  22  acres  of  land  near  the  Little  Mill  Station  on 
the  Nei^ort  and  Hereford  line.  A  meeting,  presided  over 
by  the  High  Sheriff,  was  held  at  Newport  on  tlie  24th  of 
August,  when  some  very  admirable  speeches  were  delivered. 
The  list  of  donations  amounted  to  £846;  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  £200. 
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The  foUowing  mast  iutereat  all  oar  readers  :— 

THE  PLATOBOUND  SOCIBTY. 

At  a  Meeting  held  at  66,  Harl^j  Street^  Oarendisb  Square,  oa 
Thunday,  the  ISth  Aagnst,  18S7.  the  following  BesolaUoDs  were 
carried  mianiiDOUBlj : — 

'*  That  the  children  of  the  poor,  haring  ao  plajgroimd  bat  the 
streets,  are,  of  neceuity,  brotight  into  contact  with  temptation  at 
the  most  unguarded  time. 

That  for  the  sake  of  socie^  at  large,  aa  wall  as  for  that  of  the 
thoosaodt  of  children  whose  interests  ore  inrolTed,  lana  pnblic 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  public  plaTgronnda. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  awaken  local  feeling  on  the  subject :  to 
encourage  the  gift  of  sites ;  and,  if  neceuarj,  to  procure  a  snort 
Act  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  conveyances. 

"  That  the  noblemen  and  g«ittemen  who  hare  expressed  them, 
selves  friendly  to  the  cause  be  invited  to  join  those  present  in  forming 
a  society  to  be  called  '  The  Playground  Sodety,'  for  pmvirfing  pUy. 
grounds  for  pow  children  in  popnloos  plaoee.* 


AnUMT*— Maun.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Oo. 
AMTstary—Edward  Wnt,  1%  Bubnrgh  Chore,  Haverstoek  Hill. 

The  progress  of  the  Saint  Joseph's  Industrial  Institate, 
Clarence  Street,  Summer,  Hill,  Dublin,  has  been,  for  Ihp  past 
three  months,  most  satisfactory.  An  Infant  school  under  the 
National  Board  is  now  attached,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  work 
for  little  hands,"  there  is  work  for  little  brains.  In  our 
next  Secord  we  shall  report  full;^  on  this  excellent  Institute, 
and  we  eaniestl;  beg  the  aid  of  every  reader  to  advance  the 
objects  of  its  managers. 

We  are  Ixappy  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  last  Ireland  is  to 
have  one  Reformatory  at  all  events.  The  Cork  people  have 
resolved  to  lead  the  way  with  a  school  for  boys,  which  will  be 
shortly  opened.  We  understand  tliat  Hr.  Sergeant  Berwick 
has  subscribed  £100  to  the  funds,  and  will,  if  required,  sub- 
scribe a  further  sum  of  like  amount. 

VISIT  TO  THE  IBISH  OONVIGT  ESTABLISHMEMTS. 

During  the  past  quarter  we  examined  all  the  establishments 
under  the  management  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland.  From  the  earliest  stage  at  Mountjoy  to  the  latest  at 
Lusk  or  Smithfield,  we  found  everything  proceeding  as  satis- 
fsctorilj  as  could  be  expected;  in  many  places,  (aa  at  the 
Fort8,and  Lusk,  and  Smithfield,)  in  which  the  prison  character 
is  tested,  iu  which  the  good  prisoner  must  prove  that  he  is  a 
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good  man,  the  results  of  a  jealoiw  eumination  clea^  prond 
that  the  sjstem  adopted  was  not  aloM  «atii&eh»7,  mi  p«' 
fectly  soand  in  all  points* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  Imgth  into  the  lustory  (rf 
our  in^tecti'on,  as  we  anderstand  that  the  fieoordcr  of  Bir- 
mingham (witii  whom  we  examined  tbe  Inatitations)  wiU  detd 
the  nets  which  came  before  him,  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the 
Birmia^iaa  meetinff  of  the  National  Aasodation  for  U» 
ftoraotioB  «(  Sociu  Science ;  and  as  the  Clairmaa  of  the 
Directors  of  Coinict  Prisons,  and  oUiers  iaterested  in  the 
question  will  attend  the  meeting,  the  discussion  upon  tlie 
paper  will  be  aaperfect  and  full  as  ^nresi  and  experience 
can  make  it  We  hok  forward  to  the  readily  and  diacnsnoD 
of  this  paper  nitii  most  considenAk  intne^  beoanse  &om  it 
uaj  ame  that  knowledge  whidi  will  enaUe  thinking  men  to 
form  plans  of  criniinal  reformation  which  wiH  relieve  socie^ 
from  tnat  reproach  of  iktwaid  LiTiogatow^ — "  No  where  hss 
«a}«teB  ban  establi^cd  aoUMtix^  ot «  cooaeotod  s^esof 
inatitntiona  foanded  on  the  same  principle  nniformitj  direc- 
ted to  the  same  end — ^ro  whebs  is  oruonal  icBunoinarai 
TREATED  AS  SCIENCE.  What  gocs  far  that  name  eonaista  of  t 
collection  of  dissimilar,  tmconnected,  sometimes  conflicting 
expedients  to  punish  deferent  offences  as  they  happen  to  pre- 
vail ;  of  experiments,  directed  hj  no  principle  to  tiy  tte 
effect  of  different  penalties ;  of  permanent  laws  to  rarest 
temporary  evils ;  of  discretionary  power,  aometimea  wiu  the 
bliiideat  confidence  veated  in  the  jaagr,  and  at  oAraa  with  Uk 
most  criminal  n^genoe  given  to  an  officer  <ii  execntife  jna* 
tice." 

We  have  just  receivral  the  foUowxng  prospeotiu  of  tbe  Sooietf, 
referred  to  at  page  xxvii : — 

NATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  PBOHOTION  OF 
SOCIAL  SOIENCE. 

iVuUM-CTE  LOBD  BBO0OHAtf . 

Oeturul  ^eere/orf— O.  W.  Habtimos,  Esq. 
Firit  Anuml  Mtetb^  at  £irmhgham,  on  the  \^th  of  October,  md 
Fov  /oUowmg  Das$, 

Vtee'Pwidmts. 
Tbe  Hi^or  of  Birjninghsm 
The  Recorder  of  Bimaipgham. 
Local  Secretaries 
3.  T.  Bnnee,  Esq.  [  Charles  Ratoltff,  Esq.  |  3.  F.  Winfiald,  Esq. 
Loeal  Bmkers.^'M.eun,  Lloydi  and  Co. 
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Oeneral 

AbdJ^  Professvr 
Acland,  Dr. 

Adtderl^,  C.  B.,  Esq.,  AI.P, 
Akroyd.  E,,  Ksq..  M.P. 
Att(H*ne;f  General.  Tb» 
AvrtOD,  Acton  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
BabingtoD,  B.  G.,  Esq.,  MJ>, 
Badham>  Bev.  0.,  D.IK 
Bastard^.  Borlock,Bs^ 
Blue  ter,  Robert,  Esq. 
Bazley,  Tiiomas,  Esq. 
Booth,  Rev.  Dr. 
Boffjer,  G.  J  ,  Slsq. 
Bracebri^e.  0.  lEsq. 
Broom,  Herbert^  £lsq. 
Browne,  Rev.  Dr. 
Browne,  W.  A.  f.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Bance,J.  T.,  Esq. 
Galthorpe,  Lord 
Carter,  Rev.  Thoous 
Cave,  Stephen,  Esq. 
Ohadwickf  fidwio,  Esq.,  O.B. 
Cbambera,  Robert,  Esq. 
Chester,  Harryj  £sq, 
Obsrchill,  Lord  Alfred,  H.P. 
Clark,  Sir  James.  Bart.,  M.D. 
Clay,  Rer.  J. 
OonoUy,  John,£sq.,  M.D. 
Oookson.  W.  S.,  Esq. 
Cowper,  Right  Hon.  W.  P.,M.P. 
Courtauld,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Crofton,  Captain 
Dartmouth,  JQarl  of 
Dennuui,  Hon.  George 
Dnnlop,  A.  M.,  ^sq.,  M.P. 
Dunn,  Thomas,  Enq. 
EbringtoD,  Tiscount,  U.P. 
Edgar,  A.,  Esq. 
Elton,  Bir  A.  H.,  Bart,  M.P. 
Kwart,  W..  Esq.,  M.P. 
Farr,  W.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Field,  Rev.  J. 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.D. 
Forsyth,  W.,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
Qaroett.  W.  J.,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Oassiot,  J.  P.,  Esq. 
Gilbart,  J.  W.,  Esq..  F.lft.6. 
Girdlestone,  Bov.  Oanon 
Gladstone,  W.,  Esq. 
Oodericb,  discount,  M.P. 


Committee. 

Goodman,  J.  D.,  Fsq. 
Graoville,  £)arl 
Guthrie,  Rev.  iDr. 
Hadfittdt  Jm  &sq..  M.P. 
HaDbury,Ilofaert»  Esq.,  M.P, 
Uargreaves.  W.,  Eaq, 
Harrowby,  Earl  of 
HasUngB.  Sir  Cbarlee,  M  D. 
Ha^ertoQ,  Lord 
Hawes,  W.,  Esq. 
Headlam,  T.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Helpsu  Arthur,  Esq. 
Hereford,  Dean  of 
Hill,  Alfred,  Esq. 
Hoskyns,  0.  W.,  Esq. 
Jaft'ray,  John,  Esq. 
Jobnstoae,  James,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Einnaird,  Hon.  A.,  M.P. 
Lane,  Thpmas,  Esq. 
Lee,  Rer.  Dr.  Robert 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 
Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  Esq 
Londoi^  Bubop  of 
London,  Lord  Mi^or  of 
Lvttleton,  Lord 
MacClelland,  James,  Esq. 
M'KnroD,  Rev.  Dr. 
Mann,  Horace  Esq. 
Maurice,  Bev.  F.  D. 
Melville.  Bev.  D. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  Esq. 
Miller,  Rev.  Dr. 
Uilnes.  R.  M.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Napier,  The  Right  Hon.  J.,M.P. 
Newmarch,  JBsq. 
Kortbcote,  Sir  Stafford,  Bart. 
Pakiugton,  Bight  Hen.  Sir  J.S., 

Bart ,  M.P. 
Pitlans,  Professor 
Pl^yfairv  Lyon,  Dr. 
Baynham,  Vi8eoant,M.P. 
Bateliff,  Charles,  %aq. 
Roche,  H.  P.,  Esq. 
Russell,  Rt.  Hod.  Lord  J.,  M.P 
Ryland,  Arthur,  Esq. 
Scholefield,  William,  Esq.,  M.P 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 
Simon,  John,  Esq.,  F^R.S. 
Slaney,  R.  A.  EBq.,M.P. 
Snutfa,  Soudiwood,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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Stanlflj.  Lord,  M.P. 
Sturge.  Joseph,  Eaq. 
TiLjlor.  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 


Spooner,  B.  EBq.|  M^P. 


Worot  MUrtin,  Esq..  Janr* 
Whateley,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Whitbread,  8..  Esq.,  M.P. 
Winfield,  J.  F.»  Esq. 
WioniogtoD,  Sir  T.  E  .^t.,  H.P. 


Tite.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.B.S.        Woolrych,  Mr.  Seijeant 
Turner^  Bev.  Bydnef  Yorker  Hon.  and  Ber.  Chr&nAm 

Ward,  Lord 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Natioaal  Aaaodation,  will  be  bdd 
at  Biimmg^iMn,  on  the  ISu  of  Ootober  next,  and  the  fonr  Allow- 
ing  days. 

The  object  of  the  National  Assotn^ion  is^  as  its  nime  impliei,  to 
idd  the  development  of  the  social  sciences,  and  to  guide  the  pabKe 
mind  to  the  best  praeticai  means  of  promoting  the  AmendmeDt  of 
tibe  Law,  the  Advancement  of  Bdoeation,  the  PreTcntion  and  Bfr 
presaion  of  Crime,  the  Beformatioo  of  Oriminals,  the  Est^tUshment 
of  due  Sanitary  Bwulations,  and  the  reoognition  of  sound  principles 
in  all  questions  of  Social  Economy. 
The  proposed  mode  of  action  is,  once  in'eTery  year,to  brin^  together 
the  various  societies  and  individnals  who  are  engaged  or  int^eated 
in  farthering  any  of  the  above  objects ;  and  without  trenching  upon 
their  independent  exertions,  to  elicit  by  discussion  the  real  eUments 
of  truth,  to  clear  np  doubts,  to  harmonise  discordant  opinions,  anil 
to  afford  a  common  ground  for  the  tnntnal  endiange  of  reliable 
infitrmation  <ui  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day. 

The  better  to  carry  wt  this  plant  the  Oommittee  bave  cKridad  the 
Awodation,  for  the  present,  into  fln  departments,  Tii:^Jtiri^ra> 
denee  and  Amendment  of  the  Law— JEdoeation— FnttialmiaitaDd 
Beformation — ^PnbUo  Health — and  Social  fiemomy ;  bnt  at  die 
time  of  each  Meeting  any  Department  will.  If  aecessai?,  be  inlMfi' 
vided  into  sections  for  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  its  badness- 

Full  particulars  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  in  eaell 
Department  wilt  be  published  previous  to  the  Meeting,  but  in 
the  meantime^  and  in  order  more  fbUy  to  explain  the  range  of  topes 
on  which  pliers  and  discussion  will  be  recnred,  a  diort  statement 
is  subjoined  under  the  head  of  each  department. 

Pint  DtpartwunL 

JuSXSPBUDKirOB  AND  AmBUDMBITT  OF  THB  LaW. 

iVend^df.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Buasell.  M.P. 
Seerelarigs, 

J.  Stnart  Oleonie,  Esq,  J.  Napier  Higghu,  Esq.  Artfanr  Byland,  Esq. 


Oookson,  W.  S.,  Esq. 
Denman,  Hon.  G. 
Edgar,  A.,  Esq. 
Bwart,  W.,  Esq.,  H.P. 


Broom,  H.,  Esq. 
Bristowe,  H.  F.,  Esq. 
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Forsrth,  W..  Bfq.,  Q.O. 
Qauiot,  J.  P.,  Esq. 
Harris,  G.,  Bsq. 
Hawei,  W„  Esq. 
Headlaju,  T.  E.^sq.,Q,O.^.P. 
Hodgson*  T.  R.  T„  Esq. 
Ingleby,  C.  M.,  Esq. 
JamuSf  T.  S.,  Esq. 
JefFerjs.  J.,  Esq. 
Kjnnersley,  T.  0.  SDe;d>  Esq. 
Levi,  ProRssor 


lUtoUff,  Jobui  E^qn  Mftjror 
Roche,  H.  P.,  Bsq. 
SvmoDds,  A.,  Esq- 
Taylor,  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 
Trafford,  L.,  Esq. 
Theobald,  W.,  Esq. 
ThoratoD,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Whateley,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Wills,  W.,  Esq. 
Wilmot.  Sir  B.,  Bart. 
Woolryoh,  Mr.  ^eijewt 
Yorke,  J..  Esq. 


Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  Esq. 
Napier,  Right  Hoa  J.,  M.P. 

Id  this  DeMTtniMit  wiU  b«  discussed  the  science  of  civil  jurispra^ 
dence;  its  beating  on  the  aocial  condition  of  the  people;  the 
advaiitaffes  derivable  from  a  wide  diffusion*  of  its  principles ;  the 
practical  deft«ts  is  our  Uws ;  th«  evils  arinng  from  siMm  deftefa ; 
and  the  fitting  remeiKas. 

Second  0cp(ir<fn«n<.— Eiktoatiov. 

iVnidml.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  8.  PAingtqn,  6«rt.,  BCP. 

Stixetanei. 

James  Chance.  Esq.  ]  Rev.  Nash  Ste^iensen. 


Akroyd,  E.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Albites,  A.,  Em. 
Badham,  Rev.  Dr. 
Beard,  Rev  Dr. 
Bagoall,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Bastard,  T.  Horlocb.  Saq. 
Baxter,  Robert,  &q. 
Bazley,  Thomas,  Biq. 
Booth,  Rer.  Dr. 
Bull,  Rev.  a.  3. 
Gockio,  Rev.  W. 
CoUis.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Cowper,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  F. 
Cox,  W.  S.^:Esq.,  F.B.S. 
DarlHshirefC.  Esf. 
Davidson,  Ber.  Dr. 
Dawson,  George,  Esq. 
Giflbrd,  R«T.  Ml.  H. 
Oirdlestone,  Rer.  Canon 
Gover,  Rev.  W. 
Queat.  E.,  Esq^  LL.D. 
Outhrie,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hai:grmTes,  v.,  Stq. 


CoBomitte. 

Hereford,  Dean  -of 
Hodgson,  W.  B,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Holden,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.  . 
Humphreys,  E.,  Esq.,  LUD. 
Johnston,  Sir  W.,  Bart. 
Lucas,  S.,  Esq. 
MacClelland  James,  Esq. 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Kerron.  Rev.  Dr. 
Mann,  Horaoa,  Esq. 
Marsden,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Melly,  George,  Esq. 
Miller,  BeT.l>r. 
Norria,  Rer.  J.  P. 
Rawlinjs,0. Beq.,J«n. 
Shaw,  Cmarles,  Saq> 
Spooner,  Rev.  J. 
Stnrga,  Joseph,  Ssq. 
Yan^ian,  James,  Esq. 
Wbitmore,  Wolryche,  Esq. 
Winfield,  B.  W.,  Esq. 
Winterbottom,  A.,  Esq. 
T«rhe,HaD.  andBev.  0. 


Thii  Department  srlU  deal  wHh  the  variow  gwations  relating  to 
education,  both  indoatrial  and  intellectual^  whether  of  the  u^w* 
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middle:  or  lower  claaees  of  society ;  the  foundation  schooU  of  dit 
oonntr J ;  tike  coDDectiDn  of  art  aiid  literature  ^th  national  eda- 
eation;  Ac. 

Third  Department, — PunisbmBXT  ahd  RBFOUfATinir. 
PrwfUM.— Biihop  of  Ltmdon. 
SeerelariM. 

Rer.  J.  T.  Burt  |  Alfred  ICD,  Eiq.  |  Martin  Wara^  Eiq.,  Jo. 


CommUleA 


Adderle;,  C.  B.,Esq.,  M.P. 
Akrojd,  E.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Bacchus,  J.  0.,  Esq. 
Baker,  T.  B.,  Esq. 
Barton.  Bev.  H.  J. 
Bedford,  Rev.  W.  K.  R. 
Bengoagh,  G.  H.,  Esq. 
BoDoier^  Rev.  John 
Bowjer,  O.  J.,  Esq. 
Bracebridge,  O.  H.,  Eiq. 
Golthorpe,  Lord 
Calthorpe,  Hon.  A. 
Carter,  Rev.  T. 
Oarletoo,  Hon.  E. 
Gave,  S.t  Esq. 
Clay.  R«T.  J. 
BartmoothfEarl  of 
Dickens*  W.,  Esq. 
Dugdale,  O.  8.,  Esq. 
Dunn,  T..  Esq- 
Field,  Rev.  J. 
Oarnett,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Gedge,  Rev.  S. 


Oirdlestone,  Rer.  Canon 
Gladstone,  W.,  Esq. 
Cover,  Rev.  W. 
Hill,  M.  D..  Esq.  Q.C. 
Hoskyns,  C.  W.,  Esq., 
Kerrisoo,  Sir  E.,  Bart.,  lfl.P. 
King,  E.  Bolton,  Esq. 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  A.,  H-P. 
Lngh,  Lord. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 
Melly,  George,  Esq. 
Melville,  Rev.  D. 
Miles,  W.,  Esq.,  MP. 
Morgan,  W » Esq. 
Pelkington,  Rev.  Uanon 
Penny,  Rev.  C  T. 
Stnrge,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Turner,  Rev.  Sydney 
Ward,  Lord 

WtnningtoD,  Sir  T.E.,  Bart.  M.P 
Woolrych,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wright,  Henry,  Esq. 


In  this  Department  vill  be  discussed  the  various  questions  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime ;  the  reformation  of  ths 
Criminal  \  the  best  mode  of  secondary  pnntshment ;  prison  dii- 
dpUne ;  the  management  of  reformatory  schools  and  institutions  ;  && 

Ftmrik  Department, — Public  Hbalth. 
PruidenL~JLori  Staol«iy,  M.P. 
SeerHariee. 

Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow.  |  William  P.  Marshall,  Esq. 
H.  W.  Rnmsey,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
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Committee. 


BabingtOD.  Dr.  B.  O. 
Baly,  Dr. 

Browne,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Ghadwick,  Edwin,  Esq.,  O.B. 
Charchill,  Lord  Alfred,  M.P. 
Clark,  Sir  Jamea,  Bart.  HJ>. 
ConoUy,  Dr. 
Gowie,  Bev.  Hnrgan 
Gowper,  Bieht  Hod.  W.F.,H.F. 
Cutler,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
BbringtoQ,  ViBconnt,  M.P. 
Evana,  Conway,  Dr. 
Farr,  Dr. 
Fleming,  Dr. 
Fletcher,  Bell,  Dr. 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.D. 
Oreen,  Tbomas,  Eaq. 
Hastings,  Sir  Obarlet,  M.D. 
Helps,  Arthur,  Esq. 
Heslop,  Dr. 
UoUiday.  W.,  Eiq. 


Houghton,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Johnston,  A.  Keith,  Etq.,  F.B.8. 
Johnstone,  James,  Dr. 
Lankester,  Dr. 
Miu:\Villiam,  Dr.,  B.K. 
Melson,  Dr. 
Miller,  Professor 
Phillips,  John,  E^q. 
Postntte,  John,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
BatcJiflb,  John,  Esq.,  Mayor 
Bnssell,  Dr. 
Shaw,  Qeorg^  Esq. 
Sibson,  Dr. 
Sieveking,  Dr. 
Simon,  .^bo,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
SlaDey,B.  A..  Eki.,M.F. 
Solomon,  J.  V.,  Esq- 
Smith,  Southwood,  Dr. 
T^lor,  Tom,  Esq. 
Thompaon,  ^Mocer,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Wade»  Dr. 


This  Department  will  consider  the  various  questions  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease ;  it  will  collect  sta- 
tistical evideoce  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different  localities,  of 
di&rent  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  of  the  influence  of 
exterior  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease ;  it  will 
discuss  improvements  in  house-construction  (more  especially  as  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes),  in  drtunage,  warmiog,  venti- 
lation ;  public  baths  and  wash-houses  ;  adulteration  of  food  and  its 
effects  ;  tbe  functions  of  government  in  relation  to  public  health,  the 
legislative  and  administrative  machinery  expedient  for  its  preser- 
vatioo ;  sanitary  police,  quarantines  ;  poverty  in  relation  to 
disease,  and  the  effect  of  unhealtbineas  in  the  prosperity  of  placet 
and  nations. 

Fifth  Department, — Sooiai  Econoht 
JVnuintf.— Lord  Lyttleton. 
Secrntariet, 

W.  G.  Aitken,  Esq.  |  T.  H.  Bastard.  Esq.  |  J,  D.  Ooodman,  Esq. 
W.  H.  WiUiami,Bffq. 


Committee. 


Akroyd,  B.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Aston.  John,  Esq. 
Bracebridge,  C.  U.,  Esq. 
Bray,  Charles,  Esq. 
Chance,  R.  L.,  Esq. 


Cole,  Henry,  Esq. 
CourUuld,  S.,Esq. 
Dixon,  A.,  Esq. 
Elkington,  O.  K.,  Esq. 
Ewart,  W.,  Esq.,  M,F. 
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Fur,  Dr. 

Oaaabt,  J.  P.,  Esq. 
Gem,  E..  Esq. 
Oilbart,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  K.R.S. 
Ooderich,  Viieono^  H.P. 
HawkM,  W..  Esq. 
Helpi,  Artbniv  fiaq. 
Llo^d,  T.,  Ei^ 
Maurice^  Ber.  F.  D. 
Melly.  Oeorg^Etq. 
Mann,  Honoe.  Eaq. 
Mill,  JohnStnart,  JBsq. 


Mitoei,  B.       Esq.,  UP. 
Newmarch,  W..  Esq. 
Osier,  F.,  Bsq.,  F.B^8. 
Sbav,  Charles,  Esq. 
Slaney,  B.  A.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Taro«r,  Bev.  SydMj 
Twioing,  Th«Bu,  Esq. 
Ward*  Iiord 
Welch,  Frederick,  Ba& 
Wbitbread,S„  Esq.,  MP. 
Wiii6eld,B.W.,Si9. 


In  this  Department  will  be  considered  the  Tarions  qoestioM  n. 
lating  to  social  eooDOtties;  the  conditions  of  indcwtrtaj  nuMeat, 
whetner  of  nations  or  indivlduah  t  savings'  banks  and  hisnraDoe  i  the 
relation  between  employer*  and  employed ;  stHkesand  eomUnatioas; 
tegialative  interference  with  the  hours  and  wages  of  laboor  ;  lacil- 
lative  regulation  of  professioos,  trades,  asA  «niplo;i&eot  g«wra%; 
and  ofpnce  and  means  of  rapplj  ;  emigration,  its  eff»el^  aad  trvs 
conditions ;  exereiie  of  pobllo  and  private  cbaritj ;  rafiaf  of 
poor ;  industrial  empli^mmt  of  women ;  industrial  and  eooooaiesl 
lutnietloa  of  the  labouring  oImbw  ;  soidal  ecoDomia  in  roIatioB  to 
•dneation;  kc. 

JUonday,  October  12fA. — OpeniiK  Meeting  In  the  Town  HaD,  at 
Half-past  Seven  in  the  Evemag.  Ijord  Bnmgham  will  delirer  as 
Inaugural  Address. 


Tuetdav,  October  I  Sth — The  several  Departmenu  wUI  meet  In  the 
Queen's  College,  at  Eleven  o'CIock  a.m.,  for  Papers  and  Discnsdoas. 

In  the  Evening  a  Oonversational  Meeting  (Dress)  at  tike  Tftwa 
Hall,  under  the  mndenoj  of  the  Ma;ur  of  Birmin^iam. 

WeAMday,  October  I4tk — Departments  at  Queen'k  Ooll^  at 
Eleven  A.M.  A  Dinner  In  the  Evening  at  Dee's  fiotd,  to  Lord  Bron^ 
am  and  other  Members  of  the  Aasooktion,  1^  tiie  Mayor  of  Binmi^* 
ham. 

Thtrsi/ay,  Orfi'hn-  lfi(».— Departments  at  Queen's  CoIIege,at II 
A.M.  lu  the  Evening  a  Public  Meeting  in  support  of  the  Befiww 
matery  and  IndwMal  Subools  Movement  at  the  Tow*  IfaU. 

JPHAiy.  Oe(D&«rl6<A.-OoneludiiigMaetiBa'to  reecina  Beoort 
Irwn  the  Otneral  Cummttlce,  at  12. 
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A  IUo«ptiea  Boom  wilt  be  opeo  dnring  the  daji  of  the  Heeting* 
wlwre  latten  b«  ■ddrctwd,  tiofceU  purcbM>di  lUt«  of  lodgjngi 
obtainadt  and  «wy  jalbniMtion  givea. 

Tfeketi  to  admit  to  all  the  Heetliig*,  Ten  ShllHngi  each. 

Hemben  of  the  Aisociatioo  (Subecriptioii  One  Ouiae*  AmaaUj) 
admitted  free 


AH  Papers  to  be  read  U  Ihe  Meetim  rawt  be  Mnt  to  the  General 
Seeretarr  (3.  Weterloo  Phee,  PaU  Mall,  UndoD.  8.  W).,  at  least 
ODt  WeA  before  the  ISA  of  Ootober. 

B:r  the  permiuion  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Orantham  Yorke  a  Speoial 
Serrioe  lor  the  occaaion  will  take  pUoe  at  St  Philip's  Chtvw,  en 
the  Aftemoon  of  Monday  the  13th  of  October. 


BBLVEDEBE   OBESOENT  BEFOBHATOBY. 

The  ammal  meetii^  of  the  Reformatory  and  Bagged  Factory 
or  Home  for  Ontcsst  boySf  fonaded  by  Ax.  W.  Driver,  in  Jiute, 
1663,  and  eatablished  in  Belvedere  Oraeeent  lince  Jane.  wai 
held  Wedneaday>  JulyStb.  at  Belvedere  Hoiue,  Behedere  OrMoent. 
The  meetiw  waa  Maned  mder  the  preudeney  of  the  Hm. 
F.  B  wo,  bnt  at  a  later  period  of  the  day  the  Barl  of  Bn/inaa- 
BDBT,  who  had  been  detuned  upon  *  eommiasion,  took  the  diair. 

Letters  spologisinK  for  non-attendanoe  were  read  from  Sir  John 
.FakiDgttm,  H.P.,  Mr.  Roopell,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen*  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  institution,  after  which  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  waa  read.    The  following  ia  a  brief  oatlioe:^ 

8inM  the  last  annual  meeting  nine  of  the  boy»  had  beeo  sent  mt 
■m  emigranta  to  Osnada,  where  they  landed  on  tba  9th  of  September. 
They  alt  speedily  found  employment,  and  were  doing  well,  but  aocer- 
ding  to  thNT  own  letters,  wfaicb  were  quoted,  they  find  bar  d  work  ip 
ebaolutdy  neoeuary.  Ttie  Committee  appeal  for  the  means  of  sending 
out  nine  more  of  tbe  boys  who  are  now  in  the  inatitutioo.  Tbtiy 
state  that  the  cost  of  sending  out  the  nine  last  year  was  upwards  <» 
.100/.  The  main  difficulty  with  tbe  oommittee  was  in  not  beisg  ab)« 
to  get  clear  of  tbeir  debt,  wbiob  prevented  their  sending  out  lads  a* 
often  as  dley  desired,  and  added  to  tbe  ooet  of  w^ius^  tbe  inatihi^ 
tion-  Swoe  the  last  meetisgempl«yawiitlHhdbcM  obtained  for  seven 
oftbebon  in  this  eomitry,aad«fie  had  been  lent  to  sea  by  the  aidst. 
anenoftbcBeformatoryand  Hefiige  Uniop.  Theeonuuttaeforther 
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ta.j,  that  the;  think  diej  begin  to 


lise  in  tmplojae*  of  lahMr  a 


thi*  eoantry  nn  inoreasinff  denre  to  aanat  id  the  work.    The  i»ttm 
from  the  emigraoti  and  the  hoys  in  eoiployment  in  other  wajs  prored 
that  it  was  no  lack  of  intellectual  instraction  that  coosigDed  nusj 
of  this  class  of  the  javenile  population  to  the  streets.    Tne  emaaatr 
tee  here  observe';  '*  Oar  own  experience  gxws  to  show  that  it  is  twt 
wise  for  an  institution  such  as  ours  to  meddle  with  anj  kind  of  boj 
except  what  we  may  term  the  ioToluntary  v^abond.   This  sort  « 
hoy  finds  himself  on  the  streets  either  throngh  ue  dew^  or  downrifffat 
bmtalit;  or  desertion  of  his  parents.     It  often,  and  even  general;, 
ia  the  ease  that  he  does  not  bdong  to  the  very  lowest  claas  of  ptofSt. 
The  rerj  lowest  class  of  boj  b  sndi  cases  is  qnlcfclf  oonslgned  to  thr 
workhoiue.  ThebojsofwhomwespMkarerwdyM&inentiniastn*^ 
tion.  Ndther  are  thejt  as  a  general  rnle,  dcfldent  in  honestv*  ftlthoqgfa 
this  is  a  qualih  for  whioh  thej  do  not  often  get  credit.  And  wbeBsver 
they  are  thou^t  to  be  honest,  it  is  generally  said  that  they  have  not 
the  wit  and  energy  to  succeed  as  thieves.  Ifby  witis  meant  intellect,  si 
distinguished  irom  cnbning  and  sharpness,  then  we  say  that  the  London 
vagrant  bov  is  superior  to  the  habitoally  thieving  l>oy.  He  has  more  in 
him,  thot^D  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  harder  to  get  it  oat  of  hid, 
because  he  certunly  does  lack  energy,  just  as  many  thoughtful  sad 
reflective  men  lack  the  energy  to  become  men  of  action.     Oar  boy 
wants  teaching  to  be  handy,  but  he  has  no  taste  to  become  bandy  m 
a  thief.  The  London  Turant  boy  has  first-rate  passive  qualitiea.  Bsii 
patient  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  endures  his  sufferings  often  with  tooeb- 
ing  resignation.  Perhaps  he  cannot  help  sometimes  j»lfertng  in  a  psltn 
way,  out  of  sheer  neeesuty,  but  he  will  any  day  rather  do  a  roi^ 
Job  than  steal.     Neither  does  he,  as  a  rule,  grow  np  into  a  thief. 
Very  often,  though  perhans  in  a  poor  way,  he  rights  himself  at  last. 
Then  why  meddle  with  him  at  idl?   Why  not  let  him  alone  ?_For 
three  reasons— .1 .  Be  it  b  who  deterveB  our  sympathy,  if  any  atreet  boy 
doei.  3.  He  itia  who  may  neeiTe  that  nmpauty  without  inercesiDg 
tbeeril  which  wo  seek  to  fesaen.   S.  We  do  mdir«etly  tondi  mwm  As 
voluntary  young  thief  by  befriending  the  involuntary  vagrant.  And 
here  comes  the  question,  who  then  is  the  voluntary  yoong  tUaf  ?  Why 
simply  the  boy  who,  having  a  home,  first  takes  to  the  streets  as  a  lark. 
We  cannot  stop  to  prove  this  now.  We  know  it  is  true,  and  for  our  own 
part  we  do  not  ear*  to  have  to  do  with  this  kind  of  boy.   We  are 
quite  sore  ^lat  fbr  every  one  sa<^  boy  you  take  in  hand  in  a  privity 
benevolent  way  you  increase  the  ioef&cicnoy  of  parental  superintco* 
danoe  in  a  dozen  other  eases.    We  do  not  indeed  believe  that  parenti 
turn  their  children  into  the  streets  in  order  that  they  may  become 
qualified  for  a  reformatory  ;  but  we  do  say  that  they  get  into  a 
habit  of  thinking  tiiat  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  released  from  the 
care  of  a  troublesome  boy  as  their  neighbour  had,  and  that  this  very 


And'here  wo  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  can  <mly  conw 
nnder  the  observation  of  those  who  are  really  fiuniliar  with  the  sabstra- 
1am  of  society.  The  vi^rut  boy*  thowh  u  doea  not,  as  a  ntie,  hin- 
aelf  grow  up  as  a  tluef,  does  smooth  the  way  far  others  to  beceme 
Bo.    The  street  lift  of  the  vagrant,  with  all  its  i^iery  and  wret^sd- 
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BCMi  hM  nervrthdeM  its  dwrin  for  lavlsu  mhdi.  It  hM  •  eertaiD 

aspect  of  jollity.  It  has  ita  hauats  and  ita  trmditloM.  The  inToInn* 
tMTj  vagrapt  is  the  habitual  frequenter  of  ita  bauDti-~the  depoaitorjr 
of  Its  traditions.  He  welcomes  the  amateur  vagrant,  and  helps  him 
to  be  independaot  of  his  home  wben  ha  first  quits  it  for  a  night  or  two. 
But  the  latter  soon  tires  of  mere  vagranoy.  He  is  only  a  sojourner 
among  the  vagrants.  Thieving  is  his  destination*  and  the  v^ant  does 
bat  help  him  on  his  wa;  to  cast  off  more  thoroughly  the  already 
loosened  shackles  of  his  home.  Now  the  upshot  of  ul  this,  according 
to  our  way  of  thinkioK*  is^that  it  is  both  desirable  and  possible  to  clear 
the  streets  of  the  involuntary  vagrant,uid  that  private  philanthropistSt 
by  means  of  institutions  similar  to  this,  if  they  wiU  but  carefully  study 
the  Acts  of  the  ease,  are  competent  to  efi^ct  this  result,  but  that  they 
are  not  competent,  by  means  of  such  institutions*  to  do  much  towartu 
diniidabing  the  mass  of  troublesome  thieving  boys  who  have  bomes. 
Indeed,  unless  tbay  are  very  careful,  they  may  even  increase  the  evil. 
Xjet  the  Government  do  wnat  it  cu  at  one  end*  in  •  wholesale  and 
syateinatic  way,  with  parents  and  ohildm,  and  let  so«nety  do  what 
it  can  1^  all  moral  and  religions  influraces  at  the  other,  but.  let 
there  be  ae  little  empiricid  treatment  of  individual  eases  as  possible. 
We  are  quite  oonsdous  that  we  have  very  inadequately  handled  this 
subject  upon  the  present  occasion.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to-day 
to  go  thoronghly  into  it.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  that  we  have  said 
enongh  to  show  that  we  tr^  experimenfadly  to  grope  our  way  to  prin- 
ciples. We  would  very  willingly  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject if  we  knew  how  to  say  it  in  snch  a  way  as  wonld  dnw  the  close 
attention  of  inflnential  persons  to  ^e  wwk  in  which  we  are 
ongaged.** 


We  have  referred  to  7%e  Waverley  Journal,  aad  have 
quoted  some  very  valuable,  and  important  and  interesting 
matter  from  its  pages.  We  have  much  pleasure  iivplaciiig 
the  following  statement  of  its  aims  and  objecta,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Editress,  before  our  readers : — 

This  Fortnightly  Periodical  baring  already  attained  a  laige 
circulation  in  Scotland  under  the  title  of  *'  Thb  Wavbrley 
JooHNAL,  Edited  and  PaBLioHBD  bt  Ladibs,''  it  is  now 
proposed  to  widen  its  scope,  and  to  render  it  a  Wohkihg  Wo- 
ham's  Jocskal  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  term  "  Working  Women,"  it  is  intended  to  include  all 
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women  who  are  actWeljr  engaged  in  any  labonr  of  brain  or  hand, 
whether  they  be  the  wives  and  daagfaters  of  landed  proprietors, 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  their  tenantry*  or  are  to  be  classed 
Among  the  many  otbef  laborers  in  the  broad  tieldof  philanthropy  ;— 
trhelhec  they  belong  to  the  ann^'  orTeacheTs,public  and  private*  or 
to  the  ranks  of  proieauonal  Artists ;  or  are  engaged  in  any  of  ihoaa 
manual  occupauos*  by  which  multitudes  of  Bridah  Woinen*  at 
home  and  in  the  Colonies  gain  their  duly  bread. 

This  Journal  endeavoiin  to  collect  all  facta  relatire  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  Remnnemtire  Employment  for  Women,  and 
irill  report  apon  all  Legal  questions  affecting  their  velfare-  It 
also  devotes  especial  alteniicHi  to  all  the  great  movements  of 
Social  Reform,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  dowasdc 
Magasine,  and  contains  literary  Reviews,  Fiction,  Potttrjr,  and 
Scientific  papm  of  a  popular  character. 

Communications  by  Gentlemen  are  gladly  accepted,  provided 
they  be  signed  (not  necessarily  for  publication  of  the  writer's 
name,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith).  A  certain  portion  of 
the  Journal  will  be  thrown  open  to  independent  commanicatiaBi 
upon  any  points  connected  with  education,  or  other  topics  of 
pubilc  interest. 

FuUiahed  in  London  at  14  Prmees  Street  (A),  Cavendish 
Square;  Glmow,  i3S  St.  Vuicant  Street;  EDnrBVK«B.  39 
Soudi  Bridge ;  hstfkvr,  PfaiUips  and  Son,  37  Bridge  Street: 

All  commnntcations  intended  for  the  fiditress  to  Iw  addressed 
either  to  the  London  or  Glasgow  Office. 

Post  Office  oxdws  payable  in  London  to  order  of  Mr.  Jahes 
Burn,  14  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  enclosed  to 
Editress.    Money  Orders  to  be  made  on  the  Branch  Office,  Old 
Cavendish  Street.    In  Glasgow,  to  Mr.  Robert  Bowis,  ISS 
St.  Vincent  Street 


Terms  of  SubscryUion : — 

Per  Anmmw  Stamped        .»           ...  lOs.  Sd. 

Unsnuqwd,     ...          „.  8s.  oa. 

Sln^  Copies,    ...           ...           .~  Oa.  4d. 
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NOTES  ON  REFORMATORIES  FOR  IRELAND. 
AKD  FOB  DUBLIN  IN  PABTIOULAB. 

NECES8I1T  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  QoABTBur  Bbcobo  of  oar  present  Dumber  we  print  the 
Prospectua  of  the  Cork  Reformatory^  and  append  to  it  the  admirable 
Charge  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Berwick,  and  we  heg  the  earnest  attention  of 
ever  J  reader,  who  betiem  that  "a  child,  ev«n  when  criminal,  riiould 
bfl  treated  at  a  child,  and  aent  to  a  Beformatorj  School  and  not  to  a 
Prison,"  to  these  important  documents. 

-  It  may  appear  strange  to  many  that  Cork  should  bare  taken  the 
inltiatif  e  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  Cork  ii  earsed 
with  a  more  numerous  and  vicious  population  of  juvenile  eriwhials 
in  proportion  to  its  popnlation,  than  other  places — this,  however.  Is* 
not  the  case ;  Cork  ia  simply,  in  tbts  matter,  as  in  some  others  (as 
in  classifying  its  paupers  and  fflaklng  its  poor-house  Industrial)  in 
•dvaace  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  of  Dublin  in  particular,  to  DuIk 
lin's  especial  £sgrace. 

Beferring  to  Juvenile  Crime  in  Ireland,  the  Inspectors- General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland  state,  at  page  zUU  of  thair  Thirty.^h  Report,  that 
for  1656^  as  follows:^ 

Ve  have  adhered  to  the  plan  adopted  in  our  last  Beporf.  of  sepa- 
rating'the  jmvenile  from  the  general  criminal  statistics,  and  of  m- 
filuding  under  the  beading  "  JuvadUt"  only  those  who  were  under 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  tha  persons 
treaied  of  in  the  sulyoined  tables  have  already  been  taken  into  ac- 
eoaat  in  the  previous  statistical  tables,  and  are  now  considered 
separately,  as  composing  that  portion  of  the  criminal  population 
about  whom  the  greatest  solicitude  is  felt;  for  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted tliat  it  is  fur  easier  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  juvenile  than 
an  adult,  and  it  is  noreover  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
cruninals  have  graduated  ia  gaols,  and  therefore  every  thins  calcu- 
lated 10  throw  addltiooal  light  upon  the  habits  and  condition  of 
juvenile  prisoners  is  peculiarly  interesting  ;  because  upon  the  right 
or.  wrong  method  of  dealing  with  tboae  incipient  law  breakers^  both 
as  to  sentencea  and  treatment  in  prison,  depends  in  great  measure  the 
riss  and  fiiU  of  criaie.* 


•  The  Inspectors- Oeneral  at^  at  page  xxziii  of  their  Beport^  ihai 
there  it  no  complete  separation  in  the  Gonnty  Dublin  Prison,  neither 
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No.  15— OFFENCES  OF  JUVENILES.  1H56. 


ClaiMB  of  OffUww. 

10  Tmts 

old 
axa  tmd«r. 

Abore  13 
•inlander 
17  r«ua  oU. 

TtrtaL 

Total 
la 

UU. 

Com  'cied  ai  Auiztt 
anrf  Qnarter  Stationi. 

Misdemeaiuuitef  ■• 

3 
2 

2 

H. 

190 
49 

If. 

66 
1 

11. 

193 
51 

70 
1 

tf.  &F. 

263 
52 

M.  &r. 

4S5 
92 

Svmmarjf  Cotnictbnu. 
Misdemeananta,  .. 
Vagrants, 

CoarU  Martial  &  Dei- 

72 

15 

67 

2,120 
945 

13 

645 
286 

2,184 
1,017 

13 

660 

353 

2.844 
1»370 

13 

3^1 
^424 

Fclont,        .  •       ■  • 
Hisdemeananti, 
Further  Exanliutioa, 
Untried.  &c., 

1 
1 

26 

5 
9 

107 
49 

391 

36 
16 

144 

108 
50 

417 

41 

16 

153 

149 

66 

570 

138 
113 

47J 

Totd, 

169 

98 

3,864 
1 

1,196 

4.033 

1,294 

267 

5.060 

*« 

5,327 

7,088 

is  there  in  GraDg^ormftnPeniteDtiarftQorRiclimoiid  Bridewell.  Thej 
ttate  in  another  part  of  their  Report : — 

**  Of  the  forty  -two  gaols*  therefore,  under  our  aupervision,  it  ap' 
pears  that  there  are  only  /our,  in  which  "complete  separation*'  it 
enforced — viz.,  those  of  the  counties  Antrim,  Armagh,  Kilkenny, 
and  Louth. 

"Partial  separation, **  is  carried  out  in  teven — viz.,  those  of  Oarlow, 
Richmond  Bridewell,  in  the  County  of  DubUo*  King's  Oonnty, 
Limerick  County,  Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  and  W estmeath ; 
but  a  reference  to  the  column  in  which  it  is  recorded  will  show  to 
what  a  small  minority  of  the  inmates  it  is  extended.  We  would 
further  observe  that  this  cate^ry,  as  well  as  that  of  approximatif« 
separation,"  is  found  to  co-exist  with  a  very  imperfect  obser ranee  of 
the  classification  prescribed  by  the  Prisons  Act ;  no  less  than  tHrtg 
gaols  being  defective  in  this  particular  wiUi  re^d  to  nther  males 
or  females*  but  especially  as  to  the  latter*  although  prisoners  of  thte 
sex  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  erUs  derived  fh>m  almost  dure' 
strtcted  intercourse." 

"  In  /our  of  our  gaols  no  school  exists,  and  in  onl^  Hret  are  re< 
gularly  trained  school  miBtreasea  appointed,  while  in  no  less  than 
twenty,  or  tuarfy  oneJtalf  of  the  vohale  number,  the  duty  of  teaching 
the  male  prisoners  is  abaadooed  to  turnkeys,  who  are  selected  with* 
out  oonBidoration  of  their  aptitude  for  tuition." 
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WORKHOUSE   OFFENDERS.  1856,  incladed  in  foregoing. 


10 
and 

Tmti 

AlMve  10 
and  under 
17  TMn  old. 

TotaL 

Total 
in 

lees. 

Workhonw  Ofeiden, 

H. 

5 

'  r. 

H. 

185 

V. 

45 

11. 

190 

V. 

45 

M,  &  r. 

235 

M.&F. 

442 

On  iMTing  WorUunue, 

2 

110 

5 

112 

0 

117 

148 

7 

295 

50 

302 

• 

SO 

352 

590 

 V 

7 

352 
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fMales  

Females, 

Totals,^ 

Criminals,     , . 
L  Vagrants, 

Totil  No>  of  mdividuaU  com- 
mitted in  16&6— compUed* 
from  Table  No.  XTI.,  .. 
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vi  THB  IRISK  QUA&TKRLY  BBVIBV. 

In  the  committals  the  females  were  S4-S9  per  cent.,  or  nearlj  mh>< 
fourth  of  the  whole  ;  whereas  in  1853  the;  were  onljr  SO-41  per  cmt. 
or  one-fifth;  it  thus  appearing  that  amon^tjavenilea,  as  well  aa  io 
the  total  number  of  prisoners,  the  proportion  of  females  has  increased. 
In  the  sabjoined  classes  of  ages  and  ofTences  the  proportion  of 
females  was — ten  years  and  under,  367  per  cent. ;  above  tea,  and 
under  seventeen  years*  S3*68  per  cent }  Tagrants,  2576  per  cent,  j 
criminals,  23*76  per  cent. 

The  re<C4immittitIs  of  prisoDers  under  Beventaen  years  of  age*  in 
1S56,  amounted  to  but  717~viz.,  514  males  and  303  ftmalea ;  ia 
1855  they  numbered  814  males  and  562  feraales— in  all  1,376.  A 
reference  to  Table  ST.  shows  that  the  number  of  committala  at  ten 
years  and  under,  in  1856,  was  367,  including'  139  vagrants;  and 
between  ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  5,060,  including  1,231  va~ 
grants ;  hut  Table  XVI.,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  iiulividMati 
committed  in  the  same  period,  shows  that  the  267  committals  under 
ten  years  of  a^,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  re-oommittal  within  tba 
vear  of  the  same  parties,  include  but  220  persona ;  and  the  5,060 
between  ten  and  seventeen,  only  3,872  individuals.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  5,327  committals  under  seventeen  years  of  age  included  but 
4,092  persona,  of  whom  3,375  were  but  once  committed  in  1856,  and 
717  individuals  twice  and  upwards. 

We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  following  table,  showinr  how 
many  Umes  each  of  the  prisoners  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
committed  in  1656,  bad  been  in  gaol  from  the  time  of  dieir  first 
committal  in  any  j^emr  ;  but  owing  to  the  natore  of  this  table  haviw 
heea  aomewbat  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  local  aotboritiea,  and 
the  reeorda  on  the  subject  bung  defective  in  many  gaola,  ve  cannot 
Tonoh  for  its  accuracy. 

No,  18.— Spbcui.  Brtubii,  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Times 
each  of  the  Juveniles  committed  to  this  Oaol,  in  the  year  1856,  has 
been  in  any  Qaul  from  their  first  committal  in  any  year  to  the 
i^esent  time,  so  far  aa  can  be  ascertained  from  the  fieoords  of  the 
Gaols  or  other  sources. 


Hffw  manj  Tfaaai  CommiUad  to  Gmol. 

CrimlMla. 

Tagnati. 

H. 

V. 

u. 

V. 

4,416 

1,646 

536 

184 

624 

394 

106 

118 

Throe  times,  

274 

188 

45 

63 

164 

88 

49 

58 

Five  times,  .. 

103 

71 

18 

36 

65 

51 

9 

26 

Sevan  to  Eleven  times,              '  .. 

106 

41 

26 

30 

Twelve  to  Sixteen  times  

Seventeen  to  Twenty  times,  ••• 

4t 

20 

18 

12 

19 

3 

U 

6 

Twenty -one  to  Twenty>six  times  and 

14 

1 

34 

5 

Total  laAvldnala  oommittad  In  1856. 

5,825 

2.503 

54 

540 
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Vo.  19. — SBNTuMCBg  of  TrADSporUtioD  and  Penal  Senritude  of 
JnTeniles  in  1856. 


Abon  10  mi  andor 

17  TMn  or  An  Total  Ib 

Iblei.  BtmSSm. 


Tstal. 

ISH. 

4 

1 

6 

13 

S2 

58 

43 

70 

TnuuportAtion  for  IS  yean, 
Penal  Serritnde  for  14  jeara* 
for  6  jesTBt 
„  for  4  jean, 


Total,   

No.  30.— Sbmtencu  of  JuTBRiLBi  to  Unlimited  or  Indeflnits 
•  Termi  of  Imj^onment  in  1858, 

IblM.  VmiIm. 

10  yean  old  and  nnder,   

Above  10  and  under  17  jeare  of  Age, 

Total, 

Total  in  1856, 
Total  in  1855, 


a 

1 

0 

3 

„  11 

T 
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Criminals. 

^    •    ■    .r^    .      M  ei  ^4  «  «t  ts  to 

-J 

1 

k 

o. 
E 

k> 
o 

J 

2  Yeara  and  above  IS  monthi,  .. 

2  Months  and  above  one, 
1  Month  and  above  14  dajs, 

7  Days  and  above  48  hours  

ToUl  Males,   

ToUl  Males  and  Females  
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No.  S3.— SenteDCM  of  Juveailes  for  Short  Terms  of  ImprisoDment 

in  1B56. 

Total,  bottit,  npTMentad. 

I.S27 
1,267 


1  Month  and  above  14  daja, 
14  Days  and  above  7,  ... 

7  Days  and  above  48  hoursj 

48  Hours,  

24  Hours,  


lUlM. 

992 
970 
490 
163 
109 


F«im1m. 

3S5 
297 
156 
37 
46 


651 
200 
155 


37.156 
17,738 
4,557 
400 
155 


2,729       671       3,600  60,006 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  foar  juveniles  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  one  to  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years,  daring 
1856,  but  none  in  1855 ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
sentences  to  penal  servitude  for  shorter  periods  was  only  32  in  1856, 
against  56  in  1855.  Of  {he  4,508  sentences  to  ordinary  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, in  county  and  borough  gaols,  only  700  of  males  and 
SOS  of  females— in  all  908— were  for  longer  perjoiH  fAoR  one  month, 
whereas  2,729  males  and  871  females,  in  all  3,600,  four-fifths,  or 
79*85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  4,508,  were  under  sentences  varying 
Jfrom  twenty-four  hours  to  one  month  ;  and  the  average  length  of  im- 
prisonment  under  sentence  for  each  of  these  3,600  juveniles,  talcing 
the  maximum  of  time  mentioned  under  each  heading,  was  only  six- 
teen days  and  sixteen  hoars,  or  less  even  than  in  1855  by  eighteen 
hours. 

No.  23. — Parbntaoe  ov  Jdveniles  in  1856. 


t 
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ID  Yean  old  and 

Above  10  and  under  IT 
yeoraold. 

Tow 

Id 

int. 

i 

■c 
u 

1 
> 

I 

i 

a 

1 

>■ 

H 

F. 

K. 

F. 

u. 

F 

M 

F. 

H. 

V. 

mbt. 

BATlng  itcpfathCT,  „. 

7 

3 

2 

1 

133 

30 

29 

4 

159 

38 

197 

i» 

Baving  Rteprnother,  ... 

4 

i 

1 

87 

sa 

i2 

11 

134 

45 

169 

171 

Abaniloned  bj  pitrenti 

3 

a 

112 

33 

7 

153 

58 

210 

AtMcondsd  from  pareata 

3 

a" 

141 

41 

SS 

19 

180 

U 

Stt 

lUeeJdmate, 

3 

35 

9 

4 

1 

SI 

u 

41 

No.  24. — State  of  EnocATiou  on  Committal  in  1856. 


10  Tetra  «ld  ud 

nndOT. 


AboTC  10  and  nndar  IT 
Tear*  old. 


Totds. 


rota] 
h 


Read  and  wrote, 
ReMd  Imperfect^! 
Knew  apelling, ,, 
Knew  alphabet,,. 
VboHy  HUMnM, 
Hot  aieertaiiwd, 

Total  Ma] Of. 
Total  Fematee. 

Total  H.  &  P., 


F.  ,  X. 

I  3 

4  4 

1  I  14 

1  a 
»  47 


97     ..  I  72 

30  I  ..  G8 


127 


3W 


X. 

755 
5M 
Ml 
307 
1,015 
7 


3,9t9 


104 
17S 
»4 

57 
*6t 


910 


3,330 


M. 

303  > 
)«G  i 

4' 
C4S 


S4B 


46 
70 
13 
8 


sa6 


1,331 


LOUS 
767 

sao 

2fil 
T 


I3T 

99 
68 
TOO 


4,U3> 
_  l,»4 


6,337 


i,3n  '1,411 

1.031  I  ],W 


era 


5.337 


an 

311 

»JBBT 


7.MI 


No.  25. — Religious  Profbssiom  in  1856. 


10  jeart 

old  and 

Aboie  10  and  nndas  17 

Wider, 

jearaold. 

Tottl 
In 

m 

4 

Totali. 

a 

Hit 

; 

3 

f 
> 

S 

t 

>■ 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

Wi 

u.  '1  p. 

X.ftF. 

■  *r. 

^otcitant. 

8 

4 

10 

3 

343 

63 

17 

7 

377  i  T7 

3&4 

ti" 

^  eabj  loriaiip 

t 

M 

4 

34  |-  • 

40 

t3 

ttemau  CathoUo,, 

ts9 

24 

63 

65 

2,643 

t»43 

933 

279 

iTKa  [i.su 

4.933 

6,SIJ 

Total  Malw, 
Total  Saatm, 

97 

73 

3.919 

945 

4.'i31  1 

•• 

—  - 

30 

68 

9io 

Total  M.  and  F.,  .. 

137 

140 

3,819 

1,331 

5^ 

7.CII 

807 

3.060 
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No.  96.— RBcromcB  of  Jdtihiui  Frevloua  to  Oommlttal  id  1856. 


10  jrm  oM  ■ml 
under. 


Abott  10  anil  nndn  tT 
ycu*  old. 


Toub. 


Totftl 

In 
1B55 


County  or  borough 
TO  which  gaol  be. 
longs 

Othaf  locallllci,  .. 

Tot^  Males 
Total  Kemalet  . . 

T»U1  M.  Md  P., 


137 


72 

68 
140 


M44 

775 


ft91 

ai9 


910 


tlO 
17G 


l,UI 


bflGO 


1,440 


4,038 


7sa 

M2 


3.  US 
1.93] 


1,2S4 
M2T 


4,736 
3,353 


o,m 


t,DM 


The  fbregoing  tables  may  be  thas  an&lf zed ; — 

First.— Parentage:  S9'69  per  cent,  had  both  parents  liring;  33>9S 
per  cent,  bad  both  parents  dead ;  23-4  per  cent,  had  lost  their  fathers, 
and  12>87  per  cent,  had  lout  their  mothers  ;  S-G9  per  cent,  hod  step- 
fatherB>  and  8*17  per  tent,  bad  stepmothers ;  3  94  per  cent,  had  been 
abandoned  bj  tbelr  patents  ;  4-59  per  cent,  had  abscotided  from 
their  parents  ;  and  unl^  0.76  per  cent,  were  ilUgitimata, 

Secondlj. — Educatios  on  oommittol  >  22-93  per  eent.  coold  read 
and  write  ;  19*37  per  cent,  could  read  imperft^ctly  ;  12.74  per  cent, 
could  spell;  6'i7percent.  knew  their  alphabet ;  anA  ^B'lS  per  cent, 
were  wholly  illilerale. 

Thirdly.— Religion :  6  64  per  cent,  were  of  the  Established 
Church  t  0-75  were  PresbytSrians ;  aod  92  63  per  cent,  were  Bomaa 
Oatholicfl. 

Fourthly.— Besidende :  62*79  per  cent,  came  from  the  to*n  or 
cotiDty  in  frhich  the  gaol  to  which  they  were  conamitted  is  situated ; 
37*2  per  cehtif  or  more  than  one  thirds  were  strangers  to  the  lotelity. 

Hariog  thus  shewn,  from  the  Report  of  the  Insptetafi-Qeneral,  the 
state  of  Javenilt  Crimo  in  Ireland,  generally,  we  proceed  to  lay 
befoi^e  the  readdlr  the  &ots  aod  figures  bearing  upon  Juvenile  delin. 
qtlency  iti  the  Couilty  atid  Oity  of  Dublin.  We  lake  our  tablet  from 
those  elaborate  returns  furnifibed  by  the  Inspectors-Oeneral,  and  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Potice,  in  the  Reports  for  1856 : — 
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TABLE  XV— Nnmberof  JnTwileOOndmoomnittadtoikeiM 


CoDTleted  «t  Aulni  ud  Quarter  Seulon*. 

m 

Fcfam*. 

CoBBtjuidTowa  OMb. 

AfM. 

Agn. 

10  jtnn  UboTS  lo!  17,  ud 
ftnd    1    and    'tiiidcr  21 
under.  |nnder  ITj 

10  j«uii 
and 
nnder. 

Abor* 
ID  tmd 
nndv  17 

IT.utd 
SI. 

Bnddr. 

AWk  r,^ 

lOUi 

SnUta  Connfer 

ODblln  Cltj— r 
Blehnwnd  BrMcvdl 
QnngWmMn  PnlMn... 

M. 

"1  " 
..  S3 
1  .. 

4 

S 

1 

a 

1 

8 

» 

!4 

1 

16 

11 

*a 

•5 

s 

'**  Iji,''* 

1 

"7"  S9 

a 

38 

27 

1 

17 

13 

3 

ao 

1 

Namber  of  Javeniles  Committed  twice^  thr«e  times,  four  tiflM^ 
aad  five  Umei  and  apwards,  &c.,  in  the  jear  1856. 


TMd  Hninbwof  InnrtdMUmnnMOoiiiailttadlii  1B6. 


CooDtr  and  Town  OuL 


CrimiiMb. 


Agw. 


10  xcui 

and 
nnder. 


AboTfl 

10  and 
ander  1 


17.  and 
under 
SI. 


Tagnmta. 


14  jean 
and 

ander. 


Abova 
10  and 
nnder  |7 


17,  ea^ 
nnder 

SI. 


DnbDn  Conntj^ 

Onblln  Cltj— 
Rlalmond  Bridawtil 
Qrangtgonnao  Penltan.  ,. 

Tetal, 


41 

830 

m 


80 
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Count;  and  Town  Owb,  in  the  jrear  1856,  with  their  ofiences,  hj  tigm  aad  Mxes. 


ConTlctlau. 

Acqnitted }  no  Bills  ;  no  ProaecnUan  for  farther 
•umlnKtion  ;  DlHhug«d  i  end  remaining  for  Trid. 

TotKl. 

Fehms. 

HbdenHMUBtk 

A8«*. 

Ages. 

Asm. 

10  ymt 

And 
nadar. 

AboTe 
10  «nd 
noder  17 

17,  and 
under 
91. 

10  jnn 

Mid 

under. 

AboTe 
lu  and 
nnder  17 

Hand 

under 
SI. 

10  JtKTt 

and 
under. 

AboTe 
10  and 
under  17 

17,  and 
under 

SI. 

10  jean 
and 
nnder. 

A  bore 
10  and 
under  IT, 

IT.  and 
under 
!1. 

Total 

M. 

r 

M. 

F. 

at. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

u. 

». 

M. 

r. 

w. 

H. 

M. 

p. 

M . 

r. 

1.. 

r. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F 

8 

6 

48 

IS 

10 

U 

A 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

IS 

163 

iV 

02 

lb 

1 

41 

4S8 

73 

8 

34 

1 

5 

S 

69 

1037 

m 

1683 

89 

ISl 

3i'3 

7 

19 

43 

383 

948 

m 

6 

6» 

16 

W 

u 

19 

1 

M 

3 

I 

7 

10 

1 

«1 

48 

431 

m 

1033 

IS4915I 

On 

nd 

Tot 

aaM 
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Number  of  JTuTeniles  comailtted  Twice,  Three  Times,  Poor  Tfmea,  and  Fire  Tiw 

Grtmiaai  OffeoJt^d  ix'z.; 


Committed  Twloa  In  ]85fi. 

Vagrmata. 

CruninaU. 

Covntj  and  Town  OmIi> 

Aim. 

A.*  , 

10  yaar* 
and 

Abore 
10  and 
nndw  IT 

IT  and 
ander  31 

to  Jttn 
and 
nud«r 

Ab«Te 
10  and 
under  1< 

17  and 

VBder 
>1. 

1ft  jean 

and 
under. 

Abo«« 
10  and 
nnder  17 

t 

iTindl 
■nd^ 

il. 

Dablln  Co«ntj  

M. 

r. 

H. 

18 

r. 

3 

M. 
4 

F. 

7 

H. 

F. 

M. 
4 

F. 

s 

m. 

r. 
s 

m. 

K. 

V. 

.. 

■■i 

BnbUnCUT; 
BlabmoKd  BridmU 
QnagesormuiPenlteitUwr 

3 

"i 

85 

m' 

49 

si 

3 

's 

3G 

93 

8 

&i 

z 

14 

ii 

1 

1 

a 

I 

m 

21 

&3 

as 

3 

6 

30 

25 

3 

3 

U 

13 

■ 

Sentenoei  of  Detth,  Tnjwportatlon,  Penal  Serritude,  and  Imprisonmeat  of  the  Jarenile  Offeoden 

in  1855,  bat  Tried  in  1656,  with  their  Agra  and  Sens: 


CooBbr  and  Town 
OwiU, 

Trtuiiportation ,  for 

Penal  Serruadt 

Lit: 

IS  yeara. 

Otbar  Pvrlodi. 

MTwn. 

lOTcais. 

STmh. 

At«. 

A|M. 

Afca. 

Ace*. 

Agca. 

Aga. 

17 
and 
tmdar 
91 

yean. 

Above 
lU  and 
andw 

17 
TaarB. 

17 
and 
under 

SI 
Tean. 

AboTa 
10  and 
undar 

17 
Teara. 

17 
and 
under 

21 
Tear>, 

Abare 
10  and 
under 

17 
Tears. 

IT 
and 
nnder 

31 
Yeats. 

AboTc 
10  and 
under 

17 
Tean. 

17 
and 

under 

£1 
Yean 

AbOT« 
10  and 
under 

IT 
Tears. 

IT 
and 

UDdtT 

31 
Years 

Abe^l  IT 
Iflandi  and 
■ndcr  aodt) 
17    ■  11 
T«atm.^\M 

tnUIn  Cltj- 
BldtamoBd  B.,  .. 
Oraii|«f«mo  P., 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Fj..r 

V 
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upwards,  vlthin  the  ;ear  1856,  to  the  several  Connty  and  Town  Qaoli*  hy  Ages  and  Spxen, 
nguisbed  f^om  Vi^rants. 


•  in  IBSS. 

Committed  Four  Times  In  ISaG. 

CoDunltted  live  Timet  and  opwarda  In  ISSG. 

Vagnntt. 

Criminals. 

Vagrants, 

Criminali. 

Vagrant!. 

AgOi. 

Ages. 

Ages. 

Agn. 

Ago. 

:tm 
id 

diT. 

10  and 

under  IT 

IT,  and 
nnder 

3D. 

Above 
10  and 

undiT  17 

17  and 
nnder 
II. 

10  ypars 

and 
under. 

AboTe 
10  and 

under  1^ 

17  and 
under 
31. 

AboTe 
lU  and 

under  17 

17  and 
under 

ai. 

10  7rari 
and 

under. 

AboT* 
10  and 
under  17 

17  and 

under 

21. 

r. 

N. 

a 

p. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

u. 

F. 
1 

M. 

r- 

M 

F, 

r. 

M. 

F. 
1 

M 

r. 
1 

Si. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

H. 
1 

F. 
1 

2 

IS 

'9 

s 

ID 

6 

'7 

a 

aa 

1 

G 

8 

a 

"i 

S 

ii 

1 

"1 

16 

'4 

5 

"* 

2 

17 

9 

1 

19 

G 

T 

23 

S  3 

a 

3 

13 

I 

I 

id 

* 

6 

s 

litted  to  the  several  County  and  Town  Gaols  in  the  year  185%  and  alao  of  those  Committed 
aal  Offenders  being  distinguished  from  Vagrants. 


;rs. 


Impiiaonment,  for 


4  Tcara. 

Olhar  Ferioda. 

3 

jearti  and 
above  2. 

2  Y.- 

\t* and  niMTt 
8  Months. 

18  Months  Bud 
above  li. 

13  Uonths  nnd  above  9. 

Agas. 

Agas. 

Ages. 

Agas. 

AgOB. 

Ages. 

o»e 
and 

del 

7 

ra. 

17 
and 
under 

SI 

Taara. 

AbOTB 

10  and 
nndor 

17 
Vaara. 

17 
and 
under 

Si 
Years. 

Above 
10  and 
under 

17 
Yean. 

17 
atid 
under 

ai 
Sears. 

Abo  ro 
10  and 
uiuler 

17 
Years. 

17 
and 
on  dor 
31 
Years 

Above 
10  and 
under 

17 
Tears. 

i7 
and 

under 
SI 

Years. 

10  Tcar!i 
and 
uiidir. 

Above 
10  and 
u  (idor 

17 
Vcara. 

17 
and 
under 

31 

F. 

H. 
II 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H.  F. 

r. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

1 

F. 

H 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 

F 

M. 

14 

P. 

a 

H. 
11 

P. 
1 

4 

1  • 

11 

i 

- 

1 

3 

I 

U 

% 

LI 

b 
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Sentences  of  De&tb,  Transportation,  Penal  Servitude,  and  ImprlsonmeDt,  of  the 
1856,  uid  also  of  those  CommUted  in  1856,  but  Tried  in  ld56,  with  their 


ConntT  and  Town 
Gaol  I. 


CRllUirA.L 


IicpHaoa 


9  BfODtbi  udabora  & 


Ago. 


10 
Tears 
and 
under 


Above 
10  Hnd 
undrr 

IT 
Tears. 


17 
and 
uud«r 

SI 
Tun. 


6  Hmitlii  and  abora  3. 


Agea, 


10 

Ymirs 
aitd 
nodar. 


Above  17 

10  and  and 

ander  under 

17  II 

Teari,  Tears. 


3  Montha  and  ahon  1. 


A|«a. 


10 
Tear* 

and 
nndiT, 


AboTe 
10  and 
urdeT 

IT 
reara. 


17 
and 
under 

>l 
Teara. 


M. 

p. 

N> 

r. 

u. 

r 

r 

M. 

3 
18 

F, 
I 

« 

H. 
4 

la 

r. 

F. 

H. 
8 

51 

F. 
& 

14 

H. 
fi 

8S 

p. 
I 

n 

Dublin  City— 
Richmond  B.,, 
Grangegwnuui  P., 

ToU),  .. 

1 

e 

'i 

"a 

is 

*i 

1 

s 

I 

a 

SO 

9 

17 

s 

1 

89 

19 

44 

M 

Count*  and  Town 


ntjr  and 
Oaoli, 


CSIMiaAL 


Impriaonment,  for 


48  Houra. 


Ages. 


10 
Teans 
and 
under. 


AhoT? 
10  and 
ondsi 

17 
Tears. 


17 
and 

under 

31 
Years. 


31  Honrs. 


Agea. 


10 
Tears 
and 

under. 


AboTe 

10  and 
under 

31 
Years. 


Unlimited. 


Ages. 


IT 

and  10 
under,  Years 
21  and 
Years,  under. 


10  and 
under 

17 
Years. 


IT 
and 

under 
SI 

Yean. 


Hot  ConTielcd, 
Uotrfad.  *a. 


AgM. 


10 
Years 
and 
under. 


Abore 
10  and 
under 

17 
Toar*. 


IT 
and 


Dublin  Count; 

Dublin  City— 
Jtlebmond  B., 
anwgogormeii  P. 

Total 


n 


a  ..•41 


so  4i;iSI 


..  tai 


4« 


■!  "I 


41    I  t 


18 
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lile  OfBenders  Oommltted  to  the  several  County  and  Towa  OaoU  in  the  year 
and  Sexes  ;  Criminal  OfFendera  being  distinguisheil  from  Vagraute. 


NUBB8. 


for 


S  MobUm  w 

ndabotfl  1. 

1  MoBtta  Md  abora  14  Oaje 

14  DafiMi 

daboTC  T. 

T  Days  and  tbon 
4B  Honn. 

Asm. 

Age*. 

Agaa. 

AgM. 

10 
Years 

and 
i[ider. 

AboTe 
10  «nd 
uod«r 

17 
Tnn. 

17 
and 
under 

31 
T«ara. 

10 
Tears 

and 
under. 

Above 
10  and 
nnd«r 

17 
Years. 

17 
and 
nnder 

31 
Years. 

10 
Tears 

and 

under. 

Above 
10  and 
under 

17 
Years, 

17 

and 
.under 

31 
Years. 

10 
Years 
and 

under. 

10  and 
under 

IT 
Years. 

17 
and 

under 

31 
Ycara. 

4. 

■ 

M. 

U 

F. 
4 

M. 

B 

r. 
10 

M. 
1 

F. 

K. 

IB 

V. 

6 

H. 

30 

F. 

8 

M. 

1 

31 

t. 
b 

if. 

9 

r. 

6 

M 

F. 

H. 

14 

t. 
9 

It. 
10 

V 

10 

1 

72 

37 

S9 

59 

B 

!» 

ii 

7B 

114 

7 

73 

» 

sa 

107 

a 

78 

37 

S3 

IM 

B6 

31 

ST 

6S 

6 

U2 

47 

M 

133 

S 

100 

43 

61 

113 

3 

92 

S» 

41 

118 

VAGBAHTS. 

Total. 

ImpriaoDment,  fbr 

8  and  above  3  Uontbi. 

8  and  above  8  Months, 

Sand  above  1  Hontb 

AfH. 

AfBi. 

Agaa, 

1  Years 

and 
inder • 

Above 
lu  and 
under 

17 
Years. 

IT 
and 
under 

91 
Years. 

10 
Tears 
and 

under, 

Above 
10  and 
nnder 

17 
Team. 

17 
and 

under 

91 
Years. 

10 
Years 
and 

under. 

Above 
10  and 
under 

IT 
Years. 

17 
and 

under 
SI 

Years. 

10 
Years 
and 

nnder 

Above 
10  and 
under 

17 
Years 

1  "a 
and 

under 

31 

Tears 

*  !  ■• 

114 

" 

61 

a  1  .. 

..  i  3 
3i  1  3 

609 

"716 

901 

617 

~m 

646 
707 

3 
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Sentences  of  Death,  Transportation,  Per>al  Servitude,  and  Itnprieonment  of  tlie  Jurenilc 

those  Committed  in  1855,  but  Tried  in  1850,  with  thtir  Agw 


VAGRANTS. 


ImprlMnilMBt,  fbr 


Connty  and  Town 

1  Hooth  and  abovo  14  Dai  ■■ 

H  aadalMm  TDan- 

roara 

■nd  abova  48  Ham 

OhIi. 

Agm, 

Aim. 

AtMT* 

17 

'  AhoTO 

17 

AboTe 

17 

to 

to  and 

»nd 

10 

10  and 

and 

10 

1(1  and 

and 

Dnder 

under 

Teara 

nndar 

under 

Yeaii 

under 

nnder 

and 

17 

ai 

•nd 

17 

31 

and 

17 

SI 

under. 

Yetri. 

under. 

'  Yeara. 

Tear*- 

nndor. 

;  Yaara. 

Tear*. 

H. 

r. 

H. 

r. 

H. 

p. 

H. 

r. 

H. 

r. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

Dublin  Conntj, 

1 

IS 

7 

3 

6 

6 

6 

27 

6 

6 

'i 

3 

1 

I 

3 

3 

Dublin  City— 

BlclimunU  1). 

7 

SI 

6 

30 

»S9 

6 

4 

IB 

6 

IS 

Oruigegorauui  P. .. 

is 

77 

1« 

16 

96 

17S 

"i 

8 

Total, 

8 

IS 

70 

84 

8 

113 

as 

SI 

S79 

lOS 

It 

is«  1 

6 

6 

SI 

10 

a 

Condition  as  to  Farentage  of  Javenile  Offenders  Committed  to  the  sereral  County  and 

ftum 


Both  Parenta  LlTlag. 

BoA  Farcnta 

Criminals. 

Vagranta. 

Criminals. 

I 

County  and  Town 
Gaola. 

Agn. 

Agn. 

Ages. 

1 

1 

10  jeari 

and 
under. 

Above 
10  and 
under  17 

17  and 
under  31 

1(1  years'  Above 
and    j  10  and 
under,  under  17 

IT  and 
under 
SI. 

10  yeara 

and 
under. 

Abort 
10  and 
under  17 

l7aNd 

under  1 
SI.  1 

DDldin  Conntj  .. 

M. 

■-1 

7 

M. 

S4 

r  . 

10 

M. 

f . 

4. 

I 

H. 
] 

r. 

H. 

t 

r. 

M. 

a? 

r. 

11 

M. 

M 

w. 
39 

Publln  CII7— 

RIebmond  B  

flrangegoruian  P.,  .. 

16 

304 

279 

9 

U 

Hd 

u 

94 

4 

i 

173 

63 

143 

las 

ToUl  

16 

SM 

tS 

338 

289 

9 

u 

39 

89 

H 

S 

110 

76 

m 

314 
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;n(1crs  Committed  to  the  wverat  Coanty  and  Town  Gaols  in  the  year  1653,  and  also  of 
Sexes  ;  Criminal  Offendera  being  distinguished  from  Vagranta. 


TAGBANTS. 


ImprUqnmcnt,  for 


48  noura. 


AgM. 


ID  yeaii 

1  ajid 
uoder. 


Above 
10  and 
under  17 


17.  ind 

uudi-r 
31. 


34  Honra. 


Age*. 


10  ]'e>r* 

And 
under 


H.   V.  1  M.  r. 

5 


Above 
111  and 
UDdur  17 


17  and 

under 
31. 


Not  Convicted. 


ToUl  VsgrknU. 


AgCl. 


10  ;cars 

and 
under. 


Above 
10  and  , 
under  17 


IT.Md,  10 
under  ;  Yean 
31.    I  and 


Age*. 


Above  I  17 
10  and  I  and 
undur  ui;di:r 

17  21 
Tears.  Teara. 


4S 
438 

m 


IS 

isi 

m 


10  u 

73  .. 
..  303 

83  isiC 


jwn  GaoU  in  the  Year  18S6,  by  Agea  and  Sexes,  Criminal  Offenders  being  dlatingnished 


nd. 

Father  Dead. 

VagranU. 

Criminab. 

Vagrant*. 

Agea. 

AgM. 

Agea. 

10  rears 

aiid 
under. 

Above 
10  and 
under  17 

17.  ard 
under 
31. 

10  jeara 

and 
under. 

Above 
10  and 
under  17 

17.  and 

under 
31. 

M  jeara 

and 
under. 

Above 
10  and 
under  17 

17,  and 
under 
31. 

u 

r. 

M. 

36 

p. 

3 

M. 

G 

i 

U 

u. 
3 

V. 

*i. 

r. 

f, 
14 

X 
7 

F. 

M. 
4 

& 

1 

r. 
X 

•  6 

"» 

194 

U 

9 

lio 

« 

in 

i* 

113 
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BErORkATORin  MR  lULAND. 


With  facta  like  these  before  them  it  is  strange  that  our  legUUtora 
and  those  iotriuted  with  the  administration  of  justice  should  lag 
behind  the  public,  and  act  as  a  species  of  drag  upon  tbedeure  which 
manj  entertain  of  advanoing  the  Reformatorj  question  in  Ireland. 
Some  object  to  giving  power  to  Irish  magistrates  to  oommit  to  Be- 
fonnatories,  ud  desire  to  se«  the  power  of  committal  confined  to 
Judges  of  Assizes  and  Asustant  Barristers.  Others  object  to  die 
adoption  of  the  great  principle  of  Parental  Besponubility. 

We  bare  heard  grave  lawyers  and  Members  of  Parliament  saj — 
**  It  is  better  to  leave  things  as  thej  are  than  expose  the  duldren  to 
the  dangws  that  would  beset  theu."  This  is  no  more  than  the  talk 
of  ignorance  or  the  excuse  of  Isxiness.  What  is  the  "danger?" 
If  the  act  direct  that  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  a  school  manage^  bj 
those  of  the  same  religion  as  the  parents — if  it  do  not  dh-eet  that  the 
child  shall  be  sent  to  such  school  as  the  parent  ■*  $halt  sblbct"— tiuo 
we  see  no  danger,  more  especially  if  full  power  of  appeal  be  ghea 
from  the  justices  to  the  Assistant  Barrister,  and  if  wide  and  free 
authority  to  change  be  given  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  is  extended 
to  the  Home  Secretary  in  England. 

The  schools  must  be  s^Nurate.  This  is  the  opinion  of  alt  who  hare 
with  experience  expressed  themselves  upon  this  part  of  the  quesdoui 
and  these  opinions  were  stated  as  follows,  in  a  letter  on  Beformatory 
Schools  fov  Ireland,  addressed  seme  months  ago  to  the  Bight  Hod. 
E.  Horsman,  when  Obief  Secretary.  The  writer  is  referring  to  a 
proposed  Beformatory  Act  for  Ireland,  and  eentuuiea;— 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland,  are  strictly  requisite 
in  any  «uoh  Bill  as  that  before  us,  if  it  bo  intended  to  secure  public 
oonfidence  for  the  measore.  Bat  indeed  the  authority  of  Uettr^  is 
in  favcMT  of  the  principle  herein  contained.  Catholics  form  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  great  body  of  criminals,  compared  with  Protes- 
tants, in  Ireland  as  in  France,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  those  of 
the  former  religion  are  most  exposed  to  temptation,  and  are  the  vast 
BU^<ni  ty  of  the  population.  Bendes,  if  farther  proof  of  the  necesuty 
for  this  rule,  and  of  Its  good  sense,  were  aeededi  it  is  furnished  by 
our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Becorder  Hall,  wlio,  in  his  admirable 
Lecture  on  Hettray,  informs  us — ' '  all  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are 
Boman  Catholics,  but  this  is  only  to  avoid  the  inconveoienoe  of 
miiiog  children  of  diflfereat  persuasions.    M.  le  Comte  de  Oasparin* 
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the  Frcftident  of  the  Socletjr,  is  hiinnetf  a  Proteitcnt ;  childrea  of 
that  faith  are  sent  to  a  Protestant  eolonj  at  Satote  Toy.",  And  I 
know,  from  M.  Martin.  th«  Protwtant  head  of  this  Proteitani 
ColoQj,  that  hfl  belierei  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  caoDot  be 
reformed  together — that  if  the  hoya  do  not  quarrel,  the  chaplains 
most  sorely  will  disagree. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  sectiooj  that  it  is  Id  direct  contrimrsioii 
of  the  priooiples  of  the  Irish  System  of  National  Education :  none 
admire  that  system  more  earnestly  thao  X,  and  did. I  consider  the 
objeotioD  fooQded  in  tmthj  I  vould  at  once  oppose  the  section  as 
being  a  check  npiMi  the  progression  and  foil  derelopement  of  the 
greatest  l^slative  boon  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland.  Bat  it  Is  not 
opposed  to  it.  .  By  the  National  System  religion  is  made  the  com- 
panion of  literature  and  scienoe  ;  it  is  combined  with  the  system,  so 
that  those  who  hare  never  fallen  into  erbne  may  learn  that  the 
aTtHdufse  of  crime  and  the  love  of  virlne  are  the  greatest  duties  of 
life;  bat  in  the  Beformatory  8cbo<d  all  bare  fallen  into  eiime,  and 
most  require  to  l>e  taught  what  virtue  is.  In  the  National  Scfaool 
the  knowledge,  and  the  acceptance  of  Ciod's  law,  are  taken  as  admitted 
rnles  of  conduct ;  in  the  Reformatory  School  the  ignorance  of  this 
law,  or  knowledge  of  it  warped  from  its  trne  position,  as  the  rule  of 
duty,  must  be  oonndered  as  the  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  i 
yet,  in  this  same  school,  religion  must  be  made  the  be  all  and  the 
end  all  of  every  hope  of  Reformation,— it  most  he  the  lever  to  raise 
the  "  HosM  Heathen"  to  the  knowledge  of  his  merciful,  omnipotent 
Father. 

As  to  the  absurdity  of  objecting  that  this  section  would  encourage 
and  ackaowlcdge  the  teaching  of  what  some  well-meaning  but 
thoughtless  people  call  "  Popery,"  the  thing  is  simply  ri^culous. 
Ireland  is,  in  numbers,  a  Catholic  country ;  the  vast  mass  of  its 
criminal  population  must  of  ncceeaity  he  of  that  reli|^on,  or  they 
must  have  learned  just  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  them  totally  incapa- 
ble of  being  reformed  through  the  medium  of  any  other  faith.  It 
•hottld  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  paid 
Catholic  Chaplains  have  been  appointed  to  all  our  Prisons,  and  in 
the  justice  of  Uiis  arrangement  for  Ireland,  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  countryman,  the  Bev.  Henry  Kingsmill,  the  excellent  Chap- 
lain of  Fentonrille  Prison,  agrees,  even  whilst  contending  most 
vigorously,  in  his  letter  addressed,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic 
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Chaplain  to  Fentonville  Prison,  to  Lord  Palmonton^  sgainit  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  England. 

Other  coosideradons  may  be  urged  in  support  of  Hub  section. 
First,  if  yoang  offenders  of  different  creeds  are  eent  to  the  same 
Reformatory,  the  system  will  entail  a  double  set  of  Ghaplainti  possi- 
bly a  double  staff  of  officers  for  each  Institution.  Second*  by  com- 
bining the  two  religions  in  Protestant  and  OathoUc  families" 
within  the  same  Reformatory,  we  shall  expose  the  Institatioa  to  all 
those  disheartening,  embarrassing,  and  anseemly  sectarian  aqnabblen, 
which  at  present  dtq;race  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Uotuei. 
Third,  the  combination  of  religions  will  lead  to  frequent  disturbance 
of  arrangements  upon  Catholic  holidays  and  fasting  days.  Fourth, 
the  combination  will  produce  distrust  amongst  the  people  in  Ireland, 
who  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  that  all  combinaUon  in  siufa  Institu- 
tions u  Prisons  and  Reformatorisi  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  facilities  for  proselytism.  Fifth,  and  most  important  of 
alli  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  religion  is  the  great  means 
of  Juvenile  Reformation,  it  b^omes  at  once  erident  that  owing  to 
the  great,  wide,  and  important  difFiarencas,  between  the  extamali  of 
the  two  religions,  the  professors  of  them  never  can  be  placed  together 
in  Reformatories,  if  the  peculiar  means  of  Reformation  afforded  bj 
each  faitb  are  to  be  employed  effeottrely,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inoffensively,  to  those  of  the  oppoute  creed. 

I  am  not  Unsupported,  in  these  opinions  here  expressed  upon  this 
second  section,  by  the  perfect  judgment  of  those  in  England  who  are 
best  able  to  write  with  authority  and  weight  of  knowledge  upon  this 
important  topic.  Referring  to  the  system  of  separation,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  second  section,  one  of  the  <ddcst,  most  able,  and  most 
clear-jnc^ng  advocates  of  the  Reformatory  principle  in  England, 
Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  thus  writes  to  me,  replying  to  a  query  addressed 
by  me  to  him,  in  requesting  his  opinion  of  the  section : — 

**  I  do  not  look  upon  the  arrangement  as  a  boon  to  the  professors 
of  either  creed,  but  as  a  boon  to  the  state.  This  state  is  expending 
money  to  reform  young  offenders — the  religion  of  those  offenders 
may  be  made  a  potent  engioQ  for  advancing  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  religion  whicli  they  have  been  taught  to  fear  and  hate 
and  the  mare  contact  with  which  will  disunite  them  from  those  of 
their  own  communion,  will  retard  the  reformatory  progress,  instead 
of  aiding  it,  and  will  prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing. 

"X  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  two  modes  of  faith  are  so 
disumiiar  and  repugnant  to  each  other  in  their  eternal  demonstrations 
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thftt  they  ought  to  be  kept  wideljr  apart.  In  the  great  Pruoo  of  the 
Marate'  at  Florence,  I  observed  an  arrangement  of  altars  by  which 
the  prisoners  could  at  all  times  of  the  day  see  the  vartoos  emblems 
of  their  worship  before  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  bad  been 
found,  bj  experience,  an  effect  was  produced  oo  the  minds  of  ths 
prisoners  by  this  religious  apparatus.    But  all  tMat  Is  opposed  to  the 


effect  on  prisoners  of  that  faith. 

"  Why  then  should  the  Protestant  be  subjected  to  the  constant 
^ht  of  what  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  scoffing  turn,  the  most 
pernidona  direction  in  whieh  Ua  mind  could  move ;  or  on  the  othAt 
band,  why  should  the  Roman  GaAolie  be  deprived  of  ^t  which 
may  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  misery." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  sincere  Protestant  who  has  not  suffered 
Oreed  to  crush  Christianity.  Mr.  Hill  is  accurate  in  his  estimate  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  symbols  work  upon  the  mind  of  Gatholica. 
James  Wilson*  of  the  Belmont  Factory,  Vauzhall,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  earnest  men  in  Gogland,  thus  writes  upon  this  topic, 
describii^  the  death  of  a  young  man*  a  Catholic,  who  had  worked 
in  the  Factory,  in  one  of  his  admirable  letters  addressed  to  the 
workmen:— 

*'  Before  leaving  Creamour's  death-bed,  it  is  worth  remarking  to 
you  how  good  a  place  it  was  for  learning  the  wrongness  of  a  practice 
that  we  zealous  Protestants  are  very  apt  to  let  ourselves  fall  into— 
the  practice  of  lumping  np  together  a  great  many  things,  some  very 
good)  some  very  bad,  and  some  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  sticking 
the  label '  Popery*  upon  the  whole  bundle,  and  then  tlunking  it  a 
relifrions  duty  to  hate,  as  something  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
denl,  every  single  thing  in  the  bundle,  and  to  cr^  out  against  any 
one  whom  we  may  see  trying  to  use  any  of  these  thmgs  in  his  service 
to  Ood. 

*■  I  told  yoD  that  Oreamour  was  very  often  in  such  agony  that  he 
could  nntner  speak  to  nor  listen  to  any  one  at  bis  bedside.  Yet 
these  were  the  dmes  even  more  than  any  others  when  one  would 
wish  to  keep  relipous  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind — times  when 
one  would  especially  wieh  him  to  remember  that,  while  he  was  bear- 
ing this  great  pain  as  a  part  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  sins,  and 
yet  only  for  his  good,  there  was  One  who  had  borne  far  greater 
pain,  not  for  sin  of  His  own,  but  for  ours,  and  not  for  any  good  to 
Himself,  but  only  for  our  good. 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  say  all  this  to  a  person  in  too  great 
pain  to  be  able  to  attend  to  you?  To  a  Protestant  it  would  indeed 
nave  been  impossible  to  say  it,  for  to  attempt  to  say  it  by  using  one's 
own  mouth,  »nd  forcing  him  to  use  his  ears  and  to  give  bia  attention, 
would  have  been  mere  useless  cruelty  ;  and  the  only  way  of  saying 
alt  one  wished  to  say,  with  almost  certain  success  and  without  pain 
or  effort  to  the  poor  anffterer,  would  so  ofibnd  bis  prejudices,  that  it 
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would  not  ilo  to  make  use  ofit:  so  one  must  submit  just  to  watch 
the  suCFeriDg  in  sileooei  without  attpmpting  to  give  spiritual  help  of 
any  sort. 

Cntctfixet. 

"But  with  a  Roman  Oatbolic  there  was  no  such  difficulty.  To 
him  one  could  say  all  without  words  and  see  his  nes  brighten  a 
little  even  in  his  extreme  pain,  showiog  bow  perfectly  he  undentood 
what  was  meant,  and  yet  feel  that,  instead  of  exntioff  and  exhausting 
hint  by  forcing  his  attention,  one  bad  soothed  ana  comforted  him 
by  the  representation,  in  a  way  to  be  taken  jn  at  one  glance  and 
without  efibrt,  of  the  CrosSi  and  of  our  Lord  in  His  agony  u^on  it — 
this  held  up  before  the  eyes,  and  then  put  into  the  band,  said  more 
than  worda  could  say,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was  received  said 
more  than  words  could  say  in  the  way  of  answer." 

When  two  Protestants,  with  heads  of  Philosophers  and  hearts  of 
Christians,  write  thus,  can  one  wonder  that  we  dwell  upon  this  point? 
A  Catholic  may  say — *'If  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  my  belief  are  be- 
neficial, why  should  I  not  have  them  before  me  ?  I  have  no  right,  and 
I  have  no  wish,  to  obtrude  them  upon  you,  but  you  do  me  injustice, 
you  do  the  Reformatory  Principle  an  injustice,  if  you  prevent  me, 
by  your  presence,  from  adopting  any  aid  to  the  moat  effectual  means 
of  amendment.** 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  about  two  years  ago  a  Refor- 
matory Schools'  Bill  for  Ireland  was  introduced  by  Oovemment  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  re-introduced  in  May  or  June, 
1656,  in  a  fonn  (if  possible)  more  dangerous  and  objectionable  thin 
when  first  placed  before  the  country. 

,  By  the  original  Bill  justices  were  empowered  to  commit  to  BefoN 
matories,  no  provision  being  made  that  the  young  offenders  so  com- 
mitted should  be  sent  to  Reformatories  managed  by  persons  of  the 
religion  of  the  juvenile's  parents.  This  section  was  at  once  opposed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  members,  and  by  the  bishops  of  that  Church. 
The  Chief  Secretary  expressed  hia  anxiety  to  act  fairly  by  aU  reli- 
gions, and  now  what  was  the  result,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Amended 
Bill  ?  By  the  third  section  the  judge  or  justice  was  to  commit  to 
a  school  managed  by  those  of  the  religion  of  the  young  offender,  or 
to  Such  Reformatory  "  as  the  partnlt,  or  giiar£aas,  or  near  rdatio** 
of  such  offender  may  select" 

It  must  he  kept  clearly  in  mind  that,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Amended  Bill,  "  any  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  or  any 
Industrial  Sehoolt  or  otkerrimilar  vutittaUmt"  might,  if  the  managers 
or  directors  should  desire  it,  be  certified  as  a  Reformatwy.  Further, 
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it  most  be  also  k«pt  in  mind  that,  hj  the  aewnth  sectiim  of  the 
Aineoded  Bill,  Uie  parentB  of  any  offender  eommitied  to  a  Beforma- 
torjr  would  be  liable  to  contribute,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  a  sum 
not  eiceeding  five  shillings  per  week  towards  hia  support;  but  ao^r 
two  justices  might,  "  upou  cuhiideraiitm  of  all  tie  drcumttanixt  of 
the  c€ue,"  if  they  thought  fit,  order  any  tester  sum  as  that  vhioh  the 
parent  should  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  Reformatory  in  which  hia  child 
or  step-child  should  be  confined. 

By  the  third  section  the  juvenile  might  be  sent  to  luch  Reforma- 
tory as  his  pwent,  guardian*  or  near  relatives  might  select— 
parenU  being  included.  By  the  fourth  section  any  of  our  Baggad 
Schools*  or  other  "  Kimilar  institutes,"  could  be  certified  as  Refor- 
matories ;  and  by  the  seventh  section  any  ''two  justices"  might 
name  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  step-parents,  or  guar- 
dians, or  near  relatives  of  the  juvenile,  to  the  Reformatory. 

No  man  in  Ireland  can  conceal  from  himself  that  this  would  he 
but  to  give  a  legislative  help  to  that  system  of  proaelytism  supported 
in  our  Irish  Ragged  SchooU  by  the  money  of  £nglish  and  Irish 
fanatics — a  system  of  corruption  of  which  Dr.  Cullen,  in  a  pastoral 
read  in  all  his  churches,  Sunday,  June  6th,  1856,  thus  wrote  t — 

**  Bat  our  enemies  are  not  satisfied  with  heaping  insult  and  con- 
turarly  on  us  :  they  have  recourse  to  bribes  and  gifts  to  obt^a  the 
perversion  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  especially  of  children. 
Unfortunately,  the  late  famine,  and  the  ruthless  anxiety  of  many 
landlords  to  clear  their  estates  of  the  poor  peasantry,  have  filled 
this  city  with  misery  and  want.  Thousands  of  these  victims  of  want 
or  oppression  crowd  our  streets.  Bigotry  and  fanaticism  have  deter- 
mined to  traflic  on  their  misery  ;  and,  with  that  view.  Ragged 
Schools  have  been  opened,  or  put  in  greater  activity,  in  several  parts 
of  the  city.  Lurgan-street,  Townsend-street,  the  Coombe,  and 
Rutland-street,  are  the  seat  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  are 
met  with  al«i  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  oo  asmaller  scale  ;  and  there 
are  agents  sent  through  the  streets,  to  teixe  on  poor  neglected  chil- 
dren, and  to  seduce  them,  oftentimes  against  the  will  of  their  parents, 
into  those  schools. 

**  These  Bagged  Schools  are  purely  aggressive,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  poor  Catholic  children  of  their  faith.    If  any 
family  be  in  distres?,  the  agents  of  those  schools  make  a  regular  con- 
tract with  its  members.    They  say  to  the  parents,  *  Send  your  child 
5* 
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to  the  prosetytizin;;  school,  and  we  will  provide  both  for  his  hoA 
your  wants— all  we  require  is,  that  you  allow  u«  to  imbue  lus  mind 
with  heresy.'  The  parents  are  thus  tempted  to  sacriBce  thrir  own 
Muls,  and  to  immolate  their  child  to  Baal,  by  the  hope  of  some 
temporal  relief.  If  they  reject  the  proffered  l>oon,  then  the  pre- 
tended dharity  'of  the  proselytizer  leaves  them  to  pine  in  misery,  and 
to  witness  the  starvation  of  the  child.  When  a  father  dies,  leavii^ 
an  unprovided  family,  similar  offers  are  made  to  the  widow:  her 
children  will  be  protected,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they  re- 
nounce their  faith 

**  Oan  anything;,  dearly-beloved  brethren,  be  more  degrading  or 
more  unworthy  than  thus  to  trample  on  OhrisUan  charity,  under  the 
pretence  of  promoting  religion  ?  And  what  fruits  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  system  so  perverse  and  anti-Christian?  Nothing  but  hypoc> 
riiy  and  lying,  scepticism  and  unbelief;  and  these  are  the  only  results 
obtuned  by  a  most  profligate  expenditure." 

What  was  there  to  prevent  all  or  any  of  these  schools  fhim  bmng 
certified  under  this  Bill,  if  it  became  law  ?  All  are  within  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  fourth  section.  Parents  or  relatives  have  the 
power  of  selection,  aiid»  though  Justice  may  frown,  yet  justices  will, 
**on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cas^*'  use  that 
power  which  the  law  would  give  them,  of  mabing  the  weekly  pay- 
ments greater  or  lesser,  as  the  parent,  step  parent,  guardian,  or 
near  relative,  should  prove  steadfast  or  elastic  in  conscience,  and  in 
faith. 

The  Bill  made  no  provision  that  if  juveniles  were  teDtencid  to  U 
days'  impriaonmnit  previous  to  committal  to  a  Reformatory,  they 
■hall  pass  these  14  daysin  separation. 

The  bill,  however,  was  laid  asid^,  and  so  the  matter  rested ;  but 
now,  owing  to  the  success  attending  the  project  for  the  opening  of  the 
Cork  Reformatory,  the  necessity  for  an  Irish  Reforinatory  Schools' 
Bill  is  of  pressing  and  immediate  importance.  We  have,  we  pre- 
sume, already  given  facts  and  figures  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  Irish  Beiormatorles,  but  the  following  passage 
from  the  Cork  Daily  A^porfer,  of  December  5,  1857,  is  so  much  in 
point  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  exclude  it  :— 

Following  the  excellent  example  which  has  been  so  prosperoaslv  set 
afloat,  it  has  been  determined  that  a  Protestant  Reformatory  shall  be 
established.  It  is  quite  admitted  that  these  establishments  must  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  persons  of  in^vidual  creeds.   As  their  morals 
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are  the  aganoin  through  which  they  most  be  affected,  it  followi  that 
the  s{^to«l  direction  brought  to  bear  upon  thero  must  be  active^  and 
were  the  clergymen  of  various  sects  to  operate  in  the  ume  6eld*  an- 
noyances vomd  follow.  We  do  not  look  upon  religious  charity  as  de- 
biUeable  ground  where  sects  may  quarrel  for  people's  redemptioOf 
but  rather  regard  it  in  that  fair  view  which  is  now  growing,  of  sepa- 
rating those  that  adhere,  even  in  vice>  to  varioas  persuasions,  and  do- 
ing them  all  the  service  and  benefit  which  human  means  can  bestow. 
In  reformatories,  that  most  prevalent  and  injurious  cry,  on  both 
■ides,  to  any  work  of  benevolence — that  it  is  only  a  means  to  prosely- 
tism — can  never  arise.  Ever^  iomate  of  these  ajtylams  must  have 
undergone  a  criminal  conviction  and  come  from  a  gaol>  Then  one 
of  the  earliest  inquiries  is,  to  what  religion  the  oKnder  belongs,  and 
■ooor<?inglf  to  that  primal  declaration  of  futh  will  the  person  pass  to 
the  Catholic  or  Protestant  Reformatory,  so  that  it  ii  idle  -  to  intro- 
duce this  element  of  disunion  mto  good  endeavours,  which  it  can 
never  tangibly  reach.  If  we  were  to  exhaust  homilies  upon  the  need 
of  such  refuses  for  those  that  wander  from  the  ri^ht  patn,  they  would 
be  less  striking  than  the  cold  statement  of  the  existing  reality  taken 
from  any  day's  experience  of  a  criminal  court.  To  illustrate  this  fact 
we  take  gaol  biographies  written  in  very  terse  and  significant  charac- 
ters of  two  criminals  standing  before  his  Worship  the  Recorder,  opon 
yesterday  :  one  male,  the  other  a  female  culprit.  Both  were  young 
and  able,  but  their  career  of  vice  has  been  as  compalsive  from  their 
first  slip  from  rectitude  as  the  current "  of  the  Propontic."  If  the 
dates  and  offences  of  these  persons  be  studied,  we  doabt  that  any 
more  |>res6ing  arguments  in  "favour  of  the  call  which  exists  for  Refor- 
matories could  be  adduced.  The  dark  and  painful  stories  of  these 
two  lires  are  writton  in  these  characters: — 

rSAMCIS  BIALT. 

Before  the  recorder,  28th  OcL,  18A0,  for  stealing  linen,  ticking,  and 

«  box  of  blue.   Not  guiltj. 

Convicted  before  the  Mi^strates, 
28th Not.,  1850— Stealiogapocket-faandkerchief— 1  week  hard  labour 

and  a  whipping. 

6th  Dec.,  1850_SteaIing  a  canister— 14  days  hard  labour,  and 
whipped. 

24th  December,  1650— Stealing  a  shoe— 9  days  hard  labour,  and 
whipped. 

7th  March,  1651— Stealing  a  pewter  quart— 24  hours  hard  labour, 
and  whipped. 

17th  March,  1851  Stealing  a  pewter  measure — one  week  bard  labour, 

and  whipped. 

26th  May,l851  Stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief — 14  days  hard  labour, 

and  whipped. 

16th  Jaoe,185l — Stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief — 1  week  bard  labour 
and  whipped. 

letb  July,  1851— To  keep  the  peace^l  month  or  bail. 
2nd  September,  1651 — Stealing  a  pocket-handkerohiei^  9  days  hard 
labour,  and  whipped. 
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3rd  October,  1851 — Picking  pockets— 1  month  h&rd  labour,  and 
whipped. 

I5th  November,  1651 — Pickiog  Pockets — 14  days  hard  labour,  lod 

whipped. 

6th  December,  1651 — Picking  pockets — 1  week  bard  labour,  aod 
whipped. 

17th  December,  1651— To  keep  the  peace— .1  month  or,  bail. 

2l8t  February,  1852— Stealing  a  pocket-baadkerchiefJ-S  dMjB,  and 

whipped. 

4th  May,  1652— To  keep  the  peace— 2  months  or  bail. 
5th  July,  1852~Picking  podcets— eleven  days  hard  labour,  and 


22nd  July,  1802_Stealing  a  pur  of  booti— 1  week  hard  labour. 
S9th  October,  1652— Suspected  to  be  a  robbor— .1  month  or  bail. 
26th  November,  1858— Suspected  to  be  a  robber- 2  months  or  baiL 
Slst  January,  165S — Stealing  a  handkerchief— 2  months  hard  labour, 

and  whipped. 

S8tb  May,  1653 — Stealing  a  watch — 1  week  hard   labour,  and 
whipped. 

22nd  June,  1853— Suspected  to  be  a  robber— 1  month  or  bail. 
4th  August,  1653— Stealing  a  pocketJuuidkercfaief— 1  month  hard 

labour,  and  whipped. 
S9tb  Sept.,  1853— Stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief- 14  daja  bard 

labour,  and  whipped. 
26tb  Oct.,  1853— Suspected  to  be  a  robber—l  month  or  bul. 
28th  November,  1653— Suspected  to  be  a  robber — 3  monttu  or  bail. 
20th  Feb.,  1854— Suspected  to  be  a  robber— 1  month  or  bail, 
llth  April,  1854— Suspected  to  be  a  robber— I  month  or  bail. 
19tb  May,  1654— SteaUng  a  handkerchief_8  months  hard  h^or, 

and  whipped. 

I5th  August,  1854— Stealing  a  handkerehi^— 1  moath  bard  labour, 
and  whipped. 

2Sth  October,  1854 — Suspected  to  be  a  robber — 8  months  or  bwL 
26th  July,  1655— Stealing  a  handkerchief— 8  mon^  hard  labour, 

and  whipped. 

25th  April.  1 8^5— Stealing  a  handkerchief— 1  mtmth  hard  labour, 

and  whipped, 

8th  Oct.,  1865 — Suspected  to  be  a  robber  3  months  or  bail. 

8th  Feb  I  1856— Suspected  to  be  a  robber— 2  months  hard  labour, 
or  bail. 

24th  April,  1856 — Attemptiaf  to  steal— 1  month  hard  labour. 
18tb  June — SteaUng  a  poclcet-liandkerchief  7  days  hard  labour,  and 

whipped. 

5th  August,  1856 — Suspected  to  be  a  robber — 1  month  or  bail. 

18tb  Dec,  1856 — Suspected  to  be  a  robber  2  months  or  bail. 

7th  March  1857 — Suspected  to  he  a  robber— I  month  or  bail  411 
times. 

Convicted  before  the  Becorder,  17th  April,  18&7,  attempting  to  eteal 
a  handkerehie&-6  montha  and  hara  labour. 
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Convicted  before  the  Magistrates, 

12th  September,  1851— Stealing  aknife— 1  month  hard  labour. 

16th  March,  1852 — Stealing  an  apron — I  week  hard  labour. 

I5th  June,  1852 — Committing  felony — 1  month  hard  labour. 

2lst  July,  1852 — Stealing  a  cap — I  month  hard  labour. 

Convicted  before  the  Recorder,  SIst  December,  1852,  for  stealing  a 
hydrometer.  Sentence — 4  months  hard  labour,  and  one  veek 
every  second  month  in  solitary. 

Oonvicted  before  the  Recorder,  17th  February,  1854,  for  stealing  8 
leather  boots.    4  days  in  solitary. 

Convicted  before  the  Recorder,  7th  April,  1854 — stealing  a  boot — 4 
months  bard  labour,  and  one  week  each  month  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Convicted  at  Spring  Assizes,  18&5— Stealing  a  pair  of  capea — twelve 
months,  from  committal,  bard  labour,  and  7  days  sectary  everj 
second  month. 

Convicted  before  the  Recorder,  4th  April,  1656,  for  stealing  a  polka 
jacket.    Imprisoned  for  14  months,  hard  labour. 

Let  na  now  see  the  cost  of  these  recommittals,  in  England,  and 
judge  of  the  cost  in  Ireland,  and  trace  the  young  criminal  down  to 
his  sentence  as  a  convict. 

First  we  take  the  evidence  of  our  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  for 
more  than  thirty^four  years  thte  chi^>lain  of  the  Preston  House  of 
Correction ;  Mr.  Clay  is  an  authority  of  the  very  highest  order,  and 
has  stated, — 

"  Looking  to  the  criminal  statUtIca  published  by  Captain  Willie, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  and  to  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  Liverpool  calendars,  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of  transports, 
generally,  are  represented  in  those  returns,  it  would  appear  that  of 
the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43  per  cent,  are  under  21  years  o!d — 
1,3S3  ;  45  per  cent,  are  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age — 
1,895;  and  twelve  per  ceut.,  or  372,  are  above  thirty  years  of  age. 
Now,  it  ia  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  say  that  criminals, 
sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
have  commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  life  when  tbey 
should  have  been  learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  igifired 
their  very  existence.  Let  us  see  what  society  pays  for  its  indifTur- 
ence.  Offenders,  generally,  are  not  sentenced  to  transportaiion 
until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five  times.  I  will,  there- 
fore, suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  prosecutions  at 
Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  £50.  The  average  imprisonment  uf  eacli 
offender  before  transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the 
expense  of  it  at  £65;  three  years'  probation  in  separate  confinement 
at  Parkhurst,  or  public  works,  £50;  removal  to  the  Colonies,  &c., 
&c.,  £35  ;  total,  £200.  So  that  when  3,000  sentences  of  tranapor- 
tation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may  eotuider  them  tantamount  to  a 
notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  instalment  of  a  sum  exceeding 
half  a  million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for  I  To  be  as  precise  as 
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the  nature  of  this  enquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts  ander  thirtj- 
ooe  years  of  age,  to  wbom  I  hare  already  alluded  as  hannfjr  ran  the 
career  of  jurenile  criminality,  represent  a  cost  toosto  of  X545^00  i 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fblony  of  this  Kingdom — and 
whether  juvenile  and  adult*  it  belongs  to  this  questimi  to  consider 
the  fsct — is  not  maintuned,  while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Hayii» 
investigated,  to  a  considerate  extmt,  the  rate*  of  inconio  derivM 
by  thieves  from  their  practices,  and  having  obtuned  esUmatea  of  the 
same  thing  from  intelli^nt  and  experienced  convicts  tbemselvess  I 
believe  mvself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume  sncb  incom* 
to  be  more  than  £100  a-year,  for  each  thief  I  Well,  then,  allowing 
only  two  year's  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class  previoua 
to  bis  sentence  of  transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  coDclttnon 
can  be  escaped  that,  m  one  way  or  another,  the  public — the  euj, 
indifferent,  callous  public — has  been,  and  is  mulcted  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  million  sterling*  by,  and  on  account  of,  its  criminals 
annually  transported  I  But  its  criminals  who  are  not  transported 
— still  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons  I 
We  must  not  forget  them  in  oar  calculations  of  the  cost  of  crime, 
though  it  will  be  su£Scient  for  my  present  pur)>ose  merely  to  refer 
to  tbem,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  their  oost  to  tho 
community  in  and  out  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some  millioDS.' 
This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling :  I  will  only  state  ono  fact 
in  support  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  oommittee  of  inqmry  into  the 
annual  depredaticws  of  the  Liverpool  thieves,  itated  the  amount  of 
those  depredations  at  inen  hundred  tiouaatd  potmdt  I  Need  more 
ne  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this  momentous  question  ?  Need 
I  ask  yon  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  training  the  young  out- 
casts of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  wasto 
of  money,  time,  and  souls,  consequent  upon  our  negleot  of  an  un- 
deniable Christian  duty  ?" 

This  is  the  result  of  "  cheap"  management,  but  the  late  Mr. 
Busbton,  the  estimable  police  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  stated*  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1847,  that  14  juvenile 
cases  Hn  Liverpool  cost  100  guineas  each  besides  Ae  expence  fsit 
transportation.  Seventy-seven  boys  were  placed  in  the  Warwick 
Asylum  at  a  cost  of,  for  the  whole,  ^1,026,  and  41  were  reclaimed. 
"  So  that,"  he  continues,  "  if  you  divide  the  ooat  by  the  unmlwr 
reformed,  it  will  be  found  that  while  on  our  Systran  at  Liven>ool  it 
has  cost  too  gnineas  in  each  ease,  and  that  10  out  of  14  have  been 
transported,  it  has  only  cost  25  guineas  in  the  Asylum,  where  41  out 
of  77  have  been  reformed."  With  these  facts  before-  him,  Mr. 
Frederic  Hill,  wrote  most  truly : — **  The  expense  of  our  present 
system  is  enonnonB.  We  commit  and  r6>commit,  each  re^oommittal 
being  a  certain  oanee  of  increased  fiiture  expoise.  as  the  enlprit  it 
hut  hardened  in  vice  by  contact  with  his  fellows.  From  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  1852,  on  the  moUon 
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of  Sir  John  Pdriagton,  of  the  number  of  criniails  not  ezec^dii^ 
nztcen  ynrs  of  age,  committed  to  prison  in  the  yeari  1849  and  IBSO* 
we  learn  that  In  1850,  the  total  number  of  these  juvenile  oflbnders 
committed  was  7070.  Of  these  about  tbree-teotbs  were  under 
thirteen  years  of  Rgp  ;  and  of  757.  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
remaining  in  prison  on  the  first  of  November,  1851,  205  bad  been  in 
|»ison  once  before,  90  twice,  49  three  tiuMS*  and  85  four  times*  or 
oftaner ;  45  were  ille^tiraate,  829  had  lost  one  parent,  103  were 
orphans,  327  were  unable  to  read,  554  had  no  trade  or  occupation. 
Had'  these  children  been  committed'  to  some  reformatory  school, 
we  mig^t,  we  would,  have  been  spared  the  increased  ezpen^tnre  on 
tiu&r  re-oommittal,  and  they  would  have  become  good  and  virtiious 
rather  than  more  determinedly  Ticious." 

The  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  however,  has  given  some  cases 
which  clearly  prove  the  necessity  for  the  schools,  and  the  absurdity 
of  short  imprisonments:  and  every  man  sboold  ask  himself,  how 
many  of  the  12,238  juveniles,  not  more  than  16  years  of  age,  commit- 
ted during  the  year  1853  (that  in  which  the  Sergeant  wrote,)  may 
not  have  been  aa  woful  cases  aa  those  two  related  by  Bwgeant 
Adamt  tboi • 

**  Thomas  Miller,  ^ed  8  years,  was  tried  at  Olerkenwell,  at  the 
August  Sessions,  1845,  for  stealing  boxes,  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  one  calendar  month)  and  once  whipped.  At  the  Jan> 
uary  Sessions.  1843,  he  was  again  tried  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions, 
for  robbing  a  till,  and  enquiries  then  being  made,  it  appeared 
that,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  trial,  he  had  also  been  twice 
summarily  convicted,  and  once  tried  at  the  Central  Oriminal  Gonrt, 
during  the  year  1846.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  7 
years'  transportation,  but  bis  sentence  was  commuted  to  8  months* 
imprisonment.  On  March  14th,  1646,  he  was  agun  convicted  of 
larceny,  before  the  Common  Sergeant ;  and  in  the  printed  sessions 
cases  it  is  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  custody  8  or  10  times. 
He  was  again  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  fais  aenteoce  was  on 
this  occasion  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  3  years.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  May  13, 1846.  In  July  1848,  he  waa  summarily  oonvio- 
ted,  and  sentenced  to  14  days'  imprisonmeDt.  From  that  period  he 
haa  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  Middlesex  prisons,  until  the  4th  day  of 
this  month  (June,  1852),  when  he  was  sentenced  under  the  Laroeny 
Act,  to  be  whipped  and  imprisoned  2  days.  He  is  now  oniy  12  years 
o/age,  and  not  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  height" 

Edward  Joffhili,  aged  10  years,  haa  not  been  yet  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  he  bai,  tDiMiii  the  tut  2  yearg,  bem  8  taut  nmmarUy  wimtted, 
riz. — 
1647. 

Feb.  13.  For  possession  of  7  scarfs,  &c  2  months'  impris. 
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May  10.  Rogue  and  vagabond   1  tnontlu'  impriB. 

Juljr  10.  Poskesftioii  of  a  half-sovereiga   1  ** 

Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny   1  day's  impris. 

and  woipped. 

Sept.  37.  Bt^ue  and  vmfri^nd  3  months'  imprii. 

Dec.  31.  Simple  larceny   I  months'  impris, 

and  whipped. 

1848. 

May  23.  Ditto   1  •* 

1849 

April  15.  Ditto  3  '* 

This  retnm  relates  to  the  commiEtals  of  this  boy  to  one  pruan 
only." 

Great  as  tlus  expense  is  to  the  nation,  another,  and  a  tctj  impor- 
tant item,  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
is  the  cost  inSicted  on  the  public  by  the  unreformed  criminals,  let 
loose  from  our  ordinary  prisons.  Mr.  Oardwood  quotes,  from  tiis 
City  Mimovi,Bepoti*B  the  case  of  a  man  vbo  had  been  twenty  years 
a  pickpocket :  he  bad  during  that  period  bung  twenty  times  in  gaol, 
and  had  trained  five  hundred  young  thieves.  In  Mr.  Clay's  Report 
on  the  Frestoa  House  of  Correction,  fbr  the  year  1850,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  important  narrative  of  the  depredations  of  a 
gang  of  fifteen  piclEpockets.  The  facts  were  revealed  to  Mr.  Clay 
by  one  of  the  culprits  named  Flanagan,  and  the  estimates  given  were 
verified  by  questioning  the  other  members  of  the  **  pickpocket  divi' 
sion."   Mr.  Olay  writes: — 

Estimate  of  the  loss  infiicted  on  the  public,  by  the  undernientioDed 
pickpockets,  Stc,  during  their  several  careers : — 

1.  Richard  Clarke,  during  a  career  of  6  years  £2620 

2,  John  Clarke,  „  5  „  500 
S.  Edward  Clarke,                          3     „  1650 

4.  Ellen  Clarke,  (CNeillJ  „  2J  .,  1550 

5.  John  O'Neill.              „  9     „  1450 

6.  Thomas  O'Gar,           „  6     „  300 

7.  James  O'Brien,  „  3^  „  1400 
&  Thomas  M'Giverin,  7  ,,  1900 
9.  Thomas  Kelty,           .,  20    „  8000 

10.  John  Flan^an,  „  U  „  5800 

1  h  John  Thompson,  „  5  „  1800 

12.  John  Bohanna,  *,  6  1500 

13.  J.  Shawe,  „  3  „  -  600 

14.  W.  Buckley,  „  7  »  «100 

15.  Barah  Dickenson,  „  S  „  630 

32,000 

To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  may 
be  plundered  by  a  singie  iandt  1  subjoin  the  particulars  of  such  rob- 
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beries  as  Fl&ntghn  can  remember  to  have  committed.  These  par- 
ticulars are  arranged  from  Flanagao's  M8.,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  -In  making  out  hid  list}  F.  was  directed  to  enumerate  those 
robberies  onlj  in  which  the  value  exceeded  £10.  He  stated,  how- 
everf  that  his  robberies  undtr  £\0  would  far  exceed  id  amount  those 
above  that  sum.  *  Oh,  sir,'  be  said, '  when  Macready  would  be  act- 
ing at  the  Manchester  Theatre,  I  could  gettliree  watches  of  anight* 
besides  purses.' 

1836  and  I8S9. 


Value. 
^20 
15 
11 
30 
46 
SO 
16 
21 
'  SO 
U 
85 
49 
12 
18 
30 
46 
17 


10 
14 
10 

n 

10 

ifl 

17 
11 


10 

70 

S50 
15 
30 
18 
14 
13 
13 
II 
60 
31 


Wh«r«  robberj  eommltted. 
Concert,  Liverpool  . 
Theatre^Lirerpool  . 
Zoological  Oardens  . 
Coach-o£Scej  Liverpool 
Auction,  BroughtoQ-road . 
Auction,  Oheetnam-UU 
AuotioDi  Pendleton  . 
Manchester 
Manchester  , 
Leek,  Stafford  . 
Hanlejr  Baces 
Northallerton  Fair 
Liverpool  Packet . 
Liverpool  Packet . 
Liverpool  Packet . 
Horncastle  Fur  , 
Leeds  Fair  . 


From  whom, 
A  Gentleman. 
A  gentleman. 
-  A  ladif. 
Proprietors. 
A  ladr. 
A  lad;. 
A  lady. 

A  till  from  a  liquor-vault. 

A  till  from  a  public>house. 

S^pkeeper. 

A  geotlemao. 

A  drunken  former. 

Passenger. 

Passenger. 

Passenger, 

A  lad;. 

A  butcher. 


1840  and  1841 


Lincoln  Fur 
Lincoln  Fair 
Spalding  Fair 
Horncastle  Fur  . 
Liverpool  Bacea . 
Liverpool  Baces  . 
Chester  Baces  . 
Manchester  Baces 


A  gentleman. 
Captain  of  a  boat. 
A  farmer, 
A  maltster. 
A  ffentlenian. 
A  farmer. 
Aladj. 
A  lady. 


1641  and  1642 

Manchester  Theatre   .      A  lad;. 
Bur;  Fair  ...       A  cattle-dealer. 
In  the  street  at  Mknch^ster  An  officer  of  the  Highlanders. 


Knntsford  Baces 
Doncaster  Baces 
Nottio^ara  Baces 
Derby  Baces 
Crowle,  Lincoln 
Caister,  Lincoln 
Market  Baisin 
Brigs  Fur  . 
Louu,  Lincolnshire 


A  jockey. 
A  publican. 
A  butcher. 
Unknown. 
A  publican's  wife. 
Farmer. 

Gentleman's  servant. 
Farmer's  wife. 
A  coachman. 
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Thus  far  we  have  >lKiwti,  icom  th«  bat  and  troMt  soonm,  Um 

onlv  methods  by  which  the  PriMn  can  b«  rendered  really  tutM, 
We  aquaDder  thousands  in  prospcation,  bat  we  will  not  spend  hui- 
dreds  in  reformation,  or  in  prison  education,  which  will  aend  the 
joong  eriminal  ont  into  the  world,  able  to  eziet  hj  in  own  hoaatt 
industry — an  Indutrj  which  he  had  learned  in  the  aeparate  edi, 
where  likewise  he  learned  that  there  was  a  Ood  to  reward  and  pan- 
ish.  He  would  be  there  removed  from  his  ricions  companions,  and 
from  the  old  haunts  of  crime,  gaining  strength  to  rerist  the  tenipta> 
tions  of  former  associates— for,  as  Hr.  Flint  obaenraa— "  The  ODn- 
nezion  of  the  young  criminal  with  his  dais  mttst  be  broken,  are  idio- 
lastic  instruction  can  he  made  to  tell  on  his  moral  nature.  Sndi 
inebruction  will  fall  upon  him  as  powerless  and  futile  as  straw-dartt 
on  the  scales  of  Leriathan,  so  long  as  the  associations  and  the  scenes 
of  his  duly  domestic  liffe,  if  domestic  it  may  be  called,  bring  dafly 
more  than  counteraction." 

* 

This  counteraction  catf  only  be  produced  by  oar  completely  aban- 
doning all  forms  of  short  iraprisooment :  as  Lord  Brongbam, 
writes: — '*  Skort  impriMemmmttan  uUerb/  utebsf.  When  Ae  male* 
factor  is  aware  that  his  sentence  only  dooms  him  to  a  few  weehs.  er 
even  to  two  or  three  months  of  confinement,  he  nerer  aabmits  Iris 
mind  to  bis  lot,  but  ever  looks  forward  to  the  termination  of  the 
present  resteaint.  He  looks  only  to  the  period  of  his  Uberation; 
and  his  mind  is  nerer  in  that  frame  which  is  absolately  IndispenaaUt 
to  his  conceiring  new  ideas,  forming  new  plans,  falling  into  new  or 
long-abandoned  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  There  should,  then, 
be  no  short  imprisonment  at  all.  There  may,  howerer,  with  great 
advantage,  be  provided  d^ffkrwi  degrtn  of  restrunt,  a  mrsn*  scale 
of  indnlgenoe,  both  as  to  diet,  rest,  exercise  and  amnacmeoL 
Through  these  stages  the  convict  should  pass  ;  and  the  last  stags 
should  end  in  his  being  suffered  to  work  mainly  for  his  own  profit, 
and  for  amassing  a  fund  to  fit  him  ont  on  hts  discharge.  The 
lengthening  of  his  time  of  confinement  very  considerably  beyond  the 
periods  now  assigned  for  punishment,  wonid  neither  be  harsh  to  the 
culprit,  nor  expensive  to  the  State." 

These  are  figures  referring  to  England,  and  proving  most  patently 
the  effects  of  short  imprisonments — but  we  now  tnm  to  Ireland  and 
we  find  that,  according  to  the  lnspectors-Oean«l  of  Prieoos  (not 
Convict  bat  Oounty  and  ^ty  Prisons)  these  sliort  sentences  are 
ftilly  as  destructive  of  all  hope  of  reformation  by  imprisonmrat  asin 
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Bingland.  We  find  that  the  Inspectors-Oeneral  write  strongly  upon 
this  subject,  and  they  are  bound  to  write  strongly  and  indignantly 
when  they  know  that  so  long  ago  as  1850,  in  the"  Richmond  Female 
PenitentiMy  at  Grangegorman,  almost  incredible  total  of  2,178 
eommiaaU  mat  reprtiented  by  only  26  indrnduaU^  one  hamng  been  jm- 
prisoned  not  lest  than  121  times." 

Now  let  us  take  the  recommittalB  of  javealles  in  1S55,  In  Ireland. 

RE-COMMITTALS  OP  JUVENILES.— 1855. 


10  Y««ra 

and  under. 

16  jem  and 
abuve  10. 

Total,  18531 

M. 

r. 

H. 

r. 

u. 

p. 

M.  StW. 

Re-coDioiitted  once 

2i 

13 

438 

119 

462 

132 

594 

twice, 

4 

5 

22i; 

Sfi 

230 

61 

291 

,(  ttirice, 

2 

2 

111 

25 

113 

27 

140 

„         low  times, 

•ad  opwardi, 

^6 

19 

227 

99 

233 

118 

351 

3C 

39 

1002 

299 

1138 

338 

137fi 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  sentences  of  these  Juveniles  in  1S55 
Skntbmcbs  of  JuTBXlLBs  for  Short  Terms  of  Imprisonment. 

Halea.  Fem^*.      Total.  No.  of  daya  or  H 
bo  lira  repreaeated. 

1  Month  and  above  U  days,  1,657  373       2,030  56,840 

U  Days  and  above  7.        ...  1,386  411        1,797  25,158 

7  Days  and  above  48  hours,     596  151     .    747  5,229 

46  Hours,                                210  35          245  490 

24  Uours^                                195  24         219  219 

4,044  994  5,038  87<936 
It  thus  appears,  that  of  the  total  number  of  Juveniles  sentenced  to 
ordinary  terms  of  imprisonment,  only  938  males,  and  266  females, 
in  all  1,204,  were  sentenced  for  longer  periods  than  om  moRlA  ;  but 
that  4,044  males,  and  994  females,  in  all  5,038,  or  upwards  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  6,262,  were  under  sentences  ranging  from  tvoenty- 
four  hours  to  one  month  and  that  the  average  length  of  imprison- 
meat  af^er  sentence,  for  each  of  thes«  5,038  Juveniles,  taking  the 
maximum  of  time  mentioned  under  each  heading,  was  only  uventeen 
daye  and  tea  hourt. 
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These  are  ~pl«n  factd,  plain  to  all;  bat  to  those  who  know  tbe 
philosophy  of  Prison  Disciplinuj  the;  weakly  place  before  m  vhaX 
Lo  d  Bioughsm  so  powerfully  expressed  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Inefficiency  of  Simply  Penal  Legislation,"  read  at  the  Bristol  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Reformatory  Union,  when  he  wrote : — "  There  it 
nothing  mare  certain  than  that  fir»t  offences  may^  by  prop*r  treatmeid 
of  the  offendert,  he  also  made  last  offences." 

But  how  are  we  to  face  these  evils.  We  have  no  act  of  Psrlia- 
ment  to  compel  the  Juvenile  Criminal  to  remain  at  the  school  wbes 
sent  there ;  it  will  he,  as  it  used  to  be  in  England,  that  the  boy  will 
select  the  school,  from  which  he  has  the  chanoe  of  Mcape,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Gaol  from  which  he  cannot  escape ;  and  it  will  rest 
in  the  tact,  judgment,  and  decision  of  the  Saperintendent  and  Staff 
to  keep  him  steady  and  safe.  Donbtless  we  shall  have  a  Reforouu 
tory  Act  for  Ireland  before  long,  but  still  until  we  shall  hare  it,  our 
School  Managers  must  learn  the  use  of  difficulty and  upon  this 
subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  Appendix  III.,  the  eloquent  and 
most  admirable  Charge  of  the  Recorder  of  Birmtngfaatn,  delivered 
after  the  passing  of  the  English  Reformatory  Schools*  Act. 

To  get  the  Act  must  be  our  first  care,  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  place  before  our  readers  the  draft  of  a  bill  which,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  recdred  the  sanction  of  most  of  those  gentlemen  of 
various  religious  persua&ions  who  feet  aa  interest  in  this  important 
subject,  viewed  in  any  light,  judged  by  the  futh  of  the  Obristian,  or 
the  logic  of  the  Economist. 

By  the  reformation,  of  the  young  offender  the  country  will  be  re- 
lieved tram  the  cost  of  repeated  convictions ;  from  the  expense  of 
his  prison  support ;  from  the  evil  of  his  corrupting  exataple,  and 
from  the  loss  which  his  habits  of  plundering  inflict  on  the  commD* 
nity.  Those  are  but  the  worldly  considerations  and  arguments  sup- 
porting this  measure ;  hut  a  holy,  and  grave,  and  paramount  aign- 
ment  rings  in  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer's  warning—*'  ai 
long  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least,  niitBer  did  yoa  do  it 
to  me." 

The  Draft  Bill  to  which  we  have  referred  is  as  follows ;  we  may 
add,  that  it  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  its  most  important  sections 
bare  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Berwick,  whose  great  experience 
enables  him  to  judge  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Knglish  Refor- 
matory Acts  are  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
Ireland  :— 
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DRAFT  OP  A  BILL  FOR  THE  BETTER  CARE  AMD 
BKFORMATION  OF  YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS  IN  IRE- 
LAND. 

Jtmaary,  1858. 

Foe  promoting  the  establishment  and  extension  of  Reformatory 
Schools  for  the  better  training  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Ireland.  Beit, 
enacted  bjr  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  bj,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  Uie 
same  as  follows : — 

I.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty's  Chief  Secretary  for 

Ireland,  upon  application  made  to  him  by  the  Directors  or  Managers   On  ni»U«ition 

.      .  nwm  .       .  ■  from  Han«e«ni* 

of  any  such  Institution,  to  direct  one  of  Her  M^esty  s  Inspectors  Qcne-  institation  tu  the 

ral  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  or  such  special  Inspector  of  Reformatories  iil'i^L^u"!^ 

as  may  be  hereafter  appointed,  to  examine  and  report  to  him  upon  its 

condition  and  regulations,  and  any  such  institution  as  shall  i^ipear  to  the 

satisfacUoD  of  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  and  shall  be  certified  under  his 

hand  and  seal  to  be  useful  and  efficient  for  its  purpose,  shall  beheld  to 

be  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Provided 

always  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 

General  of  prisons,  or  such  other  special  Inspector  of  Reformatories 

as  aforesiud,  to  visit  from  time  to  time  any  Reformatory  School  which 

shall  have  been  so  certiBed  as  aforesiud,  and  if  upon  the  report  of 

any  such  Inspector  the  said  Chief  Secretary  shall  think  proper  to 

withdraw  his  said  certificate,  and  shall  notify  such  withdrawal  under 

bis  hand  to  the  Directors  or  Managers  of  the  said  institution,  the 

same  shall  forthwith  cease  to  ha  a  Reformatory  School  within  the 

meaning  of  this  act, 

II.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  any  County,  County  of 
a  City  or  County  of  a  Town,  at  any  Assizes,  and  in  the  County  of 
Dublin  at  the  presenting  term  for  said  County,  or  for  the  council  of  any 

ticcs  or»  County 

Borough  having  a  separate  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  Z^^^^  "Jint 
upon  the  application  of  the  Diiectors  orManagersof  any  Reformatory  R,7,rai?o;^  " 
School  for  youthful  oflfcnders  already  esUtlished  iu  whole  or  in  part  ScUools. 
by  voluntary  contributions,  or  of  the  promoters  of  a  Beformatory 
School  intended  to  be  so  established,  to  present  a  sum  of  money  in  tud 
of  such  Reformatory  School,  or  of  the  establishment  thereof,  to  be 
raised  off  the  said  County  or  Borough,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  Grand  Jury  or  Council  and  such 
directors,  managers,  or  promoters. 
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HI'-— Thb  money  so  presented,  or  ordered  to  be  raised  ooder  thii 
vurchBM  of  lite  Act,  io  «d  of  A  reftmoAtorj  school,  Bh&ll  be  applicable  to  the  foUovfaw 

in  building,  and  .  ,     ^  -     .       ,  •  .     ,  ^ 

for  like  perma-  parposcB,  VIZ. :  Towards  defrayiD^  toe  expenses  of  pnrebaui^  tbi 
MDtottfKU.  ^.j^  a  school  oti  its  first  establishment,  or  the  site  of  any  extennoo 
or  new  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  already  established, 
or  the  expenses  of  builiiUngf  or  fitting  np  a  school  on  iti  first  establisb- 
ment,  or  erecting,  altering,  or  enlarging  or  fitting  up  any  bnildfa^ 
for  the  extension  or  improvement  of  a  school  already  established,  and 
the  Grand  Jury  or  Council,  as  the  case  maybe,  shall  provide  for  the 
^plication  of  such  money  accordingly. 

No  mmtf  to     I V"  Provided  that  no  money  shall  be  presented  or  ordered  to  be 

Seiiaoit  siiMdrr^Bfld  as  aforesaid  under  this  Act,  io  ud  of  any  reformatory  school 
c«iifad!"''nMa  established  at  the  time  of  the  Orant,  unless  the  Institation  has  been 
Odttf^oMt^^  certified  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  anr  mone; 

be  paid  under  any  such  presentment  or  order,  in  aid  of  any  sdiool 
which  shall  have  been  so  certified  in  ease  such  certificate  shall  hsfe 
been  withdrawn ;  and  in  every  ease  where  money  is  presented  or 
ordered  to  be  paid  under  this  Act,  the  plan  and  particnlars  of  the 
school  intended  to  be  established,  or  of  the  extension  or  new  esttl><- 
lishment  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  already  established  (as  the  ease 
may  bej  shall,  before  payment  of  money  ooder  tiie  said  preHntmeiit 
or  order,  be  sabmitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  Chief  Secretary  fiv 
Ireland. 

JtuUoea    or    V  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  any  county,  cooa^ 

bS^lri^^of  a  city,  or  county  of  a  town,  or  fbr  the  Countil  of  soy 
n^^m  or  boroo^h  as  aforesidd,  at  a  special  meeting  of  such  Coundl  called  for 
San??'^*^  the  purpose,  to  appoint  and  empower  a  Committee  of  such  Grsnd 
fo^.  Jury  or  Council  to  enter  into  an  i^eement  with  the  Directors  or 

Managers  of  any  Reformatory  School  certified  as  aforesaid  for  the 
reoeptioo  and  Iieeping  io  such  school  f^om  time  to  time,  of  ofienden 
from  soch  County  or  Borough  sentenced  to  be  detaioed  in  a  BefiMiiii- 
tory  School  in  consideration  of  such  periodical  payments  as  may  be 
agpreed  upon  with  such  Managers  or  Directors,  and  soch  Grand  Jory 
or  Council  shall  present  the  payments  of  the  money  which  may  from 
time  to  time  become  payable  under  such  agreement  without  any  pre< 
viouB  application  to  a  Presentment  Sessions. 
Moniet^^nntad  Y], — AH  monies  presented  to  be  raised  and  paid  under  this  Act  by  any 
Bow  to  ba  tilMd.  Grand  Jury  or  Council  for  the  purchase  of  the  nte  of  a  school,  or  aoy 
ezteoaion  thereof  or  for  the  builiUng  and  fitting  up  of  a  school,  or  for 
the  extension  or  improv«nent  of  any  buildings  already  erected,  shall 
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be  prnented  ud  raittd  in  tb«  same  nuuuwr  tod  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  as  mooies  to  be  presented  and 
rused  by  the  Grand  Jury  or  Council  respectlTely,  for  building  or  re- 
building or  enlarging  an;  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  eprreotion  or  other 
prison  in  Ireland  nndw  their  management  resp^tivel;,  with  like 
powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  OoTeroor  or  OoTemors 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  if  he  or  the;  shall  think  proper  to  cause 
like  advances  to  be  made  qut  of  the  Conselideted  Fund  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  th«  fiuth  of  such  presentment  for  the  pnrpoees  therein 
named,  to  be  in  like  manner  nued,  ii|>plied  and  r«|Mid,and  all  mnBicspre. 
sented  to  be  raised  and  paid  for  the  reception  ud  keeping  of  such  effen- 
dera  in  such  school  shall  be  presented  and  raised  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  respects  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  money  to  be  presented 
and  raised  by  the  Grand  Jttr;  of  an;  such  ooqnQr,  or  by  the  Grand 
Jur;  or  Council  of  an;  sueh  boroi^  asafbresaid«respeGtiTQl;,  for 
deftajing  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  of  their  sereral  gaols. 

VII.— WHaNBv«B.after  the  passing  of  this  Act  an;  person  shall  jnTanUtOflta- 
be  convicted  of  an;  offence  punishable  b;  law  before  an;  Judge  at^^^^S*^*""* 
asuae  or  Judges  sitting  under  a  Commissicn  of  Oyer  and  Terminm, 
or  before  any  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the  DiTinonai 
Justices  of  tbe  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  District,  whose  age  shall 
not,  in  the  (pinion  of  suoh  Judge  or  Court,  exceed  the  age  of  tixteen 
;ears,  then  and  in  ever;  'such  ease  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  Judge 
or  Court  before  or  b;  whom  such  offender  shall  be  so  convicted, 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  (if  any)  then  and  there  passed  sii  a  punish- 
ment for  his  or  her  offence,  to  direct  such  offender  to  be  sent,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  sncb  senteoceCif  any)or  forthwith,  to  some  one  of tbe  afbre- 
■lud  Reformatory  schools  to  be  named  in  sueh  direction,  the  directors 
or  managers  of  which  shall  be  willing  to  receive  such  offender,  and  to 
l}e  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  exceed-* 
ing  five  years,  and  such  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be  detained  pur- 
suant to  such  direction,  provided  always  that  no  such  offender  shall  Jararile  Oiren- 
be  liable  or  directed  to  be  sent  to  an;  such  Reformatory  except  to       S  %S 
Some  one  Reformatory  under  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  J^o?^^ 

of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that  professed  bv  the  oarents.  '^"^  " 
f       t  •        ..  parenti  of  mich 

step-parents,  or  guardians  of  auca  juvenile  offender,  and  in  all  cases  'smiiiM. 

in  which  the  religion  of  the  parents,  step-parents,  or  guardians 
of  Buch  juvenile  offiander  is  unknown,  the  said  juvenile  offender 
shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion  in  which 
he  or  she  shall  appear  to  have  been  b^tiaed,  or  of  which  he  or  she 
shall  profess  to  be  a  follower.  Provided  also  Uiat  in  case  tbe  court 
which  shall  order  such  offender  to  be  so  sent  and  detained  as  afore- 
said shall  think  it  right  to  sentence  such  offisoder  to  a  previous  term 
of  imprisooment  as  a  punishment  for  his  or  her  offence,  the  same 
shall  be  directed  to  be  carried  out  and  spent  in  strict  separation,  pro- 
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vided  also  thai  the  Chief  SecreUrj  msj  at  aaj  time  order  any  soclt 
oAnder  to  be  discfaaiged  from  toy  eueh  ediooL* 
nij^'to^^^    VIII. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Gommisaionen  of  Her  Majestj'i 
^!^\t'^^  Treasury,  upon  the  represeotatioQ  of  fier  Majerty'e  Chief  Secretary 
MiojT  School,  Ireland,  to  defray  out  of  any  flmde  which  ihall  be  provided  by 

Parliament  fbr  that  purpose,  either  thevlu^  cost  of  tfaecaie  and 
maintenanee  of  any  Jnrenile  Offboder  so  detainod  in  any  RrfmBv 
tory  School)  as  aforesud,  at  such  rate  per  bead,  as  ihali  be  deter- 
mined by  them,  or  such  portion  of  such  coat  as  shall  he  recommeoded 
1^  the  swd  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
AbaeondingorTf-  IX.— Amd  Wbsbbas  it  is  ezpedimt  that  some  piroTisions  should 
uT^'i^bruto^  1»  made  for  the  punishment  of  any  Jnremle  Offender,  so  directed  to 
^^^^1^^  ^  be  detained  as  aforesaid  in  any  such  Reformatory  School,  who  ahalt 
abscond  therefrom,  or  wilfUlly  neglect  or  refuse  to  abide  by,  and  con* 
fftrm  to  Uie  role*  thereof.'    Be  it  enaoted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  w  Mi^strate,  or  Pohee 
Mi^strnte,  acting  in  and  for  the  County,  Ci^,  Borough,  Bidii^  or 
Di?ision,  wherein  the  said  offender  shall  actually  be,'  at  the  time  he  or 
she  shall  so  abscond,  or  neglect,  or  refuse,  as  aforesaid,  upon  the 

*  Tbti  Section  m  oilgloftUr  pr«p«red.  eOQfliMd  tike  •ppUcaUoo  oftteBtQ  to  Umcmw  of 
eoDTlctiMuat  AnisMmd  QturterSenloiuof  youthftil  cnfeiiden  whoM  igB  riboidd  aotexeecd 
ftmrtwn  yean,  In  contomltir  wllb  t]M  oMidCDa  azproMadbr  thogmtbodroftbaMiBdi 
of  thf  BeformotoiT  HoTenent  In  Jretand,  Tlw  Retuna  tor  1866  uiii  tba  pncadlng  rwc 
nffmM  gronndi  to  abev  that  there  n  mOMmt  bodr  of  mttt  oOMtara  In  Irdwl  lot 
the  fall  operation  of  the  Beformatoiy  ijitem.  Since  ue  oritfnal  mpantton  of  tUi 
Bin,  however,  iho  general  refolta  of  the  Retsna  for  1807,  net  rat  pnbHaM.  bara  tea 
aacertained,  and  It  wiD  thereby  aniaar  that  the  whole  hodr  tn  ueUsd,  of  JoToidle  DeUa- 
qnenti  under  fifteen  yean  of  age,  convicted  at  Anitee  and  Qnartar  Beaatoni  for  Oat  year 
doe*  not  exceed  flftj-nlne,  and  tbl*  would  at  once  demonatrtte  that  the  adberencetaihe 
original  intention  would  leave  the  great  maaa  of  JnrenUe  OSendflra  bqrond  the  reach  of 
Beformatory  Influence.  It  baa  therefore  been  tbonght  right  to  extend  the  oge^  as  ■bore, 
to  aUteen  yean,  and  to  add  the  cue*  <tf  cenvfctlon  befm  the  DnhUn  Metropidltan  PoUee 
Courts,  to  wUeb,  aa  being  candocted  l^^Jadgaa  of  uandUb  taken  tram  tho  lir.  all  arttit 
In  nniaon  and  nnder  the  eyea  of  the  pttbUc,  no  (Ur  oUecBon  ooold  be  nada.  How  hi 
tbl*  Gtaaase  wlD  enlarge  the  aombets  who  ere  to  be  pleeed  wttUn  reach  of  Beftinnatv* 
action  aUu  remalna  to  be  aeen,  aa  the  Ketoma  for  18ST  do  not  dtew  the  nomben  IndndM 
wItMn  thla  enlarged  baaU ;  bnt  ahonld  It  ippaw  that  ttala  ia  not  anflldenttT  comprelMB- 
•Itc  It  boa  been  anggeated  by  aome  of  the  fMenda  of  the  Beftmnatary  ntaTBtnent,  thai  the 
Bill  might  be,  without  danger,  extended  to  tbe  caaes  tf  eonrlctlona  for  mmple  Imrnnf, 
under  Ue  tetty  Setnmt  ( IrtltmdiAtt,  annexing  the  addlttoaalaaAgBBrd  agabut  any  Intw- 
ftorenee  with  the  rellgtooa  prolieailtm  of  the  oBnider,tbat  eadt^rininaer  Shall  be  bnpilamd 
fer  at  Icaat  14  dqra  In  tbe  county  gaol,  and  tbat  aoeittBeate  aball  be  tianamltted  with 
each  to  tbe  Befbnnatory  in  which  aneh  offender  ihall  be  directed  to  he  cuiflned,  ilKDed  by 
tbe  cbaplalna  of  the  gaol,  In  which  the  reUgloua  proftoaalon  to  which  aocb  oJeodei  beknti 
•hall  be  ftdly  certified. 

The  fbUowIng  letter  from  tbe  Recorder  of  Birmingham  la  partlcolarly  worthy  of  notice  :— 

Jammn  131*,  Itfitl. 

Ht  Dkak  Sir.— I  bave  read  and  considered  the  Draft  BUI.  It  appeara  to  rao  well 
adaptod.  ao  far  aa  I  am  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  for  sncceaafol  woridng  tn  Ireland. 

On  thla  aide  tba  Channel  we  ahonld  not  like  regulation*  quite  ao  atrlngent  with  reqteet 
to  Identity  of  reUgloiu  oplniona  between  the  young  persona  and  their  guardian^  at  theBa- 
formatoriea,  or  their  employers  afterwards;  but  I  am  deeply  impreased  with  the  neeesilty 
of  providing  against  the  danger  of  collision  on  thla  most  exciting  topic  In  your  Iriand, 
Let  me  observe,  hovrever,  tbat  although  your  susceptibilities  on  the  leUglons  qoesUn 
present  some  difflcultlea,  yet  I  look  forward  to  their  atimtUaUng  a  wholeaome  and  not 
nnklnd  rivalry;  each  puty  Hying  how  It maf  best  slgnaUsa  the  vital  excellencies  of  re- 
fonnatory  treatment. 

Uy  hopes  for  Ireland  have  been  greatly  nlaad  and  atrengHuned  by  tbe  mnnUeeBt  seal 
of  the  inhabltdnta  of  Cork  and  thrir  Menda,  who  aeem  determined  to  aecnra  Ibat 
enlightened  dty,  tbo  bnior  of  tnugiintbis  Ota  rrtPcmBBon  of  J«Tanlla  Oflndni  b 
Tonroomitty.  .  . 

IdiaU  vateb tba progrwiortUaeateblbhnientirith deep intereat,  and ihnUihnirifW 
rtlifed  Aw  snjrlnftnnawiB  raipaetliig  lt> 

BeUera  me,  deer  81t, 

Very.r.1,,0-^  K.  D.  EBi- 
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proof  thmof.  made  before  him  upon  the  oath  of  one  credible  \Yit> 
nes8»  bj  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  commit  the 
partf  80  offending,  for  ever;  such  offence  to  any  gaol  or  houne  or 
correction  for  the  said  Count;,  City,  Borough,  Biding  or  Division, 
vttfa  or  without  hard  labour,  for  an;  period,  not  exceeding  six  calen- 
dar months,  sucb  period  of  impriRunment  to  be  pasiied  in  strict 
separation^  and  such  Offender  shall,  at  the  termination  of  such  ini- 
priionment,  be  transmitted  to  the  same  Reformatory  to  which  he  or 
she  was  originally  sentenced,  if  the  Directors  or  Managers  shall  be 
then  willing  to  receive  such  Offender,  there  to  complete  the  full  term 
of  bis  or  her  origplnal  sentence.* 

*  The  Recorder  of  Birmf ngtiatn  vriitu  to  ni  tlius 

Absconding  ttum  a  iitiformatory  School  Is  an  olTence  which  dilTcrs  wEdi^ly  In  magnitude 
according  to  clrcum stances.  If  It  liappen  within  «  ihort  tlmo  after  the  arrlTal  of  the 
joang  offender.  It  may  often  bejiutlj  attilbuted  to  hia  want  of  belief  In  the  disinterested- 
■MM  of  tbosa  who  profbas  to  have  his  welfare  for  their  object,  aaused  as  he  lias  been 
perhaps  towltiMM  any  botseUUbcondiMtBiDong  thow  wUb  whom  be  bos  been  brought 
op. 

TMs  dlstrtut,  comUmd  wltb  aa  Inespsd^  to  undenttDd  that  he  onglrt  to  be  boand  b^ 
may  restimfiit  vliich  be  has  the  pomr  of  osstlDg  off;  loads  not  mdteqtisiitly  to  hli  sbscond- 
Ingor  desBrtlag,  wttbonteuGtlykDowliigwbjrorwberetbre.  At StTstton-OD-Dunsinore, 
wo  alwajk  fonnd  that  If  the  ladi  could  be  tnducad  to  atajr  for  a  month  or  so,  the  chancM 
wan  strong  In  Umix  (rf  their  atajlng  permonentlr,  and  of  th^  reftmnatlon  being 
efllMted.  At  Stretbm  It  mnit  be  remembered  then  was  no  Isffd.  right  to  bring  them 
book  If  Okj  ehoie  to  d^sit. 

It  howerer,  the  case  of  an  absconding  offender  Is  one  which  erinces  an  Incapacity  to 
bs  reclaimed  by  mild  treatment,  or  a  determination  to  resist  the  discipline  of  the  Refor- 
matory, there  can  be  no  donbt  that  his  Influence,  whatever  It  may  be,  on  hia  compunlons, 
will  be  moAt  pernicious,  and  that  It  becomua  imperatlre  for  their  sake,  and  to  preserve  the 
moral  tone  of  the  establish  men  t,  that  he  should  not  return  ;  and  even  If  the  incorrigible 
offender  do  Dot  abscond  he  ought  to  forft-lt  his  right  to  remain  at  the  schuol.  ^U-ttvuy  Is 
armed  with  the  power  of  sending  back  incorrigible  coiem  to  the  prison  from  wheuce  they 
cwue,  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  their  sentence. 

Of  Me  years  sndi  is  the  admirable  state  of  the  eoloitie,  the  power  has  been  very  rarely 
natd  i  aometlniH  a  whole  year  dapaes  wlthoat  ^ring  rise  to  a  ringls  Instance  of  this 

MTOritJ. 

I  thlnli.  we  cannot  do  better  than  act  on  the  pneedent  of  Uettrv.  wltli  soma  rariatlons 
which  1  will  point  00^  and  ^sd  tbo  reasons  vUeb  call  (br  ihom. 

The  haUt  among  Jodgoa,  Ac.,  of  Inflicting  thnrt  Imprisonment,  Is  so  biveterate,  fliat  I 
fear  K  wonld  not  seldom  happen,  that,  having  regard  to  the  very  light  labon  imposed  In 
■onM  prisona,  ■  lad  would  deliberately  prefer  the  Owl  to  the  Retbrmatory.  This  prefb- 
nnco  li  displayed  soracUnias  ercn  at  Mettragr,  where  the  langtiv  of  Imprlsonmoiit  whtdi 
the  youth  has  to  oncounter  b  much  greater  than  with  us,  extending,  lo  certain  cases, 
through  the  whclo  of  his  mlBOrity. 

I^onld  propose,  therotbre,  that  deserters,  and  yontha  prononncod  Incorrigible,  should 
not  only  be  returned  to  prison.  In  execution  of  their  scntence.but  that  the  deserter  should 
be  open  to  Indictment  for  the  spedflc  offence  of  absconding*    I  should  dedn  to  put  th* 


lii  HEF0RHAT0RIS6  FOB  IBSLAKD. 

X.— Id  every  qise  id  which  idt  Jurenile  Offender  shall  be 

oulntenuM  of  MDttnced  to  be  detuned  io  a  Beformatory  School  under  this  Act, 
Offender*  1b  k 

Befomutorr  the  court  b;  which  be  or  she  shall  be  so  sentenced  to  be  detained 
enforcod.  u  aforsftid*  shall  direct  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  to  iisae  bis 
certificate  of  siUd  sentencet  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
thereof,  and  in  every  case  of  such  sentence  as  aforesaid,  the  parent  or 
step-parent,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  be  liable  to  contribate  to  bis 
or  her  support  and  maintenance  a  sum  not  eiceeding  $ve  shillinga  a 
week,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or 
any  Stipendiary  Magistrate  Httio^at  Petty  SessionB  for  the  district 
in  which  the  said  parent  or  step-parent  shall  reude>  or  for  aoj 
Divituonat  Police  Mi^strate  in  any  Oity  or  Borough,  in  which 
such  parent  or  step-parent  shall  reside,  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
person  authorized  by  her  Majesty's  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  take  proceedings  in  tliat  befaalf«  to  snmmon  the  parent  or  step- 
parent ,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  the  hearing  of  such  sammoos* 
whether  the  party  summoned  shall  appear  or  not*  to  ezamin* 
into  bis  or  her  ability,  to  contribute  to  such  (^fender's  support  or 
naintenance,  and  to  make  an  order  upon  him  or  her  fbr  such  weeklj 
payment  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week,  as  shall  seem  reasonable  daring 
the  vrhole  or  any  part  of  the  detention  of  su'  h  Juvenile  Offender 
in  such  Beformatory  School ;  aucb  payment  to  be  made  at  aneh 
times  as  by  such  order  may  be  directed  to  the  person  i|p  antho- 

tncorrigible  ander  the  sime  lUbUUjr,  Imt  It  would  tM  Afltcnlt  to  tam  f  ncarriyiMttlir  fats 
ftipedBc  oflt»ice,fMin  Itifionttitliigof  ft  Bnstnttmber  of  pettf  acta,  and  ItliMlbrdgB 
to  Engltob  notlom  to  nuike  ■  pmon  crtnliMllr  uswoabte  fer  a  loaf  Mrtes  of  teU,  that  I 
fear  no  law,  which  rendared  lucb  a  proceeding  Moamrj,  woold  be  (bond  to  work  wall  la 
oar  GOiirtii 

Probatlf  If  It  were  tbimd  that  youths  rejected  the  boon  of  being  aent  to  a  B<ftmat«7, 
Judges  would  Me  thenecestltr  for  tanpoiing  longer  sentences  than  thej-now  do. 

With  a  few  cells  for  separate  condnement  attached  to  the  Reftnnatorjr.  I  ilionM  expect 
to  find  the  nninber  of  those  wlio  vrere  Incorrigible,  biU  wIm>,  nerertbelets.  did  noi  abMand, 
wonld  become  very  small  indeed. 

I  would  not  make  U  Imperatlre  on  the  manafrers  of  a  Refonnatorjr  to  remit  an  abscond- 
ing yontb  to  prison,  bat  would  clothe  them  with  anthorltjr  to  r«oelre  him  bacA  If  thej 
bad  not  lost  all  hr^  of  reclaming  Iitm. 

It  U  obTloQS  that  no  Reformatory  cao  work  thOTonghly  well  except  onder  a  system  «d 
gaol  management  which  shall  make  the  prlann  &r  less  ell^e,  even  to  the  mo*  IndokB^ 
than  Oie  school.  I  belUft  that  more  labor  will  always  be  perfbnned  In  a  Befennatorr 
than  la  a  Prison,  because  the  yontb  la  gofemed  Iqr  hl^wr  motlTei  Io  the  fitrawr  than  te 
tbelatter.  SOU  the  balance  eren  In  sordid  minds  may  be  turned  Sn  (kror  of  Out  Beftr- 
uabnr^thohanherdlsdpUneortlieFrison,  not,  however,  madepalnfal  torttaoBare 
Hkoa(palD,lntbecatiaease>rererdlaetpttneIareiiidred  to  prodoeo  nlbnaaHes  In  UM 
lutanca  of  as  obdurate  mbtd,  than  where  the  spirit  la  tracUMs. 
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rized  to  take  proceedings  u  aforesaidi  or  to  auch  pf  rson  as  the  Chief 
Seeretarj  for  Ireland  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  to  receive  the 
■aine,  and  hj  him  to  be  accounted  for  and  paid  as  the  Commiuiun- 
tn  of  Her  Miyeitj's  Treasnr;  may  direct.* 


*  Tba  fOOowlBg  CtrcuUr  fh>m  the  RecUr  of  Wickea,  our  utecmed  M«nd  tlie  Ber. 
a.  J.  BABTON,wlU«howlww  tbsmoner  U  racovBred  nndw  Um  M  A  SI  Vlc.,G.  U« 
In  Englud- 

BiroBMAToar  scrool. 

Sn— I  am  dealnd  bj  the  ComiDlttee  of  th«  Refonn»tory  fldiool  rMpACtfoXlj  to  ni^ 
thetr  reqnrat  Ui*t  you  wUl,  in  all  cmaw,  m  Or  u  posriblfl,  iiuUt  so  aotm  pa]rnuat  being 
mad«  by  Parent!  and  Slep-puvnU  of  Boja  Mnt  to  the  SebooL 

B]r  anc«nt  Act  (30a  91  VlcL.c.  U),  the  mode  of  proceeding  irttfa  regard  to  contribatlona 
la  tirofold :-~ 

Itt.  Wben  a  laranlle  Offender  U  mteneed  bj  Jneticaa  at  Prttf  S*iri*nt,  aach  JoaUcea 
at  the  time  of  paaalng  aentence,  or  within  foniteen  daya,  •ammoaa  the  Parent  or 
Step-parent,  and,  after  eumlnlng  Into  the  abUltj  of  anch  Paroot  or  Step-parent,  maj 
make  an  order  for  payment  of  anch  weeklj  aosi  (not  exceeding  Sa.),  aa  diall  seem  retson- 
aMe  during  the  whole  ot  any  part  of  tlie  deteoUon.*  And  wben  sodi  aentesce  abaQ  be 
paaaed  at  anj  Co"rt  <^  Atti*§  or  Quarter  SrMiMt,  nich  emrt  iktll  direct  any  ofBc«r  of 
aie  Gomt  to  cvUQr  the  laaa  to  tba  iMzt  meeting  ot  JuUm*  In  Petty  Seiaiona,  for  tba 
Dtatalet  or  Town  fNn  vhloh  meb  Otbndar  aludl  bare  been  ecntTlctad,  ao  that  tbe  order 
may  be  made  tn  the  tame  nuuiuer  aa  abore. 

lad.  In  eaBBflond)  order  •haUbarebewBWde.ltikallbalawtUlieturttEHdMlliv 
tbe  detention,  for  any  two  JuticM,  bsvlng  JnriadJotian  In  tbe  ZHatrtet  when  tba  Parent 
or  Stepparent  of  anch  Offender  realde^  on  the  complaint  of  any  peraon  antiioriied  by 
one  ot  Her  U^feafy'a  principal  Seeretariea  of  State,  to  take  proceeding!,  and  to  make  an 
order  aa  above  ftated.  There  la  alao  power  given  by  the  add  Act  to  remit,  rednee,  or 
Increace  the  payment,  and  to  enfbrce  the  aame. 

It  haa  been  anggeited  tliat,  aa  a  general  rule,  a  penny  In  the  shUlbig  of  the  amount  of 
wagetwooldbeablr  payment  up  to  SCe.  a  week,  and  abore  that  earn  twopence  in  the 
ihUllng,  except  In  cuee  of  large  young  tUnlllea,  when  the  amonnt.  of  conrae,  woold  be  lea! 
'  and  In  aome  catei  altoRother  remitted. 

I  am  alao  dtnired  to  augnest  tbat  It  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  beat  interest  of 
tbe  achooLlf  Uaglatratea  would,  tn  almost  all  caaee,  commit  J  arenlle  offender!  fOr  not  leas 
than  fOui  yeara— more  e^eclally  aa  the  period  can  be  shortened  aocordlng  to  drcamatan- 
cet,  by  sp^lBg  to  the  Secretary  ot  Stata 

n  la  ot  the  ntmoat  tanportaaca  that  fliU  liilbnMUoo  aho^  be  glTaa  to  tbe  GomaittM^ 
where  pieetlGaUa,  In  [egard  to  the  Ofltadei^  prevlona  condnet,  and  the  character  of  the 
BsrentaorStc^pareato;  aiidtbatslMV*U7  V^UnftBoraabonldBOtbeaanttoaBefiir- 
matorr  vpon  a  flnt  oanvtothni,  or  tat  trifling  oAhea* .  It  baa  tiaaa  ftHUd  that  &i  audi 
caaea  •  short  Imprlaonmenii  even  fbr  one  div.  with  a  wUpptag,  la  aWandad  with  tbe  bail 
possible  offeeta,  and  that  Bora  m  treated  an  seldom  tniM|^  ap  to  a  stGoad  oflbnoa. 

By  the  Aet  above  refemd  to  power  Is  ^en  W  Hw  Uanaien  of  tuy  llefbniatoi7 
pvTlons  to  tbe  disdiarte  of  any  Jnvaoila  Oflbndar,  to  plaee  sneh  OObodet  m  Trial,  with 
some  proper  paraon.  And  any  (Wsoder  who  shall  during  sndi  time  otTrlsJ,  abaemdfroto 

*  This  order  should  be  mode  payable  to  tbe  Rev.  Sydney  "bimer.  Her  Msfestgr's 
Inspector  of  Priaons  and  Reformatories,  IS.  PariLsmeat  Saeet,  or  to  snA  parson  as  shall 
be  duly  authorised  by  him  to  receive  the  same. 
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rower  to  remit,  XI.  The  parent,  or  step-parent,  or  the  person  aut'tiorised  hr  th« 
crewtha weeWf  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to   take   proceedings  as  aforesaid, 

£ent™o4' t/ex- ^^y*  time,  apply   to   any  two  juflticea   of   the  peace 

oMd^abuungs  sitting  at  pettr  seaions  for  the  (Uatrict  in  which  such  parent, 
or  step-parent  resides,  or  before  any  diTtsional  police  m^Hstrate  fbr 
any  city  or  borough  rn  which  such  parent  or  step-parent  resides 
or  in  which  aach  Reformatory  is  situate,  for  an  order  to  dimi- 
Dish  the  weekly  sum,  payable  by  sud  parent  under  tBoh  order  as 
aforesud,  or  to  increase  it  to  an  unount  not  exceeding  five 
shillings  per  week,  and  the  justices  or  stipendiary  or  divisional 
police  magistrate,  as  aforesaid,  on  proof  that  the  said  parent  or  step- 
parent, or  the  said  person  so  authorised  to  take  proceedings  as  afore. 
Bud,  have  given  to  each  other,  as  the  ease  may  be,  not  less  then  one 
week's  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  intended  application,  and  of  the 
time  and  place  of  hearing  the  same,  shall'make  full  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  into  the  then  circumstances  and  ability  of  such  parent 
or  step'parent,  and  may  £minub  or  increase  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  sum  payable  by  such  parent  is  they  think  fit,  or  may.release  him 
from  such  payment  altogether,  such  order  to  be  without  prejudice  to 
any  future  order  which  on  any  further  trnquiry  into  the  circumstances 
and  ability  of  the  said  parent  or  step-parent  may  appear  to  be  just 
and  reasonable. 

Proruioiu  In  XII.  In  case  default  be  made  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  in 
r^yrnwit  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  which  may  have  become  payable  by 

such  parent  or  step-parent,  under  any  such  order,  such  sum  of  money 
shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
defendant  by  distress  and  sale  thereof,  and  if  it  shall  iqipear  to  the  said 
justices  on  confession  of  the  defendant  or  otherwise,  or  if  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  warrant  of  distress  in  any  such  case  that  no  suflicient 
goods  of  the  party  agunst  whom  such  warrant  shall  have  been  issued 
can  be  Ibund,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  justices  orm^istratetowhom 


RDch  person,  shell  be  held  to  here  ebicotided  from  tbe  School,  ud  slull  be  lUble  to  and 
peraltlea  h  ere  tn  tbat  cue  made  and  provided. 

Bjr  tbe  17  A  IH  Vict,  c.  61,  tbeae  penaItleeare,comDilttaltoeOM)or  Booee  of  Coirec- 
tlon  wltb  or  wtthont  hard  Ubour,  for  any  period  notexecedlng  tbree  calender  moatbs; 
•Hif  a  powtr  to  neMiMtl  to  Ik*  K^fbreMfery  StM,  w  a  JtrtI  tffntet,  J»r  tkt  /kll 
period  ^Jlv  ftmn. 

I  hm  tbe  honor  to  b^  Sir,  ^ 
Tmir  obedient  Seiruit, 

UENBT  J.  BABTOX, 
Hon.  Sea. 

Ttt  the  Chelrmsa  of  tbe  Fettr  Scedont  of 
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such  return  u  nutde,  or  for  toy  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
Mune  coont^t  ridiiag,  diTisioD,  liberty,  oitj,  Ixvoaght  or  place*  bj  bis 
wamut  as  aforesaid,  to  commit  the  deftndant  to  the  House  of  Gor- 
rection,  or  common  gaolj  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,  unless  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  all  costs  ud  charges  of  the 
distress  and  of  the  commitment  and  conveying  of  the  defendant  to 
prison  (the  amount  thereof  being  asoertained  and  stated  in  such  <»m- 
uitment)  sh^U  be  sooner  pud,  pravUon 

XIII.  Whbebas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the  cue  at  ofltoden 
due  careand  protection  of  Juvenile  Offsnders  discharged  from  Befor.  i!^p^BiSiwwy 
matorySchooISfitahallbe  lawful  for  the  managers  of  any  Beformatorj  ^*'>"*>^' 
School,  [Hrevious  to  making  iftpHcation  for  the  dischai^  of  any  Jn- 
veoile  Offiander  committed  to  such  school|  to  place  such  oflbnder  on 
trial  with  some  person  to  be  named  in  the  license  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, who  shall  be  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of,  and  quali- 
fied to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  anch  offender,  and  to  grant 
to  SQch  offender  a  license  under  their  hands,  or  the  hand  of  any  one 
of  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  redde  with  such  person  fbr 
uiy  term  not  exceediag  twelve  months,  unless  sooner  called  upon  by 
the  said  managers  to  return  to  the  said  school,  and  to  require  such 
offender  to  return  to  the  said  school  at  any  time  during  the  same ; 
and  such  mani^^s  shall  bnng  back  such  offiandw  to  the  said  School 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sidd  term,  provided  that  such  olfender 
shall  not  have  been  previously  discharged  from  the  school  by  order 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  aforesud,  and  any  offendor 
who  shall  abscond  from  such  person  during  such  term,  or  shall 
refuse  to  return  to  the  Reformatory  School  at  the  end  of  such  term 
or  before  the  end  of  the  time,  when  so  required,  shall  be  held  to  have 
absconded  from  the  school,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  In  that 
case  made  and  provided.  Provided  always  that  no  such  offender 
shall  be  so  placed  out  before  the  expiration  of  one  half  of  the  term 
of  detention  to  which  he  was  originally  sentenced.* 

■ToB«r,  Mr.  Burton  WO  an  indebted  for  tbesa  Ftanu,  u  a•edlnBortll>]nptODAl^:— 
BKroBlIATOBT  SCHOOL. 

Dua  S»-^  Boy  of  Uw  name  of  vhohubeen  1&  tlis  SeliDol  fbr 

iM  K  much  ImproTed  u  to  oncoozBge  tbeCoim&lttes  to  Iiope  that  lis 
will  bebara  welt  tf  allowed  to  go  oat  <Ht  trial. 

He  would  go  In  the  flnt  InstanM  fbr  SO  dayi^  which  nuj  be  renewed  ttvta  time  to  time 
under  the  prorliloiu  Of  20,  91  Vlck  c.  26,  until  hii  flnal  dlicharge.  If  bla  condact  U 
■atlatkctoiT,  he  may  be  bound  apprentice  either  to  a  farmer  or  a  toadMrnao;  and  if  after 
being  to  bound  ha  la  golltj'  of  misconduct  Mbre  eomplettng  Ua  iItHiiiiIIi  tmt,  he  naf 
b«  reeommltted  and  recalrad  again  Into  tbs  School. 
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rma^    tar  — Ant  ptrMm  who  itirMtlj  «r  incBreoUyt  witbdnwt  aaj 

y^'pcnon^         penoB  ham  taijmdi  Befomatorj  Sehool  or  laititatioB,  m 

•coniuiig    from  aforesud,  to  which  be  orthehu  beea  flo«ent,oriiidae«i  bim  orh«rto 
t    RefMm&torr  .         ,  .      .  ...  .  . 

Sebooi.  MMOond  thenfcom,  or  who,  knowmg  tmj  joaog  pmoa  to  hare  been 

withdrawn  or  to  have  absconded  from  aaj  mch  School  or  Inititntioii, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  barboor  or  eonoeali  or  aarist  In  eonoaaliiig,  sueb 
yooDgperBOD,  orprereDttum  or  borfromretoniliig'to  ndi  School  or 
Institution,  shall  be  liable  for  anj  saoh  offence  to  a  penalty  oot  ex- 
ceeding Five  Founds,  to  be  recoTored  and  enforced  by  summar;  COD- 
Tiotion  in  the  same  manner  and  ml^ect  to  the  same  prorisioni  and 
ordcn  and  nnder  ^  nme  powers  ai  «nj  penal  or  other  sum  may 
be  enforoed  by  imninary  oonriotlon  nnder  the  Petty  Beunona  Ireland 
Act,  1651. 


The  CommlttcB  eaninUf  reqnest  that  jon  vill  haro  tbe  goodacM  to  make  enquiry  for  • 
Moattoo  for  him  wltli  soma  rwpecUMe  tknaer  or  tnOasiuii,  w  tlw  cm*  imt      ami  If 

poiAli  vUUa  sub  — J   r  — TT  'T  fin  W  nnnHmiHi.  isil  timet 

Ui  egndset  to  ttao  Ctnudttse. 

W«  bai  to  nmln,  dMT  Sir, 
Ton^ftUhftiUf, 

80UTHAHFT0N,  GhAlniun. 
ALWTNE  COMPTOy,  1 
HEHBY  J.  BAltTOX.  | 

FutlcilMO  MfwUni— 

fvont's  mune  and  Tsridenco.  ' 

Bu  been  In  the  Scbool  alnoo 

prerloua  Gmplormeat, 

IM^t,  weW>t,  ud  gmml  taeitpUm. 

Coadoct  la  Sduxd. 

Amonnt  of  Initraetm 

Dlqwiition. 

for  what  Usl  of  Eovloyinattt  nitod. 


aiVOKMATOBT  SCHOOI.. 

CERTIFICATB  OF  LEAVE. 

ThU  li  to  certUIr  that  now  uder  H&tSBM  oC  dstantion  la  tUi 

BaformUory,  la  tUa  day  placed  on  Uonice  with  of 
pumaattotbevmljioastf  tlteSutiite30ASivict.,du;.  H,to  nmsln>Bdeoaaiiw 
with  tbe  aald  nnUl  the  4v  of  ant, 

anleti  prarlooilr  required  lif  oia  to  return  to  tba  School. 
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XV»— Jt  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Her  Majestj's  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  if  he  shall  thluk  fit  to  do  &o,  to  remove  an;  such 
youthful  offender  from  one  Keforniatory  School  to  another  ;  provided 
always  that  such  removal  sliall  not  increase  the  period  for  which 
such  offender  was  sentenced  to  remain  in  a  Reformatory  School — 
and  that  the  same  shall  only  be  to  some  Reformatory, under  the  man- 
agement of  persons  of  the  same  Religious  Profession  as  that  to  which 
he  or  she  might  have  been  originally  committed. 

XVI  —This  Act  shall  not  sxtend  to  England  or  Scotland. 


This  Bill  haa  had  the  most  careful  superviuon,  again  and  agdn 

repeated,  from  those  in  England  and  Ireland,  who,  from  the  study 
of  the  Reformatory  Principle,  and  from  the  close  examination  of 
Befonnatory  E-^tablishments  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  are  best  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  provisions  of  any 
legislative  measure  calculated  to  make  the  Beformatoriea  of  Ireland 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  retiuirenients  of  the  country,  and  calculated 
likewiiie  to  meet  the  wishes,  honeijtly  entertained,  of  every  political 
party,  and  of  each  religious  denomination.  That  is,  whilst  carrying 
out  fulty  and  completely  all  the  sound  and  well  considered  principles 
distinguishing  the  Bcformatory  movement,  care  has  been  taken 
that  there  shall  be  no  opening  to  jobbery  in  the  expenditure  of 
money,  public  or  private,  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  prosely- 
tism  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  relijj^ous  denominations  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided. 
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Thii  Bill  ia  framed  upon  the  provisions  of  the  17th  and  IStb  Vic- 
toria, chapter  66>  and  the  20th  and  Slst  of  Victoria*  chapter  55.  If 
seonres  that  children  shall  be  sent  to  Beformatories  managed  by 
peraoQB  of  their  own  religiona  belief.  It  makes  {ffovii ton  for  proper 
inspection  of  schools.  It  directs  that  there  shall  be  '*  no  waste  of 
human  suffering,"  and  that  children  shall  bare,  should  they  merit  it, 
tickets  of  leave  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentenoesi  and  prondea 
that  cbej  shall  be  sent  out  to  the  care  of  woithj  persons  selected  I7 
managers  of  the  child's  own  fudu 

It  wisely,  in  the  commencement  of  such  a  movement,  confines  the 
powerof  committal  to  a  Beformatorj  to  Judges  at  A8flixes,and  Jnstioei 
at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  to  the  Divisional  Justices  in  Duhlio ;  and  it 
enables  the  ratepayers  to  ruse  funds  for  Beformatorj  iustttntioni, 
should  they  feel  that  their  action  is  advantageous.  The  State  ta  em- 
powered to  defray  the  cost  of  the  young  criminaJs'support.  In  England 
this  sum  is  seven  shillings  per  head  per  week.  In  Ireland  five  abilliDgs 
per  head  per  week  would  be  amply  sufficient  j  indeedj  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Hardwicke  Court,  once  told  ui  that  he  thought  a  Reformatory  in 
England  which  could  not  support  its  boys  at  five  shillings  per  head, 
must  "  have  a  screw  loose  somewhere  !"  Full  authority  is  given  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  remove  the  young  ofibnders  from  particular 
schools  whenever  it  may  be  found  necessary ;  and,  above  ail,  the 
great  principle  of  parental  responsibility  is  declared. 

Parental  responsibility,  however,  must  he,  io  any  Bill,  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  important  points.  Without  this  responsibility,  do 
security  can  be  given  to  the  fHenda  of  the  Reformatory  movement 
that  the  objects  of  the  schools  may  not  be  abused.  The  late  Recorder 
of  Doncaster,  Mr.Hall,  in  his  most  admirable  pamphlet,  Meitray,  telli 
Ufl  that  be  is  "  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  this  refinement  of  wicked 
forethought  in  the  breasts  of  parents,"  which  would  incite  theoi  to 
make  their  children  vicious,  that  they  might  thus  become  the  jove. 
niles  of  the  Penal  School,  and  be  no  longer  a  burthen  to  those  wbo 
should  be  their  guardians  and  nurturers  ;  yet  any  of  the  books  will 
prove  the  blackness  and  foulness  of  parental  wickedness  in  these 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Hall  himself  states,  on  the  authonty  of  the  Btporl 
of  M.  de  Persigny,  that  in  some  of  the  schools  (not  ia  Mettray)  many 
parents  have  given  up  their  children  in  the  hope  of,  them, 
selves,  "  deriving  a  sometimes  criminal  benefit  from  the  improvement 
in  the  c^>aoities  of  their  children  through  educational  treatment." 
He  adds~"  The  French  Government  have  met  this  by  detaining  for 
the  fbll  term  all  young  dittnui  whose  famillei  would  be  likely  to 
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tnake  this  sort  of  profit  of  their  children's  criminality."  And  Mr,  Hallt 
trriting  of  this  parental  crime,  is  of  opinion,  in  vhich  we  most  unhesit- 
atinglj  join,  that,    in  his  country  it  vould  be  ehecked  bj  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  making  the  parents  liable  to  contribute  to  the  nuunten- ' 
anee  of  thor  children  in  the  place  of  edncation."* 

That  the  French,  as  a  peoploj  are  less  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
parental  responsibility  than  ourselv^,  is  admitted ;  and  their  Found- 
ling Hospitals,  and  other  institutions  in  which  children  are  reared, 
even  daring  the  lives  of  the  parents,  openly  and  confessedly,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  GovernmentigiTes  colour  to  the  fact,  were  such 
colour  necessary.   We  have  never  known  a  Frenchman  who  coald— 
we  have  never  read  the  work  of  a  French  author  which  did — ac- 
knowledge the  theory  of  parental  responsibility.   Hence  it  is  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  first  to  last,  in  Report  of  1854, 
does  not  suggest  parental  responsibtli^  as  the  best  means  of  check- 
ing the  further  increase  of  that  «  population  croissante,"  of  which  he 
so  much  complains.    He  does,  it  is  true,  recommend  that  these 
Reformatories  should  be  more  eareftilly  watched  and  inspected.  Be 
does  not  recommend  that  they  should  be  abolished.  .His  chief  remedies 
consists  in  beaureauism,  government  surveillance,  and  attaching  ^e 
schools  to  religious  institutions  ;  and  be  indulges  in  the  hope  diat,  as 
these  juveniles  growinto  youtbs,tfae  pressure  of  their  numbers  upon  the 
funds  and  resources  of  the  schools  may  be  lessened  by  drafting  a  con" 
uderable  portion  of  the  whole  into  various  branches  of  the  military 
service.    M.  de  Perugny  never  contemplates  the  adoption  of  the 
true  remedy— parental  responsibility.   He  knew— at  least  he  bad 
before  him—the  same  evidence  wbich  enabled  Mr.  Hall  to  tell  us  that, 
since  the  rule  of  detuning  for  long  periods  juveniles  whose  parents 
were  suspected  of  having  qaaiyied  them  for  the  school,  in  the  hope  of 
afterwards  profiting  by  the  instruction  which  they  might  receive^ 
"  thtf  e  has  been  a  sensible  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  parents,  in  the  time  of  judgment  being  pronounced,  came  for- 
ward  and  proposed  themselves  to  take  charge  of  their  children, 
instead  of  letting  them  go  to  the  Reformatory  Institution.''t  But 
the  Minister  contents  himself  with  the  old  French  expedient  of  re- 
porters, inspectors,  and  other  officials— forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  fault  was  in  the  mam^ment,  and  not  in  the  principle— 

•  See  Mr.  Hall's  Lecture,  "  Mettray,"  p.p.  54,  55. 
t  Ibid.  p.  34,  Note  h. 
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that  the  weakness  was  in  defective  law,  not  in  the  discipline  of  tbf 
institutions.  That  England  is  exposed  to  these  evils,  arising  from 
the  non-recf^nition  \>J  the  Legislature  of  complete  pur«ita1  respon- 
sibility, and  which  have  brought  upon  France  all  the  chief  embar- 
rudsinents  incident  to  an  increasing  population  of  child  criminals,  bu 
been  already  proved.  But  upon  this  point,  before  we  introduce  the 
important  evidence  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Mist  Curpenter,  and 
others,  given  before  the  Committee  of  1B52,  on  Crimbal  and  Desti- 
tute Juveniles,  we  would  here,  as  preparatory,  insert  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in  bis  speech  deUvered  at  the  Bir. 
mingham  Conference  of  1853.  He  said,  and  his  erideuce  is  valuable 
as  that  of  one  who  has  been  the  most  importaoi  oflBoer  of  a  Urge  gad 
for  more  than  thirty-four  years: — 

"  The  prison  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  prison  which 
receives  otf^nilrTB  from  the  whole  of  that  division  of  the  county 
ot  LancastiT,  contftiniii?  little  less  ihan  5U0,000  inhabitants;  and  it 
i.s  in  my  power  to  ^ay  that  during  the  last  six  months  not  more  than 
fifty-three  juvenile  offende-rs  have  been  committed  to  gaol  for  infrac- 
tions  of  the  law.  But  here  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  addressing 
my.sc]f.  Out  of  these  fifty -three  sent  to  prison,  not  fewer  than  forty- 
four  came  from  homes  and  families  in  wliich  the  fathers  and  mothers 
had  it  in  their  power  tn  provide  effectually  for  the  physical  and  edu- 
cational wants  of  their  children,  as  well  as  for  their  nurture  in  the 
fear  of  the  Iiord.  It  is  a  fact  lhat  out  of  these  fifty-three  ohildren 
so  committed,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty-four  whose  family 
earnings  exceeded  thirty  shillings  per  week.  In  some  instances  the 
earniufr't  of  parents  and  children — which  should  go  into  one  common 
purse  belonging  to  that  home — in  some  cases  the  earnings  amounted 
to  fifty  8hilling.t  per  week  ;  in  other  cases  to  twenty-five  shillings  per 
wei'k  ;  anil  in  otliers  to  not  less  than  five  pounds  weekly.  Need  I 
tell  you  any  more  in  urginj^  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  these 
proHigiite,  careless,  and  neglectful  parents  provide  for  the  education 
necessary  to  restore  their  erring  children  ?  I  could  Show  you  io* 
stances  of  this  extraordinary  neglect,  combined,  often,  with  extraor- 
dinary brutjility.  It  is  known  to  several  persons.  Members*  of  Par- 
liament, here  present,  from  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  that 
men  whose  earnings  were  about  thirty  shillings  per  week  frequently 
sp'  nd  tUe  greater  part  in  purchasing  intoxicating  drinks  and  in  de- 
bauchery. Thi'se  men  come  home,  and  treat  their  children  and  their 
wives  with  a  violence  which  I  cannot  .describe.  A  man  of  this  sort 
wpnt  home,  inflated  with  drink,  took  hold  of  his  ohildren,  and  threw 
them  into  the  canal.  1  could  burdly  believe  the  statement  when 
made  by  one  of  those  children,  but  1  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  was  literally  true.  One  of  those  children,  who  was  driven 
into  repeated  crime  by  this  Infamous  father,  was  at  last  sentenced  to 
transportation,  but  happily  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Turner,  at  that  admirable  institution  at  Red  Hill.    The  younger 
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lirotb«r  of  that  unfortunate  child  will.  I  hope,  be  placed,  within  a 
very  short  time,  under  the  carts  of  Mirs  Carpenter,  at  Kingswood. 
It  wai  only  last  week  that  two  children  were  committed  for  the  first 
time,  charged  with  a  very  trifling  offence.  They  tuld  me  that  their 
father  kept  two  cow.«,  the  milk  from  whiuh  he  sold  ;  tli-it  he  was  wi>ll 
employed,  and  that  his  earnings  were  auflicient  to  maintain  his  family 
in  great  comfort.  And  these  two  hoys— owing  to  the  deplorable 
strike  that  has  taken  place  in  my  town — were  actually  turneil  out  of 
doors  by  their  fiither.  They  were  told,  in  plain  terms,  if  they  could 
nor  bring  anything  in,  they  should  not  come  there.  Upon  a  certain 
occasion,  whfin  addressing  my  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  chapel,  I 
dwelt  upon  the  great  question  of  parental  responsibility.  One  of  my 
hearers  seat  fur  me  next  day  to  complain  that,  although  he  had  done 
his  best  for  his  child,  he  was  afraid  he  would  turn  out  had.  He  said 
he  had  done  all  he  could ;  he  had  even  turned  him  oat  of  doorSi  but 
he  was  no  better  !"* 

Mr.  Clay  remarks,  that  although  this  parent  had  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  moral  oondnet  of  a  child  should  be,  he  proved  by  his 
threat  of  tnriung  the  boy  out  of  doors  that  he  had  no  idea  of  PAmr- 
TAi.  Responsibilitt.  If,  however,  a  Reformatory  Institution  had 
been  established  in  Prestonj  upon  the  principle  of  Mettray,  Red 
HilU  or,  alas  t  that  we  should  write  it,  that  which,  after  thirty 
years  of  admitted  utility,  was  elated  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  the 
father  would  have  been  entitled  to  send  his  son  to  that  institution 
upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for  his  support.  Establishments  of  this 
class  are,  amongst  others,  those  for  whioh  the  youthful  Offenders'  Act 
provides ;  had  this  Act  been  earlier  Law,  Hr.  Clay  would  never 
have  been  driven  to  deplore  the  hopeless  impotency  fur  good  which 
the  despairing  father  evinced,  when  expressing  -a  determination  to 
cast  his  child  upon  that  "stony-hearted  step-mother" — the  street. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Mii«B 
Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  is  folly  with  us  npon  the  subject  of 
Parental  Responsibility;  it  is  in  evidence,  founded  upon  prae. 
tical  experience,  and  far  above  that  knowledge  which  is  derived  only 
through  "the  spectacles  of  books."  Every  man  who  knows  the 
history  of  the  movement  should  be  acquainted  with  these  theories  ; 
from  their  complete  adoption  must  the  success  of  the  Reformatury 
Institutions  spring  ;  from  the  ignorance  of  them  dots  tlie  increase 
of  juvenile  committals  arise  in  France. — from  the  ignorance  of  tlieui 
have  vast  charges  been  entailed  upon  these  Kiog<lom8 ;  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  legislature  to  acknowledge  Parental  Respoo- 


*  .See  *'  Rejiort  of  the  Procedings  of  the  Second  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  l*it'vt>iitive  and  Reformatory  Schools, 
Held  at  Birmingham,  Deoemliu-  2(>th,  1&33."  pp.  75-73. 
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sibility  has  Mr.  Frederic  HUl  been  forced  to  write—"  The  expeoce 
of  our  present  system  is  enormoas,  we  commit  and  recomnut,esA 
reoommittal  Imng  a  certun  cause  of  increased  fotnre  ezpenoe,  as  the 
culprit  is  but  hardened  in  vice  by  contact  with  hia  fellows.  From 
a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1853,  on  the  moUoa  of 
Sir  John  PaUngtonf  of  the  nnmber  o£  criminals  not  ezceadii^  H 
years  of  age  committed  to  prison  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  we 
learn  that  in  1650  the  total  number  of  these  juvenile  offenders  wu 
7)070.  Of  these  about  three^tenttis  wore  under  13  years  of  age  i 
and  of  757,  under  16  years  of  agei  and  rematnti^  in  prison  on  the 
1st  November,  1851,  205  had  been  imprisoned  once  befwe,  90  twioa» 
49  three  times,  and  85  four  times  or  oftener ;  4fi  wm  illegitimit^ 
S29  had  lost  one  parent,  )0S  were  orphans,  327  were  unable  to  read. 
554  had  no  trade  or  occupation.  Had  these  children  been  commit, 
ted  to  some  Beforipatory  School,  we  might,  we  would,  have  beea 
spared  the  increased  expenditare  on  tiirir  committal,  and  they  wonfat 
have  become  good  and  virtuous  rather  than  more  deternunedly 
vicious."  Without  this  Parental  Be^ontnlity  the  movement  ia 
France  or  England  must  become  a  fiuhire  in  jti  omudnnon,  as  it 
would  be  a  blunder  in.  its  inception. 

We  are  not  contending  that  poor  parents  shoold  rear  np  thrir 
children  as  if  they  were  the  offiipriDg  of  a  higher  class  in  the  comma- 
nity — Ood  knows  the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  reared,  they  are, 
as  Gbarlea  Lamb  said,  **  draggad  up  j  and  if,  from  the  foul  and  reek* 
ing  slum  of  the  city  lane  some  poor  human  soul  should  be  snatched 
and  placed  before  the  Magistrate  to  appal  him  by  ignorance  and 
squalor,  we  would  not  visit  the  crimes  of  that  child  upon  the  child, 
but  upon  the  parents— and  sad  as  it  may  be  to  tell,  yet  such  is  the 
truth— hundreds  of  children  are  yearly  brought  before  the  Magis- 
trates and  Judges  who  are  in  this  wretched  condition,  because  their 
parents,  for  their  own  vicious  ends,  teach,  encoor^,  and  desire 
that  thdr  ohildrm  should  continue  in  these  unfiil  or  erimind 
courses. 

We  have  stated  that  children,  both  whose  parents  are  living,  art 

frequently  arrested  by  the  Fotioe,  and  we  have  recorded  this  fact  as 
it  proves  that  natural  affection  is  often  unknown  amongst  tliis  cUs^ 
wlukt  every  evil  passion  and  habit  u  fostered  for  the  advaot^  of 
a  parent,  vicious,  base,  yet  fVilly  able,  if  compelled  by  law, 
to  support  those  children.  That  there  are  parents  wicked  enough  to 
trade  upon  the  crime  of  their  children,  nay,  to  compel  them  to  steal, 
or  starve  is  well,  and  fully  proved— as,  likewise,  that  these  parents 
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under  the  recent  state  of  our  law  could  eticape  withoat  punishment 
and  whilst  fully  able  to  Bupport  their  children,  these  children, 
when  in  prison,  became  a  burthen  to  the  country..  Sneh  it 
now  the  case  in  Ireland.  Mias  Carpeuter,  when  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Javeniles,  in 
1S52,  expressed  her  opinion,  that  altboogb  very  few  parents  of 
criminal  joTeniles  were  of  character  sufiSoieDtly  trusted  to  bo 
able  to  furnish  satisfactory  recognizances  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  offspring,  yet  she  stated  the  parent  would  very  frequently  be 
able,  if  compelled,  to  pa;  towards  the  maintenaaoe  of  his  childrea. 
**  Among  the  oaiec  that  I  have  known,  there  have  been  very  fbw, 
where  it  has  been  absolute  poverty  wluch  has  been  the  oanse  of  crime. 
I  received  a  paper  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olay,  of  Preston  Gaol,  last 
summer*  giving  me  the  particulars  of  all  the  juvenile  criminals  in 
the  gaoU  in  the  month  of  August,  and  I  was  pwfectly  startled  to 
find  that  in  all  cases  but  one,  the  family  was  in  the  receipt  of  two  or 
three,  or  even  more  ponods  a  week,  in  wages."* 

The  late  Mr.  Q.  A.  A'Beckett.  the  Magistrate  of  the  Southwark 
Police  Court,  was  of  oiHoion  that  parents  should  be  held  liable  fbr 
the  support  of  theb  children*  who  might  be  sent  to  prison — the  more 
so,  because  in  "  many  cases  U>e  delinqnoiey  of  children  is  caused,  not 
sinply  by  the  n^lect  of  proper  training,  but  by  the  actual  instiga- 
tion of  the  parents  themselves."  Mr,  A'Beckett  also  stated,  that  a 
strong  disposition  prevails  on  the  part  of  parents  to  get  rid  of  their 
vicious  children  by  having  them  placed  in  asylums  or  prisons— 
but  when  asked  if  they  will  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
ttiey  generally  say  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  although  from  enquiry 
it  has  been  found*  that  they  were  fully  competent,  if  compelled  by 
law.  He  referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  women,  having  a  son  not 
twelve  years  old,  had  married  a  second  time.  This  boy  was  brought 
before  Mr.  A'Beckett,  charged  by  his  own  sister,  bis  mother,  and 
his  father-in-law,  with  stealing  some  money,  placed  by  them  in  an 
open  desk  in  an  open  room,  and  within  the  boy's  reach*  although  thoy 
knew  be  bad  been  a  thief  during  the  four  preceding  years.  The 
three  elder  members  of  the  family  were  most  anxious  that  the  boy 
should  be  sent  to  trial  for  stealing  the  money,  and  were  extremely 
annoyed*  when  Mr.  A'Beckett,  deeming  the  evidence  iiuuffident* 

*  See  Misa  Carpenter's  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
and  Destitute  Juveniles,  Q.  978- 
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refused  to  commit  him.  The  father  expressed  a  wuh  that  the  boj 
might  be  placed  in  an  asylum  bot  when  asked  what  he  could  pay  for 
bis  lapport  l^tn,  replied,  nothu^.  Yet  Mr.  A'Beckett  diseorared 
that  this  maa  was  a  glore-makfr,  with  conatant  emplo;m«nt  for  trim- 
self,  his  vife  and  daaghter.ta-Iaw,  who  werew^  dressed;  indb 
the  window  of  their  housej  the  magistrate  saw  a  notice,  "  Additional 
Hands  Wanted."  The  fatber-in-law  refused  to  admit  the  boj,  on 
bis  return  from  the  Police  Office,  and  throogb  Mr.  A'Beckett's  in- 
terposition he  was  received  into  the  work-bouse.* 

Mr.  Recorder  'Bill,  from  his  great  experience  in  criminal  conrti, 
whether  as  Counsel  or  as  Judge,  has  bad  most  indispntable  means  of 
forming  opinions  most  worthy  of  the  deepest  and  closest  attentioD. 
He  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  would  eodeaTour  to  make  the 
parent  accountable  for  the  support  of  the  child  whilst  in  prison  ;  and 
when  asked  if  he  considered  that  the  parent  shonld  be  compelled  to 
support  his  children  in  the  School  when  two,  or  more,  had  become 
criminal,  he  replied  that  he  would  so  compel  him;  because,  in  all 
probability,  the  greater  the  nnmher  of  children  becoming  Ticioan,  the 
g  reater  would  be  the  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  parents  ;  and  if 
the  matter  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  he  would  not 
of  course,  direct  the  parent  to  perform  imposribUities,  and  yet  the 
parent  could  be  made  to  feel  that  if  he  forgot  the  duties  of  his  state, 
society  should  not  be  burthened  by  the  maintenance  of  those  whom 
he  13  bound  to  gmde,  and  teach,  and  foster.    So  strongly,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Hill  impressed  with  the  results  to  be  realized  by  a  law  of  Parental 
Responsibility,  that  when  asked  if  he  would  expect  a  parent  to  pay 
£24  a  year  for  three  children  in  a  Reformatory  School,  be  made  this 
emphatic  declaration — **  I  know  an  instance  at  Bristol  of  a  man  who 
is  earning  most  exceltent  wages  as  a  skilled  workman,  a  painter,  by 
which  he  would  be  able  to  hew  that  expence,  if  yon  could  bri^  a 
sufficient  compulsion  of  law  upon  him  to  do  it ;  bat  I  will  candidly 
confess  that  that  would  be  the  difficulty  of  the  case;  still  I  think  it 
is  so  important  to  force  from  the  parent  all  that  you  can  obtain  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  contribute  to  the  subMstanra  of  his  child, 
that  I,  for  my  own  part,  would  put  a  machinery  in  operation  to 
eflbct  this  object,  althoogh  it  shotdd  i^sorb  all  the  receipts.  Zawaa 

*  See  Mr,  A3eckett's  evidence  before  the  Committee,  S078, 
2060^3081. 
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to  my  that  I  wouid  iiiew  m  muck  fjtpmu  to  get  2$.  a  week  frum  a 
parent  loAo  had  negiteted  hi$  ehUdt  a*  vsould  cost  2t.  on  the  enforce- 
ment."* 

Bj  tlie  Act  pusBcd  in  1654,  vbieb,  althongh  **  fathered"  hj 
Lord  Palmerflton  and  Mr.  Fitzruj,  owed  its  introdnction,  and  more 
than  its  iotrodaction,  to  Mr.  Adderlej,  parents  are  now  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  criminal  offspring,  and  thus  one 
step  is  taken  towards  checking  tbe  eril  of  which  Mr.  Hill  complained, 
when  he  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  law*  as  it  was  in  1653, 
operated,  in  man;  cases,  to  enable  a  parent,  when  his  child  could  not 
be  made  to  contribute  to  tbe  support  of  the  family,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  nudntenance  of  the  child,  b;  pwmitUng,  or  inoitiog  it 
to  crime.t 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  who  was,  when  examined,  a  Poor 

Law  Commissioner  for  Ireland,  was  complete!/  in  support  of 
Parbmtal  BaapoNsmLiTT.  He  considered  that  full  power  sbould 
be  ^ven  to  the  H^^strates  to  compel  the  parent,  by  civil  process,  to 
support  hit  child  in  prison,  or  in  the  School — uid  he  was  desirous 
that  fhe  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  shodld  be  recoverable  by  as 
sumnaary  a  mode  as  that  now  employed  in  cases  of  desertion.  Mr. 
Ball  was,  he  stated,  induced  to  advance  these  opinions  in  support  of 
Pakxmtal  Besfohiibilitt,  and  Beformatories,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  good  effects  of  work-house  schools,  where  the  number  of  chil- 
dren was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  master  from  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  lus  time  to  each  of  his  pupils.  These,  it  is  true,  were  but  un- 
fair  examples  of  what  the  Beformatory  School,  properly  understood, 
can  accomplish  ;  yet  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ball  and  by  Mr.  Senior, 
that  of  65  boys  sent  from  the  Dangan  Workhouse  school,  31  had  been 
traced,  and  of  all  these  a  satisfactory  account  had  been  obtained,  and 
they  were  earning  good  wages.  Of  300  who  had '  been  discharged 
from  the  Ballinrobe  Workhouse,  the  greater  namber  were  fally  em- 
ployed, and  ohiy  30  had  returned  upon  the  Union.  Of  theboys  who 
had  been  taught  trades,  16  tailors,  6  bakers,  and  I  shoemaker,  readily 
obtuned  situations  ;  whilst  in  the  Union  of  Westport,  a  Union  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Bate  in  Aid,  during  tfae  nine  months 

*  See  Mr.  Hill's  evidence  before  the  Committee,  5S8,  539, 

540,541,542. 
I  See  his  evidence,  Q.  543. 
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from  September  1H61,  to  Juae  1853,  60  jouag  womm  and  SO  ;f«iiiig 
men  had  b«ea  taken  from  the  workhoiue  and  employed  at  wrTants, 
From  tbe»(  and  other  fiwts.  Mr.  Ball  was  satisfied  that  BeflviDf 
tory  Schools  were  required,  and  would  be  found  of  the  very  bigbett 
advantage  in  Ireland.  To  oarr;  out  these  adTaotages,  he  was  of 
ofHnton  that  the  magistrates  should  have  power  to  commit  criminil 
or  neglected  children  to  prison  for  more  lengthened  pwiods  than  the 
law  allows,  and.'that  the  imprisonment  should  be  spent*  not  in  theQao| 
where  it  becomes  injurious,  but  in  the  Reformatory  where  it  is  of  llie 
first  and  most  proved  advantage.*  Mr.  Ball  would  also  give  the 
magistrate's  power  to  eontmit  the  child  until  he  had  arrived  at  a  eer. 
t^  age,  unless  his  parents  oould  prove  tbdr  ability  and  wtUii^eii 
to  rear  him  in  honest  courses  for  the  Aiture ;  or  until  they  ooild 
give  guarantees  and  securities  from  third  partiei  for  this  willingiMM 
and  ability. 

As  we  shall*  however,  afterwards  find,  these  are  the  exeeptieul 
cases,  as  the  Workhouse  ia  generally  calculated,  equally  with  the 
gaol,  to  render  the  boy,  if  innocent  depraved,  aod  if  vicioiu,  only  the 
more  hardened.  By  the  Reformatory  School,  su^orted  in  its  werk- 
Ing  by  the  eoactmeot  of  Paebmtai.  Buspohsiklitt,  can  this 
amendment  alone  be  secured.  Without  the  latter  ii^redient  half  the 
benefit  of  the  system  would  be  jeopardized.  As  Mr.  Hill  most  truly 
said  (when  requested,  by  the  Committee  of  1862,  to  state  if  be  cod- 
sidered  Parental  Responsibility,  of  first  importance) — *'  I  considerit 
highly  advisable,  I  do  not  consider  it  essential,  aod  if  some  compe- 
tent authority  should  say  to  me,  '  you  shall  have  a  Reformatory 
School,  but  I  will  not  consent  to  this  principle  of  charging  the 
parents,'  I  would  accept  the  Reformatory  School,  although  I  should 
think  the  system  sadly  mutilated  for  want  of  that  limb." 

To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformatory 
Movement  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  thia  poiutof 
Parental  Responsibility,  but  it  appears,  unfortunately,  that  in  these 
Kingdoms  the  persons  who  understand  the  question  are,  however  in. 
flnential  in  position  and  intellect,  very  fow  in  number.  If  further 
proof  of  this  fact  were  necessary,  we  need  only  refer  to  Mr.  Adder- 
ley's  Bill,  introduced  in  June  Iu54,  by  Lord  Palmerstou  and  Mr, 

•  See  Mr.  Bait's  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Q.Q.  9880, 38e8< 
3889,  3897,  3898,  3904,  8906,  3907. 
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FiUroy.  The  Birmingbam  Gonfiffences  of  1851  and  1853  had  shown 
whftt  the  real  merit  of  the  principle  vas  ;  Prize  Essays  and  Judgu*" 
Charges  bad  giveo  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  vhich  the  principle 
waa  held  ;  the  Report  and  Erideace  of  the  Committee  on  Oriminal 
andDestitute  Juveoilei  of  1852  had,  one  might  suppose,  exhausted  all 
the  knowledge  obtainable  on  the  Babject,;et  Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  was 
grudgingly  passed,  let  it  be  rememberedj  merely  as  an  experiment. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  admitting  all  that  we  have  stated  to  be  true, 
where  wUl  yon,  in  Ireland,  be  able  to  obtain  any  contribution  from  the 
parents  of  juvenile  offenders  towards  their  support  in  the  Reforma- 
tory ?  To  this  we  answer,  give  the  power.  If  the  money  cannot  be 
obtained,  no  harm  is  done ;  if  no  power  of  suing  were  given  in  the 
Act,  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  parents^  even  should  any  be 
able  to  pay.  But  we  by  no  means  admit  that  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay.  In  many  cases  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  an  active,  able,  Irish 
inspector,  knowing  the  people  thoroughly,  could  (as  tiie  Rev.  Sydocj 
Turner  does  in  England)  discover  very  large  ability  to  pay,  covered 
bj  great  evident  porerty,  and  much  concealed  roguery. 

How,'it  may  be  asked,  should  a  Refbrmatory  be  worked  ?  Throi^ 
the  Vmdness  of  Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court, 
Qlouoester,  we  are  enabled  to  answer.  He  writes  as  follows  referring 
to  himself  md  Mr.  Bengongh  : — 

*<In  March,  1852,  we  commenced  with  three  boys  from  a  distant 
part  of  England.  AH  had  been  frequently  previooslj  convicted ;  all 
were  in  weu  health;  none  of  them  could  handle  a  spade.  From  time  to 
time  we  added  another  and  another,  as  we  found  that  we  had  gained 
some  influence  over  those  already  in  hand  ;  but,  as  we  were  uncer- 
tain what  our  increase  would  l>e,  we  could  only  for  the  6rst  year  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  one  acre,  the  produce  of  which,  of  course, 
assisted  but  little  in  the  diminution  of  our  expenses.  Last  winter, 
however,  though  several  of  our  boys  were  scarcely  up  to  bard  work, 
we  ventured  on  six  acres.  Our  land— an  extremely  stiff  blue  clay, 
which  had  never  been  even  deeply  ploughed — was  hard  for  small  and 
light  boys  to  dig — much  harder,  of  course,  than  it  is  ever  likely  ever 
to  be  agwn;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  of  this 
year  bear  good  testimony  to  the  effects  of  spade  husbandry.  We 
nave  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand,  and  probably  should  have  done 
wisely  bad  we  taken  more.  Next  year  we  hope  to  increase  it  consi- 
derably. 

In  the  last  spring,  as  our  appeal  to  the  county  was  liberally  an- 
swered, we  increased  our  buiuungi,  which  now  oonnst  of  a  cottage 
for  the  bailiff  (not  being  fond  of  long  names,  we  prefer  the  term 
bailiff— meaning  Mm  to  whom  something  is  given  in  charge—  to  that 
of  superintendent)  and  bis  family.     We  Gave  two  rooms  for  the 
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srhoolinasteri  and  we  have  school  room  and  l>ed  room  for  twmtj 
boys.  We  have  a  carpenter**  shop*  pigsties  for  at  present  sixteen 
pi^s,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pg- 
sties  and  a  barn.  But»  should  any  one  come  to  visit  ns,  tfaej  miut 
not  hope  to  see  a  rann  of  ImildingB  of  a  high  class  of  architecture. 
The  dwellings  of  the  bailiff,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  bnjs  are  of 
the  chewiest  and  plainest  style  of  Ubonrers*  cnttaRvs ;  the  carpen. 
ter's  shop,  pigsties,  and  cowhouses,  and  the  future  barn,  are  built  by 
the  batlifF  and  the  boys  of  the  refuse  ^Ubs  of  the  saw  mills,  patched 
together  as  they  can.  They  answer  the  required  purpose  is  shclter> 
ing  the  cows,  pigs,  ftc.»  and  we  wish  not  to  have  more-  We  M 
most  strongly  that  though  it  is  of  great  importance  that  childreo 
who  have  erred  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recovering  themselves, 
yet  feel  equally  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  inju»tice  that  those  children 
who  hare  nnhappily  fallen  into  sin  should  be  placed  into  a  position 
which  those  who  have  been  honest  cannot  attain  to  ;  and  we  think 
oorselves  fortunate  in  having  found  a  bailiff  who  appears  to  agree 
with  us  that  conrerting  unfortunate  boys  into  good  labourers  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  exciting  the  admiration  of  a  casual  visitor. 

The  whole  of  our  buildings  cost  about  £250,  and  they  are  of  snch 
a  construction  that,  should  tlie  school  be  given  up,  they  would  be 
at  any  time  convertible  into  labourers*  cottages,  which  would  bring 


e  other  expenses— including  fnrnitnre*  master's  salaries,  main- 
tenance, clothing,  and*  in  fact*  every  cost  for  18  mouths — amount  to 
about  ^400  }  but  on  going  over  the  stock  with  a  valuer,  whose  strict 
honesty  I  can  depend  upon,  the  3  cows  and  16  pigs  wer«  valued  at 
selling  price  at  £36  I8s.  ;  the  crops  then  on  the  ground,  biestdes 
what  had  been  consumed,  at  £77 ;  and  furniture  and  sundries,  at 
£57  Sf.  6d. ;  making  a  total  stock  in  hand  of  £171  Is.  6d. ;  and 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  to  £230  for  the  18  months,  or  a  little  more 
than  £11  per  head  total  expense  for  the  12  months.  This,  we  allow, 
appears  high  at  first  sight,  but  when  we  consider  that  it  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  inexperience  and  consequent  alterations  of  our  first 
start,  and  also  that  in  our  first  year  we  cropped  only  one  acre,  aod 
in  our  second  year  only  six,  and  that  some  labour  and  time  has  been 
expended  in  building  our  sheds,  deep  digging  (for  the  first  time)  our 
land,  draining  some  part  of  it  (all  done  by  the  bailiff  and  the  boys), 
and  in  generally  preparii^  our  land  and  ourselves  for  future  labour, 
we  may  hope  for  the  future  oar  expenses  will  be  materially  dimi- 
nished. 

Annexed  is  the  balance-sheet  for  the  two  years ;  the  mana^rs 
making  up  uiy  deficiencies  in  the  subseriptioDS.  There  la  a 
very  soudl  balance  lefl  ia  hand. 
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£  8. 

Salary   47  1 

Food   229  0 

Clothing   59  11 

Furnitare —  ioclud- 
ing  Work  done  by 
the  Carpenter  at 
Hardwicke  Oourt, 
estimated  at  ^3...    69  17 

Sundries  —  includ- 
ing Fuel,  Light, 
Washing,  &c.          109  19 

Farm  — including 

Tatue  of  manure  ta- 
ken to,  tahour,  &o.  142  17 

Balance  in  hand   1  12 


d. 
0 


9* 


£6eo  0  s| 


Ca. 

Sabacriptioos   IIS   £  4 

Paid  for  boys   28  17  0 

Committee  and  Hi^ 

nagers   509   0  0 

Farm  Produce   9  17  11^ 


Ji660   0  3^ 


The  sleeping  room  for  twenty  boys  allows  only  a  space  of  about 
three  feet  by  six.  for  each,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  down  the  centre 
of  the  room — little  more  than  just  room  for  their  hnmmocks,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  straw-stuffed  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  blanket,  and 
a  counterpane. 

The  School  and  day  room  will  only  just  accommodate  the  s&me 
number ;  and  the  only  other  buildings  (except  the  wooden  cattle 
sheds,  &c.,  erected  by  the  bailiff  and  boys)  ore  a  cottage  for  the  bailiff 
and  hifl  family,  two  small  rooms  for  the  master,  all  communicating 
with  the  daT  rooni  and  dormitory  of  the  boys,  a  small  dairy,  and  the 
two  cells  alluded  to  before. 

The  dietary  consUts  of  sktm-milk,  bread  (aboat  ten  oanees  at  each 
meal,  of  which  it  forms  the  mwn  part),  vegetables,  rice,  cheese, 
soil*),  meat  in  small  quantities  three  times  a  week  (about  four  ounces, 
cooKfd,  to  each  boy),  and  occasionally  about  ba)f-a-ptnt  of  common 
cider,  and  a  litile  tea  and  Imtter  on  Sundays. 

The  School  drens  is  a  i^iiit  of  chord,  the  jacket  replaced  on  work- 
ing days  by  a  short  smoeic  of  duck,  worn  over  the  sleeve  waist- 
coat. 

The  day's  work,  except  during  the  darkest  months  of  winter,  when 
it  is  rather  shorter,  begint  at  half  past  six,  half  an  hour  being  al- 
lowed for  rinlng,  makii)g  btsd.s,  &c.,  and  ends  at  five,  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  being  deducted  for  meals  and  morning  prayers.  The 
main  emplo)rnient  is  digging  (for  which  the  spade  is  found  generally, 
though  not  easy  as  the  fork,  the  most  thoroughly  efl^cicnt  imple- 
ment), and  other  ordinary  agricultural  labour.  Some  of  the  boys 
Are  employed  in  feeding,  &c.,  the  three  cowa  and  the  pigs,  or  in 
work  about  the  hoube,  assisting  in  the  cooking  or  other  ways.  One 
who  knew  a  little  of  that  trade  before  he  came,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  tailor  ;  and  all  are  t.iught,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  mak- 
ing of  common  rough  baskets,  and  knitting  common  worsted  stock- 
ings. 
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To  encour^e  those  who  are  inclined  to  work  well,  and  to  secure 
general  good  conduct,  a  scale  of  rewards  has  been  adopted  (on  tbe 
plan  pursued  at  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  at  Ked 
Hill,)  not  exceeding  in  the  highest  instance,  sixpence  a  weekj  and 
subject  to  deductions  for  infraction  of  my  of  the  School  rules:  the 
amount  so  earned  being  put  to  the  boy's  credit,  or  pud  in  goodt,  or 
additional  luxurieg  ai  rMoli.  The  degree  uf  their  diligence  is  mei- 
Bured  by  the  bailiff,  as  it  has  been  found  difficult,  as  jet,  to  orguuse 
an  efficient  sjatem  of  piece-working,  owing  partlj  to  the  ignmnce  is 
using  their  tools  shown  when  they  6r>t  come. 

To  show  the  atnonnt  of  work  which  the^  are  capable  of  perfomu 
in^,  annexed  Is  a  return  of  lands  cropped  in  the  last  two  Tears*  frran 
Hichaelmaa,  1852.  It  should  be  first  remarked  that,  at  that  period, 
less  than  one  acre  of  the  whole  quantity  had  erer  been  dug  at  all ; 
the  rest,  a  stiff  blue  clay,  had  never  been  even  deeply  ploughed,  and 
was  very  foul ;  and  that  autumn,  from  its  excessive  wetness,  wu 
ezceediiwly  unfavourable  for  working  any  land  at  all.  In  that  first 
season,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  varied  from  nine  to  twelve; 
with  their  help  the  bailiff  put  in  and  harreited  the  foUowii^ 
crops : — 

B.  F. 
0  I 

S  9| 

8  37 


A. 

Beans   1 

Wheat   1 

Cabbage   0 

Swedes  1  « 

Parsnips  J 

Potatoes  and  Turnips  0 

Mangold  Wurzel   0 

Leaving  Fallow  l  q 
dug  over  j 


0  lA 

3  28 
2  124 

8  17 


Prodace  25  Bosheb. 

«  58  « 

"   2280  Plant! 

4^  Tons. 


"    3}  Bags. 


I  Ton. 
nU. 


6   0  0 


In  the  present  season,  unce  Hichaelnas,  1853,  the  Relent  num- 
ber has  been  about  fifteen ;  with  their  help  he  baa  or  will  be  able  to 
crop  with—  • 


A. 

m.  p. 
3  37A 

0  0 

0  0 

0  37 

3  0 

3  17 

I  37 

3  811 

besides  having  drained  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  depth  of  fonr 

feet. 

This  system  of  training  fits  the  boys,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  for 
useful  labourers  on  a  farm.  This  is  what  the  managers  now  hope  to 
make  of  them,  their  design  being  to  bind  them  tocareftil  ftrmen  for 
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*  term  of  jeKn,  receiving  them  back  into  the  School  if  the;  do  not 
give  Mtisfaction  upon  trial.  They  are  generally  fit  to  go  out,  if  pre- 
•ent  experience  can  be  relied  on,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  or 
tiro  years.  In  a  few  instances  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  they 
might  be  safely  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends,  who,  though  they 
had  abandoned  them  before,  are  sometimea  willing  and  ready  to  ri' 
ceire  and  provide  for  them,  when  they  see  the  change  which  a  resi- 
deoce  in  the  School  has  worked  upon  them.  But  in  general  this 
seems  unadvisable  ;  and  the  power  which  the  managers  insist  upon 
having  of  disposing  entirely  of  the  boys,  even  to  the  point  ot  sending 
them  if  neceeaary  to  the  Ooloniee  (aa  they  at  first  contemplated,  be- 
fbre  labour  became  so  valuable  as  It  is  now)  operates,  even  if  not 
carried  into  effect,  as  a  very  salutary  check  on  the  desire  both  of 
parents  and  childrcvi  for  admission  mto  the  School. 

Tba  qnantity  of  land  required  ve  find  to  be  about  half  an  acre  (of 
stiff  clay]  to  a  boy.  but  after  it  baa  been  well  dug  for  some  years  It 
will  become  lighter,  and  they  can  do  more. 

Our  staff  consists  of  Mr.  Bengough  and  myiielf  as  managers.  He 
lives  12  miles  from  the  school ;  I  about  one.  He  comes  and  spends 
a  few  days  with  me  now  and  then  (alas  I  very  rarely).  I,  when  X 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  (very  rarely  also),  go  over  and  look 
at  the  boys  working,  and  have  a  chat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
think  that  I  devote  on  an  average  four  hours  a  week  to  looking  on 
and  chatting.    Such  are  our  arduous  labours. 

The  bailiff  is  a  farmer  used  to  superinten<Ung  workpeople,  who 
does  not  treat  the  boys  as  a  warder  would  do,  according  to  strict 
rule,  for  any  deviation  from  which  he  is  liable  to  be  compluned  of 
to  the  Visiting  Magistrates,  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and 
weighing  out  a  certain  amount  of  food ;  but  be  treats  them  exactly 
as  experience  has  taught  him  to  treat  his  own  workpeople,  or  his 
own  children,  exacting  what  labour  he  sees  that  each  can  do,  and 
nvii^  to  each  what  food  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
hard-Working  condition.  We  certainly  are  fortunate  in  our  bailiff. 
He  has  a  mild  gentle  manner,  with  undeniable  firmness.  He  will 
readily  give  us  his  opinion,  which  is  usually  worth  having;  but 
ho  viil  strictly  obey  our  orders;  and,  above  all,  hia  heart  is  in  it. 
A  great  part  of  the  ease  of  uur  succeaii  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  our  finding  so  good  a  bailiff  But  in  these  days,  when  farming 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  large  capital,  there  is  many  a  man  to 
be  found  with  good  plain  education,  good  practical  knowledge,  and 
good  feeling,  but  with  too  small  a  capital  to  farm. 

The  next  person  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  this  I  confess  h  a  difficult 
office  to  till.  We  can  find  many  schoolmasters  who  will  take  the 
entire  cuinmand  of  a  school,  and  will  cram  their  pupils  so  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  most  fastidious  examiner.  But  to  find  a  man 
who  will  teach  for  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day — so  short  a  time  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  make  them  great  scholars,  fit  to  make  a 
ahow  of;  who  can  in  fact  believe  and  feel  that  the  converting  the 
pests  of  society  into  good  Christians  ia  as  useful  and  as  honourable 
an  occupation  as  that  of  giving  ploughboys  a  correct  knowlerlge  of 
the  position  of  the  antarctic  circle ;  who  has  in  fact  not  mer»y  a 
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clever  head  but  a  ftond  heart,  and  that  heart  in  this  vorkt  is  as  jet  ft 
difficult  p(>rbon  to  find.  Still  [  believe  that  ere  long  the  demand  will 
create  a  supply.  Man^  a  lad  in  our  training  schoola  u  noable  to 
pass  the  high  exainination  required,  and  not  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  auMdaU  l^mdngt  is  disqualified  for  taking  charge  of  a  national 
school.  Tet  many  of  these  may  have  coura^  coolness,  discipline 
aiid  a  heart  in  the  right  plaeei  and  though  the;  hare  failed  in  tb«r 
first  intention,  yet,  in  Biich  a  line  as  oars,  they  ma;  possibly  make 
not  leas  useful,  nut  less  honoured  men  than  others  who  have  taken  a 
first-clasi  certificate. 

In  addition  to  the  bailiff  and  schoolmaster  we  have  also  latel; 
taken  a  labourer  at  Is.  per  week  above  labourer's  wages,  to  work 
and  superintend  one  of  the  gangs.  He  tn  all  probalti;  will  in  fact 
cost  us  nothing,  as  be  will  earn  his  wages  on  tb^land  ;  and  with  36 
bo;s  with  no  fence  round  them  two  saperintendents  are  scarcel; 
enough." 

These  extracts  are  most  useful,  as  the;  shew  what  the  cost  can 
really  be  made,  and  the  concluding  observations,  referring  to  the 
Sohool-master,  are  of  the  very  chiefest  importance,  and  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  by  all  who  may*  in  Ireland,  hereafW  have 
the  giudance  of  Beformatory  Institutions.  The  Chaplain  and  the 
School-master  are  the  officers  of  Reformatories ;  the;  make  or  mar 
the  success  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  where  men  possessing  the 
great  and  noble  qualities,  so  truthfully  and  earnestly  indicated  by 
Mr.  Baker,  are  secured  as  chapluns  or  as  school-masters,  they 
should  be  respected  as  men  whose  callings,  high  though  they  be, 
are  yet  rendered  worthy  still  greater  esteem  by  the  possession  of  alt 
those  qualities  which  constitute  perfection  in  their  respective  avoca* 
cations.  In  fixing  the  payment  of  such  men  ^ey  should  be  looked 
upon  not  as  officers  of  a  Keformatory,  I  ut  as  benefactors  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  as  men  who  sa'  e  money  for  the  State,  and,  taking 
a  higher  range  of  thought,  save  souls  for  h<  aven — awakening  in  each 
"City  Arab"  and  "Home  Heathen"  the  "energy  and  spir.t  of  a  mak." 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Equally  needed  with  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  are  those 
admirable  Industrial  Schools  of  which  we  have  such  excellent  models 
in  Scotland.  Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill, 
we  are  enabled  to  place  the  entire  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
these  Schools  in  Scotland  and  England  before  the  reader,  Uay  we 
hope  that  wfien  the  reader  sees  a  little  idle  ragged  child,  with  want  in  bis 
cheeks,  and  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  he  will  think  of  Sheriff  Watson ; 
and  possibly  in  Cork  we  may  yet  find  it  as  difficult  to  procure  an  idle 
child  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover  one  in  Aberdeen, 
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Abstract  qf  "  Train  up  a  ekUd  in  tie  way  ke  thould  go."  A 
paper  on  ike  Industrial  SchooUof  Scotland  and  Dunlop  9  Act, 
communicated  io  the  Brialol  meetinff  of  the  Nationai 
J£e/ort*atoiy  Union  in  1806. 

The  object  of  Industrial  Schools  is  to  dry  up  the  principal 
source  of  the  criminal  class  by  well  training  the  neglected 
children  wandering  about  the  streets  of  uur  large  towns. 
These  children  mmt  live  somehow.  There  are  four  courses 
with  regard  to  them  which  we  may  adopt.  I  Leaving  them 
alone  to  grow  up  thieves  and  robbers.  S  Prosecuting  and 
imprisoning  tlieuij  which  usually  hiis  clie  etfuct  of  quickening 
their  progress  in  wickedness.  8  Putting  tliem  into  reforma- 
tories, a  course  far  better  than  the  preceding,  but  still  a  costly 
cue,  and  which  cannot  usually  be  adopted  until  the  children 
have  commenced  their  depredations.  4  Taking  them  in  their 
early  childhood,  training  them  to  industry  and  good  conduct, 
and  60  preventing  the  necessity  of  pursuing  either  of  the 
former  courses. 

The  latter  proceeding  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  in  every 
point  of  view,  since  it  saves  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
imprisoning  the  children ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  by 
preventing  them  from  becoming  criminals,  protects  the  com- 
munity from  the  losses  and  evils  they  would  inflict  upon  it. 

The  first  Industrial  ^feeding  School  was  be^uu  by  Sheriff 
Watson  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1841  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
glected cliildren  of  that  town,  who  were  then  very  frequently 
committed  to  gaol  for  petty  offences. 

Children  found  be^ng  were  brought  to  the  Schools  where 
they  were  set  to  such  remunerative  Industrial  employments  aa 
could  be  found.  These  were  netting,  teasing  horse  hair,  &c.  &c. 
for  the  bo^s ;  knitting,  sewing,  scouring,  and  cooking,  &c.,  in 
tlie  estabUshment  for  the  girls.  A  portion  of  the  day  was 
'employed  in  religious  and  intellectual  instruction.  Three 
meals  a  day  of  cheap  and  simple  but  nourishing  food,  such  as 
brown  bread,  porri^e,  milk  and  Scotch  broth,  were  afforded 
to  tbe  children,  who  were  allowed  at  night  to  return  to  their 
parents.   When  the  childrea  were  old  enough  aad  otherwise 
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qaaliOed,  situations  as  shop-boj*,  servant  girls,  &c.  were  oh. 
tained  for  them,  and  thas  (hey  nvte  put  in  the  way  of  gaining 
an  honest  Hvdibood. 

Other  schools  were  afterwards  established  on  the  same  prin- 
oiple.    Most  of  the  destitute  children  were  thus  provided  for. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the  more  determined  bef^tn 
and  petty  thieves,  many  of  whom  could  not  be  indaeed  to  re> 
main  at  the  Schools.  To  provide  for  these  another  establish- 
ment was  set  up.  Hither  children  charged  before  tbe  magift- 
trates  with  vagrancy  were  sent*  the  charges  being  adjourned. 
The  case  of  each  child  was  inquired  into,  and  if  he  were  found 
to  be  a  proper  object  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Industrial 
Schools,  where  if  he  remained  quietly,  he  heard  nothing  more 
of  the  charge  against  him  ;  if  on  the  contrary  be  did  not 
coroe  regolarlj  to  school  the  original  charge  was  proceeded 
with. 

By  this  means  Aberdeen  was  almost  cleami  of  yonng 
vagrants  and  criminals  as  the  following  account  of  committab 
to  the  gaol  will  prove. 

Children  under  12  jfears  of  age  commUted  to  the  Aberdeen 
PrUone. 


Commillab. 

Ym 

CcwmittmU. 

1841  .... 

61 

1847 

27 

1842  ... 

80 

Iii48  .... 

19 

1848  .. 

1849  ... 

16 

1844  ... 

41 

1850  .... 

«2 

1846  .... 

49 

1851  ... 

8 

1846  .... 

£8 

The  increase  in  1843  was  coincident  with  a  reatriedon  in 
the  admissions  to  the  Schools  necessitated  by  a  toDpmry 
falling  off  which  took  place  in  the  snbscriptions. 
The  Committalt  children  for  crtTne,  ( exclusive  ofvagraiuy)  * 

ih»  Ahvdwn  FtUone,  woe,  during  tix  years,  atfollowe :~~ 


Tean. 

Mttkt. 

Amaist. 

TaUL 

1849—50 

...  11 

6 

19 

1860—51 

...  14 

8. 

n 

1861—52 

6 

1.1        ^  ••• 

8 

1852—53 

...  23 

*••*       1         •  • 

£4 

1853—54 

....  24 

1 

£6 

1864—55 

47 

% 

49 

*Tb«ntarudoiMtdlitlng«Uitbe  Mm  of  ekiUna,  comniiHsd  ibr 

vagrancy. 
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The  great  discrepancy  betveen  the  numbers  of  boys  and  gtrU 
committed  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  table  is  atrikiiig, 
and  affords  perhaps  the  most  instructive  lesson  which  can  be 
learned  from  the  Aberdeen  Schools.  Daring  those  years  the 
trade  of  Aberdeen  was  much  depressed,  owing  to  which  the 
contribntions  to  the  school  funds  greatly  fell  off,  and  con- 
sequently the  committee  of  gentlemen  who  managed  the  boys' 
schools  felt  it  necessary  to  largely  restrict  the  admission.  Tlie 
committee  of  ladies  on  the  other  hand  who  managed  the  girls' 
adiools,  with  that  resource  so  often  shewn  by  their  sex,  managed 
not  only  to  keep  the  girk*  schools  as  full  as  biefore,  but  even  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  inmates,  so  that  they  were  double  the 
number  of  the  boys ;  now  since  the  expeiience  of  Aberdeen^  and 
other  towns  shows  that  destitute  boys  are  quite  as  numerous  as 
destitute  girls,  it  follows  that  a  lai^e  number  of  boys  must  have 
beea  auprovided  for ;  accordingly  we  fiud  tliem  in  prison  just 
as  was  tile  case  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

The  example  of  Aberdeen  in  establishing  Industrial  Feeding 
Schools,  was  followed  by  all  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland}  and 
with  a  similar  result  in  diminishing  the  commitments  to  gaol, 
greater  or  smaller  accordingly  as  the  system  was  more  or  less 
thoroughly  carried  out. 

One  very  important  result  has  been  obtained,  viz : — that  after 
each  school  bad  been  for  some  years  in  existencci  the  difficulty 
of  getting  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  who  were  fit  to 
leave,  ceased,  and  the  demand  by  emplnyers  fur  the  children 
exceeded  the  supply.  This  result  is  not  confined  to  Scotland, 
but  as  for  as  I  know  has  everywhere  been  obtained  by  well 
managed  Industrial  Schools. 

One  want,  however,  was  generally  fdt,  viz the  power  of 
detaining  the  children  who  from  their  own  restlessness,  or  from 
the  influence  of  bad  parents,  &c.,  could  not  be  induced  to 
remain  in  the  schools.  Among  the  children  sent  to  every 
school,  there  was  au  important  minority  of  this  class,  as  the 
yearly  reports  testify.  At  last,  in  1854,  Mr.  Dunlop  succeeded 
in  passing  into  law  a  bill  (17  and  18  Yic,  c.  74,)  which  (as 
amended  by  some  subsequent  acts)  has  supplied  the  want. 
Under  this  act,  children  found  begging  or  wandering  about 
without  proper  guardianship,  may  be  sent  by  a  sheriff  or 
magistrate  to  an  industrial  school,  (certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state),  there  to  be  kept  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  his  proper 
training.   0.1ie  child's  parent,  or  the  parish  on  which  he  has 
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a  claim,  may  be  ordered  to  pay  {not  more  than  five  alnUings  a 
week)  for  hia  maintenance. 

This  act  has  worked  very  well  in  places  such  as  Glasgow,  where 
it  has  been  vigorously  pat  in  force.  It  has  much  diminished 
the  number  of  youthful  vagrants  and  crioiinals. 

One  very  important  effect  of  these  Inditfltrial  Schools  i«,  thai 
after  a  school  has  been  in  existence  some  years  thenumber  of  in- 
mates has  lessened, owing  to  f  be  exhaustionpf  the  class  from  which 
they  came  This  has  been  the  case  generally  where  the  system  baa 
been  well  carried  out,  as  in  Dundeeand  Glasgow.  A  complete 
answer  is  therefore  afforded  to  the  objection,  that  institutions 
of  f  hia  kind  tend  to  increase  pauperism ;  instead  of  increasing, 
they  diminish  both  pauperism  and  crime. 

Parliament  has  this  session  passed  the  "Industrial  Schools' 
Act,  "  1857.  20  and  21  Vic,  c.  48.  for  England.  This  is 
pretty  much  like  Banlop's  Act,  with  the  important  exception, 
that  the  power  of  ordering  the  parish  to  pay  for  the  children's 
inaintainance  was  struck  out,  and  thus  the  security  for  adeqoate 
funds  is  lost.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  defect  will 
seriously  cripple  the  wofking  of  the  Act,  and  the  English  par- 
isliea  also  lose  the  valuable  stimulus  to  tlie  caring  for  their 
unfriended  children,  which  is  afforded  by  Dunlop's  Act  to  the 
Scotch  Parishes.  Should,  however,  this  want  seriously  impair 
the  working  of  the  Act,  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  wilt 
supply  the  deficiency. 

The  cost  of  conducting  these  schools  is  a  very  important 
cOQsiderntion.  It  varies  much  in  different  schools  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  same  school  at  different  times,  depending  in  great 
measure  on  the  prices  of  provisions. 

The  cost  of  diet  seems  to  vary  from  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.  per 
head,  per  week*  (£2  3«.  ^d.  to  £4  2«,  ^d.  per  head  per 
annum,)  and  the  whole  cost,  (including  rent,  salaries,  <fec.,) 
from  £7  to  £11  per  head  per  annum.  The  number  among 
who!n  the  total  cost  is  divided  is  not  the  whole  number  of 
childien  on  the  school  roll,  but  tfie  average  daily  attendance 
which  iu  a  feeding  school  is  usually  about  90  per  cent  of  those 
on  the  roll. 


*  It  should  be  remarked,  that  presents  of  vegetables  with  oatmeal, 
&c.,  are  frequently  made  to  lodiutrial  schools,  which  of  course  we 
not  included  in  the  coat. 
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A  paper  on  the  Indwtrial  Schools*  Act,  1857  ftO  and  2l  Vic., 
c.  48^,  6u  A^red  mil.  Read  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Naiional  Attociation  for  the  "Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  baving  been  suggested  to  me  thnt  a  paper  of  a  practical 
character  apon  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  of  the  past  session, 
might  not  be  altogether  without  utihty,  I  have  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  your  notice. 

I  had  the  honour  last  jear  to  read  before  the  Bristol  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Reformatot;  Union,  a  paper  on  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  of  Scotland,  and  the  working  of  Dunlop's  Act  in 
that  country.  I  therein  set  forth  the  improvements  in  the 
Scottish  tovns  which  had  resulted  from  their  Industrial  Schools 
in  the  diminution  of  crime  and  mendicancy,  and  showed  how 
the  good  effects  of  these  schools  had  beau  enhanced  by  the 
conferring  upon  the  authorities  a  power  of  compelling  the 
attendance  at  them  of  a  class  of  children  who  could  not  be  re- 
tained there  by  other  means.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  sioular 
law  should  he  iutroduced  into  £ngland. 

As  is  Qsoally  the  cnse,  the  same  idea  occurred  to  several 
persons  at  the  rame  time.  About  the  end  of  last  year  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  the 
Birmingham  Educational  Association  became  anxious  that  a 
l>ill  sliould  be  introduced  into  Parliament  to  provide  means  in 
^England  similar  lo  those  which  have  been  fouud  so  eiUcacious 
in  Scotland  for  rescuing  children  from  an  imi}endii)g  life  of 
crime  and  misery.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  a 
committee  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society  undertook  the  task 
of  preparing  a  bill,  they  decided  upon  its  scope  atid  main  pro- 
visions (which  were  suhstantially  the  same  as  the  Scotch  Acts) 
and  entrusted  the  actual  draftsmanship  to  my  friend  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Ainsbie,  and  myself.  The  bill  wlien  it  became  law 
differed  very  materially  from  the  original  draft ;  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  the  provisions  of 
the  latter. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Sccretiry  of  State  to  examine  any 
Industrial  Feeding  School,  and  if  satisBed  with  it  to  grant  to  it 
a  certificate  after  which  children  might  be  committed  to  it. 

Any  child  found  begging  or  guilty  of  vagrancy  might  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  who  were  empowered  to  sum- 
mon his  parents  and  the  relieving  ofBcer  of  the  union  in  which 
he  was  found,  and  to  require  security  to  the  extent  of      to  be 
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given  for  the  child's  good  behavour,  and  in  default  of  secarily 
to  order  the  child  to  be  seat  to  anj  Indtutriai  8cbool  the  mana- 
gers of  vfaich  might  be  wilting  to  receive  him,  and  to  make  an 
order  on  the  Gaardiana  of  the  Uuion  to  paj  three  shillingB  or 
less  per  week  to  theschoolforthechild's  maintenance.  Power  was 
given  to  the  magistrates,  on  the  application  of  the  Guardians,  to 
summon  the  chiTd'a  pareTtt,  and  order  him  to  repay  to  the  Guardians 
the  weekly  stipend  or  part  of  it.  Beligioos  freedom  was  se- 
cured by  a  clause  enabling  the  parent,  on  paying  the  ezpensn, 
to  have  the  child  removed  to  any  othw  certified  school,  which 
he  may  prefer,  as  in  the  Beformaton  Act.  The  reqninte 
powers  were  given  for  the  recovery  of  absconding  children,  and 
the  punishment  of  persons  encouraging  or  harbouring  them. 

There  then  was  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  comjJete 
system  by  which,  had  it  been  introduced,  the  reformation  of 
the  large  class  of  children  who  have  not  yet  ^bn  into  crime, 
but  who  are  in  imminent  danger  of  it,  might  in  course  of  time 
hare  been  effected.  For  these  children  the  expensive  machinery 
of  a  Reformatory  is  needless.  The  very  name  HeforiMtory 
implies  that  the  inmates  are  those  who  hare  already  gone  astray, 
and  M'ho  have  to  be  brought  back  into  the  path|  of  rectitude, 
a  laborious  and  difficult  operation.  An  Industrial  School,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  intended  fwyonng  children  who  merely 
need  trainiug  in  the  right  way  to  prevent  their  entering  upon 
the  wrong  one,  can  be  supported  at  a  cost  so  small,  that  it 
ttuutd  have  been  covered  by  the  payments  from  the  unions 
with  the  addition  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
such  subscriptions  as  might  with  fair  activity  be  raised  in 
any  town.  The  enforcement  of  the  important  |Hindple  of 
parental  responsibility,  moreover,  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
bandit  ofthose  most  able  and  likelytocarryitvigoroualy  into  effect, 
namely,  the  Local  Poor  Law  Authorities.  Schools  would  soon 
have  sprung  up  in  most  of  our  populous  neiglibouihoods,  and 
the  great  woA  of  drying  up  the  sources  of  crime,  be  b^nn 
in  earnest. 

The  Bill  having  been  carefully  settled  by  the  Oommiitee, 

with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  late  lamented  member  for  Leeds, 
Mr.  Robert  liall,  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  Stafford 
Korthcot*  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  February.  It  was 
very  favourably  received,  and  would  probably  have  soon  passed 
into  law  had  it  not  been  stopped  by  the  dissolution. 

Sir  Stafford  Korthcoto  (nnfortouately  for  tlie  cause  of  social 
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imjprovement-)  not  b^iig  retorned  to  the  new  Parliament,  the 
Bill  wu  committed  to  the  able  guardiuufaip  s>i  Mr.  Adderi^, 
vho  introdaced  it  at  the  b^finning  of  the  session.  It  was 
agaiD  well  received,  beiog  supported  b;  several  petitions,  among 
others  from  the  Board  o^  Guardiansand  the  Clergy  of  this  town, 
Birmingham.  ShortJy,  however,  some  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
Yorkshire  taking  fright  at  the  clauses  empowering  payments 
to  be  ordered  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  which  they  fancied  might 
eotail  serious  burdens — ^had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
the  result  of  experience  in  Scotland  they  would  hire  found 
that  there  was  no  cause  of  alarm — seul  deputations  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  raised  so  much  opposition,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  found  it  impossible  to  carry  the  measure 
without  striking  out  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Thus  was  lost  a 
most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  the  lack  of  which  may  in  soma 
towns  prevent  its  benefits  from  being  attained.  Another 
change  was  the  introduction  of  a  clause  enabling  the  child's 
parent  to  authorise  any  minister  of  his  denominaticxi  to  enter 
the  school  periodically  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
child.  Whether  Industrial  Schools  will  generally  consent  to 
receive  children  on  these  terms  remains  to  be  seen.  The  pro- 
Tision  is  in  .the  teeth  of  the  principle  ou  which  such  institutions 
are  based,  namely  to  afford  to  the  children  sa  industriql^  moral 
and  reliffioiu  iratninfft  such  as  they  would  receive  in  a  well 
ordered  family.  This  object  can  hardly  be  attained  where  the 
master's  influence  is  interfered  with  by  the  access  of  persons  over 
whom  he  has  no  control,  to  the  children  under  his  care.  The 
great  desideratum  of  religious  liberty  is  amply  provided  for 
by  the  clause  which  empowers  the  parent  to  cnoose  the  school 
to  which  his  child  shall  be  sent,  it  being  equally  competent  to 
all  denominations  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.  This 
security  has  been  considered  sufficient  iu  the  far  more  coercive 
Beformatory  Acts.*  The  uractical  ^ect  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, H  is  to  be  feared,  will  oe,  in  many  cases,  to  enable  parents, 
who  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  childreu's  meudicancy, 
to  prevent  under  pretence  of  religious  scruples. 


*  It  majr  be  observed  here,  that  in  cases  where  the  working  of  th» 
Industrial  Schools'  Act  is  thus  obstructed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Justices  from  commttting  the  child  under  the  Reformatory  Acta. 
The  parallel  provision  in  the  Beformatory  Act  of  the  put  session 
applies  only  to  Beformatories  which  have  been  aided  by  County  or  Bor- 
ough fundi),  and  which  are  therefore  ai)aL<^oiu  to  public  pnsons. 
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Such  extreme  regard  for  the  religions  scnipleSj  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  persons  who  allow  their  ctuldren  to  be  b^an  and 
vagrants  is  difficult  tu  account  for. 

The  promoters,  of  course,  greatly  regretted  the  necessity  of 
pubmittiiig  to  these  changes,  (as  well  as  to  others  of  less 
importance),  but  thought  it  belter  to  accept  them  than  tlirow 
up  the  Bill,  since  experience  proves  that  in  this  country  the 
most  beneficial  changes  can  rarely  be  effected,  except  by  small 
steps. 

Shonld  these  provisions  serionslr  hinder  the  working  of  the 
law,  Parliament  will  doubtless  see  fit  to  repeal  them. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  progress  of  the  Industrial  Schools* 
Bill,  I  shall  in  the  following  pages  give  a  short  practical  expo, 
sition  of  the  Act,  as  it  has  become  law,  and  the  mode  ofpat> 
ting  it  in  force. 

TAe  Industrial  SchoU*  Act,  1857  ;  (20  and%\  Vtc.,cap.  48). 

1.  The  ceriifying  of  ScAools.—The  managers*  of  any  sclioo! 
in  which  Industrial  training  is  provided  and  where  children  are 
fed  as  well  as  taught,  may  apply  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  for  a  certificate.  TheCommitteeofCoancil 
are  authorised  tu  have  the  school  inspected,  and  if  satisfied 
with  it  to  grant  it  a  certificate,  npon  which  the  school  will 
become  a  certified  Industrial  school  within  the  Act.f  The 
school  is  to  be  inspected  and  reported  upon  annually,  and  if  the 
Committee  of  Council  are  dissatisfied  with  its  condition  they 
may  withdraw  their  certificate,  and  upon  notice  in  writing  of 
snch  withdrawal  being  given  to  the  Managers,  the  school 
ceases  to  be  a  certified  school. { 

No  School  can  be  certified  both  under  this  act,  and  tlie 
Reformatory  acts.§ 

The  Committee  of  Council  is  to  publish  in  the  Gazette,  notice 
of  the  granting  and  withdrawal  of  every  certificate,  and  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  contaiuiug  the  notice,  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  school  is  certified  or  haa  had  its 
certificate  withdrawn.  |I  The  production  of  an  attested 
copy  of  the  certificate  is  also  sufficient  evidence.Tf 

*i.  Children^  how  sent  to  school. — A  school  having  been  estab- 
lished and  certified,  and  the  managers  having  declared  their 

*  For  interpretation  of  "  Managers*'  aee  section  2, 

t  SeqL  3.      %  Sect.  4.      %  Sect  3.     |  Sect.  23.  '    f  Sect  2Sl 
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willingness  to  receive  inmales,  iustracliuus  should  be  given  to 
the  Police,  to  apprehend  children  who  are  wit-hin  tlie  Act,  i.e., 
those  who  infringe  the  general  Vagrant  Act,  or  any  local  Act, 
hy  b^ging  or  other  Tagranuj. 

When  anj  such  child  is  brought  before  the  magistrates* 
the^  have  the  option  instead  of  convi<Hing  and  aeutenciug  hiiu 
to  imprisonment,  &c.^  under  those  Acts,  to  send  him  (unless 
his  parent  (e),  guardian  or  nearest  adult  relative  can  be 
immediatelj  found),  to  a  certified  Industrial  School  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  one  week,  inquiries  must  then  be  iii- 
atitnted,  and  notice  given  (0  to  the  parent,  guardian,  &&,  (if 
any  can  be  found)  or  to  the  peraon  with  whom  the  child  is  re- 
riding,  or  was  last  known  to  be  residing,  of  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  he  baa  been  taken  into  custody,  and  that  the 
matter  will  be  inquired  into  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned 
in  the  notice,  (h). 

When  tliat  time  arrives  (i]  the  ma^strales  (j)  may  enquire 
into  the  matter,  and  if  they  think  fit,  dischaige  tlie  child  al- 
together, or  deliver  him  to  his  parent,  guardian,  ftc*,  on  the 
latter  giving  an  assurance  in  writing  (k)  that  be  will  be  rea* 
ponsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  child  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  bat  if  no  such  assurance  is 
given,  then  the  magistrates  may  order  (1 )  the  child  tobe  sent 
to  a  certified  Indastrial  School  for  such  lime  as  they  may  think 
neoesmr^  for  his  edncatiun  and  training  (m).  if,  howevw, 
tiiere  is  in  the  county,  (n)  or  in  any  adjoining  county  a  cer- 
tified Industrial  Scliool  conducted  on  ttie  principle  of  the 
religious  persuasion  to  which  the  parents  of  the  child  belong 
Uie  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive  the  child,  he  most 


•  The'vrord  "  Justices  "  is  defiaed  to  mean.  *'  any  two  Juatices  actiag 
together,  or  any  one  person  who  bj  1 1  and  12  "Vic,  c.  43,  m.  43 
and  44,  (Jervis's  Act),  is  authorised  "  to  do  alone  whatsoever  is  aa- 
ttiorised  by  that  act,  to  be  done  by  any  two  or  more  Justices  of  the 
Peace."  [tea  Stipendiary  Uagistrate,  or  rx>ndon  Alderman]  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  sect.  3. 

(e)  see  interpretation  of  "  Parent,  "  sect.  3. 

(f)  as  perform  A. 

(b)  sect.  5— (i)  sect  6,  (j)  cot  Decessailly  those  who  gave  the  notice, 
(k)  Form  B.— (LJ  Form  C. — (m)  the  child,  however,  cannot  be  kept  io  tbm 
school  against  his  win,  after  he  is  lA  years  old,  s.  14.  (n)  the  word 
"  coDD^**  is  defined  to  include  "  any  dty,  borough,  ridiog,  or  division  of 
a  county,  haviug  a  ■eparata  Comnusrim  ol  tha  Peace. " 
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be  sent  to  that  sehnol  (o).  In  every  oase  a  dai^cate  of  the 
order  should  be  made  and  «ent  to  the  raao^an  of  the  adooi^ 
(0,  I). 

S.  Parental  BupoiuMlit^* — When  «  parBoi  or  goanhan, 
ftc,  has  given  an  asaaranee  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  child 
is  brought  up  again  on  a  similar  charge  during  the  period  fur 
which  the  parent,  &c.,  has  become  responsible,  the  magistrates 
may  inflict  a  6ne  upon  the  latter  not  exoeadiflg  forty  shillings, 
provided  tt  is  proved  that  tbe  last  o&nce  has  taken  place 
throDgh  the  negieot  of  the  parent,  (p). 

On  complamt  of  the  managers  of  any  school  to  which  a 
child  has  been  sent,  any  jostioes  of  the  coanty  or  borough  in 
which  the  school  is  aitnate,  or  in  which  the  parent  is  residing 
may  (q)  summon  the  parent,  (r]  and  examine  into  his  circum- 
stanoei,  and  in  thedr  discretion  may  order  him  to  pay  a  weekly 
sum  not  exceeding  three  shilling,  ontil  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  or  is  otherwise  lawfully  dtschoifed.  If 
the  parent  makes  de&ult  of  payment  for  fourteen  days,  pro- 
ceedings can  be  taken  against  him  as  fur  the  recovery  of 
penalties  or  forfeitures  under  this  Act  as  described  below  (s). 

Either  the  managers  of  the  school  or  the  parent,  may  apply 
to  any  justice  of  the  county  or  borough  in  which  the  school 
is  situate,  or  in  which  the  parent. is  residing,  to  have  the 
weekly  payment  lowered  or  raised,  and  provided  the  party 
making  the  appHcation  prove  that  he  has  given  one  week's 
notice  in  writing,  to  the  other  party  of  the  intended  appdioBtioa, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  hearing  it,  the 
jostioes' must  make  full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  may  in 
their  discretaoa  diminisli  or  increase  (s.  1)  the  weekly  sum 
payable  by  the  parent,  or  release  bitn  from  it  altogether,  (s.  2). 
4.  (^ildrex  in  SchooU, 

The  dnplicate  of  the  Ua^strate's  order,  which  the  managers 
of  the  School  will  receive  with  the  child,  is  a  sufficient  warract 


fo.)  Co,  1.)  sect.  6. 

(p)  sect.  7.  as  no  particular  procedure  is  laid  down  for  the  recoreiy  of 
this  floe,  it  most  be  proceeded  for,  under  the  geoeral  pruoedure  prarided 
for  by  JerYiB's  Act,  (1 1  and  12  Vic.  c.  43). 

Cq,  r)  "  Psrest"  Is  defined  to  include  sny  person  legsDy  liable  to  main- 
tain a  child,  and  also  zny  person  upon  whom  an  order  of  affiliation  has 
been  made  and  not  qoashed,  sjct.  2. 

(b)  sect.  15,  and  sect.  19. 

fa.  1)  Forms  I  and  K.  (s.  2)  sect.  16. 
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for  his  detentinn  (t)  uiiLil  lie  aUains  the  age  of  fifteen  (a)  or 
is  otherwise  lawfully  diEcharged. 

A  book  most  be  kept  iii  everr  Indastrial  Scliool  (to  wliich 
access  may  be  had  at  all  rensonaBle  hours)  wherein  theieligioas 
dencMnination  of  the  child  when  ndnitted  is  be  entwed,  and 
upon  the  reprraentaHon  of  llie  (uirent,  guardian,  &c  a  minister 
of  the  religious  persuasion  of  tlie  child  is  entitled  to  enter  tlie 
School  at  such  hours  of  the  day  as  the  manf^rs  appoint  to 
give  bioi  religious  aid  and  instruction,  (v)  u  the  managers 
niink  it  expedimt  to  allow  any  child  to  sleep  at  Uie  house  of 
bis  pareot  or  of  any  trust-wotthy  person,  tfaey  may  do  so,  bat 
they  must  feed  him  as  if  he  lodged  in  the  school. 

The  time  during  which  a  child  is  detained  in  a  School  under 
this  act  does  not  count  to  make  him  nnremoTeable  as  a  pauper 
under  9  &  10  Tic.  c.  66.  (w) 

5.  Children  unlaw/ully  leaving  School. 

Any  child  (whether  lodging  in  the  School  or  not)  (x)  who 
absconds  from  it  or  otherwise  neglects  to  attend,  may  be 
ordered,  by  any  justice  of  the  county  or  borough  wherein  it  is 
situate  or  iu  which  the  child  is  retaken,  to  be  sent  back  and 
detained  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen  or  for  any  shorter 
period  (y) ;  and  any  person  who  withdraws  the  child  from  the 
Scliool  or  aids  him  tu  abscond  or  knowingly  harbours  him,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  pounds  to  be  recovered  before  two 
Justices  as  provided  by  Jerris's  Act  (11  &  12  Vict.  o.  4S,]  (z) 
6.  Children,  how  discharged  from  School  and  removed Jromtmt 
School  to  another. 

When  a  child  has  been  sent,  or  ordered  to  be  sent,  to  a 
School,  if  his  parent  or  guardian,  &c.  objects  to  the  School, 
and  proposes  another,  and  proves  that  the  managere  of  the  latter 
are  willing  to  receive  the  child  and  (in  case  the  objection  is 
on  other  than  religious  grounds)  pays,  or  finds  good  security 


ft).  Beet.  ll-(a)Beot.  U. 

(v)  As  before  obserred,  in  cases  where  it  is  thot^ht  that  this  elansa 
will  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  child's  admission  into  an  Industrial 
School,  there  is  nothing  to  prevenlthe  Justices  from  committing  him 
ander  the  Beformatory  Acts,  since  there  is  no  such  provision  aa  re> 
spects  Beformatory  Schouls  unless  in  case  of  auy  accepting  aid  from 
a  county  or  borough,  see  17  &  18  Vio.  o.  80,  i.  2  and  20  &  21  Vio. 
e.  55  s.  6. 

(w)  Section  8.   fx)  Section  17. 

(jr)  Secticm  18.   (%)  Section  19. 
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to  pay  an;  expenses  caused  bv  the  objection,  my  Jostioe  of 
Die  county  or  borough  where  the  child  was  taken  into  custody, 
must  order  (a.B)  the  child  to  be  sent  to  Uie  School  proposed 
b;  the  parent,  (a.b.) 

On  the  appiication  of  the  parent  or  the  managen  of  a 
school,  any  Justices  of  the  Ck>nntj  or  Boronj^  where  tbe 
school  is  situate,  or  where  the  patent  resides,  if  satisfied  that 
a  suitable  employment  in  life  has  been  found  for  tbe  child,  or 
that  there  is  other  good  cause,  may  order  liis  discharge  b^m 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he  has  been  sent,  (8.c,) 
or  may  order  him  to  be  removed  from  one  school  to  aiuther: 
(a.d.)  (a.e.)  The  justices.may  also  dischai^  the  child  on  w* 
curity  being  found  for  his  good  behaviour  in  soob  amount  a> 
they  may  determine,  bat  they  may  decline  to  revive  srcurity 
where  it  has  been  previously  offered  for  the  child  and  rejected 
or  forfeited,  (a.f.) 

On  any  child  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  he  is  at  onoe  at 
liber^  to  leave  the  School  (a.g.) 

MUcellaneous.^A.  power  is  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
(to  contact  with  the  consent  of  of  the  Poor  Law  Board)  for 
the  maintenance  of  panper  children  at  certified  Indnstrial 
tScliools  (a.h.) 

The  leaving  of  any  notice  required  by  the  act  at  the  last 
known  pluce  of  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
a  sufficient  service  of  it  (a.i.) 

Provision  is  made  that  the  production  of  orders  for  tbe 
detention  of  children  and  for  other  matter?,  sliall  be  evideocs 
without  proof  of  the  signatures  to  the  documents  or  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons  mentioned  therein,  (aj.) 

Forms  are  provided  for  the  various  documents  required,  wliich, 
however,  are  not  to  be  void  for  want  of  form  (a.k.) 

The  act  does  not  extend  to  Ireland  or  Scotland  (aJ.) 

Omdunon. — Itwill  be  seen  thf^,  notwithstanding  some  defects 
and  blemishes  which  the  bill  has  received  (in  common  with  most 
others)  during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  it  has  laiddowo 
two  important  principles. 


(a-a)  Form  D.    (a.b)  Section  9. 

(a.c)  Form  E.  (a.d)  Form  F.  (a.e)  Section  12.  (a.f)  Section 
13.    (a.g)  Section  14. 

ra.b)  Section  31.  (a.!)  SeetiOD  SO.  (a.);  Section  23.  (a.lrj 
SectioD  34.   (a.l)  Section  2ft. 
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First. — That  wlien  the  natural  guardians  of  children  neglect 
their  parental  duties  towards  them,  the  atate  haa  a  right  to  step 
in  and  see  those  duties  performed ;  aud 

Secondlj^, — ^That  ueglectfal  parents  should  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  expense  of  their  children's  training  and  maintenance. 

Now  that  these  two  great  principles  are  estabKshed,  we  need 
not  fear  that  ^ny  fault  of  detail  will  long  be  permitted  to  ob- 
struct  the  great  work  of  snatcliiiig  our  youthful  brethren  from 
their  downward  course,  and  training  them  to  be  virtuoua  and 
useful  citizens. 


APPENDIX  III. 

Mr.  Recorder  UiW i  Charge  on  the  B^ormatory  Schools'  Ad  of 

1864. 

Gkntleuen  op  the  Grand  Jury — 

One  of  the  duties  of  our  local  courts  in  earl/  times  was  to 
proDiulgate  new  statutes  to  the  people  collected  in  these  as- 
semblies ;  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  such  a  usage, 
it  will  be  conceded,  was  foanded  on  imperative  necesfiity ;  un- 
less the  laws  were  to  remain  nItoKetberj  what  in  truth  ttiey 
have  too  much  remained,  a  sealed  book  to  the  body  of  the 
nation.  Custorns,  when  harmless^areoften  valuable  possessions  ; 
and  mav  frequently  be  turned  to  good  account,  even  when  the 
causes  from  which  their  origin  is  derived  have  rossed  away.  But 
the  usage  of  which  I  am  speaking,  to  be  made  practicable  in 
the  present  age,  must  be  greatly  qualified.  Every  Session  of 
Parliament  produces  a  whole  volume  of  public  Statutes  of 
general  operation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  huge  mass  of  Local 
and  Private  Acts.  Wc  are  driven  then  to  a  narrow  selection ; 
and  probably  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  choice  ought  to 
rest  upon  such  only,  as  call  into  action  some  new  principle 
affecting  large  classes  of  our  fellow  subjects.  And  perhaps  you 
will  further  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  if  the  changes  which 
have  been  thus  wrought  in  the  law  touch  tlie  administration 
of  Criminal  Justice,  they  will  possess  an  additional  claim  to 
our  attention  in  this  pUtce.   In  exercising  the  duty  of  selection 
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no  particular  regard  can  be  had  to  tliatOeetliig  excitement  indi- 
cated by  the  luuUiplicity  of  speeches  or  the  warmth  of  debate, 
which  may  have  ushered  the  new  measure  into  the  world.  For 
while  questions  of  temporary  iiiierest,  but  of  no  real 
moment,  often  absorb  attenltou  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
the  Legislature  not  infrequently  passes  Acts  with  little  discns' 
sion  in  either  House,  and  with  less  observation  by  the  public, 
whose  effects  on  society  are  nevertheless  as  deep  an*d  as  per- 
manent, as  the  jarrings  which  fill  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
are  trifling  and  evanescent. 

Lasting  and  progressive  will  I  trust  be  the  action  of  the 
Statute  entitled  the  Youthful  Offenders*  Act,  to  which  I  now 
reapectfuDy  invite  your  attention.  For  many  year?,  as  som^ 
if  not  all  of  you,  can  testify  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  doc- 
trine that  Reformatory  Treatment  of  criminals  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  Retributive  Punishment,  was  impressed  on  the 
pablic  mind,  and  latterly,  by  the  aid  of  the  public  itself,  it  has 
been  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  GovenimeDt  and  of  the 
Lraislature. 

Neither  the  fact  of  such  a  pressure,  nor  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  justified,  need  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  town,  which 
has  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  two  most  important  Confer- 
ences, of  whuse  debates  and  resolutions  the  Statute  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  may  josUy  be  considered  the  fruit. 

After  many  struggles  and  disappointments,  and  much  dday, 
this  all-important  principle,  bo  far  as  it  applies  to  the  young, 
has  at  length  obtained  the  8<^emn  recognition  of  the  greatest 
Legislature  on  earth ;  and  is  henceforward  withdrawn  from  the 
troubled  r^ons  of  controversy  to  take  its  place  among  esta- 
blished and  undeniable  truths*  And  so  far  as  relief  can  he 
given  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Judges  sod 
Magistrates  are  now  relieved  from  the  odious  neces»ty  of  ex- 
posing children  to  treatment  at  once  revolting  to  humanity 
and  condemned  by  experience,  as  inevitably  leading  to  conse- 
quences the  very  opposite  of  those  which  its  administrators  bad 
vainly  contemplated. 

Oentlemen,  it  is  not  an  ea^  thing  to  fix  apon  that  dass  of 
the  community  which  ought  most  to  rejoice  over  tiiis  revolution. 
The  mind  naturally  turns  iirst  to  the  poor  children  themselves, 
the  objects  of  the  new  enactment.  But,  if  language  did  not 
&il  me,  I  would  ask  to  speak  for  the  Ministers  ^  Justice 
and  I  would  attempt  to  convey  to  your  minds  a  doe  appreciatioD  of 
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the  boon  conferred  upon  us  in  our  release  from  the  odious  ta^'k 
of  inflicting  pain  to  be  followed  not  by  good  but  by  evil. 
What,  Gentlemen,  is  the  wai>te  of  gold,  or  of  precious  stones, 
or  of  any  earthly  vealth,  compared  to  the  waste  of  human  suf- 
fering ?  If  it  savour  of  presumption  for  erring  man  deliber- 
ately ai)d  by  Law  to  inflict  pain  upon  his  brother,  (as  it 
aasoredly  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  justifled  by  absolute 
neceaaity)  how  awful  is  the  duty  cast  upon  him  to  look  well 
to  the  consequences  of  such  infliction,  and  to  abstain  from  any 
unprofitable  exercise  of  this  fearful  prerogative,  as  he  would  ab- 
stain from  self  destruction  I  Can  we  then,  who  preside  in 
Courts  like  this,  be  too  grateful  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be 
the  agents  of  these  absurd  and  cruel  visitations  7 

Nor,  Gentlemen,  while  congratulating  myself  upon  what  has 
been  gained,  can  I  repress  the  desire  to  look  upon  the  posi- 
tion we  have  reached,  more  as  an  earnest  of  farther  progress 
than  as  a  place  of  rest.  Providence  has  endowed  children  with 
a  potent  iuflaence  upon  our  sympathies,  but  as  they  advance 
to  manhood  the  talismandrops  from  their  hands.  As  then  public 
opinion  is  more  easily  won  over  when  approached  b^  sentiment 
than  by  reason,  it  was  wise  on  the  part, of  the  philanthropist 
to  out  into  the  front  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  the  voung,  and 
to  xeep  back  that  of  the  adult  until  vantage  groand  had  been 
secured.  That  the  treatment  of  childreu  must  differ  from  the 
treatment  of  men  is  obvious,  whether  the  children  and  the  men 
are  at  lai^,  or  under  legalcoercion.  But  as  regards  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  same  principles  of  punishment  to  each  class, 
no  vsJid  distinction  between  the  two  can  be  established.  The 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  claims  of  the  young  to  fiefor- 
matory  Treatment  must  be  based,  is  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  advantageous  not  merely  to  Youthful  Offenders,  but  to 
the  community  at  large — not  to  a  part  only,  but  to  the  whole. 
Yet  this  ground  being  once  conceded  to  the  young  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  support  the  claims  of  the  adult  to 
similar  treatment. 

That  greater  difficulties  will  have  to  be  surmounted,  and  that 
the  incurable  will  constitute  a  larger  proportion  in  the  latter 
class,  than  in  the  former,  may  be  admitted.  Yet  these  admis- 
sions can  safely  be  made  without  at  all  disturbing  the  general 
conclusion;  which  is,  that  as  to  both  classes  Reformatory  Dis- 
cipline ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  leaving  the  exceptions 
to  be  dealt  with  as  beat  they  may.  But  the  daim  of  the  aduU 
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portion  of  the  offending  clasae!)  even  upon  our  sTmpathT,  will 
lie  strongly  felt  by  all  vhose  charity  can  be  aw^ened  oy  re- 
flection, and  is  not  altogether  dependf iit  on  ontvard  ioipressioiu 
or  instinctive  impulse.  The  !i(tle  outcast  of  tender  yean 
standing  at  a  Criminal  Bar,  over  which  he  can  scarcely  lift  his 
eyes,  becomes  upon  the  inatant,  and  withont  time  given  for 
thought,  the  object  of  our  compassion.  Bat  suppose  years  to 
pnss  away,  suppose  him  still  to  remain  the  creature  of  igno* 
ranee  and  abandonment;  all  this  time  will  evil  habit  be  doing 
its  work,  slowly  but  surely  reducing  him  to  a  slavery  hopeless 
of  redemption.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  period  of  life  to  have 
arrived,  wl^en  appetites  and  passious  which  had  slumbered 
through  his  adolescence,  awake  to  urge  him  on  to  bis  ruin  vith 
a  force  which  his  unhappy  training  has  deprived  him  of  all 
power  to  resist,  even  if  the  desire  ror  better  things  should  9tiD 
survive.  Is  such  a  being,  I  ask  yon.  Gentlemen,  less  an  object 
of  commiseration  to  the  thoughtful  Christian  than  the  neglected 
cliild?  If  pity  in  minds  well  regulated,  has  relation  rather  to 
the  depth  of  the  misery  which  calls  it  forth,  than  to  the  aspect 
winning  or  repulsive  which  that  misery  may  chance  to  wear,' 
the  neglected  and  ill-trained  man  has  even  a  stronger  claim  on 
our  consideration  than  belongs  to  hia  younger  competitor. 
And  if,  as  it  has  now  been  solemnly  admitted,  the  communitj 
is  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  child  with  the  intent  to  reforoi 
him,  can  it  be  relieved  from  that  responsibility  by  permitting 
him  to  remain  in  his  vicious  coar^  nntil  he  grows  up  a  man? 
Surely  if  by  our  indifference  we  have  sinned  against  the  youth, 
so  far  from  expiating  our  offence,  ve  double  it,  if  we  persist  in 
our  apathy  until  he  is  mature  in  years  as  well  as'in  crime.  I 
ask  you  then,  Gentlemen,  to  give  your  aid  in  this  good  work. 
Let  us,  like  our  brave  countrymen  and  allies,  having  seized 
one  position,  use  it  to  complete  oar  conquest  over  the  whi^ 
fortress  of  error. 

The  next  great  principle  established  by  this  Act,  is  that 
Slate,  while  it  assumes  as  it  ought  lo  assume,  the  parentage  of 
the  child  neglected  or  perverted  by  those  who  have  brought 
him  into  existence,  has  a  right,  and  is  called  upon  by  duty, 
to  prevent  the  father  and  the  mother  from  creating  for  them- 
selves a  benefit  out  of  their  own  misconduct.  To  this  end  the 
Act  invests  the  Court  which  consigns  the  child  to  a  fieforma- 
tory  Institution,  with  authority  to  impose  a  veeklv  payment, 
for  its  sustenatiou,  on  every  piareut  ftble  to  contribote  to  its 
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tiiaiutenance.  Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  this  authority  will 
be  inoperative,  hy  reason  of  the  poverty  which  tlie  parents  may 
have  brought  on  themselves  by  indulging  in  vice  and  indolence; 
or  which  may  have  fallen  upon  them  by  some  calamity  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible.  But  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  pre- 
veut  the  parent  from  throwing  off  a  burden  imj}osed  upon  him 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  under  any  pretence,  however 
specious. 

The  third  great  principle  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in 
this  Act,  is  that  of  voluntary  guardianship.     In  various  parts 
of  this  country,  as  in  others,  earnest  and  benevolent  men  and 
woinen  have  already  taken  upon  themselves  tlie  duty,  hitherto 
neglected  by  the  State,  of  reforming  juvenile  offenders.  They 
began,  and  they  persevered  in  this  noble  enterprise,  under 
circumstances  of  alt  but  iusaperable  difdcuUy.   Their  control 
over  their  young  wards  not   being  recognized  by  law,  they 
have  had  to  depend  upon  tiieir  power  over  the  hearts  of  such 
of  these  poor,  ill-trained,  wayward,  and  rebellious  children  and 
youths,  as  they  could  persuade  to  remain  under  their  care  and 
guidance;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  end  in  view  is  to 
change  the  aspirations  and  the  habits  of  the  pupil;  to  make 
him  hate  that  which  he  has  loved,  and  love  that  which  he  has 
hated ;  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  wholesome  control,  instead  of 
indulging  the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  will;  to  become  laborious 
where  he  had  been  indolent;  and  to  abstain  from  all  gralifica- 
tions  inconsistent  with  his  position,  and  consequently  not  merely  - 
from  those  condemned  by  religion  and  morality,  but  also  from 
such  as  are  too  expensive  for  Ins  narrow  means  and  expectations, 
or  dangerous  from  their  tendency  to  dissipate  his  attention  from 
the  imperative  duty,of  learning  the  art  of  »ilf-$upport— we  shall 
feel  that  these  faithful  guardians  imposed  upon  themselves 
a  labour  which  demands  for  its  endurance  a  pliiUntliropy  the 
purest  and  the  deepest — one  perpetually  to  be  urged  forward  and 
solaced  by  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  hope. 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  when  yon  estimate  their  toils,  that 
neglect  and  ill-usage  has  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  all  inlets  to  tlie 
confidence  and  affections  of  those  outcasts;  that  proffered 
generosity  would  excite  suspicion ;  and  that  the  objects  of  this 
high  benevolence  would  at  first  be  engaged  in  casting  about  to 
discover  sinister  motives,  hidden,  as  they  believed,  under  such  a 
display  of  compassion.  True  it  is  that  this  coldness,  after  a 
time,  thaws  under  the  genial  warmth  of  kindness,  which  the 
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young  person  finds,  by  experience,  has  no  moti?e  except  the  de- 
sire for  his  good.  But  the  conduct  of  this  experiment  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day;  and  it  has  been  consequently  found  that 
the  hard  problem  to  be  solved  it,  how  to  retain  the  recipient  of 
the  beneBts  of  good  training,  until  he  can  be  convinced  that  he 
is  under  treatment  which  has  his  welfare  for  its  object,  unadal- 
terated  with  any  taint  of  selfish  interests.  That  examples,  with- 
out  number,  can  be  adduced,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  which 
tliese  distressing  impediments,  even  under  theirmost  aggravated 
forms,  have  been  surmounted,  is  now  an  indisputable  fact;  but 
that  the  proportion  of  failures  would  have  been  far  less,  had  a 
power  of  legal  detention  been  conferred  on  the  managers  of 
private  Reformatories,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  this  power,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  review,  they  will  now 
possess. 

Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment,  to  explain  why  I  do 
not  consider  the  absence  of  such  power  up  to  the  present  time 
as  altogether  a  misfortune.  And  I  am  of  this  opinion,  becaase 
the  absence  of  coercive  authority  concentrated  the  aims  of  ex- 
peri  iflciitalists  endowed  with  the  richest  gifts,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  upon  fordng  a  passage  to  the  human  heart,  even  in  its 
most  Imrdened  state;  and  of  bringing  vicious  habits  and  the 
mutinous  will  under  subjection,  with  no  weapons  but  those 
furniohed  by  faith,  by  charity,  and  by  good  sense.  The  effi- 
ciC'icT  of  these  weapons  has  thus  been  manifested  to  an  incre- 
,  dultms  world,  too  prone  to  fly  to  coercion  as  the  sole  expedient ; 
whereas  we  have  now  abundant  proof  that  it  should  only  be 
called  into  action  as  a  last  resort,  and  even  then  employed 
with  reluctance  and  reserve.  And  no  doubt  caution  and  for- 
bearance will  be  requisite  hereafter,  lest  too  much  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  legal  control  which  the  Act  supplies. 
The  walls  of  the  gaol  have  not  only  kept  the  bodies  of  pri- 
soners in  durance,  but  have  had  a  somewlint  analogous  effect 
on  the  intellects  of  gaolers ;  confining  them  within  the  narrow 
routine  of  a  discipline  whose  only  resources  are  pain  of  body 
or  of  mind.  As  Reformatories  will  not  be  surrounded  by  wall^ 
the  reliance  on  force  never  can  approach  the  degree  to  which 
it  has  attained  in  prisons;  but  should  force  ever  come  to  be 
regarded  at*  a  substitute  for  an  alliance  with  the  will  and  the 
affections  of  the  patient,  sound  cures  will  cease  to  be  wrought. 
];ur  as  the  discipline  of  the  Rfformatory  is  of  no  avail  unlera 
it  fructifies  into  good  conduct  ia  the  after  life  of  the  irard. 
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when  its  restraints  and  artificinl  motives  are  withdrawn,  bo  the 
object  of  the  conductors  must  cotitinoe  to  be,  first,  to  make  the 
ward  or  patient  desire  to  do  right,  and  then  to  give  him 
habits  of  industry  and  self-government  vhich  will  enable  him 
to  act  up  to  to  his  convictions. 

And  this  brings  me  to  tlie  last,  bnt,  in  a  practical  sense,  the 
most  important  topic  of  my  charge.  The  Legislature  has  now 
placed  ReforDiatory  Schools  established  by  voluntary  societies 
among  the  recognized  Institutions  of  oar  country,  and  is 
ready  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  board  and  instruction  of  tlie 
inmates  ;  or  at  least  so  inucli  of  that  cost  as  cannot  be  cxacit;d 
from  the  parents.  In  furnishing  us  wiih  these  provisions,  it 
has  ofiered  ua  most  important  facilities  to  the  multiplication  of 
such  establishments.  And  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  w  ithout 
infringing  on  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  widely  kept 
sacred  from  intrusion. 

It  will  depend,  then,  upon  those  who  are  duly  impressed 
with  the  obligation  which  our  Christian  brotherhood  with  the 
poor  outcast  Imposes  njion  us,  whether  this  noble  statute,  which 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  shall  operate  as 
widely  as  the  necessity  for  its  application  is  spread ;  or  whether, 
by  our  supiueness  or  by  our  quailing  before  the  difficulties  which 
always  beset  a  new  enterprise,  the  Act  shall  remain  a  dead 
letter,  proving  against  us  that  we  are  of  those  who  know  their 
duty,  but  fail  in  performing  it ;  who  set  at  nought  the 
denunciations  which  hang  over  the  servant  that  "  knew  bis 
Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to 
his  will." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  am  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  few  spots  which  fell  upon  the  Bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  blemishes  are  not  of  its 
essence,  nor  can  they  obscure  its  beauty;  and  believe  me,  many 
an  eye  which  has  long  and  anxiously  watched  for  this  auspi- 
cious dawn,  will  be  too  much  dimmed  by  emotion,  even  to  dis- 
cern them.  Let  me  then,  in  tlie  words  of  Milton,  express  my 
confidence  that 

"  the  ethereal  moald 
Incapable  of  stain,  will  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baier  part 
V  ictorious." 
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To  ihe  'Editor  of  the  PAilanihropist' 

The  following  letter  from  our  friend  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  of 
Hardvicke  Court,  is  worthy  of  notice : — 

Bkab  Sir.— On  December  lyth  I  received  a  letter  asking 
me  to  give  you  my  ideas  on  the  progress  of  Beforoiatory 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  and  the  prospects  we  now  have 
of  the  future  advancement  of  the  work ;  and  all  this  to  be  in 
time  for  your  January  number,  when  I  am  much  engaged, 
besides  having  mj  boys  home  from  Eton. 

It  must  be  a  very  rough  sketch  ;  but  such  as  it  may  be  you 
shall  have  it  if  you  like  it. 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  look  back  to  the  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  system,  from  its  commencement  by  the  Philanthro- 
pic Society  about  1790,  struggling  on,  benefiting  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  but  too  small  to  produce  any  general 
effect  on  society,  and  prevented  from  following  out  the  plan 
proposed  by  its  first  founders,  of  a  rural  and  agricultural  school, 
by  the  increase  of  the  town  which  clasped  it  round  and  pre. 
vented  its  expansion.  Then,  in  1830,  poor  Captain  Brenton, 
with  very  small  means,  but  with  a  stout  and  true  heart,  having 
established  his  school  at  Hackney  Wick,  showed  us  what  might 
be  done,  with  little  means,  by  a  rough  aericoltural  labour 
system ;  and,  having  fought  hard  against  all  difficulties,  with 
the  aid  of  the  energetic  Miss  Murray,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Princess  Victoria,  had,  in  1840,  gained  the  attention 
of  the  country — large  subscriptions  were  provided — ministers 
were  prepared  with  a  bill  for  its  encouragement — when  sud- 
denly an  utterly  unfounded  but  violent  popular  cry  waa  raised 
against  it;  poor  Brenton  died,  the  whole  affair  was  broken  u\\ 
and  further  progress  appeared  for  long  to  be  hopeless.  Still, 
however,  the  fire  lived. 

The  Philanthropic  continued  its  steady  labours,  though  on 
a  small  scale ;  and  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  in  Warwickshire, 
a  small,  good,  practical  Beformatory — little  known,  indeed,  to 
the  world — relieved  Birmingham  of  many  who  must  otherwise 
have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  r^ular  criminals,  and  only  died 
with  its  energetic  manager,  the  Kev.  Townsheod  Powell,  just 
before  the  Act  of  Vict.  17tb  and  18lh,  which  would  have  as- 
sisted it  and  restored  it  to  full  vigour. 

Bat,  meantime,  in  1 849,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  having 
been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Fhilanthtopic  School,  oonceivcn 
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and  executed  ttie  design  of  transferring  the  site  of  his  exer- 
tions from  the  crovded  streets  of  theSurre^rporlioD  of  London 
to  the  open  hiUa  of  Reigate,  aud  thus  in  fact  restoring  the 
system  to  that  which  the  benevolent  foanders  had  originally 

contemplated. 

A  few  years  more  and  public  attention  became  again  awake 
to  the  pressing  need  for  such  schools.  In  1852,  Mardwicke* 
near  Qloucester,  Xingswood,  neai  Bristol,  the  Home  in  the 
Eastf  liOudon,  and  Stoke,  near  Droitwich,  was  commenced. 
In  1853,  Saltley  (Birmingham)  and  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  opened 
their  schools.  la  1854,  the  Ked  Lodge  (Bristol),  and  a 
school  at  Birmingham,  both  for  girls,  appeared,  and  one  for 
boTs  in  Cumberland. 

In  1S55,  Leicestershire,  Devon,  Bants,  Norfolk,  Berks, 
Hammersmith  (for  Roman  Catholics),  West  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire,  all  had  schools  in  action.  In  1856,  Northampton- 
shire, Liverpool  (The  Akbar),  North  and  East  Yorkshire, 
Suffolk,  Mount  St.  Bernard  (for  Roman  Catholics),  Worces- 
tershire, Allesley  (near  Birmingham,  for  girls),  the  Yorkshire 
Roman  Catholic  Reformatory,  the  Warwick  and  the  Wilts — 
all  were  certified;  while  in  1857,  two  girW.  Reformatories, 
have  been  opened  in  Liverpool,  while  those  for  boys,  in  Essex, 
Borset,  Bedfordshire,  and  Lancashire,  I  think  have  all  been 
certified.  Staffordshire,  Glamorgan,  Herts,  and  Monmoutb- 
ahire,  if  not  certified,  are  nearly  ready;  and  the  Newcastle 
Reformatory  is  in  course  of  removal  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth,  where  it  is  to  be  so  increased  in  size  as  to  receive  all 
the  Doys  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  addition  to  their 
former  numbers. 

Now  if  you  take  this  list,  with  a  map  of  England  (that 
from  a  last  month's  Bradsbaw  will  serve  the  turn  well),  and 
put  a  large  ink-spot  on  the  sites  of  the  schools,  you  will  see 
that  they  are  pretty  evenly  spread  over  England.  There  re- 
main, I  think,  no  countia  nnprovided,  except  Kent  and 
Sussex  in  the  south,  and  Notts,  Derby,  and  Lincoln,  in  the 
centre,  and  perhaps  one  for  North  Wales.'*  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Notts  have  all  raised  subscriptions  to  pay  other  schools  to 
take  their  boys,  and  I  have  just  received  a  Utier  from  a  Derby- 
shire magistrate  saying  that  there  the  subject  is  to  be  brought 


*  Some  smaller  Counties  remain,  but  too  small  to  require  schools. 
Berits  can  take  Bucks  and  Oxon,  and  have  room  to  spare.  Devon  can 
clear  Cornwall,  Ac. 
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forward  at  the  ensuing  sessions.  Thus  we  maj  saj  that  all  the 
counties  of  England,  and  man;  of  the  town,  are  provided  with 
Schools.  I  understand  that  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Man- 
Chester  are  building  schools;  and — not  by  any  means  least, 
though  certainly  last — Middlesex,  haviug  had  for  nearly  three 
years  all  the  facilities  which  a  s^iecial  act  of  parliament  could 
give — koi  h^an  to  build. 

So  &r  ^  the  mere  work  of  establishiug  Keformatories,  then, 
we  have  little  of  prospect  before  us,  because  the  work  is  nearly 
all  done.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  establishing  Re- 
formatories is  but  a  small  means  to  our  work ;  the  real  work  is 
the  diminution  ofm/me*  How,  then,  do  our  means  work  towards 
our  end  ?  If  I  bring  mv  own  county  forward  as  an  example, 
it  is  only  because  from  the  accident^  priority  of  commence- 
ment, ourcouD^  has  been  of  course,  the  first  to  feel  the  benefit. 
For  a  time  the  impression  made  could  hardly  be  statistically 
determined,  though  /  could  see  a  great  difference  between  the 
determined  young  thieves  who  came  at  first  and  the  lighter  and 
more  manageable  cases  whom  we  afterwards  received.  But 
after  a  time  of  gradual  slight  diminution,  when  we  had  caught 
thelastofthe  old  gang,  the  numbers  of  convictions  in  Cheltenham 
suddenly  dropped  from  near  fifty  to  fourteen  per  annum,  while 
the  second  convictions  (of  more  real  consequence  than  the 
first)  have  dropped  from  eighteen  to  three.  This  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  prove  a  general  rule;  but  in  Norfolk  Mr. 
Wright  says  that  he  finds  a'  great  diminution  ;  in  Liverpool  I 
hear  reports  of  the  same ;  in  Bristol  the  committals  in 
and  1856  were  220,  while  in  18&7  the  number  will  hardly 
come  up  to  70.  In  Birmingham  from  Michaelmas,  1355,  to 
Michaelmas,  1856,  there  were  twenty-five  boys  sent  to  Refo^ 
matories  out  of  259  committals.  From  Michaelmas,  1856,  to 
Michaelmas,  1857,  fifty-four  boys  were  sent,  out  of  239  con- 
victions.  Now,  if  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  total  number  are 
sent  to  Beformatoricfi,  and  if  such  cases  as  are  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose are  selected  (and  those  who  know  the  excellent  stipenciinry 
magistrate  will  believe  that  they  are  so),  the  number  which 
has  diminished  this  year,  is  likely  to  diminish  in  a  greater  degree 
next  year.  Now,  the  point  to  oe  aimed  at  is,  as  I  believe,  tbd 
reception  into  the  Beformatories  of  nearly  every  second  con- 
viction. Where  this  can  be  attained,  I  hold  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  any  boy  to  grow  up  in  habitual  crime. 

In  what  I  am  abont  to  say  of  njr  mon  /atfciet  you  will  pro- 
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bablj  set  me  down  as  wildly  visionary.  I  believe  I  Iiave 
often  been  reckoned  so  before,  and  therefore  am  used  to  it; 
bat  wild  as  my  visions  have  been^  the  facts  have  hitherto  oat- 
ran  them. 

I  believe  that  vithin  two  years — if  magistraterwill  only  hold 
to  the  system  now  generally^  but  by  no  means  vnivertallyt 
adopted,  of  reserving  Reformatories  for  serious  cases — (as  a 
general  rule  for  second  committals) — and  not  filling  them  with 
those  who  from  childish  thoughtlessness  have  committed  some 
petty  theft — if  it  be  fully  understood  and  rigidly  held  to  that 
boys  nre  not  to  be  sent  to  us  to  be  maintained  by  the  state  in 
order  to  save  the  parish — uor  even  from  mere  pity,  "  because 
the  parents  are  very  poor,  and  it  would  be  a  charity  to  relieve 
them  at  the  national  expense if,  I  say,  Beformatories  be 
restricted  to  boys  who  are  really  entering  into  what  we  may 
call  regular  crime,  I  have  little  doubt  that  within  two  years  ul 
the  county  Beformatories  will  have  done  their  work,  and  will 
find  that  crime  is  checked,  and  can  be  kept  in  check,  without 
receiving  more  than  probably  one  third  of  their  full  number.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  assist  any  of  the  large  towns  that  may 
need  their  help,  and  I  believe  that  then  we  may  all  join  in  one 
attack  on  thejnvenile  crime  of  the  metropolis,  which  I  strongly 
su!>pect  we  shall  then  find  to  be  (as  the  crime  of  most  towns 
has  been  proved)  an  apparent  giant,  that,  when  fairly  met  and 
grappled  with,  turns  mto  something  Uke  a  dwarf.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  this  opinion  because,  though  I  know  little  of 
the  numbers  of  Middlesex,  I  find  by  the  judicial  statistics  that 
the  total  commitments  are  little  more  than  three  times  those  of 
Surrey.  Of  the  latter  county  a  Surrey  magistrate  has  procured 
me  some  details,  and  I  find  (hat  the  total  convictions  of  boys 
under  16  were,  last  year,  939;  of  these  433  have  been  once 
or  oftener  previously  convicted;  252  twice,  and  149  three  times. 
Mow,  were  every  boy,  even  on  his  fourth  conviction,  sent  to 
a  Beformatory,  so  that  (Acre  should  not  be  a  four  times  con- 
victed boy  left  at  large,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  year  or  two 
would  check  the  crime  so  as  to  allow  a  school  of  150  to  receive 
third  or  even  second  convictions. 

Now  if  Middlesex  afford  three  times  t!ie  amount  of  boys 
that  Surrey  will  furnish,  a  Beformatory  for  600  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  time  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  whole  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, though,  doubtless,  the  reception  of  a  larger  number 
would  do  the  work  more  quickly.   With  the  Bchoou  now  ex- 
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isting,  is  such  a  task  hopeless  ?  But  when  those  which  an 
now  prudently  small,  because  they  are  young,  shall  have  felt 
their  strength  and  increased  their  size,  and  when  Middlesex 
shall  have  finished  its  offu  school  and  got  it  to  work,  and  al- 
tered its  act  so  as  to  allow  them  to  receive  boys  up  to  16  years 
old,  we  may  indeed  hope  that  a  strong  effect  may  ere  long  be 
produced  even  on  the  juvenile  crime  of  the  metropolis. 

Still  we  must  remember  that  we  have  work  a-head  yet  an- 
touched  or  only  attempted  in  a  few  noble  experiments.  Boys  will 
begin  crime  at  fifteen  (thoogh  far  fever  than  those  who  begin 
earlier),  and  ere  they  are  twice  convicted  will  be  past  ourreacli. 
The  present  law — which  says  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  can  be  re- 
formed, but  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  cannotr--wiUj  1  trust,  be  altered. 
That  law  has  never  visited  No.  19  New-road,  or  it  noold  con- 
fess its  own  absurdity.  The  opportuniltf  of  reformation  which 
the  law  gives  to  all  under  sixteen  mutt  ere  long  be  given  to 
those  above  that  age,  and  if  it  please  God  to  forward  His  own 
good  work  as  He  has  hitherto  done,  the  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tion will  in  good  time  be  due  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Broug- 
ham, and  Lord  Derby,  who,  last  session,  joined,  and  I  trost 


Hardwicke  Court,  Qlouoester,  Dec.  %%,  1857. 


[Mr.  Baker  does  not  appear  to  know  that  the  "  Surreg  So- 
eietjf for  Emplcytnenf  and  Meformation  (/HUckta^ed  Pruontri* 
was  established  in  1824,  and  has  been  carried  on  very  aucoess- 
fully  to  the  present  time. — Ed.] 


J.  H.  Baur. 
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INDUSTMAL  SCHCX)LS  IN  IRELAND. 

It  must  have  been  evideot  to  the  reader,that  Mr.  Alfred  Hill's  paper 
printed  in  Appendices  11.  and  III.j  was  full  of  suggestions  most  inipor* 
taat  to  aU  in  Ireland,  who  are  interested  in  that  industrial  move* 
ment  which  takes  for  its  motto*  Prevention  is  better  than  Cure.  It 
must,  however,  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  that  in  any  lodoBtrial  School** 
Bill  intended  to  be  useful  to  Ireland,  we  must  clearly  and  distinctlj  se- 
core  that  the  children  shall  be  sent  to  schools  managed  bj  persons  of 
the  same  religious  creed  as  th«r  pwentSi  and  that  no  option,  or  selec- 
tion of  the  school,  shall  be  given  to  parents  or  gnardians.  To  frame 
a  Bill  fbr  Ireland  on  other  torms  than  these,  would  be  bat  to 
a  legislative  help  to  Proselytism,  and  would  make  the  Bill  a  thing 
to  be  suspected  and  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
wiahes  and  requirements  of  die  people  of  this  country. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  us  by  a  lady  whose  ability  is 

only  equalled  by  her  ceal,  and  whose  charity,  active  cbari^,  is  only 

surpassed  by  her  experience,  is  of  the  vastest  importance  jnst  now. 

We  recommend  it  to  the  closest  attention  of  every  reader. 

Mydear  Sirj 

Ton  bare  asked  me  to  giveyoa  an  account  of  my  own  experience 
of  Industrial  training  in  ue  Sontfa  of  Ireland.    I  comply  willingly, 
but  I  ftel  the  impossibility  of  ^ving  you  even  a  faint  sketch  of  tne 
interesting  and  important  facts  presented  to  me  while  employed  for 
two  years  bv  day,  and  I  mav  almost  add  by  night,  in  this  woric  of 
love.    I  shall  try  to  select  what  may  interest  you  ;  but  I  warn  yon 
that  the  sutfject  would  fill  a  large  volume,  were  I  to  detail  the  one- 
half  of  what  rushes  to  my  thougnts  when  even  the  name  of  Indus- 
trial School  is  mentioned.    I  might  inflict  on  you  whole  essays  on 
Beformatories,  on  Prisons,  on  Emigration,  on  Poor  Law  Unions, 
on  Magdalen  Asylums,  and  last,  though  not  least,  on  Industrial 
Schools.   I  do  believe,  that  had  the  latter  been  in  proper  operation, 
nearly  all  the  other  Institutions  would  have  been  in  such  a  minority 
as  to  render  them  of  little  importance  to  the  community,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  now  are,  the  different  imposthumes  grown  on  what 
might  have  otherwise  been  a  sound  and  healthy  body.    Enfiu,  mr 
own  dear  Industrial  Schools ! — my  remedy  for  all  and  everr  evii» 
not  sent  by  Ood,  but  permitted  by  him  to  pimish  men's  neglect  of 
seeing  after  His  own  poor.    Why  do  I  insut  on  this  truth,  but  be- 
cause girls  have  cone  into  my  Schools  from  all  the  Asylums  and 
InstitnUons  I  have  mentioned,  and  while  conversing  with  them,  and 
Ustoiing  to  their  sad  tales,  and  tr^ng  to  remedy  their  coniUtion  and 
restore  them  to  their  ^ace  in  society,  I  learned  the  defects  of  th« 
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Tarions  sjstems  referred  to.  J  have  found  the  lodrntrial'Sdwol 
a  resource  and  reniedy  for  all,  and  therefore  I  have  pveD  mj  Uft  to 

the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

It  vas  not  at  first  m;  own  seeking  so  to  employ  myself.  On  my 
return  to  Cork  in  the  tatter  part  of  1850,  I  placed  ray  only  child  it 
School,  and  looked  about  to  know  where  I  was  to  giro  my  leiinre 
hours.  Just  at  that  time  a  lady  who  was  wishing  to  begin  an  Indus, 
trial  School,  but  could  not  give  her  time  to  it,  being  engaged  ia 
busineaS]  begged  I  would  assist,  I  hesitated,  as  I  felt  more  incline, 
tion  to  help  a  little  Infant  School  that  appeared  to  have  few  to  look 
after  it.  However,  at  the  requett  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Detaay, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  I  accepted  the  invitation^aDd  am. 
ciatcd  invself  with  a  few  ladies  to  commence  the  work.  We  were 
presented  with  £50  by  a  Catholic  Clergyman*  and  we  beg^  by 
teaching  plain  work.  Children  and  grown  g^rla  flocked  in  to  us  it 
once.  We  were  helped  for  a  time  l:^  fHends  sending  ns  plsia 
work,  bat  as  few  were  able  to  finish  it  well,  we  could  not  giia  the 
greater  number  any  but  coarse  material  to  learn  on,  which,  as  toq 
may  suppose,  was  very  poorly  paid.  After  a  ftw  monthi,  when  we  had 
trained  a  number  of  good  workers,  we  found  with  r^ret  onr  funds 
fu-t  failing,  and  no  supply  of  regular  work  secured.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  One  of  our  children  who  was  extremely  poor,  and  whose 
sijrht  was  very  bad,  seemed  so  distressed  by  the  plain  work,  that  a 
p.^  troness  suggested  having  her  taught  to  make  cwbage  neta.  She 
ELieceeilcd  so  well,  that  silk  was  given  her  to  make  a  hair  net ;  and 
this  beiii^  perfectly  done,  the  patroness  already  alluded  to  as  en* 
gaged  in  a  fancy  trade,  gave  us  an  order  for  a  few  dozen  of  nets, 
and  recommended  us  to  put  several  girls  to  work  at  them.  We  did 
so  with  success,  and  the  order  was  soon  completed.  We  then  bought 
silk,  and  made  up  some  on  onr  own  account,  which  I  took  to  several 
shops  and  ofierea  at  a  low  price.  At  first  we  found  it  very  diffienit 
to  get  sale  for  tbem.  I  sometimes  think  over  these  first  strug- 
gles, when  I  would  call  with  ray  little  bundle  of  neta  at  the  counter  of 
some  of  the  monster  establishments,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  even 
the  civility  of  having  them  looked  at.  However,  I  kept  on  dunning 
and  calling,  as  any  poor  struggling  industrious  widow  might  do;  by 
degrees  I  coaxed  an  order,  for  I  pleaded  hard,  having  alwajs  before 
my  eyes  and  in  my  heart  seventy  hidf«tarved  eager  uuses  looking 
as  I  entered  the  School,  calling  out,  "have you  any  work  for  us  to 
day?"  When  I  returned  with  a  small  order,  the  joy  expressed  used 
to  repay  me  for  all  the  anxiety  and  vexation  of  spirit  endured. 

All  waa  not  fair  suUng.  Sometimes  the  work  was  found  imperfect, 
or  the  price  was  cut  down  ;  and  I  should  bear  all,  and  should  still 
ask  and  gratefully  accept  work.  We  crept  on  for  a  little  while,  until 
our  cliiltlren  became  expert,  and  produced  really  perfect  work.  Then 
soon  after  the  fashion  of  wearing  nets  became  general,  and  when  one 
of  my  nieces  arrived  from  Dublin  one  day,  with  a  crotchet  net  of  a 
new  description,  I  took  it  off  in  triumph,  caused  a  dozen  to  be  made, 
took  them  to  a  shop,  and  got  orders  for  several  dozens.  The  tide 
turned  suddenljr  >t)  our  favour.  One  day  the  bead  of  one  of  the  esta- 
blishments,  seemg  a  mohur  net  made  by  one  of  our  children,  and 
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finding  that  we  could  produce  a  dozen  of  them  for  exactly  the  name 
price  hid  buyer  had  piud  for  one  in  London,  he  was  at  once  convinced 
of  the  profit  to  be  made  by  fostering  home  manufacture.  The  ne\t 
mohair  nets  were  made  and  sent  to  London^  instead  of  brinf];ing  any 
from  thence.  Meanwhile,  I  had  gained  over  some  of  the  young  men 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  monster  houses  to  talce  new  pat- 
terns with  them  to  England.  They  did  so,  and  returned  with  such 
large  orders  as  induced  their  principals  to  beceme  exporters,  instead 
of  importers.  From  that  time  success  crowned  u.i.  Yellow  crotchet 
nets  were  made  by  us  for  Oermnny.  Hundreds  of  dozens  were  sent 
weelfly  to  EoglaDd  and  America.  In  fine^  we  were  obliged  onrselres  to 
looL  for  help ;  and  forthwith  shared  our  orders  with  the  schools  of  the 
North  Preaeatotton  and  Sooth  Presentation  Convents  of  Uork,  and 
sent  on  to  Kinsale,  Blarney,  Mallow«  and  Hiddleton,  where  there 
were  itmg^ing  Industrial  Sohoolst  in  which  this  spedes  of  work 
had  not  been  taught,  or,  indeed,  any  Itind  of  work  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  houses  of  bnsiaess.  All  were  now  at  work.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  joy  and  comfort  increasing  daily,  where  nothing 
but  helpless  misery  had  previously  existed.  In  our  oirn  school,  at 
this  time,  we  were  paying  £20  a-week. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  suoci^bs,  I  found  my  health  and  strength 
giving  tray.  The  labour  was  continuous,  and  the  anxiety  unceasing, 
and  r  wart  alone  in  the  straggle  after  the  first  few  months  of  plain 
work.  The  few  patronesses  had  gone  to  the  London  Exhibition, 
and  when  returned*  did  not  resume  their  functions,  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  The  principal  excuse  given  me  was,  that  it  had  become  too 
serious  and  anxious  a  business,  and  that  they  could  not  promise  se- 
rious  help,  as  their  time  could  not  be  altogether  given  up  lo  it.  This 
was  m.  sad  blow.  But  there  was  no  time  to  fret ;  and,  in  spite  of  all, 
I  was  obliged  still  to  hold  on.  The  work  was  there,  and  the  joy  of 
having  it  to ^ve  to  the  poor  people  gave  me  energy  equal  to  the 
occasion.  However,  the  good  Bishop/  finding  the  responsibility 
becoming  too  great  for  any  one  indiridual,  encouraged  me  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
feared  they  had  already  too  many  calls  on  their  exertions.  I  went  to 
the  convent,  and  made  my  case  so  evident  that  the  good  Superioress 
consented  to  accept  the  charge  of  the  school,  provided  that  I  remained 
helping  until  they  had  learned  to  conduct  it  in  a  business-like  way. 
This  I  willingly  did;  and  the  Sisters  were  not  long  in  becoming 
perfect. 

Having  succeeded  so  far,and  finding  my  mind  considerably  relieved , 
by  having  this  weight  of  anxiety  removed,  I  was  free  to  turn  my  at 
tention  elsewhere,  and  without  much  delay  opeiled  a  new  branch, 
about  a  mile  farther  off,  in  a  populous  but  very  distressed  district. 
1  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  teach  catechism  in  the  parish 
chnrcb,  and  on  Sunday  I  gave  notice  that  a  new  school  would  be 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  between 
the  a^es  of  llfteen  and  five-and-twenty  presented  themselves  the  next 
morning.  I  desired  each  girl  who  had  earned  money  by  work  before 
that  day,  to  hold  up  her  hand.  Only  four  did  so— and  they  had  been 
selling  apples  I   Uy  plan  for  having  them  taught  without  the  er- 
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penw  of  A  miitreis,  wu,  that  of  taking  ten  of  the  beat  vorfan  fron 
the  ftcbool  given  to  the  good  sitters.  I  divided  the  children  anHog 
them,  and  gave  each  teMherthe  first  perfect  down  of  nets  nudtbj 


was  DO  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  mistress  or  pnpHs. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  detail  all  that  followed  the  inecett  of  tlms 
schools.  Instead  of  bunting  for  orders,  trsTellera  began  to  trnit  in 
search  of  our  work.  The  prices  were  kept  up,  and  carefbllT  witeheJ 
by  riral  establiebments.  Orders  oame  faster  than  we  coold  execatt 
tnem,  and  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Maguire's  accoaot  of  the  Nstioul 
Exhibition  in  Cork,  for  particulars  of  the  other  branches  of  bdnitrj, 
which  followed  this  first  saccess.  Yon  are  anxious  to  hear  the  de- 
tails of  this  commencement,  and  indeed  if  I  coold  remember  ud 
particularise  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  work,  it  would  reiiiler 
the  narrative  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  would  teach  the  possibilit? 
of  surmounting  obfltaclea  when  met  with  a  firm  and  hopelU  «iU> 
There  was  no  capital  to  carrv  on  all  this :  the  work  had  to  be  fiuibed 
and  hroiwht  in  before  1  could  pa;  the  weekljr  wages,  and  this  added 
not  a  littte  to  m;  care.  We  blundered  sadl;  in  our  first  trading  rf- 
fbrt^wasted  materials— gave  onrsaWes  useless  troahlfc  And  tbes 
we  were  long  bdbre  leaminir  to  use,  or  finding  means  to  pnem 

{iroper  implements.  I  was  obliged  mjaelf  to  searai  on  the  roads  for 
arge  stones,  approaching  the  shape  of  a  head,  and  to  collect  them  io 
little  heaps,  to  he  taken  up  h;  a  carrier  as  he  passed  on  other  but- 
ness ;  and  then  to  hang  each  net  with  one  of  the  stones  in  it  to 
and  dr;,  because  we  were  not  able  to  purchase  saucers,  which  vere 
procured  later,  aod  added  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Siitm' 
school,  hj  enabling  them  to  finish  the  work  with  grtmtvr  f^Itty  sod 
nicetj.  Innumerable  badly  made  nets  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  Ion 
in  the  weig  ht  of  silk  provided  by  the  manufacturer,  to  be  made  ^ood. 
Volumes  might  be  added  of  my  blunders  from  ignorance  and  loei- 
perience.  Bat  the  very  small  pioflt  on  each  doaen»  and  the  fuai^tj 
worked  up  covered  all  waste  aod  lots,  and  enabled  ni  to  get  oa  with* 
out  debt 

Perhaps  it  is  well  here  to  mention  another  great  difEcnlty,  which, 
in  my  efforts  to  overcome  it,  was  productive  of  new  blessings.  Wc 
were  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  orders :  not  having  capital  Id 
hand  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  silk,  we  were  often  obliged  to  wait  for  Ibt 
return  of  the  buyer  of  the  establishment  for  which  we  worked,  fron 
England.  In  these  cases  the  delay  of  a  day  was  severely  felt  by  the 
workers.  The  manufacturers  did  not  then  understand  the  necesMty 
of  keeping  hands  employed,  and  judge  what  a  blow  it  was  to  me  some- 
times wbencallingformy  order,  to  be  told  coolly  that  thebnyer waited 
for  thesilkto  fall  in  price  before  laying  In  a  stock.  What  was  I  to  do? 
I  thought  1  might  fall  back  on  shirt  making,  now  that  the  trades  be- 
gan to  understand  what  organized  labour  might  produce  to  them 
of  profit.'  1  proposed  to  get  gentlemen's  shirt  ^onts  or  "  Tommiei" 
made  up.  1  was  answered  by  the  assertion  that  it  could  not  be  done 
at  all  in  Ireland — the  articles  could  not  be  washed,  aod  they  should 
he  sent  to  Olasgow  to  be  boxed  1  But  a  little  trouble  conqaercd 
thea*  difficoltiei.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  ondertook  to  have  the 
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washing  done  in  thair  Hagdalfii  Asjrlom,  and  after  much  trouble  I 
prevailed  on  a  poor  woman,  who  earned  a  wretched  rabuBtance 

making  bandboxSf  to  try  her  hand  on  a  flat  box.  The  prejudice 
against  trying  a  new  thing  being  got  over,  she  let  to  work  in  earnest — 
took  uveral  apprentices  to  make  what  had  hitherto  been  Imported^  for 
nets,  fronts,  and  other  fancy  articles,  and  before  long  had  opened  a 
branch  for  her  own  trade  in  Linierick,andput  b;  money  in  the  Barings' 
Bank.  It  is  scarcely  needfiil-to  saT,  that  obstacles  being  Uios  remoTed, 
the  export  shirt  trade  commenee<f,and  I  w«nt  on  all  the  more  hopefully, 
knowing  that  the  children's  bread  was  no  longer  altogether  dependant 
on  the  wlare  or  partial  tnten:aptioD  of  one  t»wich  of  tnde. 

I  will  not  add  the  history  of  polka  jacket^  netted  mitts,  and  fine 
crotchet,  til  which  branches  of  trade  followed  in  sncoessioa.  I  sh^l 
content  myself  with  telling  yon,  that  one  day  while  passing  through  a 
monster  house,  with  my  children  carrying  home  the  work,  one  of 
the  young  men  asked  me  could  I  get  him  a  Maoassar  made  die  same 
ma  a  pattern  he  gave  me.  Be  coidd  get,  he  thought,  orders  for  such 
in  England.  We  did  so :  and  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  rifitd 
progress  of  the  Industrial  movement  in  the  Soath,  wfaoi  I  tell  jou 
that  the  same  enterpriung  and  intelligent  buyer  is  now  become  a 
mrtner  in  the  concern,  and  has  the  entire  management  of  the 
Crotchet  department. — In  that  department  alone  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  were  paid  last  year  I  And  remember,  this  was  only  one  of 
the  monster  establishments.  I  could  tell  you  of  another  of  the  same 
establishments,  the  bead  of  which  g^ve  us  every  encouragement,  and 
organized  the  reception  of  work  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  having 
appointed  travellers  for  that  busitiess  alone.  Many  an  hour  has  ha 
passed  discussing  with  me  ^1  the  possible  means  oi  securing  a  mar* 
ket  and  employment  for  the  Schools.  I  believe  it  is  only  common 
justice  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  late  Mavor  of  Oork, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Queen's  Old  Castle  Company.  Mr.  Amott, 
has  also  helped  in  every  possible  *nannw  as  pro{a4etor  and  great  ex* 
porter  from  Cork  to  America.  He  has  likewise  been  always  ready* 
with  ampla  generosity,  to  asust  with  money  every  cfaaritaUa  enter- 
prise. JEtnt  Mr.  Fitso^bbon  I  believe  to  nave  been  the  real  bene* 
betor  to  the  Industriu  Movement.  He  commenced  man/  branehea 
hitherto  hot  funtly  developed  i  be  gave  what  to  him  was  more  than 
money— hu  time  and  all  Us  well-known  energy.  I  cannot  avoid 
making  known  what  I  alone  had  the  on|fortnnity  of  testing :  for  if  it 
be  true  that  I  was  munly  instrumental  la  developing  the  inovement 
in  the  South,  it  is  quite  eertun  that  1  could  not  have  succeeded  but 
ftxr  the  asustonce  and  encouri^ement  be  gave  me,  at  a  time-when  it 
was  all  but  gone,  for  want  of  extending  the  market. 

Bat  why  lay  such  stress  on  the  mere  machinery  of  the  business, 
when  you  are  most  interested  in  its  fruits  ?  Am  I  to  htpn  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  interesting  cases  which  1  met  with,  and  of  the  good 
done  bv  these  Schools?  Later,  perhaps,  such  a  chapter  might  be 
written  with  advantage,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  crush  it  into 
the  limits  of  a  tetter.  I  must  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  what  you  are  now  hoping  to  find  realized  at  no  distant 
pwiod— the  adaptation  of  an  Induatrial  Sehools*  Bill  for  Ireland.  I 
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Btldreu  joa  u  one  who  repreKnta  to  mj  iniodj  that  bodj  of  Mrnett 
thhtken  wid  n&lona  porkers,  who'derote  their  energiea  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  awans  best  fitted  to  improve  the  conation  of  the 
ignorant  ud  innocent,  as  well  as  thorotwhljr  to  reform  thoae  who 
ma;  be  classed  with  the  crimina)  and  anfurtunate.  Tou  faare  woo 
the  ri^t  of  a  bearing  :  and  I  speak  boldlj  to  yon,  Imowiog  that  if 
anything  acquired  hj  me,  in  the  way  of  experience,  may  be  of  ralue 
to  those  interested  in  the  caose,  you  will  know  how  to  adopt  it,  and 
make  it  usefnl  to  yonr  fellow  workers.  I  pray  yon  by  all  the  good 
you  hope  to  see  realised,  to  use  your  influence,  and  look  well  to  the 
detuls  and  practical  working  out  of  ^onr  all  important  object.  Let 
care  be  taken  that  this  part  t>e  not  given  over  to  mere  theorists.  Of 
all  other  projects,  one  which  combines  trade  with  training,  must  not 
be  lightly  confided  to  hands,  or  beads,  or  even  hearts,  however  clever, 
intelligent,  and  even  trust-worthy,  if  not  endued  also  with  real  ex- 
perience, acquired  by  voluntary  working  in  favour  of  the  poor.  Let 
there  be  no  plice-giving,  no  experimental  heads  of  departments,  or 
money  will  be  squandered,  and  disgust  and  difiappointment  excited  in 
the  minds  of  earnest  and  anxious  well-wishers.  Let  the  end  be  well 
considered  before  a  oomraeneement  be  made :  for,  believe  me,  if  the 
system  be  not  well  arran|;ed  from  the  starting  post,  it  will  be  very 
£ffionlt  to  mend  it  onee  tt  is  set  in  motion.  Any  fulure  would  m 
fatal,  throwii^  haek  the  condition  of  education  and  RefiDrmatories 
into  hopeless  and  helpless  decrepitude.  If  the  Industrial  part  be 
well  watched,  the  others  will  fall  naturally  into  their  right  places.  I 
give  you  a  few  hints  out  of  many  kept  back.  I  feel  too  aazious,  and 
know  too  many  details,  to  trust  my  pen  in  its  fullest  exercise. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  Reformatories  : — You  may  learn  al- 
readv  how  the  business  was  onl^  half  prepared  when  arrangements 
had  been  neglected  for  organising  Institutions,  into  which  the  new 
reformed  girls  could  be  received,  and  in  which  they  should  he  cer- 
tain to  obtun  means  of  support  by  honest  work,  until  such  a  time  as 
the  influence  of  the  Ladies  Patronesses,  supposed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  connected  with  these  Institutions,  or  the  intercourse 
between  similar  establishments,  in  distnnt  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
should  afford  facilities  for  permanently  settling  them. 

The  work  of  reformatories  i  mi^bt  almost  say  (beinv  an  Irish- 
women) should  tiave  begun  by  this  important  end;  for  all  was  liable 
to  be  lost  by  having  it  in  doubt  what  was  to  be  done  with  yonr  re* 
fimnad  fenmla.  Inm  before  expressed  my  opinion  &at  Industrie 
Schools  should  Im*  been  first  provided  at  any  expense.  Modb 
trouble  would  have  been  saved.  Imagine  the  resoupce  which  a  poor 
reformed  girl  would  find  in  an  Industrial  School  I  She  would  fall  in 
imptrceptibly  with  the  rest.— the  children  would  never  need  to  know 
where  she  came  from — like  any  other  ft>iendless  drl  ur  real  orphu 
she  would  come  in  to  earn  her  bread — and  with  the  rext  would  listea 
to  the  story  read,  or  the  instruction  given  by  the  kind  lady  visitors. 
Add  to  this  the  opportunity  given  her  of  gaining  the  affection  of  the 
children,  forming  new  ties  in  the  world,  feeling  at  the  same  time  ber 
crushed  spirit,  and  very  often  gentle  nature,  aided  and  encouraged 
by  the  atmosphere  of  borne  care  and  love  all  around  her.  Probably 
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■he  would  choose  the  familjr  of  one  of  the  children  to  lodge  with 
while  attending  the  school,  and  thus  be  saved.  Yoa  may  r«memb(-r 
that  not  long  since  I  received  into  the  little  Industrial  School  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  keep  afloati  and  which  had  then  a  laundry  at- 
tached to  itt  no  less  than  five  reformatory  ^rls.  They  eat,  worked* 
alept  in  company  with  ten  reapectable  girli  who  had  never  been 
tainted  with  crime;  their  secret  waa  kept}  th^  ranked  with'  the 
rest ;  and  now  they  are  gone  without  h&Tiog  been  onee  reproacbsd 
with  the  past.  £ven  now  the  care  of  the  house  ia-entruited  to  a  girl 
who  did  not  even  pass  through  a  Reformatory— ^e  came  straight  to 
me  from  prison,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  uster  whom  I  took  from 
Golden  Bridge,  and  after  some  months  provided  with  a  most  respect- 
able situation,  I  gave  her  shelter  at  once.  She  does  odd  jobs  for 
some  of  the  ladies  interested  in  our  struggling  establishment :  and 
although  her  situation  in  life  is  not  just  yet  what  might  be  called 
prosperous,  she  has  at  least  a  home,  and  enjoys  a  gtwd  obaracter 
from  the  fact  of  belonging  to  St.  Joseph's. 

As  for  the  prepervative  clas9>  the  necessity  of  Industrial  ScfaooU 
for  such  is  just  as  evident  to  any  one  who  gives  thought  for  a  ma> 
meat  to  the  subject.  For  a  single  example  I  go  ba(£  to  my  Cork 
experience.  M;  brother  persuaded  the  Board  of  Poor  Law  Ooar- 
dians,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  get  an  embroidery  mistress  into 
the  Union  School  for  a  few  moatha.  Wheu  tht*  children  knew 
enough  of  the  work  I  took  out  ux  at  a  time,  aod  kept  them  altogether 
in  the  Industrial  School  until  I  was  sure  they  conid  earn  their  own 
aupport.  X  then  let  them  look  for  tltnr  own  lodfpog,  ud  oontiDtud 
to  give  them  work  from  the*SchooL  They  got  on  so  well,  that  th^ 
■oon  began  to  bring  out  of  the  terrible  poorhouse  their  relatiooi  aod 
friends.  After  some  weeks  one  family  of  three  girla  brought  out 
their  mother  and  a  cousin,  and  supported  them.  If  you  look  into 
Mr.Magnire's  book,  p^e  221,  you  will  see  that  eighty  girls  were 
brought  out  of  the  Union  through  the  operation  of  the  Industrie 
Schools.  1  did  not  receive  into  St.  Mary's  more  than  twenty  externa, 
and  twenty  interns  of  that  number.  I  should  have  told  you  by  the 
way,  that  I  had  established  a  home  for  orphan  girla,  in  which  they 
were  supported  in  a  great  measure  by  their  own  earnings.  The  re- 
maining forty  went  to  the  Sisteri  of  Mercy,  and  other  Industrial 
Schools  already  in  operation. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  attach- 
ing a  body  of  lady  patronesses  to  every  Industrial  School.  Id  every 
instance  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  I  have  found  great  help 
given  by  this  class  when  wot  king  in  a  friendly  spirit  with  those  more 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school.  The  lady  visitors  can 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  maulers,  and  perfect  their  work.  They 
can  follow  the  children  to  their  homes,  extending  the  salntary  in- 
fluence of  school  training,  and  help  to  keep  unbroken  the  sacredneas 
of  home  ties,  in  cases  where  the  growing  indepstuleDce  of  the  child, 
and,  perhaps,  the  uoworthiness  of  the  parent,  might  otherwise  lead 
to  disunion.  They  can  occasionally  give  employment  out  of  the 
usud  school  routine — can  do  immense  good  by  visiting  in  time  of 
sickness,  and,  above  all,  can  give  incalculable  aid  by  procuring  situa- 
tions fur  girls  sufficiently  prepared  to  fill  them. 
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haatij,  it  is  my  firm  ooovietion'  thkt,  to  carry  out  and  make  perfect 
a  sjatem  of  industrial  training,  the  appointment  of  Ladj  Oi^antKn 
is  roost  essential.    I  say  tbiS)  not  alone  on  tbe  principle  that  women 
can  and  oagbt  to  do  woman's  work — a  principle  at  lut  began  to  be 
fall;  rectwaised— but  beoause  I  really  do  not  see  how  otherwise  the 
work  can  be  efficiently  done,  or  the  mutual  and  necessary  connection 
of  tbe  various  ladostrial  Schools  be  secured.  There  are  innumersbls 
details  into  which  men  cannot  enter-  without  neglect  of  other  dntia, 
and  a  far  greater  number  in  which  women  are,  by  nature  and  educa> 
tion,  best  ntted  to  take  part.   Just  think  for  a  moment,  in  tbe  case 
of  Gonvent  Schools*  how  mnoh  oonld  be  effected,  and  how  easy  ill 
neeeasary  arrangements  oould  be  made,^  by  the  nomination  of  ladles, 
who  would  be  rMMived  by  the  Sisters  without  the  digfateet  misraTiiq; 
of  intrusion — who  would  briiw  to  Uiem  the  viewi  uia  wishes  of  meo 
of  bnaimss  and  heads  of  establMimeDts,  and  thus  aeeare  tbe  aecniir 
aid  80  necessary  far  the  hnnne8S>like  eondnct  of  industrial  edaeatioo. 
Ton  may  tell  ms^  perhaps,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many 
ladies  whose  previous  training  and  turn  of  (hought  would  fit  them 
for  such  a  responsible  duty ;  but,  while  there  are  any  found  ready 
to  commence,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  demand  will  be  met  by  a  sop* 
ply  i  and,  if  those  fint  charged  are  capable  of  fulfilling  conscien- 
tiously their  trust,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  training  othen 
to  succeed  them.    We  need  not  go  out  of  Ireland  for  instances  of 
what  women  can  do  in  the  va^  of  organising,  or  seek  farther  for 
proofs  of  the  ease  and  success  with  which  they  can  fill  rary  r^ponsible 
posidoQS.    The  appointment  of  Lady  Organisers  by  the  Board  of 
National  Educadon  shows  how  much  m&y  be  trusted  to  the  tact  and 
judgment  of  educated  women ;  and  one  baa  only  to  observe  the  ordn', 
propriety,  and,  I  may  say,  perfect  arrangement  of  the  Newgate  Pri- 
lon,  in  which  the  porter  ia  the  only  mala  official,  to  recognise  the 
infltteaee  of  refined  and  oonteientious  women  upon  ercD  tbe  most 
miaerable  and  def;ntded  of  dinr  own  sex. 

But  it  is  really  time  to  have  done.  Probably  this  somewhat  inco< 
herent  statement  ma^  not  satisfy  you  ;  and  I  am  more  than  tempted 
to  believe  that  yon  will  hesitate  before  you  ask  a  lady  to  write  you  a 
letter  i^n.  That  there  should  be  much  irr^nlarity  in  the  node  of 
goring  my  views  and  opinions  is  not  surprising,  for  I  began  to  address 
Tou  this  evenii^,  and  nave  never  taken  pen  oiF  paoer  for  a  moment 
Withoat,  however,  e<Hic!uding  that  I  would  mucn  improve  in  this 
instance  hy  taking  more  time,  I  have  only  to  hope  that,  as  you  have 
otiea  heard  me  express  similar  sentiments,  and  know  well  to  what  it 
is  I  trust  for  the  ufety  and  well-bdng  of  the  children  of  Ireland,  too 
will  fully  understand  what,  at  your  request,  I  have  endeaToored  to 
embody. 

With  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  happy  completion  of  the  w«k 
we  have  all  so  much  at  heart, 
I  am,  dear  Sir^ 

Yours  very  uncerely, 

B.  W, 

Bjchmond,  Jannary  4th,  1656. 
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Hilary  Seisiont,  held  a£  Kilmainham,  in  January,  1858, 

BT  THE  CHAIRMAN, 

THOMAS  0*HAGAN,  ESQ.  Q.C. 


MR.    POREUAN,  AND  OKNTLGUBN    OF  TBB  QRAND  JORT — 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  congratulate  jou  on  the  condU 
tioD  of  your  County,  as  indicated  by  the  calendar.  The  cases 
are  fev  aod  of  a  trivial  character.  Not  one  of  them  reqairH 
obserratioQ  or  instruction  from  me,  and  they  will  occupy  yoa 
for  a  very  brief  period. 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  obserre,  from  returns  contained  in  an 
most  judicious  and  able  report  of  the  Inspector- General  of 
Prisons,  Hr.  C.  Connellan,  with  a  copy  of  which  I  have  been 
favoured,  that  the  average  annual  criminality  of  Dublin  is  small, 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  temptations  to  breaches  of  the  law  which  exist 
in  a  metropolitan  county.  And,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  gradually 
diminishing.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1854,  the  persons  in 
custody  at  Kilmainham,  numbered  178;  on  the  second  of 
November,  1855,  they  were  136  :  on  the  2ud  of  November, 
1856,  they  were  128 ;  and  on  the  2ud  of  November,  1857, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  ]  08.  This  is  a  very  gratifying  state 
of  things,  and  very  creditable  to  the  Magistracy  and  the  People. 

I  trust  that  the  improvement  will  continue  and  in- 
crease, from  the  pr<^es8  of  intelligence  and  the  growth  of 
habits  of  industi;  and  order,  combined  with  a  firm  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice.  But,  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
hope,  it  is  essential  that  these  agencies  should  receive  assistance 
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and  not  obstruction  from  our  prison  airaugemtnts,  and  Iriegret 
to  be  obliged  to  my,  that  the  county  gaol  is  iasafficient  io 
accommodation,  and  most  imperfect  in  constraciion.  It  does 
not  afford  the  means  of  that  essential  classification,  or  separa- 
tion, without  which  it  must  fail  to  accomplish  its  most  im- 
porLant  purposes.  The  untriedadullsareall  confined  together:— 
t  he  females  are  divided  merelj  into  two  classes — one,  of  old  offen< 
derf)  and  vagrants,  and  the  other,  of  women  and  girls  of  all  coo- 
(liUons,ages,and  degrees  of  guilt: — whilst  the  juvenile  prisoners, 
tried  and  untried,  are  associated  without  anj  -attempt  at  discri- 
mination. 

The  result  of  imprisonment^  in  the  absence  of  the  se^ 
rate  sjstem  and  without  the  comptetest  classification,  most 
necessarily  be,  that  no  wholesome  inflaence  can  be  expected  to 
operate  on  the  unhappy  persons  who  are  brought  into  con- 
tamiitating  contact.  The  place  of  punishment, — which  society 
and  its  government  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  justice, 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  every  dictate  of  self-inteiest 
to  make  a  place  of  reformation,— propagates  the  wicked- 
ness which  it  ought  to  extinguish,  and  becomes  a  nuisance  to 
the  community  it  is  designed  to  protect. 

The  man  who  has  stained  a  life  of  probity  by  one  ofieace  ia 
doomed  to  the  closest  intercourse,  for  months  or  years,  with 
hardened  criminals,  whose  existence  has  been  a  coutiiined 
outrage  on  divine  and  human  laws,  and  whose  delight  it  is 
to  make  him  as  base  and  abandoned  as  themselves.  The 
youug  girl,  tempted  by  occi^ion  or  driven  by  necessity  to  the 
commission  of  some  petty  theft,  hecda  with  the  vilest  of 
her  sex,  who  are  lost  to  shame  and  virtue.  The  little 
orplian,  whose  nature  may  be  pure  and  good,  though  be 
hns  fallen  into  crime  from  the  loss  of  honest  parents  or  the 
pressure  of  cruel  want,  is  sent  to  a  prison,  which  is  to  him  merely 
a  school  of  corruption,  and  which  he  leaves  a  coufirmed  ud 
accomplished  reprobate. 
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These  are  terrible  miscliieff.  The  very  statement  of  them  is 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  common. feeling  of  man- 
kind. Yet,  thej  are  inevitable,  in  every  gaol  which  has  uoL  space 
and  machinery  for  the  classification  or  the  separate  moral  train- 
ing of  its  inmates.  They  are  mischiefs  which,  not- 
withstanding their  magnitude,  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
a  wiiae  liberality  and  a  moderate  carefulness,  ou  the  part 
of  those  who  have  cast  on  tliem  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes ;  Und  their  con- 
tinuance in  Ireland,  at  this  period  of  advancing  civilization 
and  rijie  experience,  is  disgraceful  to  the  country. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  gaol  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  the  prisoners  have  not  been  cared  for,  according  to  the 
means  and  appliances  supplied  to  the  officials,  with  a  proper 
regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  important  duties ;  but  it  'is 
plain,  that  those  means  and  appliances  have  been  grievously 
insufficient,  and  that  discipline  cannot  possibly  have  been 
maintained,  or  evil  commniiication  prevented,  or  moral  improve- 
ment promoted,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  great  majority 
of  the  gaols  of  Ireland  are  still  extremely  defective :  but  I  believe 
tliat  one  of  the  worst  is  the  gaol  of  its  metropolitan  county. 
I  am,  therefore,  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
last  Presenting  Terra,  with  a  wise  and  humane  regard  at  once 
to  the  interests  of  the  prisoners  and  the  community,  adopted  > 
the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  "That  the  Grand  Jury  is  fully  of  opinion  that  an  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  county  gaol  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  separate  accommodation." 

2.  "That,  it  being  desirable  as  a  primary  move  to  decide 
whetheror  not  the  principleof  the  separate  system  be  adopted  in 
Kilmainham,  it  is  tliereforc  the  opinion  of  this  Jury  that  that 
system  should  be  adopted  with  such  modification  as  may  be 
considered  beneficial  and  in  keeping  with  the  principle  pro^ 
posed  to  be  carried  oat." 
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I  take  leave,  most  earnestljr,  to  express  ray  concarrenoe  with 
the  Tievs  of  the  Qrand  Jary,  and  to  urge  their  reoomniMida- 
tiononthe  attention  of  the  rate  payers.  Anyone  whoha»observed 
the  working  and  results  of  the  separate  system  in  the  fev  Irish 
prisons  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  e.g.  in  the  prison  it 
Belfast,  will  appreciate  the  great  advantages  of  which  iU 
adoption  must  be  prodactive.     It  has,  already,  in  some 
respects,  been  modified.     Prisoners  have  been  allowed  to 
exercisein  thepiresenceof  eachother,  and  to  meet  tc^^herin  masses 
for  public  worship.  And,  in  so  far  as  such  changes  may  be  made 
consistently  with  the  great  objects  of  the  system — the  avoid- 
ance of  injurions  intercourse  and  the  evil  lexample  anddemord- 
i«ng  influences  which  have  prevailed  in  associated  prisons — they 
are  most  desirable.  But  the  principle  should  be  fflaintained,  as 
sound  and  salutary. 

I  trust  that,  for  the  honor  of  their  County  and  their  own 
real  advantage,  the  rate  payers  of  Dublin  will  entertain 
fdvonrably  and  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  proposal  of  the  Grand 
Jury.    They  will  so  entertain  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  to  the  general  community  and  to  the  unhappy 
criminals  whose  welfare,  here  and  hereafter,  may,  for  geueratioiu 
to  come,  be  affected  by  their  decision  in  the  matter.   And  they 
will  remember,  in  deliberating  upoQ  it,  that  their  interest  and 
their  duty  are  identical,  for  every  arrangement  which  tends  to 
promote  reformation  and  diminish  crime,  tends  also,  directly 
and   permanently,   to  the  saving  of   expense,  and  the 
decrease  of  local  and  general  taxation.   Economy  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  public  funds  is  necessary  and  praise- 
worthy,  but  that  economy  which  forbids  the  due  and 
effective  operation  of  penal  jurisprudence  in  the  detection  uid 
repression  of  guilt,  defeats  its  own  object^  and,  in  the  end, 
entails  far  greater  expenditure  than  would,  at  first,  have  been 
necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  resistance  to  the  laws.  The 
spoliation  of  property,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  or- 
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ganisfedcriuinBl  class,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  repeated  convictions 
and  imprisonments, — as  numeroos  as  tfaej  are  uuavailing  to 
prevent  relapse  into  immoral  conrses, — are  amongst  thepenalties 
which  society  incurs,  by  neglecting  to  adopt  the  most  effident 
means  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  offences. 

In  the  result,  thereforej  a  large  liberality,  wisely  exercised, 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  am  now  considering,  will  be  the 
truest  prudence :  and  a  present  ontlay  will  be  overpaid  by 
lasting  benefits.  . 

The  contemplated  changes  will  not  involve  a  great  advance 
of  money.  The  Board  of  Superintendence  have  selected  three 
plans  from  many  Airnishedf  in  punoance  of  advertisements,  b^ 
competent  architects,  and  of  these  I  anxiously  anticipate  that 
one  may  be  adopted  by  the  rate  payers  and  at  once  proceeded 
with.  I  have  made  these  ob6ervati<ms  from  a  strong  sense  of 
the  clear  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  gad  of  Kilmainham ; 
with  the  belief,  that  my  office  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting it  to  the  atmcwt  of  my  power ;  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
erpression  of  my  opinion  may  tend  in  some  d^ree  to  induce 
the  maUng  of  it,  promptly  and  efficiently. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I 
think  it  right  to  allude  to  aaother  of  even  more  general 
importance. 

Three  years  ago,  addressing  another  Grand  Jury  in  anotlier 
county,  I  endeavoured  to  invite  attention  to  a  matter  which  had 
not  then  been  mach  considered  in  Ireland — the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders.  All 
thoughtful  men,  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  have  been  loug  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  such  inatitntiona  are  essential  for  the  prevention 
and  repression  of  crime.  Th^  exhaust  the  aouroes  from 
which  it  springs. 

Tlic  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
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and  the  training  of  the  yonng,  who  have  only  b^n  to  err,  in 
the  principles  of  virtue,  affords  the  beat  secority  agaimt 
the  increase  of  adalt  criminals. 

This  troth  has  been  widely  recognised  by  other  nations;  and, 
for  many  years,  it  has  been  practically  applied  throngbont  the 
world,  in  numerous  Beformatorie?,  which  have  produced  iacaU 
culable  public  and  individual  blessings,  wherever  they  have 
been  put  in  action.  France, — which  for  nearly  half  a  caitniy  has 
legally  recognised  the  distinction  between  the  crime  of  the  boj 
and  the  man, — led  the  way  in  thelaboarof  beneficence,  promoting 
it,  at  once,  by  the  earnest  devotion  of  private  persons  and  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  State.— Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  America  have  all  puraned  it  with  success ;  and 
England  and  Scotland  are  emulating  their  example. 

"No  experiment  of  oar  time  has  been  more  completely  suc- 
cessful. No  effort  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in  any  age,  bss 
been  more  blessed  in  its  results.  Whatever  may  be  the  diffi- 
cnlties  of  restoring  adnlt  convicts  to  the  ways  of  virtue, — and 
we  may  fairly  boast  that  Ireland  is,  at  this  moment,  giving  to 
the  world  the  clearest  proof  that  even  they  may  be  reformed, 
and  the  wisest  lessons  as  to  the  means  by  which  their  reforma- 
tion may  be  accomplished, — ^it  is  thoroughly  established^  that  the 
young  offender  needs  only  watchful  care  and  judiciona  training 
to  become  permanently  virtuous  and  benefit  the  community,  to 
which,  without  them,  he  mast  have  been  a  curse. 

In  the  great  eatablishment^at  Mettray,  which  haa  furniahed  a 
model  for  all  such  institations,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children 
have  actually  been  redeemed  from  vice.  Some  of  them  have 
risen  to  high  places  in  the  public  service  of  France,  and 
multitudes  are  scattered  tbrongh  her  plains  and  cities,  puraaing 
honorable  industry,  and  discharging  worthily  every  function  of 
good  citizens  and  Christian  men.  In  Belgium,  I  found  the 
operation  of  anch  scbools  so  admirable,  that  the  commanity, 
which  at  first  felt  a  natural  prqudice  againat' their  inmates, 
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and  declined  to  give  employment  to  children  once  degraded  by 
crime,  uov  recognises  them  as  capable  of  working  a  perfect 
moral  change.    Masters  and  mistresses  compete  for  the  service 
of  the  boja  and  girls  whom  they  educate,  and  the  demand  is 
permanently  greater  than  the  supply.    In  England,  similar 
effects  have  been  largely  produced,  and  are  becoming  daily  still 
more  developed  and  satisfactory.  And  whilst  all  this  is  achieved 
with  signal  advantage  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  that 
advantage  is  attained  with  an  actual  pecuniary  gain.    It  is 
ascertained,  that  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  child  coats 
less  than  his   punishment.    His  maintenance  in  the  gaol  ia 
more  expensive  than  his  maintenance  in  the  Beformatory.  He 
passed  from  the  one,  only  to  return  to  it  again  and  again- 
growing  in  wickedness  as  he  grows  in  years,  a  perpetual  bnr- 
tlien  to  the  public  : — he  passes  from  the  other,  a  self  depen- 
dent, self-supporting  citizen.  He  passes  from  the  one,  to  spend 
his  wretched  life  in  spoiling  the  property  of  his  honest  neigh- 
bours : — he  passes  from  the  other,  to  aid  in  increasing  it  by 
his  industry  and  advance  the  common  weal. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  offer  detailed  ^roofo  of 
my  assertions ;  but  they  are  established  by  a  clear  induction  of 
indisputable  facts,  and  I  might  urge  others  of  equal  force  on 
your  attention,  if  I  desired  to  trespass  long  upon  it.  It 
ia  not  very  creditable  to  Ireland  that  we  should  have  d^yed, 
so  long,  the  commencement  of  ao  good  a  work.  We 
need  it  as  much  as  any  other  co]uutry ;  and  we  have  peca- 
liar  facilities  for  carrying  it  out  effectively,  in  oar  freedom, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  hardened,  hereditary  vice  which 
exists  in  more  prosperous  landa,  and  in  the  plastic  nature  of 
our  people,  their  gruteful  appreciation  of  kindly  treatment, 
and  their  susceptibility  to  the  restruning  and  exalting  in- 
fluences of  religion. 

It  is  especially  necessary,  at  present,  that  we  should  exert  our- 
selves to  supply  the  want,  as  criminala  of  every  cUss  mmt  here- 
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ahtr  be  permanently  retained  amongst  U9 ;  and  ve  have  tlie 
strongest  interest  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish,  bj  prevnitive 
efforts  for  their  amendment — whilst  the;  are  still  young  and 
capable  of  receiving  good  impressions — that  diminution  of 
their  number  whjch  can  no  longer  be  effected  hy  their  removal 
to  penal  colonies,  if  they  become  confirmed  in  vice. 

I  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  pnUic 
mind  has,  at  last,  been  awakened,  in  some  measnre,  to  the 
necessity  of  planting  amongst  us  Beformatory  Schools.  The 
people  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork  have  began  the  under- 
taking for  themselves  with  an  energy,  earnestness  and  munifi- 
cent liberality,  which  do  them  the  highe&t  honor,  I  trust  thitt 
other  Irish  communities  will  be  ronsed  to  a  generoos  imitation 
of  their  example,  and  that  the  metropolitan  county  and  city 
will  take  tlie  place  which  becomes  them  in  this  morement  of 
charity  and  mercy. 

For  the  effectual  working  of  Juvenile  BefonnaKHies — to  an- 
thorise  the  detention  of  their  inmates,  and  afford  assistance  to 
the  volnntary  endeavours  of  private  persona, — the  intervention 
of  I^rliaineut  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  there  has  already 
been  legislation  for  England  uid  Scotland  :  and  I  observe 
that  immediate  legislation  is  promised  for  Ireland,  also.  I 
trust  tliat  it  will  be  carefully  considered  and  shaped  to 
meet  our  peculiar  circumstances  and  supply  our  peculiar  wants. 
It  ought  not  to  follow,  servilel]^,  the  model  of  the  English  act, 
although  thatact  affirms  excellent  principles  and  establishes  judi- 
oions  arrangements.  I  hold  it  a  grave  question,  whether  Iristi 
Beformaturies  should  be  altogether  formed  at  the  expense  and 
conducted  under  the  control  of  government,  or  originated  and 
nia!iaged  by  individuals,  singly  or  in  combination,  with  the 
help  which  govbrament  is  plainly  bound,  as,  I  believe,  it  is  very 
willing,  to  afford  them  ?  But,  assuming  that  the  English  pre- 
cedent will  be  adopted,  and  that  these  institutions  must  be 
created  amongst  us  by  local  benevolence,— and  public  feeling  is 
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favourable  to  that  course  of  poUi^j — I  think  there  are  some  con- 
aiderations  worthy  the  attention  of  tho:ie  who  may  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  introducing  any  measure  for  the 
regulation  of  them. 

In  connexion  with  the  remarks  I  have  made  to  you,  as  to  the 
importance  of  classifying  prisoners  or  submitting  them  to  the 
discipline  of  the  separate  system^  and  the  want  of  machinery 
for  that  purpose  in  our  Irish  gaols,  I  observe  that  the  provision 
of  the  English  act  which  requirea  the  refonnatory  process  to 
commence  by  an  ordinary  incarceration  of  the  young  offender 
for  fourteen  days  should  receive,  at  least,  moat  serious  mo- 
dification before  it  be  Bp{died  to  Ireland — The  contami- 
nating intercourse  which  I  have  hunented  unavcttdably  pre- 
vails in  the  great  majority  of  our  prisons.  In  very  few  of 
them  has  complete  separation  been  effected  :  in  a  few  more, 
imperfect  separation  is  possible,  but  the  far  greater  number  are 
without  the  means  of  preventing  evil  example  and  assodatioo. 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  Inspectors-General : — 

"  Of  the  forty  two  gaols,  under  onr  supervision,  it  appears 
that  there  are  only  fQur^  in  which  *  complete  separation*  is 
enforced — viz.,  those  of  th»  counties  Antrim,  Armagh, 
Kilkenny,  and  Louth. 

*  Partial  separation,'  is  carried  out  in  «nvff — viz.,  those  of 
Carlow,  Eichmond  Bridewell  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  King's 
County,  Limerick  County,  Queen's  Count}',  Bmcommon,  and 
Westmeath  ;  but  a  reference  to  the  column  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded will  show  to  what  a  small  minority  of  the  inmates  it  is 
extended.  We  would  Airther  observe  that  this  category,  as 
well  as  that  of  *  approximative  separation,'  is  found  to  co- 
exist with  a  yen  imperfect  observance  of  the  clanification  pre- 
scribed by  the  Prisons'  Act ;  no  less  than  thirty  gaols  being 
defective  in  this  particular  with  regard  to  either  males  or  females, 
but  especially  as  to  the  latter,  although  prisoners  of  this  sex 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  evils  derived  from  almost  un- 
restricted mtercourse. 
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*'  In  four  of  our  gaola  no  school  exists,  and  in  only  tkret 
are  regularly  trained  scliool  mistresses  appointed,  vbile  in  no 
leas  than  twmtgi  or  nearly  one'Aa(f  of  the  whole  number,  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  male  prisoners  is  abandoned  to  tarnken, 
who  are  selected  without  consideration  of  their  aptitude  for 
tuition." 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  an/  imprisonment  mnst  generally 
tend  to  demoralise  a  child ;  and  the  arrangement  is  sorelj 
absurd  and  mischievous^  which  compels  a  course  of  reforoia- 
tion  to  be  begun  bj  a  briefer  course  of  prelimiuary  corruption. 
If  it  be  necesaarjj  as  it^y  (^u  be,  to  subject  the  young 
offender  to  penal  confinement,  in  the  first  instance,  he  should 
endure  it,  not  in  an  associated  prison,  such  as  the  Inspectors- 
General  describe,  without  machinery  for  moral  or  mental 
training,  but  in  a  prison  conducted  on  the  separate  system,  in 
which  he  will  be  protected  from  bad  companionship  and  put  in 
the  way  of  well-doing.  This  may  easily  be  accomplished.  As 
many  cellular  establishments  as  may  be  necessary,  with  qualified 
managers,  can  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  young,  who 
may  be  drafted  thence  to  Beformatories  on  the  expiration  of  their 
periods  of  pnniahment,  at  least  without  injury  to  any  ca- 
pacitiea  for  good  which  belong  to  them.  Such  a  provision, 
or  some  provision  of  the  kind,  should,  certainly,  be  oiade  by 
any  Irish  measure  dealing  with  this  question,  which  may  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  preliminary  penal  infliction. 

Again, — regard  being  had  to  ttie  total  want  of  Befortnatory 
Institutions  amongst  us,  the  difficulties  which  may  be  en- 
countered in  supplying  them,  if  they  are  to  be  worked, 
as  in  England,  by  voluntary  effort,  and  tbe  recogoiised  necessity 
of  beginning  them,  in  general,  on  a  small  scale  in  order  to  their 
nUimate  and  permanent  success, — I  think  that  the  jurisdiction 
to  be  created  by  an  Irish  Act,  should  be  exercised,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  only  by  the  Judges  of  Assvse,  and  tbe 
Magistrates  assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  graver  cases 
with  which  they  are  there  empowered  to  deal,  and  in  relation  to 
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Offeuders  of  tender  years — not  exceeding  periiaps,  the  age  of  four- 
teen. All  the  available  machinery  for  the  reformation  of  the 
young,  will,  probably,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  inadequate 
even  to  snpply  the  means  for  the  ^cient  exercue  of  such  a 
jurisdiction,  and  the  extennon  of  it,  at  present,  would  produce 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  in  many  ways. 

The  force  of  this  obsprvation  will  be  more  apparent,  when 
we  rememberthepoverty  which  still  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  the 
risk  we  may  encounter  of  finding  boys  and  girls  disposed  to 
prefer  the  Keformatory  to  the  Workhouse,  and  parents  and  poor 
law  officials  inclined  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  burthen  of  chil- 
dren, by  transferringthem  to  institutions  in  which  they  will  receive 
care,  maintenance  and  instruction.  The  experience  of  other 
conntries  proves  that  the  risk  is  to  be  dreaded ;  and  we  must  be* 
ware  lest  such  illegitimate  use  be  made  of  these  institutions,  to 
the  defeat  of  their  real  purpose^  The  principle  of  Parental 
Besponsibility  adopted  by  the  English  act, — which  compels  the 
father  to  support  his  son,  according  to  his  means,  and  so  to  re- 
lieve thepublicfromtheexpenseoreated  by  his  own  n^Ieet  of  duty 
to  his  offspring, — tends  to  prevent  suchamischief,  wherever  itcan 
be  enforced .  That  principle  is  sound,  and  must  not  be  abandoned. 
But  it  should  be  perfectly  understood,  that,  in  tlie  vast  majority 
of  cases,  it  cannot  be  practically  applied  in  Ireland.  Few,  in. 
deed,  of  the  fathers  or  mothers  of  our  juvenile  offenders  could 
be  obliged  to  contribute  anything  to  their  support ;  and  we  are 
thus  deprived  of  an  important  safe-guard,  against  the  over- 
crowding of  Befonnatoriea  by  persons  whom  they  onght  not 
to  receive. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
criminal  tribunals,  in  this  regard,  shauld  be  confined  witliiii  the 
limits  and  exercised  under  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

In  additionto  these  considerations,  another  will,  I  trust,  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  framers  of  any  bill  which  may  be  introduced. 
For  the  reformation  of  ciimiiud  children,  the  influence  of  Beli' 
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gion,  brodght  to  bear  with  anbrokeii  power  on  each  iadiridnil 
mind  sad  heart,  is  absolutely  iodispeusable.  And  expeiieiioe 
has  proved  that  it  cannot  be  w  exert«l  soocessftUlj,  as  to  soeh 
children,  in  institntione  receiving  inmatei  of  different  creedi. 
Tfaia  if  the  univers^  conviction  of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  management  of  Beformatories  in  the  various  countries  of 
£urope.  I  have  visited  very  many  of  them :  I  have  intmog^ed 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  directors ;  and  I  beluve  that  a  per* 
feet  identity  of  sentimenti  on  this  subject,  prevails  betwnn  the 
chiefs  of  the  eetablishments  at  Bed  Hill  and  at  Hwnamersmith, 
at  Mettray  and  at  (fadnt  Poiz,  at  Langdorf  and  at  KoyaaeUd^ 
between  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Protertaot 
DeaconessesofPmssia,  Switzerland  and  France.  £verywhere,tlte 
holy  wwk  of  reformation  is  wrought,  if  wrooght  at  all,  by  tin 
devotion  of  mm  and  women  who  give  thnr  hearts  to  it,  gi> 
thenng  together  the  children  entrusted  to  th^r  care  in 
HtUe  circles — creating  amongst  them,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  hnmanizing  relatioos  which  family  and  hone  establish  for 
their  happier  brethren, — and  striving,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  each,  to  discipline  him  in  morality  and  indos- 
try.  And  aU  who  have  been  so  engaged  in  tailing  for  the 
redemption  of  these  little  ones^  combiae  to  affirm,  that 
the  divine  agen^  of  Beligion,  undisturbed  by  controversy  or 
the  possibility  of  conflicts  of  opinion— pervading  and  purifying 
tlie  habitual  thoughts  and  the  daily  life, — is  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  noble  mission.  Therefore,  with  a  wise  regard  to 
the  teachings  of  experience,  the  drcnmstancea  of  our  position, 
and  the  constitution  of  our  humanity  itself,  it  behoves  us  to  take 
care,  that  the  principle  to  which  Z  have  adverted  be  frankly 
accepted  and  honestly  enforced  by  any  measure  designed 
for  the  moral  reform  of  the  young  criminals  of  Ireland.  And 
this  principle  we  should  all,  of  every  denomination,  unite  to 
assert,  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  sectarianifin,  but  with  a  true  regard 
to  the  real  interests  of  wMj,  and  tiie  temporal  and  eternal 
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well-being  o[  the  perishiog  creatorea  whom  we  desire  to  save. 
It  18  well  understood  in  other  countries,  and  its  practical  adop- 
tion  produces  no  inconvenience.  At  iitsttny,  ^  the  colonists 
are  Boman  CatholioB;  yet  the  Freaideiit  of  the  eoloaj, 
the  good  Comte  de  6aspann,  is  a  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
oriminal  children  of  J^ranoe  have  a  separate  colony  at  Saint 
Foiz,  near  Bourdeaux,  conducted  admirably  by  M.  le  Paateur 
Martin,  a  worthy  colaboror  of  Uie  great  Ca(th6&c  fMinder  of 
Mettray — M.  de  Metz — who  abandoned  a  high  judicial  position 
to  spend  himself  in  the  service  of  the  orphan  and  the  outcast,— 
flBriohiiig  the  State  vitii  useful  eitizene  and  winning 
oany  souls  to  Heaven.  There  ia  no  feeling  of  antagonism,  of 
any  iind,  beCween  those  admirable  institutions.  Each  works 
apart»  foe  ita  own  people,  with  its  own  peculiar  iafluences 
and  in  its  owa  {^pointed  sphere — and  their  separate  aokioA 
produces  the  highest  benefits  to  the  general  community. 
There  can  be  no  gobd  reAson,  why  similar  institutions  in  Ireland 
may  not  be  frttitfiil  in  aimilac  results — and  this,  without  any 
diatwbaaoe  of  the  action  of  the  NMioUfll  Aysteok  of  Ei&a^ 
cation,  dealing  with  the  untainted  children  of  the  poor, 
who  reside  in  the  homes  of  their  parent8,  and  are  very  different, 
IB  their  position  and  neoessities,  from  the  propn  subjects 'of 
reformatopy  discipline. 

I  have  taken  advantage  iA  the  time  aAd  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  lightness  of  yout  duties',  tO'  submit  to  yon,  and 
through  yon,  to .  the  county,  these  observations  on  a  matter 
which  seems  to  me  of  mooh  public  moment,  and  has  often 
given  anxious  eugagnieilt-  to'  ttytiftiMt:  I  thank  you  for  the 
attention  you  haTtf  (e«(b#ed^  uj^dn  tHedl,  and  I  trust  they  may 
not  be  without  leaulf. 

t 
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At  Hilary  Sessions,  held  cU  Kilmcdnham,  on  the  Ath 
January,  1858,  the  foUoroing  Itesolutunu  were  unam- 
nunuly  adopted  by  the  aumbled  Magistrates  : — 

SIR  EDWABD  KSNNEDT,  But.,  im  it*  Oudr. 

Mored  AlezuideT  Parker,  Esq.,  J.F. :  Koonded  by  J-  LentalgOB. 
Eaq..  J.P.  1— 

BKSOLVED— That  the  wirm  thanki  of  flw  HigMratea  of  the 

County  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  oar  leqtected  Chainnan. 
Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  for  his  admirable  AddreH  on  the  rabject 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Qaol,  vith  a  view  to  the  classiflcatioQ  at 
Prisoners,  and  Ihe  estaUishment  of  Jarenile  Seftinnatoiies,  and  that  be 
be  reqverted  to  permit  it  to  be  pabUihed  and  eiieolated. 

HoTed  by  O.  QoAtnj  Heoe,  Biq-t  J-F. ;  seconded  by  Fredeskk 
Stokes,  Esq.,  J.P.:— 

RESOLVED—Tbat  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jury  be  nqvasted  to 
hare  500  copies  printed,  and  to  hare  these  BcKdntioni  inserted  in  the 
Papers. 

(Signed) 

C.  E.  KENNEDY,  Baet.,  J.P.,  CBAiaHAH. 

E.  WABDE  DREWE,  Col.,  J.P. 

ALEXANDER  PARKER.  J.P. 

JOHN  LENTAIGNE,  J.P. 

THOMAS  DRURT,  J.P. 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  J.P. 

J.  M.  BURKE.  J.P. 

FRBDBSICK  STOKES,  J.P. 

WILLIAM  PLOOD.  J.P. 

J.  W.  HACKAT,  J.P. 

OEOROX  OODVRET  PLACfi,  J.P. 
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2%e  follofmg  BesolutUm  was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Jury: 

SGSOLYED^Tlut  the  Quarter  Seuioat  Grand  Jurj  of  the  County 
of  BnbUn,  uaembled  on  the  4th  day  of  Janoai/,  1858i  in  the  Court 
HovM  at  Kilmainhani— 

Having  heard  the  Tery  able  Addxeu  of  the  Chunnan,  (Thomaa 
O'H^^.  Esq.*  Q.C.)  axe  nnanlmoiuly  of  opinion,  that  that  Addrei  be 
printad  and  dxoiUated  fehzong^oat  the  Coon^  of  DnbUn. 


Fu  Hlf  and  £b11ow  Jnron, 

XDMOND  LAWLESS, 

FOUMAK. 

Qrand  Jury  Eoom, 

4thJmuurg,  ISSe. 
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A  more  full  and  complete  exposition  of  tbe  true  principles 
upon  vhich  a  Beformatory  School  Bill  for  Ireland  should  be 
framed,  than  that  so  very  eloquently  declared  by  Mr.  O'Hagani 
it  woold  be  {nipomible  to  dwAtei*.  More^  than  three  ywffs  ago 
he  addressed  his  Grand  Jnry  at  Longford,  of  which  countj  be 
was  then  the  Chairman,  in  very  nearly  t(ie  &Xti6  Ulftiitt;  Bnt  bb 
the  public  mind  had  not,  at  that  time,  fieen  directed  to  a  consi- 
deiation  of  the  safaject,  n»  Maalt  fi^lowed.  Now,  bowsrcr, 
matteAr  are'  my  tmieb'  ehmfgti,  mA  ift  Utit  Mfowng  Ghn^g^ 
delivered  by  Mr.  Sergeimr  Berwiclt  to  ftis  Grand'  Jxttf  at  Cbi*, 
we  are  happy  to  discover  that  a  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  exists  between  him  and  Sfr.  O^Hagan. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Berwick  has  been  for  many  years  a  atxenooas 
advocate  of  Beformatory  training  in  Ireland,  and  Bnah-  vahuUt 
information  is  contained  in  his  evidenccj  giWn  bofowt&i^  Gom< 
mittee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles. 
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tHE  FOLLOWINQ  ra  THE  ADDRSM 

Delivered  by  me.  sergeant  Berwick 

BBFOEB  THB  COUNTY  GRAND  JURY  AT  CORK. 

Comprising  Wm.  Warren,  Esq.,  Foreman,  and  Lucas 
Babington,  Newenham  Delacour,  Richard  Harris,  Clayton 
liove, Thomas  Warren,  Henry  Hall,  Francis  Liodesay,  Frederick 
Lyons,  J.  P.  Maynard,  W.  P.  Robinson,  Daniel  L.  Sandiford, 
Edward  Casey,  Joseph  England,  William  Hayes,  John  P. 
Charleton,  Hatton  R.  Conron,  John  Danckert,  W.  Roberts,  B. 
Martin,  Knockmore  ;  Andrew  Savage,  W.  Ferrott,  Wm. 
Gonnell,  Usqnires. 

Gentlemen — The  calendar  that  is  before  me  contains  bat 
eizteen  cases  for  trial — one  of  which  is  entered  a  second  time — 
BO  that  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  but  fifteen  cases ;  four  of  these 
are  for  common  assault,  and  therefore  I  may  say  to  you  that  it 
is  a  gratifying  circumstance  at  the  end  of  three  months,  having 
gone  through  the  winter,  (which  is  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  year)  that  your  Urge  district  a£fords  but  nine  cases  even  for 
investigation.  I  have  also  to  tell  you  that  I  have  reoeived  a 
return  this  day  to  show  that  this  state  of  things  is  general 
through  the  county.  There  are  but  .201  persons  now  in  gaol  for 
this  large  county,  which  is  equal  to  sii  other  counties  of  Ire- 
land, of  whom  nine  are  for  revenue  and  military  offences, 
seventy  summary  convictioDs  by  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Ses- 
sion, and,  therefore,  there  remain  but  1^2  now  in  custody  for 
trial,  or  who-«ro  suffering  puttisbment  for  the  past.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  not  only  to  congratulate  you  on  the  state  of  the 
calendar,  but  to  tell  you  there  is  not  a  case  on  the  book  that 
requires  a  single  observationfrom  myself.  You  will  dispose  of  your 
business  in  a  very  short  time  and  enable  me  to  discha^  yon  in 
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an  hour  or  two.  Before  we  separate,  hoveveff  I  wi»h  to  bring 
once  more  before  joa,  and  through  you  before  the  public  atten- 
tion, the  subject  of  our  reformatory  for  young  criminals  on 
which  I  have  more  than  once  already  addressed  you,  and  on 
which  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  those  interested  in  iti 
successful  establishment  in  this  county  is  now  immediately  and 
especially  required. 

I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  a  moment  of  your  time  by  repeat- 
ing any  of  the  observations  heretofore  used  by  me  to  enlist 
public  attention  and  sympathy  in  that  cause.  You  are  all  aware 
that  a  society  of  zealous  and  devoted  men  has  undertaken  to 
condnct  a  Juvenile  Reformatory  for  the  criminals  of  this  connfy 
and  city,  and  that  a  number  of  benevolent  individuals  among 
you  have  proved  their  interest  in  the  subject  by  themouificenceof 
their  subscriptions  for  its  establishment.  The  noble  manner  in 
which  the  apped  to  the  reason  and  good  feeling  of  the  people 
of  your  county  and  city  has  been  responded  to  calls  forj^ss  it 
deserves,  the  highest  praise.  IE  has  placed  this  county  in  the 
proud  position  of  being  the  first  in  Ireland  to  give  practical 
proof  of  its  sincerity  in  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  criminal 
reformation,  and  to  eitlnbit  a  determination  that  Ireland  shall 
no  longer  be  behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  such  a  work 
of  religion  and  charity.  Your  example  has  already  called  fortit 
a  similar  spirit  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  1  see  that  its 
excellent  chairman  has  successfully  called  upon  that  county  to 
imitate  the  example  set  by  the  county  of  Cork.  Our  Eeforma- 
tory  is,  however,  at  present  purely  voluntary,  dependent  wholly  on 
the  private  exertions  and  limited  resources  of  its  benevolent 
and  zealons  founders.  To  give  full  efficacy  and  extended  opera- 
tion to  our  exertions,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  and  aid  of  the  Legislature.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  mean  to  say  that,  even  with  our  limited  powers,  we  might 
not  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  good,  but  the  complete 
development  and  success  of  our  object  can  only  he  achieved 
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by  ihe  increased  powers,  and  pecuniary  aid  to  be  obtained  by  an 
net  of  Parliament.  In  Knglaiid  and  Scotland  the  reformatory 
system  hiis,  for  some  jears  past,  been  fostered  and  developed 
by  the  aid  of  acts  of  Parliament  suited  tut  be  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  each  country.  Two  years  ago,  au  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  an  act  for  Ireland.  It  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
objectionable,  and  the  want  of  union  caused  theieby  produced 
its  defeat.  I  believe  that  the  government  ia  honestly  anxious 
to  grant  aucb  a  measure  as  the  Irish  members  shall  unite  iii 
thinking  suited  to  our  wants  and  wishes.  It  was  with  the  view 
of  producing  unanimity  on  the  subject  tliat  I  have  so  urgently 
pressed  on  this  county  to  take  the  initiative  by  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  institution  on  the  principles  approved  of,  and 
sanctioned  by,  the  good  and  wise  of  all  parties,  which  might 
then  be  referred  to  as  tlie  pattern  of  what  was  considered  best 
suited  to  tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  this  country,  and  which  thus 
might  form  a  basis  for  the  united  action  of  our  friends  in  Par- 
liament. I  hope  and  believe  that  the  principles  on  which  our 
Beformatory  is  e&tablislied,  have  secured  the  approbation  of  all 
good  and  temperate  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds. 

To  shew  you  llie  necessity  for  logisi.itive  a?>istance,  I  may 
tell  you  that  until  an  act  of  parliament  for  Ireland  be  ob- 
tained, the  only  criminals  liiat  can  be  admitted  within  our  Re- 
formatory, are  such  of  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Siate  may  choose  to  entrust  to  our  care;  and 
such  other  criminals  as  may  be  inclined  by  voluntary  arrange- 
ment, sanctioned  by  the  magistrates,  to  adopt  tlie  Reformatory 
in  place  of  being  consigned  to  gdol.  For  the  former  class  alone 
can  we  receive  any  assistance  {ro:n  the  state.  The  latter  must 
be  sustained  wholly  from  our  own  resource!*,  aud  these  can 
never  be  expected  to  go  througli  a  satisfactory  probationary 
training,  inasmucli  as  their  stay  within  the  walls  of  our  Befor- 
matory, will  be  too  much  depeiicient  on  their  own  inclination. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  make  a  great  exertion  to  place  this 
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coQiitr;  at  once  on  tlie  footing  of  England  aad  Scotland,  bj 
procuring,  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the  powers  and 
aid  of  a  reformatory  act.  With  this  view  I  have,  throagh  the 
assistance  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  talented  advocate 
in  Ireland  of  the  reformatory  system,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  who  has  long  devoted  his  time,  taloits, 
and  f6rtune  to  the  cause,  a  draft  bill  ready  prepared,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament}  which  appears  to  embody  the  principles,  and 
to  be  free  from  the  objections  of  the  advocates  of  reformatories 
in  Ireland.  I  have  also  had  the  great  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the  member  for  Clonmel, 
Mr.  Bagwell,  who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to,  and  determined  to 
take  an  active  part  in,  what  he  truly  calls  "this  holy  cause." 
I  believe  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  members  whom  this  county 
and  its  boroughs  send  to  Parliament,  who  will  not,  if  they  be- 
lieve we  are  ourselves  united,  aid  us  by  their  voice  and  vote. 
To  remove  all  possible  objection,  the  proposed  bill  baa  been 
prepared  on  the  model,  and  in  most  parts,  in  the  very  words  of 
the  English  law  in  its  present  amended  state.  There  are  but 
two  points  in  which  the  English  law  has  been  departed  from, 
and  the  alterations  in  these  points  have  been  adopted,  because 
they  appear,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  to  be  essential  to 
the  fair  working  and  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  first  ofthraeis  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  "no 
criminal  shall  be  sent  to  any  Beformatory,  which  shall  not  be  uo- 
der  the  management  of  the  members  of  the  peculiar  creed  to 
which  the  criminal  belongs."  That  is  to  say,  Protestants  toanes. 
tablishment conducted  byProteslant8,andfiomanCatholicstoone 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholics.  On  this  subject  I  have  had 
communication  with  enlightened  philanthropists— both  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics— and  alt  agree  in  thinking  this 
principle  to  be  essential  to  success,  and  that  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  two  creeds  in  one  Reformatory  would  ensure  failure, 
even  if  a  measure  to  that  effect  could  be  carried  through  par- 
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liameiit.  It  is  to  be  ever  borne  iu  mind,  that  it  is  not  by  scca. 
lar  or  iudustrial  education  alone  that  we  hope  to  achieve  success 
in  reforming  the  hardened  hearts  of  criminals,  and  leading, 
from  the  paths  of  vice  to  those  of  virtue,  the  untutored  minds 
of  the  poor  outcasts  of  society,  who  have  never  had  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  a  virtaous  father,  or  the  training  of  a 
christian  mother.  It  is  only  by  -  placing  them  in  daily  and 
hourly  commvnication  with  thwe  whose  zeal  for  reUgion  and 
devotion  to  God  have  led  them  to  consecrate  their  lives  to 
his  service,  and  to  work  upon  the  conscience  of  the  criminal 
by  instilling  into  his  mind  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Now, 
manysoch  may  be  found  both  in  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catho- 
lic Churches  of  Ireland,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  any  attempt 
to  unite  them  in  the  religious  training  of  the  inmates  of  a  re- 
formatory, would  ensure  fiiilure  by  making  the  reformatory  the 
arena  for  polemical  controversy.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  object  of  a  reformatory  is  not  to  convert  the  criminals  to 
any  particuhir  form  of  religious  worship,  but  simply  to  make 
them  good  members  of  society,  honest,  moral,  industrious,  and 
well-conducted,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  can  be  beat 
effected  by  leaving  each  to  the  training  of  members  of  that 
particular  creed  to  which  he  professes  to  belong. 

The  second  distinction  between  the  English  law  and  that 
proposed  for  Ireland  is,  the  limiting  for  the  present  the  power 
to  commit  to  Reformatory  schools  to  the  Courts  of  Assize  and 
Quarter  Sessions.  Experience  has  proved  that  success  in  such 
institutions  depends  mainly  on  commencing  with  limited  num- 
bera,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  the  inmates  or  colonists. 
And  it  has  been  considered,  bearing  in  mind  the  conflicting 
views  entertained  on  this  subject,  that  if  at  first  the  power  of 
committing  to  Keformatories  were  given  to  magistrates  at 
Petty  Sessions  for  every  offence  cognizable  before  that  court, 
presided  over  by  a  single  magistrate,  frequently  changing  from 
day  to  day,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  each  individual,  in  remote 
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parts  of  the  countrjr,  vhere  no  adequate  information  cottld  be 
obtained,  or  fixed  principle  pursued,  open  to  the  solicitation  of 
bad  or  careless  parents,  and  the  temptation  offered  to  Poor  Lav 
officials  to  get  rid  of  local  burthens, '  ttw  number'  of  commitUb 
made,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  selection,  might 
suioualj  embarrass  the  proper  working  of  the  experiment. 
Hereafter,  when  the  system  has  been  tried  and  found  suooessful, 
the  power  of  committal  may  be  extended  to  a  widi^  circle,  but 
for  the  present  the  measure  is  cleared  from  every  gronad  of 
opposition^  and  the  friends  of  the  system  will  be  combined  iu 
its  support  by  limiting  it  to  courts  acting  on  some  fii^  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  receiving  more  full  information  and  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  local  or  sinister  influence.  In  all  other 
respects  the  proposed  measure  is  substantially  in  conformity 
with  the'law  as  now  administered  in  England. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention  to  this  subject  here, 
the  only  place  from  which  I  can  Intimately  press  it  on  the 
consideration  of  the  public.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are 
all  deeply  interested.  In  this  court  of  criminal  justice  you  and 
I  are  assembled  here  to  administer  the  lair  for  the  repression  of 
crime ;  ve  have  hitherto  tried  to  do  so  by  punishment  of  the 
criminal  when  the  offence  has  been  committed.  Experioiec 
has  taught  us  how  inadequate  is  the  cure,  so  long  aa  the  miud 
of  the  criminal  remains  nnranverted.  If  we  can  attain  our 
object  by  the  reformation  of  the  young  mind,  when  just 
entering  on  tlie  career  of  crime,  and  thos  cut  off  the 
source  of  crime,  we  shall  have  done  a  nobler  work,  and 
proved  what  has  been  often  said,  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  We  can  all  lend  a  hand  in  our  own  particular  sphere  to 
attain  this  end.  The  task  we  have  undertaken  is  no  ignoble 
or  easy  work.  Like  all  the  great  and  real  businesses  of  life  it 
will  be  attended  with  labour,  with  difficulties  and  discourage* 
ment,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  the  union  of  seal,  prudence 
and  perseverance.    But,  unlike  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  ob- 
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jects  of  thia  vorld,  and  of  tiuie,iu  which  both  success  and  f»iU 
are  are  fleeting  and  animportant,  saccess  in  this  work,  if  only 
attended  with  the  reformation  of  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  will, 
we  are  told,  be  watched  with  interest  and  hailed  with  joy  even 
by  the  Hosts  of  Heaven,  while  failure  will  be  accompanied  with 
the  bitter  reflection,  that  we  have  fallen  short  in  the  service  and 
in  the  work  of  God. 


Subjoined  is  the  Besolntion  of  the  Cork  Sessions  Grand  Jury 
on  the  Eeformatory : — 

The  GrandJury  assembled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  in  Cork,  on 
the  1 1th  day  of  January,  1858.  have  hewd  with  much  pleasure  the 
addresi  of  Sergeant  Berwick,  Assistant  Barrister  for  the  District, 
in  reference  to  Jnvenile  Criminal  Beformation.  They  quite  agree 
with  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  they  respectfully  request  of  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  Government  in  obtuning  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland,  authorizing  the  Jadges  of  Assize  and  Assistant 
Barriaters  to  send  juvenile  offenders,  convicted  of  crime,  to  Befbr- 
matories  established  for  the  benevolent  and  valuable  purpose, 
thereby  placing  them  under  such  religious  and  moral  training  as 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  crime  and  become  useful  members  of 
society.  It  is  quite  manifest,  committals  to  Gaol  hare  an  opponte 
tendency,  and  that  young  criminals  are  there  brought  in  contact 
with  old  offenders  hardened  in  crime.  With  a  view  of  practically 
working  such  institutions  in  a  country  where  parties  differ  on  religious 
subjects,  it  is  essential  that  Reformatories  for  Boman  Catholic 
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>hoald  be  separate  and  distinct  from  those  establiahed  fur  Protettuit 
criminals,  as  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  compel  ^ther  par^to 
submit  to  religtoas  instruction  contrarj  to  tbeir  conrictions. 

For  Self  and  Fellows, 

W.  B.  WwM,  Foreman. 

Qraad  Jurjr  Boom,  Cork,  1 1  th  Jan.,  1 858. 
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QUAETERLY  EECORt)  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  RE- 
PORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS.  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

In  oar  last  Record  we  stated,  with  feelings  of  tbe  deepest 
satiafaotion,  that  at  length  Ireland  ia  about  to  establish  a  Re- 
formatory supported  by  voluntary  aid,  and  managed  by  free 
i^ncy.  As  might  be  expected,  this  ReformAtory  ia  a  Gatho- 
lic  one,  the  vast  majority  of  our  criminals  coming  from  that 
religion,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  are  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Reformatory  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  aud  will  be  managed  by  the  Brothers 
of  tbe  Presentation,  or  in  plainer  terms  the  Christian  Brothers, 
acme  of  whom,  appointed  to  the  Reformatory,  have  been  sent 
for  instruction  in  the  peculiar,  and  by  no  mc&ns  easy  manage' 
ment  of  youug  criminals,  to  Mount  St  Bernard's  and  the 
Hammersmith  Reformatories, 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following  documrate,  and  also  to 
oar  mper  in  tbe  present  namber  entitled — R^iimaiory  SckooU 
for  IhMin. 

ProtpeetuM  of  a  Reformatory,  or  Some  Agricultural  Colony,  far 
Juaeniie  Criminals  for  the  County  and  City  of  Cork* 

For  seTeral  yean  such  an  loBtitution  has  beea  contemplated  in 
Oork.  It  has  been  advocated  by  the  press,  recommended  to  Parlis* 
raent,  ui^d  firoin  tbe  Bench,  agitated  by  the  zealous,  and  desired 
by  the  benevolent  of  all  parties.  The  want  of  it  has  produced  much 
or  what  is  most  offensive  in  our  streets,  and  moat  degraded  in  our 
criminal  calendar.  To  be  without  any  such  Institution  in  our  great 
city  and  county,  is,  in  a  financial  point  of  view>  a  mistake —  in  a 
charitable  point  of  view,  a  crying  eril— and  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
a  serious  responsibility. 

What  has  been  so  long  talked  of  and  so  much  needed  is  about  to 
be  done,   A  Reformatory  ia  at  length  to  be  established  in  Cork. 

A  few  facts  taken  Arom  the  cnminal  statistics  of  our  city  and 
county  for  the  year  just  ela[»ed  will  best  illustrate  both  tixe  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution  and  the  need  of  It  In  oonsidering  these  facts 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  rhetorical  exag^rerations 
but  plain  and  measured  statements,  which  those  who  choose  can  test ; 
that  they  occurred  not  long  ago,  but  are  happening  fiow ;  and  that 
they  relate  not  to  strangers  in  foreign  lands,  but  tn  the  hapless  little 
ones  of  our  own  community,  at  our  own  doors,  for  whom  we  are,  in 
tbe  order  of  Providence,  and  in  the  order  of  society,  to  the  full 
amount  of  our  abilities,  accountable. 

From  the  Ist  of  September,  I8S6,  to  the  tst  of  September,  IU7> 
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no  fewer  than  ooe  bundred  and  seventy-eight  children  of  both  tens, 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  ys&ts,  were  committed  to  the  Gaol  of  tlie 
city  of  Cork,  Their  punishment  proved  so  ineffectual,  that  niattj 
or  mora  than  half  the  entire  number,  were  Te>committed.*  Some 
were  re-committed  eight  Umes.  some  nine,  ten,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
twenty  and  thirty  times ;  and  one,  not  ill-looting  lad,  forty  two 
times.  The  daily  averse  number  of  children  in  this  Qaol,  even  un- 
der its  pre8(>nt  excellent  maoagement,  is  about  fourteen.  Of  tbew, 
lome  are  what  the  police,  with  a  sad  qualntness,  call "  old  offenders" 
—"old  "  enough  in  vice,  indeed,  but  very  young  in  years — •bardeoed, 
stnrdv,  lost— tbe  "Arabs  of  the  city" — their  hands  literallj  affunst 
everybodyf  everybody's  band  against  th«m-~with  fingers  aimble  in 
larceny,  with  backs  scarred  bv  the  laab,  widi  ttnu^  vdrd  Kttl* 
fiwest  m  which  the  smile  of  childhood  mitifflea  with  the  scowl  of  de- 
pravity, with  minds  in  which  only  one  learning  faae  been  stored 
— how  to  thieve.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  belonif  to  quite 
another  class.  Technically,  these  are  «riminals~in  reality  they  are 
not  so,  or  can  scarcely  bo  so  called.  They  are  orphms,  or  children 
of  drunken  parents  who  n^lected  tb«n,  or  of  Md  parents  who 
taught  them  to  b^  and  steiu,  aa  we  Were  taught  to  pray  and  readi 
or  of  parents  whose  union  was  sin ;  and  whose  offspring  are  tfaeir 
curse  and  ignominy.f  Victims  of  bad  example,  or  iil.cultnre — not 
knowing  rieht  from  wrong,  or  only  h^f  knowing  it — committed  for 
offences,  which,  in  them  at  least,  were  venial  crimes,  or  for  vagraDcy 
or  begging,  which,  however  proper  to  repress,  cannot  be  considered 
crimes  at  all — these  children  need,  not  to  he  punished,  but  simply  to 
be  taught.  Tbey  are  oligects  of  pity,  not  of  vengeance.  Tfaey  are 
victims  to  be  rescued,  patients  to  m  cured.  And  of  aU  conceivable 
places,  &  common  Gaol,  however  well  conducted,  is  for  them  the 
most  inappropriate  and  the  most  destructive.} 

In  the  county  prison  the  juvenile  calendar  (aa  might  be  expected, 
in  the  one  great  depot  of  crime,  for  a  territory  larger  than  some  ood- 
tinental  principalities)  is  as  heavy  as  in  the  city.  From  tfae  1st  of 
September,  1856,  to  the  1st  of  September,  1867,  one  bundred  aod 
eishty-four  children  were  committed.  Of  these,  fif^-uz  Were  re- 
committed.  Seventy-six  were  committed  for  feloDT.  fiflj.«ix  for 
misdemeanors,  and  not  less  than  fifty-two  for  simple  vagnuK^  or 
heg^ng.    The  most  remarkable  thing  i«,  that  tbej  are  guierally 


*  All  these  re-committala  were  not,  however,  in  the  same  year. 
This  observation  applies  also  to  the  re-committals  to  the  Countv 
Gaol. 

■j-  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  shows,  by-  statistics,  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  juvenile  crime  may  be  directly  traced  to  bad  parent), 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  imputation  whatever 
is  intended  on  the  managers-  of  our  gaols.  On  the  contrary,  both  are 
as  mere  places  of  puniuimeot,  ftdmirtdily  conducted.  In  both,  the 
efloris  of  olasaification  and  industrial  employment  are  worth;  of 
praise.  To  the  governors  of  both  Inatitations  the  promoters  of  Ae 
present  undertaking  are  indebted  for  valudiile  co-operation. 
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tountrj  children,  brought  from  a  distance  of  sometimes  eight/,  or 
even  a  hundred  miles.  Some,  when  their  period  of  imprisonment  is 
over,  and  their  prison  asso^  iationa  confirmed,  are  let  loose  on  our 
city  streets,  without  a  friend  save  these  they  nafe  made  inside,  or  a 
shilling  hut  what  these  "  friends"  can  teach  them  to  get  by  theft,  or 
earn  by  prostitution.  Mr.  Serjeant  Berwick,  the  learned  and  hu- 
mane Assistant- Barrister  of  the  East  Biding,  by  whom  attention  has 
been  for  years  impressively  called  to  this  matter,  gives  some  touch- 
ioff  instances  of  this  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  crimiDal  and  destitute  children  of  1853.  A  girl  was  sent 
to  Cork  Qaol  from  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  for  a 
month's  imprisonment,  fler  office  was  "malicious  injury  to  a  tur- 
nip field,"  which  turned  out  to  have  been  the  eating  t»turni|>  pulled 
in  a  Workhouse  garden.  On  her  discharge  from  Uie  Gaol  in  Cork, 
she  betted  for  food  in  the  streets.  Not  getting  it  she  broke  windows 
that  she  might  not  starve.  She  was  agam  committed  to  Gaol.  On 
her  liberation  she  fell  away  utterly,  and  became  a  prostitute.  "  I 
have  freouently,"  says  this  good  magistrate,  "  tried  children  for 
serious  offences  who  were  so  small  that  the  turnkeys  in  the  dock  were 
obliged  to  hold  them  up  in  order  that  I  might  see  them  ;  and  in  no 
case  have  I  not  found  that  the  child  was  brought  to  that  state  of 
crime  by  committal  for  a  month  for  begging  in  the  society  of  ex- 
perienced juvenile  ofTenders.  I  tried  one  child  lost  October  for  two 
distinct  cases  of  housebreaking.  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  child 
lifted  up  that  I  might  see  him.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  far  part  6f  the  West  Riding  for  begging,  sent  for  a 
month  to  Gaol,  and  come  out  an  experienced  housebreaker."  (Par- 
liamentary Beport  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children,  1853,  p.  342.) 
Mr.  Berwick  relates  some  other  striking  cases  in  which,  with  h^ 
nevoleh^  ingenuity,  he  had  traced  the  ca^ed^-  of  such  outcasts ;  fiat 
it  is  not  necesssrv  to  enter  into  them.  It  does  not  need  even  ex- 
perience to  tell  wfiat  will  become  of  a  boy  or  girl  fresh  from  prisoUi 
ranging  uncontrolled,  unfriended,  and  untaught  through  our  streets. 
It  is  of  thc^  that  our  adult  criminal  population  Is,  to  a  great  extent 
created;  for  comparatively  few  become  criminals  in  mature  life. 
These  children  are,  in  fact,  the  maUriel  of  our  public  criminality—- 
the  plastic  prepared,  well-adapted  stuff  with'  which  society  supplies 
the  Devil,  to  he  manufactured  into  all  shapes  of  shame  and  villany. 
The  girts,  in  many  instances,  are  ruined,  and  become  in  their  turn, 
causes  of  ruin  to  others.  Corrupted  and  corrupting,  sinning  and 
lurir^,  these  whom  a  little  care  at  the  right  time  might  have  made  the 
innocent  and  happy  mothers  of  humble  homes,  become  the  plagues  of 
society.  The  hoys  scarely  fare'  better.  They  cannot  spend  a  week  of 
this  idle,  friendless,  town-roving  life  without,  aa  an  acute  writer  ob- 
serves, '■  forming  dangerous  associations,  or  bein^  entrapped  by  some 
veteran  rogue  who,  conscious  of  his  own  Ii'otonety,  eagerly  ei^lists, 
with  affected  kindness  or  exaggerated  menace,  an  unknown  instru- 
ment tot  his  purpose.  Children  too,  a'ccomj^ish  petty  thefts  with 
ease  and  with  frequent  impunity ;  they  pass  unnoti6ed  by  the  busy, 
or  if  detected,  are  treated  with  indulgience.  Succe^  gradually  em- 
boldesB ;  they  become  proud  of  their  skill,  fonta  camblnationi 
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amoDffst  themselves  and  grow  ambitions  to  rarpan  each  other  in 

their  aaily  contributions  to  the  hoard  of  a  common  guide  and  pre- 
ttnded  ttunefactor."  And  bo  these  hapless  ones  uo  on,  in  a  true 
"  rogue's  progress,"  ^ving  employment  to  our  dtftecttves*  police, 
pru.<«cutors,  justices,  juries,  magistrates,  and  gaolers,  until  atlengtbi 
pirhaps,  some  foul  felony  detected,  we  take  our  protige  and  support, 
that  we  may  punish  him  for  years  or  fur  life  ;  and  thtu  society  bss 
done  its  best  and  its  worst  (and  paid  vast  sums  for  the  doing  of  it*) 
to  the  poor  little  half-instructed  and  almost  innocent  child,  whom  it 
otice  caught  stealing  a  turnip,  or  begging  a  potato. 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  things  as  it  is  and  has  been.  It  would 
be  an  important  step  that  we  should  all  distinctly  uuderstand  that  it 
is  so,aTidth.it  so  it  must  continue  as  long  as  we  neglect  the  measures 
of  reformation  and  prevention,  which  are  taken  in  most  civilised  com- 
munities, and  while  we  tolerate  the  barbaroiu,  ohvious,  and  euomnas 
evil  of  punishing  juveuite  offenders,  without  making  any  systematic 
effort  to  instruct  or  reclaim  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of  sack 
measures,  and  the  making  of  such  an  effbrt ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  here,  ns  has  been  done  with  ituch  admirable  results  elvewbere, 
an  institution  which  will  help  to  stay  the  current  of  the  mischief, 
which  wilt  save  many,  at  least,  of  our  wretched  little  ones  from  a  fate 
more  dreadful  than  any  that  Indian  atrocity  has  devised  ;  which  will 
anticipate  the  justice  of  punishing  the  matured  felon,  by  the  mercy  of 
succouring  the  outcast  child;  and  in  the  words  of  the  parliamenUry 
report — "  Convert  into  virtuous,  honest,  and  industrious  citizens, 
miserable  beings,  who,  under  our  present  system,  have  nothing  be- 
fore them  but  a  hapless  career  of  wickedness  and  crime." 

Any  one  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  will  eagerly  ask  can  this  be 
done  ?  If  so,  no  eflbrt  u  too  great,  no  expenditure  too  large  to 
achieve  it. 

It  can  be  dokb.  There  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  even  a  great  effort  necessary,  or  a  large  ezpenditate. 
Its  practibility  might  have  been  easily  shown  even  if  the  experiment 
had  not  been  tried.  A  ^eenX  and  just  thinker  has  aud*  "It  is  never 
impossible  to  reclaim  a  child."  But  the  conclusive  proof  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  with  signal  success  dsewhere. 
The  "  Aeforniatory  Movement"  is  a  feature  of  the  age.  It  has  got 
quite  a  literature  of  its  own.  It  has  almost  become  abrandi  of  legis* 
lation,  and  a  department  of  political  economy.  Great  statesman  have 
laboured  for  it,  from  Henry  Brougham  to  Pius  IX.  Great  hearts 
have  been  given  to  it,  from  Mary  Carpenter's  to  M.  de  Metz.  There 
ari'  now  more  than  sixty  Reformatories  in  Great  Brituo.  In  France, 
beside  the  establishment  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  which  is  theeiem- 


*  It  ia  not  generally  understood  that  criminals  are  enormously  ex- 
pensive. One  family  in  Liverpool  cost  the  community  nearly  £10,000. 
Ecich  child  in  a  Reformatory  costs  the  country  about  £15  a  year ; 
if  at  large  he  would  probably  cost  £150  a  year ;  that  is  ten  times  m 
much,  not  to  take  into  account  the  almost  illimitable  expensivcnets 
and  eontagionsnesi  of  crime. 
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plar  of  the  best  operation  of  the  sjatem*  and  has  seven  hundred  in- 
inateH,  there  are  few  departments  witbont  one  such  Institution,  and 
ftome  have  as  many  as  six.  The;  exist  m  Belgium,  Hollnnd,  Switzer- 
land, Prussia,  and  Austria.  They  are  numerous  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  learn  from  the  admirable  work  which  has  re* 
cently  thrown  light  on  the  Institutions  in  Rome,  that  they  have 
lonff  existed  there,  and  that  the  present  Pontiff  has  such  peculiar 
xesJ  for  the  work,  and  is  so  impressed  with  its  ui^ent  necessity,  that 
he  bas  actually  established  another  out  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
uad  devoted  the  profits  of  three  vineyards  to  its  support.  ("  Rome 
and  its  Rulers,"  p.  223).  The  results  of  these  Institutions  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  manner  io  which  they  are  conducted.  But 
all  tend  to  show  the  aiagular  success  which  attends  well-directed  ex- 
ertion in  this  department.  Bojt  who  will  yield  nothing  to  severity, 
yield  everything  to  kindness.  It  seldom  happens  that  less  thw 
seventy  per  cent,  are  rrformed.  At  Mettray,  the  average  has  re- 
cently reached  ninety-seven  per  cent.  At  Mount  Sl  Bernard's  they 
had  not  lost  even  one  up  to  the  last  report.  In  fine,  if  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  argument,  and  of  facts,  can  be  said  to  prove  any- 
thing, it  is  proved,  past  all  doubt,  that  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  is  not  only  a  practicable,  but  a  hopeAil.  and  under  fit  con- 
ditions, a  certain  work,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  time,  one  of  whose  saddest  characteristics  is  the  preva- 
lence of  juvenile  destitution,  ignorance,  and  crime. 

At  length  the  work  has  been  commenced  in  Ireland.  An  excel- 
lent Female  Reformatory  exists  at  Oolden  Bridge  under  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Two  meetings  were  recently  held  in  Dublin,  attended  by 
aeveral  dignitaries  of  the  Ohurch,  the  Bench*  and  the  Bar,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  Irish  Quarterlf  Review,  under  its  able  editor, 
Mr.  PatrictE  Joseph  Murray,  has  for  some  years  useful)^  laboured  to 
diffuse  infornution  on  the  sulgect.  In  Belfast.  Limerick,  and 
Waterford  it  is  agitated.   Our  time  has  clearly  come.   Our  task 

S'omises  to  be  even  easier  than  it  has  proved  elsewhere.  Sergeant 
erwick  in  his  evidence  saya,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
if  such  an  Institution  were  established  in  Cork,  a  most  wonderful 
effect  would  be  produced.  The  class  of  delinquents  we  have  in  Ire- 
land are  not  so  nardened  or  so  nurtured  in  crime  as  those  sent  to 
Red  Uill.  There  is  a  tendency  amongst  the  juveniles  in  Ireland  to 
look  for  education  and  employment  which  would  easily  make  them 
amenable  to  soch  an  Institution."  (Parliamentary  Report,  1 853,  p. 
356.) 

It  only  remains  to  indicate  the  proposed  mode  of  operation. 

The  present  promoters  of  the  work  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Cork,  who  have  undertaken  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  local  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Patrons  should  consist  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
all  Religious  persuasions,  including  the  principal  citixms  of  Cork. 

As  regards  its  inmates,  it  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  Roman 
Catholic  colonists  or  ent^ects.  If  a  separate  InstitutiiHi  be  needed  for 
Protestant  children,  it  can,  and  ought  to  be  est^lished.   But  in  this 
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matter  the  most  emioeDt  philanthropists,  both  Protestant  ud  Romm 
Ofttfaolio,  have  affreed,  that  aa  attempt  to  combiiM  the  two  in  one  «»- 
tablisbmeot  would  end  in  failure.  Jieformatioa,  without  religiow 
instroction  aa  iu  baeis,  would  be  hopeleu  iodeed.  In  thia  view 
all  the  aathoritit;s  upon  the  subject  are  agreed.  It  ia  stronghr  held 
b;  Mr.  Serjeaut  Berwick  and  the  Frotestant  frieoda  and  benefactors 
of  the  present  undertaking  in  Cork.  It  baa  been  abh  elucidated  bj 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Recorder  of  Birming. 
ham,  whose  admirable  <*  charges"  and  couragfons  advocacy  have  done 
so  much  towards  the  success  of  the  sjstem  in  these  countries.  It  is 
scarceljr  necessary*  however,  to  add,  that  acting  on  this  prinoiplej  aU 
attempto  at  proseljtism  are  wholly  and  absolutely  excluded. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  Institution,  will,  it  is  bopedL 
be  Bssumed  either  M  once  or  soon  afler  its  establisfameo^  bj  aome  of 
our  Religious  commanitiea.  No  money  could  purchase^  no  infloenee 
secure,  the  heroism  of  thur  aelf-devotioD,  or  liie  mag^e  of  their  love. 
The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  the  well  known  and  benevolent  chaplain 
of  Red  Hill,  obsenres,  that  in  their  Religious  commnnlties  Catholioa 
have  peculiar  advuitages  in  the  management  of  suob  lastituUons.  Ba 
eould  not  get  bis  teachers  to  steep  with  the  inmates,  or  stay  many  years 
with  tbem ;  and  tbey  bad  not,  be  sud,  the  same  moral  effect  on  the  boys 
as  men  wbo  gave  themselves  voluntarily  and  without  pay,  for  the 
love  of  Ood,  to  the  arduous  work  of  their  reformation.  These  ad- 
vantages, it  is,  of  course,  deurable,  if  at  all  possible,  to  secure. 
Arrangements  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  made,  by  which  those  who  are 
to  commence  the  work  will  have  previously  studied  it  at  Hanuner- 
imith  or  at  Mettray. 

Funds  are  never  long  wanting  in  Cork  foe  any  pmnwe  of  real 
charity  or  utility,  if  fairly  represented.  Already  several  large  sub> 
ioriptiODS  have  been  promised.  Others,  small  and  large,  will,  it  is 
sot  doubted,  flow  in,  now  that  the  initiative  ia  taken  and  announced. 
After  the  InsUtution  is  founded,  certified,  and  at  work,  a  principal 
part  of  the  funds— to  the  amount  it  ia  expected,  of  at  least  5s.  a  week 
»T  each  inmate—will  be  afforded  bv  the  state;  bat  the  first  ezpen* 
ses  must  be  supplied  by  voluntary  charity. 

The  site  will  be  so  selected  as  to  combine  the  advantages  of  coantry 
air  and  pursuits  with  those  of  city  superintendence. 

The  treatment  of  the  Inmates  will  be  austere  as  becoaei  offiandm 
,— gentle  as  becomes  children.  Agricultural  employments  are  for 
boys  always  found  best— as  the  healthiest,  most  active,  and  most 
conducive  to  moral  progress.  Trades  may  be  supplementarQy  in- 
troduced.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  apprenticeship  and  emi- 

f ration  when  the  period  of  training  is  passed.  It  is  intended  to 
egin  with  a  few  inmates  only  at  first,  so  as  to  give  the  Institution 
the  family  character  on  wbich  success  has  been  found  elsewhere  so 
much  to  depend,  and  tu  preclude  the  risk  of  failure  which  might  fol- 
low an  attempt  made  with  large  numbers,  or  on  an  extended  scale. 

Svoh  la  a  iffospeotus  of  thia  long  wisbed-for  and  much  needed  In- 
aMtati(m.  Aid  for  it  ia  now  earnestly  asked  from  all  who  have  de- 
sired its  establishment ;  and  Uiese  are  of  every  clus,  rank,  and  creed. 
We  wust  all  co-operate  to  wipe  off  the  opprotffium  with  wtdch  oqr 
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ne^lact  in  this  niattsr  has  staiaed  us,  UDd  to  check  the  icisohiefs 
which  that  neglect  has  entailed.  Economy,  Charity,  Justice,  Re- 
ligion— private  interests,  public  morals — the  dictates  of  reason,  the 
weight  of  authority — the  force  of  experience,  the  best  tmpnlses  of  the 
heart — all  coinhine  to  render  it  desirable. 

"  The  end  or  final  cause  of  human  punishment,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  is  not  to  be  considered  iu  the  light  or  an  atonement  or  expiation  for 
the  crime  committed,  *  *  but  as  a  precaution  against  Aiture 
offences  of  the  same  kind." 

"  If  it  be  wise,"  says  a  distinga!s1ied  writer  on  Oriminal  Jurispru- 
dence, "to  prevent  a  hundred  atrocious  crimes,  by  removing  the 
opprobrium  of  a  venial  fault,  and  suhstltnting  instruction  for  punish- 
i^ent;  if  it  be  the  highest  bumanity,  to  relieve  from  the  miseries  of 
vice  and  the  degradation  of  crime ;  to  extend  the  operation  of  charity 
on  the  mind,  and  snatch,  with  its  angel  arm,  innocence  from  seduc- 
tion ;  if  it  be  a  saving  to  society  to  support  a  child  fbr  a  few  years  at 
school,  and  thereby  avoid  the  charge  of  the  depredations  of  a  felon 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  expense  of  his  rature  conviction  and 
confinement,  then,  is  this  School  of  Beform  a  wise,  humane,  and 
economical  Institution." 

Many  other  eminent  authorities  might  he  quoted;  but  there  is 
one  Great  Authority  with  Whom  we  may  conclude — He  Who 
"  suffered  little  children  to  come  unto"  Him — Who  teaches  "  him 
that  stole  to  Hteal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with 
his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good," — Who  warns  us  that  he  will  en- 
quire, at  the  Last  Day,  how  vp.  acted  towards  those  who  were  '*in 
prison,"— Who  came  "  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,**— and  Who 
"  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and 
live." 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  recrived  by  the  Right  Bev. 
Dr.  Delany,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  Blackrock,  Cork ;  the  Very 
Rev.  Dominick  Murphy,  P.P.,  T.O.,  Cork ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Berwick, 
5,  Upper  Merrion-strect,  Dublin ;  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  87, 
Mounljoy  square  (South,)  Dublin;  John  N.  Murp%,  D.h.,  J.  P., 
High  Slieriff  of  City  of  Cork;  John  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  Qrenville- 
place,  Cork  ;  and  the  Officers  of  the  special  work,  viz. : — President, 
Robert  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  Camden-quay,  Cork ;  Vice-President, 
George  Waters,  jun.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Waterloo-terrace,  Cork  ; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  Gallwey,  Woburn-place,  Cork ;  Director,  Be». 
Augustine  Maguire,  C.C.,  Austiu's-lane,  Cork;  Secretary,  Job 
George  MacCarthy,  Solicitor,  70,  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Addenda  to  the  Pronpeetus  of  the  Re/onmtonf,  or  Horn*  AgrieuUural 

C\}Umtf,Jvr  tkf  CUy  and  Cotaitjf  of  Cork, 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Magistrates 
of  the  OouDty,  held  in  Cork,  November  2nd,  1857.  Lord  Fermoy, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  in  the  Chair. 

Aesolved— "  That  the  Magistrates  of  this  County,  now  asseoMed, 
cannot  separate  without  expressing  their  anxious  wish  for  tb^  estab- 
lishment of  Reformatories  in  this  County,  and  *  determina^  to 
give  tbem  oil  Uie  support  in  their  power." 
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JEa^et  Jrom  the  Chargt  of  SmsAiiT  BBBincx,  le  the  Ormi  Jwrp 
at  the  opening  of  the  loMt  Miehaebiuu  Quarter  Stuieiu,  AoUn  m 
<Mrk. 

After  calling  the  attention  of  the  Or  and  Jury  to  the  itate  of  th* 
calendar,  and  the  nature  of  the  ofFencee  vhioh  they  ware  to  inrasti- 
gate,  he  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  difl^^t  alterationi  and  amend- 
ments of  the  law  which  had  been  made  in  the  coarse  of  the  preTtons 
Sessioiu  of  Parliament,  on  matters  imme^ately  affecting  the  local 
Courts  of  Justice,  or  of  immediate  interest  to  themselTes  and  the 
public,  and  be  then  proceeded : — 

"  There  remains  only  one  more  Act  of  Parliament,  which  T  hare 
reserved  to  the  la^t,  though  first  in  date  and  not  the  least  in  point  of 
importance.  It  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  abolishes  for  the  fu- 
ture the  punishment  of  tramportcUiott,  and  in  the  place  of  it,  Gourts 
of  Justice  are  invested  with  the  power  to  sentence  to  penal  servitude, 
parties  guilty  of  those  offences  for  which  transportation  was  pre- 
viously the  punishment.  The  period  of  su^h  punishment  range* 
from  three  years  to  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  The  result  of 
this  Act  is,  that  except  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  State  esar^ 
cises  the  riKht  to  send  the  convicted  parties  to  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
coloQiesi  which  will  be  the  exception,  parties  must  now,  instead,  suf- 
fer thar  ponishmenta  in  this  country  or  in  England,  and  at  the  end 
of  their  term  of  imprisonment,  they  must  be  £scharml  uain 
amongst  ua.  We  are  now,  therefore,  called  unon  praoticatlr  to  deal 
with  uie  great  question  of  our  criminal  popnlation'j  and  this  leatb 
me  to  a  matter  which  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  at  heart,  and  whiA 
I  have  brought  before  you  more  than  once.  That  question  is  tha 
establishment  of  lU/armatoriet  fir  JuvetaU  erimaiaU.  So  long  as 
transportation  continued  as  the  punuhment  for  serious  crimes,  1  am 
sorry  to  say  we  were  all  more  or  less  responsible  for  having  sat  by 
quietly  without  paving  that  attention  to  the  unfortunate  criminals  of 
this  conntrv,  which  feelings  of  humanity,  and,  in  my  opinion,  our  duty 
to  Ood  and  man,  required.  When  a  man  was  transported,  he  was 
sent  to  a  foreign  land,  and  he  there  remained,  rotted,  and  died,  un- 
heard of  and  uncared  for.  That  system  has  now,  I  am  h^>py  to  say, 
been  put  an  end  to.  We  must  now  feel  that  we  are  responsible  for 
the  criminal  from  his  cradle  to  bis  grave.  If  they  be  discharged 
among  us  after  their  sentences  expire,  unreclumed,  and  onreformed* 
we  shall  have  a  body  of  miscreants  let  loose  amongst  us,  with  whom 
neither  life  nor  property  will  be  safe.  We  are,  tberebre,  now,  if 
from  selfish  motives  alone^  called  upon  to  look  about  ns  and  see  wfant 
is  to  be  done,  and  to  take  care  that  that  duty  which  we  have  n^^ected 
hitherto  shaU  be  performed,  and  that  is,  the  duty  of  Beformuig  the 
Criminal  before  he  is  agun  discharged  upon  society.  That  is  a  Autj 
which  our  own  selfish  feelings,  independent  of  higher  and  better  mo- 
tives, must  now  force  upon  us.  There  is  but  one  way  which  appears 
to  me,  and  to  humane  and  intelligent  men  who  have  taken  up  the 
subject,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  that  is,  the  establishment  of 
Junnih  Re/armatoriett  where  young  Criminals  will  be  set  apart,  not 
for  punishment,  but  for  reformation,  and  from  which  they  wUl  not  be 
diiCDar:ged  until  they  have  given  a  guarantee  to  society  that  they 
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have  b«an  refomied,  and  that  the^  will,  for  the  future,  be  honest  and 
indastrious  citizens.  That  principle  appear*  to  be  one  which,  on  the 
commonest  view  of  the  case,  is  the  onlj  remedy  for  the  evil  which  we 
have  now  to  anticipate — for  two  reasons  particular!;.  The  ^rit  is 
this — that  from  the  Jutbnilk  Criminal  population  of  this  country  the 
whole  Adclt  Crimiaal  jmpHlutian  ia  derived.  It  is  the  seed  from 
which  springs  np  the  crop  of  unfortunate  hardened  beings,  who  dis- 
tract societjr,  and  who  make  us  at  all  times  to  tremble  for  the  con< 
sequence  of  what  is  going  on.  I  have  mi^self,  from  a  verj*  targe  ex- 
perience of  Criminu  Courts,  arrived  at  thiM;  concluuon,  not  from 
abstract  speculation,  but  from  actual  experience — I  may  say  daily 
experience.^  I  have  followed  the  tract  of  the  child  from  the  first 
month  of  hifl  confinement  in  gaol,  for  that  wbioh  can  hardly  be  called 
a  crime,  if  it  be  M  at  all,  but  which  the  law  deugnates  as  such — for 
vagrancy,  or  in  plain  English,  for  beg^ngw-I  hare  followed  the 
oarm  of  that  child  f^om  that  month's  imprisonment  for  begging, 
and  from  the  training  received  in  gaol — 1  have  seen  him  become  a 
pickpocket,  a  thief,  and  a  burglar,  and  at  last  lo  hardened  and  de- 
waved*  that  he  was  placed  b^ond  the  human  power  of  salvation. 
The  Second  Reason  is  one  to  which  I  can  also  appeal  to  my  ex- 
perience, namely,  that,  iamiMonmid  »  gaol  never  has  the  effect  of 
correeHng  or  reforming  offei^ers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
have  not  been  In  my  experience  some  instances — solitary  instances — 
in  which  parties  have  been  corrected,  and  have,  after  their  discharge 
from  gaol,  become  well  conducted  subjects ;  but  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, in  my  belief,  even  in  a  well  regulated  gaol,  and  I  have  bad  the 
advantage  in  this  county  of  having  the  experience  of  a  gaol  that  is 
well  regulated,  but  even  in  such  gaols,  I  have  satisfied  my  mind  from 
experience,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  reformation  of  Criminals  by 
inprisonment  in  gaoL  I  speak  now  of  that  first  beginning  in  gaol 
to  whieb  I  have  lately  referred,  the  month  for  vwrancy.  with  which 
the  fhtnre  course  of  crime  b^os.  The  law  which  authorises  the 
imprisonment  of  children  in  gaol  for  vwrancy,  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
cruel  and  uqjnst  lav,  I  have  long  sought  to  get  it  altered,  and  I 
never  shall  cease  to  stmegle  until  f  hare  it  estaui^ed  that  the  obild 
who  be^  a  piece  of  wead,  or  asks  for  »  hal^MDny,  shall  not 
he  considered  and  treated  as  a  Criminal  as  at  present.  I  can  an- 
swer for  this,  that  the  month  in  gaol  for  vagrancy,  has  been  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tr^ning  in  crime,  which  has  stuck  to  the  child  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  life.  But  even  if  the  gaols  could  be  managed  as 
well  as  one  could  in  the  highest  flight  of  lancjr  have  wished,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  of  the  juvenile  offender  is  still  uever  long  enough  to 
reform  bis  mind.  One,  two,  three  or  six  months  is  never  sufficient  for 
the  truning  of  the  mind  of  an  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  uncared  for 
child,  and  leading  it  from  a  oounte  of  vice  to  a  course  of  virtue.  Insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  I  allude  to  are  now  in  aodve  o|>eration  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent.  Pre-eminent 
among  all  is  that  establishment  wnich  reflects  such  credit  upon  France, 
and  its  most  beneficent  founder,  M.  de  Metz,  and  is  the  beacon  to  in- 
struct and  guide  all  others  in  the  course  they  should  pursue— I  mean 
the  establishment  of  Mettraj.   In  Engl^  there  are  miw,  as  I 
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beliflTef  upwards  pf  fifty  etuUtthmants  in  o|wratioi)«  and  in  mtt»  of 
them  the  aver^fe  of  inmates  who  hare  become,  in  eondact  at  leut, 
if  Dotin  mind,  reformed  and  welt  oopducted,  hai  amouoted  to  ninetj- 
■even  per  cent. 

I  would  not  DOW  have  occapied  jonr  time  with  these  obaerra- 
tioDs,  having,  on  more  tiian  one  occasion,  pressed  the  matter  on  your 
consideration— and  vou  jonrselvea,  when  I  addressed  jou  on  the  sub- 
ject in  January  last,  navin^  expressed  your  anxiety  that  tfaesuggestiuos 
should  be  carried  out — if  it  were  not  that  I  can  announce  to  ^ou  that 
there  is  not  only  a  hojte  that  the  Beformatory  for  the  juvenile  crim- 
inats  of  the  city  and  county  may  be  established,  but  tbat  it  is  ac- 
tually in  coursa  of  formation!  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  have  oflfered  to  undertake  its 
management ;  and  when  such  a  body  as  this  has  determined  to  carry 
it  out,  if  sufficient  assistance  be  given,  tbey  are  sure  to  succeed.  1 1  is 
a  society,  you  are  alt  aware,  which  has  been  established  for  purposes 
of  charity ;  and  I  must  say  I  have  more  hope  for  the  success  of  anj 
experiment  of  this  kind  when  I  find  a  body  such  as  this — crfaose 
whole  olgect  is  works  of  charity,  and  who  are  bound  fi^ther  in  the 
manner  tiiis  society  is— come  forward  and  accept  the  trust,  thui  if  it 
were  undertaken  by  a  number  of  the  most  zealous  and  philanthropic 
private  individuals  not  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  society,  waii 
who  would  be  subject  to  constant  chan^,  and  to  the  many  dis- 
couri^ements  and  aifficulties  by  which  individual  ardour  is  so  often 
chilled  and  disgusted.  Undertaken  by  this,  which  is  a  Soman  Ca- 
tholic body,  it  will  necessarily  be  a  Bonian  Catholic  Institution,  and 
I  must  say — and  it  it  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  what  I  have  as- 
certained from  eminent  Protestant  philanthropists  in  Eugland  who 
have  enquired  into  and  studied  the  system  of  Befurmatorie»— tbat  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  success  in  any  institution  such  as  this, 
if  there  were  a  mixture  of  creeds  in  the  inmates  or  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  their  instruction.  Mixed  education  is  a  moat  exceUent  thiiv 
among  the  ordinary  classes  of  society,  for  the  period  in  whi(£ 
they  are  engaged  in  secular  education  ;  but  when  you  come  to  dval 
with  the  whole  period  of  the  children's  time,  from  morning  to  night, 
particularly  when  you  have  to  deal  with  their  hearts — it  must  be  doue 
by  persons  devoted  not  merely  to  their  secular  but  religions  instruc- 
tion, and  it  would  be  therefore  impossihle  to  bring  persons  of  diifer- 
ent  religious  persnanons  to  act  harmoniouiily  together  jn  the  ednca- 
tUon  of  ebildren  in  one  establishment.  Equally  anxious  as  I  would 
be  tlut  the  Protestant  child  should  he  attended  to  as  much  aa  the 
^oman  Catholic  child,  and  cared  for  and  converted  from  wickedness 
to  honesty  and  virtue — still  I  am  auit«  satisfied  the  two  caoaot,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  combined.  There  cannot  be  in  a 
system  thus  conducted  any  thing  tending  to  what  Is  called  proselytibni, 
l>ecauseeach  will  be  independent  of  the  other.  When  I  tell  you  that 
this  Society  who  have  uqdertnken  the  establishment  of  a  Eeformatory, 
intend  to  have  a  number  of  Protestant  patrons  from  among  those 
charitable  individuals  belonging  to  the  Protestant  religion,  wno  ^ve 
them  their  countenance  and  support,  it  will  shofiyou  tbat  there  can 
be  no  iigury  by  its  being  confiued  to  a  society  who  are  devoted  to  the 
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teai^ing  of  Roman  Ca^bolio  vhUdrea.   I  bare  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  jUrenile  crimiDaU  who  hare  been  in  the  Coont;  Cork  Oaul 
for  the  last  pight  months,  Aroin  the  lit  of  Janoarjr  to  the  30th  of 
September^  and  in  the  whole  of  tliem  there  nre  but  two  Protestant 
children.    That  will  show  you  that  the  frreat  m^orit/,  ^not  almost 
the  whole  amount  of  the  criniinal  population  in  this  part  of  Ireland* 
combg  as  they  do  from  the  lower  classes  of  societT,  are  aln^ost  all 
Roman  Catholics.    T  should,  however,  he  very  glad  if  the  diflfbrent 
counties  in  the  South  of  Ireland  wonld  join  together  and  establish  a 
Protestant  Reformatoryt  and  i  would  give  the  same  assistance  and 
support,  in  every  wny  In  my  power,  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  In 
order  to  show  you  the  necessity  for  some  such  establishment,  I  have 
only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  number  of  the  juvenile  criminals 
up  to  the  age  of  Id,  who  fauve  been  confined  in  the  County  Oaol  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  months.   There  have  been  1 18  males  and  SO 
females,  and  or  these  36  males  and  U  females  were  put  in  confine- 
ment on  chaises  of  vagrancy  alone ;  46  males  and  1 1  females  are 
wholly  illiterate,  can  neither  read,  write,  or  spell.    To  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  bavii^  somebody  to  attend  to  them,  not  by  coercion  and 
imprisonment,  but  by  words  of  love  and  advice,  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  57  nudeM  and  8  femahi  teho  have  neith^"  foiher  nor  moiher, 
and  therefore  h*Te  no  aciviser  to  lead  them  to  Mod,  no  instntctor 
bnt  the  frimd  tha^  have  made  in  gaol,  and  oat  u  that  nomber.  46 
males  and  11  males  are  wholly  ilhtemte.   That  U  th«  oaie  which  I 
now  wish,  through  your  instrumentality,  should  be  enbraitted  by  yon 
to  all  whom  you  know,  to  induce  them,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  saving  it  would  create  to  county  and  city,  but  for  higher 
nnd  better  motives,  to  assist  us  in  the  establishment  of  a  Beform»> 
tory.   It  must  begin  by  small  means;  by  a  few  inmates  at  first,  be* 
cause,  to  be  conducted  with  success,  it  must  be  conducted  on  that 
familjf  syttem  that  has  been  attended  with  such  blessings  in  other 
similar  institutions.    Let  me  just  refer  you  to  the  case  of  one  such 
establishment  and  its  great  success,  both  in  a  moral  and  financial 
way,  to  demonstrate  the  good  efiects  which  may  follow  therefrom.  It 
is  the  Report  of  the  Hardwicke  Reformatory  for  juvenile  criminals, 
established  and  conducted  in  the  county  of  Qloacestershire,  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  gentleman,  I  believe  entirely  oat 
of  his  own  resources,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker.    It  is  so  short,  and  yet 
comprehensive,  I  will  read  yon  the  words  of  the  last  Report : — *  This 
institution  was  commenced  March  24th,  1 852,  with  a  view^o  gain  two 
objects,  first,  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  the  hitherto  innocent  by 
clearing  the  county  of  all  expert  thieves ;  and  secondly,  by  giving 
those  whom  we  received  the  best  opportunity  we  could  of  reforming 
themselves.    We  b^an  with  three  dovs,  and  increased  as  we  fonna 
it  requisite.   The  school  will  now  fairly  accommodate  SO,  but  on 
one  occasion,  to  help  the  county,  we,  for  a  short  time,  received 
48,  several  sleeping  in  the  bam.    In  June,  1854,  toe  ventured  to  offer 
the  Magistratet  of  the  Covniy  to  receive  all  they  would  tend  ut,  and  I 
have  done  so  ever  stNC«,  although  in  January,  1852,  we  were  told  that 
a  school  of  a  100  would  never  suffice  for  the  county.   I  have  now  re- 
turns of  every  boy  convicted  in  the  county  in  the  last  five  years. 
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There  are  only  ten  boys  twice  committed,  eight  of  whom  are  aUght 
cases  ;  onr  natnber  in  the  sL-hool  are  now  S6.' 

"  Qentlemen,  this  establishment  will  require  funds.  It  will  not  be 
much  to  be^D  with,  bat  it  must  be  something.  A  society  has  taken 
it  in  hand* — they  offer  their  services,  hut  it  will  be  our  duty  to  «np- 
ply  tbem  with  the  means ;  and  I  hope  that,  by  your  making  pablic  what 
I  say,  both  in  county  and  city,  tiiere  will  oa  aufficient  benevolence 
eroked,  and  sufficient  attenUon  paid  to  our  own  interest!  to  make  thi^ 
the  first  effort  of  the  Idnd  in  Irelandi  eminently  auceessful.  I  h&Te 
mode  these  abserrationa  in  the  hope  that  Uie  public,  through  jou, 
may  be  informed  on  the  subject,  and  that  this  charitable  body  mar 
be  enabled  suceesBfulIy  to  cope  with  the  crime  of  the  county ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Beformatory  of  that 
kind,  our  gaols,  if  not  wholly  cleared,  will  be  reduced  to  so  small 
a  number  of  inmates,  that  in  a  short  time  we  may  con^atulate  onr- 
■eWes  on  having  placed  a  county  of  the  extent  of  this,  m  a  state  un- 
equalled in  the  world  for  the  moral  condition  of  ita  people." 

Perhaps  at  no  time,  as  regards  Ireland,  could  the  fotloving 
letters  be  more  appropriately  inserted ;  they  are  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Reformatory  Moveinent 
in  England,  and  state  and  meet  all  the  ordinary  objections  to 
the  ikfonaatoriea  and  to  the  views  of  their  snpporters.  \Fe 
•hould  state  that  these  letters  are  taken  from  ArtM*9  Birming- 
ham  Gazette. 

BuU$  oiottt  thg  pku»M  eaUed  ***  FormaUmM"  from  a  Staffvrd^ire 
Oardeim-  to  the  CommittM /or  tke  AdotaumaU  of  Social  HeUaet. 

Hy  Lords  and  Qentlemen — I  hear  you  have  all  been  meeting  to- 
«th^  at  Brummagem  to  consult  about  making  people  good,  and 
Specially  bad  boys  and  gals  :  and  a  grand  work  it  is,  sure  enough  ; 
but  somehow,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  yoa  a  piece  of  my  miod, 
the  plans  as  has  been  tried  don't  seem  to  me  to  bit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head,  as  we  country  folks  say.  To  be  sure  I  am  but  a  plain  man, 
but  I've  eyes  in  my  head,  and  I've  worked  a  many  years  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  where  I  have  watched  over  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, which  is  almost  like  children,  because,  as  you  see,  they  wants 
BO  much  minding.  And  it  does  strike  me  werry  carom  that  people 
should  think  they  can  make  bad  boys  and  gals  good  by  collecting 
such  a  lot  of  tbem  togither  in  the  places  they  calls  'Formatories. 

I  was  taken  by  our  Parson  (and  a  good  man  be  is  as  ever  lived) 
to  see  one  of  them  fine  houses,' and  i  raly  believed  I  was  a  goin*  to  see 
the  Queen,  it  was  all  so  spick  and  span  new  and  clean.  But,  oh  ! 
deary  me !  the  faces  of  all  tbem  boys  made  my  heart  ache,  and  I 
thot^bt  to  myself  (thotufh  1  eould'nt  make  such  a  hole  in  my  man- 
ners as  to  say  so),  Why,  this  is  jist  like  a  lot  of  rotten  apples 
lying  a  top  o  green  ones^'— for  yon  see  there  were  some  haraened 
rascals,  and  others,  little  bits  of  boys  in  pinafores,  and  I'm  sure 
when  the  Oversopr'a  eyes  is  ofl^  as  they  muit  be  sometimes,  tbem  big 
boys  must  pison  the  little  ones ;  for  yon  see  if  ever  I  catches  one  of 
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mj  people  a  piling  the  decayed  fruit  along  vith  tfae  green,  mhj  don't 
I  give  it  him  wel) — becos'  you  see  the  least  toucli  from  one  of  them 
niouldjr  apples  would  taint  all  as  lies  close  to  it.  Besides,  I  thought, 
sorely,  what  a  sight  of  money  and  trouble  these  gentlemen  are  spend- 
ing to  do  what  u  next  to  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  make  a  mouldy 
Rpple  sonnd— to  make  a  bad  Iwy  good.  Now,  if  they  had  but  a 
speDt  a  few  pounds  oo  tjerj  on«  of  them  chaps  a/ore  they  took  to 
tks  bad,  to  'prentice  them  to  some  honest  trade,  they  might  have  kept 
oat  of  misenief ;  for  1  was  taogfat  at  achooU  oae  of  the  Hymns  as  says 
that  '*  Satan  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  bands  to  do^'  And  you 
see,  when  I  wants  to  get  good  fimit,  I  doemt  wait  till  it's  turned  rot< 
ten.  Why,  I's  obliged  to  be  up  early  and  late,  a  looking  over  my 
trees,  to  see  if  there's  any  worm  a  crawling  about,  an^  bl^ht  on  the 
leaves,  any  branches  a  growing  below  the  graft,  which  takes  away 
the  nourishment  from  the  fruit ;  and  when  I  sees  those  things,  why  t 
scrapes  and  cuts  away,  just  as  them  hoyaought  to  hare  been  Loimfaf- 
ter  and  well-floG^ed,  if  they  shew'd  signs  of  being  bad,  and  wAen  they 
wnt  httle ;  and  then  by  the  time  the  crop  comes  I  has,  if  its  a  good  sea. 
son,  a  fair  show  of  fruit.  But  when  I  comes  to  gather  them,  I  never 
mix  them  ;  for  many  apples  together,  even  if  they  is  all  good,  does 
each  other  harm ;  and  so  I  thinks  such  a  lot  of  boys  tt^ther  can 
come  to  no  good,  when  as  how  three  parts  of  them  is  come  out  o* 

Erisons  where  they  has  'sociated  with  grown-up  thieves  and  vaga- 
onds. 

Now.  if  I  had  bad  the  oh<riee  of  hanng  one  of  those  boys  to  learn  my 
trade,  and  another  to  be  sent  to  my  neighbur  at  the  farm,  another 
boy  to  Squire  Freeman,  at  the  Hall,  to  help  in  stables,  and  another 
to  nelp  the  footmui— ifj  in  shortt  they  had  been  parted  about,  a  good 
ways  off  firom  their  comrades,  they  vonld  never  have  got  'ticed  away 
to  thiering.  And  as  to  them  bad  lot,  why  I've  heard  tell  they  wants 
a  many  boys  down  io  the  coal  pits,  for  poor  gals  is  made  to  work  like 
hotte$  there  ;  and  why  shoold'nt  a  few  of  them  go  there  intted,  and 
let  the  gals  be  taught  to  sew  and  knit  as  women  should  ?  But  while 
the  tother  boys  sees  them  as  has  prigged  and  filched  all  they  can  get 
kept  as  grand  as  Dukes,  and  taugnt  trades,  and  having  recrations 
and  scursion  trains  to  shew  them  the  Axhabiaion  at  Mancnester,  why 
in  course  the  boys  is  reglerly  'cottraged  to  be  naughty ;  and  one 
neighbour  says  to  me,  "  Peter, '  says  he,  *'  there's  no  way  for  my  boys 
to  get  on  'cept  1  make  thieves  on  'em.  Then  they'll  be  made 
grmdt  and  all  the  Queen's  lords  and  ladies  will  visit  them." 

I  ax  pardon,  my  Lords,  for  being  so  free  with  my  pen,  but  T  do 
sadly  want  a  good  boy  to  help  me  in  my  garden,  and  if  some  of  you 
would  hut  jiat  give  a  helping  band  and  a  couple  of  luornu,  why  I 
knows  a  likely  youi^  chap  that  I  could  make  a  man  of — but  I  cant 
take  none  of  them  ho^s  out  of  the  'Formatorv,  no  how,  cos  you  see  as 
bow  I'm  'feared  the/d  steal  all  my  pears  ana  apples. 

Bo  no  nton  at  presenlv  my  Lords  and  Gemmen,  from 

Tonr  humble  servant  to  command. 

Pirn  PiFPiN. 
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Ilittts  ubuut  Reformatoriea,  from  Jack  Rtatet,  a  WorcatersUre 
^urserjpnaiit  tu  tuiswer  to  J*eter  Pipifin,  a  StaffortUhire  Oanlnei'M 
Letter^  to  the  Commttee  for  the  Advtaieement  of  Social  Seit»et. 

My  dear  Peter-:-Tho*  jrou  uid  me  be'ae  Rafted  Hkei  just  on  the 
aaow  stock,  nerertbeleM  we  be  of  tfa«  same  kin,  tho'  you  be  «  Pippia 
and  1  be  but  a  Busset. 

Now,  in  your  letter  to  the  grand  folks  ■tBrommagero^  who  met  to 
consult  aboAt  ritakinff  people  good.  }0Kwy  ris  hov  the  'Formatany 
Uda-~(and  If  mmre't  the  pitv,  hare  had 

like  so  man;  Mtten  apples  |  — And  that  oar  rotten  *nns  is  better  off 
than  yon-  sodDd  *ims.  Well,  I  dtmt  thiAk  fo,  thafs  all.  And  when 
jou  talks  ttboat  them  "  fine  peaces  so  spick  and  span,  and  new  and 
eban,"  I  begins  to  think  you  ha'nt  seen  many  on  *am.  Bnt  I  bare : 
and  I  can  tell  you,  Peter  Pippin,  that  tMf  ba  no  palaces  at  all ; 
some  OA  'em  is  only  two  or  tnree  old  oottii^es  Tamped  np,  aonie 
made  out  of  an  dd  farm>bousej  lind  one  new  one,  as  I  knows  on,  is 
so  plun,  and  as  my  Lord,  who  fives  hard  by,  thinks*  so  ngly,  that  be 
won't  give  a  fmrtniog  towards  it.  So  they  are  not  all  palaces,  any- 
how I  out  I  do  believe  they  are  aU  clean  ;  and  my  poor  lad  ha?  been 
tat^;ht  in  one  of  them  th»t"9leakiiae$iisneai  twgotUme$8i"'~mKj 
be  you  don't  think  so. 

Then  about  **  rotten  apples  lying  at  to|>  of  green  'una."  Ra'ly, 
Peter,  if  I  hadn't  a  knowed  you  as  well  as  I  do,  I  should  think  you 
were  a  green  *on  yourself  to  talk  in  that  fashion.  Why,  man,  uiey 
■nay  be  all  rotten  as  goes  to  '/^rmotojwf— some  more,  some  less; 
and  to  get  tfae  rotten  away  from  the  sound  'uns  ii  just  what  we  want* 
beoaase>  as  yon  sar,  **  the  least  tonirfi  from  one  of  the  mouldy  ^n>Ies 
would  t*int  all  as  lies  elosd  to  it."  Now,  do  you  tfaink*  Peter,  Uiat, 
take  what  cara  wa  wi^,  we  ean  ever  prevent  some  apples  going 
DMuldy  I  and  do  yoil  think  that  diosa  as  u  moiridy  should  not  be 
wiped,  just  because  those  as  isn't  don't  want  it  ?  No,  do  }  1  don't 
^larrel  with  yoa  beoaaae  yon  takes  all  the  care  yov  ean  of  the  sound 
'uns ;  and  I  hope  y&a.  won^  quarrel  with  me  because  I  am  thankfiil 
that  there  be  those  who  look  after  the'  rotten  *nos. 

Yon  and  I  have  been  told  to  giro  even  a  bad  tree  a  chanee—to  d^ 
about  it  and  dwi^  it ;  and  tho'  yon  grtKh;e  ail  the  money  and  trouble 
thofse  gentlemen  are  spending  to  make  a  bad  boy  good_I  don't :  and 
tho'.  yod  say  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  A  bad  boy  good — I 
don't  think  that,  oeMiher.  Where  did  yon  learn  that  we  are  not  to 
tr^  to  i&^e  bad  boys  good,  Peter— and  where  did  yon  learn  diat  it 
is  impossible  ?  I  have  heard  that  one  of  our  judges  hm  said  that 
70  out  of  evf^  100  of  all  the  boys  sent  to  't'orvmtoriet  has  tnmed 
out  well  i  and  i  hope  1  am  thankfdi  that  my  boy  is  one  of  thera.  He 
has  come  back  to  me  quite  a  diffst-oot  lad  to  what  he  went,  and  what 
is  more,  he  has  made  me  quite  different,  too :  and  tho*  I  grudged  the 
money  I  had  to  pay  for  him,  and  tfae  money  I  tbot^t  I  lost  bf 
lodog  hk  labour,!  nave  gained  ftr  more  than  all  by  what  has  been 
done  for  him*  I  don't  say  all  eases  are  like  my  boy^i ;  bnt  there  are 
hundreds  who  have  bem  restored  in  difibrent  ways  i  and  till  yon 
can  show  me  how  it  is  as  'Formatories  won't  be  wantedj  I  fw  <hm 
shall  be  thankful  to  those  good  gentleman  who  have  spent  each  a 
ught  of  money  and  trouble  on  than. 
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Depend  upoa  it.  Master  Pippin,  that  even  if  ;oa  had  the  choice,  as 
70U  say,  of  having  one  of  these  boys  to  learn  your  trade,  and  another 
to  be  sent  to  your  neighbonr  at  the  farm,  and  another  to  Squire 
Freeman  at  the  Uall—to  help  in  the  Btabtes,  or  to  help  the  footmaD, 
there  would  be  need  for  'Formatories  still. 

The  mure  that  is  done  for  good  boys  and  honest  parents^  the  bet- 
ter ;  hut  don't  let  the  bad  'uns  perish ;  n6,  nor  don*t  put  the  bad  'uns 
over  the  head  of  the  good  'aos ;  and  don't,  as  you  say,  "  Let  t'other 
boys  see  them  as  prigged  and  filched  all  they  could  get,  kept  as  grand 
M  dukea,  and  taugnt  trades,  and  have  recreations  and  'scursioa 
trwns  to  show  them  the  Axhabishon  at  Manchester."  Why,  bless 
yoar  heart,  nov,  Peter,  this  raly  is  all  bosh ;  such  a  thing  as  going  to 
the  Axhabishon  and  taking  pleasure  trips  may  have  happened  j  but  all 
I  can  say  is,  it  waa  not  so  at  my  boys'  ^Ji'ormaitny-^d  I  know  many 
others  where  it  is  not  and  never  will  be  ;  and  if  what  yon  Lavs  swd 
helps  to  prevent  it  in  any  case,  I'm  very  glad  of  it. 

We  are  none  of  ua  perfect,  and  even  Formatoriet  may  want  Re- 
forming! but  they  are  not  bad  things  after  all}  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Peter — (but  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  make  this  too  public) — I 
do  believe  they'll  do  the  very  thing  you  want,  they'll  stir  up  those  as 
thinks  too  much  u  being  done  for  the  bad  'una,  to  spend  more  time 
and  money  upon  others,  afore  thry  take  to  the  bad. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  kinsman. 

Jack  Bvsbet. 

P.S.^If  you  wants  a  boy  to  help  in  your  garden,  I  knows  of  one 
from  a  'Fornuitury  just  the  chap.  Ana  if  you  be  alTear'd  of  his  steal- 
ing your  pears  and  apples,  I'll  promise  to  pay  double  for  all  as  he 
takes.  Where  my  boy  was,  they  had  an  orchard,  and  they  have 
gathered  a  good  crop  of  pears  and  apples  from  it  for  the  last  three 
years. 

During  the  quarter  past,  our  ever  honored  and  esteemed 
friend,  the  Aecorder  of  Birmingham,  has  made  a  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  his  Court  at  Birmingham,  whioh  is  of  no  small 
importance  just  uot,  and  is,  to  his  many  friends,  interesting 
as  being  the  first  of  those  dehvered  after  the  isaning  of  this, 
hia  most  valuable  work,  entitled,  Beprestion  of  Crvm. 
We  quote  from  the  SirminffAam  Ikaly  Prut  ^  OeiMer  £7f4, 
1857  :— 

CHABOE. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Orand  Jnr^— 
Our  political  disasters  in  British  India,  and  above  all  the  dire  ca- 
lamities which  have  overtaken  our  brave  and  devoted  countrymen — 
their  wives  and  their  children — form,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not 
in  yours,  the  heaviest  visitation  which  baa  ever  a£Bicted  the  English 
people.  But  aItbotu;h  these  appalling  events  are  always  present  to 
our  thono^ts,  1  shoaM  not  he  justified  in  making  them  toe  subject 
of  an  adareas  to  you  in  this  plaiee  if  t  £d  not  feel  that  they  were  so 
influendng  opinion  in  certun  quarters  on  the  questions  of  crime  and 
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punishineni,  u  perhapi  to  ahaika  tha  geDcnl  oonSdmoe  id  principlet 
of  jurisprudence,  whose  mainteBuce  sad  (lei^o|waieat  are*  in  mj 
jiu^meDt,  emntial  to  the  public  welfare. 

Oeotlemen— I  cannot  but  obterre  a  duporition  to  inmleste  the 
belief  that  the  mutiaj  of  the  sepbys  has  cast  a  liffht  on  qnesdoni  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  crimiDau,  showing,  as  it  is  supposed,  that 
we  ou^t  to  retrace  our  steps  and  fall  back  upon  the  doctriDes  and 
usages  of  our  predecessors.  For  myself,  sincerely  as  I  grieve  over 
the  victims  of  the  atrocities  which  liave  filled  our  land  with  moom- 
ing,  and  tha  whole  world  with  indignation,  I  can  derive  no  such  lea* 
BOO  from  this  result ;  nor  can  I  see  that  it  overthrow^  or  even 
sfaakef)  any  theory  capable  of  proof  Arom  the  facts  of  history,  as  they 
stood  before  the  native  armies  of  India  had  murdered  their  confidii^ 
officers,  as  they  stood  during  the  lung  course  of  years  in  which  we 
fondly  believed  our  sepoys  no  unworthy  members  of  the  human 
family.  Gentlemen,  in  order  to  consider  this  question,  I  must,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  start  from  a  tnttii  never  controverted,  but 
almost  always  ibrgotten.  The  ultimate  object  guiding  every  step  in 
the  treatment  of  eriminals  otwht  to  he  the  diminuUou  of  crime  to 
the  lowest  attainable  p(nnL  Oniseqneiitly,  it  follows  that  although 
it  is  our  duty  to  deal  out  pun  with  a  most  parsimonioui  luod,  yet, 
tiiat  no  tei^eraea  for  the  crhmnal  ong^t  to  ward  oil  sereritj  wben- 
ever  serarity  dearly  preients  the  best  and  surest  means  of  arrinnff 
at  this  great  end.  It  also  follows  that  mercy  changes  nature,  ana 
becomes  the  worst  of  ornelty  when  the  public  interests  are  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  or  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  guilty,  who,  thank  Of>d, 
are  at  all  times  the  few  when  compared  with  the  mnocent,  ibr  whose 
protection  laws  are  made.  Cordially,  gentiemes,  do  1  repeat  the 
solemn  admonition  of  the  poet — 

"  — O,  restrain  compassion,  if  its  course 
— —   prevent,  or  turn  aside 
Judgments  and  alnu  and  acts,  whose  higher  souroe 
Is  sympathy  with  the  unforwamed,  who  died 
Blameless— with  them  that  shuddered  o'er  his  grave. 
And  all  who  from  the  law  firm  safety  crave." 
But,  gentlemen,  althoi^h  severi^  is  amplv  justified  when  the  aam« 
degree  of  r^nresaiou  cannot  he  obtained  by  more  lenient  measures* 
yet,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
eiviliied  couutries>  hut  in  our  own  in  a  most  especial  manner, 
tiie  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  from  the  discovery  and 
arrest  of  the  aootised  until  the  full  ezeouUon  of  hia  sentence  when 
guilty,  is  controlled  and  liaUe  to  utter  defeat,  if  the  punishment 
threatened  bv  the  legislator  lack  the  sanction  of  the  popular  voice. 
Prosecutors  nang  back,  witoesses  withhold  the  troth,  and  juries  yield 
their  consciences  a  willing  or  unwilling  sacrifice  to  theur  sympathies. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  harshoess  of  the  law  gives  impunitj  to 
the  criminal.   He  escapes  aU  puoiithment,  because  in  the  opinion  of 
some  or  other  of  the  persons  whose  ud  is  necessary  to  apply  the  law 
to  the  particular  case,  Its  penalties  would  infiict  upon  him  too  mieA. 
This  tendency  of  over  severity  in  the  denunciations  of  the  criminal 
code  to  shield  the  offender  from  punishment,  is  exemplified  by  com* 
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pariDff  oonvictioDs  for  forgniu  on  baalran  in  fiibrlcating  their  notei 
and  the  cbeqnes  of  th«r  castomers,  during  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
■ent  eenturj  when  the  offence  was  capitnl,  with  those  of  later  Tears* 
when  it  has  not  been  punished  hy  the  forfeiture  of  life.  The  pru- 
portion  between  offences  committed  and  convictions  obtained  during 
the  former  period  was  164  to  I.  In  the  lattet*  period  onl;  as  3  to  1. 
With  theae  results  of  experience  before  tbem,  none,  I  presume,  can 
desire  to  restore  to  the  law  against  forgery,  a  menace  which  operated 
on  the  minds  of  the  wrong  party,  deterring  oot  the  criminal,  out  the 
prosecutor,  or  those  on  whose  assistance  he  relied  to  bring  the  cri' 
minal  to  justice.  Gentlemen,  the  popular  sentiment  which  has  prac- 
tically  limited  the  infliction  of  death  to  the  crime  of  murder  has  not 
yet  completed  its  growth.  Scarcely  a  sentence  is  passed,  even  on  a 
murderer,  which  does  not  place  the  Home  Office  in  a  state  of  negt* 
to  be  r»Hd  only  when  the  reprieve  or  the  uecution  of  the  culprit 
hifl  rendered  further  hoitilities  useless.  But  although  all  proeeed* 
iags  in  the  particular  instanee  are  then  terminated,  yet  the  feeling 
which  prompted  the  attack  is  usually  strengthened,  whatever  be  tha 
result.  It  is  encouraged  by  tuocess ;  it  is  irritated  by  defeat. 
Strictures  are  not  forborne  on  the  selection  made  of  those  who  are  to 
live  and  those  who  are  to  die.  Many  among  us  are  often  hut  ill- 
satisfied  that  the  fatal  stroke  falls  on  the  most  guilty,  whether  judg- 
ing from  the  facts  proved  on  the  trial,  or  from  mitij^ted  ciroumstaa 
oes  afterwards  brought  to  light.  To  the  country,  then,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  fearful  power  sometimes  wears  an  appearance— no 
doubt  fallacious— of  unsteadiness  approaching  to  caprice.  Hera 
again  is  another  cause  of  (Ussatisfaotton  with  capital  punishments 
cause,  too,  wtiich  will  never  cease  to  recur  whatever  minister  may  ba 
entrusted  with  this  most  unenviable  discretion.  Since  in  questions  of 
Acuity  so  keenly  exciting  the  feelings,  no  decision,  however  carefully 
made,  can  possibly  command  universal  assent.  Bach  culprit  will  w 
held  by  the  applicants  on  his  behalf  to  have  as  good  a  chum  far 
mercy  as  he  who  has  been  preferred.  Altogether,  gentlemen,  it 
might  not  be  niuafe  to  predict  that  the  permanent  retention  of  ^ia 
penalty  upon  our  Statutes  wiU  be  found,  before  many  years  hava 
elaned,  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 

But  the  causes  which  govern  tha  treatment  of  eriminaU  in  Engx 
land  cannot  be  effected  by  any  occurrences  in  onr  Indian  possesHont. 
No  question  of  principle  is  touched,  »ad  the  agitation  whidi  these 
events  have  produced,  though  never  to  be  foi^otten,  will,  as  time 
rolls  on,  assuredly  subside. 

Qentlemen,  if  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  have  gsined 
your  assent,  you  will,  I  expect,  further  agree  with  me  that  the  rules 
wfaidi  must  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  our  own  criminals,  are  not 
of  necessity  applicable  to  those  of  any  other  country,  much  less  to 
the  barbarians  of  Hindostan.  A  state  of  society  giving  birth  to  such 
fiends  in  the  shape  of  men  as  have  di^aced  the  earth  whereon  we 
tread,  and  the  age  in  'which  wa  live,  is  not  one  to  perplex  either  the 
tribunals  or  the  executive  government  with  the  scrumes  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  If  the  capital  punishment  of  the  ruffian  hordes  ba 
mpopular»  such  onpopuiHi^  can  oolj  remit  from  a  tacit  approval  of 
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the  orimM  ooanitted.  OeotlcBnenf  I  alnott  tnmU*  mt  the  eoiit««- 

plation  of  saoh  a  nioiutrous  perTtnion  of  pnbUe  seBtiment,  nor  md 
I  aa  jet  beliere  ta  its  ezut«ace.  It  wonldi  howeTer.  show  that  we 
have  for  the  present  do  altematire  but  to  riila  bj  acting  on  the  fears 
of  our  subjects.  Now.  I  am  bound  to  state  to  jon,  that,  so  long  as 
a  goTtirninent  is  forced  to  rule  hj  the  fear  vbicfa  it  inspires,  it  can- 
not atford  to  be  Irnient-r-sterD  justice  roust  alone  determine  its  action, 
and  direct  it  when  to  strike  and  when  to  spare.  That  mild  and  pa- 
ternal consideration  for  the  interests  even  of  the  criminal,  which, 
when  Icpt  iu  due  subordination  to  those  of  the  j^ublic,  maj  and 
ought  to  be  the  care  of  a  state  whose  authority  is  firm  aad  no- 
asaailci,  \70ulJ,  tu  a  time  of  Insnrrection,  be  mistaxm  fbr  cowardice^ 
and  the  proin^.tiiiKS  of  such  a  delation  would  lead  to  rattcratad 
crimeik,  f»lto»ed,of  necessity,  by  reiterated  ponishments. 

Gcntlement  I  luve  not  uttered  these  words  with  the  prcsamptnoaa 
inientton  of  offering  sn^stioni  for  the  treatment  of  rartminals  m 
India.   I  know  too  well  how  superBcial  is  my  acquaintance  with 
many  if  not  ell  the  subjects  mgarding  which  a  thorough  knowledge 
is  required  to  render  any  auggestione  worthy  of  attention.   My  only 
object,  in  touching  on  tM  present  conation  of  that  miswabla  conotry, 
is  to  impress  upon  ^oa  minda  the  impassibility  of  the  gulf  which  most 
separate  the  administration  of  oriminal  law  at  home,  irom  that  in  the 
East.   One  ezcfepttou,  and  one  alone*  I  feel  bound  to  make  to  thia 
remark ;  it  is,  that  no  stress  of  oircttmstanoes  can,  in  my  humble 
jiu^ment,  avor  justify  atteinptB  to  carry  the  severity  of  punishment 
bayond  fiimnle  privation  of  life.   Oentlemen.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  the  endeavour  to  i^gnvate  the  paisB  of  death  by  the 
agency  either  ot'  mental  or  bodily  torture  has  ever  added  to  the  eA- 
oacy  of  the  iii/Iictioot  T*hi)e  its  depraving  consequences  on  all  who 
talu  pert  in  such  Qbuminatioas*  or  even  befacdd  mem,  are  an  evil  of 
which  the  mi^itude  caqnot  be  over-rated.  If  it  were  not  my  beli^, 
gentlemen,  that  the  timB  will  oomei  end  come  speedily,  when  Indin 
may  be  once  more  gevernqd  with  the  mildaeis  befitting  its  Christian 
rulers,  1  should  feel  it  a  saored  duty  to  lift  np  ay  voice,  feeble  as  jt 
is,  to  urge  the  abandonment  of  an  eroiure,  the  possession  of  which 
would  prove,  as  its  least  misfortune^  an  intolwable  burden  on  onr 
finances,  and  in  the  end  might  eren  be  fatal  to  higher  and  more  vital 
interests.    A  goveruuwnt  by  fear,  genttemen,  most  degenerate  into 
a  tyranny,  but  the  spirit  of  despotism  wonld  react  on  our  hatdts  ot 
thought  at  home,  and  eventnally  corrode  our  laws,  and  corrupt  oar 
institutions.    Meanwhile,  this  tyranny  must  become  gradually  more 
and  more  oppressive,  to  ooantervail  the  bitter  hatred  wbidi  woold 
infuse  itself  into  tbe  bearte  of  the  milUoas  unon  millions  of  nattves, 
who  are  to  be  held  in  subjeotion  by  a  hnndiol  of  Europeans.  For 
augment  our  troopA  Hs  we  maya  our  physical  strength  can  never  be 
more  thnn  a  drop  in  the  ocean  as  eempared  to  theirs. 

Oentlemen,  li't  us  liopc  for  better  tbmgs.  Whatever  necessity  may 
exist  for  severity  at  the  moment,  our  country,  I  em  persuaded,  never 
for;r«ti  that,  while  it  is  morally  the  wont,  it  ia  Id  the  end  tbe  least 
efficient  form  which  bet  authority  «an  assume.  Therefore,  gasde- 
men,  yon  tiritl,  I  liiiPVj  join  with  qte  ia  the  eiprenion  of  an  anrpa«t 
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Mpiration  for  the  day  when  justice  may  be  administered  in  the  East, 
with  some  approach  to  the  merciful  spirit  of  our  own  courts ;  not 
brought  into  such  accordance  by  any  retrogade  movenient  in  these 
ialands.  but  by  the  restored  loyalty  of  that  vast  population,  which, 
After  oentaries  of  misrule,  was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  he 
governed  by  masters  who,  though  committing  a  thousand  errors,  yet, 
In  the  inun,  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice^  toleration, 
and  Christian  benevolence.  So  soon,  Uien,  as  our  tottering  authority 
shall  have  been  reestablished  on  a  firm  basis,  and  when  mildness  can 
no  longer  be  mistahen  for  pusillanimity,' let  us  hasten  to  augment  our 
power  b^  that  forbearance  which  justly  exalts  it  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind* imitating  at  a  distance,|_boweTer  humble,  the  moderation  of  th« 
Divine  Tictor  in  a  far  mightier  conflict,  where 

M       Half  his  strength  he  pat  not  forth,  but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley. 

We  know  not  whether  to  admire  most  the  genninely  Chris- 
tian tone  of  this  address,  the  wisdom  of  its  admonitiona  and 
warnings,  or  the  eloquence  of  its  language. 

Few  men  have  battled  mora  stoutly,  and  more  eontinually 
•gainst  public  and  popular  follacies  than  Mr.  Hill,  and  yet  he 
has  seen  nearly  all  the  principles  for  the  adoption  of  which  he 
contended  in  his  manhood,  received  as  nndoubted  truths  in  his 
age.  There  was  a  time  when  he  and  all  who  thought  with 
him  on  the  question  of  the  Beforwation  of  Adutt  and  Juvenile 
Criminals,  were  considered  dreamers  or  semi'lnnatica ;  and  ;et, 
within  the  last  six  months,  Mr.  Hill  has  seen  in  Ireland,  ell 
bis  views  fully  proved,  and  has  given  to  the  world  s  statement 
of  his  examination  of  the  Irish  Reformatory  Establishments  for 
Hile  and  Female  Convicts,  which,  while  astonishing  the  mass  of 
readers,  has  convinced  officials  in  England  that  old  systems  and 
old  ideas  must  give  way  to  new  and  wiser  ones,  and  they  have 
learned  that  it  is  only  bj  studying  the  characters  of  men  as 
men,  and  not  as  prisoners,  that  reformation  can  be  tested,  or 
the  good  prisoner  distinguished  from  the  good  man. 

We  take  the  following  from  1^  Midland  (hwiHes  Herald, 
of  November,  ^tb,  1857 

THE  WABWI0K8HIBB  BBFORMATOBT  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventrv,  on  Wednesday 
last.  The  Mayor,  (Charles  Dresser,  Es^.)  presided.  The  ball  was 
completely  crowded,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Leigh,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  the  Earf  of  Den. 
bigb.  Sir  T.  O.  Skipwith,  Bart.,  Sir  P.  Van  Hotten  PoIa,  Bart.> 
Sat  t.  Shuckbunr,  Bart.,  Sir  Baldwin  Leigbton,  Bart.,  the  Hon. 
iKd  Bev.  G.  Tffisleton,  C  W.  Hoskyns,  B.  (Greaves,  C.  M. 
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GaMecott,  W.  BickinB,  0.  H.  Bracebridge.  H.  Bradler,  E-  Wheeler, 
W.  Wills,  and  J.  O.  Bacchus,  Esqrs. ;  the  Bevds.  T.  Sheeprhanks, 
J.  H.  Davics,  T.  O.  Carter,  C.  J.  Penny,  J.  Boudier,  R.  Lickorisb, 
F.  L.  Colville,  R.  C.  Savage,  C.  E.  Carles,  J.  Kyte,  T.  L.  Garratt, 

 Phillips,  &c.   Letters  were  received  from  the  Earl  of  Aylesford, 

th?  Farl  of  Craven,  ihe  Karl  of  Warwick,  Lord  and  Ladjr  Wi!- 
lo%!iby  ut;  Broke,  Sir  Earalv  Wilmot,  R.  SpodTier,  Esq^  M.P., 
Dr.  Jcphson,  &c.,  Ac-,  PTprcssne  of  their  regret  and  not  being  able 
to  attend. 

Lord  Leigh  rrsd  tiie  report,  which  stated  that  there  were  at  pre- 
sent thirty-fouT  boys  in  the  Institution.  Of  this  number,  varying  in 
age  from  twelve  to  siAleen.  tw  cnty-threo  were  comnfiitted  for  larceny 
and  theft,  three  for  robbery  frmn  person,  and  eight  for  robbery  from 
dwelling  hoa!:c.  Of  these  numbers,  eight  had  been  previously  con. 
vieted  once,  five  twice,  three  three  times,  and  one  hiid  undergone  no 
less  than  Ave  previous  convictions.  Of  five,  both  the  parents  were 
dead ;  eleven  of  the  number  had  lost  one  parent ;  three  are  the  vie* 
tims  of  parental  desertion :  of  one,  the  parent  is  in  prison.  Ont  of 
the  remainder  who  have  parents,  eleven  have  been  sufTered  to  lire 
without  parental  care  or  control.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-foor, 
no  leas  than  thirty- one  are  found  to  have  sunk  into  crime  under  cir> 
enmstances  of  early  life.  Out  of  the  wholA  number,  nearly  one-half 
have  received  no  instruction,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  of 
the  other  half,  fifteen  can  do  so  but  very  imperfectly;  four  only  can 
rend  and  write  fairly.  From  their  first  admission,  the  boys  have 
bren  principally  employed  in  spade  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  land 
at  first  taken  in  liand  beiipg  twenty.six  acres,  including  the  garden. 
To  this  quantity  nine  acres  v/cre  added  at  Michaelmas  last,  making  a 
total  of  thirty.five  arrfs  ;  and  the  industrial  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  boy?  in  thi.*,  lo  most  of  them,  new  and  Inborious  occupa^ 
tion,  has  been  f^ratifyin^.  7n  an  agricuitural  point  of  view,  the  results 
have  been  most  sattrfitetory.  Each  boy  has  an  allotted  daily  task  of 
digging,  and  for  all  that  his  spade,  or  rather  digging  fork,  (a  tool  of 
far  greater  lightness  anil  efficacy,  especially  in  a  boy  8  hand)  can  ac- 
complish beyond  this  regulated  quantity,  he  earns  a  small  propor- 
tionate  reward ;  thus  gradually  accustoming,  in  most  cases  initiation 
him,  to  the  solid  pleasure  of  honestly-eamed  gun.  TTnder  this  most 
nnefnl  arrangement  the  boys  work  with  a  seal  and  alaority  ra»^ 
seen  even  amongst  older  and  more  experienced  labourers ;  ud  bvcn 
among  those  whose  general  conduct  is  less  disciplined  than  othersf 
this  activity  in  t)ie  field  appears  at  least  to  suspend  the  ill  distinction. 
In  addition  to  this  cmplnyment,  the  Institution  includes  a  carpenter's 
•hop,  where  ^vc  of  the  boys  are  usefully  engaged  under  a  carpenter, 
and  articles  of  furniture  are  made,  Sic,  for  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment and  for  sale.  This  has  proved  a  useful  and  economical  addi- 
tion. Two  also  are  employed  in  tailoring,  and  two  in  shoemaking 
for  the  whole  of  the  inmates.  The  baking,  washing,  and  laundry 
work  are  also  done  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  school  instruction 
consists  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  im- 
parled at  such  times  as  the  out-door  work  cannot  be  carried  on.  Id 
addition  to  morning  and  evening  prayer,  daily  religious  instmcticn 
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is  gives  Mr.  Shaddock,  the  master,  foonded  ou  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  state  and  pro^^rese  of  the 
Doyu  in  religions  knowledge  is  under  tlic  ^isit^ition  and  supertiUend- 
ence  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Penny,  who  as  one  of  the  manat^tn^  commit- 
tee, has  kindlj  undertaken  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Institution  as 
Chaplain  and  Honorary  Secretary.  "  The  effi-cts  of  hard  ynt  cheer- 
ful dwly  toil,  steadily  persevered  in  cleanly,  rpguKr,  and  humanising 
habits,  the  removat  of  corrupting  InHucnccs  and  associations,  a 
systematic  course  of  firm  >iut  kind  treatment,  faithfully  and  success- 
fully substituting,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  parental  control  and  care, 
without  which  in  the  ontBet  of  life,  all  state  laws  woahl  be  amockery^ 
the  regular  and  almost  daily  visitation  of  one  or  other  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  of  visitors  interested  in  the  H<.'formatury  cause,  the  sense 
of  constant  notice,  and  of  moral  and  religious  reNjionsibility  inculca- 
ted bj  the  daily  teaching  of  the  master,  and  the  frequent  vi!<it9  of  ia- 
tereourse  with  the  chaplain—^hese,  with  many  other  minor  causes^ 
in  fNinstant  operation,  have  already  effected  a  ch:inge  in  the  conduct, 
manners,  and  appearance  of  the  boys  generally,  which  to  the  mind 
of  every  member  of  the  managing  commltlee,  :tnd  of  others,  who 
with  much  experience  in  the  matter  have  visited  th>:^  Institution,  has 

S'ren  a  solid  assurance  of  actual  results,  which  places  conviction 
yoad  the  reach  of  individual  exception."  A  balance  of  about  £200, 
derived  from  the  always  heavy  item  of  the  building  evpenses  in  the 
first  year  of  an  institution  of  this  sort,  was  still  deficient.  1  he  ready 
liberality  which  had  been  already  experienced,  enabled  tho  com- 
mittee to  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  this  completion  of  their 
funds  would  be  speedily  secured. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickins,  who  observed  that  they  were  .£200  in 
arrear,  and  that  it  was  also  in  contemplation,  and  indeed  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  on  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the  establiah- 
meat'  These  were  the  twopointa  upon  which  they  were  now  appealing 
that  owmbly  and  the  coanty  at  large.  He  was  saii>fied  that  their 
great  Coanty  of  Warwick,  which  had  led  the  way  to  these  Refor- 
matories, by  first  establishing  an  institution  of  thU  sort  at  Stretton, 
before  they  bad  any  support  from  the  Iiegisiature,  and  while  they 
were  left  entirely  to  the  individual  exertions  of  perbons  in  the 
County — if  they  could  do  that,  and  carry  th:it  out  so  I'ar  as  to  re- 
form seventy-five  out  of  100  jprisoners  committed  there,  he  thought 
it  was  90  satisfactory,  and  so  binding  upon  the  county  to  go  on,  that 
he  was  burc  the  appeal  made  that  day  would  not  be  miide  in  vain. 

The  Rev,  Sydney  Turner,  in  proposing  the  following  rc-.solution, 
*'  That  this  meeting  regards,  with  great  interest,  the  succes&ful  ex- 
ertions that  have  been  made  in  this  county  to  pruuioie  the  canse  of 
Juvenile  Reformation,  and  considers  the  Institution  established  at 
Weston,  to  be  well  deserving  of  public  eaeour;igement  and  support," 
baiil  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  a'^suri^  thtm,  as  far 
as  his  judgment  and  experience  were  a  guide,  that  their  Reforma- 
tory, at  Weston,  was  most  deserving  of  encouragement,  was  eon- 
docted  upon  sound  principles,  and  was  going  on  in  a  satufactory 
mBDoer,    One  point  in  the  School  which  was  very  encouraging,  wu 
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the  character  of  the  mant^*  who»  together  with  a  great  anonnt  of 
intellectual  ability  and  practical  knowledge,  united  a  spirit  of  reli. 
gion,  fear  of  Qod,  and  stiU  more,  love  of  the  Lord  Jesnt.  Be  be- 
lieved that  man  did  bis  work  amongst  the  bo^a  fai  the  ^drit  of  a  Re- 
formatory Himonary,  and  felt  sincerely  anxious*  not  mwij  to  pre- 
sent  a  fair  show  to  those  who  went  to  sea  the  Institoilont  bnt  to  do 
lus  duty  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  to  his  Great  Matter.  While*  bow- 
ever,  fepeakiug  thus  enconraginglj,  they  most  allow  bim  to  pmnt  oak 
some  udngs  which  still  required  to  be  dooe.  He  advised  ihem  t* 
ue  care  in  the  admissiiHi  of  boys,  as  it  was  inadviseable  to  mix  Uh 
getber  small  and  comparatively  innocent  children  from  the  country 
districts  with  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had  beoi  conrertaat  for 
months  and  years  past  with  all  the  vice  and  iniquity  of  some  of  the 
large  towns.  Another  point  which  he  considered  desirable  was  tha 
eolar^ment  of  the  school,  which,  he  was  glad  to  find*  was  oo«  of  tho 
principal  objects  of  that  meeting.  It  would  not  cost  much,  on  aa 
economical  plan,  to  make  the  Institution  datable  of  accommodating 
sixty  boys.  The  great  difBcuIty  as  to  fieformatotiae  in  England  was, 
that  they  would  soon  be  so  full,  that  they  would  have  no  places  to 
put  hoys  in,  unless  there  were  sotne  measure  by  wtliob  the  nuiber 
of  Keformatories  could  be  considerably  increased.  Another  tluog 
with  regard  to  Weston  was,  they  must  now  be  thinking  of  somo 
means  to  provide  for  the  boys  who  were  leaving,  as  it  would  not  bo 
long  before  a  considerable  number  of  boys  would  have  completed 
their  sentences,  or  be  fit  objects  to  be  sent  into  the  world.  If  thsy 
sent  them  back  into  the  circumstanoei  frtna  vhitk  tbey  bad  been 
taken,  they  could  not  wonder  if  the  symptoms  of  the  diMWiP  reriTed, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  curative  process  they  bad  carried  on  was 
found  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  lads,  if  peenbla, 
away  from  their  old  associates,  and  give  them  a  start ;  and,  with 
that  view,  they  could  not  do  better  than  promote  an  extensive  and 
regular  system  of.  emigration.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  H. 
Browett,  Esq.  The  succeeding  resolutions  vera  moved  sod  second- 
ed by  Sir  Peter  Van  Notten  Pole,  Bart.,  Sir  T.  €1.  Skipwith,  Bart, 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  the  Kev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  the  Ber.  B. 
O.  Savage,  and  W.  Lynes,  Esq.,  the  proceedings  tenmnating  with  n 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  on  the  motion  of  Iiora  Ldgfa, 
and  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Sbuckburg,  Bart. 

At  the  Somerset  MichaelmBs  Sessions  beld  at  Wdls,  l^ies- 
Aaj,  November  20lrh,  the  ChairmaD,  Mr.  W.  Miles*  M  J.,  in 
delivering  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  said — we  qnote  £n>in 
TAe  BrUtol  Times,  of  November,  24th. 

He  eongratulated  the  county  upon  the  fact,  that  the  prisoners 
broughfe  for  trial  now,  and  at  the  oorrespondine  period  fast  year, 
were  precisely  the  same.  Tbe  number  of  cases  disposed  of  at  petty 
sessions  last  year  was  33,  and  this  year  it  was  59.  The  cases  disposed 
of  at  the  sessions  and  petty  seEfiions  in  the  quarter  last  year,  under 
the  Criminal  Justices  Act,  and  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  were  78  alt<^ 
gether.  tliis  year  tbej  amounted  to  101,  but  the  increase  must  be  at> 
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tribated  to  the  ftction  of  the  police.  Fonnerlj  a  great  nnmW  of 
orimea  were  committed,  and  man;  of  them  were  undotpcted.  In 
the  last  year  374  offences  were  committed,  and  304  persons  were 
apprehended  ;  of  these,  202  were  sent  for  tria).  anJ  102  ili^cliarged. 
The;  might  take  the  fact  in  this  way,  that  although  the  number  for 
all  offences  was  larger  this  year  hj  25  cnses,  yet  this  wna  owing  to 
the  sQperior  vigilance  of  the  police.  He  found  nothing  in  the  c(i> 
lendar  to  call  for  notice,  though  two  cases  he  had  tboiijfht  it  neces. 
sary  to  send  to  the  Assizes.  With  regard  to  the  edacntion  of  the 
prisoners  for  trial,  he  foand  that  fl  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
7  could  read ;  1 1  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  4  could  read 
and  write  well ;  and  none  were  of  superior  education  ;  there  also  15 
prisoners  for  trial  on  bail,  and  not  in  custody.   But  his  faith  was  ft 

rd  deal  shaken  in  tbo  efficacy  of  education  fbr  prerenting  ci-ime 
,  the  returns  of  the  Kiogswood  School.  Of  the  14  Somerset  boys 
seat  there,  the  two  boys  who  were  the  most  proficient  in  every  way 
had  the  worst  characters.  Tbtir  proficiency  in  Scriptaral  know« 
ledge  was  satisfactory*  writing  good,  reading  very  good,  arithmetic, 
(compound  rales)  good,  and  this,  he  need  scarcely  s:iy,  was  us  good 
an  edncatton  as  a  boy  of  the  class  could  ^t  in  any  school.  Yet  mo 
boy  was  reported  as  the  least  promising  m  the  school,  and  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  the  master,  while  the  other  had  been  removed  by 
or&r  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  another  Reformatory  School,  from 
which  he  had  since  been  expelled.  Still  it  must  not  be  sapposcd 
that  he  reprobated  education  -  on  the  contrary,  education,  founded 
on  Scripture,  ought  to  be  gtren  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom,  and 
be  hoped  the  magistraCei  would  do  all  tbey  coald  in  their  parishes  to 
furtbw  it. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDTTSTBIAL  INSTITUTE. 
The  name  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute  is  not  unknown  to 
the  readers  of  the  Inih  Quarterly  Review.  The  true-hearted 
workers,  who  in  Knglaod  and  Ireland  are  labouring  in  the  causg  of 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  unfriended,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
Bade  aware  in  the  Record  of  the  struggles,  vicissitudes,  hopes  and 
•ndcavours,  which  have  marked  the  brief  history  of  its  foundation. 
A  work  of  benevolence,  when  happily  accomplished,  has  no  need  to 
trumpet  forth  its  Bucceas ;  in  that  event,  originators  and  workera 
are  spared  the  hutoiliation  of  eoeming  self-assertion,  the  difficulty 
Mid  tedium  of  explanation,  persuaitioi},  argument.  The  fact  speaks. 
Mot  so,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  an  vndertokina ;  for  then, 
no'inatter  how  sure  the  eonfidenoeof  a  good  cause  may  oe,  and  how 
frostful  the  rellaoee  on  supporting  Frovideuce,  the  numan  means 
irUch  are  app<»Dt«d  U  tbe  ageata  of  God's  will  remain  still  to  ha 
sought,  cooaUialed*  and  amOcd.  Isolated  individuals,  however 
earnest,  cannot,  in  the  ordmary  course  of  things,  carry  out  great 
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plans,  and  perfect  comprehensivft  sjateuu.  They  need  and  Mek  bdp 
from  the  men  and  women  about  them  ;  they  want  the  etrengtbeaii^ 
sympathy  of  one  party,  the  kindly  feilowshi^  in  hard  work  of  another^ 
the  alLcompelling  gold  of  a  third.  So  united,  the  thought  and  fa> 
culty  of  many  working  together  for  good,  as  truth  has  declared,  and 
fable  fore-shadowed,  the  diflScuIt  becomes  practicable,  the  seeming 
impossible  a  work  completed.  All  this  is  known  and  acupted  truth, 
yeti  once  again  it  must  be  said  and  rdterated,  and  twice  told  to  thoM 
who  cannot  choose  but  hear. 

Wbnt  the  managers  of  St  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute  hare  been 
able  to  accomplish  throagh  means  of  the  ud,  wluoh  in  some  qnarter* 
has  been  most  generous^  voudisafed  to  them  ;  and  what  bas  been 
left  undone,  destroyed,  or  marred,  for  want  of  more  extended  ei^ 
couragement  and  support,  shall  now  be  shortly  told. 

The  year  about  to  close,  has  been  one  of  ^eat  anxiety  and  dilB- 
enlty  to  the  managers.  The  lanndry»  which  m  their  regard  was  a 
most  important  means  of  carrying  out  their  views  in  respect  to  the 
education  and  support  of  poor  girls,  they  were  most  reluctantly 
obliged  to  give  up.  The  house  was  found  too  small ;  and  the  con- 
tinual outlay  attendant  on  insufficient  accommodation,  the  occasional 
illness  of  the  interns,  which  obliged  the  managers  to  support  at 
times  hands  unable  to  work,  together  with  the  too  oneroud  respon- 
sibilities entailed  by  such  an  estiuilisbment,  when  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  meet  accidental  expenses,  forced  them  to  abandon,  what  in 
their  conSneuce  of  public  support  they  had  perhaps  too  adventur- 
ously undertaken.  Since  last  July,  that  department  has  ceased  to 
work.  The  girls  in  the  employment  of  the  Institution  at  the  time 
the  laundry  work  was  interrupted,  have  all  been  respectably  and 
comfortably  settled;  for  the  most  part  provided,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  ladies  interested  in  the  estftblishment,  with  situations  in  pri- 
vate families,  where  they  have  bwn  hired  to  employments  suitable  to 
their  capacity,  or  where  they  rem»n,  while  receiving  wi^es,  to  bt 
trained  to  domestic  service.  Of  the  number  so  provided  for,  only 
one  has  left  her  place— in  this  case,  notwithstiinding  the  extreme 
kindness  of  the  lady  who  received  her  into  her  service,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  a  long  detention  in  the  poorhouse  were  found  unconijuer- 
able ;  sloth  and  inertness  having  ^own  with  the  girl's  growth,  anA 
formed  habits  strong  enough  to  resist  the  many  inducements  to  a  UA 
of  independent  exertion.  It  is  most  aatisfkctory  to  know,  that  sot 
one  of  the  young  girls  d^ndent  at  that  time  on  the  Institution,  waa 
thrown  out  of  bread  bj  the  stoppage  of  the  work.  In  fac^  not  alone 
was  each  girl's  condition  considerably  improved  during  her  abode  in 
8t.  Joseph's,  but  her  prospects  in  life  were  much  lettered  by  tha 
manner  m  which  she  left  it.  The  laundry  work  was  altogether  im 
operation,  somewhat  less  than  two  years.  During  that  time,  nina* 
teen  girls  principally  of  the  very  lowest  grade,  from  fourteen  to  fin 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  were  received  into  diat  department  <tf  tha 
Institution.  They  remained  rariouB  periods  of  time,  from  threa 
months  to  twenty  months,  and  the  foltowtw  table  will  diov  the  cn» 
canutaiuies  nnder  wlucheaeb  pri  left  the  InstitiitioD;— 
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Dismisaed  for  bad  condact  ...          ...  ...  1 

Returned  to  a  vacant  life    ...          ...  ...  ...  1 

Went  home»  being  no  longer  obliged  to  work  ...  ...  1 

Returned  to  the  poorfaooBe  on  account  of  ill  health  ...  1 

Iieft  in  search  of  better  provision      ...  ...  ...  1 

Bmi^ated          ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  1 

Fronded  with  reRpeotable  nttutioiis  ...  ...  12 

The  Indttstrial  School,  bjr  which  a  class  of  ganger  workers  hM 
always  been  deugoated,  remained  afker  the  disoontinnanee  of  the 
lansarT.  Between  thirty  and  fert;  children  were  then  in  attendance. 
During  the  long  f  umtner  vacation  usually  given  in  public  Schools, 
many  children  from  the  neighbonring  National  and  Convent  Schods 
were  admitted  to  the  industrial  class>  tanght  crochet  to  keep  them 
from  idleness,  and  at  the  least,  were  saved  the  danger,  moral  and 
physical,  of  a  scampish  life  in  the  streets.  At  that  time,  the  manag- 
ers, who  were  always  anxious  to  vive  as  much  literary  instruction  as 
possible  to  the  children,  engaged  a  young  lady,  a  trained  national 
teacher,  whose  time  was  free  during  the  vacation,  to  come  for  two 
hours  every  day,  and  according  to  toe  admirable  system  of  oral  and 
simultaneons  instrnction  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  g^ve 
lessons  to  the  classes  in  reading,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic. 
This  help  was  very  timely,  as  it  happened  that  most  of  the  ladies  who 
had  been  in  the  tiabit  of  visiting  the  school  to  give  instruotion  ia 
these  branches,  had  left  town  for  temporary  excnrnons,  or  had  cUs* 
persed  to  their  various  countrv  residences.  To  those  who  have  stu- 
died the  system  above  refwrea  to*  or  who  have  ever  observed  the  at- 
tentim  and  nervous  interest  with  which  a  gallery  lesson  given  by  a 
first  class  teacher  is  listened  to  by  a  group  ot  children,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  sa^,  that  the  effect  was  instaataneous  and  most  gratifying* 
Many  a  child  who  had  been  but  a  straggler  before,  now  came  re- 
gularly, and  remained  at  least  for  the  lessons ;  and  in  cases  where  a 
taste  for  industrjr  was  not  paramount,  a  love  for  learning  was  often 
found  not  wanting.  On  these  occasions,  it  often  hapficned  that 
the  younger  branches  of  an  industrial  household  were  brought  by  the 
band  to  School ;  because  the  natural  guardian,  a  sister,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  years  older,  should  either  bear  the  little  burthen  along 
with  her,  or  adopt  the  alternative  of  staying  away  altogether— or 
because  it  was  hoped  the  infant  mi^ht  be  induced  to  sit  qutet  an  hoar 
or  so,  and  with  childish  interest,  imbibe  a  taste  for  abstract  know- 
ledge. The  delight  of  the  Irish  poor  in  school  learning  is  well 
Imown ;  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  were  quite  in  possession  of  the 
ikct,  but  unfortunately  had  hitiioto  Ueked  the  meaos  of  gratifying 
the  taste  suffidently. 

Now,  however,  tiie  time  bad  coma  fbr  carrying  out  what  tint 
fonnder  bad  ever  aonndered  a  most  important  part  of  the  systent 
and  an  oppwtnnity  seemed  oflSered  far  tnting  the  possibility  of  com* 
bining  literary  and  industrial  education,  the  one  oting  made  to  as* 
Hit  sad  bear  efflc^Mt^  upoa  die  other.   Tbe  bouse  b«ag  availaUe 
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since  the  discontiiuiance  of  -  the  laundry  work,  room  cvold  aim  be 
fosad  afibrdiDg  facilities  for  adoptii^  a  more  eompr^enuTe  seheme. 
Esqniries  were  naada  conoeraing  the  practlcabUity  of  attaching  id 
Infaot  School,  ploemg  It  under  Mie  soperhitendaice  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  obtuoing  at  the  aame  time,  the  annexation  of  the 
sepsrato  Industrial  School  with  privilege  for  it  of  teacher's  nMtrne- 
tioo,  share  of  books  according  to  rnle^  salary  for  nustreasr  and  Uber^ 
grant  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  that  important  department. 

It  was  soon  found  that  some  assistance  would  be  given  bj  tbe 
Board.  All  that  the  managers  hoped  to  obtain  has  not  jet  been 
mated,  bat  their  choice  of  a  very  conjpctmt  teacher  waa  af^mnred 
hj  the  Boards  ^17  a  year  allocated  for  part  salary  to  her  t  ^  a 
jmr  KpfohtttA  foe  Wonnuiitress,  and  a  largs  fl«*  itoek  Rraoted  of 
Doda,  nU{M,  and  wtaool  raouiiitea.  MaiHi  dday  voavMoaUy  took 
pbMM  befttfo  all  tM»  waa  finally  amagtd ;  but  nor  the  whole  ajitMn* 
though  oacessarily  worhfaigfo&  aiiaaUacid^GaD  ba  found  hi  oooplita 
operation. 

When  the  opening  of  the  Infant  School  waa  annoanesd.  the  indas. 
trial  children  were  desired  to  brhig  their  ^ooag  bnrthers  and  sistm 
to  school  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  mmd  theta-'(an  excuse  ofteo 
giTea  for  non.attendaiice,)  or  letttngtheKi  run  wild  through  the  streets 
with  others  of  the  idle  genM-atkm.  Tbey  were  tihewiso  reeonmeudod 
to  try  to  bring  with  them,  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  their  oiw&  ttxmt 


forty  infants  were  thus  brought  in  the  first  day  without  any  further 
trouble  to  the  masagers—.-tlw  children  proving  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instance*,  how  thoroughly  independent  they  are  in  their  own 
movements,  and  how  entirely  they  legislate  for  themsfllveS)  if  not  for 
tbe  whole  fanaily.  Littie  fanilias  of  four  and  five  are  not  uausaally 
Men  weodii^  tbdr  way  tteae  cold  wintry  momii^  to  St.  Josqdi% 
sonio  fidling  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  infant  olassei,  and  aonfl  re. 
tiring  t»  the  mdnstrial  benehes* 

An  account  of  the  day's  routine  will  ^ve  fn  the  AorteM  pOMttl* 
order  m  clear  idea  of  tbe  system  adopted. 

Fires  being  lighted,  acmtol  opens  in  tbe  morning  at  nine  o'dodr. 
The  teaoher  gireK  instraetioQ  to  tbe  indaitrial  dass  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geoeraphy.  These  leaaoos  last  two 
hours.  Borne  two  or  three  of  the  tndnetrial  chfldran  are  kept 
in  tbe  room  to  act  as  monitresses,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  to 
be  entered  in  tbe  Marlbarougfa-street  Training  School ;  the  rest  of 
tb«  class  then  retires  to  the  work  room,  and  is  taken  in  charge  by  tbe 
work  mistress.  During  the  day,  the  Indostrial  Bcboot  is  Tinted  a^ 
teraately  by  ladiee  who  spend  some  time  talkiag  familiarly  with  tbe 
ebildren,  reading  for  fhem  seme  inetractive  book,  a  chapter  of 
Btble  Histcrry,  or  an  anuivag  ator^,  teaching  then  to  mtg  new 
hymns,  and  pleasant  school  songs,  giving  them  re^giows  iostroctieat 
and  preparing  them  for  the  saorsinieBls  ;  in  this  way,  imparting  not 
ealy  sound  and  pracUoal  iaformatiftn,  btct  oordialiy  exeroismg  that 
hwt  of  infiuencei  to-  which  the  Irleb  poei;  are  so  pecaQirly  eeo^tifih 
thal^  namely,  whicktbe  oduoatod  manner^  and  higtutaaM-natan  of 
geoU*  hidyhood  eo  Batwallj.aMniH*  erHvUtamafleirimdsdehik 


The  result  was,  that  tboai 
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drm  of  the  lover  orders.  There  ia  hardly  a  day  panes  on  nhiob, 
besidta  the  regular  inapecti'^n  of  the  tnam^ers,  foar  or  6ve  ladiei  do 
not  visit  the  School,  and  in  one  way  or  other  make  their  coming  a  de- 
sired event  to  the  cbildrea,  and  leave  upon  their  young  hearts  the 
inipress  of  their  beneficial  presence. 

Meaowhile,  the  whole  admirahle  rontine  of  infant  educatioD  ia  car- 
ried on  fai  the  adjoinina  room.  The  sepxrate  little  clauee  are  formed 
and  gathered  round  uieir  tiny  monKresaei,  The  gvnerai  reading 
lesson  and  the  particular  writing  lesiOB,  aire  nveB  bj  the  taaAtr, 
The  gallery  lessons,  eo  often  anuisiag,  firom  Uie  ludiorons  answer^ 

S'van  by  the  children  in  their  anxiety  to  show  thor  proficiency,  are 
itncd  to  with  breathless  attention.   The  lectnres  on  history,  com- 
mon science,  trades  and  arts,  which  a  well  truned  teaeher  contrives 
to  render  plun  and  acceptable  to  the  onderstanding  of  a  mere  ia* 
fant,  and  yet  knows  how  to  mike  interesting  to  mmde  ef  a  larger 
growth,  are  all  e^^rly  expected.   And  then  at  fixed  and  frequent 
intervals  take  place  those  exercises  of  voice  and  Ihnb;  and  thoce 
marching  processions  to  and  from  the  play  yard,  which  e£EsatiialIy 
break  up  the  mere  school  woork,  and  prevent  the  tadiousnesa  of  mo- 
notonous instruction.   During  the  intervals  alluded  to,  mcb  of  the 
children  on  the  infant  roll  as  are  old  enough  to  get  industrial  train- 
ing also,  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  work  room  to  learn  the  stitch,  or 
get  off  a  new  pattern.    Thus  they  gMn  something  which  will  keep 
them  safely  occupied  when  they  go  home  in  the  evening— |;iTii^ 
them,  moreover,  occasion  to  run  with  joy  to  school  in  the  moroina-  to 
receive  praise  for  having  finished  a  star  or  two  during  the  previous 
evening,  and  allowing  them  to  look  forward  with  pride  to  the  ce- 
remony of  sittioff  on  the  gallery  with  the  regular  indnstriab  on  Satu% 
diiy  to  receivo  tn«r  propurtion,  no  matter  how  amall*  ot  wigta 
the  week's  work.  At  three  o'clock  the  infant  children  are  sent  home* 
and  the  Indiutrial  School  generally  breaks  up  at  the  sams  tinM ; 
although  it  frcgiHntly  happens  that  srane  of  the  children  pray  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  some  hours  lon^r  to  fini^  their  work— the  quiet, 
the  clean  room  and  bright  fire  being  an  attraction  to  them  i  and  in 
sHcb  cases,  when  leave  u  ^ven,  the  poor  children  run  home  to  din- 
ner, the  merest  ceremony  unfortunately  too  often  to  them,  and  thea 
return  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worlung  in  peace  by  the  Egbt  of  a 
candle  subscribed  for  by  themselves. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  last  five  montfai  has  been 
Infant  School        ...         ...         ...  SO 

Indwtrial  School   ...         ...         ...  90 

Total ...  AO 

All  this  when  read  may  seem  small  enough ;  it  may  be  thought 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  apeak  of  a  s^ol  wmch  does  not 
comit  its  classes  l:^  bnndreds,  or  of  an  indtwtrial  estaUishmeni 
in  which  few  of  the  children  enrolled,  earn  three  ahiUinos  a  waek. 
The  motive  priaeiple  mnit  be  greater  than  has  yet  fbimd  expresaion 
in  action  i  and  it  u  even.  so.  Want  of  fimda  ia  a  cradibg'  &at;  The 
herd  soceaaity  of  keapinf  witfain  nanow.ed  ponihilitiee  ie  moot  toee. 
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trooft  in  the  weu-iaome  auDo;ance^  obstftdes,  hinderanoei  eonie- 
queut  on  the  fatat  limitation  According  to  the  menu  in  thii,  at  in 
other  instances,  most  the  progress  be  calenUted.  The  object  aimed 
at,  be  it  well  understood,  is  bjr  no  means  to  gire  a  trade  for  life  to 
the  uhildreo  of  St.  Joseph's  ;  nor  is  it  for  a  moment  pretended  that 
all  the  children  received  into  the  classes  are  to  earn  at  once  their 
support*  or  in  any  extraordinary  wajr  assist  their  parents.  Bat  it  b 
sought  above  all  things  to  tempt  into  the  school,  the  nnmeroaa  elasa 
of  female  children,  wbot  in  a  naghbourhood  which  unthont  beii^ 
absolvtel;  immoral,  is  notoriouslj  idle  and  disorderly,  lead  a  *fg*- 
bond  life  in  the  filthy  lanes  and  byways,  between  Ballybongh  Bri&is 
and  Mod  Island,  and  give  as  an  eutue  for  Don-atiendan(»  at  ua 
National  and  Oonvent  Schools  their  poverty,  uid  the  wretched  ne- 
eessi^  of  driving  asses  carts,  trafficking  in  pennyworths  of  tnrf  and 
canal  water»ranning  to  and  fro  with  cans,  tuba  and  pitchers*  on  the 
same  pofitless  errand — minding  neighbour's  children  for  a  few  pence 
a  week,  and  multiform  avocations  of  similar  kind  It  was  deter- 
nuned  that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  thes»  girls,  by  which  they 
should  receive  a  sound  education,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  enabled 
to  earn  in  money  wages,  more  than  their  attendance  at  school  obliged 
them  to  forego.  Above  all,  it  was  determined  to  give  them  while  at 
school,  steady  habits  of  industry,  and  so  prepare  them  for  being  put 
to  trades,  or  sent  to  situations  when  they  should  arri?e  at  the  proper 
age  of  being  so  placed.  In  the  short  history  of  the  school,  are  many 
instances  of  the  snccessful  attainment  of  tbese  objects,  and  many  al- 
so in  which  happily  even  more  has  been  achieved. 

Ooe  wild  unruly  girl  who  was  token  from  the  stre8ta,and  p«vaad- 
«d  to  remain  in  the  aohool.  and  who,  thongh  she  never  could  be 
mode  a  proficient  in  oroehet  work,  was  soon  so  thoroughly  rvfermed, 
as  to  acquire  the  eharactnr  of  a  model  g^rl,  has  lately  been  appren- 
ticed by  her  parents  to  a  tt'ade,  and  eontinnes  to  oondnct  herself 
steadily  and  becomingly.  A  smart  intetligent  young  girl,  who  from 
sheer  wildness  was  perfectly  useless  to  her  parents,  after  some,  nontbs 
truning  in  the  school,  was  so  altered  as  to  he  able  to  give  her  father, 
a  boot  maker,  considerable  asustance  in  finishing  and  taking  home 
his  work  ;  and  when,  ai  unfortunately  is  too  of&n  the  case,  he  is 
forced  by  bad  health  to  remain  idle,  the  girl  runs  up  to  the  Indus- 
trial, gets  a  share  of  the  work  on  hands  in  the  school,  and  instead 
of  pernicious  loitering  at  home,  readily  earns  half  a-crown  or  three 
shillings  a  week.  Two  children  in  the  infant  school,  being  industri- 
ously disposed,  before  they  were  three  weeks  in  attendance,  managed 
to  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  a  week  in  the  intervals  uf  school 
business  and  in  the  course  of  the  evenings  at  home.  Four  girls  of 
one  family  living  near  Ballybough  Bridge  are  in  d^ily  attendance  at 
St.  Joseph's  ;  one  of  them,  the  youngest,  is  kept  altogether  in  the 
infant  school ;  another  is  the  established  messeagMr  of  the  Institn* 
tion,  and  bong  a  stout  girl  and  able  to  do  rou^  household  work, 
she  Is  occasionally  hired  for  a  day  by  the  ladies  Arequeatiiw  tba 
sohool.  Though  still  somewhat  undvilisad  in  oMMaranea  wa  is 
thoTDUffhly  trustworthy^  and  is  frequently  sent  to  us  city  with  bills, 
invarii£ly  ooming  bMK  sffalj  and  Mgularlj,  someUmas  with  lai^ 
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mnni  in  her  hand.  The  remaining  two  are  so  wretchedly  sickly  u  to 
be  often  unable  to  work  at  all ;  yet>  with  all  these  diaadvant^est  thej 
are  able  to  bring  home  three  or  four  killings  at  a  timei  and 
this  with  frequent  gifts  of  clothes  from  the  manager's  very  preciovi 
store  of  cast  off  garments,  brings  considerable  help  to  a  father,  who* 
at  the  best  of  times,  earns  but  nine  shillings  a  week  at  road  mending  or 
cleansin)?,  but  who,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  no  mud  even  in  Mud 
Island,  finds  himself  without  even  that  pittance  to  support  a-wife  and 
four  children.  Another  family  of  four  girls  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood bring  home  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  every  Saturday — a  sum 
including  the  very  moderate  item  of  four  shillings  to  the  eldest  girl 
for  superintending  the  school  work.  This  forms  the  entire  support  of 
the  family ;  the  mother,  a  sickly  broken-spirited  women*  ifi  barely 
able  to  wash  for  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  girla ;  the  father  is  worse 
than  useless— a  hopeless,  helpless,  drunkard.  A  deaf  and  dumb  child  of 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  froni  her  imhappy  condition,  was  exclu- 
ded from  the  benefits  of  ordinary  schools,  and  seemed  destined  to  idle 
Kwaj  her  child  life  in  companionship  with  the  dogs  and  donkeys  of 
the  district,  was  led  up  one  day  to  the  Industrial  ny  a  little  neigh- 
bour, and  after  playing  extraordinary  pranks  for  some  weeks,  and 
ezhibidng  manners  every  way  befitting  her  antecedents,  she  has  been 
quite  gained  over,  principally  it  is  evident  by  the  friendly  notice  of 
the  lady  visitors,  sits  still  durmg  school  hours,  plays  quietly  with  the 
other  children,  begins  to  use  her  little  fingers  with  rare  aptitude,  and 
already  knows  so  much  of  the  value  of  money,  that  meeting  her 
father  one  day  as  she  scampered  home  with  her  well  earned  sixpence 
fast  closed  in  her  hand,  she  laughingly  resisted  his  attempt  to  obtun 
it  from  her,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  her  young  companions 
made  a  sign  that  if  be  got  it,  he  would  ^  straight  over  to  the  oppo- 
site public  house.  A  number  of  the  children  seldom  get  beyond  one 
shilling  a  week  ;  and  yet  the  managers  are  satisfied,  the  end  is  guned 
even  by  this ;  the  moral  training  is  perfected  all  the  same.  The 
smallest  weekly  earnings  prove  wliat  mapr  be  done  hy  each  yonng  lo- 
dostrial  when  the  time  comes  for  beginning  a  life  of  real  labour,  and 
instead  of-  the  few  hours  spared  out  of  a  school  life,  all  her  time 
shall  be  given  to  serious  and  profitable  toil.  Some  of  the  children 
continue  their  work  at  home,  out  not  many.  As  is  inevitable  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  the  children  are  early  made  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  household  duties,  and  those  who  have  been  made  tractable  and 
mdustrious  at  school,  are  certain  to  he  found  far  more  useful  than  of 
old  to  their  parents,  and  their  assistance  comes  to  be  in  demand  ao- 
cordingly.  To  separate  a  child  from  home  ties  and  her  natural 
duties  is  not  the  object  of  the  Institution,  any  more  than  it  is  to  drill 
the  young  life  to  the  premature  toil  of  the  factory,  or  burthen  the 
fresh  heart  with  the  care  and  unrestful  labour  of  the  money  getter. 

if  the  spirit  of  industry  were  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Mud  Island 
as  it  seems  to  be  to  the  quicker  clay  of  more  southern  provinces,  the 
attendance  would  be  far  larger.  There  are  few  indeed  among  the 
surrounding  {population  who  would  not  befit  subjects  for  such  an  In- 
stitution; though  now  in  their  mistaken  ambition  for  expensive 
education,  the  parents  when  not  actually  snflbring  the  pangs  of  star- 
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vatioBj  prefer  to  aend  their  cbtldm  to  a  prirate,  or  what  b  ealM  a 
maater's  school ;  and  «o  bj  a  raoceited  expenditure  of  three  peooe  a 
week,  secure  for  their  ragged  anrul;  offspring  soraetiiiog  according 
fo  tbeir  own  ideas  like  a  CJniversitj  Education.  If  moreover,  the 
nan^rs  could  do  what,  with  it  is  hoped  a  pardonable  eoTj,  thej 
find  other  schools  enabled  to  do—if  the;  eoold  offer  breakfast  to 
some  starring^  children,  and  hold  out  the  prospect  of  gasniog  at 
GhristiAas  such  substantial  prizes  and  rewards,  as  warm  flannels 
for  the  hard  season,  and  decent  eorering  for  all  seasons,  they 
would  hare  a  -very  large  school  indeed.  Such  indueements,  howerer, 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  provide.  They  have  no  regular  distribn- 
tion  of  clothing,  they  ^ve  no  food;  bat  what  help  they  do  giro  is  of 
the  best  kind,  namely — self  help. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  the  money  earned  by  the  children,  is  almost 
without  exception  carried  home  to  tbeir  parents,  and  used  at  once 
for  the  needs  of  the  day.  Borne  of  the  children  have  been  induced  to 
lay  by  part  of  their  earnings  during  the  past  few  weeka  in  boxes  ap- 
propriated to  each  individual,  as  a  provident  preparation  for  Christ- 
mas time.  On  Ghrietnuu  Eve,  the  boxes  with  rae  KttJe  BaTii^  will 
be  carried  hone  in  triumph  by  the  yoot^  depositors.  Many*  bow- 
ever,  of  the  steadiest  and  most  industnons  obildren  m  the  scImmI 
hare  put  by  nothing ;  the  shilling  or  two  earned  during  the  week 
having  been  already  promised  to  pay  the  rent.  Few,  however,  of  the 
children  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  purchase  and  carry  away  as 
their  own  property  the  books  provided  by  the  Board,  and  according 
to  the  rule,  sold  at  low  prices.  The  first  supply  of  books  was  sold 
off  st  once.  Copy  books,  and  other  school  requisites,  are  also  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  children. 

Thanlta  cannot  be  adequately  given  for  the  invalnable  assistance 
which  the  managers  have  received  during  year  from  the  friends 
of  the  Institution.  It  is  not  in  money  alone  that  the  help  has  been 
given.  Many  ladies,  as  noticed  already,  visit  the  school  every  da^, 
giving  their  time  a  free  gift  to  the  poor.  Manv  others,  as  their 
varied  engagements  ailow,  from  time  to  time  look  in,  catechise 
the  children,  talk  to  them,  notice  their  progress,  at  the  very  least 
by  their  presence  make  the  school  hours  pass  pleasantly.  And 
there  are  others  who,  though  seldom  appearing  In  the  school, 
are  yet.  In  the  all  absorbing  cares  of  their  household  datiea,  ftr 
from  numlndflil  of  the  dtlldmi  of  St.  Joseph's ;  or  who  fn  the 
midst  of  the  manv  interrapHons,  and  varied  calls  of  a  lifr  in 
the  worid,  still  find  naeaoa  to  torn  to  ^od  aceeunt  for  the  etror- 
glin;^  poor,  the  opportunitiea  and  social  indoence  they  possess.  It  Is 
suflScicut  to  mention,  that  one  lady's  donation  of  cast  off  garments, 
has  clothed  three  families  during  the  year  j  and  that  another  lady 
by  the  sole  of  ffork  done  In  the  sobool,  has  bronght  in  £M  In  the 
same  short  period. 

Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  exchei^ner  or  old  clothea<store  of  St. 
Joseph's.  A  cast  off  dress,  especially  if  a  lady's  ample  skh-t  makes  a 
whole  suit  for  a  small  Industrial — odd  remnants  of  cloth  and  linen 
add  valuable  patcfaeH  to  the  cloak  or  jacket ;  an  old  handlMx  makes 
a  sanctuary  for  the  best  or  only  bonnet  of  a  tidy  girl.  Old  toys, 
which  have  lost  their  charm  for  more  fortune  favoured  children,  set 
the  bright  eyes  of  an  Infant  School  in  a  dance  of  wonder  and  ddi^t ; 
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-oM  booki  diacartled  from  the  nursery  or  uhool-room,  make  their 
new  owoers  proud  and  thankful  possesaora  of  a  treunre ;  old  pic- 
tures, vbtch  need  not  be  by  old  roasten,  form  the  text  and  IlInstratMn 

of  very  valuable  lessooB. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  io  thankfulness  for  the  help  that  has 
been  given  in  so  many  waj's.  The  hope  of  the  manatrers  is,  that 
many  who  have  till  now  been  unaware  of  the  objects  ana  necestiities 
of  their  atri^gling  institution,  will  be  touched  by  a  recital  of  the  dif- 
£cnltie9  and  ODbtaclea  which  beset  their  path  ;  and  that  being  assured 
of  the  laudablenesa  of  the  undertakitw*  tbey  will  come  forward  wiU 
lioglr  to  help  ia  the  good  work.  Bent  of  £32  a  year  is  a  heavy 
burthen  for  the  managers  to  bear  |  wlule  the  salaries  of  mistresses, 
which  are  barely  half  paid  by  ^e  Boardi  are  ui  additional  weight. 
The  special  assistance  which  they  had  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
Board  of  Bducation  for  the  support  of  the  mdustriat  branch  of  the 
achool  haa  not  be«n  given ;  and  to  meet  all  the  recurring  expenaea 
of  such  an  establiehment,  there  ia  absolutely  nothiog  but  the  sub- 
scriptions of  a  few  Indies  and  gentlemeui  already  by  their  own  be- 
neficence too  heavily  taxed.  A  crowning  difficulty  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  interruption  cauaed  by  the  late  susj^nsions  in 
America.  The  consequent  stoppage  of  crochet  work  in  Ireland, 
which  has  forced  most  of  the  great  ladostrial  Schools  in  the  North 
and  South  to  shut  up  for  a  time,  has  had  the  injurious  effect  of  clo- 
sing the  market  to  the  poor  children  of  St.  Joseph's — obliging  the 
managers  to  forego  the  easy  and  expeditious  transfer  of  work  to  an 
extensive  trading  establishment,  for  the  tedious  and  hazardous  system 
of  private  sale — a  system,  which  more  than  any  other  pre-supposea 
capital  in  hand,  as  the  workers  must  be  paid  at  once,  and  long  before 
the  bill  furnished  becomes  a  bill  receipted. 

The  fullowing  is  the  Statement  of  Keceipts  and  Expenditure  for 
the  year  commencing,  the  1st  of  December,  1856,  and  eading  the 
SOth  of  November,  1857. 


£   t.  d. 

To  Cash  received  for 

Work  sold      ...    224  16  9^ 

To  Cash  in  Subscrip- 
tions   44    1  0 

Balance  due  to  Trea- 
surer   S  15  0) 

£271  12  10 


£   :  d. 

By  Cash  paid  Wages  189  10  H 

By  do.  for  Bent 
and  Sundry  Ex- 
penses   82  S  3} 


£371  12  10 


This  account  appears  very  favourable,  bat  it  must  be  noted,  tha^ 
half  a  year's  rent  is  due  and  payable  in  January,  that  an  account  o' 
£1 1  ie  also  due ;  and  for  repairs  which  can  no  longer  be  deferred,  as 
well  as  for  additional  achool  requisites,  there  is  nothing  in  hand.  Add 
to  this  the  total  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  it  becomes  plun,  that  the  Inatitntioo  is  in  a  most 
critical  position  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  the  managers  are 
ftilly  jutttified  in  calling  most  earnestly  for  public  support.  Hun- 
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dre<ls  of  ponnda  have  beeo  expended  on  the  It^vstrud  SehooU  of  Ae 
South,  which  are  now  completely  saccessfol,  aadcompleteljsrif  •eap^ 
portinft.  A  little  encouragement  from  those  who  liafe  meanaand 
opportunity  to  advance  a  cause  of  real  importance  to  all  who  hare  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  at  heart,  and  especiallj'  dear  to  the  Catholics  of 
this  city,  would  soon  make  St.  Joseph's  Indnatrial  School,  not  only 
complete  in  its  working  order,  bat  a  model,  which,  with  wonderfol 
advantage,  might  be  copied  in  every  district  and  pariah  of  Dublin. 

May  help  come  in  timely  and  abundant  measure  I  Meanwhile,  the 
mani^ers  with  their  little  band  of  earnest  fellow- workers  most  siriva 
untirinffljr,  toasting  in  Qod's  bleisiDg.—Thur  detenniwtion  to 
struggle  to  the  last  in  the  fiirtberuce  of  what  thcgr  deem  Uie  true 
source  of  the  peofde's  regenmtloa— thrir  Aope  to  meet  cordial  ci^ 
operation  from  thoie  to  whom  th«  cause  is  dear — th«r  drsra  to 
into  an  Indiutriid  Fopnlation  the  liring  gonentiim  at  Balfy- 
^idgo,  and  to  make  a  llettn^  of  Una  Islud. 
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Ivkdgd  5y  the  opinions  of  the  Public  Preu,  and  by  the  testu 
mouy  of  Rom  and  Foreign  Autkoritt^. 

Just  four  jears  and  a  half  ago,  we  commenced  to  write,  in 
The  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  subjects  of  Prison 
Discipline,  on  Beforiuatory  Schools,  on  Industrial  Training, 
and  on  National  Education,  a  series  of  papers,  which  manjr 
people  thought  nonsense,  and  a  great  number  thought  stupid, 
aud  of  which  a  vast  number  never  read  one  single  line,  and 
we  eubsequeiitly  disgusti^d  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  by 
printing  regularly,  a  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Re- 
formatory Schools  and  of  Prison  Discipline.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  these  once  despised  portions  of  Tjie  Irish 
QtJAiiTKRLY,  are  the  very  parta  now  most  approved  by  the 
thinking  sectiou  of  oar  readers,  who  feel  an  interest  in  social 
subjects. 

rrom  the  first  hour  in  which  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland,  we  felt,  as  did  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them, 
that  they  were  men  determined  to  do  their  daty,  fully, 
thoroughly,  and  entirely.    In  1855  we  wrote: — 

When,  in  the  year  1854,  tb«  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ire- 
land inspected  the  establishmeots  placed  under  their  direction,  they 
found,  as  their  first  Report  declares,  3,427  prisoners  confined,  af- 
thotwh  there  was  accommodation  for  only  3.210. 

l^th  prisons  thus  utuated,  and  without  hope  of  bein^  enabled  to 
draft  away  the  Convicts  to  a  Fenal  Settlement,  the  Directors  first 
endeavoured  to  enlai^  the  accommodation,  and  thus,  and  by  classi- 
fication, resolved  to  attempt  reformation.  By  an  official  communi- 
cation, from  the  Superintendent's  OOice  in  Western  Australia,  they 
found  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  system  in  our  Irish  Prisons,  the 
600  convicts  sent  out  in  the  ships  "Robert  Small"  and  "Phoebe 
Dunbar,"  seemed  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  moral 
agencies;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  prudencu  and  self- 
reliance,  as  means  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
their  former  errors  ;  and  the  Superintendent  declared — "  coercion 
appears  to  be  the  only  force  they  are  capable  of  appreciating."  la  a 
word,  tbej  were  unfit  for  the  world,  by  reason  of  their  crimes  ;  they 
were  unfit  for  the  Penal  Colony  by  reason  of  prison  mismanage- 
ment at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  aaowing  that  from 
want  of  good  arrangement,  the  chief  niBchief  springs,  and  Imowiog 
too,  that,  by  sending  snob  Oonviots  from  our  Oaols  to  our  Colonies, 
they  but  retarded  the  advancement  of  our  dependencies,  the  Di- 


rectors set  vigoronaly  about 
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permit  tb«m  Co  relate,  in  tii^  own  wordi,  «ome  {leiiietihn  «f  the 

course  adopted : — 

"  The  same  feeling  wfaiefa  prerentt  our  inffictii^  OD  a  eolenj  con- 
victs who  have  oot  oeen  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison  i3is- 
cipUoe,  also  precludes  oar  bnagin^  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  countrj  on  Ttektti  of  Imoom  as  in  Kngland.  We  consider 
such  Tickets  of  License  to  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  community, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper 
course  of  prison  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment,  be  is  oo»- 
sidered  a  fit  subject  to  Im  reomved  and  employed  by  those  outaide  the 
prison. 

Such  reformatory  course  not  having  hitherto  been  porsned  in  thii 
eonntry»  we  biijra  not  felt  ourseWea  justified  in  reeonunending  the 
issue  of  Tickets  of  License, 

On  commonoiog  our  duties  we  fomd  die  most  premi^  evil  to 
be  remedied  was*  tiie  indwcTiimttate  aisociation  of  tbe  young  with 
those  more  advanced  in  years  and  orime ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
awaiting  tbe  completion  of  tbe  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory  Pri- 
son, (a  period,  probably,  of  eigbteen  months  or  two  jears,)  we  im- 
ne^ately  selected  all  the  male  convicts  undw  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  placed  them  at  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.  In  the 
mer  there  are  separate  sleeping  cells,  and  convenient  accommodation 
for  Tt'orking  in  association  during  tbe  day.  We  have  every  reason 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  as  evinced  by  tbe  conduct  and 
■industry  of  the  prisoners  located  here.  In  the  latter  there  were  fit- 
cilities  tor  separating  the  juveniles  from  the  adults  -  but  aiailar  ad- 
vaotaees  to  those  possessed  by  Mountjoy  were  not  here  preaented, 
and  the  effects  have  not  been  so  favorable ;  however,  we  nope  that 
great  improvement  will  result  from  arrangements  vfaneh  we  are 
now  enabled  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  barraek  (sitnalwd  tritiiin 
the  walla  of  tbe  prison) ,  hsriDg  been  recently  transfemd  to  tha  eon- 
vict  departments  *nd  bj  which  the  prisoner!  wiU  be  |dMod  nudw 
more  effective  supervision. 

Taking  into  consideration  tbe  insufficient  state  of  the  edoeatiomal 
departments  of  the  Convict  Depots,  and  the  importanoe  wbiefa 
ebonld  ).-e  attached  to  them  in  this  country,  where  tbe  eaosee  of  crioM 
an  principally  ignorance  and  destitution,  we  have  felt  it  ear  dotj  to 
recommend  that  all  tbe  Ooverninent  Prison  Schools  ehouU  be 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  tbe  National  Board  of  Edueatiim. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  tbe  Bight  Hon.  Alexander  MaodonneQ, 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  P.  J.  Keeoan,  Esq.,  for  hariw 
been  the  means  of  securing  tbe  services  of  two  gentlcnea,  as  Head 
School  masters,  for  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.  For  the 
former  we  have  selected  Mr.  M'Gauran,  late  master  of  the  Andrcan 
Free  IViy  School,  in  Cnraberland-street,  who  has  great  ezperienee 
in  traiiim^  as  well  as  teaching,  amongst  a  class  of  persons  frum  whidi 
the  criminals  may  be  expected  io  cmaaaite.* 


*  See  two  admirable  reports,  by  this  gentleman,  on  the  Andrean 
School,  and  printed  in  Tbb  Irish  QcAaxaRLT  Bbvibw,  ToI.  IV., 
No.  U,  p.  1237.    In  ftct,  Mr.  M'Oauran  is  a  man  of  flrst-rttt 
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Our  ioteotion  h  to  train  out  ^Bereat  okuten  from  time  to  time, 
under  these  gentlemeOf  and  thus  ensure  a  aoiformity  of  system, 
throughout  the  OoTernment  Prison  Schools.  We  trust,  therefore, 
the  experience  the;  have  had  will  exercise  a  beneficial  Lofluence 
through  the  different  convict  establishments. 

In  order  further  to  increase  the  influence  whidi  we  trust  these 
teachers  will  exercise  over  the  convicts  under  their  care,  we  thought 
fit  to  recommend  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  different 
Peoalimd  Reformatory  Establishments  in  England,  and  practically 
acquunt  thenuelvet  with  the  systems  adoptM  therein,  ttnu  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  forming  opiaione  on  a  broad  basis,  wfaiefa  would 
render  them  more  efficient  for  ui«  reformation  and  training  of  tbs 
prisoners.  Permission  to  carr  j  out  this  Teoommendation  was  readil  j 
accorded  br  Lord  St,  Germans,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
result  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  service. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  special  reports  on  the  cha> 
racter  and  capabilities  of  the  different  officers  of  the  prisons,  with  a 
view  to  remove  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  bo  important  a  posi- 
tion ;  and  regret  to  add  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recommend 
the  dismissal  of  several  warders  for  drunkenness,  a  crime  that  cannot 
he  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  a  prison,  where  a  good  moral  example 
should  operate  as  one  of  the  principal  elements  o?  reformation." 

Having  thus  arranged  the  prisons  under  their  manai^'ement,  the 
Directors  were  in  a  condition  to  observe,  closely  and  acurately,  the 
result  of  their  labors ;  and  having  carefully  watched  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  system  adopted,  and  alter  consultation  with  his  collengues, 
Captain  Orofton,  the  Chairmui  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resolved 
to  test  the  following  plan  of  the  gradual  restoration  to  liberty  of  the 
Tioket.of-LeaTe  men. 

Finding  the  Smithfield  Prison  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  Prison, 
he  stated  to  alt  employed  within  its  walla,  that  he  was  about  to  use 
it  in  a  pemdiar  manner,  and  that  turnkeys,  so  called,  would  he  no 
longer  needed.  That  he  was  about  to  collect,  from  all  the  Convict 
establishments  in  Ireland,  the  men  of  the  very  best  characters  as  pri- 
soners, and  who  were  entitled,  at  an  early  ^y,  to  Tickets -of-Lcave. 

That  these  men  were  to  recave  the  suit  of  clothes  given  to  Ticket- 
of-Leave-men  on  quitting  prison,  that  he  would  bring  these  mon  to 
Smithfield,  that  he  would  not  make  them  free  men,  nor  vet  would  he 
by  any  means,  let  them  consider  themselvei  prisoners.  That  each  of 
these  men,  ignorant  of  a  trade,  sboald  be  taught  one.  That  no  man 
should  leave  the  Establishment  until,  if  possible,  some  means  of 
honest  liveliliood  had  been  obtained  for  him.  That  every  man 
should  perform  his  part  in  (fas  EstdMishment,  some  cooldng,  soma 


alttlt^  for  lus  dn^f  almoat  eqpti  to  l|r.  Driver,  of  the  BelTedere 
Kefuge.  This,  it  may  be  said,  la  high  cruse,  so  it  ts,  but  not  higher 
than  IB  deserved.  We  must  also  add  that  he  is  a  writer  on  sub]eota 
connected  with  Prison  Discipline,  and  is  not  alone  wall  ii^nned, 
but  eloquent  aad  concise  la  st^ls ;  withont  any  slang—"  the  right 
man  is  in  the  right  place." 
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■weeping,  all  useful.  ThiU  each  of  the  tarnlwft  fbonld  know  khm 
trade,  and  that  he  should  act  as  foreman  of  his  craft,  and  sit  and 
work  with  his  pupils — in  fact,  that  ail  within  the  Establishment 

should  be  asefally  employed. 

How  the  system  thus  founded  was  carried  oot ;  how,  with 

ceaseless  watching  it  has  bceu  tested;  how  vi'Mi  wonderfol 
certainty  every  phase  of  character  has  been  studied;  howwm- 
plctcly  aud  fully  it  has  eucceeded,  all  the  thiuking  men  of 
these  Kingdoms,  and  many  of  Foreign  States  know,  and  know 
it  truly,  through  tlie  exertions  of  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  of  the 
Eev,  Orby  Shipley,  and  of  Captain  Crofton,* 

We  uow  propose  to  show,  through  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  Public  rnss,  on  the  books  named  in  the  foot-nole,  the  com- 
plete hold  which  the  subject  of  Convict  Management  h&s  secured 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  have  read  these  works.  If  the  system 
thus  approved  has  been  so  successful  in  Ireland,  why  should  it 
not  be  adopted  in  England — why  should  it  not  succeed,  if  the 
same  zeal,  self  devotion,  and  energy  be  bestowed  upon  it  as  in 
Ireland  ?  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  sorae  measure  ia 
now  more  pressing  than  ever,  since,  by  our  abuse  of  the  open- 
ing afforded  by  transportation  in  ridding  ourselves  of  our  Oon- 
victs,  we  have  closed  every  settlement  against  our  prisoners. 
As  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tlie  ques- 
tion of  Transportation,  we  shall  place  before  our  readers  the 
opinions  held  on  the  subject  of  Convict  Management  at  home. 

We  t.ake  first  the  Dublin  IMily  Ea^et*  of  Tuesday,  October 
£Olh,  IS57. 


•  See  The  Purgatorr  of  Prisoners ;  or  ao  Intennediate  Stage 
Between  the  Prison  ana  the  Public;  being  sorae  account  of  the 
Practical  Working  of  the  New  System  of  Penal  Reformation  Intro- 
duced by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland.'' 
By  the  Bev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.*  Deacon  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford 
London:  Masters.  Oxford:  J.  U.  and  J.  Parker,  1867. 

**  Memoranda  Ilelative  to  the  Intermediate  Convict  Prisons  ii 
Ireland  from  their  Establishment  in  January.  1856^  to  September, 
80th,  1857."  Dublin:  Thorn  and  Sons,  for  Her  Majesty's  Stacioa- 
ery  office,  1857. 

'*  SagKestioDB  for  the  Beprassion  of  Crime  oontaintd  in  Chara ' 
Delivered  to  Grand  Joriea  of  Birminghani ;  Snpported  by  Adai 
tional  Faeta  and  Arguments.  Together  with  Articles  from  Reviea 
and  Newspapers,  &)Dtruvertinff  or  Advocating  the  CSondttiinis  o 
the  Author."  By  Matthew  DaTenport  HiU.  London;  J.  W, 
Parker,  t8S7. 
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_  What  shall  we  do  with  our  GoDriets  ?  Tbia  has  long  been  a  ques- 
tion with  politicians,  diaciplinartans,  and  philanthropists.  While  the 
Australian  and  other  colonies  were  willing  to  receive  our  discharged 
prisoners,  the  inquiry  was  not  so  urgent.  They  could  hew  down 
trees,  cut  openings  through  hills,  make  and  repair  roads,  reclaim  the 


ber  annually  disembarked.  Suddenly,  however,  our  colonies  refused 
to  receive  mem, — we  need  not  now  discusti  their  motives,  and  thus 
a  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  juveniles  became  a  species  of 
permanent  charge  upon  the  State,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  its  dimi- 
nution. What  were  we  to  ,do  with  them?  The  object  of  their 
committal  and  imprisonment  was  the  diminution  of  crime  by  their 
punishment,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  others,  by  their  removal 
from  intercourse  with  the  society  they  bad  outraged.  Both  objects 
might  be  effected  by  perpetual  imprisonment  or  banishment.  Where 
there  was  a  vast  disparity  in  crime  this  was  manifestly  unjust,  and 
yet,  to  retain  men  in  merely  penal  custody  for  the  period  of  their 
respective  sentences,  and  then  to  let  them  loose  again  upon  the 
world,  was  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  towards  the  prisoner  who 
might  possibly  he  reclumed,  and  especially  dangerous  to  society,  for 
to  their  former  evil  paauons  the  yearning  for  revenge  would  inevit- 
ably be  added.  These  considerations  led  to  the  institution  of  a 
course  partly  penal,  partly  reformatory.  As  far  as  r^ards  the  im- 
provement of  the  prisoner's  conduct,  the  best  results  followed.  But 
the  plan  failed  in  one  great  point :  the  community  refused  to  receive 
our  reformed  criminals.  Fairly  enough,  it  was  objected  that  a  cha- 
racter obtained  in  a  situation  where  there  was  no  temptation  or  in- 
ducement to  crime  was  no  just  criterion  of  reform.  Society  re- 
fused to  receive  into  her  bosom  and  absorb  within  herself  men  who 
had  been  manifebtlv  guilty,  and  who  bad  given  no  reliable  proof  of 
their  repentance  and  reformation.  The  remarkable  success  of  the 
plan  pursued  at  Mettray  and  similar  institutions  suggested  a  course 
by  which  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated,  with  imporunt  benefits  to 


matory  atages,  a  third,  vhioh  we  may  call  Probationary.  In  this 
stage  the  prisoner  is  assuled  by,  or  at  least  exposed  to  temptations. 
He  is  no  longer  secluded  within  the  walls  of  his  prison ;  he  is  sent 
out  to  mix  with  his  fellow-men  in  Ae  stirring  bnuness  of  laborious 
life.  He  is  employed,  without  the  immediate  presence  of  control, 
in  such  occupations  as  suit  his  skill  or  strength.  He  executes  com- 
missions, is  trusted  with  sums  of  money,  and  is  taught  thus  by  ex- 
perience to  estimate  the  value  of  character.  He  is  not  thrown  sud- 
denly from  the  gloom  and  silence  of  a  prison,  into  the  glare  and 


*■  Not  so  Bad  as  th^  Seem.  The  Transportation,  Tioket-of- Leave, 
and  Penal  Servitude  Qneati0D%  plainly  stated,  and  Argued  on  Facts 
and  Figures  •  with  some  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Preven- 
tion, in  a  Letter  Addressed  to  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq., 
Q.O.,  Recorder  of  Binningham."  By  Patrick  Joseph  Murray, 
Barriater-a^Law.   London:  Cash.  1857. 
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tumalt  of  busy  life.  He  is  sheltered,  rather  than  detuned,  fai  what 
is  called  "an  ioterinediate  prison,"  until  a  satisfkctorjr  offer  of 
emplorment  is  made  to  the  anthorities  for  him«  or  nntil  the  full 
period  of  imprisonment,  to  which  he  waa  originally  sentenced,  has 
elapsed.  Under  this  new  system,  which  commenced  in  Marvh,  18501 
in  the  apace  of  eighteen  months  there  have  been  launched  W*in 
ttpon  the  world  no  less  than  1,067  conrictcd  srisonersl  It  is  nigh 
time  that  the  pablic  should  be  flilly  in&rmed  of  tiie  method  pur. 
sued,  and  of  the  praotieal  reralt  of  tiie  new  node  of  treatment. 
Onr  infhrmatJon  ia  derived  from  a  lecture  deUTsred  at  the  reeant 
scientific  meeting  at  BirminghaiDt  by  Mr.  Bill*  an  official  statement 
by  Walter  OrolW  Chairman  of  the  IMrectors  of  Irish  Convict 
Prisons,  and  other  sonrcea. 

A  convict,  on  coming  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  is  placed 
firat  in  the  new  cellular  prison,  called  Monn^oy,  situate  on  the  North 
Circular-road,  near  Dublin.  By  day  and  night  he  is  separated 
from  his  fellowa.  Even  in  the  chapel,  the  exercise  ground,  and 
school-room,  though  the  prisoners  move  amongst  each  other,  all 
conversation  is  forbidden.  When  a  prisoner  is  taken  suddenly  from 
the  flurry  and  excitement  of  criminal  existence,  the  deep  silence  and 
monotony  of  this  first  ati^  form  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
his  past  and  future  life.  At  this  time  the  ministrations  of  the  chap- 
hun  are  all-impOTtant.  Much  time  is  devoted  separately  to  each 
prisoner.  His  wants  and  tastes  are  studied,  lessons  and  admoni- 
tions are  givoi  adapted  to  his  whole  character,  and  gradually  «i  as- 
cendancy IS  obtained  over  his  mind  and  aflbctions.  At  the  end  of 
nine  months,  unless  he  has  misconducted  himself,  the  prisoner  is 
removed  to  Spike  Island,  where  the  shores  are  the  limits  of  his  pri- 
son. Here  the  first  preparation  for  the  intermediate  stage  is  made. 
During  the  dav  he  is  toUing  at  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  mili- 
tary works.  The  transition  f^om  the  confinetnent  of  Monntjoy  to 
free  exercise,  however  laborious,  in  the  clear  air,  is  looked  upon  as 
an  inestimable  blessing,  the  more  satisfactory  as  it  has  been  earned 
by  nine  months'  good  conduct.  By  night  he  is  ahat  up  in  a  strong 
building,  separated  from  his  comrades,  bnt  no  longer  in  soUtnde. 
The  compartments  of  their  dormitories  are  so  constructed  as  to  ad* 
mlt  of  conversation,  under  proper  Gurveillance.  They  are  amply 
provided  with  books,  not  mereW  religious,  but  also  secular,  with 
a  moral  tendency.  Courses  of  lectnrea  are  g^vui,  chiefly  npon 
geography,  the  character  and  climate  of  our  cf^onies,  &e.  It  is 
roond  that  the  really  reformed  oriminal  b  anxious  to  leave  the  scenes 
his  former  misconduct,  and  to  beg^n  a  new  life  in  a  distant  land. 
If  their  conduct  has  been  exemplary  at  Bpihe  Island,  thejr  are  r^ 
moved  from  it  at  the  end  of  two  months,  otherwise  at  the  intervals 
of  three,  four,  or  six  months,  as  their  probation  has  merited.  On 
their  departure  from  Spike  Island  begms  the  new  phase  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  convicts. 

Four  prisons,  if  they  can  be  called  so,  are  set  apart  for  the  work, 
iog  out  of  this  experiment.  Two — Forts  Camden  and  CarUale— oa 
each  side  of  Cork  Harbour,  are  ocenpied  hy  mtn  eipi^yed  on  pnUio 
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vorki ;  Smithfield  InrtitntioQ  in  Dublin  ia  let  apart  for  tradesmen  ; 
and  at  Ltuk,  fifteen  milei  from  Dublin,  the  men  are  emjployed  chiefly 
in  ^ricultnral  operations,  ench  aa  draining,  road-tnakin^,  levelling, 
&c.  The  men  now  are  allowed  a  certain  portion  of  their  earntnga : 
this  sometimes  amounts  to  half-iucrown  a  week.  Each  keeps  a 
book  in  which  the  gradual  increase  of  this  fund  it  recorded.  He  is 
allowed  Co  draw  6d.  weekly,  and  spend  it  aa  he  i^eases,  intoxicating 
drinks  alone  being  forbidden.  The  rest  U  reserved  until  his  depar- 
ture. When  the  men  have  acquired  some  aelf-control,  they  are  sent 
out  OB  messages,  or  work  is  prooared  for  them  at  a  diatanee  ft-om 
homo.  They  pay  the  prison  hills,  and  prepare  to  eater  into  a  life  of 
liberty  again,  but  under  furer  anspices  than  before.  Tbey  are 
taught  outlines  of  history,  the  benems  of  emigration,  the  furma  of 
governmeut  prevailing  through  the  world,  elementary  science  to  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  common  things,  and  even  the  priucutles  of 
political  economy.  On  Saturday  evenings  there  is  a  species  of  com- 
petitive examination  in  the  school  lectures  of  the  past  week.  Pre- 
parations for  the  contest  are  going  on  every  night.  It  is  stated  that 
the  men's  progress  is  wonderful,  and  that  the  alteration  of  thev 
moral  character  sinf^ularly  improves  their  external  appearance. 

The  results  of  this  most  careful  training  are  highly  impurt.-int. 
Of  the  1,067  convicts  discharged  from  the  intermediate  establish- 
ments, 559  are  discharged  on  letters  of  license.  Tbev  are  to  report 
themselves  monthly  to  the  Constabulary,  and  the  smallest  im-tance  of 
misconduct  is  reported.  Of  the  rest,  several  have  received  uncon- 
ditional pardons;  many  have  emigrated;  some  have  enlisted  ;  and 
fort;r-tTO  are  at  the  present  moment  employed  in  Dublin,  at  vrD'rcs 
varying  from  9s.  to  £1 6s.  a  week.  Even  in  the  establishments  tl\s\r 
industry  is  remarkable.  These  institutions  are  not  only  self-sup;;orting 
but  profitable.  After  deducting  every  expense,  even  interest  on  money 
spent,  share  in  direotors'  salary,  &c.,  the  establiehmunt  at  Liisk  ex- 
hibited a  clear  profit  of  £23G  in  the  six  months  !  The  reforni;ifory 
effect  of  their  instruction  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  1,007 
licences  granted,  but  seveenteen  have  been  revoked.  And  during 
the  whole  period  of  eighteen  months  but  one  man  was  convicted  of 
having  been  drinking,  though  all  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  public-houses,  &c. 

Such  important  and  gratifying  results  solve  the  question — What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  convicts?  Even  supposing  theru  was  no  de- 
mand  for  their  labour, — which  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, — yet  men  thus  trained  must  he 
most  valuable  to  the  State.  There  are  numerous  works  to  he 
executed  which,  because  not  immediately  remunerative,  will  not_  be 
taken  in  bands  by  private  individuals  or  companies.  There  are  piers 
and  harbours  to  be  erected  for  m«ny  a  little  fishing  town,  now  with, 
out  a  shelter  for  its  boats  or  crews.  There  are  marshes  to  be  drained, 
rivers  to  be  embanked,  bogs  to  be  reclaimed,  sanitary  works  to  be 
executed.  Such  measures  may  fwrly  be  executed  by  Government 
with  such  instruments,  and  may  be  carried  out  rapidly  by  the  extcn- 
lion  of  the  system.  There  is  but  one  painful  point  in  all  this,  one 
sorrowful  thought  which  will  come  uppermost.    Why  it  there  not 
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the  same  zealous  care  taken  to  iDstrnot  the  jomg?  Why  are  tber« 
not  in  every  dty  and  oonntj  eatahlishmenta  openedt  not  reformatory, 
hot  edncationaU  where  the  peasant's  or  hnmble  tradennan'a  obUd. 
fffowing  up  to  manhood,  may  be  rescued  from  the  vices  «nd  oootan. 
inatioDS  of  the  street,  and  all  their  evil  oonsequences. 

The  second  opinion  is  from  Freeman's  Journal,  a 
Dublin  paper,  of  Saturday,  October  17,  1857. 

THE  RBCOBDEB  OF  BTBMIN6HAH— OUB  BEFOB. 
MATOBT  SYSTEM. 

The  T^met  sneers  at  such  simple  fare  as  social  sdenee  eomparad 
vith  Indian  curries,  wid  its  earnest  propagators  now  assembled 
at  Birmingham.    The  occasion  Is  unfitted  for  such  maudlin  deraou- 
strationa!    Wlieo  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  Rus- 
sian war,  could  see  no  reason  why  a  Reform  Bill,  long  promiiied  and 
long  delayed,  shouhlnotoccupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  there 
can  a  furtiori  be  none  why  the  good  people  of  England  should  not 
have  their  minds  directed  to  the  consideration  of  social  questions, 
"  because''  British  troops  are  everywhere  successfully  grappling  with 
the  military  revolt  in  India.    In  oar  opinion  the  time  is  very  oppor- 
tune for  the  friends  of  social  improvement,  and  the  public  zest  for 
Indian  news  will  not  be  in  the  least  dulled  after  listening,  in  tbe 
telegraphic  intervals,  to  the  sound  deductions  of  practical  men  on 
questions  of  the  utmost  social  importance.    The  Society  now  sitting 
iu  Birmingham  is  called  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Sciences.    Like  tfaa  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  TTseful 
Knowledge,  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  the  British  Association, 
the  new  Irady  undertakes  to  impress  the  pnblie  mind,  by  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  facts  and  arguinents,  with  the  neoeBsitr  of 
niving  social  reforms  on  the  Oovernraent  and  Legislature.  The 
field  of  operations  is  of  vast  extent,  iacluding  everything,  proxinnate 
or  remote,  which  conid  be  referred  to  any  of  the  subjects  into  which 
social  science  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  resolvable.    This  diversity  of 
questions,  involving  diversity  of  opinions,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
reef  on  which  the  Society  is  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces.    The  public 
mind  will  be  distracted  with  the  multitude  of  discussions  and  con- 
clusions.   For  instance,  on  Wednesday,  papers  were  read  on  Juris* 
prudence  and  the  amendment  of  the  law,  on  education,  reformation 
and  punishment,  public  health  and  social  economy.    These  are  only 
the  generic  heads  which  cGmprise  a  vast  variety  of  sub-divisional  to- 
pics.   In  the  first  department,  discussions  took  place  on  the  transfer 
of  land.  Reform  of  the  Bankrupt  Law— ditto,  the  Scottish — on  Com- 
mercial Law — Insolvency — Partnership,  Begistration,  and  Limited 
Liability — Oommeroial  Legislation  and  Commercial  Morality — the 
17th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  &a. — This  is  only  a  sample  of 
the  work  which  tbo  Association  has  cut  out  for  itself.  However 
worthy  of  attention  are  many  of  the  papers,  we  would  particularise 
one,  because  the  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  and  Just  praise  is  lavished  on 
our  prison  authorities.    Irish  skill  and  helpline  have  done  mure  to 
lolvfl  the  difficulty,  which  wmghs  like  a  nightmare  on  social  philoao- 
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phers,  thin  all  tbe  plansj  iH*nniaiTia,  and  Fanopt^corH  of  tt>e  Home- 
office.  From  time  to  time  tbe  preni  hat  drawn  attention  to  the  sno- 
cess  of  the  experiments  m  our  metropolitan  and  provincial  convict 
prisons.  The  novelty  of  criminals  in  their  welt  known  garb  pausing 
tbrougb  onr  streets  on  errands  involvinf^  honeaty,  punctuality*  ana 
attention,  and  no  turnkey  or  policeman  dogfring  their  steps*  was 
singular  enough — but  not  more  singular  than  the  continued  patience, 
intelligence,  and  religious  and  moral  inculcation  which  produoed 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  thoroughly  reformed  convict.  The  Becor- 
der  of  Birmingham^  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  a  very  enlightened  judge  ud 
well-known  philanthropist,  came  over  to  this  country  to  see  the  re- 
formatory process  in  operation.  He  had  heard  of  its  sneoess— but 
he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes,  methods  and  results.  So  he  came, 
and  the  fruits  of  bis  eiperienoed  obienraUoa  are  eomraunieated  to 
the  Birmingham  Societr. 

Before  we  allude  to  toe  system  which  has  impressed  the  Becorder 
so  forcibly,  we  shall  quote  the  concluding  pawage  of  his  speech:— 
"  I  bave  to  express  mv  belief  that  the  directors  of  tbe  Irish  convict 
pribons  have  practically  solved  the  problem  which  has  so  long  perplexed 
our  Government  and  uur  legislature — What  shall  we  do  with  our 
convicts  ?  Tbe  results  of  their  great  experiment  answer  thus — keep 
your  prisoners  under  sound  and  enlightened  discipline  until  they  are 
reformed — keep  them  for  your  own  sake  and  for  theirs.  The  vast 
majoiity  of  all  who  enter  your  prisons  aa  criminals  can  be  sent  back 
into  tbe  world*  after  no  unreasonable  terms  of  probation*  honest  men 
and  useful  citizens.  Let  the  small  minority  remain,  and  if  death 
arrive  before  reformaUoi|,  let  them  remain  for  life."  This  was  the 
supposed  charge  of  the  Irish  Prison  Direotors  to  thdr  English  victor* 
and  they  contain  in  a  few  words  the  substance  of  a  long  mnrse  of  dis- 
apline*  tested  by  experience  and  crowned  with  raceess.  Mr.  Hill 
d^cribed  the  object  of  the  Irish  system  to  consist  io  training  and 
instructing  the  prisoner  so  that  he  may  be  impenetrable  to  temptation 
after  his  discharge.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  how  perfect  must  that 
discipline  be  to  secure  such  a  result  as  effectual  resistance  to  temp- 
tation in  minds  once  steeped  in  guilt*  and  now  fortified  against  crime 
by  a  moral  and  religious  armour  of  true  Irish  manufacture.  The 
convict  is  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  tbe  Mountjoy  Prison,  where  he 
is  retained  for  nine  months  in  separate,  not  solitary  confinement,  for 
he  meets  his  fellow-prisoners  at  chapel  and  the  exercise  ground, 
though  tbe  hideous  black  mask  forbids  recognition,  while  tbe  officer 
imposes  unbroken  silence.  After  this  long  probation  be  is  transferred 
to  some  of  the  Qovemment  provincial  prisons,  and  employed  in 
healthy  manual  labour,  to  which  he  takes  heartily  after  his  long 
separate  confinement  in  Mountjoy.  He  is  now  in  good  spirits,  and 
in  a  mood  to  observe  the  restraints  of  disoipline  without  a  mammr. 
He  is  also  more  open  to  religious  and  moral  exhortations^  wMch  tiw 
clergy  sedulously  mouloate  in  sermons,  lectures,  and  conTorsations. 
The  schoolmaster  is  not  idle.  He  shares  with  tbe  clergyman  the 
grateful  task  of  sojring  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  an  unpromising  soil. 
And  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded,  for  Hr.  Hill  testifies  to  the  won- 
derfol  proficiency  some  of  the  convicts  have  attained  in  a  Tery  short 
time.   On  the  exinration  of  a  periodi  which  variM  according  to  dinr 
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put  conduct  ID  Mauntjoji  ther  ascend  in  the  scale  Itj  indastrr,  at- 
tention^ and  good  coodact,  and  pass  into  the  second  class — tnenee 
into  the  first-^nd  ultinaatelj  into  the  exemplarj.    From  the  exea- 

Slarj  clan  ther  are  advanced  to  Spike  Island,  Lusk,  and  Smithfleld. 
fr.  Hill  ooald  see  no  difference  in  manners  and  appearance  betweeo 
these  poor  men  and  **  ft-eemen  of  their  elau."  Th^  were  gentle  sod 
eoarteoae,  manifestlr  penetrated  vith  the  instructions  they  had 
receiTod*  and  from  whico  th^  seemed  to  derive  lasting  profit.  At 
liuak  Mr.  Hill  saw  a  number  of  intermediate  prisoners  engaged  in 
boiling  the  Boya*  Bcformatorr.  There  were  no  bolts  or  hars  to 
prevent  deeertion,  but  desertion  Is  the  last  thing  the;  think  of. 
Tb^  know  thej  can  depart  in  a  short  time  with  a  certificate  of  long 
proved  good  conduct,  while  desertion  wonid  onlvlead  to  their  cer- 
tain eaptore  and  eonseqaent  degradation.  Mr.  Hill  renders  a  jost 
tribute  to  the  leal.  intelligence,  and  patienceof  the  oSeers,  who  have 
diseovwed  wid  are  now  working  out  theonlj  plan  of  prIioD  reftwm 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience. 

Mr.  Hill  bestows  less  attention  on  the  female  oonvicts,  because  their 
prisons  are  conducted  much  In  the  same  fashion  as  the  male.  Bnt 
ne  saw  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the  methods  adopted 
at  the  Oolden  Bridge  Beformatorj.  conducted,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  *•  The  Ladies,**  says  Mr.  Hill,  "some 
of  whom,  as  well  as  the  female  governors  of  the  prisons,  are  of  high 
and  even  noble  rank,  exercise  a  most  potent  and  voluntary  inflnence 
on  Uieir  charffes.**  The  prisoners,  when  rafficiently  advanced  to  he 
released— and  the  quick  perception  of  the  mistreH  soon  finds  out 
whether  reform  ha*  stmok  root — are  sent  out  on  aerviee  where  ther 
have  hitherto  proved  themselves  worthy  the  lenona  they  had  received. 
Mr.  Hill  thai  summed  up,  amidst  loud  apnhuise,  the  results  of  iht 
Irish  system .  Ist — Great  improvement  in  toe  health  of  prisonars,  and 
diminution  of  mortality,  varying  from  eight  to  two  per  cent.  9nd— 
Three-fold  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  prepared  by  the  prisoners. 
8rd — Great  Improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the  prisoners,  to 
which  he  traces  in  a  great  degree  tbi;  high  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prisons.  4th — Falling  off  of  punishments,  and  5tn — such  a  demand 
by  employers  fbr  the  services  of  discharged  prisoners  as  to  exceed  the 
supply.  This  is  the  grand,  the  leading  fact  of  all.  It  is  the  touch- 
stone of  the  whole  system.  We  know  all  about  the  English  ticket- 
of-leave  man.  He  is  a  plague  in  society,  from  whose  contact  all  men 
fly.  The  tioket-of-leave  man  says  he  ts  driven  to  crime  because  he 
cannot  get  eroplo^ent  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  no  doubt,  but 
English  prison  discipline  is  so  unfavourable  to  reform  that  socie^ 
Mgwds  all  tieket-otlcave  men  in  the  same  snspidons  light.  If  it  tw 
once  ascertained  that  the  Irish  system  has  turned  out  such  excellent 
servants  that  the  sumily  Is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  then  the  ^ne*. 
tion  is  solved  which  has  long  untated  the  pnblio  mind.  Mr.  Hill 
took  special  pains  to  verify  the  fact.  He  is  one  of  the  sharpest  men 
in  Bi^land,  who  eould  unravel  a  f^tse  or  fictitious  statement  with  the 
iane  readiness  as  he  pierces  the  fabrications  of  the  flash  thief.  Mr. 
Hill  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  test  of  the  system  was  real,  and,  in 
oonetaaion,  stated  that  the  great  soda!  problem  had  been  solved— 
solved  in  Irduid,  and  by  Irlslmen.   We  regard  tUs  fact,  trifling  as 
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it  may  uipear,  as  oac  of  the  grandest  triuniphs  our  couotrvmea  hare 
achieved.  It  ii  something  to  boaat,  after  all  England  ba«  been  riag. 
ing  with — what  ihall  we  do  with  oor  oonTict8?~-aod  after  all  her 
firat-rate  minds  had  been  elaborating  reformatorj  theories,  and  atl 
the  machinery  of  the  state,  with  ftilfmoney  power,  had  been  reducing 
them  to  practice — that  Ir^and  should  have  pointed  out  the  via «a2iiurif 
and  diflcovered  the  onl;  jmotieal  method  of  crimiud  refbrm. 


The  third  opinion  is  expreesed  by  The  Cork  Examiner, 
of  WedneBday,  OotobOT  Slst,  1857. 

The  problem,  what  are  ve  to  do  with  our  oonncta  ?  fs  one  erer 
recurring.  Yet  the  answer  is  not  eaij ;  for  though  the  goremment 
of  the  country  has  deddedtn  faTonr  of  one  of  the  two  great  prindples, 
and  hat  selected  reformation  in  contradistinction  to  pnnisbment  as  its 
leading  idea,  there  still  remain  many  troublesome  questions  to  be 
solved.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  employment  of  convicts  after  they 
have  left  the  shelter  of  the  prison  walls.  It  requires  no  extraordinary 
judgment  to  perceive,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  "ticket  of 
leave"  or  *'  a  discharge"  is  a  bad  recommendation,  and  one  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  leave  the  holder  no  alternative  but  stwa* 
tion  or  robbery.  Of  course,  there  is  the  workhouse  but  that  the 
convict  would  Datturallj  look  upon  as  a  second  editiM  of  ibe  prison 
he  had  left,  with  the  additional  drawback  that  the  euidae  was  ■ 
great  deal  worse.  Under  the  excellent  management,  however,  which 
has  so  distin^shed  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  an  tffort  has  been 
made  to  obviate  this  evil,  after  the  fuhton  which  Oi^tain  Cbofton, 
Chwrman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  explains  in  a  series  of  memoranda. 
The  plan  at  once  strikes  the  mind  with  satisfaction,  for  its  merits  are 
self  evident.  The  principle  is  that  of  classification,  the  convicts 
whose  prison  conduct  during  the  first  portion  of  their  punishment 
shews  the  strongest  tendency  to  reformation  being  placed  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  subjected  to  such  tests  as  will  prove,  as  strongly  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  proved,  that  their  reformation  Is  sincere,  and 
their  desire  to  lead  honest  lives  not  merely  an  affectation  to  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  they  are  away  from  the  terror  of  prison  discipline. 
For  this  purpose  four  Intermediate  Prisons  have  been  selected.  Forts 
Camden  and  Carlisle  at  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  our  harbour  t 
the  Smithfield  tastitution  in  Dublin,  which  is  intended  for  trades- 
men  ;  and  one  at  Lnsk,  a  village  about  15  miles  from  Dublin,  the 
establishment  there  being  an  appendue  to  that  of  Smithfield.  The 
men  draughted  into  these  places,  while  snlgected  to  the  performance 
of  arduous  industrial  labour,  are  allowed  certun  privileges  which 
mark  them  out  in  a  distinct  manner  from  convicts  in  the  ordinary 
prisons.  The  gratuities  are  increased,  and  out  of  hia  earnings  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  retain  the  absolute  control  of  six-pence  a  week, 
to  save  or  expend  as  he  may  choose.  A  prisoner  "  taken  in  roster 
from  those  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  are  drawing  to  a  dose,"  is 
daily  employed  as  a  messenger,  uid  it  is  part  of  bis  dn^  to  make 
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purohases  of  articles  of  dress,  diet,  and  other  matters  for  bis  fellow 
prisoners.  The  adoption  of  tbts  i^jstetn  was  to  afford  a  te&t  of  mors 
thao  one  description  of  the  good  conduct  of  each  individoal.  It 
pves  the  man  tne  custody  of  money,  and  the  freedom  to  spend  it 
improperly  if  he  choose ;  hedde  which,  it  enables  the  antbonties  to 
aacertUQ  the  confidence  the  prisoners  are  inclined  to  repoM  in  each 
other.  This  last  is  a  matter  of  no  small  eonsequeoce,  as  however 
acute  a  hypocridcalprisooer  may  be  in  deceiving  those  placed  over 
him,  he  can  seldom  hoodwink  bis  own  fellows.  Daring  twenty 
months  of  the  existence  of  this  sybtem,  though  the  messengers  have 
frequently  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  at  thdr  disposal,  not  a  niogle 
instance  of  dtiboneity  was  detected,  nor  a  single  caM  of  dispute 
amongst  the  prisoners  as  to  the  purchases  ;  but  more  extraordina 
still,  only  one  case  arose  of  a  man  taking  advantage  of  bis  freedom  to 
drink.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  premature  to  talk  now  of  the 
results  of  this  system  as  being  ascertained.  Time  niU  be  required 
fully  to  test  its  value,  and  shew  whether  it  may  not  need  some  altera 
tion  or  modification.  But  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  early  stage, 
the  benefits  conferred  by  it  on  the  men  themselves,  in  giring  steadi> 
ness  to  their  characters,  and  honesty  to  their  dispositions,  are  most 
Kratif;^>nK*  Up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1857,  1,067  convicts  have 
been  dis(marged  from  the  intermewate  establishments,  and  the  refuges 
for  females,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  make  al- 
luuoD.  Of  the.nalee  42  prisoners  are  at  prtfsent  employed  io  dif- 
ferent utnations  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and  are  under  the 
unostentatious  but  rigilaot  watch  of  the  police.  They  receive  wages 
varying  from  7a.  to  jEI  6s.  Od.  per  week,  and  lite  respectably  accord- 
ing to  their  meuu;  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the  conduct  of  those 
hithwto  employed,  that  their  masters  frequently  return  to  the  esta- 
blishmenta  tor  additional  men.  559  of  the  whole  number  hare  been 
discharged  on  tickets  of  license,  and  the  remainder  uncooditionally. 
Of  the  entire  number  out  on  license,  17  huve  had  their  licenses  re- 
Yoked,  while  out  of  97  females  out  on  similar  leave,  the  ticket  of  only 
one  has  been  withdrawn.  Many  of  them  have  left  the  country  for  the 
colonies,  and  some  from  the  migratory  habits  of  ajjricultural  labour 
have  baffled  any  close  supervision;  but  the  m^ority  of  them  have 
been  followed  by  the  constabulary  with  a  very  watchful  attention, 
and  the  results  shew  but  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  relapses. 
It  is  right  to  say  that  some  of  the  revocations  took  place  even  for 
auch  irregularities  as  the  prisoners  failing  to  report  themselves  at 
thespeoiAed  periods. 

A  not  unimportant  portion  of  this  system  to  be  considered  is  the 
fiaancial  point,  and  in  this  respect  it  seems  to  be  leu  open  to  objection 
than  any  other  prisim  icheiiie.  For  the  labour  of  the  convict  has 
been  devoted  to  public  improvement,  in  works  of  actual  and  patent 
necessity,  but  which  expense  or  other  considerations  had  caused  to 
be  posponed.  Such,  fur  instance,  is  the  completion  of  the  works  at 
Oamden  and  Carlisle  forts,  two  positions  of  immense  military  impor- 
tance, the  natural  advantages  of  which  have  undergone  extraordinary 
improvement  since  convict  labour  waa  employed  for  the  purpose.  A 
tabuUr  statement  shews  that  the  actual  value  of  the  labour  thiu 
given  CDOuderably  esoeedi  the  oatlay*  and  in  this  point  of  view  such 
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prison*  might  be  cotirid«red  Belf-aupporting.  In  alluding  to  this 
circumstance  we  csonot  be1|>  glancing  at  the  andereloped  capabilities 
of  our  ovn  harbonr,  and  thinking  how  nsefallj,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  British  marine,  convict  Jabour  might  there  be  availed  of. 

The  account  of  this  system  leads  na  to  believe  that  on  all  descrip* 
tions  of  Qovernment  works  the  labour  of  convicts  might  be  used,  as  at 
barracks,  breakwaters,  fortifications,  harbours  of  refuge,  &c.  For 
an  essential  part  of  it,  though  at  tirst  sight  it  iteema  a  small  matter, 
is  the  nature  of  the  prison  employed.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  move- 
able iron  buildings,  each  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  men  and  four 
officers.  These,  which  are  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^330  each,  may  be 
transferred  to  any  locality  where  the  services  of  the  prisoners  would 
be  required.  A  practicu  difficulty  w  thus  removed  for  taming  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  to  the  best  account  possible,  without  at  the 
same  time  In  the  least  degree  interfering  with  industrial  opwationa 
outside— a  principle  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  document  before  us  refers  to  the  BeAiges  in  Ireland  as  having 
effected  much  good  in  procuring  employment,  or  at  all  events  shelter, 
for  females.  In  their  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  far  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  procure  means  of  subsistence  than  for  men.  For  even 
women  of  unstained  character  the  lack  of  employment  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  present  day  ;  how  must  it  be  theu 
with  those  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  brand  of  felony? 
Only  such  institutions  as  the  Houses  of  Befuge  can  step  between 
them  and  the  earthly  consequences  of  their  sins.  Here  their  conduct 
while  in  comparative  freedom  offers  a  guarantee  that  their  penitence 
is  sincere,  and  removes  them  from  the  temptation  to  relapse  which 
idleness  and  want  would  la^  them  open  to.  Capt.  Crofton  states 
that  since  March,  1856,  nmety-seven  female  convicts  have  been  re- 
moved—eighty-six  to  the  Catholic  Refiige  at  Golden  Bridge,  Dublin ; 
four  to  the  Protestant  E^Aige  at  Cork,  and  seven  to  the  Protestant 
RefiiKe,  Harconrt-road,  Dublin  Of  this  number  4tt  have  been 
placed  in  positions  of  life  wliich  will  give  them  the  chance  of  making 
permanent  the  reformation  that  discipline  and  instruction  may  have 
effected  io  them.  Such  of  them  as  have  gone  to  situations  as  domes- 
tic servants  have  afforded  ko  much  satisfaction  as  to  leave  room  for 
the  hope,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  probation  to  which  they  are  all 
subjected  may  rliniiel  the  not  unnatural  prejudice  created  by  their 
previous  guilt.  We  are  not  profound  believers  in  the  perfectabilily 
of  the  species,  and  do  not  consider  a  reformatory  prison  will  convert 
a  number  of  thieves  into  an  assemblage  of  saints.  But  as  there  are 
few  individuals  of  the  human  race  wholly  bad,  and  the  majority  of 
those  even  convicted  of  crime  are  for  a  time  found  to  be  open  to  good 
influences,  let  us  hope  that  a  proper  system  may  be  carried  out, 
which  will  continue  the  good  effect  of  those  feelings,  a  system  which 
will  enlighten  as  well  as  deter,  and  may  lead  these  wretched  beings 
to  see  the  advantage  of  honesty  and  the  misery  of  guilt,  The  Terj 
valuable  document  which  Captain  CaorroN  has  issued  seems  to  give 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  system  is  in  progreaSj 
efibctiog  much  good  now,  and  promising  to  accomplish  still  more. 
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The  fourth  opinion  ia  fnun  2S«  S^teetator  of  Satnrdiy, 

October  24th,  1867. 

CONVICT  RBFOBBCATION  ACCOHF'LISHED. 
(Fron  Sp«etatior.) 

The  Irbh  Convict  Prisoos  have  become  a  worUng  model,  hi  wUdi 
the  Reformator;  sjetem  of  pnnishment  has  been  tested  in  two  Tery 
important  respecta,  iniomad^  diat  it  cannot  be  swd  that  we  ve 
devoid  of  experience.    We  have  alreadj,  in  analyzing  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation,  explained  the  nature  of 
the  system  carried  ont  nnder  Captain  Walter  Crofton  in  Ireland, 
and  now  we  need  onljr  recall  to  the  ready's  recolteotion  the  gmertl 
nature  of  that  system.   On  being  given  in  charge  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Convict  Prisons,  the  convict  is  placed  in  a  cellular  giol 
called  Mountjoy,  and  is  day  and  night  strictly  separated  from  bit 
fellows^  except  in  the  cfaapeU  the  exercise-gronnd,  and  sebooU 
room.  If  ha  does  not  misconduct  bimwlf*  at  the  end  of  nine  mondu 
he  ii  removed  to  Spike  Iiland  station  ip  the  Cove  of  Cwk*  when 
fhe  prison  w  works  at  the  extenrion  of  the  fbrtifieadons ;  or  if  he  is 
an  artisan^  he  is  conveyed  to  Pblfipstowni  an  mland  Priaon  about 
forty  miles  from  Dablin*  where  he  follows  hia  teade.   Daring  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  object  is  not  onl^  to  fiseipline  and  instmct 
but  to  trun  the  prisoners.    The  chaplain  endeavours  to  render  hii 
exhorttons  practical  uid  moral ;  the  school-master  and  lectnrer  not 
only  teach  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  bnt  convey  information  on 
practical  8ubjeots>  especially  on  emigration,  the  nature  of  the  climate 
m  each  colony,  its  effect  on  health,  the  comparative  rate  of  wa^es, 
and  so  forth.    The  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  uneducated  Irish- 
men ;  many  of  them  can  only  speak  the  indigenous  tongue,  and  some 
make  little  progress  in  learning ;  yet  the^  collect  the  information,  and 
those  who  understand  English  convey  it  to  the  others.   A  remark- 
able example  of  this  is  G.  S,  ia  old  stolid  man,  who  thoi^h  dull 
and  slowly  coerced  himaelf  in  reading  ontil  in  a  few  months  be  could 
read  a  **  fintf*  and  **  lecond"  book  in  die  escellent  series  of  the 
Irish  Sdnea^on  Board.  The  wcn^  of  tiie  eonvicta  ia  vrell  don^  and 
tbey  take  plsasnre  in  naefhl  hsniUoriA  ooonpations.   Thdr  oondi* 
tion  and  advaneeto  the  next  class  are  regulated  by  Aeir  conduct. 
All  this  was  the  system  when  the  Select  Committee  sat,  but  since 
that  time  thwe  have  been  chants.    A  new  act  has  passed,  somewhst 
hot  not  very  materially  changing  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in 
Ireland.    An  important  extenuon  of  the  system  has  been  introduced 
since  January,  1656,  and  we  now  have  experience  of  that  st^e  ex- 
tending to  twenty-one  months.    This  is  called  "the  intermediate 
stage,  and  it  is  carried  on  at  the  Forta,  at  Smithfidd,  or  at  Lusk. 
Here  the  convict  is  in  a  condition  rather  of  forced  residence  than  of 
custody.    He  loses  his  place  and  lapses  into  an  inferior  dasa  if  he  for 
an  instant  relaxes  in  nis  industry.   The  studies  b^nn  at  Mountjoy 
are  continued ;  and  the  lecturer  at  Smithfieldi  Mr.  Organ,  not  oo)t 
aaaista  the  men  in  informing  themselves,  bnt  is  indefatigable  in  find, 
ingfor  them  situations  after  thur  disdisrgt.  Qoestions  put  to  tb»D, 
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not  tbflir  own  teaeheri,  but  by  high^  competent  eaanal  visitors, 
efaow  that  their  iafonoation  is  gcnuioe  ;  **  the  itock  qaeitlon  and  the 
set  aoawer  hare  no  place  here."  Such  u  the  syatetn  as  it  is  now 
dereloped  and  oarried  out.   We  have  a  longer  experienoe  of  it ; 


visited  the  Iriih  priioaa  last  svmnm*  and  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
jeet  at  the  Btmii^^iam  Oonftreoee.  Alike  vitUn  tM  prison  walls, 
m  the  intermediate  atage^  and  nltimat^,  it  haa  been  fimnd  that 
dkeerfbl  labour,  m  an  mmeal  to  the  better  aa  wdl  as  to  tiw  warte 

quaUtiee  of  the  men»  coMmoea  to  disei^uie  and  stimnlates  improre- 
ment.  Etoo  the  remoral  of  the  partitions  which  maintained  the 
separate  sjatem  in  cha^l-— and  stimniated  evasion— has  been  found 
to  increase  the  attention  to  the  service  and  the  good  order  of  the 
men.  £ven  by  the  time  they  leave  Moantjoy.  the  beneficent  iofltt* 
ence  of  the  system  tells  upon  thMr  countenances,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage  the  improvement  comes  very  strongly. 

**  This  proof  of  amendment  I  had  unple  opportunity  for  studying  as, 
in  my  repeated  visits,  I  saw  the  men  in  every  varie^  of  occupation— 
at  their  labour,  at  their  meals,  during  their  studies,  and  in  their  mo- 
ments of  relaxation.  Their  conntenaneee,  though  on  the  whole 
inferior  in  intelligenoe  to  the  average  of  freemen  of  their  own  de- 
gree, bore  no  marks  of  an  evil  mind ;  and  while  1  was  rowed  by 
more  than  one  boat's  crew  iVom  island  to  island,  and  altogether  in 
thmr  power,  it  was  hnposaiUe  for  me  not  to  as  secure  of  th«r 
fidelity  as  if  they  bad  been  Thames  wateonmen.  In  the  manners  and 
general  demeanonr  of  ^s  intmnediate  class,  the  dasire  to  tmprove 
themselves  and  to  be  of  service  to  others  was  also  very  apparent." 

The  men  have  opportunities  of  proving  their  self  control.  On 
arrival  at  Spike  Islsind  tbe  eonrict  acquires  the  privily  of  earning, 
by  diligent  and  good  oondnct,  small  gratuities,  which  are  set  to  his 
credit  in  a  book,  and  deducted  for  ill  conduct.  On  reaching  tbe 
intermediate  stage,  he  may  draw  a  som  which  varies  aocording  to  bis 
Industry,  but  rises  to  halJ-a*crowQ  weekly;  and  of  that  sum  he  may 
spend  sixpence  a  week. 

"  His  choice  of  articles  for  purchase  being  nnooi^rolled  except  as  to 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  are  wholly  prohibited.  These  little  books 
are  often  called  for  by  a  director  or  superior  officer,  and  a  friendly 
consultation  ensues  as  to  tbe  state  of  the  prisoner's  funds.  When  it 
is  found  that  tbe  sixpence  has  been  r^nlarly  added  to  the  savings,  an 
occurrence  so  frequent  as  to  form  &e  rule  (spending  being  the  ex- 
ception), the  man  ts  oongratnlatad  not  onlv  on  his  growiitg  store,  b«t 
on  bis  power  of  self^oommand.  When  tne  allowance  has  hem  ao- 
cnmulated  for  a  time,  and  is  then  spent  on  some  article  «f  dress  to 
be  worn  on  his  discharge,  there  is  still  ground  for  aatiefaetion,  un- 
less B  love  of  finery  has  been  exhibited.  Sometimes,  however,  tbe 
superior  shows  sinu  of  disappointment,  as  when  on  one  occasion 
Captain  Crofton  found  that  a  prisoner's  weekly  sixpences  had  for 
some  months  been  wasted  upon  tobacco.  No  expression  of  disap- 
proval,  however,  is  snlfered  toeaea^as  it  would  lead  the  individual 
to  the  fMmclusion  that  although  he  had  a  nominal  right  to  dispose 
of  his  money  at  ids  own  discretion  (or  indiscretion),  he  was  in  truth 
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under  such  restraint  in  its  ezerciae  aa  to  paralTie  its  Trve  ageoCT. 
The  captain  begaa  b;  asking  the  man  what  had  ori^Qallf  broognt 
hitn  into  trouble.  'Drink,'  was  bia  reply.  'ArerouDot  afraid 
of  ^ain  Iwing  decoved  into  the  habit  oi  drinking,  wnen  jon  lean 
this  place?*  *  Not  at  all,'  was  the  confident  asaorance.  'I  ban 
now  bad  no  drink  for  years,  and  do  very  well  without  it."  '  But  yoo 
were  for  years  without  tobacco>  and  uthoogb  yon  anffered  mnch  at 
first,  you  discovered  after  a  time  that  tobacco  is  not  essenUal  to 
your  comfttrt  j  yet  the  mom<nt  yon  are  allowed  to  purchase  tobacco 
yon  exerds*  uw  permisBion.    How  can  yon  be  sore,  that  ai 

Son  haTe  not  been  able  to  resist  tohacoO|  you  shall  be  able  to  remt 
rink  when  yon  have  the  power  of  obtaining  it?'  The  ^orfdlow 
reflected  on  this  conversation,  and  a  subsequent  inspection  of  his 
book  showed  that  he  had  gradually  diminished  bia  outlay  on  the 
narcotic  until  be  had  abandoned  it  altogether,  adding  the  saving  tbos 
produced  to  his  permanent  fund." 

When  the  intermediate  man  has  acquired  some  self>control,  be  is 
sent  out  on  messages,  or  sent  as  one  of  a  party  to  perform  a  piece 
of  work.  Abuse  of  this  trust  is  rare;  the  men  return  punctoaUy 
and  promptly — they  seldom  if  ever  enter  a  public-bouse. 

"  The  intermediate  man  having  now  established  a  character  is 
intrusted  with  money  to  make  purchases,  or  to  pay  bills  on  behalf  of 
the  prison  ;  and  what  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  as  a  surer 
criterion  that  bis  character  is  known  to  be  deserving  is,  that  such 
of  his  comrades  as  remain  at  home  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  bim 
on  commissioQ  to  bny  for  ^em,  and  they  place  in  his  bsjids  moneys 
for  that  purpose.  A  few  months  agOf  a  messenger  so  employed, 
when  he  returned,  reported  that  he  iiad  lost  sixpence  bekti^ne  to 
one  of  his  follows.  He  was  in  great  distress,  but  was  rvassnredby 
the  ananimons  voice  of  the  whole  body,  declaring  that  no  thought 
of  malversation  had  entered  their  minds.  Subsequently  one  of  the 
men  found  the  piece  of  money,  in  an  ^artnunt  where  it  most  have 
accidentally  dropped." 

At  Luftk,  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin,  the  men  are  enga^d  in  form, 
ing  a  garden  on  o^en  beath  land,  a  large  tract  of  which  is  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  convict  labour.  Their  dwelling  is  one 
easily  removable,  constructed  of  corrugated  iron  with  boards  inside 
for  warmth  ;  it  consists  of  two  rooms,  both  of  which  by  night  are 
dormitories,  while  by  day  the  one  is  kitchen  and  house  place,  the 
other  is  at  once  chapel,  school,  lectare-room,  and  library.  In  no 
instance  has  desertion  from  these  residences — for  they  are  not 
prisons—been  attempted ;  and  the  application  of  industry  in  this 
form  is  exceedingly  profitable  in  several  ways.  It  is  found  that 
useful  labour  has  the  best  moral  effect,  because  it  engw;es  the  good- 
will of  the  men.  Undpr  the  whole  system  ft  is  found  that  a  rema^ 
able  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  bodily  health  of  the  prison- 
«rs.  The  mortality  in  16A4  was  8  per  cent.,  in  1855  it  was  under  A, 
in  1856  under  3  per  cent.  Meaawnile,  the  quantity  of  labour  per> 
formed  by  the  prisoners  has  been  nearly  tripled ;  and  the  prisons 
are  nearly  self-supporting.  These  materiiu  facts  are  indexes  of 
moral  improvement,   "rbey  have  been  attended  by  a  further  result. 
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which  in  itself  aids  the  working  of  the  system  ;  the  demand  hj  en- 


less  than  ten  shillings  a  week.  The  statistics  already  obtained  in- 
dicate a  rerf  slight  per  centaee  of  disuharged  convicts  who  have  re- 
lapsed to  evtl  courses.  To  Mr,  Hill's  pamphlet  we  refer  for  detuls 
«nd  attestation ;  we  i^ree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  experience 
in  Ireland  answers  the  qnestion  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  cob- 
Ticts  ?" 


'  The  fifth  opinion  is  from  Tie  PhUanthropUt  of  Kovember 
Snd,  1857.      ■  . 

IMPOSTANT  OHANaE  IN  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


At  a  time  when  the  great  question  of  the  disposal  of  our  convicts 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  eountrj,  every  plan  which  shall 
hold  forth  promise  of  saroeufully  encountering  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  quotion  is  summndra  will  meet  with  consideration. 
Captain  Crofton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Irish 
Convict  Prisons,  gives  us  some  very  valuable  snd  interesting  detuls 
of  an  experiment  which  he  was  permitted  to  make,  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing prison  svstem  for  convicts.'  In  November,  1855*  the  Captaia 
addressed  a  commanlcation  to  the  6uveriiment(  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing' is  an  extract : — 

"  The  reformability  of  the  generality  of  criminals  has  been  admit- 
ted. The  present  system*  commencing  with  the  deterrent,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  of  penal,  and  of  Reformatory  discipline.  The 
success  of  this  system  it  is  proposed  to  test  previous  to  the  release  oF 
any  prisoner  by  the  institution  of  a  third  stage,  in  which  the  Refor- 
matory element  shall  preponderate,  as  does  the  dtten-ent  element 
in  the  first  stage. 

"  The  ^reat  difficulty  with  which  discharged  prisoners  hive  to 
contend,  u  '  the  want  of  employment.*  The  community  do  not  con- 
sider ft  character  obtained  under  an  absence  from  the  temptations  to 
which  prisoners  would  be  exposed  in  the  world,  a  fair  test  of  refor- 
mation They  therefore  decline  accepting  this  evidence;  and  re* 
fusing  to  employ  such  criminals,  thus  reject  the  really  reformed, 
who  are  included  in  the  category  aS'Untested. 

"  The  proposed  stage  of  Ileformatory  treatment,  places  a  prisoner 
where  he  can  be  assailed  by  temptations,  and  where  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judf^ing  oihis  reformation*  of  his  industrious 
habits,  and  of  his  general  fitness  for  employment.  I  firmly  believe, 
that  this  probationary  stage,  acting  as  a  Blterer  between  the  prisons 
and  the  public,  may  be  made  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  reformed 
convicts  from  the  unreformed,  before  and  after  leaving  their  several 


'  Memoranda  relative  to  the  Intermediate  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland,  from  their  Establiahment  in  January,  1856)  to  Septembert 
SOtb,  1867-  Dulilin:  printed  by  A.  Thom  and  Sons,  87i  Abbey> 
street,  for  Her  M^esty's  Stationary  Office. 
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pykiffB  of  VDhfinitneUt ;  and  I  bHWvie  ttt^  stpbrdHoQ,  oi^f^itih^-lit  lift 
itniioHani  chobnel  for  atneiHtnxfnt  nnd  |jK-v^tiut),  t-^erd^ 
Irtflnptice  tiTer  Hie  crimihhl  populations  the  vilue  of  which  cabnut  bo 
too  fjifrhlv  nppi-eciatcd." 

Captain  Croftcti  baaed  hU  on  the  application  of  the  pHabi^  b{ 
^'  InoiviSaRlitatioii."  lie  reco'nitiTenilca  thfe  adi>))tf6>i  of  p^rid^s  ih 
seiidncrs  identical  rtith  those  Uractisfed  in  England  for  tickets  ot 
liCriKP,  and  suggested,  that  in  Ine  eVonl  of  prisonpf  8  being  UViable  td 
(i!.'t.iin  Siitisfactory  offers  of  employment,  without  which  no  conViet 
ri'nli!  he  discharged  [>n  licence,  thejr  w^e  to  be  detained  in  iiWer- 
ir.K'iale  prisons,  initil  the  expiration  of  periods  ot  iuipriMMimcot* 
devilled  eqi-ivalent  to  the  sentence  of  transportation  they  had  t-^- 
ccived.  For  example,  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  ten  years' tnampor- 
latinn  would,  with  good  conduct,  be  eligible  for  removal  to  an  inter- 
iiicdiate  pri-ion  in  four  years.  After  four  months'  detention  in  (hi* 
ttfigc,  should  he  receive  an  offer  of  employment,  and  should  ^is 
conduct  be  considered  In  all  respects  satisfactory^  be  %ouI(l  be  lA- 
towed  &  conditional  pardon;  the  licence  ticket  beitffi  revocable, 
through  Irrcgulr.nty,  at  nny  period  within  the  original  sentence  of 
ten  vfai's.  Should  the  well-conducted  convict,  however,  be  un'able 
Xo  ofitHin  employment  at  any  period  bet^-een  the  four  years  and  fbor 
Vnonths,  and  six  years  (the  period,  by  the  I^enat  Servitude  Act  of 
di'CiiU'd  Adequate  to  ten  ye'arb*  fr&nspoVtation)f  hte  would  nec£s- 
sarily  receive  an  unconditional  di)«charge. 

He  recnininended  al^o,  that  the  gVatuIti^^,  purposely  \cept  low  in 
\Y,e  ordinary  prisons,  should  in  these  iht(A'int!dHite  inslitBtiona  be  in* 
crensed  ;  and  should  be  paid,  whert  posMSible,  according  to  tb* 
anjnunt  of  work  performed.  ISach  convict  td  allowed  to  expend, 
or  tu  save  sixpence  a-wecif  of  his  earnings  ;  and  l\iereby  was  intru- 
du(.(-(l  .1  te&t  of  character.  Further  it  was  a<Ivifi(;d,  that  warders  in 
the  trades'  establishments  were  to  be  tradesmen  ;  and  in  supervising 
Iheir  cla&Fcs  also,  were  to  give  the  public  'the  benefit  of  their  labour. 
The  wardc/ii  in  the  various  huts  were  likewise  to  be  qualified  to  act 
ks  foremen  of  works,  &c. ;  and  thus  they,  toi>,  were  to  ^ve  the 
publif  the  beneflt  of  their  superviuoOj  econoniically  as  tfell 
morally. 

Lectures  were  to  be  introduced,  on  subjects  likely  'tblw  p^tlcall^ 
useful  on  dischai^  j  and  were  (b  be  giveo  in  this  cfvcAifnga  after  Hie 
lalMurs  (if  the  day  had  passed. 

As  these  Intermediate  establishmetata  i^eVe  Ibtenddil  to  ■:i^t  ak 
Itlteren  JVooi  the  ptisonb,  It  was  pVesumed  that  tu'an'y  eouvic'ts  Would, 
from  time  to  time,  fall  to  be  beneficially  Influenced  by  thie  tysteiA 
adopted  in  ihem  ;  and  notild,  iiOnBe<iu£ntIyt  ^■i'etu''jM)ed  to  tbe  cftdf- 
^ary  roullue  of  prison  life,  as  'UhiVorthy  of  Ih'e  con^dence  plabed  ih 
tl.em,  and  as  undeserVihg  'of  the  priviltigeb  b<;(^of ded  to  thedL 

'I'hL'rc  plans  are  at  onee  ssDCtioned  by-goveromeDt^  Md  the  ioter- 
nt'diitt'j  system  has  been  tried  in  four  different  priaons.  Id  these 
distil  I  iliahnlents  the  numbers  are  restricted  'to  one  hun^ired  Uten,  to 
'ui'.ier  that  individualisatlou  in'ay  be  brought'to  bear  on  the  ibAi'at^ 
"who  In  the  dl^'t-'reht  iitagcs,  W6  expo&eil  to  fdore  or  t^lnptatlon  j 
and  in  order  that  votuntat^  b^iOA.  tttif&t'A  it  i!i-cbtis1sl«ot  irtth'Chi 
due  luaintenanoe  of  discipline  and  of  order,  may  be  permi^led  to  all. 
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^  Tb«w  priBoiu  are  utuatedAt  Forts  Camden  md  CsHisle,  on  eitch, 
lidu  of  Cork  Uarboury  and  are  occupied  by  tfa«  men  emploved  on 
pnibliu  werlu  ;  at  the  Sinithfield  Inatitution,  iq  Dubjia,  wolcii  \s  »• 
tended  for  itradesoien ;  and  at  Lusk*  a  village  about  fi/teen  tnil«a 
from  Dublin*  which  is,  io  fact,  a  rural  ajiipeudage  to  ^ithfield.  Ir 
r£comineDdi&g  -the  adoption  of  tbis  system  for  selected  convictSi  it 
has  been  always  cootemplated  to  t4>ply  their  labour  vher«  pFaotioable 
to  fortifications,  to  harbours  of  refuge  on  our  coasts^  and  thus  con* 
currently  with  the  more  important  matter  of  jQoral  reformation,  to 
render  convict  labour  more  generally  available  fortlie  public  stH-vioe. 
This  it  was  fvoposed  to  achieve  by  means  of  locating  prisonsrs  in 
movable  iroo  fauildingSt  arranged  somewhat  aflter  the  manner  of  Ihoso, 
ased  for  saAlitory  purposes,  each  calculated  to  hold  fifty  men,  and 
erected  at  a  «ast  of  £330»  inclusive  for  acoommodi^oD  for  four 
officers,  whic^  is  coiuidered  a  proper  compleraeat  for  that  nuvber 
of  prisoners. 

With  this  view,  iron  huta  vare  erected  ftt  Forti  Csimdeo  and 
CarlisL^»X(U'  the  performance  of  works,  under  tb0  W^ar  DepartDjeot: 
and  two  others  were  built  at  Luak  Cooimoii,  to  prepare  the  ,land  by 
draining.  Sic,  road -mailing,  levelling.  &c.,  for  the  erectioin  o/  -a  ju- 
venile ^ison.  These  buildings  fully  aoswar  the  purposes  £or  .which 
they  were  intended.  -One  hut  was  removed  from  Trira»  after  being, 
inhabited  for  three  years,  and  was  re>ereoted  tt  Lusk,  for  the  use  of 
the  consta^Iary,  without  damage,  and  at  a  very  triSinx  expense. 

Since  the  qpening  of  the  Smithtield  Institution,  of  the  Forts,  and 
of  the  other  Refuges,  ^e  number  of  diecharges  covditionally,  and 
VDcunditioually  (commencing  in  March,  4856),  have  Amounted  to 
1067*  In  other  worda,  durmg  a  period  of  eighteen  moaths  1067 
convicts  have  been  launched  into  the  world,  to  teitt  the  value  of  a 
system  of  prison  discipline  founded  upon  the  individuaUzstion  of 
cver^  convict ;  wd  the  following  very  important  results  «^pear  to 
yiDdioat9  the  clidms  which  the  system  oas  for  general  adoption. 

lst._The  adoption  of  stages  of  deteatloiii  previous  to  disobai:|;e» 
in  itbith  a  prifiaoer  possesses  voluntary  acdon  for  good  or  for -evil, 
removes  the  ground  of  compliunt  that  the  pnisoner'a  reformation  i« 
inaoursitely  tested.  The  convict  has  the  pow«r  of  committing  biro- 
self  At  any  time,  by  yielding  to  the  ordinary  teny^tations  with  which 
he  will  be  beset  on  ^charge*  The  iaterme(^ata  prison  ohnrac^ter, 
therefbre.  is  of  real  and  «ubstanti^  viilue;  and.aUhcugh  at  first* 
coBsiderahle  reluctance  was  shown  to  employ  .the  "  esemplary" 
prisoners;  tUne  and  experience hsfve  completely  reconciled  employ, 
ere,  who  now  fcequeotly  return  to  .the  int^rmejiate  eetablishmeDt  for 
addition^  men.  The  strongest  proof  of  thisistsrtemeut,  isitbat  forty- 
two  prisoners  -on  licence,  are  employed  at  preeeat.tiime  in  the 
city  aa.d  caujlty  of  Dublin,  At  wages  jrflryiug  from  .Si.  te  (Ctl  6s. ; 
these  ane  vibited  fortoigbtly ;  and  with  two  ejtception^  are  very 
highly  reported  uf.  It  way  be  added,  thttt  soiVfitflf  .thve  mpployed 
have  beeii  sixteen  months  in  the  same  servi.'e. 

hNo  otfer  of  employment 'for  a  convict  is  aoeeptcd  qithojttt.due  in- 
juries being  in  the'  fisst  instaoce,  made  as  <to  the  rettpertahility  <i 
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th«  person  offering  It.  Eightj-one  {visonen  bav«  rer«iml  unecpn. 
ditional  pArdoni  in  ecmaeqnence  of  good  conduct  wben  on  probation, 
Eoine  of  whom  bare  enlisted,  and  othvri  have  subi-equiintlj  joined 
their  friends  in  the  colonies.  Since  the  1st  of  Jannarj.  1857i  male 
convicts  on  licence  have  been  under  the  snrveillanee  of  the  Con- 
stabularj,  to  vhom  the;  report  themsetves  montbl; ;  and  in  the 
eveni  of  irisconduct,  however  trifling,  the^  are  at  once  reported  to 
iiie  prison  authorities.  The  rnles  in  thia  respect  are  ae  follows, 
having  bvci  sanctioned  b;  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  circulated  for 
the  iiil'orniation  and  guidance  of  the  Constabulary  : — 

'•  1. — When  an  offer  of  employment  for  a  prisoner  is  accepted  a 
nntifiratior)  thereof  will  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  Government 
prii>onif  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Oonetabulary,  by  whom  it  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Constabulary  of  the  locality  in  which  the  em- 
plnyment  is  to  he  given,  with  all  necessary  particulars,  for  the  pur* 
pose  uf  being  entered  in  a  Register  at  the  Constabulary  Station. 

*'  2. —  Each  convict  so  to  be  employed  will  report  himself  at  the  ap- 
pointed Constabulary  Station  (the  name  of  wliicb  will  be  given  to 
him)  on  Ida  arrival  in  the  district,  and  subseqnentlyj  on  tbe  Ut  of 
each  month. 

•*  3. — A  special  report  is  to  be  made  to  bead-qnarters  by  tbe  Con- 
stahnlary  whenever  they  shall  observe  a  convict  on  licence  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  leading  an  irregular  lift. 

"4.--A  convict  is  not  to  change  his  locality  without  notlfjrii^  tb« 
circum  stances  at  the  constabolary  station,  in  order  that  bia  regis- 
tration  may  be  transferred  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed. On  nil  arrival  he  most  report  himself  to  the  nearest  constabu- 
lary  station  (of  the  name  of  which  he  is  to  be  informed),  and  such 
transfer  is  to  be  reported  to  Head.Quarters  for  the  information  of 
the  I'irt  ctors  of  Government  prisons. 

•'5  — An  infringnient  of  these  rules  by  the  convict  will  cause  it  to 
be  assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle,  irregalar  life,  and  therefore 
entail  tbe  revucatiun  of  his  licence. 

"G — Further  regulations  may  hereafter  be  added  to  the  forego- 
ing  should  it  become  necessary." 

Some  licensed  convicts,  by  the  exercise  of  great  canning,  are,  with 
the  utmost  strictness  of  supervision,  btill  prosecutiug  their  old  call- 
ing. But  these  must  be  few.  There  are  others^  doubtless,  who, 
from  the  tnigratiwy  habits  of  labour  in  Ireland,  have  baffled  iiuper- 
viuon  for  any  length  of  time  j  and  it  is  believed  tbey  have  leA  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  and  corroborative  of  the  eAcien^  of 
the  constabulary  supervision,  there  are  authentic  communicattoni 
from  nearly  SOO  male  prisoners  discharged  on  licence,  but  who  are 
atrcnnouslv  persevering  In  an  honest  course  of  industry  ;  many  un- 
conditionally discharg^l  have  enlisted ;  and  verv  large  numbers 
have  emigrated  from  the  country,  having  saved  sufmsient  money  from 
the  gratuities  allowed  in  the  intermMiate  priM»a  to  materially 
further  them  in  such  a  coarse. 

Although  1300  convicts  have  been  under  eoch  detention  since 
January,  1666,  only  twenty-sii  have  been  re-com>igned  to  tbe  or- 
dinary prisons  for  misconduct.    Six  prisomnt  have  been  removed 
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from  those  iostitutioiM  at  their  own  requf&t ;  that  the  principle  which 
pervades  the  B^'?<tein  is  iiiiroiigenial  to  the  itile  and  tivi I -disposed. 
A  large  amount  of  work  \a  expected  from  the  inmatea,  which  in  part 
accounts  for  the  wish  of  the  idle  to  he  removed.  To  the  idle  and 
to  the  ill-intentioned,  tlie  system  of  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  pri:>un  and  the  public  cannot  but  be  irksome  ;  to  such  an  extent 
even  as  to  counterbalance  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  under  it 
entitled.  No  punifihioent  is  carried  on  in  these  establishments  ;  the 
prisoner  who  misconducts  himself  in  the  slightoiit  respect  is  at  once 
removed. 

The  Superintendent  of  Sinithfield,  the  Chaplain  and  Medical  Offi-  . 
cers*  all  bear  stronif  teatimony  to  the  general  good  conduct  and  spir- 
it evinced  hv  the  prisoners  under  the  system  and  the  superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  Of  Smith6eld,  who  wta  deputy  governor  and 
master  of  works  for  ten  years  under  the  old  system,  states,  and  he  in 
corroborated  by  ibe  books  of  his  department*  and  the  trade  instruc- 
tors, that  under  the  new  system  he  obtains  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  of  work  as  heretofore  from  the  same  number  of  prisoners. 

Sad. — Whether  or  not,  the  privileges  allowed  in  the  intermediato 
prisons  have  conduced,  in  practice,  to  the  existence  of  tests  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  what  particular? 

I£aeh  prisoner  is  allowed  to  retain  tn  his  bwn  possession  sixpence 
per  week,  from  his  gratuity  moni^y^  which  snm  he  may  expend  or 
save,  as  he  may  possess  more  or  less  aelf-denial.  A  prisoner,  taken 
in  roster  from  those  whose  terms  of  dt^teiition  are  drawing  to  a  close, 
is  placed  on  messenger's  duty  daily  ;  he.  is  then  permitted  to  make 
purchases  of  articles  of  dress,  diet,  &o.,  for  the  other  prisoners. 
As  the  purchaser  frequently  has  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  at  his 
disposal,  the  test  is  considered  valuable.  The  ordinary  temptations 
of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  public-houses,  Sec,  of  course  constantly 
present  themselves  to  prisoners '  acting  as  messengers ;  and  utrange 
to  suy.  during  this  long  period  of  daily  duty,  only  one  case  has  arisen 
of  a  man  bavmg  been  drinking.  In  this  case,  although  his  dutpr  was 
accurately  performed,  the  breach  of  rule  was  immediately  punished* 
and  the  culprit  forthwith  removed  to  an  ordinary  prison. 

Instruction  is  imported  prineipally  by  means  of  lectures,  in  which 
the  aged  and  the  ignorant,  who  could  be  induced  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  prisons,  evince  a  great  interest ;  and  after  a 
little  time,  display  an  amount  of  intelligence  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  their  former  bearing. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  moveable  iron  huts,  to  hold  fifty 
prisoners  in  6ach.  have  been  erected  and  occupied ;  and  that  thtiy 
are  found  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  required.  Hitherto  one  great 
objection  to  the  employment  of  convict  labour  arose  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  pt-rmanent  prison, 
a  building  which  becomes  nearly  useless  on  the  completion  of  the 
work.  Whereas,  by  the  location  of  selected  couvicis,  in  the  huts 
described,  they  can  be  moved  for  a  trifling  expense  to  the  next  work 
to  be  performed.  The  coat  of  each  building  (330/.^,  has  before 
been  given  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  huts  may  be  erect- 
ed, and  that  the  principle  of  individualization  may  be  preserved  in 
each  complement  of  fitly  men. 
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The  flaiiervTSion  necesnary  for  two  buts  coattSnmg  one  haadr^d 
able-bodied  convietit  will  be  as  follawi : — a  chief  warder  ;  a  warder 
to  act  as  registrar  and  schoolmaster;  aad  sis  other  warders,  wh» 
sboald  be  skilled  and  useful  men,  to  superintend  an/  works  that  majr 
be  required.  The  cost  of  such  a  staff  is  here  appended,  as  welt 
as  the  pTodactive  labour  which  ma;  be  expected  from  the  prisoners, 
officers,  &c. 

Rrfum  ihowing  tJteeo^af  mmnteiiaaee,^.,of\WitthU-bodudpn$o»~ 
ers  for  six  mtmtks  (ta  two  iron  muoiahU  wUk  the  walat  o/ 
iknr  labour. 

Dr.  £  t.  d. 

t^ictualling,  at  3i.  lOd.  per  week  ...         ...     408   A  0 

Clothing,  at  M.       ...      «    W  10  0 

Salaries     ...  ...  ...  ^178    0  0 

Rations      ...  ...  ...  35   4  0 

ClothiDg    ...  IS  10  4 


Share  of  Bireofora'  salaries*  Officers'  expences,  &c  ... 

Medicines 

f*ueU  SO  tons 

proportionate  amonnt  of  gratoitiai  chargeable  on  lOO 

prisoners 
Kent,  &c.,  Huta 
Soap  ... 
Light 

Bedding,  2s.  6d.  each  man  per  annum 

Postage      ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Books  and  Stationery     ...  ...  ...  ... 

Two  Cooks,  26  weeks  each,  9s.     .  ■. 
CoQtmgencies 


326  14 
55  0 
3  0 
15  0 


100  0 
17  10 
5 
4 
6 
4 
7 

23 
10 


8 
0 
5 
0 
10 
8 
0 


4 

0 
O 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Balance,  paying  all  expenses. 


CV. 


£1,072  12  0 
236    6  O 

£1,308  18  0 


By  labour  of  100  prisoners,  for  26  weeks  each,  08.  ... 
Productive  labour  of  six  of  the  warders  charged  io 

salaries.  &c.,  of  officers  who  giro  their  ISibour  to  the 

public  as  carpenters,  artificers,  lie. 


1,170 


0 


„     138  18  O 
£1.308  18  0 

Remarks. — Included  in  this  100  are  carpenters,  painters,  masons, 
&c.  This  estimate  is  therefore  not  at  all  too  higb,  as  is  evinced  hj 
employers  taking  men  from  the  prison  at  10s.  pet  week,  and  manj 
at  higher  wages. 

Enoi^h  has  been  said,  we  imagine.  In  these  extracts  to  excite  a 
wish  to  understand  the  system  more  in  detail.  It  is  cert^olj 
'wortliy  of  full  consideration ;  under  the  preeent  law,  takiog  a  ten- 
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-tenea  mf  i«veB  ?»u«'  penal  Bcrvitudd,  the  minimum  period  of  im- 
priionraeat,  witb  ffiwd  ceniluot,  ia  five  yearn  end  three  mntitfae  ;  the 
eonviel  ma;  tbea  be  discharged,  Miseonduci  will  cause  him  to  be 
retMBed  till  tlie  ezpirHtiim  of  hui  sentence.  Everythinfv  tt  vtli  be 
ohurvad.  appeari  to  depencj  on  the  suffieteacy  or  the  genuin«)ess  of 
the  priaon  duuraoter ;  and  it  is  quite  obviotu  that  the  eubatitation  ef 
iDtepmediate  ttauai  of  treatment,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
minimum  period,  would  better  enable  a  correct  judgment  to  be 
fqrraed ;  and  the  prinoiifle  is  equally  applicable  to  an;  term  of  sen- 
tence. We  eannot  but  feel  that  though  there  ma;  be  some  objeo* 
tions  raised,  ;et  the  preposed  sjctem  holds  out  considerable  prob»> 
Ulit;  of  a  fiolotioB  of  the  ohicf  diffioultiea  hitherto  counur.trd  with 
our  dealing  with  this  otaas  of  criminals.  The  Uerorderof  Birmin^< 
ham,  no  nieiLn  authoritv,  etamped  it  with  his  entire  approval,  in  his 
inaugural  addreu  as  president  of  the  third  department  of  the 
Nationul  Asnuciatioa  for  th^  Promotion  of  iSocial  Science — and  we 
shall  feel  ^'^d  if  our  readers  will  ponder  the  subject,  and  oaodtdi; 
and  fairl;  ditouas  its  merits  or  demerits,  in  an;  of  our  forthcoming 
nomfaNs. 

The         opinion  ia  from  TAe  Economist. 

IfllSH  eONVICT  PRISONS, 
'  Wr  have  several  times  had  oeoasion  to  remark  that  perhe^is  the 
feature  which  most  espeeiall;  dibtinguishe^i  this  age  from  thoie  which 
preceded  it,  is  the  amount  of  earnest  benevolence  which  is  directed 
tp  the  great  snbjeet  of  social  improvement.  Hundreds,  not  to  sa; 
thousands,  are  nov  devoting  time,  thought,  and  toil  to  the  task  m 
raising  the  cbaraetw  and  condition  of  the  wretobad  and  the  wicked, 
not  at  all  as  a  mere  matter  of  prudence,  oor  altogether  as  a  matter 
ef  [rfiilantbrop;,  but  a*  an  urfi^nt  and  solemn  dut;,  owed  b;  difl 
fii-oured  iind  vdui-ated  members  of  the  rommunit;  to  those  classea 
whom  Providence  has  fixed  in  a  less  fortuimte  and  happ;  station. 
The  suffering,  the  destitute,  the  ignorant,  the  dangerous,  and  the 
criminal  elasHes,  have  each  tbetr  special  friends  and  sympathisers-r- 
meo  to  wham  each  several  form  of  human  misfortune  appeals  with 
peculiar  force.  Thfse  various  philanthropists  and  sociaJ  reformers 
ere  now,  b;  help  of  the  AK-sociation  which  has  late);  met  at  Birming- 
ham, endeavouring  to  combine  their  exertions  and  mutually  to  com- 
municate their  several  principles  and  plans)  and  the  diifu^ion  of 
sound  views  and  the  stimulus  of  fl^ii^  aeal  will,  we  ma;  fairtjr 
hope,  be  the  result. 

.Of  all  the  communications  elicited  b;  this  Conference,  none  ap- 
pears more  valuable  than  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hill  describing  the 
'result  of  his  personal  inquir;  Into  the  working  of  the  systuiD  recenti; 
Intr^ducetl  among  the  vonvii  ts  uf  Ireland  by  the  sagacious  and  enitr- 
Kctie  Director  of  Convict  Priauns,  Captain  Crofton,  under  tb«  er- 
Hgfatened  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant.  And 
•s  Ci4)tain  Crofton  has  himself  ju*t  issued  a  semi-official  acsoant  f>f 
"bU  proceedings,  and  m  another  report  of  them  has  just  appetred 
from  the  pen  of  the  Qev.Orb;  Shipie;,  to  which  we  hope  anm  |o 
give  a  separate  no^iee, — we  trust  that  the  iisu|j  of  tfai*  attempt  pitp- 
tieall;  to  solve  one  ef  our  bardeet  social  probljpnu  will  seott  te  luavn 
widel;  as  it  deaervi-s. 
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Ckptun  CrofioD,  convinced  tbat  tbe  majoritr  of  eonTieta  are 
Capable  of  reformation  ;  that  hope  and  enconragrment  are  essmtisl 
elements  in  any  reformatory  acheme ;  tbat  to  reform  criminala  ia  «C 
once  tbe  «iee^t,  the  most  mercirul,  and  the  raoit  economical  mmj  of 
dealing  vith  them ;  and  that  tn  cast  prisoners,  on  their  diicharg* 
from  gaol,  loose  upon  the  world  with  cosh  and  without  emplojmeat* 
is  to  undo,  or  at  least  to  risk,  the  whole  work  which  prison  autboritics 
have  been  labonring  to  eifi-ct — has  adopted  a  plan  of  which  two  feft- 
tares  are  salient  and  peculiar.  First,  he  passes  the  convietit  tbroogb 
a  jeriri  of  stages,  each  distinguished  from  its  predecessor  by  aome- 
wbat  milder  discipline  and  somewhat  more  extensive  privileges,  and 
promotion  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  of  which  ia  regulated  by  tbe 
industry  and  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner  ;  andi  aecauUy,  wbeo  be, 
the  prisoner,  becomes  eligible  for  a  ticket  of  leave,  he  ii  jdaeed  in  an 
intermediary  institution,  where  he  is  both  trained  for  self'tuaintenaiiee 
and  self-controj,  and  afforded  meaiia  of  provii^  Us  cqtacify  for  both. 
From  this  institution  he  is  sent  lortb  as  Soon  aa  ha  is  (ionsidered  At 
10  *<ga  alon^"  and  as  soon  ai  a  master  can  be  fovnd  villing  to  enK 
ploy  him,  or  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  enough  to  emigrate— if  desiroos 
of  doing  80.  After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  system,  Mr.  Hill 
continues : — 

■'Having  now  broogbt  under  your  notice  tbe  principal  features  of 
Irish  convict  treatment,  let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  reforma- 
tory ^inciples,  as  the  Board  has  succeeded  iu  reducing  tbem  ta 
practice. 

1st — A  most  remarkable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  bodily 
health  of  the  prisoners.  Tbe  mortality  in  1864  was  as  high  as  eigM 
per  cent. ;  in  1855,  it  was  under  five  per  cent. ;  and  in  1856  it  did 
not  quite  reach  two  per  cent. — a  diminution  which  tbe  medical 
ofllcers,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  difference  of  aeasons,  at- 
tribute mainly  to  the  change  of  system. 

2nd — The  quantity  of  labour  performed  hy  lhe  prisoners  isnearl/ 
three  timet  its  former  rnnonnt.  I  shall  add  a  table  in  my  appen^x* 
which  will  show  that  at  Lusk  tbe  labour  of  the  prisoners,  rating  their 
wages  at  a  lower  average  than  that  which  they  obtain  immediately  on 
their  discharge,  makes  the  establishment  entirety  self-supporting; 
paying,  in  addition  to  the  outlay  for  food  aad  cletbiti^,  anpte  intereat 
on  capital  wav  of  rent,  all  the  cost  of  repairs — tbat  of  the  services 
of  tbe  officers,  who  are  especlAlly  attached  to  it,  together  with  its 
proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of  tbe  Board,  int-loding  tbe  salaries 
of  the  Directors ;  and,  indeed,  all  charges  which  it  would  have  to 
encounter  if  it  were  a  private  institution. 

And  here  I  may  not  improperly  record  tbe  firm  persuasion  of  the 
Directors  tbat  the  succerb  of  their  enterprise  is,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cordial  sanction  which  thdr  measures  have 
received  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  his  high  office,  and  still  higher 
character,  have  nroD|;ht  an  irresistible  effect  in  conciliating  adverse 
prejudices,  and  in  winning  the  co-operation  of  all  classfs. 

Srd. — It  cannot  be  douhted  tbat  the  moral  character  of  the  pri- 
soners must  have  been  raised  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  poy- 
sical..  Indeed,  the  improvement  which  has  taken  jAmce  in  the  health 
of  the  iam^s  can  only  be  raferred  to  moral  cauua.    With  the  ei^ 
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ception  of  Lw-k  no  ww  station  has  been  ftdctad,  nor  hu  any  old 
itation  been  abandoned.  The  nnmber  of  pDoishnieota  bas  mpid^v 
decreased,  while  the  gratoitiei  ^Itiwed  bjr  Oovemment  as  rewards 
are  not  on  tiie  whole,  greater  than  they  were  before,  though  die* 
tributed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

Under  these  conditions  tbe  three-fold  amount  of  labour  to  which  I 
have  adverted  most  be  considered  a  moml  result,  i^guiuff  most  for- 
cibly the  genuineness  and  the  pennaoeiicy  of  the  reformntion  effected. 

4th. — Jtly  hearers  will  not  be  surpriaed  to  find  that  the  result*  to 
which  I  have  called  their  attention  have  produced  another  coniie- 
quence  of  the  highest  value.  7%e  demand  by  employerMfur  the  tervieei 
of  diicharged  prisoners  now  exceeds  the  supply.  As  this  fact  is  a  cru- 
cial lest  by  which  the  whole  system  must  staud  or  fall,  I  spared  no 
pains  to  verify  the  utatemeot  which  I  have  made. 

It  may  seem  but  an  ungracious  return  to  Captain  Orofton,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  to  Mr.  Lentaigne  and  Captain  Whittf, 
his  colleagues,  who  have,  I  am  proud  to  say,  Bdmilted  me  to  their 
friendship — that  I,  without  their  knowledge,  and  through  indepen- 
dent channels,  should  institute  an  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing any  error  into  which  they  might  bare  fallen,  from  a  natural  bias 
towards  a  work  of  their  own  heads  and  hearts.  1  hope  my  frienda 
will  forgive  the  step  which  I  have  lakeo,  when  they  learn;  as  th^ 
will  now  do  from  my  lips,  how  fully  the  accuracy  of  their  repreua- 
tations  hai  been  corroborated  by  the  iacts  thus  aicertuned. 

The  average  xsi  w^^  which  these  men  can  command  is  not  less 
than  ten  shillings  per  week.  Many,  however,  partly  in  the  hopes  of 
earning  a  better  remuneration  abroad,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  again  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  crime  by  their  old  compauioni, 
use  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  tbe  fund  accumulated  during  their 
long  imprisonment,  to  emigrate  ;  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  Canada. 

As  the  Board,  through  it»  ofBcers,  takes  meaburea  to  keep  dis- 
chai^d  prisoners  in  view  to  the  best  of  its  power,  the  conduct  of 
many  of  them  is  known,  and  of  by  far  the  greater  number  it  is  known 
to  be  good.  Those  nho  depart  on  tickets  of  leave  are  bound,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  that  licence,  to  report  themselves  monthly  to  the 
police  of  tbe  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  thus  they  are  held 
under  more  complete  eupervisiun  than  the  others.  In  the  appendix 
I  shall  give  an  account,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  on  actual  infor- 
mation, and  without  resorting  to  mere  ei>timat^  which  will  throw 
some  light,  though  an  imperfect  one,  upon  the  snccess  of  the  new 
system,  so  ikr  as  it  can  be  displaced  by  figure*.  Captain  Grofton, 
while  he  candidly  avows  his  inuiility  to  frame  astatistical  table  whidi 
woold  deserve  confidence,  yet,  combining  tbe  information  which  ha 
has  collected  with  his  general  experience,  assures  me  that  he  should 
be  much  disappointed  to  find,  if  the  precise  truth  could  he  known, 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  discharged  since  the  new  treatment 
commenced  had  returned  to  evil  courses.  And,  for  mysvlf,  1  should 
consider  his  opinion  so  formed  as  worthy  of  reliance — not  implioit 
reliance,  for  that  he  would  not  ask — and  yet  I  feel  persuaded  that 
the  chances  of  any  material  errors  are  very  few. 

Thus  then,  in  my  humUe  judgment,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Irisb  Convict  Prisons  have  practically  solred  tiie  problem  which  faaa 
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•o  lonp  p»rp1ez«d  Aor  Gof ernintnt  ami  our  L«gi«Iatur«~  Wkai  aM( 
wg  do  talk  uurvummctt  f  Tb«  retnlU  of  thfilv  great  txperimMl 
•wer  thm — Kwp  jvar  privewips  uoder  umiA  and  ealigntcwd  4mA- 
pline  nntil  thsjr  Bra  reformH— Iceep  Amb  for  j9w  own  lalw  wd  Ar 
theiri.  The  vast  majority  of  all  who  mter  yuir  priiooaaa  erimiiuts 
oMi  be  MOt  badi  Into  tin  world,  aftsp  no  unrHaonaUe  term  oi 
probation,  heaeil  nes  and  naeAd  cntiwM*  Let  the  aaiaU  auiHiritj 
remwn,  and  If  death  arrive  befepe  BeftirmatioDt  leb  them  renaia  lor 
Kfe." 

The  seveiitli  oniuion  is  from  the  Ghbe  of  NDveiqber  7th, 

mi 

We  have  before  ne  a  paper  bearing  the  signature  of  Oaptais 
Grofton,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  Irish  Oonvict  Priieniit  and  the 
title  of*  Memoranda  Relative  Co  the  Intermediate  Convict  PriKons 
In  Ireland.'  It  is  a  paper  of  k^reot  interert'^^d  not  the  leM  ao,  that 
the  interest  is  eoaeentrated  within  sixteen  p^ea.  Upon  the  same  &ub- 
jeot,  an  Oxford  voonf  gentlemau  (we  ho^  he  Is  young)  has  eontrivcd 
to  spin  himedf  out  over  lAO  pagiea,  in  a  pamphlet  sfiectedtj  en- 
titled '  The  Porgator;r  of  Prleonere,'  apd  crannied  with  aich  a  far- 
rago of  prolix  pnerilitles,  as  we  sbeald  have  thought  it  required 
forty  '  deacons  of  the  diocese  of  Oxfbrd,'  instead  of  one,  to  overlay 
the  statement  of  a  plain  matter  withal.  Ov  *  deaooa'  telU  us  that 
*  the  title  of  the  feUewlnv  pages  not  adopted  without  mndx 
prayer,  without  maeh  oonHderation.'  If  ha  bad  prayed  or  oonffder- 
ed  a  little  longer,  he  might  perhaps  have  thought  better  ^lanl  tbt 
'  propriety  of  garbling  and  mtt^noting  a  passage  of  the  Litaay  by  wnf 

■  of  motto,  and  Rme&ring  all  over  with  OsoDian>0atheliQ  nnetioB  a 
sober  practical  undertaking.  '  O'est  trop  pommade  1'  The  only  good 
things  in  this  Oxford  man  e  pamphlet  are  his  eitatinns  or  cribs  from 
Captain  Orofton.  The  rest  is  most  anbidow  and  most  empty  ver- 
biage. Taking  as  our  text  therefore  the  first  cited  *  M<|nor»Qdiw' 
we  begin  by  stating  the  general  object  for  whioh  intermediate  OOD- 
vlot  prisons  (as  they  are  nere  termed)  were  tbnnded.    *Th«  gre«t 

'difficulty,'  truly  observes  the  originator  and  dtrttctor  of  the  experl- 
mmt  in  Ireland,  *  with  which  discharged  prisoners  have  to  contend 

•  is  the  want  of  employment  i  and  so  long  as  this  diffiealty  exists,  90 

■  lonf^  will  the  criminal  popalation,  reformed  and  unrcformcd,  remaip 
a  difrtioet  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  so  long  will  their  absorp- 
tion be  a  matter  of  imposelbility.    The  pn)posed  stage  of  reformar 

'tory  treatment  plaees  a  prisoner  where  the  public  will  hare  ao  Off 
-portnnitf  of  judging  of  his  reformation,  of  his  induatrioua  habitf, 
and  of  his  general  ^uess  for  employment.   I  firmly  betteve  tlwt  it 
need*  but  eatlsftetory  evidence  of  this  fact  to  bring  tt^ther  tlw  vn- 

•  ptoyer,  and  those  meriting  and  seeking  •nployment.'  Tfau  experi- 
ment has  been  going  on  in  Irelend  for  the  last  eightftn  montbk  m 
four  di£F<prent  prisons.    Daring  that  period,  '  l,067  eonvieU  haep 

'  beep  launcfied  into  the  world  to  teet  the  value  of  a  nystem  of  prisoa 
-'diSGipliiie  founded  upon  tbe  individualiMUou  of  every  convict.  Thin 
number  is  large  for  -good  or  for  evil  t  and  it  is  high  time  to  inquirr 
•whether  tbe  praeUeat  results  of  such  treatment  aee  adequate  to  the 
•'  Mnetmt  oflaboar  and  of  anxiety  whieh  have  been  beatovad  upon  th^ 
subject.'  We  must  refer  to  the  *  Memorandii'  for  the  details,  which 
appear  to  ni  Mtiafaetorily  to  answer  that  qoeation,  *  The  snj^Kiaed 
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*  has  beeo  nn  the  fcote  vf  rxp«nM.  Thin  ia  new  showo  to  ha  erro- 
iHJous  ;  on  the  oontrarj,  thme  rvtultt  have  been  obtuned  with  a  de- 
fircasedezp«Dditure»'  Om  wj  inkportaot  practical  axpodieat  tor 
MODOmicM  emfrfojaieDt  of  oonvkt  UJooitr  i»  the  •vbfttitutian  of 
oovedbla  iroa  hnti.  boldUw  fiO  ooBvict4  eub*  tnd  which  cw  b«  trails 
«iortod»  at  a  triftng  coa^  tram  one  <oene  of  ojwratioM  to  anothor, 
for  thow  permanent  prim  buildii^  wbieh  it  has  bitberto  boea 
thought  a«c*Mfti7  to  ecBStruot  vbere  oonvlct*  «ero  to  be  employed 
on  puWc  w«tl(9.  Snob  eosClj  eoutmcUons  Mceiiaariljr  liadted  the 
number  and  nature  of  such' works.  But  on  the  system  here  pn>> 
posed  for  the  useful  employ  meat  of  con  victa  id  the  intermedUte  stage  b^ 
tween  peoal  coafi&ement  and  perfoot  freedom*  we  agree  with  Captaiq 
CroftoD  that  th»  public*  ss  well  as  tBdividnsls*  ma;  derive  advanli^ 
from  that  employment.  There  are  always  ^iogs  admittedly  desire 
able  to  be  dDne»bufc  which,  not  being  of  a  nature  to  makr  irame- 
4iste  (Vofitable  retoriu,  will  always  he  postponed*  OQ  the  soore^f 
.«iptnse,  till  a  more  convcoisnt  season,  unless  there  is  some  ui^eot 
auxiliary  motive  for  doing  them.  The  urgeooy  lusre  is  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  which  at  present  exists  betwoen  prison  labour  and 
.free  labour,  so  that  ^e  apparently  reformed  oonviet  sbal)  bo  helped 
over  that  difficult  transition.  •  The  undefended  state  of  the  coasts 
.of  Great  Britain  and  Irvluid/  suggests  Captun  CrofUw,  'at  the  pre- 
sent moment*  seems  peculiarly  iDviliog  to  the  trial  of  a  system  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  moriJly,  soeiall/,  and  economically  benefiual 
The  labour  is  especially  swtmUo  to  convicts ;  and  under  the  direo- 
.tion  of  sappers,  would  be  skitfnlly  exeouted.*  The  vital  principles 
of  this  intermediate  system  are*  fintly*  that  it  restores  free  agenoy 
lo  the  couTiot.  in  such  measure  as  to  test  his  fitnese  for  honest  em^ 
ployment,  as  it  never  can  he  tested  within  the  four  walls  and  tinder 
the  iron  rules  of  an  ordinary  prison.  It  is  the  voluntary  sequel  and 
completion  of  a  previoosly  eompulsory  course  of  penal  discipline. 
No  punishmentM  are  ever  inflicted  in  this  intermediate  state  of  pro- 
bation ;  or  rather  the  sole  puoishraent  is  to  be  recognised  to  the  or- 
dinary prison.  Only  26  out  of  1,300  have  been  so  recognised  for 
misconduct— six  have  been  so  removed  at  their  own  request — in  con- 
sideration of  an  objection  they  had  to  steady  labour  and  steady  coiv 
duct.  The  second  essential  principle  of  the  system  u  bringing  r^ 
formed  convicts  in  honest  contact  with  the  public*  and  into  fair 
prospects  of  finding  and  keeping  individual  employment.  Hitherto 
even  wlien  discharged  convicts  found  employment,  they  were  gene- 
rally liable  to  lose  it  again,  on  any  chance  discovery  of  their  peoal 
imtecedenta.  'Derrick  may  do  very  well,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  as 
long  as  he  can  outrun  his  charaetor*  bat  the  moment  his  eharaeter 
gets  up  with  bimj  it  is  all  over.'  Surely  Sam's  subsequent  judgment 
of  the  some  fenoa  is  aptly  applicable  to  the  effect  of  the  reformation 
testing  praoess  before  ue.  •  Derrick  has  now  got  a  diaraoter  tbM 
he  need  not  run  away  from.*  The  object  in  view  Is  to  enable  eon- 
yicts,  before  their  Amd  disdiarge,  to  get  a  chrnoter  that  they  need 
not  run  away  from.  It  is  not  dissembled  in  this  reform  scheme— 
and  if  it  were*  weahowldnot  phwe  the  di^tost  reUaaeeen  it-*dMt 
a  certain  per-centsge  of  prisoners  must  be  regarded*  humanly 
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•peaking,  aa  inrorrigible.  '  These  pritoDen,'  says  Captain  Crofton, 
'  are  for  the  most  part,  enaWj  distingaiahable  at  so  early  portion  of 
their  prison  career ;  and  as  theircondnct  approximates  to  that  of  lu- 
natics (to  the  detriment  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  to  the  danger  of  the 
officers,)  so  should  their  treatment  be  special  and  severe ;  they  should 
be  located  in  special  prisons,  be  guarded  by  special  officm,  be 
placed  at  special  labour.  Oaptain  Orof^on  belicTes  *  that  the 
transmission  of  such  prisoners  to  a  colony  is  as  unsound  in  principle 
ta  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  practice  j  and  that  by  a  apeeial  treat- 
ment, firmly  administered,  this  dais  of  eriminals  may  lie  rendered 
harmless  in  our  own  prisons,  and  may  be  rendered  comparatiTely  in- 
noxioua  on  discharge.*  The  Act  of  l8Si7  en^lee  mitMces  of  penal 
servitude  to  be  earned  out  in  such  oolonies  (as  Western  Australia) 
still  willing  to  receive  convicts,  and  the  reoent  instructions  fVom  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  the  roinimnm  periods  of  detention  direct  that 
eonvicts  shall  be  el^blc  for  removal  to  a  colony  at  the  expiration  oC 
one  half  of  their  sentences.  According  to  the  system  now  bvfore  us^ 
removal  to  the  colonies  may  be  regarded  aa  a  parallel  process  with 
removal  from  ordinary  to  Intermediate  Prisons  at  h'^me.  ft  is  a 
process  therefore  properly  applicable  only  to  reclaimabte  and  well 
conducted  convicts  ;  and  we  agree  with  Captain  Crofton  that  a  simi- 
lar term  of  moral  apprenticeship  and  voluntary  or  semi-Toluotarr 
probation  should  precede  their  fiiU  discharge  in  a  colony  as  (accord- 
ing to  the  system  before  ui)  it  would  at  home.  The  sort  of  men 
treated  as  good  enough  for  Western  Australia  should  only  be  the 
-sort  treated  as  good  enoagh  for  home  employment.  Colonial  like 
home  employers  of  labour  thonld  be  induced  (neither  can  be  com- 
pelled) to  receive  prisoners  whose  reform  has  been  tested  by  such  an 
utermediate  proeew  as  set  forth  in  the  *  Memoranda*  before  ui 
agun  into  the  ranks  of  honest  industry  and  reliable  service. 

The  eighth  opiniou  is  from  TAe  Leeds  Menury  of  November 
18&7. 

REFORMATION  OF  CONVICTS. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  is  nbw 
■engaged  in  sn  experiment  which  ought  to  arouse  deep  interest  here, 
and  in  the  success  of  which  every  member  of  the  community,  crimi- 
nal or  non-criminal,  is  interested.  When  the  ticki;t<of'leave  system 
was  introduced  into  the  sister  country,  the  Board  of  Directors  felt 
that  to  turn  a  convict  loose  upon  the  world  before  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence,  and  with  no  other  evidence  of  reformation  than  that 
which  he  had  given  in  the  osnil  routine  of  prison  life,  waa  cruel  to 
the  convint  aud  uaju^t  to  the  public  He  might,  indeed,  be  truly 
reformed,  but  the  only  proof  which  he  was  aicAf  to  offer  of  the  fact 
halted  short,  very  far  short,  of  demonstration,  fur  his  newly  ao- 
qnired  virtue  had  nevw  been  put  to  any  convincing  test  within  the 
prison  walls.  How  eotdd  aocb  a  man  hope  to  obtain  em[doyment,  or 
even  to  keep  himself  from  starvation  if  In  remained  honnt  7  On  tin 
otbor  faan^  if  the  convict  was  not  truly  reformed,  tiim  might  in- 
lUcd  be  no  eniel^  to  liim  in  handing  him  a  tieket^oMeave*  but 
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tberv  wu  a  grtAt  injustice  to  the  pnUici  who  were  thas  again  ex- 
posed to  bit  depredations  tone;  before  the  time  originally  allotted 
ibr  hia  confinement  bud  eipired  Between  the  two  cla^xes  of  re- 
formed Mid  Don-reformed  convirts,  moreover,  there  will  always 
stand  a  very  numerous  class  of  men  who  being  in  prison,  feeling 
acutely  the  conse<{uence8  of  their  past  folly,  with  all  temptation 
carefully  placed  out  of  their  reach,  and  easily  impressible  alike  for 
good  or  evil,  will  present  every  appearance  of  having  undergone  a 
thorough  reformation  both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  but  on  their 
diMharge  will  at  once  relapse  into  vice,  the  little  strength  of  will 
wbich  Utey  ever  bad  having  been  altogether  destroyed  by  the  neces- 
sary inflexible  rigiditj  ot  ordinary  prison  discipline.  To  discharge 
sDcn  men  on  tickett^f-leava  after  nndtrgoing  that  discipHoe  alone, 
U  jnst  to  invest  them  a  few  months  or  years  earlier  with  tbe  power 
of  ^rain  becoming  a  pest  to  themselves  aud  to  otfaers. 

With  these  consioerations  in  view,  the  Board  set  itself  to  devise  ' 
a  system  whiob  should  at  once  work  out  and  test  the  reformation  of 
the  convict.  The  first  object  to  be  attained  was  to  secure  a  real 
diange  in  the  tiioughts  and  feelings  of  tbe  criminal ;  the  next  was  to 
corroborate  and  fortify  this  new  state  of  mind,  and  to  make  it 
habitual ;  and  tbe  last  was  to  satisfy  tbe  public  that  the  change  had 
taken  place,  and  that  there  was  of  all  events  a  strong  probability  of 
its  permanence.  Tbe  change  might  be  real,  and  it  mi^'ht  last  so 
long  as  the  prisoner  remained  in  gaol,  but  if  it  bad  nut  become  in 
some  measure  habitual,  so  as  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  outside 
world,  then  the  released  convict  would  return  to  society  merely  to 
harass  and  annoy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however  real  and  perma- 
nent  might  have  been  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  he  would  be 
thrown  homeless  and  friendless  upon  the  world  on  bis  discharge, 
unless  tbe  public  could  be  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  resolved  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  for  securing  these  objects  is  80  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  apparently  so  obvions,  that  many  nersons  will  be 
inclined  to  say—'*  Oh !  is  that  all  ?  Dear  me  I  could  have  devined 
as  good  a  scheme  myself."  Perhaps  so,  but  then  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  belongs  the  honour  not  merely 
of  devising  bnt  of  carrying  out  this  tcheme  with  a  heartiness  and 
good  will  which  dsmrve,  and  which  we  trust  will  command  success. 

As  soon  as  the  convict,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence,  is  placed  at 
tbe  duposal  of  tbe  Board  he  is  subjected  to  a  coarse  of  confinement 
upon  the  separate  system:— tbe  men  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  the 
women  for  four  months.  In  this  preliminary  stage  two  objects  are 
sought  to  be  attained.  In  any  wise  system  of  prison  discipline  pun- 
ishineot  proper  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  convict  has  by  hii  ct  iiiie 
incurred  a  debt  to  society,  and  that  debt  he  must  pay  by  undergoing 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering.  Perhaps  no  greater  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  upon  him  than  these  months  of  solitary  confine, 
ment.  Whether  they  conduce  to  his  reformation  or  not,  the  society 
wbich  he  has  outr^ed  may  at  all  events  at  their  termination  regard 
the  debt  due  to  it  as  discharged.  But  although  this  period  is  to 
b«  comidered  mainly  as  one  of  puuisbment,  aud  with  tbi»  object 
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tiearl;  ever^r  ilejcri|)tiaii  manual  lalwur  u  dMied  lo  the  aSemi&t^ 
and  be  is  nequcktered  tVom  the  Bocict^  nf  Jtis  faUow  pruonent  Am 
chaplain  and  the  scheolmaster  have  frM  aoceaalo  his  eell.  £iidcB^ 
voura  are  made  to  arouse  and  sfekoulate  hU  mentaJ  bod  varal  haial* 
ties,  and  in  additiun  to  tbe  ieatrDetien  tbua  HBfMied  lam*  km 
otherwise  aoUtarj  lUe  afibrdi  iiim  Aill  Idtouve  fiir  aatiiUtm^  va  thm 
course  of  faif  Mat  career.  Hia  neditatiaM  nuij  aat  be  vrrf  (tw- 
found,  1)ut  hu  mind  muit  lie  strAiigd;  conatitated  if  M  eowe  lao- 
ment  during  thoae  loi^,  aolitary  moBths,  it  d«e«  sot  catoh  a  giinpae 
«»f  th«  conaection  between  crime  a«d  auffering— JbeMrMM  virtoe  aad 
bappinesH.  It  ii  not  aU  imponiible  that  the  time  iko»  i^uAmmf 
huse  resulted  in  the  xefformauoa  of  tke  «dFeader«  but  «*  yit  m  teat 
has  lieen  applied  hy  wbicfa  to  iiiwlge  «f  itt  reali^  and  yrmaneaee. 
At  the  close  of  the  nine  montos,  ii«ve*er«  the  raaie  eo»viet  is  plurd 
in  what  is  verjr  appropriatelj  atjrjed  an  Intermediate  EatabUsb* 
ment»"  which  resembks  a  Reforaatary  School  £ar  Aduka,  and  is*  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  half-«ay  bouse -between  the  priaea  and  the  woiid. 
Here  the  prisooer  hecomes  again  half  a  free  nan.  He  wonlu  as 
company  with  his  fellows,  he  is  not  Onfirequeatly  alloved  to  mm 
unguarded  bejond  the  walls  of  the  ioetitation«  and  as  the  Toward  of 
his  indusb-y  he  Teceives  a  small  amount  of  money,  -wfaicb  heJa  al- 
Joved  to  spend  as  be  likes.  Thus  has  the  prisoiMr  aa  amtortmBi^ 
of  making  himself^a  character,  and,  what  is  stiM  better,  at  ppoviBg' 
to  the  world  that  be  has  one  before  be  is  releaaad.  TiieconseqDMBea 
is,  that  the  dtrmand  for  discharged  convicts  among  Iriih  aai|H«jan 
of  labour  exceeds  the  auwly,  and  that  lo  £at  <r«m  the  ticket-ot 
leave  man  being  a  nuisance,  be  is  foutivelj  wnsidered  aa  »  nla^da 
acquisition.  He  lias  iewtred  to  remt  leo^iltitMa  mod  to  form  habiti 
of  steadjr  labour,  and  Although  tb«M  ouaUfieatiuna  hava  ban  ac- 
quired in  the  coutbs  of  bis  canvict  link  tiwjr  are  oat  tha  lata  m 
demand. 

The  result  of  the  system  which  we  have  Huu  very  fariefly  sketched 
ts  summed  up  as  follows  in  a  pamphlet,*  fron  the  theological  views 
of  which  we  entirely  dissent,  but  oi  whidi  we  cm  hardy  aoBciantly 
admire  the  aeal  and  ability : — 

"  For  a  period  of  twenty  months  has  this  system  been  adt^rtcd  ia 
h-ish  prisons.  During  this  time  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hnn* 
dred  criminals  have  been  bought  under  its  ioflneoce.  Of  this  nnm* 
ber  upwards  of  one  thDuaaud  har«  paaaed  theough  the  prescribed 
course  of  discipline;  the  remunder  aee  still  uudw  probation.  Of 
the  thou>aDdt  opwardn  of  live  hundred  luasoDeca  have  received  abao> 
lute  discharge,  and  between  nve  aad  dx  hundred  bava  reeeaved 
tickets  of  license.  Of  .the  latter,  under  the  strictett  aupenrimoB, 
under  the  most  stringent  .rules,  and  far  tim  aligfatcst  hiiili  of  -pri» 
vilegea,  onlv  in  round  numbas  thvae  f«e  «eBL  ikanred»aBd-ta-ba 
revoked  their  license." 


'*  **The  Purgatory  of  Prisoners:  or  an  intermediate /Stage  ha* 
tween  the  Prison  and  the  Piihlicj  .being  some.accouot  of  tha  prad»- 
eal  working  of  the  new  system  of  peniu  reformation  iatrodiwed.l^ 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland.   By  tlk* 
Orby  Shipley,  BS.A.'*  'London:  Joseph  Maatef». 
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!rhw  ta  a  thoughtful,  cafeAil,  und  moet  interesting  account  of  sq 
•ttcmpt  vhicb,  neJtt  to  the  institution  of  UefcMrmatory  Schools^ 
may  be  Mfelj  called  the  most  successful  experiment  of  social  refor. 
men  4n  our  own  tWty.  between  "Mr.  CarlyW  on  the  one  band  vin- 
dictively denounoitag  "  ScoutidreliMn"  and  {voposing  to  shoot  it 
down,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  narrownei>s  of  me  gulf  which 
separates  Scoun^reUhm  from  our  average  homanitj, — and  the 
JiuspitalSchooi  of  criminal  reform  on  the  other  band,  which  re- 
garns  crime  as  a  mere  disease  to  be  pitied,  teaderlv  treated,  allevi- 
ated, and,  if  possible,  cured  by  medicines  and  applicuUons  as  little 
disagreeable  as  posiiihlet — the  ajistem  adopted  by  Captain  Croftun  in 
bis  experiment  on  Irish  Gcmvlct  Prisons,  and  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Shipley's  pamphlet  which  explains  that  s^v^temi  steers  a  true  middle 
course.  And  that  course  lias  been  crowned  wllh  a  remarkable  suo> 
jcess,  which  shows  at  once  that  the  "scoundrels"  of  st)ciety  are  after 
all  but  perverted  (often  very  sfightl^  pervertec^  men,  and  jet  that 
th^  are  men  fully  cvuscious  of  their  criminality,  often  anxious  to 
expiate  it,  and  easily  tauf^ht  to  respect  ihe  law  of  justice  they  have 
violated  when  Aey  see  it  strictly  enforced  Jiir  as  well  as  agaittsi 
themselves.  We  fulbr  belieie  the  method  adopted  by  Gaptain 
Groflon  in  the  Irish  Cfonvict  Prisons  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  social  problem  of  the  day.  In  a  leading  article  last 
week  we  explained  the  outline  of  Captain  Crofton's  scheme.  VTe 
will  now,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shipley's  excellent  book,  fill  in  a  few  of 
the  detail!!,  and  point  out  how  completely  the  method  as  a  whole 
seems  applicable  to  our  English  prisons. 

First,  Dowever,  we  may  say  a  single  word  on  the  book  itself  and 
its  style.  It  ih  vigorously,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  eagerly 
written,  with  a  single  view  to  its  object.  It  has,  to  a  certaiD  extent, 
Ihe  tone  of  an  ecclesiastical  school  with  which  we  have  little  empa- 
thy ;  but  the  religious  spirit  is  both  decn  and  healthy,  and  if 
taken  apart  from  what  seems  to  us  the  slightly  technical  ecclcsias- 
tioisin  of  the  pampblet,  which,  for  example*  renders  the  author  shy 
.of  using  eithc'r  the  word  or  the  thought  *'  Protestant'"  in  any  con- 
nection with  the  Knglish  Church,  it  will  awaketa  genuine  sympathy 
m  men  of  all  schools.  We  hope  the  allusive  Pus^yism  of  a  few  pa- 
renthetical sentences  will  not  prevent  men  of  very  different  Churoh 
{urinctples  from  studying  this  most  valuable  aoemint  of  a  most  valu- 
able experknent. . 

Gaptain  Crofton's  sch«m6  for  convicts  aasatnei  a  sentence  of  tft 
Uvt  four  years'  penal  servitude,  without  which  no  sufficient  time 
wonld  he  allowed  lor  the  trial  of  his  method.  Bach  prisoner  is  6rst 
wkyscted  to  a  D)ae*^menths'  solitary  imprisonoieat,  in  order  to  mark 
atroiwly  at  firat  theipeoal  character  of  the  discipline.  It  is  found, 
.too,  uiat,  for  this  limited  period,  solitude  has  a  softening  influence 
on  the  mind.  Much  crime  arises  from  the  hurry  of  worldiy  exoite> 
Jnent  and  passion.    A  criminal  who  is  forced  toloolc  at  hia  inmost 
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mind  and  Ms  past  life,  in,  after  theiabsidenre  of  the  first  scIf-iriDj  soon 
•elf-rohvicted  ;  and  that  he  should  be  8elf-con»icted  is  rare  to  secure 
bis  respect  for  the  operation  i>f  the  law  in  the  execution  of  the  pen- 
alty be  baa  incurred.  Mr.  Shtple;  trulv  remarks  that  tbis  Htep  is 
far  harder  with  the  Irish  than  witb  almost  any  cUus  of  prisoners. 
The  Celtic  race  has  no  inherent  reverence  for  law.  It  is  impnlsire 
and  Unless  in  its  higher  fcrms.  In  its  lowest,  it  almost  hatea  Uw. 
The  great  tendency  of  the  system  adopted  by  Captain  Crofton,  i»  to 
make  the  prisoners  feel,  al^er  this  first  stage  of  their  penalty,  that 
law  is  notwbolljr  agiHiut  tbem  ;  that  it  »n  protect  them  in  pririlegea 
of  their  own  as  well  as  restrain  tbem  from  the  Iveach  of  otbm* 
privileges ;  that  there  is  a  dde  of  it  favoarahle  to  tbem,  as  weil  as  m 
tide  of  it  hoKtile  to  tbem.  This  is  managed  by  a  classifieatfon  of  ibe 
prisoners  after  the  first  nine  months  of  sotitarj  life.  The  probation 
or  lowest  class,  includes  those  only  who  hare  bebafed  ill  in  the 
solitary  cell,  or  those  whose  health  did  not  permit  them  to  complete 
their  time  there.  Others  are  put  into  the  class  called  ^e  (Atrtf, 
from  which  the/  mast  rise  through  the  second  and  first  classen  before 
they  can  in  any  case  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  intermediate  estoblish- 
ments,  where  freedom  is  partially  and  tentatively  restored  to  them. 
This  rise  they  may  hasten  or  retard  by  th«;ir  own  conduct.  The 
tninimum  period  in  the  third  class  (for  an  exemplary  convict)  is  two 
iQontbs,_iD  the  second,  six  months, — and  in  the  firnt,  a  year, — 
so  that,  including  the  nine  months  of  solitary  confinement,  no  man 
can  be  free  of  the  ptUom,  proper,  and  admitted  into  the  intermediate 
establishments  within  two  years  and  five  months,  nor  nmially  in  so 
sliort  a  time.  The  system  of  promotion  fi*am  class  to  class  depends 
on  the  convict's  behaviour  in  three  respects — his  amenability  to 
authority  as  a  prisoner,  his  diti^nee  asascbolar  in  the  prison  sebool, 
and  his  industry  as  a  mecbanio  m  ^e  trade  he  is  taught*  He  is  cha- 
racterised monthly ;  and  only  those  who  during  every  month  receire 
the  highest  character  in  every  respect  are  eligible  for  the  inters 
mediate  establisbmenta  in  the  time  mentioned.  The  eondnct  and 
industry  mu-ks  by  which  the  exact  ftage  of  the  prisoner's  career  it 
denoted,  are  worn  on  his  sleeve ;  and  any  breach  of  iHiwipline,  secures 
his  degradation,  i.e.,  the  loss  of  the  marks  he  has  acquired  up  to 
this  point.  How  strong!/  tliia  emulative  influence  acts  apon  the 
Irish  convict'i  mind,  we  learn  firom  Uie  evidence  of  one  of  the  chap- 
lains, who  says: — 

"  The  badges  or  marks  pointing  out  the  progress  he  has  made  on 
the  road  to  liberty,  encourage  hm  aspirntions  for  the  same.  The 
denial  of  them  sensibly  reminds  him  of  his  retrogression  from  the 
goal.  Tjxcitcinent,  sametime$  amauntag  ta  fury,  which  I  have  seen 
prisoners  manifest  when  btript  t<f  theye  badges,  I  would  boldly  in- 
stance, as  so  many  genuine  manifestations  of  th«se  emblems  of  ap- 
proaching liberty-." 

This  is  very  remarkable,  and  indicates  we  think  one  of  the  diffin^ 
ences  betwsen  the  Irish  and  Knglish  criminals.  The  former  are 
more  1awtei>s,  but  also  more  impressible.  We  doubt  if  the  stimnlas 
of  hope  and  emulation  would  act  so  powerfully  on  the  Knglish  con- 
vict ;  though  we  should  expect  that  fewer  of  them  would  retrograde 
wbu  had  oQce  given  promise  of  amendment. 
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19o  prisonsrs,  then,  are  traiuferreil  to  the  intermediate  eatabliab- 
amiti  within  two  years  and  five  months — few  so  soon.  If  a  man's 
Mtttmoe  of  peaal  servitude  is  to  ran  for  seven  years,  he  would  not 
be  admitted  there  till  he  had  passed  four  years  in  the  ordinary 
prison,  and  thm  wonid  be  required,  even  though  exemplary  in 
conduct,  to  pass  me  year  and  three  niontbs  more  In  the  interme- 
diata  stage  before  a  release  on  licence  could  be  accorded.  Again,  m 
man  sentenced  for  ten  years  would  be  required  to  pass  six  yeara 
in  the  ordinary  jviaons,  and  one  ^ear  and  six  months  in  the  inter> 
mediate  establishments,  before  any  licence  could  be  accorded.  Before 
quitting  Captain  CrofWn's  ordiHary-pnxvn  system,  we  mast  quote 
ue  report  of  [»-ison  discipline  at  Philipstown,  one  of  the  ordinary 

Erisons,  in  1855,  and  1850,  to  show  how  remarkably  the  uew  system 
as  operated  to  diminish  the  violence  and  ill-conduct  of  the 
prisoners ;~ 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  daily  average  in  1656  was 
greater  by  thirty-five  prisoners  than  in  1 855. 

In  1855  In  1836. 

Attempts  to  break  prison    ...      6    — 

Mutinous  conduct     ...       ...     64    ...       ...  1 

Assaults  on  prison  officers   ...       7    <■•       •••  1 

Malicious  accusation  of  ditto        I    1 

Assaults  on  prisoners         ...     15    21 

Theft    52   15 

Insubordination   '  79    35 

Disobedience  and  insolence  ...     85    85 

Disorderly  conduct   172    40 

Breach  of  prison  rules  (slight 
offences)    294    80 

Total    775    285 

To  the  number  285  must  be  added  an  item  unknown  to  the  report 
of  1655,  idleness,  &c.,  20,  making  a  gross  total  of  305  dtfanlters. 

The  intermediate  stage  between  prison-life  and  freedom  s  passed 
at  fimithfield  in  Dublin,  an  establisliment  intended  for  tradesmen; 
at  Lusk,  a  colony  meant  for  agricultural  training,  which  is  a  rural 
appendue  to  Smithfield ;  and  at  Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle  on 
each  situ  of  Cork  Harbour,  places  meant  for  men  empluyed  on 
public  works.  The  object  is  to  give  enough  freedom,  and  even 
enough  exposure  to  teniptation,  to  try  the  streoffth  of  the  prisoner, 
while  an  effectual  check  is  still  kept  on  his  conduct,  and  the  influ- 
ences around  him  still  tend  to  keep  him  steady.  All  criminal  cos> 
tnme  is  removed,  and  the  men  dressed  like  ordinary  workmen.  They 
are  despatched  in  turn  on  errands  of  tradesmen's  duty  and  errands 
of  trust  into  the  town  and  neighbouring  country.  The  slightest 
violation  of  their  trust  and  the  slightest  breach  of  discipline  remits 
them  at  once  to  the  old  prison  life.  They  are  allowed  to  earn  as 
much  as  3s.  6d.  a  week  during  this  stage  of  their  career,  against  the 
time  of  release,  and  a  portion  of  this  sum  they  are  permitted  to  re* 
ceive  at  once,  in  order  to  give  tbem  an  opportunity  of  exercise  in  the 
m 
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balut  of  frtigalitjr  and  i^f-^enial.  Aai  there  are  many  fmob  Ait 
this  edoeation  m  Mlf-TPttnunt  it  not  hiat.  Captain  Oroftm  trlls  « 
tbat  no  inatftoee  it  known  of  a  convict  trusted  oat  on  connancloB 

vitii  the  money  of  his  brotber  prisoners— often  as  much  aa  a  pound, 
who  ha«  applied  it  disbonestl;,  or  even  in^ired  his  felIow>cooTicts 
«ith  distrust.  The  trust  reposed  in  them  is  felt  as  an  bonaor,  and 
as  an  honour  it  is  futhfully  respected.  Here  again  we  doubt 
whether  Engli&h  convicts  would  be  so  impressible :  honesty  thej 
would  iearn  perhaps  more  rapidly ; — but  the  binding  power  of 
honour,  of  the  parole,  is  more  likely  to  catch  hold  of  the  freneroas 
and  impulsive  nature  of  the  Irish.  We  Must  extract  Mr.  SfaiplfT'i 
Tery  interesting  account  of  the  education  given  at  the  intermediale 
UtaMishinentt  fimitbfield. 

K  duration  is  a  suliject  by  no  means  neglected  at  these  interme. 
diate  inBtitutions.  Four  hours  every  evening  are  devoted  to  the 
intellt'Ctual  culture  of  the  convicts'  mind.  This  is  cfaie6y  of  an 
flementary  sort ;  and  it  is  imparted  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  oft^ 
blunted  faculties  and  obtut>e  ideas  with  which  it  has  to  grapple.  The 
sucre&s  attending  this  system  is  great.  The  Directors  were  tcfj 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  gentlemen,  who  bad  gained 
much  eaperience  in  the  eHtablisbment  of  evening  schools  in  Dublin, 
and  who  was  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Organ.  By  this  gentlemen  "  lectures  are  given  every  evening 
of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  prepare  the  priiSonerH  for  the  world  in 
which  they  are  about  to  mix,  whether  their  destination  be  the  colonies 
or  at  boD>e.''  ]t  is  stated  tbat  the  two  subjects  which  always  attract 
the  greatest  attention  amongttt  the  inmates  of  Smilhfield,  are  the 
colonies,  and  any  moral  question.  In  Captain  Crofton's  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  list  of  lectures 
for  a  month  is  given.  As  specimens  the  following  are  selected 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  ;  Remarkable  Invtntioiia  ;  New  South  Wata 
and  New  Zealand  ;  Alan,  his  duty  to  God  and  relation  to  his  Fel- 
lows ;  the  Atmosphere  and  its  ufres ;  lEuiU'iiys  and  Telegraphi; 
History;  Printing;  What  a  Man  with  brams  may  do;  Coal;  Phy- 
sical Geography;  Self-denial  and  decision  of  Character;  Canada; 
the  Calendar  ;  Works  of  God  ;  Wonders  of  Science  ;  Temperance; 
Machinery.  Now  the  writer  h  able  to  testify  to  the  interesting  man. 
ner  in  which  these  lectures  are  given.  He  has  seen  the  interest  they 
excite ;  and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  can  prove  the  hold  they  take 
upon  their  hearers.  The  men  during  the  delivery  of  the  lectures 
are  encouraged  f  o  take  notes.  They  do  so ;  and  during  their  times 
of  work,  the  trades  instructors  are  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  eon- 
Versation  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  Now  mark  the  result. 
On  Saturday  evenings  instead  of  the  unual  lectare  being  delivered 
the  prisoners  are  arranged  in  linn  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school- 
room, and  are  set  to  work  to  question  each  other  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  week's  programme.  These  questions  and  aoswerj  are 
generally  given  as  quickly  as  a  spectator  can  commit  them  to  paper. 
The  replies  are  often  criticised  by  the  questioner;  and  if  not  con- 
sidered  by  him  to  be  BatiBfactory,  he  stands  upon  his  feet,  and  openly 
Instructs  nis  less  mindful  neigliboor.    The  questions  are  given,  and 
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nplied  to*  alteroatirelj  from  one  ndm  of  the  hall  to  th*  other ;  ami 
the  MgerneM  disptajtd  opposing  factions  lotnetimfla  atuounta  to 
pontire  excitement.  This  tnrt  of  competitive  examination  is  looked 
Dpon  as  th«  great  recreation  of  t&e  week ;  und  an  au(^  is  highly 
prized  hj  the  men.  Its  benefits  are  manifold.  It  eDcourages  at- 
tention to  the  lectures.  It  aharpeni  the  iatellifience,  in  making 
notes.  It  opens  the  understanding,  hy  making  reflection  inevitable 
upon  cause  snd  effect.  It  oultivhtes  the  iotelleot^  in  requiring  con- 
sideration for  questions.  It  immensely  qoidtens  the  mental  poim* 
in  necessiatiiig  immediate  replies. 

One  ninst  remarkable  result  of  the  foundation  of  these  interme- 
diate-eetablishments  is  that  one  of  them  already  is— alt  of  them  can 
he  made  — self-supporting.  In  the  Lusk  colony  there  is  a  consider- 
able annual  balance,  arising  from  the  labour  of  these  Mmi'liberated 
convicts,  after  deducting  all  jexpenses  of  superintendence,  food, 
gratuity  to  the  men  themselves,  and  even  their  share  of  the  salary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  And  the  applications  for  their  labour- 
directly  they  become  eligible  for  releaao  on  licence — are  now  con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  are  the  men  to  satisfy  them.  It  must 
be  retneoibered,  however,  that  the  system  has  ontv  been  in  operation 
21  months ;  and  we  fear  that  relapses,  when  l^iey  come,  will  be 
likely  to  occur  at  some  little  distance  of  time  i^ter  release,  when  the 
freshness  of  their  teaching  has  worn  off 

Finally,  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  bo  encouraging  that  we 
would  strongly  urge  its  immedi^ite  application,  mutatU  mutandis,  to 
the  English  prison  system.  Captain  Crofton  eattoiates  the  incorri. 
gible  convicts,  who  at  present  are  never  suited  for  the  intermediate 
stage  at  all,  at  U  or  3U  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  reinuiiii[ig  75 
or  70  per  cent,  he  believes  are  all  capable  of  rising  to  the  interme- 
diate stage.  Of  these  who  do  reach  the  intermediate  discipline,  not 
two  per  cent  have  had  to  be  reconsigned  to  the  ordinary  prison- 
(Uscipline  before  tlMir  discharge.  Out  of  1,300  men  in  this  stiqie, 
only  S6  have  been  sent  hack  to  the  old  prisons.  And  after  ultimate 
release,  not  ten  per  cent,  are  believed  to  tte  found  returning  to  crime. 
This  last  point  is  not  easily  ascertainable,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
relieved  with  a  rerocable  licence,  and  who,  therefore,  remain  under 
surveillance.  Of  these  not  three  per  cent,  have  had  tht-ir  licences 
revoked ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  therefore  that  a  proportion  of 
ten  per  cent,  really  covers  the  renegades.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the 
reclaimahle  convicts  at  only  7U  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  deduct  15 
per  cent,  on  these  70  for  those  who  fall  back  either  during  or  after 
their  intermediate  stage,  we  shall  have  60  per  cent,  of  our  criminal 
population  really  restored  to  respectability  by  this  system, — a  result 
we  could  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for,  were  it  not  for  the  results  of 
Captain  Crofton'sezperimenL 

The  great  test  of  its  success  is  the  real  demand  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers for  the  labour  of  men  who  are  trainiag  in  the  intermediate 
establishments,  while  common  prisoners  on  release  can  never  get  em- 
ployment unless  their  past  life  can  be  coacea/f(/.  But  here  the  em- 
ployer sees  the  system  in  action  ;  be  hears  the  men  conversing  and 
qnattioning  each  other  after  U»  week's  lectures ;  he  perceives  the 
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gradual  growth  oF  intelligence  and  self-respect  in  their  mindB,  aod 
ne  cannot  but  tittft  the  men.  Shall  we,  then,  be  slow  to  appi;  in 
England  a  svstem  that  has  produced  such  resalts  ?  Th«e  is  no  sad* 
der  record  tnan  the  record  of  our  English  prison  systems,  vibrating 
between  false  severitv  and  false  indulgence,  and  alike  unsncceufal  io 
teaching  the  prisoners  to  learn,  to  hope,  and  to  trust.  Captain 
Oroftoa  has  done  much  to  remove  this  shadow  from  our  land.  It 
will  be  disErraceful  to  England  not  to  seize  eagerlj  oa  the  hope  hit 
socceM  holds  out.  We  thaok  Mr.  Shipley  most  heartUj  for  hit  little 
book)  and  entreat  our  readers  to  resort  to  its  pages  for  a  record  of 
which  we  have  given  a  very  poor  and  imperfect  outline. 

Oar  tenth  opinion  is  from  TAe  Mormn^  Serald,,  of 
December  S4th,  18o7. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  Irish  GoTeroineiit,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Captain  Grofton.  Chairman  of  Directors  of  Convict  PriMmi 
in  Ireland,  banctioned  the  trial  of  an  experiment  which  was  intended 
to  give  to  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  cbaracler  pre- 
viously to  their  release.  The  plnn  was,  that  the  convict,  after  havioff 
completed  a  portion  of  his  sentence,  of  equal  length  with  that  which 
in  England  would  have  rendered  him  eligible  for  a  ticket  of  leave, 
should,  if  well-behaved,  be  trtmsfprred  to  a  separate  prison,  and  there 
surrounded,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  temptations  that  assail  the 
working  man  in  ordinary  life,  but,  elevated  by  the  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain privileges,  be  permitted  to  feel  the  incentives  to  integrity,  and  to 
prove,  by  temperance  and  assiduity,  his  sincere  repentance.  The 
experiment  wss  commenced,  as  its  author  states,  at  Smithlield,  an 
old  and  ill-conbtructed  gaol  in  Dublin,  nhicli  is  now  set  apart  for 
tradesmen  ;  and  it  has  been  repeated  at  Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle, 
on  either  side  of  Cork  harbour,  where  are  stationed  the  men  employed 
on  public  vork^ ;  and  at  Lusk,  a  villav'e  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Dublin,  where  a  sort  of  rural  colony  appears  to  have  been  formed,  ai 
an  appenda,ije  to  Smithfieid,    After  four  months*  detention  in  the 
intermediate  prisons,  as  they  are  called,  at  one  or  other  of  these 
places,  the  convict  whose  demeanour  has  been  nnexceptionable  ti 
allowed  to  &vail  himself  of  any  suitable  offer  of  employment  which  he 
may  receive.    In  this  case  he  obtains  a  conditional  pardon,  signified 
by  a  license,  which  may  be  revoked  for  misconduct  at  any  time  within 
the  duration  of  the  original  sentence.    If  he  cannot  tiiid  a  maiter, 
he,  of  course,  remains  in  custody  until  his  term  of  servitude  liai 
expired.    Prisoners  dismissed  on  license  are  put  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  constabulary,  and  their  names  entered  in  a  regiiter  at 
the  station  of  the  district  in  which  they  lake  up  their  abode.  They 
are  commanded  to  report  themselves  monthly  to  the  officers,  and  sre 
deprived  of  their  tickets  for  even  the  slightest  irregularity,  which  the 
constables  are  strictly  enjoined  to  notify  at  head -quarters.   It  is 
difliuult  to  choose  any  single  word  which  gives  a  precise  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  intermediate  prisons.    In  some  respects  they  resemWf 
small  colleges,  in  other  model  workshops  for  malefactors.  The 
number  of  inmates  in  each  is  restricted  to  100,  in  order  that  the 
warders  and  teacfaera  may  be  able  to  maintain  frequent  intereonrM 
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with  every  one  of  thftm,  and  to  lieep  a  more  watchfol  176  orer  tbeir 
behavioar.  A  felon  who  is  shut  up  in  a  coniTnon  gaol  at  unce  loRe^  his 
dutinrtexistence,  and  becomes  a  mere  figure  among  the  guilty  cI:im 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  But  no  sooner  does  he  enter  upon  his  course 
of  probation  than  he  recovers  his  personal  identity,  and  is  trented  as  a 
man  who  has  a  will  which  may  be  exercised  to  restrain  his  passinnsj 
and  phynienl  and  mental  qualities  weich  may  possibly  differ  from 
those  of  his  neighbours.  During  the  day  the  probationer  is  occupied 
with  manual  labour,  chiefly  upon  fortifications  and  other  like  national 
works;  and  the  gratuity  which  the  Government  bestow  upon  all 
convicts  ifl  tii  his  case  increased  and  pud  (if  we  rigbtlj  understand 
Captain  Orofton)  according  to  the  amount  of  industry  which  he  dis- 
plays. In  the  evening,  when  his  task  is  concluded,  he  attends  a  lee. 
tnre  upon  some  practical  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  vitl  be  of 
service  to  him  in  his  future  career.  Out  of  the  earnings  of  his 
labour  he  is  allowed  either  to  spend  or  save,  at  his  discretion,  sixpence 
per  week,  and  the  practice  of  sulf-denial  in  this  particular  affords 
hix  shillings,  it  is  thought  a  valuable  test  of  character.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  the  only  test,  and  a  variety  of  regulations  have  been  con- 
ceived in  a  similar  spirit.  For  instance,  the  duty  of  messenger  is 
daily  confided  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  taken  in  rotation  from  among 
those  whose  time  of  liberation  draws  near  ;  and  in  this  capaeity  he 
is  often  entrusted  with  what  is  to  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  diet  and  dress  for  his  companions. 
Moreover,  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  pass  the  puhlic-house,  and  is  thus 
exposed  at  once  to  the  influence  of  the  two  vices  that  most  captivate  his 
imagination — the  love  of  pilfering  and  the  thirst  for  drinlc.  In  all  the 
intermediate  establishments  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  forbidden. 
Whoever  transgresses  the  rules,  or  deviates  from  the  most  rigid  pro. 
priety,  forfeits  his  indulgence,  and  is  sent  hack  to  medidnte  upon  his 
folly  nmidat  the  dreary  dulness  of  his  former  gaol.  Such  is  a  brief 
view  of  the  intermediate  .system,  as  described  ny  Captain  Crofton, 
which  he  considers  to  have  satisfactorily  answered  the  question, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminnls  on  tiieir  discharge?'*  We 
agree  with  htm  so  fur  as  tliis,  that  it  is  the  best  tl)at  ha»  yet  been 
invented  for  recluinriintT  adults  within  the  limits  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  that,  unless  the  custom  of  transportation  is  resumed  on  a 
far  more  expandeii  scale»  we  must  have  recourse  te  some  general 
scbcfue  of  this  kind  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  By  this  time, 
however,  our  readers  are  probablv  pretty  well  aware,  from  the  argu> 
ments  which  we  have  already  addressed  to  them  upon  tliis  perplexing 
topic,  and  which  it  will  be  needless  to  recapitulate,  that  we  think  the 
scene  of  reformation  ought  to  be  laid  In  the  transmariDe  {j'issessions 
of  the  Crown,  although  for  that  purpose  it  might  become  necessary 
to  found  a  new  ptnnl  settlement.  Tbis  opinion  implies  do  disparage- 
ment of  Captain  Cruftun's  plan,  of  the  beneficial  res.ults  of  whicu 
upon  the  convicts  themselves  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  which  tn 
many  things  is  a  great  improvement  upon  tho&e  adopted  in  private 
refuges.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  methodloal  simplicity;  it  can  bu 
spread  over  the  whole  island,  and  so  made  uniform  and  equal  for  all 
prisoners;  and  it  need  not  break  down,  even  if  tlie  snperintendenti 
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and  chuplmiBft  shonrd  (and  we  heartilj  hope  the;  wilf)  mbatiHii  frma 
coDTertiog  themielvek  into  witlking  advertisements,  and  knportuuiog 
the  public  for  patronage  to  the  prFjodiee  of  the  free  poor.  Before 
learing  Captain  Crofton's  Memoranda,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing some  extracts,  in  which  be  enlarges'  apon  the  OMraclet  achieved 
by  solitary  confinement.  He  is  refuting  Uie  objection  that  the  pre. 
sent  treatment  of  prisoners  can  operate  as  a  premium  to  crime,  and 
be  says — **  Detention  is  so  irksome  to  tbera,  end  liberty  is  so  iweet, 
that  all  other  prifilegei  are  eoonted  at  nought  in  eomrarisaa.  The 
anxiety,  the  constant  flwernets  to  attain  the  period  of  diwharge  ttso 
great,  tb^  any  person,  harii^  opportonitiee  of  witoeniDg-these  b& 
cations  of  feeling,  eaooot  doubt  the  estimation  in  wluch  they  hold 
liberty  ;  and,  besides  the  influence  of  these  natural  feelings,  there  u 
the  separation  of  nine  months,  through  which  all  convicts  pa»s,  and 
of  which  all  have  a  wholesome  drend.  It  is  an  aeknowtedged  fact 
that  the  prisoner  recollects,  years  after  he  is  discharged^  how  it  was 
in  this  separate  stage  of  detenti<m  that  everything  antagonistic  to  tits 
former  life  w&s  first  placed  before  him.  The  man  who  delighted  in 
filth  and  disorder  is  here  made  clean  and  regular.  The  man  whose 
whole  existence  depended  on  the  excitement  of  evil  companions  sod 
their  conversation  is  here  cumpuborily  silent,  except  to  certain  and 
approved  persona.  The  drunkard  is  here  made  sober.  The  bar> 
dened  criminal,  so  long  depending  on  others,  is  now  thrown  upon 
himself,  and  finds,  to  his  cost,  the  miserable  nature  of  his  suj^rt." 
There  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  eloquence,  in  these  sentences,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  hear  that  this  secluiion,  which,  by  its  terrors,  is 
M  well  calculated  to  awe  the  undetected  offender,  and,  if  not  too 
long  protracted*  becomes  so  lalatary  to  the  lund  of  the  captive,  is 
always  the  first  stage  of  that  new  ducipUoe  in  wfaiefa  the  period  of 
probation  is  the  last. 

Our  eleventh  opinion  is  from  TAe  Union,  for  December 
24th,  1857. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  reformation  of  onr  erim{nd»-^l 
we  hope  they  are  an  increasing  class— owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratttnds 
to  Mr.  Shipley  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  There 
Was  and  still  remains  a  Mot  on  the  primitive  system  of  England  as  to 
adult  criminals  ;  and  it  is  this :  that,  although  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  itself  may  be  admirably  conducted  in  many  cases,  ;et  no  system 
matic  attempt  has  been  ever  made,  through  appropriate  Houses  of 
Befuge  or  Beformatorieii,  to  enable  the  criminal,  when  discharged, 
te  re.enter  society  on  such  a  new  and  independent  footing  as  tnsy 
enable  him  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  be  again  respected  by  his 
fellow-men.  As  Mr.  Shipley  remarks,  a  convict,  when  he  leaves  his 
prison,  is  a  child — a  mere  machine  ;  for  all  that  he  does  has  been  so 
long  at  the  dictation  of  others,  that  he  loses  all  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  independent  action,  or  moral  responsibility,  and  proriding 
for  himself ;  so  that  he  foon  becomes  again  the  tool  of  others,  and 
relapses  into  his  own  ways.  The  most  exemplary  and  long-contioDcd 
obedience  to  the  gaoler— whom  the  prisoner,  of  course,  bates — li» 
therefinw,  no  test  of  a  change  of  character.   It  is  often  a  mere  anto- 
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nuitio  hMt,  or  olu  «  ennniag  acheme  to  obtain  IttduJgeDca  w  % 
•hortaniiiff  of  tho  trrm  of  puBiafamvnt.  but  intUcatss  no  real  moral 
amelioratioo ;  and  the  man  is  almost  sure,  at  the  end  of  hia  sentence^ 
to  be  a  worse  man  than  when  he  begun  it. 

But  there  were  intelligent  and  benevolent  individual:!  in  DubHo, 
who  deviaed  a  mode  for  bettering  the  resaltst  and  have  .succeeded. 
The  beginning  is  with  separate  confinement  and  severe  labour  for 
some  months,  the  (irisoner's  retazations  consisting  in  the  visits  nf  the 
clerjfy,  and  the  kind  and  gentle  inculcation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jchus 
Christ  and  His  moral  hiw.  Christianity,  and  its  code  of  right  and 
wron^,  is  made  the  root  and  foundation  of  his  treatment ;  and,  so 
soon  bs  he  shows  anj  appreciation  of  it  and  sensH  of  justice— the 
principal  feeling  sought  to  lie  awakened — hts  condition  ts  bettered, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  a  state  of  limited  and  conditional  association 
with  his  fellows.  Some  (about  ten  per  cent.)  are  never  reclaimed, 
and  are  treated  as  hardened,  hopeless  wretches;  others  (about  fifteen 
per  cent.)  fall  back  and  recover  themselves,  and  fall  agiun  ;  but  a 
large  proportion  improve  graduallj',  and  go  through  all  the  interme* 
diate  establishuwDts,  nntil  they  w*e  diacharged--aUered  and  reno- 
vated men. 

The  first  period  past,  the  second  Is  entered  on,  wherein  a  strict 
claskificBtion,  accordio]^  to  conduct  and  character,  is  adopted,  school- 
ing, industrial  work,  with  a  system  of  gri^uities,  introduced.  Fvcry 
particular  of  the  behaviour  of  each  individual  is  recorded,  with  good 
and  bad  marks  ;  and  flirtber,  in  order  that  they  should  be  made 
aware  of  their  position  and  progress  in  the  prison,  of  the  importance 
of  good  conduct,  and  of  the  records  made  concerning  them,  a  badge 
of  merit  or  otbernise  is  awarded  to  each  convict  every  month.  The 
effect  has  been  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  same  prison,  and  numbers 
of  prison  offences,  from  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1855,  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  in  ltJ57. 

Having  attained  a  snfBciently  good  character  nnder  thene  regula> 
tioni,  the  convict  is  transferred  to  the  intermediate  establi!4hin*>nts, 

which  are  the  peculiarity  of  the  system.    Of  these  there  avm  three  

one  i^ricultunU,  which  is  at  Lusk ;  another  mechanical,  at  Cork 
Harboor ;  a  third  artizan,  at  Smtthfield.  At  tlus  jnnctnrp,  onder 
the  old  system,  woald  have  intervened  the  tieket-of-leave  syiitem, 
which  threw  the  prisoner  agwn  upon  the  world,  without  any  renewed 
Bwral  training  as  the  reward  of  hie  mechanical  obedience  to  his 
gaoler.  Here,  however,  the  volnotary  system  is  alone  resorted  to- 
voluntary  labours  and  discipline,  voluntary  education,  voluntary 
temptation.  Honour — the  felon's  honour — is  the  principle  of  his 
heart  here  i^ipealed  to;  and  the  niaio&pring  of  his  actions  ht;r« 
worked  upon — the  culprit's  own  houour,  and  the  honour  of  the  initi. 
tutioD  which  confides  in  his  honour.  Liberty  of  conduct  h  fully 
accorded;  hut,  being  fully  accorded,  and  once  in  the  most  trivial 
manner  abused,  is  irrevocably  withdrawn : — All.  or  nearly  all  con. 
nection  with  a  prison  life  is  suspended,  even  to  the  mere  outward 
man,  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  the  dress.  Fast  ofTeoces  and  past 
pnniahments  are  never  mentioned,  or  are  only  mentiuoed  with  a  sp^ 
cial  or  exceptional  intention  j  and  the  men  are  treated  M  rtaMBablo 
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creatures,  aocouotabte  ^ratl*  who  have  wquired  a  Hnse  af  rmoD- 
sibilit;,  who  have  a  character  to  win  aod  to  lose-^  a  worOi  m 

Ohristiaiu." 

In  these  last  iiutitaUons  the  prisonem  tmally  remun  four  or  ffra 
months — sometimes  much  longer.    When  it  is  aseert^ned  that  thdr 

character  is  so  changed  that  tbev  are  fit  for  discharge,  it  is  ghea  to 
them,  with  a  ticltet  of  license.  If  that  period  he  lone  delayed,  or  is 
hopeless,  they  are  usually  remanded,  and  nndergv  the  rest  of  th«r 
sentences  ;  but  these  are  a  very  small  portion.  They  are  employed 
during  this  last  probationary  period  in  industrial  works  in  or  out  of 
the  house,  for  which  they  receive,  and  are  allowed  to  expend,  a  certain 
amount  of  wages,  of  which  a  regular  account  is  kept.  They  (as  we 
read  it)  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the  house,  and  must  return 
at  certain  fixed  hours,  but  are  allowed  to  make  purchases  for  tfaem* 
selves  or  fellows ;  and,  when  transferred  from  one  establiih* 
ment  to  another,  they  are  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  transit 
Thud.  a  carpenter  was  sent  two  miles  off  daily  by  himself  for  two 
months,  to  do  some  work  in  another  prison,  and  returned  punctoaltf 
every  evening,  without  ful,  to  bis  own.  And,  thoagh  no  vitca 
is  kept  over  them,  only  a  bingle  attempt  at  escape  has  been 
made. 

During  the  last  period  schooling  of  an  advanced  kind,  and  instmc 
tion  in  religious  duties,  oc?upy  four  hours  every  day.  There  ar« 
daily  prayers,  and  full  services  on  Sundaj-s.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  hears  confessions.  However,  here  ii 
ths  failure  at  present — there  is  no  effectual  or  oonTerting  religioiu 
discipline ;  and,  though  t^e  present  short  trial  of  the  system  appears 
to  be  triumphantly  successful,  it  will  remun  to  be  seen  boir,  in  a 
length  of  time,  the  discharged  convicts  turn  out. 

Having  undergone  this  last  ordeal,  the  raformed  prisoo«r  is  aet  at 
liberty,  with  a  ticket  of  lieenae— wit,  ai  in  England,  to  be  hiddeo  or 
destroyed,  but  as  a  roost  valuable  testimomal,  of  wUcb  he  may  be 
proud  ;  for  in  it  are  redted  the  grounds  of  hie  discharge,  and  tbt 
exemplary  behaviour  which  has  earned  it  He  is,  therefore,  always 
ready  to  display  it ;  and  with  this  document  he  is  ^ways  sure  of 
immediate  employment— for  all  masters  are  found  to  be  anxious  to 
engage  servants  or  workmen  who  have  gone  through  such  repeated 
and  protracted  trials.  The  man  is  thus  restored  to  his  country  an 
altered  and  reformed  being,  and  entitled  to  take  his  place  sgvo  in 
society. 

Similar  institutions,  on  a  smaller  scale,  exist  for  women— aR^itt* 
of  St.  Vincent,  at  Gulden  Bridge,  for  Roman  Catholics,  under  tM 
superintendence  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  ;  and  a  Protestant  Regn^, 
which,  like,  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Dublini  donotb^n- 
spection  or  examination.  We  cannot  but  trust  that  the  system  of 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  prisons  and  workhouses  niavsome 
day  be  carried  out  universally  in  Gngland.  In  Rome,  a  Beforiiia< 
tory  for  discharged  prisoners  has  for  some  time  been  in  operation, 
under  this  management,  with  great  success.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be 
■ooQ  tried  here. 
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Our  twelfth  opinion  ia  from  the  Oerieal  Journai  of  Novem 
her  23,1857. 

Tub  theoretical  ummption  oo  which  waa  haaed  the  Irish  naten 
of  convict  management  may  be  stated  iaa  few  wurdi.  Mr.  Soiplej 
concUel;  puts  it  in  the  form,  that  eTen  priMnen  "  are  not  »3  had  ai 
the^  leem ;"  that  tber,  as  well  as  other  jiersons  hare  **  two  ndes  to 
their  character ana  that  one  of  these  sides  is  a  good  one*  This 
fact  is  elaborated  and  applied  to  the  case  of  convicted  prisonen  in 
the  work  before  us.  The  Board  of  Directors  in  Ireland  certainly 
bare  very  simple  date  to  begin  from.  It  seems  no  less  simple  than 
true.  It  proves  itself  no  less  true  than  successfal.  The  iadispotable 
fact,  that  large  numbers  of  criminals  fall  rather  6rom  ignorance, 
education  in  crime,  pressing  temptation,  than  from  predeterminate 
habits  of  opposition  to  the  Taw,  rendered  some  measures  other  than 
those  in  operation  a  crying  necessity.  The  no  less  certain  truth, 
that  large  numbers  of  those  who  do  fall  are  unable  again  to  arisen 
and  to  take  their  place  in  society*  from  the  combined  effect  of  many 
causes,  demanded  a  solntion  of  a  difflcnlty  other  than  that  it  has  yet 
obtained.  The  Irish  system  confidently  asserts  the  solntion  of  the 
difficulty;  propounds  the  adoption,  in  pravtioal  working  order,  of  the 
remediu  measures.  It  offers  to  the  convict  an  improvement  in  prison 
discipline,  prison  education,  prison  employment,  prison  morality.  It 
pves  him  an  opportunity  first  of  gaining  a  wish  for  reformation,  then 
of  putting  into  practice  the  wish,  lastly,  of  abstdntely  testing  the 
strength  of  his  reformation.  It  opens  a  door  to  repentance,  amend- 
ment, restoration,  socialir,  morally,  religiously  ;  it  strives  to  soften, 
softening  to  implant,  implanting  to  train,  training  to  cultivate,  such 
virtue  and  grace  which  even  tbe  culprit  in  prison  may,  and  can,  and. 
does  eventually,  by  Ood's  grace,  obtain.  The  system  is  founded  on 
common  sense,  it  is  nurtured  by  philanthropy,  it  is  blessed  by  religion. 
And  it  may  be  added,  as  a  glance  at  Mr.  Shipley's  statistics  abunduitly 
prove,  that  tbe  system  is  eminently  successful.  It  is  successful  in 
every  way.  It  reduces  crime.  It  restores  numberless  outcasts  to 
society.  It  supersedes  to  a  large  extent  the  necessity  of  transpor. 
tation.  Lastly,  it  is  eminently  economtcid.  But  it  does  more  ;  it 
tends  to  separate  the  presnmaUy  ductile  convict  from  ttw  incorrigible 
felon.  It  marks  the  professional  criminal.  It  divides  thegeniwoon- 
vict  into  two  distinct  classes,  with  twth  of  which  it  deals  in  opponta 
ways.  Both  have  a  chance,  an  eqnal  chance,  of  reformation.  Bat 
the  one  which  refuses  to  be  reformed  hu  to  be  treated  upon  terma 
as  stringent  and  severe  as  the  oppowte  ones  are  mana^^  by  roeasurea 
mild  and  lenient.  Both  systems  are  fully  discussed  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.    They  oan  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  practical  working  of  the  new  Irish  system 
of  prison  discipline.  Upon  conviction,  the  Celtic  convict  is  conveyed 
to  a  Dublin  prison,  built  on  aprinciple  somewhat  imOToved  upon  that 
which  for  many  years  has  obtained  at  Pentonville.  The  rtgitna  under 
which  the  prisoner  here  finds  himself  is  the  sepu-ate  system.  He 
occupies,  alone,  a  cell.  He  enjoys  an  hour's  exercise,  or  more  upon 
medical  advice,  dail^.  He  is  instrnoted  for  a  similar  period  by  tbe 
aehoolmaster.    He  is  visited  more  or  less  frequently  by  the  chaplain. 
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lie  U  farniBbed  witb  pem,  mki  paper,  aad  books  ;  but  bU  odIj  em- 
ployment is  that  of  pickiQff  oakum.  Here  the  convict  remaiiu  aine 
iiiooths  at  the  least ;  and  is  detained  longer,  with  an  indifferent  pri- 
son oharacter.  This  la  periwi  the  flnt  in  ihm  conrtet't  career;  and 
this,  the  readwr  will  TentM-k»  is  tlie  pardj  detoraat  (to  oie  tht  Ud- 
mi|re  of  the  soieDoe)  period.  For  th«  object  hoped  to  be  obtained 
by  this  diioipliie,  and  ibr  the  eActs  whieh  very  gcMrallj  rwdt,  we 
mtut  rrfer  tWraader  to  the  pamphlet  befare  lu. 

Next  cones  the  seosnd  period  of  dbcipKM ;  sod  tbio  may  be  termed 
(in  the  saaw  dialeet)  the  deterraBtTefeniiational  career  of  the  cod- 
viet.  ThisBtage  isasort  of  transition  state  from  the  strictly-enforenl 
|Nmiehnient  of  the  first  step,  and  towards  the  purely  pUtantbropic 
probation  of  the  last  step  of  pri«on  life.  It  neither  wtmily  enforces 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  nor  wholly  holds  out  the  prHriieges  of  frecdoB, 
it  combines  the  penal  elemeat  with  the  probatitHiary  ;  and  daring 
his  passage  tbroa^  thii  stage^  the  conrict  rises  grMualiy  froai  a 
lower  class  to  a  higher,  until  at  length  he  proves  himsetf  fitted  to  bs 
entrasted  with  that  amount  of  confidence  wbidi  is  accorded  in  the 
]ntennediat«  Establishmenta.  The  tseaos  whereby  the  prisoner  ii 
tested  m  this  stage  is  drawn  out  at  lei^th  by  the  aathor,  both  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  aad  in  the  appendix  on  the  STSCena  of  badges^ 
marks,  aad  gratnities,  with  which  the  bnekwre  cloees.  To  the  oo- 
iaitiated  reader  it  appears  a  complicated  system,  thoi^h  it  is  not 
in  reattty.  Swffice  it  liere  to  say  that,  by  a  cleT«vly-«»raiigsd  dassifr 
cation*  the  pritoaOT,  by  the  results  of  three  teats— those  of  conduct^ 
industry,  and  soh»olfng-_gradttally  rises  in  tbe  eeale  of  coBrieli. 
There  are  three  dasaea  through  which  he  must  pass,  each  of  which 
is  distingnisbed  by  » variety  in  dress,  and  in  each  of  which  he  is  remn- 
nemted  fair  work  at  on  increanBg  ratio. 

Tbe  Irish  prisoner  at  length  reaches  the  Intermedtata  Establish, 
ments  of  the  systeta.  This,  it  is  well  to  note,  is  the  feature  of  tbe 
whole  theory— the  naiMpring  of  the  whole  macbinwj — the  ceatrs 
round  which  all  else  revolves — to  which  everything  besides  teadk 
In  the  first  stage  he  was  sul^ect  to  puoisbment  to  vindicate  the  nis- 
jssty  of  justice,  lo  the  second,  tliough  puni^ment  was  not  the  pri> 
mary  principle,  it  s^l  asserted  its  right  to  be  considered ;  but  aa 
elemeot  of  reformatory  probation  was  added.  In  the  tlurd  the  refi>r> 
mational  principle  is  all-powerful.  In  this,  the  last  stage  between  tbs 
prison  and  the  pablic,  the  convict  is  trcAted,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, BS  a  free  man  teraporarily  debarred  from  liberty.  He  cheo«> 
hi)  own  trade,  at  which  he  works,  in  a  certain  proportion,  on  bisown 
account.  He  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  day  to  ednca* 
tioool  porpoees.^  He  has  the  opportunity  of  making  a  charactsr  for 
himself,  of  tnrning  over  a  new  leaf,  of  learning  habits  of  telf-coBtrol 
and  self-discipllDB,  of  cnltivatii^  morri  and  religious  graces,  of  start- 
ing ooce  more  hi  life  with  a  dean  bill  of  kealthi  and  with  a  situaiioib 
in  general,  proenred  for  Mm  by  tbe  prison  authoritiei. 

Many  featnrea  of  the  Intermediate  Establishments  it  it  inpoMiblfl 
•ren  to  glance  at  in  this  place.  One  or  two,  however,  may  be  nea* 
tioaed.  Theayatem  of  edncation  there  employed,  with  much  <ascess« 
is  one  very  atrong  pwnt  in  tbe  fnanagement.   Tbe  reader  can  ja^ 
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of  tbt  prcgrmt  intda  by  illitenits  persons  m  a  vbort  time  In'  a  ref«. 
rence  to  the  curions  Htt  of  questions,  based  on  the  subjects  of  iecturef , 
which  the  convicts  pot  to  one  another  daring  the  weekl;  competitive 
esamination.  The  re— tea  of  eeveral  of  these  eaamiiMUiont  are  given 
bj  Mr.  Shi|^ey,  and  tbej  are  not  the  least  striking  pertioD  of  the 
avidence  he  tnimeta  in  fisvow  of  the  new  system. 

The  common.8e«8e  manner  in  which  the  tKket-of-ticense  system 
has  been  worked  it  another  sreat  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  Direction. 
The  way  in  whic4i  the  constabulary  have  played  their  part  is  deierr- 
iug  of  mnch  pratae ;  but  the  Board  which  planned  tbe  arrangeDients 
from  which  such  trood  results  flowed  has  certainly  earned  for  itself 
the  approbation  oral]  persons  qoaltfieii  to  give  the  subject  a  thought. 
The  treatment  reserved  for  the  female  poriiou  of  tbe  Irish  establish- 
ment, though  we  are  vnable  to  go  into  detMls,  has  our  warmest  sym- 
pathies and  heartiest  approbation.  The  deroUoB  of  tbo  good  ladies 
of  8t.  Vincent's  aeons  to  {mint to  better  timttb  These,  however,  ar« 
but  few  points,  wben  we  wwild  willingly  toooh  vpon  ma^y  admirablo 
features  in  ^  ayilenu 

What  is  to  bo  tbt  rMidt  of  all  thb  ttqwriaieBlallMBg  in  Ireland, 
naturally  is  the  qoeatton  which  arises  te  the  reader  on  layii^  diiwn 
Ike  Purgatory  of  Priaonert.  Is  the  systeai  which  is  so  sound  and  &» 
snceessfiu  on  one  side  of  the  cbaonel  to  remain  on  its  own  side,  and 
not  to  be  allowed  to  cross  over  to  the  otb»  ?  Are  so  many  and 
mch  good  results  to  be  permitted  to  be  SKmopolvsed  by  Irdaod  ;  and 
is  England  to  stand  looking  on,  in  admiratioQ,  of  necessity,  but  inac- 
tivity ?  Far  from  it.  Let  those  it  may  coBcero— and  whom  does  it 
not  intimately  affect  ? — examino  deeply  and  closely,  without  fear  or 
favour,  without  prejudice,  and  without  preconceived  opinions.  X^t 
them  bolilly  and  honestly  announce  their  deliberate  opinion  upon  the 
value  of  toe  Irish  srstem.  Let  them,  in  public  and  in  private,  in 
print  and  out  of  it,  with  influence  and  without  it,  aid  in  the  good 
work,  and  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  the  new  system  establibfae^  at 
home. 

Mr.  Shipl^  speaks  warmly  upon  this  matter,  which  appears  to  be 
one  main  object  in  the  publioition  of  bis  account.  He  baa  our 
wannest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  crusade  agmnst  the  existing 
system  of  convict  manasement  in  England ;  and,  in  conclusion*  w« 
cordidly  make  our  own  nis  conolading  worda»  wben  be  says:— 

■<  We  mast  give  the  new  Irish  system  a  fair,  opan>  honest,  patient 
trial.  If  it  fait,  the  sooner  comes  its  fall  the  bettor.  If  it  succeed, 
the  sooner  comes  its  success  the  more  Messed.  One  system  of  prison 
management  alone  has  responded  to  the  call  of  fact,  has  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  practice.  One  system  of  prison  direction 
alone  has  tested  its  theories  by  practice — bj  practice  proved  its  theo- 
ries. That  system  of  prison  management  is  the  Irish  system  of  pur- 
gatorial purification  in  intermediate  establishments.  That  sys- 
tem of  prison  direction  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Shipley  has  discharged  an  important  duty  by  the  publication 
of  this  pamphlet,  or  rather  volume,  and  the  arduous  task  ia performed 
in  a  very  creditable  mannrr. 
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Our  thirteenth  opinion  is  from      BRSland  CnaUia  Beraldj 

of  November  5th,  1S57. 

Some  months  ^o,  we  brooabt  under  the  notice  of  onr  readers  the 
snccessful  results  of  the  enli^tened  efforts  made  in  Ireland  towards 
the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  convict  question. 
No  person  who  is  aware  of  the  xeal,  ability,  and  pbilanthropj  with 
which  our  highly  esteemed  Recorder  has  l^oured  for  the  same  end, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  proceedit^  of  Captain  Crofton 
and  his  oollewaes  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Hill,  6*010  m  dixtaace  with 
feelings  of  tiw  deepest    intereat,    or  tiiat  be  should  desire 
to  make  a  close  personal  Inspection  rif  thnn.    With  this  vtaw,  ba  re- 
paired  to  the  sister  kinf^om  in  the  month  of  Avfpist  last ;  and  of 
the  reformatory  principles  which  he  there  ibaad  in  operation  a  rtrj 
clear  and  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  present  publicatioa. 
Facilities  for  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  were,  he  states,  afforded  him  in 
abandonee,  and  of  these  he  availed  himself,  so  that  the  codcIiwoh 
he  has  drawn  have  not  been  hastily  formed.   The  term  *'  eoonct 
prisons,"  he  explains,  is  applied  to  establishments  reserved  by  the 
Government  exclusively  for  criminals  sentenced  to  transportation  or 
to  penal  servitude ;  and  the  s;rstem  on  which  those  places  have  far 
several  years  been  conducted,  aims  at  instructing  and  training  the 
prisoner  so  as  to  fit  him  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  temptations 
to  which  he  will  be  exposed  on  his  return  to  society,  and  to  fortiff 
him  against  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  evil  courses.    He  is  first 
consigned  to  the  cellular  gaol,  called  Mountjoy,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  night  and  day  kept  in  a  state  of  strict  isolation  from  the  other  tn> 
mates,  except  in  the  chapel,  the  exercise  ground,  and  the  schuof- 
room,  where  conversation  is  prohibited.    This  seclusion,  combined 
with  religions  instmetion  and  reading,  we  are  told,  on  tbe  antfaortty 
of  Mr.  Goonej,  one  of  the  cbaplainst  operates  very  powerfully  on  the 
mind  of  the  convict  for  two  or  three  months.   **  It  anbdoes,  and 
almost  invariably  leads  to  a  change  of  sentiment.**   At  tbe  end  of 
nine  months,  unless  he  has  misconducted  himself*  he  is  removed  to 
Spike  Island,  a  fortified  station  in  the  Cove  of  Cork.    He  is  there 
employed  during  the  day  on  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  military 
works,  and  at  night  shut  np  in  a  strong  building  formerly  used  as  a 
barrack,  containing  cellular  divisions,  which,  while  preventing  the 
priiioners  from  associating  together,  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  converaotton  under  the  turveiliance  of  a  watchman.      This  treat- 
ment, although  severe,  ts  felt  to  be  a  welcome  relief  from  the  irksome 
solitude  of  Mountjoy.    Shoald  the  trade  of  the  offender,  howevvr, 
he  that  of  an  indoor  artisan,  he  is  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Pbil- 
lipstown,  an  inland  prison,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  occupation  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted ;  and  where,  as  at  ^pike  Island,  his  privileges 
are  extended.     At  both  stations,  the  schoolmaster,  without  infrisg- 
ing  on  the  province  of  the  chaplain,  plays  an  important  part  in  tbe 
delivery  of  lectures  adapted  to  toe  tastes  and  capacities  of  bis  heir* 
ers ;  and  as  many  of  these  look  forward  to  emigration  oa  aftffdiag 
advantageous  openings  for  honett  indostr^,  tin  sitnation,  diaata, 
and  general  character  of  Uie  Torioiu  eolomaa  are  occasionally  iatro- 
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pleasiDg  fact  Is  stated : — 

'*  Men  who  caooot  read  or  write,  bo  as  to  gain  much  informatiob 
from  books,  hare  been  tai^^bt.  orally  and  br  lecture,  something  of 
Uf9  in  general)  and  are  partlj  educated,  it  is  both  amusing  and 
edifying  to  bnr  Uiese  old  men  teaching  each  other  geographTt  br 
pointing  out  on  the  mapi  the  several  oeontries  under  the  Irish 
nainea,  for  the  different  oolonrs  that  mark  them. ,  Those  who  have 
iMmt  to  read*  and  who  also  speak  Irish,  very  generally  translate 
tbe  sul^ect  and  substance  of  their  tessona  into  Irish,  for  those  who 
have  failed  to  learn  to  read.  There  was  a  remu-kable  instance  of 
the  effects  of  application  and  perseverance  in  the  case  of  8.  C,  an 
old  stolid  man,  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word  of  finglisb,  and  not 
knowing  a  letter  in  the  aljpbabet;  yet  auch  a  desire  bad  he  to  learn 
to  read)  that  he  applied  himself  day  and  night  to  the  book,  and 
though  extromely  dull  and  slow,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
oonld  read  a  first  and  second  book,  and  was  reading  the  sequel  when 
discharged." 

Oral  instruction  in  agriculture  is  likewise  given,  and  Mr.  Harland« 
the  head  schoolmaster,  observes,  as  an  illuBtration  of  the  dislike 
which  prisoners  have  for  unproductive  employment : — 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here,  that  if  it  were  expedient  to 
employ  the  convicts  in  general  at  trades  and  apiculture,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  contribute  to  humanise,  improve,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  sort  of  labour  they  will  have  to  perform  when  liberated. 
They  question  the  utility  of  fortifications  and  such  works,  but  ad- 
mit the  benefits  of  trade  and  ^riculture,  and  would  therefore  pay 
more  attention  to  them." 

But  at  Spike  island  the  men  ar?  yoked  to  waggons  for  tbe  purpose 
of  hauling  stone*  earth,  bricks,  and  coals,  wbicb  reduces  them  in 
their  own  estimation  to  the  level  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  weakena. 
the  association  of  self-respect  with  labour.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  tbe  form  of  promotion  bv  classes. 
On  their  arrival  they  are  placed  in  the  third  division,  anti  their  as- 
cent to  tbe  higher  grades  is  regulated  by  their  conduct  in  separate 
continenient.  They  also  receive  gratuities,  and  a  small  portion  of 
their  earnings,  with  liberty  to  expend  sixpence  per  weelc  oii  any  thing 
but  intoxicating  drinks,  which  are  wholly  prohibited,  but  self-denial  is 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  When  a  prisoner,  by  blameless  conduct 
for  twelve  months,  has  reached  the  *'  exemplary"  sbuidard,  he  ia 
considered  qualified  for  the  intermediate  itoge  between  comion  and 
freedom,  and  i«  removed  to  the  Forts,  to  Smithfield,  or  to  Lnsk, 
He  is  not  In  custody,  but  is  subjected  to  watohftil  snnervition.  The 
work  of  instruction  goes  forward  as  before,  and  the  prisoner^ 
fitneiiB  for  liberty u  tested:— 

"  When  the  [wison  authorities  observe  that  an  intermediate  roan 
has  acquired  some  cl^>acit^  for  self-controt,  he  is  sent  out  on  mea- 
sages.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  be  does  not  abuse  this  privilege* 
but  having  transacted  his  btttiness  with  promptitude,  he  straightway 
returns.  A  number  of  such  men  will  then  be  entrusted  to  leave  tbe 
establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  work  proenred  for 
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tbem  St  a  dittiuic*  from  tbslr  boner  retornii^  ererj  nigfat  imiM- 
diately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  labour.  Here,  i^ivn,  iofUncM 
of  abuse,  such,  for  ioetanoc,  aa  mterin^  a  pabMc  bouse,  are  rare,  if 
nnt  altogether  nnkoown.  The  iaHrmeiitAte  m*a,  baring  nw  estsb> 
liahed  B  character,  is  entrusted  widi  money  tft  make  faTcbasct* 
or  to  pay  bills  on  behalf  of  the  prieon ;  and  what  nay,  pcrhapt* 
he  justly  considered  aa  a  mer  arftarioa  that  his  ebaraetor  is  knovn  t» 
be  deservinft  is*  that  each  of  hia  oomradci  aa  remaio  at  home  are  is 
the  habit  of  emptoyhig  bim  on  osniniisHOM  to  bay  for  thtm,  aatf 
they  place  in  hie  bands  hod^i  Ibr  that  purpose.  A  ftm  nonthi  ago 
a  meseeoger  so  -enployed,  when  he  returned*  reported  Am  be  had 
lost  MXpenee  Moiling  to  on*  of  fais  fdlows.  He  was  io  great  di^ 
tress,  bfit  was  re-assured  by  the  nnanimooi  voiee  of  the  whole  body, 
declaraig  that  no  tiioaght  of  iDalrersatieB  hod  entered  thur  miait, 
Sobse«|ueiitly,  one  of  the  nnn  toaad  tbe  piece  of  money  in  an  s^nit- 
nent,  where  it  mast  have  been  accidentally  dropped," 

Nearly  all  pniss  tbroagfa  this  ordeal  without  faihire,  the  efftaoes 
committed  by  them  being  few  and  slight.  Of  l,SOO  who  ««re  ex- 
posed to  it  between  Jammry,  1856,  and  Sapteniber,  18S?,al\bat 
twenty-six  retrieved  their  poi^ion,  six  otiien  being  relegated  to  Spike 
Island  at  their  -own  requeet.  Bat  the  highest  teetimooy  ia  favour  of 
the  plan,  of  which  we  nave  given  Che  leading  featarets  is  to  be  feimd 
in  the  demand  by  employers  for  the  servioes  of  diecfaarged  prteeaaia 
which  now  exceeds  the  supply.  The  conduct  of  by  fiu*  the  greater 
number  of  them  is  known  to  be  good.  With  regard  to  the  exact 
nninbers  of  those  pennaoently  refwroed,-  as  compared  with  tboi* 
who  break  down,  k  is  too  eoon.  Ur.  Hiil,  si^s,  to  speak  with  ooafl> 
dence  ;  but  the  foHowing  figures  go  very  far  to  justify  the  opiiiioa 
expressed  hni  Mr.  Hill,  in  CoiKlndii^  bis  valuaUe  pamphlet,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Irish  Gennty  Prisons,  have  practioali;  an- 
swered the  ques^n  whieh  has  so  mog  perfrfexedthe  Chwemment 
and  Legislature  of  tbis-country— "  What  shall  we  do  with  owr  con- 
victs ?"  Tfat  intermediate  stage  eommenoed  in  Jainary,  IMA,  and, 
according  to  present  enpmenoe,  it  is  found  that  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  prisoners  rise  to  that  stage,  the  reeidne  r^ 
maining  below,  to  be  diecbarged  at  the  oompletiou  of  tb^rsenten- 
oes.  On  the  80th  of  September,  16A7.  1,067  cenvietsbad  been  dis- 
ehu-ged  from  iaterwediate  estabfiiAmientii  and  reftigea :  On  tickM 
of  leave,  550;  licenses  revoked,  17;  absolutdy,  d06 ;  tickets  of 
leave  to  females,  97  ;  tickets  to  females  revised,  1.  Managers  ef 
female  reftiges  spei^  favouraUj  «f  ^  the  9S. 

We  have,  at  the  immineBt  risk  of  betfig  coDM'dered  extreme^ 
tedious,  collected  aod  printed  this  vast  mass  of  evidence  iu  sup- 
port of  tlie  system  of  Convict  managcinent  adopted  and  carried 
out  so  successfully  in  Ireland.  Wliy  should  not  the  h"ie  sys- 
tem be  adopted  and  carried  out  tliroogh  England  and  SaA' 
land  ?   Weil  has  the  Hev.  ^r.  Shipley  vritten  : — 

That  the  system  must  nlttmately  become  the  method  by  w\eA  oar 
Convict  populathih  nrs  to  be  treated,  for  reasons  too  nnmerom  to 
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HiFntinmnlT  it  iti  hopod  vill  be  (be  opiiuim  ofthe  mmjoritj  ef  those  who 
r«ad  dwM  lines.  The  fornidatioiM  «pon  which  the  plui  is  raineii,  the 
method  of  oonbtractlon  ofthe  hnilding,  the  general  iiesign,  the  par- 
ticular details,  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  the  very  sob* 
•tantial  and  satisfactory  results  weich  hav«  been  obtained,  all  seem  to 
point  to  a  time,  not  ^  distant,  when  England  eball  enjoy,  at  the 
Icait,  an  ciqnal  amount  of  prosperity  !■  the  ChrisCiaiiising  inAuenca 
wbirh,  by  more  folighteaed  provisiMM  than  beretofbre,  nsi^  be  made 
to  bear  npon  sBch  aa  hare  suoeombed  to  crima  There  is  no  ooiw 
ecivable  ivason*  as  sacfaf  why  a  sysrem  unequivooaUy  ■uoeesifbl  in 
one  portion  of  a  country  in  which  many  (^taclet  had  to  ba  snr- 
mounted,  should  not  be  adopted  in  ano^er  portion,  in  wbicfa  none  or 
few  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  impede.  In  truth,  all  reason,  and  M 
justice,  and  all  interest,  both  flor  toe  publioi  and  for  the  prisoner,  in- 
cline the  other  way ;  and  h  certainly  eeemi  incumhent  with  tbe  oppo* 
ttents  of  Ute  system  to  show  cniue.  why  a  trial  of  the  plan  sbonid  not 
be  made. 

The  English  rahid  appean  to  W  particularly  adapted  to  the  w>«41 
working  of  the  Irish  system.  Less  hnpulnve  than  the  Gelt,  the  Saxoa 
nee,  though  the  required  ef^ts  might  take  longer  to  produce  fruit, 
would  probaltiy  yield  a  more  abundant  crop  af  -impressible  and  refer- 
mational  convicts.  A  great  gain  would  likewise  aecme  to  the  s.^stem 
in  the  manner  of  Beligfon  in  this  country ;  independent  of  theoretical 
and  doctrinal  questions,  the  praotical  element  woold,  it  is  hoped,  be 
more  in  the  ascendant.    Then  might  be  realised  in  ita  eompletenessi 


allowed  to  exercise  Her  mission  to  eUss  almost  wrtliovt  Her  pale,  en- 
tirely without  Her  inflnenoe.  Then  might  the  Snrit  of  Catholicity 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  prison  disc^line ;  and  t£e  scheme  of  reform 
mation,  go  hand  in  hand,  from  its  coonmencement  to  its  closp,  with 
the  doctrines  of  Catholic  Truth,  with  the  discipline  of  Catholic  prac- 
tice. Then  might  be  aeen  devoted  Priests  spending  themselves  and 
being  ^nt  in  Chkist's  service ;  earnest  laymen  fbllewing  in  the 
tvaUe  of  Kcclesiastical  example ;  Angels  in  female  form  doing  the 
work  of  Evangelists  amongst  the  falleD  of  their  sex.  Then  might  be 
witnessed  philanthropy  elevated  by  Ohristiasity,  Christianity  sobered 
ly  philanthropy.  May  Oon  in  His  infinite  mercy  hasten  tlie  day  I 
May  He  cause  this  good  work  to  Hourifth  in  oar  own  country]  May 
He  give  grace  to  ptrsons  of  all  ranks,  and  all  conditions,  to  help  on 
— in  this  one  particalar — the  advance  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth  ! 
May  He  crown  with  blessings,  the  labour  of  our  hands  ! 

To  conclude  ;  m  addition  to  matters  dsewhere  particnlarised,  one 
desideratum  for  the  efficient  working  of  thh  Irish  systeic  consists  in  a 
coarse  of  training  for  prison  officials,  in  some  establishment  wherean 
uniformity  of  plan,  both  for  educauon  and  discipline,  may  be  adopted. 
The  great  dement  of  mcness,  bowevert  which  we  posies  in  EnglanA 
is  our  elaborate  wganiaatioa  of  the  parodiid  system.  Tlug  is  n  sub- 
ject  too  large  for  disooidoa  here.  It  is  one  wbbh  will  srell  repay 
consideration.  It  is  one  which  reqaines  much  tiiought  and  much  dis' 
CDssioD.  It  must  play  a  \6rj  u^mstaot  part  in  any  extensively  de< 
ugned  scbenK  of  penal  reformatim.    It  is  nach  to  be .  hoped  that 


Then  wi^t  the  Church  be 
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■one  eotaprehetiiire  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  paroohal  doMT 
—a  pl«n  tempered  with  experipnce,  sod  not  devoid  of  naJ— in  tM 
kerTioe  of  phnAOtbropj,  may  he  made  public.  Men's  minds  are  now 
turned  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  classes.  Let  them 
aeeto  it,  the  attention  now  attracted,  resalt  not  in  empty  cmioiitjor 
in  idle  inquiry ;  terminate  not  in  selfish  inactivity  or  in  carneas 

rthj.  Men  ■  minds  are  conscious  that  much  may  be  done  totrarda 
reformation  of  the  prison  population.  Let  them  see  to  it,  that 
Duch,  morally,  socially,  and  religiously,  he  done.  One  system,  and 
one  system  only  of  prison  discipline  should  prevail  in  Oreat  Britun 
and  Ireland.  One  plan,  and  one  plan  only  should  be  permitted  to  ha 
continued  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  English  srstem  be  all  that  ia 
satisfactory  ;  if  the  results  obtuned  from  its  working,  do  accomplish 
all  that  ia  desirable  ;  if  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  convicts  within  the  prisoni  to  change  their  ccmditioa 
without  it ;  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  Holy,  let  the  Kngliih  sy*- 
tem  prevail.  But  if  not :  if  the  old  system  be  weighed  in  the  balawc^ 
and  lie  found  wantii^  ;  if  it  be  not  suited  to  the  advanced  princtpks 
of  philanthropy  j  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  dictatee  of  common  aense:  if 
it  fail  to  treat  orimioals  as  men,  and  as  Christians ;  and  if  it  does  not 
produce  the  favourable  results  that  by  other  means  may  be  obtained  | 
then  for  the  uninterested  benefit  to  the  prisoners,  for  the  selfish  good 
to  ourselves,  for  the  cause  of  Religion,  for  the  benefit  of  CnaiaT'e 
Church,  which  sufiVrs  in  all  Its  eulTering  members,  let  same  other 
system,  some  new  plan,  some  fresh  theory,  some  tested  idea  be  adopted. 
This  is  no  time  for  sitting  with  our  hands  folded  before  us.  This  is 
no  season  for  discussing  with  the  condescension  of  a  patron,  paper 
schemes  of  philanthropy.  We  must  be  np  :  we  must  be  doing.  We 
must  give  the  new  Irish  system  a  fair,  open,  honest,  patient  trial.  If 
it  fail,  the  sooner  comes  its  fail  the  better.  If  it  succeed,  the  soon«r 
comes  its  success  the  more  blessed.  One  system  of  prison  manage- 
aent  alone  has  responded  to  the  call  of  fact,  has  passed  through  the 
-crucible  of  practice.  One  system  of  prison  direction  alone  has  tested 
its  theories  by  practice,  has  by  practice  proved  its  tiieories.  Thit 
wstem  of  prison  management  is  the  Irish  system  of  purgatorial  put\> 
ncation  in  Intermediate  Establishments  between  the  prison  and  the 
imblio.  That  system  of  prison  direction  is  the  Board  of  JMrectors  of 
Convict  Prison*  in  Ireland. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  dreamings  of  an  enthnMast,  or 
the  liopeii  of  a  partizan.  Let  it  be  so  said,  bat  first  let  us  tal^e 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Crofton,  who  has  as  litUe  of  romance 
aboQt  liim,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  possible.  He  states  in  his 
Memoranda  as  fotlovs  : — 

I. — Whether  or  not  the  grounds  on  which  Employers  formerly  refu- 
sed to  take  Convicts  into  their  employment*  vis.,  the  inaufflcienl 

Tnarantee  of  an  ordinary  Prison  chwacter*  is  iftplioable  lo  the 
ntermediate  Estahlisbments  ? 
The  adoption  of  stages  of  detention,  previous  to  discharge,  in  which 
a  Prisoner  possesses  voluntary  action  tor  good  or  for  evil,  removes 
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the  ground  of  Ck>mplaint  that  the  Prison  character  is  under  the  neir 
sjrstem  insufficient.  This  fact  is  patent^  ioastnucb  as  the  Coavict  has 
the  power  of  committing  himself  at  anv  time,  by  yielding  to  the 
ordioar;  temptations  vitb  which  he  will  be  beset  on  discharge. 
The  Intermediate  Prison  character,  therefore,  is  of  real  and  of  substan- 
tial value.  It  is  eTinoed  by  the  circumstance^  that'  allhoogh  in  the 
first  iDstanee  considerable  reluctance  was  shown  to  emjdoy  tiw 
*<  exemplary"  Prisoners;  time,  and  -  experience  of  those  wbo  bave 
passed  through  the  probationary  stage*  have  completelr  reconciled 
employers,  who  now  very  frequently  return  to  the  Intertnediate 
Establishment  for  additional  men.  The  strongest  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, will  be  to  append  a  return  of  those  Prisoners  on  Licence,  who 
are  employed  in  the  city,  and  county  of  Dublin.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  men  are  not  indebted  for  such  employment  to 
tbeir  own  friends,  but  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Lecturer, 
wbo  considers  the  greatest  advocate  in  their  favour  to  be,  the  circum- 
stance of  their  bem^  placed  before  release  in  such  a  position,  that 
the  ordinary  temptations  of  life  can  assail  them.  Tliis  circumstance 
is  not  only  indicated  to  the  employers,  but  they  are  themselves  in- 
vited to  judge  of  the  effiaets  proiduced. 
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U  will  1)e  observed  bj  this  return,  thxt  forty-two  prisoners  are  ao 
employed  at  the  present  tirae.  Others  have  been  similarly  situ, 
ated  ;  havequitted their  places*  afiter  receiving noconditional  pardons ; 
and  many  have  aubseqently  jotoed  their  friends  in  the  GoloniM.  It 
may  be  added,  that  some  of  those  employed,  bare  been  lixteen  months 
in  the  same  servioe. 

Observations  on  each  Prisoner's  character,  made  by  the  Officers 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  are  appended  to  his  applioation  for 
conditional  pardon, 

II. — Whether  or  not.  the  character  of  those  employed  gives  latisfac* 
to^  evidence  of  the  value  of  their  special  training' ;  andhow  proved  ? 

It  has  been  before  stated,  tbat  up  to  the  30th  September,  1667, 
1,007  cunviota  have  been  discharged  Irom  the  Intermediate  Estab- 
liabnients  and  Refuges)  669  of  these  have  been  discharged  on  Tickets 
of  Licence,  and  the  remainder  oneonditionallyat  puriods*  and  under 
rales  before  stated.  With  reference  to  the  569  Prisoners  on  Licence 
concerning  whom  these  statements  principally  apply  as  having  afford- 
ed better  means  of  verification,  it  will  be  neeessaryto  observe,  that 
no  offer  of  employment  for  a  Convict  is  accepted  without  due  inquiries 
being-,  in  the  first  instance,  made  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  person 
offerii^it.  Forty -two  of  the  569  Prisoners  are  now  employed  in 
the  City  and  County  of  Dublin  ;  they  are  visited  fortnightly  ;  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  they  are  very  highly  reported  of.  Eighty-one 
have  received  unconditional  pardons  in  consei^uence  of  good  conduct 
when  on  probation,  some  of  whom  have  enhsted,  andothers  have 
subsequently  joined  their  friends  in  the  Colonies.  Since  the  Ist 
January,  1857,  Male  Convicts  on  Licence  have  been  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Constabulary,  to  whom  they  report  themselves 
moathly;  and  in  the  event  of  misoonduot,  however  trifling,  they  are 
at  once  reported  to  the  Prism  Authorities.  The  rules  in  this  respe<A 
are  appraded. 

" Memobahdum.  "Dublin  Cattle,  Ut  Jamaars,  1867. 

"Bboiitutiok  and  Sopbbvibioh  or  CoftTlcrs  on 
Ticket  or  Lickncs. 

**  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  beinv  desirous  of  accurately 
testing  the  practical  working  of  the  Ticket  o?  Licence  System,  by  a 
well -organized  svstem  of  Registration  of  Licensed  Convicts,  where- 
by they  may  be  brought  under  special  supervision  and  a  chedc  be  laid 
upon  the  eril-disposed,  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  the  following  re- 
gulations, which  are,  therefore,  ciroulated  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  Constabulary  ; — 

"  I .  When  an  offer  of  employment  for  a  Prisoner  is  acc^ted  a 
notification  thereof  will  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  tiovernmeot 
Prii)»ns  to  the  Inspector-Oeneral  of  Constabulary,  by  whom  it  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Coostabulary  of  the  locality  in  which  the  em- 
ployment is  to  he  gtven.,vith  all  necessary  particulars  for  the  purpose 
of  being  entered  in  a  Register  at  the  Constabulary  Station. 

"£acb  Convict  so  to  be  employed  will  report  himwlf  atthea{»* 
pointed  Constabulary  Station  (the  name  of  which  will  be  given  (o 
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him)  on  his  arriviU  in  the  Diitriot,  and  rabscqitentlj,  od  tbe  ftnt  of 

each  MoDth. 

'*  3.  A  special  report  is  to  b«  made  to  Head  Quarters  the  Cod- 
tlabolarly  whenever  the;  shall  observe  a  Oonviot  on  licence  guilt;  of 
miHondnot  or  leaiting  ao  irregular  life. 

"4.  A  Oonvict  is  not  to  chuige  his  loeality  withont  notifying  the 
drcttmstanees  at  the  Constabnlar/  Station,  in  order  that  his  lus- 
tration laa;  be  transferred  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed. On  his  arrival  he  mu»t  report  himself  to  the  nearest  CoDsta- 
bolar;  Station  (of  tbe  name  of  which  he  is  to  be  informed))  and  sacb 
transfer  is  to  be  reported  to  Head  Quarters  for  the  informatioo  of 
tbe  Directors  of  Government  Prisons. 

"  5.  An  infringemeot  of  these  rules  by  tbe  Gonriet  will  canse  it 
to  be  assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle  irregular  life,  and  thecefbre 
entail  tbe  revocation  of  his  Licence. 

"  6.  Further  regulations  may  hereafter  be  added  to  tbe  foregoiiy 
should  they  become  necessary." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  as  tbe  employer  ts  in  every  case  nude  ac- 
quainted v(  itb  the  antecedents  of  tbe  prisoner  he  wishes  to  engage, 
any  inquiries  that  may  afterwards  be  discreetly  made,  as  to  character, 
conduct*  &c..  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  prospects  of  tbe  convict. 
Tbe  managers  of  the  Befuges  for  Female  Prisoners  imvourably  ac- 
count for  ninety-six  out  of  ninety-seven  F«nale  Convicts  up  to  the 
31st  of  Angast,  1857i  (the  Licence  of  one  had  been  revoud.)  It 
appears  that  on  the  whole  number  of  559  Convicts  on  Licence  op  to 
the  Wth  September*  ISS?*  seventeen  Licences  have  been  revoked. 
It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  addition  to  the  atrit^ot  observation 
ezerosedover  forty-two  men  who  are,  many  of  them,  efposedlo  the 
temptations  of  tbe  City  of  Dublin,  there  is  also  tbe  w&tj  efficient  and 
general  supervision  of  the  Constabulary.  Yet  tbe  results,  thoi^h 
slight  irregularities  are  always  noted,  and  the  terms  of  tbe  Licence 
most  strictly  enforced,*  prove  the  revocation  of  rather  more  than 
three  per  cent. 

Ttiere  may  be,  and  there  probably  are  some  Licensed  Convic's  vho, 
by  the  exercise  of  great  cunning  are,  with  tbe  utmost  strictness  of 
supervision,  still  prosecuting  their  old  ualling.  But  these  must  be 
few.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  who,  from  tbe  migratory  babitsof 
labour  in  Ireland,  have  baffled  5U[)ervision  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
and  it  is  believed  ihey  have  left  tbe  country.  On  the  other  hand 
and  corroborutive  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Constabulary  Sapervisioo, 
there  are  authentic  communications  from  nearly  200  male  Prisoners 
discharged  on  Licence,  proving  that  they  not  only  evade  detection, 
hut  that  they  are  strenuously  persevering  in  an  honest  course  of  in- 
dustry. 


*  As  corroboration  of  the  practice  pursued,  I  may  add  that  two  of 
these  revocations  of  Licence  have  been  on  account  of  irregnlaritjr  in 
reporting  themselves ;  three  for  keeping  bad  company ;  one  forfofiimr 
his  employment  through  drink ;  one  for  fighting  and  brawling  tn  ne 
streets ;  one  for  defraading  the  Railway  Company  by  travelling  with- 
«ut  taking  a  ticket. 
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This,  to  in;  knowledge,  has  occurred  in  many  cases  of  those  dis> 
charged  conditionally  and  unconditionally  from  the  Intermediate  Pi-i- 
sons,  under  circumstances  of  great  privation  during  the  winter  months. 
As  far  as  possible  a  correspondence  has  been  kept  up  with  the  Con- 
victs  nncoaditionally  discharged,  which,  in  general  has  proved  satis- 
factory ;  manv  of  these  have  enlisted  ;  very  large  numbers  have  emi- 
^ated  from  tlie  country,  having  saved  sufficient  money  from  the  (jra- 
tuities  allowed  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons  to  materially  further  them 
in  such  a  course.  There  can  be,  it  is  submitted,  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  examines  the  subject,  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  oP  the  value  of  the  special  training  these  Prisoners  have  re- 
ceived, to  warrant  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  system  ;  a  judg- 
ment not  formed  on  isolated  cases,  which,  of  course  occasionally  shine 
forth  too  brightly  to  warrant  conclusions  Ujpon  the  whole,  bnt  formed 
on  the  conduct  of  the  aggregate  number  or  Convicts  discharged. 

IV. — Whether  or  not,  the  privileges  allowed  in  the  Intermediate 
Prisons  have  conduced,  in  practice,  to  the  existence  of  tests  of 
character  ;  and  in  what  particular? 

Eaeh  Prisoner  is  allowed  to  retain  in  his  own  possession  sixpence 
per  week,  from  his  gratuity  money  ;  which  suin  he  may  expend  or 
save,  as  he  may  possess  more  or  less  self-denial.  A  Prisoner,  taken 
in  roster  from  those  whose  terms  of  detention  are  drawing  to  a  close, 
is  placed  on  messenger's  duty  daily:  he  is  then  permitted  to  make 
purchases  of  articles  of  dress,  diet,  &c.,  for  the  other  Prisoners.  It 
was  considered  advisable  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  confidence  of 
Prisoners  in  each  other  was  equal  to  that  entertained  by  the  Autho- 
rities. Not  one  instance  of  wrangling,  or  of  dispste  has  arisen  during 
a  period  of  twenty  months,  with  regard  to  such  purchases  ;  and  al- 
though there  have  been  two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  Messenger 
has  returned  sixpence  or  one  shilling  deficient  of  his  change,  there 
has  never  been  any  suspicion  of  wrong  doin^;  on  the  part  of  the  Pri- 
soners, and  the  money  has  always  been  subsequently  found.  As  the 
purchaser  frequently  has  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  at  his  disposal, 
the  test  is  considered  valuable.  The  ordinary  temptations  of  the 
world,  in  the  shape  of  Public  Houses,  &c.,  of  coarse  constantly  pre- 
sent themselves  to  Prisoners  acting  as  Messengers  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  daring  this  long  period  of  daily  duty,  only  one  case  has 
arisen  of  a  man  having  been  drinking.  In  this  case,  although  his 
duty  was  accurately  performed,  the  breach  of  Bule  was  immediately 
punished,  and  the  Culprit  forthwith  removed  to  an  ordinary  Prison. 
Each  Convict  is  provided  with  a  Book  in  which  he  enters  the  amount 
of  his  labour,  and  its  value,  weekly,  as  also  the  money  he  has  ex- 
pended. 

VI — Whether  or  not,  the  results  being  proved  morally  beneficial,  it 
can  be  shown,  that  the  labour  of  the  Convicts,  prosecuted  under 
such  a  lysfem,  will  be  economical  to  the  Sute  ;  and,  particularly 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ? 

It  has  been  alreatly  stated,  that  moveable  Iron  Huts,  to  hold  Fifty 
Prisoners  in  each,  have  been  erected,  and  occupied :  and  that  they 
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are  foand  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  required.  A  little  connder^ 
adon  will  show  the  great  advant^es  which  would  acerae  to  tb<* 
Goveromeot,  from  the  fact  of  its  beiDg  enabled  to  underulce  works 
of  lees  magnitude  than  have  formerlT  been  thought  posuble  for 
Oonncts  to  perform.  Hitherto  one  great  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Convict  labour  arose  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  erection  of  a  Permanent  Prison^  »  building  which 
beconies  nearly  useless  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  Whereas,  by 
the  location  of  selected  Convicts,  in  the  Huts  described,  they  can  lie 
moved  for  a  trifling  expeoae  to  the  next  work  to  be  performed.  The 
cost  of  each  building  (^30),  baa  before  been  given ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  any  number  of  Huts  auy  be  erected,  and  tbftt  the  princi{^  of 
individualixation  may  be  {weeerred  in  eadi  eompleme&t  of  Fifty  men. 

The  si^ferrision  neeeswry  for  Two  Hats  oontainiiw  One  Hm- 
dred  able*bodted  Convicts  will  be  as  follows : — A  Ohief  Warder ;  a 
Warder  to  act  as  Registrar  and  Schoolmaster  ;  and  six  other  War- 
ders, who  should  be  skilled  and  useful  men,  to  superintend  any  works 
that  may  be  required.  The  cost  of  such  a  staff  is  here  appended,  u 
well  as  tbeproductive  labour  which  may  be  expected  (roui  the  Pri- 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  a  large  balance  ma;  reasoDablT  be  ex' 
pected  to  accrue  to  the  Public  through  the  emplojraent  of  PriMioer* 
ID  thia  stage.  The  undefended  state  of  the  Coasts  of  Gr?at  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  seem  peculiartj  inviting  to  the 
trial  of  a  system  which  has  been  shown  to  be  morally*  socially,  and 
economically  beneficial.  The  labour  is  especially  suitable  to  con- 
victs ;  and  under  the  directions  of  Sappers,  would  be  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. '  It  is  not  sufBcient  to  say^  that  convicts  sbonld  be  emjUoTed 
on  useful  works.  Tbey  should  be  employed  on  the  most  awfdl 
works,  t.&»  on  works  mostpresnng  for  the  neoessitiea  of  the  State,  mad 
on  those  which  will  most  conduce  to  their  own  reformation.* 


*At  page  *iO  of  his  paper  on  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill  observes : — 

At  Lusk  (fifteen  miles  from  Dublin),  I  found  a  body  of  intermediate 
men  ensraged  in  forming  a  farden  on  open  heath  land,  a  large  tract 
of  which  is  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  convict  labour.  Their 
dwellingjto  be  supplied  with  vegetables  from  the  gardeo^is  constructed 
of  corrugated  sheet  iron.with  an  interior  lining  of  boards  for 
warmth.    It  coiupreheods  two  distinct  erections,  each  consistii^  of 
a  single  spacious  room,  which,  by  the  slinging  of  hammocks,  becomea 
at  night  a  dormitory.    One  of  these  rooms  is  by  day  their  kitchen 
and  house-place  ;  the  other  their  chapel,  school,  lecture  room,  and 
library.    Each  of  these  two  apartments  is  calculated  to  give  ileepii^ 
room  to  fifty  men.    They  are  capable  of  removal  at  a  sligbt  cost, 
being  light,  readily  taken  to  pieces,  and  u  easily  recoiutmcted ;  coomt- 
^uently  they  are  well  adi^ted  for  temporary  stations  like  this,  whieh 
IS  to  be  the  residence  of  convict  artifioen  eagased  in  building  a  jut- 
enile  prison  about  to  be  erected  in  the  immediate  neigbboiirhood. 
Iron  edifices  like  these  have  been  some  time  in  use  at  the  Forti.  and 
experience  has  proved  them  to  he  xery  comfortable  balntations.  The 
portability  of  these  rooms  wilt  overcome  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced  in  employing  bodies  of  men  at  ta^ks  which  arc 
completed  within  short  periods  of  time.    Not  being  prisons,  however, 
they  are  only  suitable  for  convicts  who  can  be  held  to  the  apot  bj 
moral  restraints.     But  intermediate  men  are  striving  to  acquire 
such  a  character  as  will  recommend  them  to  employers,  and  thus  ac- 
celerate their  discharge  ;  consequently  desertion  rarely,  if  ever,  oc- 
curs. I  heard  of  no  instance  in  which  it  had  been  attempted.  Bodiea 
of  men  so  trained  may  surely  be  turned  to   the   best  account. 
Thousands  of  hands  might  be  usefully  employed  on  public  works  of 
pressing  necessity  (like  harbours  of  refuge  and  coast  defences),  in 
which  neither  private  capital,  nor  that  of  joint-stock  companies,  will 
ever  be  invested,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  although  indispensible 
to  the  community,  they  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue.  War» 
•migration,  and  the  rapid  expulsion  of  oor  agriculture,  onr  maonfac- 
tures,  and  onr  commerce,  idl  point  to  an  apprwuihing  scarcity  of 
labour.    Beyond  a  doubt,  then,  the  new  application  of  tiie  labour  of 
our  criminals,  hitherto  so  little  profitable,  which  the  board  has  thus 
admirably  deriaed,  ehallengei  immediate  and  noit  eameftt  attentioB; 
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IX. — WbetlMT  or  not,  bmeAcial  rssnlu  idbj  be  ezp«cted  from  Penal 
Serritude  in  Western  Australia,  under  the  Act  of  June  26tb, 
1857? 

The  act  vt  the  26th  June,  1 657 ^  enables  sentences  of  Penal  Servi- 
tude to  be  carried  out  in  the  Colonies,  and  concurrently  with  the  in- 
structions from  the  Home  Secretary,  before  referred  to,  as  to  the 
minimum  periods  of  detention  for  certain  sentences,  it  is  directed  that 
convicts  shall  be  eligible  for  removal  to  a  Colon;  at  the  expiration 
ofone>halfof  their  sentences  ;  and  soon  after  their  arrival,  condi- 
tional on  good  conduct,  to  receive  a  Ticket  of  Leave,  followed  after 
a  certain  period,  if  their  conduct  continues  to  be  ^od,  by  a  condi- 
tional pardon.  For  example: — ^in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  sentenced 
to  ten  vears  Penal  Servitude.  In  this  countrv  bis  minimum  period  of 
detention  would  be  seven  years  and  six  months.  If  removed  to  Wes- 
tern Australia  he  would  be  aent  at  tiie  end  of  five  years ;  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  if  his  conduct  merited  the  indulgence, 
he  would  receive  a  Ticket  of  Leave,  to  be  followed  bj  a  conditional 
pardon. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  the  favourable  position  in  which  the  prisoner 
sent  to  the  Colonies  b  placed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  a  privilege  so  wisely  given  to  the  convicts,  so  judiciously 
conceded  to  the  Colonists.  It  is  evident,  that  the  holding  out  of  such 
a  boon  to  the  prisoner,  will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct, 
whilst  under  detention.  This  incentive  should  be  so  used  as  to  be- 
come equally  or  even  more  beneficial  as  a  measure  of  reformation, 
than  any  yet  promulgated  for  the  treatment  of  Criminals.  The  im- 
portance of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  such  a  regnlation  bnog  strictly 
adhered  to,  i?  so  great  that  any  deviation  from  either,  such  as  the 
deportation  of  a  prisoner  because  he  is  troublesome  or  irreclaimable, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  good  results  v  hich  must  surely  ensue  througli 
the  strict  prosecution  of  a  system  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
laid  down  oy  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  submitted,  that  toe  adop- 
tion, in  Western  Australia,  of  a  similar  course  to  that  in  practice 
here,  will  so  filter  the  Convicts  before  discharge  aa  Tickets  of  Leave 
as  to  render  it  probably  that  their  condnct  wUl  he  more  aatisfiujtorj 
to  the  Colonists,  and  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  an  outlet  for 


and  we  have  a  ri^t  to  expect  that  every  improvement  which  can  bt 
su^ested  in  the  Taw  controlling  the  treatment  of  criminals,  so  as  to 
bring  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
trustworthiness,  will  be  fortwith  made.  And  no  amelioration,  be- 
lieve me,  will  be  so  efficacious  to  that  end,  as  enhancing  encour^e- 
meot  to  work  out  their  own  freedom — a  motive  which  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  cases  of  heinous  offenders  like  the  convicts 
whose  discipline  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  but  which.ahonld 
carry  its  stimulating  force  into  every  cell  of  every  prison,  purging 
the  adminietratioD  of  justice  of  the  lamentable,  nay,  revolting  absur- 
dity, of  withholding  a  priceless  boon  from  the  lesser  criminal  to 
confer  it  on  the  greater." 
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our  Conviobi  which,  if  j  udicionalj  owdt  nuj*  andtr  wtetaA  legUa&m, 

be  made  of  great  value. 

X  — Whether  or  not,  good  results  have  been  experienced  bj  pUong 
Female  Convicta  io  Befoges  ? 

.  Since  March  25th,  1856,  Female  Convicta  h&ve  been  remoTcd  (ak 
periods  of  their  aeoteoces  in  wbich  they  are  eligible  for  Ticlcets  of 
Licence)  to  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  Befuges.  Nlnetj<s{>TeD 
hate  been  so  removed  :  Eighty-six  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Refuge  at 
Golden  Bridge,  Dublin  ;  four  to  the  Protestant  Refuge  at  Cork-  and 
seven  to  the  Protestant  Refuge,  Harcourt-road,  Dublin.   Of  this 
number  thirty-eight  have  left  the  Golden  Bridge,  two  have  left  the 
Cork,  and  six  have  left  the  Harcourt-road  Refuges  ;  and  have  either 
obtained  situations,  or  have  returned  to  their  families,  when  they  sre 
respectable  aod  are  willing  to  receive  them,  on  the  representation! 
made  to  them  by  the  Lady  Managers.     Whether  we  refer  to  the 
amenability  evinced  b^  the  Female  Convicts  to  the  regulations  of  the 
EstabUshmenti  in  which  they  have  been  received,  or  to  their  conduct 
after  discharge,  it  is  difficult  to  adduce  more  satisfactory  results  tbu 
hare  been  omuned  from  «  residence  in  the  Institutions,  and  whielt, 
considering  the  influence  that  females  exercise  for  good  or  for  eii, 
in  a  comnranity,  it  is  scarcely  possible  too  highlj  to  [Hixe.   When  we 
oonsider  the  state  of  these  prisoners,  on  entering  the  Oonviet  Eital^ 
liahments,  it  most  be  a  source  of  the  highest  gradfication  to  all  cob- 
nected  with  Uieir  administration,  to  bo  enabled  to  report  cireoa. 
stances  affording  such  strong  testimony,  to  the  value  of  the  prepsn- 
tory  discipline  and  training  in  the  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the  zeal,  Cbe 
devotion,  and  the  success  of  the  Managers  of  the  Befuges.  Thesen* 
suits,  it  must  be  remembered,  afiect  a  class  of  criminals  hiihats 
deemed  so  incorrigible  as  to  he  absolutely  rejected  by  the  Cotoniitt 
of  "  Western  Australia,"  a  Colony  whose  vitality,  at  the  ptwat 
moment,  depends  on  an  increase  to  the  female  sex.    At  the  i^rmX 
time,  many  of  these  prisoners  are  employed  in  this  city,  within  coo.  . 
stent  observation,  and  are  giving  great  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers.   Such  a  state  of  things  wiU  now  evince  to  the  Colonisti 
that,  as  the  system  on  which  Female  Convicts  were  formally  trained 
has  been  changed,  so  also  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  fruits;  and  thit 
those  who  have  been  found  fit  for  employment  in  a  cotmtry  wliere 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  female  labour,  must  be  at  least  equ^ly  desirs- 
ble  in  a  Colony  circumstanced  as  is  Western  Australiik    This  ii  s 
truth  so  evident,  that  it  needs  no  ailment  to  support  it.  Un^r' 
innately,  truths  unknown  or  imperiectly   considered  are  often 
n^lectod  t  ud  it  would  be  well  that  those  persons  ia  the  United 
Kii^dom  who  are  interested  in  this  Colony  should  inquire  for  tbem- 
aelves,  and  report  accordingly.    I  have  stated  that  Forty-six  Female 
Convicts  have  been  so  employed.    Accommodation  in  the  Refages  is 
alone  wanting  to  increase  this  number.    This  de6ciency  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  Qolden  Bridge  Refuge,  in  the  course  of  being  sujiplted  :  aad 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  on  tiie  completion  of  the  additional  worlds, 
that  great  difficulty  to  obtain  through  prison  discipline,  the  reforms- 
tton  and  the  employment  of  Female  Convicts,  will  have  not  ouly  al- 
most, but  altogether,  disappeared. 
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■  It  strikes  us  that  iu  all  schemes  of  Pfi^oti  Discipline  the 
attainment  of  the  followiog  ends  Dhould  be  aimed  at,  and  their 
saccessfut  accomplishmeut  kept  clearly  in  view.  First, 
BeformatioD  of  the  Criminal.  Second,  his  prisoii  labor 
made  useful  to  the  8Ute.  Third,  a  reasoo&ble  sdCdrity  afforded 
to  the  public  that  the  Criminal  bos  something  more  than  a 
Prison  character  to  show  upon  leaving  tlie  Gaol,  to  prove  his  Re- 
formation, if  these  three  points  can  be  carried  oat  fully,  com- 
pletely, and  fairly,  the  system  of  Prison  Management  must  be 
as  pcrfeot  as  tny  ^atem  can  be ;  and  we  contend  that  the  sys- 
tem foandoi,  and  cairied  out  by  the  Directors  of  Convict  Pri- 
sons in  Ireland  is  a  systdm,  proved  and  admitted,  of  excellence 
in  no  way  inferior  to  this,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  bearing 
examination  in  every  phase  of  its  administration.  Thus  thought 
Mr.  Uocotdtr  Uill  when  he  declared,  iu  that  paper  to  which 
wc  have  referred — 

In  my  humble  jndgnent,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Irish  Con- 
vict Priions  have  pnwtieallj  Mlved  the  problem  which  baa  so  loiw 
ptfplend  our  Ctovemownt  and  out  li^MKtaxB-^What  lioil  we  £t 
wUk  our  Cotmett  f   The  resulis  of  their  great  experiment  aiuwer 

thUA— 

Ketp  your  pruooers  under  •ouod  and  enligbtcned  discipline  until 
tbey  are  refbrmed—lteep  Uiem  far  your  own  aake  and  for  thdn 
The  vast  m^ori^  of  all  who  enter  your  fnicona  as  criminalB  eaa  be 
sent  back  into  the  wcvld,  after  no  unreasonable  twm  of  probaUon, 
honest  men  and  useful  citiMns.  Let  the  small  miDority  remain,  and 
if  death  arriTe  before  Beformatioa,  let  them  remain  for  life.'* 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  consider  the  cost.  The  Cost  I  This  ia 
always  Bull's  cry  when  he  has  any  new  project,  save  a  mer- 
chantile,placed  before  him;  yet  it  has  been  proved  most  clearly 
by  Captain  Crofton,  and  by  Mr.  Hill,  that  the  system  adopted 
in  Ireland  is  cheap,  and  could  be  made  most  certainly  remu- 
nerative. 

But  supposing  it  were  not  a  cheap  system,  let  us  look  upon 
the  old  system,  through  the  spectacles  of  TAe  Timet  of  Thurs- 
day, December  2tna,  1858,  which  deckrea,  in  its  leader  of 
that  day — 

^  We  believe  it  i«  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  every  London 

pickpocket  sent  to  Holloway  prison  costs  the  pay  of  a  curate,  

of  a  gentlemen  who  has  had  a  Uoiveruty  educ&tion,  and  whose  office 
is  the  most  dignified  that  man  can  aspire  to.    We  are  ^^u&t^  the 
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revenue  of  a  State  m  mere  pwmkmeid,  or  nUker  revenga ;  for  «W  ii 

jmnishment  but  revenge,  trheti  it  Uavet  our  foetoorte  than  it  fotind  Mmi 
It  has  be^  utcertained  that  individualt  hav*  eoit  the  covUry  merol 
thousand  pounds  in  their  repeated  prosecutions  and  puaiihrnenis,  and 
tbousatids  of  houseless  wretches  of  all  ages  cannot  wander  about  the 
streets  without  an  amount  of  depredation  that  must  tell  seriooth  on 
the  pro6t9  of  trade  and  the  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  there  is  Dothiog 
so  expensive  as  crime.  It  is  the  leak  tn  the  ship,  which  may  seem 
a  sm^t  matter,  but  spoils  the  whole  cargo,  compels  delays,  overtaxes 
the  strength  of  the  crew,  and  throws  everything  out  of  course  and 
trim. 

Thus  wrote  TAe  Tlmeg  tn  December,  1853,  and  in  the  issue 
of  January  6th,  1857,  we  find  il  declaring  w  follows : — 

"The  Reformation  of  Criminals  is  a  high,  holy,  noble 
object — an  object  worthy  of  any  Legislature.  But  the  ctTmin> 
als  which  it  contemplates  are  those  of  a  eorrtg:ibte  naturf. 
Human  policy  deals  with  possibilities,  with  difficulties  not 
with  impossibilities.  It  has  works  to  perfonn,  not  miracles.  It 
has  to  fight  with  facts,  not  with  speculations.  It  proceeds 
under  the  gaidance  of  experience ;  it  does  not  experimentil- 
ize  under  the  'ignis  fatnns'  of  a  dream.  When  it  weigft; 
the  treatment  of  criminals  it  descriminates  between  their  n- 
riouS  characters,  misdeeds,  and  chances  of  amendment.  If 
punishes  those  whom  it  despairs  of  amending.  It  instroets 
and  moulds  those  who  are  susceptible  of  reformation.  It 
xemembm  that  art  is  long  and  life  is  short ;  therefore  it  dn 
not  waste  time  in  rrforroing  the  incorrigible.  It  lam 
these  to  play  the  only  part  which  they  can  well  and  ssfdj 
play — that  of  a  warning  to  otliers.  It  recognizes  the  wide 
distinction  which  exists  between  public  and  private  chantj, 
between  the  charity  of  the  individual  who  forgives  his  own  foe 
or  his  debtor,  and  the  charity  of  the  nation  which  lavishes  tbe 
contributions  of  the  poor  and  the  honest  on  the  uncertain  but 
costly  experiment  of  converting  hardened  and  obstinate  offen* 
ders. 

"Thus  does  human  polio?  when  sagely  and  temperately  nd- 
ministered.  Thus  it  slioald  do  in  the  present  phase  of  cn'm- 
inal  acts  and  punishments  in  England.  There  is  no  need  for 
undue  severity  ;  as  little  need  for  effeminate  and  sensitive  ten- 
derness. We  know  by  this  lime  that  we  have  two  rlasses  of 
adult  criminals.  Tbe  one  class  may  l>e  the  victim  of  gonding^ 
poverty,  of  sadden  temptation,  of  accident,  of  ignorance.  The 
other  we  know  is  educated  and  hardened  tu  crime;  has  taken 
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to  crime  as  a  vocal  ion  ;  Ulks  the  skng,  freqaents  the  haunts, 
loves  the  fratertiity  of  crime ;  prefers  its  exciting  variety  of 
tarbulent  enjoyment  and  temporary  seclusion  to  any  other 
mode  of  life ;  goes  into  gaol  with  the  full  intention  of  quali- 
fying itself  for  readmissioo  vhen  it  comes  out ;  and  finally, 
oespises  every  form  of  honesty,  industry  and  goodness^  as  a 
milkftop  and  unmanly  weakness." 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  The  Timea  has  fore- 
shadowed as  an  object  worthy  of  any  Legislature  has  been  by 
this  system  accomplished  and  in  the  way  suggested.  By  it 
the  corrigible  and  incorrigible  are  distinctly  treated ;  the  former 
moiUded,  instructed  and  ultimately  restored  to  the  communitj 
wiser  and  better  men — the  latter  by  a  course  of  so  prolonged 
detention  as  to  operate  as  a  wamitig  toothers  and  a  protecUou 
to  the  society  they  would  otherwise  outn^. 

Thus  has  a  course  of  prison  treatment  been  pursued  alike 
distinct  from  indiscriminate  hnmanitarianism  as  from  indis- 
criminate severity,  and  (which  it  will  be  obserred  from  the 
quotations  before  made,]  has  met  with  afT  strong  an  approval 
of  public  opinion  as  can  well  be  arrayed  on  any  one  subject. 
It  has  been  tested,  and  has  well  responded  to  the  test.  We 
have  now  but  to  press  its  geueral  adoption,  to  England,  to 
Europe.  Monsieur  Mittermaier,  a  Jurist  of  European  repute, 
has  already  sounded  the  call  in  Germany.  Three  articles  have 
lately  appeared  from  his  pen  in  his  Joomal  entitled  ("  Arch 
des  Criminales/')  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Intermediate 
System  with  the  force  that  might  be  expected  from  his  great 
talents. 

And  now  coming  down  from  our  elevation  of  facts  and 
figures,  what,  we  ask,  should  be  the  result  of  this  Irish  ex- 
periment upon  English  statesmen  ?  Simply  that  they  should 
try  the  Irish  system,  thoroughly  and  throughly  in  England. 
Let  the  intermediate  stage  be  tried ;  let  the  Convict  come  forth 
a  good  MAN,  not  a  good  prisonbk.  The  reader  knows  the 
system  carried  out  in  Ireland  ;  let  us  look  at  the  system  adopted 
in  the  case,  we  will  say,  of  The  Nobbier  vhea  his  time  of  dia- 
chai^  is  approaching.  7%e  Nobbier  may  have  a  father  and 
mother,  both  of  the  criminal  class  (this  is  the  worst  cross  one 
can  fancy),  and  Tie  Nobbier  has  grown  up  in  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  shifts  and  dodges  of  his  trade.  We  have 
known  the  species.  Nobbier,  in  every  stage  of  development,  from 
the  little  boy,  the  baby,  we  may  say,  in  his  own  peculiar  Irade^ 
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to  liis  finul  ro$ting  pU^e,  the  Ooffdemiied  Gel) ;  and  we  kmMr 
that  when  he  is  reared  in  crime  it  is  very  hard,  iodeed,  to  "get 
anything  out  of  him."  Now,  we  have  wen  roonbers  of  i^e 
Hof^ler  family  who  have  gone  through  every  phase  of  raicahtj 
and  8COondrehsa)>  from  picking  pockets  to  burglary,  and  from 
aasaultiug  the  poliop  to  dancing  on  the  unfortunate,  forlorti  wo- 
men who  live  with  thein,  and  yet  we  have  seen  these  roffitss 
though  sentenced  to  transportation,  let  loose  upon  the  eom* 
muiiily  in  ^uglitnd,  at  the  expiration  o£  a  fixed  period  of  the 
sentence ;  why  ?  Because  the  La.w  willed  it,  end  because  the; 
had  good  PnieoH  characters  I 

The  reader  will  understand  we  are  writing  now  of  the  prison 
characters  around  wbicbP«ffa(uid  Pickens,  tumble, and mouLli. 
end  grin,  and  they  ere  quite  justified  by  facts,  to  tumble,  a&d 
mouth  and  grin,  ii  they  can  fill  page^  and  gain  pence,  by  Liugk- 
ingat  what  should  be  laughed  at*^tlie  prisoner  who  has  M/y  the 
.  Chaplain's  character ;  b^U  the  prisoner  ft  ho  has  a  charactrr 
from  the  public  works  can  be  made,  if  the  right  eystem  l»e 
ad(^>ted,  a  man  of  aii  entirely  ^diffepefit  staiNpi  vek  it  till 
be  recollected  tluit  we  are  etill,  pven  with  aU  theae  charactoi, 
keeping  our  id^l,  he  is  miUy,  one  of  Mf  a  doz^  fat^,  tk 
Nohler  in  view. 

Well,  2'he  Hohliler  has  Imd  his  se(iarate  confinement ;  he 
got  on  some  public  work,  atid  hiai  tisie  has  couie  roaoJ^ 
*' The  Ticket tlie  (^laplain  tries  to  procure  emplovmetf  fiii 
him ;  suppose  bit  plaoe  of  conviction  to  have  been  Lirennol, 
the  chaplain,  at  Tho  NtMW*  suggestion,  tries  there.  Sov, 
suppose  employment  is,  or  is  not,  procured,  out  The  ^fMa 
goes  at  a  certain  time.  H«,  rasoal  as  he  is,  has,  as  lie  vould 
say,  "gone in  to  win,"  and  he  has  tried  to  please  everybody: 
he  is  a  "  handy  man  \'  be  turns  himself  to  anything :  he  makes  is 
much  money  as  he  can  by  prison  earnings,  and  in  a  new  "  fit" 
of  clothes,  be  goes  off  at  ti>e  appointed  time  to  the  niilinij 
station,  aceompanied  by  an  ofBoer ;  his  fare  is  paid,  be  gels  bia 
pcwt-office  order,  for  the  first  instalment  of  his  earnitig!>j  o" 
tlie  ofilce  of  tide  place  to  which  he  goes,  and  the  cliarming 
innocent  starts  upon  hia  new  road  of  lijfe.  He  arrives;  *'tbe 
active  and  iiitdli^nt  constable/*  Brown,  .lias  not  been  iufonaed, 
aa  he  should  h«ve  been,  that  bis  old  friend,  2!U  JITaf^,  has 
gone  back,  after  a  four  or  six  years'  sojourn  in  ptison  and  on 
public  works;  but  Brown  "epots"  The  Nodbier.viA  be  tells 
^  Jlobinsou  to  look  out,  for  TAe  Nobbier  has  come  bact.  T/ie 
\wo  constables,  Brown  and  Hobinson,  do  look  particularly 
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sharp  alter  The  No(Mer.  Tbej  may  look  loo  sharp,  and  deprive 
bim  of  work  ;  or  th^  inav  see  \\\m  going  about  with  Downjf 
Jim  <a  the  Larly  and  they  may  know  that  he  has  no  honest 
means  of  support,  and  ihe;  may  have  full  and  legal  proof  that  he 
is  rearing  a  whole  new  army  oiWiiXt  Ni^blen m^Nobblereuei, 
with  a  code  of  moral  laws  like  that  set  down  in  Sir  £.  B. 
Lytton's  Paul  Clifford — "  Never  steal  when  any  one  is  look- 
u)g  at  yon."  Brown  and  Robiason  aiay  know,  and  do  know 
Uiat  all  Bcoundrelifm  is  going  on  and  progressing,  but  the  police 
aathorities  apuear  to  be  oommunistic  We  cannot  see  tlie  differ- 
ence, {tactically,  between  Prudhonaiid  Sir  Bichard  Mayne except 
in  this,  that  Frudhon  knows  his  business,  and  Richard  Mayne, 
K.C.B.,  admits  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  business,  and 
directs  his  offices  to  do  that  wbicli  tbe  law  says  they  should 
not  do. 

ColoQel  Jebb,  lUKCB,  receives  The  Mo&^r't  paper  a 
rooBth  before  Tke  Nobbier  is  to  be  disdiaiged :  the  chaplain 
-sends  in  bis  enquiry  papers :  Tie  Nobbier  has,  m  additios^ 

r\  narks  from  all  tiie  authonties,  and  tJie  papers  are  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Pepartment,  who,  by  a 
VKHiderful  £ctioB,  is  supposed  to  read  them.  Kow,  it  a^»ear» 
isom  the  evideooe  that  the  Secretary  does  sometimes  read  re- 
ports of  the  conduct  of  Ticket-of-leave  men  during  the  period 
over  which  the  tickets  extend,  but  he  has  always  cKrected  that 
the  bird  shall  be  allowed  to  "  set"  in  a  new  offence  before  he 
is  arrested^  even  though  this  course  is,  in  all  points,  contrary 
tu  the  system,  and  to  the  inteutiou  of  the  Ijegialatare. 

In  fact  the  miscbief  here  is*  that  a  Secretary  of  State,  in 
addition  to-all  his  other  duties,  ia  expected  to  ducharge  a  par- 
ticular D$ce  more  tliau  «ui9icieDt,if  disoharged  with  advantage 
to  the  public  service,  to  ^eni^oss  the  «utire  attention  of  a  very 
able  man,— joam^y,  tbe  ^vt^rseeing  and  inspection  of  all  Con- 
victs entitled  to  diiscbarge,  and  tlie  esamin^ion  of  all  their 
papers. 

But  there  lu  no  anch  person,  and  there  is  uoaucb  office,  and* 
therefore.  The  Nobbier  gets  out,  and  he  becomes  honest  or 
roguish  just  as  tbe  fates  and  Police  may  please;  for  there  is  no 
Board  to  carry  out  the  broad  principles  of  Beformatioo,  founded 
eo  Hope,  as  in  Ireland. 

These  are  greut  facts  And  worthy  of  notice  from  every  man 
who  calls  hiouelf  a  statewian  or  who  balieves  himself  a  pa- 
triot There  is  no  such  man  .but  will  acknowledge,  first,  that 
the  action  of  government  in  the  pKveiUios  and  puiiittlunent  of 
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Crime  is  paternal ;  second,  tbat  the  object  of  pnuidiineii  ti 
reformatory  and  not  vengeful;  third,  that  the  lav  o( 
reformation,  ia  the  State  a»  in  the  hmilj,  ie  the  la*  of  kind- 
ness ;  fourth,  that  as  criminals  differ  in       and  eiperience  as 
criminal?,  thejr  should  be  treated  accordingly ;  fifth,  that  pri* 
sons  and  gaols  are  not  in  their  essence  reformatory  institations, 
and  onl^  become  so  by  means  of  circumstanoea  not  necessarily 
nor  ordinarily  acting — the  prison  being  a  battle-field  between 
Vice  and  Virtue,  with  the  odds  of  positioD  and  numbers  on  the 
side  of  Vice ;  and  consequently  and  inally,  that  since  piisoni 
ordinarily  can  only  exert  a  feeble  moral  influence  on  their  in- 
mates, and  fail  as  reformatory  institations,  on  the  whol^  «e 
ought  to  search  for  a  new  and  different  agency,  and  if  we  find 
one,  put  it  in  u^e.    We  have  found  an  agency,  Hope,  which 
we  can  use,  if  we  will,  effectively.   Aa  the  cnminal  stamen 
beneath  the  accumulated  weight  of  his  sin  and  its  penalty,  be 
should  feel  that  the  State  is  not  only  jost  in  the  language  li 
its  law,  but  merciful  in  its  administration ;  that  the  goTon- 
ment  i«  in  truth  paternal.   This  feeling  inspires  confidem 
and  hope,  and  without  these  there  can  be  no  refonnation.  And 
following  this  thought,  we  are  led  tosayitisasadandmischieim 
pubUc  delusion  that  the  pard<Hiing  power  is  oselesa  or  perni- 
cious.   It  is  a  deliuum,  for  it  is  the  only  means  by  whidi  tk 
State  mingles  mercy  with  its  justice ;  the  means  by  whicA  the 
better  sentiments  of  the  prison  are  marshalled  in  favour  d 
order,  of  law,  of  pn^ress.   It  is  a  public  dtlutitm,  for  it  W 
infected  not  only  toe  masses  of  society  who  know  little  of  what 
is  going  on  in  courts  and  prisons,  bat  its  influenoe  is  observed 
upon  the  bench,  and  in  the  bar,  especially  among  those  wbo 
are  accustomed  to  prosecute  and  try  criminals.    This  is  not 
strange,  nor  shall  it  be  a  subject  of  complaint :  bat  we  most 
not  uways  look  ui>on  the  prisoner  as  a  criminal,  and  cod- 
ttuually  disregard  his  claims  as  a  man.   It  is  not  often  Msy, 
nor  alwaya  possible,  to  make  the  proper  distinttfion  between  the 
ekaraeter  and  condUtim  of  the  prisoner.    Bot  the  pmon, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  follows  the  general  law  of  life.   It  has 
its  public  sentimf  nt,  its  classes,  its  leading  minds,  as  veil  a» 
the  University  or  the  State.   It  has  its  men  of  rank,  either 
good  or  bad,  as  weU  as  Congress  or  Parliammt  As  the  famiif, 
the  chuich,  the  school,  is  the  reflection  of  the  best  face  of 
society,  90  the  prison  is  the  reflection  of  the  worst&oe  of 
society.   But  it,  nevertheless,  is  society,  and  foUowi  ittkn 
with  as  moch  fiddity  aa  the  wwld  at  luge. 
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These  things  are  known  and  admitted  in  this  conntrjr ;  it  is 
for  England  to  apply  to  herself  in  her  own  needs,  the  system 
which  has  worked  so  perfectly  and  so  adTsntageooaly  in  Ire- 
land. Theorists  may  be  against  the  experiment ;  prejudice  may 
oppose  it ;  self-interest  may  endeavour  to  misrepresent  it ;  but 
above  them  all  there  rises  truth ;  truth  backed  by  experience, 
and  supported  by  the  entire  and  unqualified  testimony  and 
support  of  the  Press,  and  of  all  who  have  examined  the  whole 
working  of  the  system ;  a  system  as  well  designed  as  it  is 
Bucces^ul :  a  system  as  honourably  and  fairly  carried  out  as 
any  system  ever  formed  by  men  of  intellect,  and  experience, 
and  self-devotion,  whilst  it  is  administered  by  men  of  honor 
and  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
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